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COMING  SHORTAGE  OF  HAY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  June  13,  1922. — The  unusual  spell  of  hot  weather  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  doubtless  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  hay  crops.  Reports 
to  hand  to-day  from  agricultural  centres  are  to  the  effect  that  the  cut  of  grass  is 
thinner  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past,  and  although  quantities  in  the  nature 
of  a  late  second  cut  may  be  forthcoming,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  either 
extensive  or  of  much  value. 

In  pre-war  days,  Canada  found  a  profitable  market  in  this  country  for  her  surplus 
hay,  although  only  small  quantities  came  through  the  port  of  Manchester.  The  latter 
city  and  the  district  surrounding  consume  much  hay;  and  will  in  consequence  be  in 
the  market  next  winter. 

In  1913,  imports  of  hay  were  62,529  tons,  of  which  quantity  37,960  tons  came  from 
Canada.  During  the  war,  however,  the  total  imports  were  very  small,  and  there  has 
been  no  revival  of  the  import  trade  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  1920,  the 
latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  imports  had  declined  to  7,702  tons, 
Canada's  contribution  being  2,834  tons. 

Apparently  the  enhanced  freight  rate  compared  with  1913  has  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  this  branch  of  Canada's  export  trade,  and  if  the  rate  remains  high  it  is 
obvious  that  only  necessity  will  compel  the  British  importers  to  purchase  from  Canada 
next  winter.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  producing  hay  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  very 
much  higher  to-day  than  it  was  in  pre-war  days,  owing  to  the  payment  of  high  wages, 
enhanced  cost  of  implements,  etc.,  but  there  is  evident  a  downward  tendency  in  those 
costs  compared  with  even  two  years  ago. 

Present  prices  are:  best  meadow  hay,  £7  10s.  to  £8  per  ton;  best  clover,  from 
£7  15s.  to  £8  5s.  per  ton. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  MAY,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  May  of  this  year  shows  that,  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $66,121,374  as  against 
$68,502,067  in  May,  1921,  and  $113,320,699  in  May,  1920.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  May,  1922,  were  valued  at  $11,324,018  as  against  $8,602,506  in 
May,  1921,  and  $23,812,822  in  May,  1920.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
May,  1922,  were  valued  at  $44,106,933  as  against  $47,736,680  in  May,  1921,  and 
$70,175,767  in  May,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending' May, 
1922,  were  valued  at  $727,808,246  as  against  $1,162,360,362  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,150,539,512  for  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  May,  1922  was 
$69,146,171  as  against  $59,552,886  for  May,  1921,  and  $77,342,578  for  May,  1920. '  The 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  May,  1922,  were  valued  at  $29,256,463  as  com- 
pared with  $22,768,422  in  May,  1921,  and  $19,115,091  in  May,  1920.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $28,830,890  during  May,  1922,  as  against  $27,109,349 
in  May,  1921,  and  $41,729,075  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1920.  The  value  of  the 
total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1922,  was 
$738,470,730  as  against  $1,161,298,358  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21,'  and 
$1,213,443,216  for  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1920.  The  month's  returns  'show 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $3,024,797;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period 
show  a  favourable  balance  of  $10,662,484. 
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ENGLISH  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  June  12,  1922. — For  the  second  year  in  succession,  England  and  Wales 
are  undergoing  the  unusual  experience  of  protracted  fine  weather  and  absence  of  rain 
threatening  to  damage  the  principal  crops. 

According  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  the  period  up 
to  the  1st  June,  while  conditions  generally  had  been  retarded  by  the  cold  spring,  wheat 
and  cereals  made  good  progress  during  the  much  warmer  weather  of  the  latter  half 
of  May.  By  the  end  of  that  month,  however,  the  lack  of  rain  was  generally  felt,  and 
had  already  lightened  the  hay  crops  and  delayed  the  sowing  of  turnips.  The  fortnight 
which  has  passed  since  then  has  been  practically  rainless  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
local  storms,  and  haymaking  has  commenced  in  many  districts. 

Wheat  and  cereal  crops. — These,  particularly  wheat,  look  strong  and  healthy  and 
of  good  colour,  but  in  certain  districts  barley  and  oat  crops  sown  late  are  thin  and 
backward,  and  wire  worm  is  reported  to  be  prevalent.  At  the  moment  it  is  estimated 
that  the  area  under  the  three  crops  is  about  the  same  as  last  season.  Beans  and  peas 
look  promising. 

Potatoes  were  late  on  the  whole  and  germination  has  been  slow.  While  conditions 
vary  considerably,  prospects  are  fair,  but  rain  is  badly  needed. 

As  regards  roots,  it  is  too  early  to  report  anything  except  that  sowing  was  carried 
out  generally  under  favourable  conditions. 

Hay. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  winter  keep,  fields  were  grazed  later  than  usual 
in  many  districts,  and  subsequently  growth  was  retarded  by  the  cold  weather.  On 
present  appearances  yields  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be  low,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  "  seeds  hay,"  which  is  expected  to  yield  about  15  per  cent  below  average,  while 
in  the  case  of  meadow  hay  a  deficiency  approaching  10  per  cent  is  anticipated.  The 
area  for  hay  generally  will  be  about  the  same  as  usual. 

As  regards  hops,  the  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  10  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year,  and  the  growth  of  the  vine  has  with  recent  warmth  made  strong  and  vigorous 
progress. 

Coming  to  fruit,  although  early  optimistic  anticipations  for  tree  fruit  have  been 
somewhat  affected  by  low  temperature  in  early  May,  and  subsequently  by  heavy  local 
thunderstorms,  the  reports  from  the  principal  districts  indicate  that  on  the  whole  the 
apple  crop  will  be  only  slightly  below  average,  while  good  crops  of  pears  are  expected 
in  most  areas.  Plum  trees  at  present  are  carrying  abnormal  quantities  of  fruit,  and 
a  heavy  crop  is  anticipated,  while  the  outlook  for  cherries  is  also  good.  In  the  case 
of  small  fruits,  the  position  is  not  so  good.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  have  suffered 
from  last  year's  drought,  and  while  currants  progress  satisfactorily,  gooseberries  are 
variable. 

STEEL  CABLES  AS  GIRDERS 

Interesting  tests  have  been  made  of  the  great  abundance  of  steel  cables  coming 
from  the  stores  of  the  late  German  navy  to  determine  whether  the  material  could  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  Inasmuch  as  cables  made  from  high-grade  steel  are  known 
to  stand  greater  stresses  than  ingot  iron  bars,  the.  possibility  of  wrapping  these  cables 
in  concrete  and  using  them  as  girders  has  been  investigated  in  the  first  place.  As 
pointed  out  by  Professor  O.  Colberg  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Concrete 
Association,  the  cable  girders  thus  obtained  were  tested  as  to  their  tensile  and  com- 
pression strengths,  and  the  results  obtained  showed  that  the  breaking  strength  and 
tensile  stresses  warranted  the  use  of  concrete  cable-girders  in  the  place  of  round  iron 
girders. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Tkaih:  Com  mission kk  Haukison  Watson 

London,  England,  June  L6,  1922. — Conditions,  if  quiet,  are  becoming  distinctly 
brighter,  and  recent  features  which  point  to  still  further  improvement  are  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  tin*  Bl  sterling  to  $4.50,  the  reduction  to  a  bank  rate  of  3*  per  cent, 
and  the  end  of  the  engineering  lockout. 

This  untWtunate  dispute,  which  has  dragged  on  for  the  past  three  months,  has 
had  a  paralysing  influence  on  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  and 
trad.'  and  throttled  the  progress  which  was  being  made  in  several  of  them.  The  settle- 
menl  which  has  juei  been  made  hae  not  altered  previous  conditions  to  any  great 
extent  because  while  the  men  have  obtained  certain  concessions,  the  employers  retain 
the  right  to  manage,  which  was  the  fundamental  point  which  was  at  issue.    In  any 

the  return  of  the  men  which  is  now  taking  place  should  give  a  fillip  to  things, 
because  it  is  reported  in  the  electrical  and  certain  other  industries  that  considerable 
and  important  orders  have  accumulated. 

Indeed  it  the  progress  which  has  been  made  here  should  be  followed  by  the  satis- 
factory solution  of  several  matters  of  world-wide  importance  which  are  now  being 
with,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  country  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  considerable 
trade  improvement  of  a  steady  nature. 

Another  feature  which  has  increased  confidence  is  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
wholesale  prices  in  this  country  has  practically  remained  unchanged  during  the  past 
four  months. 

While  the  iron  and  steel  trades  have  been  particularly  hit  by  the  engineering 
lock-out,  the  existing  strikes  in  Belgium  and  the  knowledge  that  German  makers  are 
unable  to  give  delivery  to  further  orders,  have  created  a  more  hopeful  feeling.  Inci- 
dentally these  two  circumstances  may  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  export  of  Canadian 
wire  nails  to  the  United  Kingdom  provided  that  manufacturers  can  compete  in  price 
with  the  United  States. 

APPLICATION  OF  PART  II  OF  THE   SAFEGUARDING  OF"  INDUSTRIES  ACT 

An  incident  of  more  than  passing  interest  is  the  recent  decision  of  the  cabinet 
that  Part  II  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  shall  be  brought  into  force  in 
connection  with  the  dumping  into  this  country  of  fabric  gloves  from  Germany. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Act  provides  that  an  import  duty  of  per 
cent  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  products  of  a  specific  country  when  these,  owing  to 
particular  circumstances,  are  being  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  special  committee  appointed  for  purposes  of  investigation, 
are  so  unfair  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  unemployment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their 
recommendation-  being  subject  to  confirmation  by  Parliament. 

Although  it  has  been  officially  announced  that  similar  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  consider  representations  made  by  manufacturers  of  a  number  of  other 
articles,  this  is  the  first  decision  announced  and  may  be  the  forerunner  of  important 
fiscal  developments. 

As  several  of  these  commodities,  such  as  aluminium  ware,  enamelled  ware,  etc., 
me  manufactured  in  Canada,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Germany  and  other  countries  which  are  deriving  benefit  from  depre- 
ciated currency  and  similar  advantages  might  be  of  assistance  to  Canadian  exporters. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  returns  of  foreign  trade  during  May  are  also  encouraging,  the  imports, 
valued  at  £88.814,459,  showing  an  increase  of  ovsr  £8,000,000  over  April,  and  also 
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being  in  excess  of  May,  1921,  when  prices  were  much  higher,  while  it  is  particu- 
larly satisfactory  that  imports  of  "  raw  materials  "  alone  mark  an  advance  of  nearly 
19  per  cent  over  April. 

Exports  of  British  products  amounting  to  £58,045.353  also  show  an  increase  of 
£2,500,000  over  April,  while  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  re-exports  is  so  slight  as  to 
leave  the  position  unchanged. 


SHORTAGE  OF  BUTTER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  June  13,  1922. — In  conversation  with  several  wholesale  butter  mer- 
chants to-day,  it  was  learned  that  a  serious  shortage  of  batter  during  the  next  few 
months  is  predicted  by  all  importers  whose  business  it  is  to  study  the  sources  of  supply 
and  the  probable  demand.  Apparently  there  are  a  number  of  factors  influencing  the 
situation.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  stocks  are  exceedingly  small  in  the  United 
States,  consequently  the  Americans  are  already  buying  Danish  butter  in  Copenhagen. 
France  is  short,  and  is  calling  upon  Holland  and  Denmark  for  supplies ;  and  in  addi- 
tion is  endeavouring  to  purchase  through  London  both  Australasian  and  Argentine 
unsalted.  Italy  is  experiencing  exceedingly  dry  and  hot  weather,  and  is  therefore 
importing  from  any  sources  from  which  supplies  are  derivable.  South  Africa  too  is 
in  the  market  for  her  winter  supplies. 

The  wholesale  price  of  butter  has  advanced  about  16s.  per  cwt.  during  the  lasi 
few  days.  Best  New  Zealand  seven  days  ago  was  obtainable  at  170s.  per  cwt. ;  at  the 
time  of  writing  it  is  commanding  186s.  per  cwt. 

CHANGES  IN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  butter  trade  being  seasonal  and  dependent  upon  climatic  conditions  each 
year  in  the  countries  of  origin,  statistics  are  not  such  a  trustworthy  guide  regarding 
the  progress  or  retrogression  of  the  various  exporting  countries  as  they  are  in  the 
case  of  more  stable  manufactured  goods;  nevertheless,  they  afford  some  idea  of  the 
changes  in  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  general  trend  of  the  import  trade. 


1913 

1921 

Countries  of  Origin 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

  751,414 

Sweden  

  332,331 

808 

  1,706,759 

1,250,176 

Netherlands  

  153,172 

63,065 

  248,579 

542 

United  States.  .    .  .  

  164 

1,910 

Argentine  Republic  

  72,418 

401,354 

  275,519 

419,757 

  155,936 

244,689 

Queensland  

  156,944 

263,560 

  251,663' 

709,381 

43,138 

Other  Countries  

  33,316 

125,618 

3,523.998 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  supplies  from  Kussia  last  year  were 
nil  compared  with  751,414  cwt.  in  the  last  complete  pre-war  year.  There  seems  no 
likelihood  of  consignments  coming  from  that  country,  on  even  a  moderate  scale,  for 
many  years.  Supplies  from  the  Argentine  Republic  exhibit  a  very  substantial 
increase,  it  will  be  observed,  as  do  also  those  received  from  Australia.  The  most 
remarkable  increase,  however,  is  recorded  by  New  Zealand,  imports  from  which 
source  were  457,718  cwt.  larger  last  year  than  in  1913. 
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Canada's  progress  is  worthy  of  notice.  From  813  cwt.  in  1913  to  43,138  cwt.  in 
ll'i'l  is  an  ineroaso  to  ho  proud  of.    Tho  figures  should  be  studied,  however,  not  on 

ml  of  the  progress  recorded,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  opportunity  presented 
extensive  augmentation  of  Canada's  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
total  imports  of  butter  were  3,523,998  cwt.  last  year.  If  Canada  should  be  compelled 
to  find  a  now  market  for  a  similar  quantity  to  that  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
r.Hn,  namely  10. »;:»:;, ;ll  1  pounds,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan.  .June  I),  1922. — During  the  month  of  May  there  have  been  fewer  business 
failure-,  the  Discount  Bank  crisis  has  been  settled,  not  circulation  has  decreased, 
is  been  larger,  an  unusual  trading  activity  has  characterized  the 
securities  going  up,  and  the  commercial  markets  have  shown  more 
animation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  barometer  has  not  been  so  clear,  the 
BOcial  situation  has  been  more  lurid,  crop  reports  have  not  been  quite  so  encouraging, 
unemployment  figures  have  registered  a  small  decline,  a  metallurgical  strike  involv- 

50,000  workmen  has  occurred,  net  investment  in  joint  stock  companies  has  been 
tees,  deposits  in  the  commercial  banks  have  slightly  fallen  off,  the  latest  trade 
figures  show  January's  imports  double  Italian  exports,  exchange  has  not  been  so 
good,  and  wholesale  prices  have  remained  stationary.  These  captions  are  treated  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

THE  POLITICAL  PHASE 

With  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  ministerial  colleagues  back  in  the  chamber 
the  Genoa  Conference,  the  House  has  settled  down  to  the  discussion  of  depart- 
budgets  and  pressing  problems  affecting  the  national  economy.    It  is  antici- 
pated  that  Parliament  will  prorogue  shortly,  but  whether  the  present  Government 
will  holiday  in  power  depends  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  and  Catholic 
ties.    The  former  have  by  a  vote  of  60  to  30  recently  approved  a  party  motion 
to  collaborate  with  a  government  whose  main  policy  it  can't  support,  whereas  the 
rive  of  the  Socialist  party  throughout  the  country  has  disapproved  of  this  par- 
liamentary manoeuvre  and  is  convening  the  National  Council.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Catholic  or  Popular  party  is  pressing  the  Government  for  a  more  vigorous 
handling  of  the  social  and  agricultural  problems. 

Uncertainty  is  therefore  clouding  the  political  horizon. 

THE  SOCIAL  PHASE 

Unfortunately  the  past  month  has  not  been  free  from  social  disturbances.  The 
province  of  Emilia  with  its  capital  Bologna,  and  even  Rome  the  capital,  had  been 
the  centres  where  extremism  has  resulted  in  the  issuing  of  a  few  socially  perturbing 
reports.  Claims  and  counterclaims  as  to  the  justifiableness  of  their  actions  are 
being  made  by  both  Socialists  and  Fascisti,  while  frequent  reprisals,  especially  in 
central  Italy,  have  continued  to  take  place.  Such  occurrences  cannot  lightly  be 
explained  away,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  harmonizing  influences  which  make  for 
general  public  order  are  still  lacking  in  their  pervasive  quality.  If,  however,  the 
social  situation  is  reviewed  over  a  longer  period  much  progress  rather  than  retrogres- 
sion is  recorded. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PHASE 

The  cold  and  rainy  weather  experienced  generally  during  the  month  of  April 
checked  the  growth  of  cereals,  while  the  rains  in  some  zones  encouraged  the  growth 
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of  weeds.  The  area  under  wheat  this  season  is  estimated  at  11,490-6  thousand  acres 
or  97-6  per  cent  of  the  area  under  wheat  last  year,  and  104-6  per  cent  of  the  average 
area  under  wheat  for  the*  five-year  period  1916-20.  Rye  it  is  estimated  is  sown  this 
year  over  an  area  of  284-2  thousand  acres  or  99  per  cent  of  last  year's  area,  and 
102-2  per  cent  of  the  preceding  five-years'  average.  The  area  under  barley  is  given 
as  543-6  thousand  acres  or  100-6  per  cent  of  the  area  sown  in  1921  and  108  per  cent 
of  the  preceding  five-years'  average.  Oats  is  sown  this  year  over,  it  is  estimated, 
1,181-1  thousand  acres  or  98-9  per  cent  of  last  year's  area  under  oats  and  103-8  per 
cent  of  the  five  years'  average  1916-20.  The  cultivated  area  under  maize  in  192'2 
is  placed  at  3,706-6  thousand  acres  or  100  per  cent  and  9'8-9  per  cent  of  the  1921 
and  .1916-20  areas  respectively.  The  area  under  rice  is  estimated  at  296-5  thousand 
acres  or  103-4  per  cent  and  90-5  per  cent  of  the  areas  for  the  respective  periods. 
Thus  the  area  under  wheat,  rye  and  oats  is  slightly  below  that  of  last  year,  the  area 
under  barley  and  rice  is  slightly  higher,  while  the  area  under  maize  is  approximately 
the  same.  In  comparison  with  the  preceding  five-year  period,  however,  the  area  under 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  this  year  is  appreciably  higher,  while  the  area  under  maize 
and  especially  of  rice  is  lower. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PHASE 

Unemployment. — Unemployment  decreased  to  498,606  as  on  the  1st  of  April 
from  576,284  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  from  over  600,000  on  the  1st  of  February. 
This  improvement  is  due  mainly  to  increased  agricultural  activity.  During  April, 
however,  a  slightly  greater  unemployment  was  evident,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  some 
501,724  persons  are  given  as  out  of  work. 

Strikes. — May  day  (the  1st)  or  Labour  day  passed  off  quietly  ,in  Italy,  but  the 
month  closed  with  the  declaration  of  a  general  strike  by  the  metallurgical  workers 
of  the  Milan  province.  Some  50,000  persons  are  affected.  The  intention  of  the 
industrialists  to  reduce  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  firms  has  led  to  this  economic 
revolt,  and  Government  intervention  in  this  case  did  not  succeed  in  reconciling  the 
opposing  viewpoints  of  capital  and  labour.  Strikes  among  the  agricultural  workers 
of  two  of  the  provinces,  though  persisting  but  a  few  days,  are  also  to  be  recorded. 
A  few  other  open  labour  troubles  of  smaller  account  have  also  been  in  evidence 
during  the  month. 

Strike  figures  for  the  whole  year  1921  have  just  been  published,  and  a  very 
marked  betterment  over  1920  is  registered  therein.  According  to  these  statistics 
some  1,045  strikes  took  place  in  1921,  involving  644,564  workers  and  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  7,772,870  working  days.  Quite  large  though  these  returns  are,  yet  strikes 
decreased  from  1920  by  44-4  per  cent,  workers  involved  by  49-2  per  cent,  and  days 
lost  by  52-6  per  cent.  As  compared  with  the  average  returns  for  the  normal  period 
1905-1914,  the  figures  for  1921  show  an  increase  of  152  strikes  and  428,559  strikers. 
The  textile  and  metallurgical  group  of  industries  were  the  most  serious  sufferers  in 
1921. 

Labour  Organizations. — According  to  statistics  recently  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Labour  at  Geneva,  there  were  3,100,000  persons  enrolled  in 
Italian  labour  organizations  in  1920  as  compared  with  ,972,000  in  1913.  Italy  thus 
comes  fifth  among  the  world  powers  as  regards  the  number  of  adherents  to  labour 
unions  and  is  preceded  by  Germany  (13  million),  Great  Britain  (8,024,000),  Russia 
(5,220,000),  and  the  United  States  (5,179,000).  The  most  important  Italian  organi- 
zations are  known  as  (1)  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  with  1,926,861  mem- 
bers, 46  per  cent  of  whom  are  made  up  of  agricultural  workers  and  44  per  cent  by 
industrial  workmen;  and  (2)  the  Italian  Confederation  of  Workmen  with  1,182,291 
adherents,  80  per  cent  of  its  members  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  11  per  cent  to 
the  textile  industry. 
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i<i  Hurts. — The  number  of  business  failures  reported  for  the  first  four  months 
.  |  are  given  a>  as  compared  with  363  for  the  corresponding  period  of 

1921,  and  with  282  for  the  same  months  of  1920.  The  failures  during  the  month  of 
April  oi  thia  year  were  277  as  contrasted  with  3'06  for  the  preceding  month  of 
March. 

Industrial  adjustment. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  readjustment  is  taking  place  in  the 
whole  industrial  and  commercial  field.  Capital  in  many  cases  is  being  written  down, 
while  the  weaker  concerns  are  either  being  liquidated  or  absorbed  by  the  stronger.  The 
re  rganization  of  the  large  Ansaldo  and  Hva  metallurgical  plants  is  to  date  proceeding 

satisfactorily. 

In    s     ents,    The  total  amount  of  money  invested  in  joint  stock  companies  during 
April  amounted  to  129-2  million  lire,  as  compared  with  153-4  million  in  March. 
Through  capital  reductions  and  liquidation  some  93-4  million  lire  have  been  with- 
drawn, thus  giving  a  net  investment  for  the  month  of  35-7  million  lire  as  compared 
L03'l  million  lire  during  the  preceding  month. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  Banco,  di  Sconto  Crisis. — The  Banca  di  Sconto  crisis  has  now  been  settled 
by  the  approval  of  the  specially  appointed  Government  Tribunal  of  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Discount  Bank  and  its  creditors,  reference  to  which  was  made  in 
the  writer's  April  report  on  the  Italian  Situation.  The  superseding  Banca  National  e 
di  Credito  (National  Bank  of  Credit)  will  shortly  open,  with  a  fully  paid-up  capital  of 
250  million  lire.  The  new  board  of  directors  have  been  selected  from  the  creditors  of 
the  old  bank,  and  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Bank  is  to  be  the  present 
Director  of  the  Banca  Commerciale  at  New  York.  The  new  bank's  first  duties  will 
be  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  defunct  institution. 

Banking  situation. — Note  circulation,  as  disclosed  in  the  March  report  of  the 
Lg  banks,  shows  a  reduction  of  145  million  lire  for  the  month,  and  a  reduction  of 
t'»42-8  million  lire  since  the  end  of  January. 

The  total  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  February,  both 
commercial  and  on  state  account,  is  placed  by  the  Director  of  the  Banca  d'ltalia  in 
his  recent  annual  report  at  20,419-9  million  lire  or  about  8  million  lire  less  than  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1921. 

Deposits  in  the  leading  commercial  banks  are  somewhat  lower  for  March  than  for 
February  and  now  at  2,039-7  million  lire  have  registered  a  decrease  of  18-7  million  lire. 
Bills  discounted  by  the  commercial  banks  at  the  end  of  March  were  7,335-5  million  lire 
as  contrasted  with  7,203-2  million  lire  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  month,  while  the 
bills  discounted  by  the  banks  of  issue  stood  on  March  31  at  5,874-4  million  lire  over 
-  inst  5,774-8  million  lire  at  the  end  of  February. 

A  resume  of  the  activity  of  the  Banca  d'ltalia  (which  is  the  Government  bank  of 
Italy)  in  its  annual  report  for  1921  shows  that  bills  discounted  by  that  bank  alone 
were  3,189-3  million  lire  for  1921  and  2,423-6  million  lire  for  1920,  while  advances  on 
securities  were  2,401-1  million  lire  in  1921  as  compared  with  2,079-4  million  lire  in 
1920.    The  Economist  writes  in  this  connection  as  follows: — 

"As  paper  inflation  has  not  increased  since  June  30,  1920,  the  extraordinary 
increases  of  discounts  and  advances  in  the  last  two  years  are  startling.  No  increase 
in  the  effective  activities  of  the  banks  can  justify  the  sudden  jump.  The  process  is 
evidently  not  one  of  healthy  growth,  but  of  a  transference  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Bank 
of  Italy  of  the  task  of  financing  industrial  concerns.  Banks  of  issue,  instead  of  being 
bankers'  bankers,  are  transformed  into  ordinary  bankers,  in  direct  touch  with  traders 
and  manufacturers.  This  position,  although  it  cannot  be  called  perilous,  claims  the 
closest  attention." 

Bank  clearings  in  1921  just  now  published  totalled  some  649-4  million  lire  over 

against  519  -9  million  lire  in  1920. 
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State  revenue. — Revenue  receipts  for  the  July-April  period  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  are  given  at  10,685  million  lire  or  an  increase  of  1,614  million  lire  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1920-21.  If  100  is  taken  as  the  revenue  index  number 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1913-14,  then  532-3  and  627  would  repre- 
sent the  corresponding  index  numbers  for  the  respective  periods  of  1920-21  and 
1921-22. 

Half-year  situation  of  the  Treasury. — In  the  analysis  of  state  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  July-December,  1921, 
total  revenue  is  placed  at  7,716-7  million  lire  and  total  disbursement  at  7,748-4 
million  lire,  or  a  deficit  of  some  31-7  million  lire. 

THE   FOREIGN    TRADE  PHASE 

January's  trade. — Preliminary  statistics  of  Italy's  foreign  trade  for  January  of 
this  year  show  that  imports  valued  at  1,308-8  million  lire  were  more  than  double 
the  country's  exports  valued  at  619-3  million  lire.  There  is  thus  an  unfavourable 
trade  balance  for  the  month  of  689-2  million  lire. 

Commercial  agreements. — A  commercial  agreement  with  Russia  was  concluded 
at  the  end  of  May,  while  the  trade  arrangement  with  Germany  made  in  August, 
1921,  has  been  renewed  for  a  period  ending  the  28th  of  February,  1923. 

THE  EXCHANGE 

The  lira  climbed  up  from  83-01  to  the  pound  sterling  and  from  19-05  to  the 
American  dollar  on  the  1st  of  May  to  86-61  and  19-48  respectively  on  the  20th,  while 
on  the  31st  it  had  recovered  to  85-65  and  19-22.  The  lira's  best  showing  was  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  when  83-01  and  18-60  were  the  official  quotations.  Disappoint- 
ment over  the  indefinite  results  of  the  Genoa  Conference  is  given  as  the  month's 
principal  retarding  factor  in  Italian  exchange  movements. 

THE  SECURITY  MARKET 

An  unusual  trading  activity  has  characterized  the  Bourse  movements  during 
the  past  month,  and  there  has  been  a  very  pronounced  improvement  in  nearly  all  the 
listed  securities.  Whether  this  animation  is  but  a  sporadic  occurrence,  or  whether 
advances  will  continue  to  be  scored,  is  at  present  problematical.  Other  recent  spurts, 
although  less  vigorous  than  that  recorded  during  May,  have  not  been  maintained, 
and  a  noticeable  element  of  speculation  pervaded  the  May  stock  markets.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  recent  lowering  of  the  interest  on  treasury  bonds  and  the  temporary 
suspension  of  their  issue,  and  the  prevailing  desire  to  move  the  stagnancy  of  the 
past  months,  have  tended  to  check  the  hesitating  mood  of  buyers  and  to  render  the 
market  less  featureless. 

On  the  77  securities  quoted  on  the  Milan  bourse,  65  moved  up  during  the  month 
1,389  points,  8  went  down  24  points,  and  4  showed  no  change.  ( 

Both  Government  scrips  gained  over  2  points,  while  the  general  rally  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  bank,  transport,  textile,  mechanical  and  most  miscellaneous  shares. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  MARKETS 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  more  optimism  in  the  commercial  markets  during 
May  than  throughout  the  preceding  month.  Quite  an  amount  of  silk  business  has 
been  put  through,  and  prices  are  tending  to  harden.  The  cotton  market  has  broad- 
ened, and  quotations  are  on  the  upward  trend.  Healthier  symptoms  have  been  diag- 
nosed by  wool  merchants  in  their  particular  trade.  Though  hemp  prices  are  station- 
ary and  business  is  quiet,  it  has  been  better  than  a  month  ago.    Both  raw  jute  and 
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manufactured  jute  for  potato  bag*  has  boon  in  greater  demand.  In  hides  and  skins 
prices  have  been  sustained,  while  there  is  a  strong  undertone  in  chromes  and  the 
leather  markets  generally.  The  wine  markets  have  been  inclined  to  be  busier,  but 
olive  oil  trading  is  still  under  a  cloud.  The  grain  markets  have  been  exceptionally 
i  .  ad  prices  have  somewhat  gone  up.  A  scarcity  of  slaughter  cattle  has  made 
business  more  keen  also  in  this  field.  Uncertainty  characterizes  the  metallurgical 
market,  but  prices  are  resisting  any  decrease.  Quotations  ,for  both  best  Admiralty 
and  American  eoal  have  been  easier  during  the  month. 

THE   ITALIAN   TARIFF  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

'1  1'  Government  decree  which  will  shortly  be  published  there  has  been 
extended  till  December  31,  1022,  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  import  duty  on 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  corn,  except  white  corn. 

Say,  butter  of  all  kinds,  pastes  made  from  grain,  plates  and  wire  of  nickel 
alloys,  platinum  scrap,  quinine  products  of  all  kinds,  rice  partly  husked,  semi-fine 
or  damaged,  rice  fiours  other  than  those  of  first  quality,  and  dried  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  may  now  be  exported  without  license  formalities. 

(3)  The  importation  of  precious  stones  without  license  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Italian  Government. 

(4)  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  Italian  sugar  monopoly  will  be  abolished  in 
August  with  the  result  that  from  then  onwards  sugar  will  be  allowed  to  be  privately 
imported  without  license. 

(5)  The  price  fixed  for  the  first  half  of  June  for  certificates  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  Italian  customs  duties  is  372  per  100  gold  lire,  or  i.e.,  a  surcharge 
for  duties  paid  in  paper  of  272  per  cent.  The  price  fixed  for  the  first  half  of  May 
was  356,  and  for  the  second  half  of  May  364. 

COST  OF  LTVING 

The  general  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  in  Milan  remains  stationary  for  the 
month  of  May  with  the  index  for  food  products  and  textiles  slightly  up. 

THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  OF  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  June  6,  1922. — The  Italian  boot  and  shoe  industry  was  considerably 
developed  during  the  war  largely  because  of  the  pressing  demands  for  the  military 
hut  partially  also  on  account  of  civilian  requirements.  The  concentration  of  the 
Italian  factories  on  the  manufacture  of  army  shoes  caused,  for  example,  a  scarcity  of 
civilian  footwear,  and  hence  exorbitant  prices.  In  order  to  afford  relief  from  this 
distressing  condition,  as  early  as  August,  1917,  the  Government  took  measures  to 
oblige  certain  Italian  factories  to  conform  to  fixed  specifications  both  in  respect  to 
raw  material  and  finished  product  and  to  ensure  a  proper  relation  between  consump- 
tion and  supply.  New  regulations  were  from  time  to  time  prescribed  until  the 
"  national "  shoe  became  a  prominent  article  on  the  market,  selling  at  half  or  less  than 
half  the  price  of  the  "free"  manufactured  shoe.  From  this  beginning  the  Govern- 
ment built  up  under  its  segis  quite  an  important  boot  and  shoe  industry,  which  two 
years  ago  this  spring  in  the  fifty-four  factories  under  Government  control  produced 
about  37,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day,  or  at  that  time  approximately  half  of  the  country's 
total  output.  Since,  then,  however,  the  "  national "  shoe  industry  as  just  outlined 
has  gradually  disappeared. 

Xow  the  significance  of  the  foregoing  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Italian  boot  and  shoe  industry  was  coached  to  make  a  low-priced  shoe  and  accordingly 
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to  cater  to  the  less  well-to-do  classes.  Not  only  that,  but  several  Italian  companies 
were  promoted  during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  making  military  boots  and  shoes, 
and  although  in  the  last  three  years  attempts  have  been  made  by  these  firms  to  utilize 
the  war  machinery  installed  from  1915  onwards,  yet  it  has  been  frequently  found  that 
the  supplying  of  the  army  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  meeting  the  finer 
tastes  of  the  ordinary  buyers  of  boots  and  shoes.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  known 
that  some  civilian  shoes  placed  on  the  market  by  these  army  boot  manufacturers 
had  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  find  no  sale  at  all.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
several  of  these  newer  factories  are  now  closed  down,  and  that  a  setback  has  occurred 
in  the  development  of  the  Italian  boot  and  shoe  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  few  older  Italian  manufactories  which  turn  out  a  relatively  good-quality  shoe 
which  finds  a  ready  market  among  a  numerically  important  clientele. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ITALIAN  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

Normally  it  is  estimated  that  the  Italian  boot  and  shoe  industry  can  look  after 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  consumption.  Not  only  are  there  large  plants- 
making  boots  and  shoes,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  so-called  manufactories  employ 
some  three,  four,  or  five  operatives  and  hand-make  shoes  according  to  ordered  measure- 
ments. The  quality  of  the  material  and  of  the  workmanship  in  these  hand-made 
shoes  is  generally  very  excellent,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  Italians  in  every 
city  and  town  who  have  their  own  family  shoemaker  and  who  always  buy  the  hand- 
made shoes.  Naturally  the  cost  of  such  shoes — which  is  two  or  three  times  the  price 
of  the  machine-made  product — limits  the  circle  of  buyers  to  those  of  the  better-to-do 
classes  who  can  afford  them,  but  if  a  really  first-quality  shoe  according  to  our  standard 
is  desired  in  Italy,  it  is  either  necessary  to  purchase  the  hand-made  variety  or  else 
generally  buy  an  imported  model.  Canadian  standards  for  footwear,  however,  are 
not  necessarily  Italian,  and  among  the  rank  and  file  our  standards  are  more  exacting 
than  the  popular  standards  here.  Hence  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  Italian  boot  and 
shoe  industry.  The  Italian  factories  have  not  yet  learned  to  build  a  shoe  so  artistically 
and  so  well  made  as  our  Canadian  industry,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  the  high-class 
hand-made  shoes  supply  the  exacting  taste  of  those  who  appreciate  artistic  appear- 
ance and  wearing  qualities.  The  need  then  for  imported  shoes  comes  not  so  much 
from  the  qualitative  character  of  the  market  as  from  the  quantitative  deficiency  of 
the  supply,  although  better-quality  imported  shoes  can  often  be  had  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  equivalent  quality  produced  locally. 

FROM  WHERE  THEN  DOES  ITALY  BUY  HER  IMPORTED  SHOES? 

In  1913  Italy  bought  in  foreign  countries  1,280,325  pairs  of  leather  shoes;  in 
1914,  1,043,919  pairs;  in  1915,  1,178,835  pairs;  in  1919,  1,215,946  pairs;  and  in  1920, 
817,602  pairs.  From  January  to  September  of  last  year — the  latest  month  for  which 
statistics  are  available — some  232,557  pairs  were  imported.  The  falling  off  of  these 
imports  is  due  principally  to  the  overstocking  of  the  market  with  locally  manufac- 
tured shoes,  and  to  the  dearness  of  exchange  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  largest  supplier  to  Italy  of  this  commodity.  Take  the  year  1920  as  illustrative. 
The  United  States  was  responsible  for  60  per  cent  of  the  imports,  Switzerland  for 
25  per  cent,  Great  Britain  for  7  per  cent,  France  for  5  per  cent,  and  other  countries 
for  three  per  cent.  The  significant  fact  is  that  over  half  of  Italy's  imported  shoes 
comes  from  the  United  States — a  statement  which  the  statistics  of  other  years  would 
verify.  The  new  tendency  in  Italian  buying,  however,  has  been  in  favour  of  German 
shoes,  owing  principally  to  the  exchange,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  what 
percentage  Germany  shipped  to  Italy  last  year.  The  writer  in  conversation  last  week 
with  the  manager  of  a  large  retail  shoe  firm  here  in  Milan  was  informed  that  between 
July  and  December  about  15,000  pairs  of  German  shoes  were  sold  by  that  firm  alone 
in  Milan.  And  this  firm  is  only  one  of  many  throughout  Italy  selling  German  shoes. 
Swiss  and  French  shoes  of  the  fancier  and  finer  type  also  command  normally  a  fairly 
important  sale  on  this  market.    English  shoes  are  not  in  any  great  demand. 
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Given  a  more  normal  exchange  basis,  however,  it  will  probably  develop  that  fewer 
German  shoes  will  he  sold  in  Italy,  while  owing  to  the  trade  channels  already  estab- 
lished, it  may  he  expeeted  that  more  American  shoes  will  be  brought  into  Italy. 

PRESENT  SALE  SITUATION 

At  the  present  time  manufacturers  ami  wholesalers  have  quite  large  stocks,  mostly 
ol  native-made  goods,  on  hand,  hut  these  are  being  gradually  cleared  off.  A  large 
number  of  Bales  have  recently  been  Ln  evidence,  and  some  still  continue,  with  the 
result  thai  many  purchasers  are  holding  off  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices.  The 
new  spring  models  have,  however,  been  frequently  taken  up,  even  if  there  is  no  con- 
BpicuOUS  revival  as  yet  in  the  retail  trade.  Once  stocks  are  liquidated  there  will  be 
B  n  sumption  in  loeal  buying,  although  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  selling  American  and  Canadian  shoes  will  be  largely  dependent  on  a  more 
favourable  rate  of  exchange.  In  the  meantime  home  manufactories  and  foreign 
countries  whose  money  is  less  dear  than  Canadian  must  be  expected  to  meet  the  bulk 

e  Italian  boot  and  shoe  requirements. 

CONDITIONING  FACTORS  DETERMINING  TRANSATLANTIC  SALES 

Given,  however,  a  restoration  of  normal  market  conditions,  and  given  a  population 
of  about  40,000,000  of  people  which  produce  only  about  two-thirds  of  their  boot  and 
shoe  requirements,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  foreign  exporters  which  should  also  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  Canadian  producers.  Here  again,  however,  conditioning  factors 
enter  into  play. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  though  Italy  has  a  large  population,  boots  and  shoes  are 
not  every  day  worn  by  every  one.  A  great  number  of  Italians,  chiefly  from  among 
the  peasant  class,  seldom  wear  any  boots  or  shoes  such  as  we  know  them  in  Canada, 
but  use  what  are  called  "  zoccoli " — that  is  soles  made  of  wood  and  shaped  like  the 
sole  and  heel  of  a  leather  shoe  except  that  the  forward  part  of  the  sole  is  fitted  with 
a  wooden  cleat.  This  footwear  is  fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  strap  of  leather  or  canvas 
around  the  toes,  but  left  loose  at  the  heels,  with  the  result  that  the  "  zoccoli "  flop  at 
each  step.  Such  are  the  typical  peasant  shoes  throughout  Italy.  To  supplement  this 
type  is  the  cloth  shoe  with  a  hemp  or  rope  sole,  something  after  the  model  of  our 
carpet  slippers  in  Canada.  These  are  also  extensively  used  by  the  agricultural  class, 
particularly  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  country. 

NATIONAL  TASTES  IN  SHOES 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  even  granted  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  demand 
previously  referred  to,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  Canadian  shoes  can  be  sold  in  Italy 
without  regard  to  the  national  tastes.  Our  shoe  exporters  to  do  well  in  this  market 
will  have  to  pattern  their  goods  to  the  style  that  happens  to  be  in  vogue.  The  Italian 
women  of  most  classes  demand  as  a  rule  excessively  high  heels  and  rounded,  not 
pointed,  toes.  A  drummer  would  have  no  chance  here  of  selling  women's  fashionable 
sport  or  tramping  shoes  to  the  Italian  trade.  An  Italian  woman  of  the  better  class — 
and  it  is  only  this  class  whom  foreign  exporters  can  cater  to — never  walks  when  she 
can  possibly  ride,  and  a  cross-country  tramp  for  pleasure  does  not  interest  her.  The 
Cuban  heel  is  not  popular,  while  the  old  Louis  model  is  giving  place  to  a  higher  and 
more  fantastic  Louis  shape.  Men's  shoes  are  likewise  not  built  on  the  elongated  last 
popular  at  home,  but  on  a  broader  form.  Moreover,  the  combination  style  of  suede, 
cloth,  patents,  or  different  coloured  leathers  in  the  same  shoe  has  a  general  attractive- 
ness for  the  Italian  purchaser.  Well-dressed  Italian  men  and  women  are  often  seen 
wearing  what  to  us  would  be  the  most  fantastic  kind  of  shoe,  but  which  to  them  is 
the  height  of  good  taste.  It  is  not  the  introduction  of  American  models  which  has 
done  so  much  to  popularize  the  transatlantic  shoe,  but  rather  the  making  of  the  typical 
Italian  or  one  might  say  the  continental  model  by  United  States  manufacturers  that 
has  led  to  the  success  of  the  American  boot  and  shoe  business  in  Italy. 
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The  character  and  style  of  the  better-class  footwear  sold  in  Italy  may  be  there- 
fore summarized  as  follows:  (a)  sole  fastened  by  the  turned  process  (only  lower- 
quality  shoes  are  nailed) ;  (b)  upper  leather  both  calf  and  kid,  the  former  predomi- 
nating; (c)  balmoral  or  blucher  styles,  the  more  popular  being  the  former;  few  high 
shoes  and  few  button  shoes  for  ladies  and  few  button  shoes  for  men;  (d)  medium 
and  wide  lasts;  (e)  Military  heels  for  men  and  very  high  and  curved  heels  for  women ; 
(/)  shades  black,  tan,  and  grey,  or  a  combination  of  black  and  tan,  or  a  combination 
of  grey  and  black  in  leathers  and  suedes. 

It  may  further  be  stated  that  only  imported  men's  and  women's  shoes  are  of 
general  interest  to  this  market.  Eelatively  few  children's  and  youths'  shoes  are  bought 
abroad. 

THE  SIZING  OF  SHOES 

It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  that  at  least  some  United  States  manufacturers 
have  not  only  been  willing  to  suit  the  Italian  taste  but  in  several  instances  to  size 
the  shoe  intelligently  for  this  market.  The  Italian,  unlike  the  Canadian,  does  not 
ask  for  5  or  6^  shoe,  but  for  a  38  or  40,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Attention  to  this 
detail  in  marking  the  size  of  the  shoe  on  the  sole  is  a  feature  to  be  considered  in 
exporting  shoes  to  Italy.  A  comparison  of  the  Canadian  and  Italian  sizes  in  men's 
and  women's  shoe  is  appended : — 

Men  and  Women 

2^  3,     3i,    4,    4§,      5,     oh,      6,  6i 

34§,  35J,  36,  36§,  37J,  38,  38|,  39§,  40 

7,  7k,    8,      8|,  9 

40§,  m,  42,    42§,  43£ 

PRESENT  PRICES 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  prices  of  imported  shoes  should  be.  in  competition  with 
the  prices  of  the  best  quality  of  the  machine-made  shoes  locally  produced.  Imported 
shoes  are  selling  at  present  at  from  125  to  200  lire  per  pair,  the  American  models 
retailing  at  about  150  lire.  This  price  is  higher  than  Italian  machine-made  shoes, 
which  are  retailing  at  115  to  125  lire  per  pair,  although  the  prices  of  the  imported 
shoes  are  considerably  under  Italian  hand-made  shoes,  which  retail  at  200  to  300  lire. 
Naturally  exchange  is  largely  responsible  for  the  higher  prices  of  American  shoes  jc 
present.  German  shoes  are  retailing  at  118  to  150  lire  a  pair  and  Swiss  shoes  at  150 
lire.  These  prices,  however,  which  are  an  advance  of  some  20  to  30  per  cent  over 
wholesale  quotations,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  future  trade. 

TRADING  TERMS  AND  REPRESENTATION 

(4)  Methods  of  representation  are  also  most  important  in  developing  a  shoe  busi- 
ness in  Italy.  Boots  and  shoes  are  imported  principally  by  middlemen  who  act  either 
as  agents  or  wholesalers  or  else  bought  directly  by  large  retail  houses. 

Two  well-known  United  States  firms  have  their  up-to-date  stores  in  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  where  artistically  arranged  windows  show  off  in  true 
transatlantic  style  the  boots  and  shoes  imported  from  the  United  States.  Other  big 
shoe  shops  carrying  American  shoes  feature  the  American  products  by  special  window 
advertising.  It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  manufacturers  have  launched  out 
in  no  mean  way  in  this  market,  and  commensurate  with  their  effort  has  been  their 
attainment  in  building  up  such  an  important  business. 

This  is  one  trade,  like  most  others,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  absenteeism. 
The  Canadian  exporter  must  be  represented  on  the  spot  and  connections  secured  by 
personal  solicitation.  With  advance  samples,  orders  can  be  taken  by  the  representa- 
tive and  afterwards  executed.  It  is  also  convenient  to  have  the  more  ordinary  sizes 
held  in  stock  for  refill  orders.  Otherwise  a  shoe  which  meets  with  good  acceptance 
must  be  waited  for  until  it  arrives  from  America,  and  owing  to  distances  the  second 
arrivals  may  be  too  late  for  the  season's  trade. 
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The  bool  and  shoe  import  business,  moreover,  is  not  one  carried  on  on  a  cash 
generally,  some  thirty  to  ninety  days'  sight  draft  being  the  usual  terms.  One 
German  house  is  now  giving  six  months'  credit,  but  such  extension  is  hardly  common. 
Canadian  prices  should  he  quoted  c.i.f.  Italian  ports,  and  preferably  in  lire,  although 
dollar  quotations  would  also  he  acceptable.  It  is  useless  to  quote  f.o.b.  prices  inland 
( 'anadian  town. 

SUMMARY 

To  Mini  up  then,  it  may  he  stated  (1)  that  there  exists  an  important  Italian  boot 
and  shoe  industry  which,  if  taking  care  of  a  large  part  of  the  national  consumption, 
d.  rs  not,  however,  normally  supply  total  requirements;  (2)  imported  shoes  are  prin- 
cipally needed  to  accommodate  the  better-class  trade  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  Italian 
hand-made  shoes;  (3)  that  this  trade  is  mostly  in  men's  and  women's  shoes;  (4)  that 
up  to  the  present  the  United  States  has  been  the  principal  foreign  supplier,  with 
smaller  quantities  from  chiefly  Switzerland  and  France;  (5)  that  German  shoes  are 
now  being  imported  into  Italy;  (6)  that  the  opportunity  for  introducing  Canadian 
will  be  largely  dependent  on  better  exchange  conditions;  (7)  that  the  national 
taste  must,  be  adhered  to;  (8)  that  the  laid-down  price  of  Canadian  shoes  should  be 
in  competition  or  but  slightly  higher  than  the  best-grade  machine  shoes  made  in  Italy; 
(9)  that  wide-awake  representation  is  necessary;  and  (10)  that  at  least  the  usual 
trading  terms  must  be  followed. 

FELT  SOLES 

lYw  indoor  felt  soles  are  sold  in  Italy.  The  better-to-do  women  wear  the  slip-on 
boudoir  slipper  of  silk  with  or  without  heel,  or  else  a  light-weight  leather  or  velvet 
slipper.  Men  also  wear  generally  the  light  leather  slipper.  Of  course  some  felt  and 
carpet  slippers  are  worn,  but  the  demand  is  not  large  and  is  supplied  mostly  at  home. 
In  Southern  Italy,  moreover,  the  climate  is  against  the  use  of  the  felt  slipper. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AND  GALOSHES 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  reiterate  the  remarks  made  by  the  writer  on  the  rubber 
and  shoe  trade  of  Italy,  as  this  report  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  957,  page  882. 

ITALIAN   TARIFF  ON  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

The  Italian  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  is  given  hereunder: — 

Gold  Lire 

Boots  and  Shoes  made  of  Skin  or  Leather  (not  including  Sandals, 
Slippers  and  Clogs)  • 
(As  such  are  classified  'boots  and  shoes  made  entirely  of  skin 
or  leather,  as  well  as  those  with  uppers  made  entirely  or  only 
partly  of  skin  or  leather  and  soles  of  some  other  material,  or  with 
uppers  made  of  stuff  even  if  mixed  with  india-rubber  and  leather 
soles. ) 

High  Boots   (Stivali)  pair  4.20 

(As  "Stivali"  are  classified  boots  whether  open  in  front  or 
not,  more  than  18  cm.  in  height,  measured  at  the  back  and 
including  the  heel.) 

Stivaletti — (Low  Boots)  for  Men  and  Women  pair  3.00 

(As  "Stivaletti"  are  classified  men's  and  women's  boots  whether 
open  in  front  or  not,  not  measured  more  than  18  cm.  in  height, 
measured  at  the  back  and  including  heel,  and  not  less  than  23 
cm.  in  length,  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  toe  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  heel.) 

Men's  and  Women's  Shoes  pair  2.40 

(This  heading  relates  to  men's  and  women's  shoes  not  less 
than  23  cm.  long,  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  toe  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  heel.) 

Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  pair  1.80 

(This  heading  relates  to  boots  and  shoes  less  than  23  cm.  in 
length,  but  not  less  than  16  cm.  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  toe 
to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  heel). 
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Italian  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes — Concluded 

Gold  Lire 

Babies'  Boots  and  Shoes   ,  pair  1.20 

(This  heading  relates  to  boots  and  shoes  more  than  7  cm.  but 
less  than  16  cm.  in  length  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  toe  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  heel.    Those  not  measuring  more  than  7 
cm.  are  classified  as  toys  according  to  kind.) 
Sandals  of  all  sorts  made  entirely  or  partly  of  Skin  or  Leather 
measuring  from  the  tip  of  the  toe  to  the  heel  more  than 

7  but  less  than  16  cm.  in  length  pair  0.90 

16  cm.  or  more  but  less  than  23  cm.  in  length  pair  1.20 

23  cm.  or  more  in  length  pair  1.80 

(Sandals  which  are  not  longer  than  7  cm.  are  classed  as  toys 
according  to  kind. 

Sandals  made  entirely  of  materials  different  from  skin  or  from 
leather  come  under  "slippers,"  of  tissue,  etc.,  with  soles  of  other 
materials.) 

Slippers  of  Skin  The  same  as  on  shoes 

made  of  skin  accord- 
ing to  the  kind. 

(Slippers  of  skin  are  classified  as  such  no  matter  what  the  soles 
are  made  of.) 

Of  Tissue,  Felt,  Net  Work  and  any  other  material,  excepting  skin — 

With  skin  or  leather  soles   The  same  as  on  shoes 

of  skin  according  to 
kind. 

With  soles  of  other  materials — 

Embroidered,  or  made  with  wire  or  trimmed  with  ribbon  or  lace 

and  the  like  pair  2.40 

Other  kinds  pair  0.60 

Clogs  pair  0.30 

India  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  even  lined  with  stuff  pair  1.63 


THE  MARKET  FOR  BEER,  ALE  AND  PORTER  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 

Kingston,  May  13,  1922. — The  importations  of  beer,  ale  and  porter  into  Jamaica 
during  the  calendar  year  1921  (in  gallons)  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom, 
147,735  gallons;  Canada,  8,897;  United  States,  33 ;  Holland,  3,327;  Denmark,  1,995; 
Germany,  13,792;  Norway,  74;  and  Panama,  352 — a  total  of  176,205  gallons. 


types  of  beer  purchased  in  1921 


The  statistics  show  the  bulk  of  the  importation  for  the  past  calendar  year  to 
have  been  from  the  United  Kingdom.  These  supplies  were  largely  light  ales  and 
stouts,  together  with  some  British  lager.  Tennants',  McEwan's,  Guinness  and  Bass 
were  the  popular  brands,  with  small  shipments  of  other  well-known  ales.  The 
United  Kingdom  also  supplied  the  only  draught  beverages  imported;  such  draught 
supplies  were  almost  entirely  for  the  use  of  the  military  canteens.  From  other 
countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  the  beers  imported  were  almost  entirely 
lagers.  The  Dutch  beer  is  a  very  light  lager,  and  the  Danish  beer  is  of  the  same 
type,  but  by  no  means  of  equal  quality  with  the  Dutch  beer.  The  German  supplies 
were  lagers  of  both  Pilsener  and  Kulmbacher  types  and  were  very  cheap  and  low- 
quality  beers.  Among  the  Canadian  bottled  beers  imported  were  Frontenac  (lager), 
National  Brewing  Co.'s  lager,  Oland's  pale  ale,  and  Ecker's  ale. 

The  German  beer  would  appear  to  be  predominant  in  Jamaica  at  present,  and 
this  has  led  many  merchants  into  thinking  that  no  beer  will  sell  in  this  market 
except  lager.  This  is  decidedly  erroneous,  as  the  German  beer  at  present  imported 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  price,  whereas  British  and  Canadian  ales,  much 
higher  in  price,  still  enjoy  a  fair  demand.  It  is  not  because  the  Jamaican  prefers 
lager  to  pale  ales  that  he  drinks  German  beer,  but  bcause  he  is  partial  to  a  well- 
carbonated  beer.    There  is  little  or  no  carbonation  left  in  pale  ales  when  they 
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reach  the  oonsniner  in  .laiuaica,  whereas  the  lag«»rs,  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
brewing,  retain  this  quality.  Oland'a  Breweries,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  have  recently 
shipped  in  a  considerable  amount  of  draughl  ale,  which  they  carbonate  in  the  retail 
promises,  ami  these  stocks  are  moving  rapidly. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  stout  in  Jamaica  in  spite  of 
:  ^  im tating  qualities.    Ii  mixes  well  writh  raw  nun,  but  in  addition  it  is  drunk  for 
3   >wi    worth.    There  is  ao  bottled  porter  in  the  market,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cheap  and  had  draughl  porter  of  local  manufacture.    There  is  no  pure 

E  I  obstacle  t"  the  manufacture  of  this  beverage  in  Jamaica,  and  it  is  generally 

>d  that  tVrniented  molasses  and  sugar  waste  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  latter  beverage. 

ADVERSE  CONDITIONS 

A  number  of  circumstances  have  combined  to  restrict  the  importation  of  beers, 
ts,  and  lagers,  [n  the  first  place,  the  Jamaican  is  a  convivial  but  not  a  heavy 
drinker.  Secondly,  he  prefers  no  drink  at  all  to  an  expensive  drink.  Then  again, 
there  are  several  excellent  aerated  water  manufactories  in  the  colony,  which  produce 
:i  very  irood  brand  of  non-alcoholic  beverages  at  an  extremely  cheap  price.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  nature  of  the  liquor  trade  in  Jamaica.  The  liquor  vendor  is  not  a  particu- 
larly responsible  type  of  merchant,  and  there  is  a  very  good  market  for  barrels  and 
casks  in  the  country  districts.  It  has  therefore  been  found  in  the  past  that  the  great 
hindrance  to  selling  bottled  beer  was  its  price,  and  the  difficulty  in  selling  draught 
averages  was  to  obtain  any  return  for  the  casks.  The  presence  of  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  cheap  rum  has  also  affected  the  situation  to  some  degree,  bnt  purely  as  a 
contributory,  and  not  as  a  fundamental  difficulty. 

The  competition  from  rum  is  by  no  means  serious,  but  imported  beers  have 
encountered  considerable  competition  from  a  rather  curious  set  of  native  "wines.'' 
Using  rum  as  a  base,  local  merchants  make  alleged  "  wines  "  with  various  flavours, 
such  as  cherry  cordial,  orange,  ginger,  kola  and  prunella  wines,  pimento  dram,  "port" 
and  " sherry,"  and  many  similar  concoctions.  These  alleged  "wines"  are  cheap  and 
bad  and  strong;  but  they  pay  no  dnty,  and  are  only  assessed  an  excise  upon  their 
rum  content.  Beer  bottles  are  used  as  containers,  and  these  wines  retail  at  some- 
thing under  Is.  per  pint.  Having  a  fuller  and  sweeter  flavour  than  beer,  and  being 
considerably  more  intoxicating,  these  "wines"  unquestionably  command  a  consider- 
able amount  of  trade  which  beers  would  obtain  in  a  country  which  respected  generic 
appellations. 

PRICES 

German  beers  of  the  Pilsener  and  Kulmbacher  types  are  the  cheapest  in  this 
market.  These  beers  are  landed,  with  duty  paid,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.46  to  $1.57  per 
dozen.  Canadian  beers  (lagers)  cost  from  $1.57  to  $2.02  per  dozen,  and  Canadian 
-  $1.80  to  $2.25.  British  standard  ales  and  stouts  cost  $2.25  to  $3.15  per  dozen. 
The  figures  for  Dutch  and  Danish  beers  approximate  the  German  quotations.  (In 
each  case  the  quotation  is  given  for  dozens  of  pints,  or  half -bottles.) 

POSSIBILITIES   OF   CANADIAN  BUSINESS 

The  customs  returns  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  show  German  beers  to 
be  extremely  active;  indeed,  a  full  dozen  of  new  brands  of  German  beer  have  appeared 
in  Jamaica  during  that  time.  They  have  no  preference  except  in  price;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  several  of  the  dealers  handling  them  are  more  or  less  ashamed  to  be  connected 
with  such  inferior  products;  but  because  of  the  large  profit  which  the  retailer  makes, 
they  appear  to  be  uppermost  at  the  moment. 

The  tariff  preference  amounts  to  7  per  cent  ad  valorem,  British  and  Canadian 
beers  having  6d.  per  gallon  in  a  general  duty  of  2s.,  but  even  this  preference  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  Canada  the  market.  Standard  British  ales  continue  to  sell  because 
the  customer  who  demands  them  will  take  no  other;   unfortunately,  not  even  the 
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best  Canadian  beers  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  popularity  to  date.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  there  are  only  two  methods  by  which  a  Canadian  beer  can  enter  this 
market  at  present,  and  make  anything  of  a  success  of  the  undertaking,  viz: — 

(1)  By  means  of  connections  with  the  large  importers. — Several  of  the  largest 
importers  of  beverages  operate  chains  of  retail  establishments;  some  of  the  larger 
of  these  importers  have  as  many  as  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  small  public-houses  which 
they  supply.  If  a  Canadian  brewer  can  convince  any  such  importer  that  it  is  to  his 
ultimate  advantage  to  use  Canadian  beer,  a  very  fair  custom  is  assured  from  the  start, 
and  the  trade  may  be  developed  through  this  entry.  Fortunately,  these  larger  * 
importers  recognize  that  price  for  price  Canadian  beers  offer  much  the  best  value, 
and  it  therefore  happens  that  some  of  these  merchants  are  considering  the  using  of 
a  Canadian  beer  in  their  retail  establishments.  These  retail  establishments  of  course 
only  comprise  a  portion  of  the  importers'  trade,  and  hence  the  rather  curious  situa- 
tion arises  that  an  importer  will  refuse  to  take  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  beer,  but 
will  nevertheless  use  such  beer  extensively  among  his  own  retail  branches.  For  a 
good  Canadian  beer  there  is  every  chance  of  forming  such  a  connection,  as  local 
importers  are  not  unaware  that  the  present  boom  in  German  supplies  is  largely  tem- 
porary, and  that  sooner  or  later  the  trade  will  come  back  to  the  superior  article,  even 
at  a  slightly  higher  price. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  importers  of  beverages,  a  considerable  number  of  old- 
established  houses  and  larger  brokerage  houses  handle  lines  of  beer.  For  instance, 
the  predominant  lines  of  German  beer  are  handled  by  a  brokerage  house  specializing 
in  foodstuffs,  and  the  manager  of  that  concern,  a  staunch  friend  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts, informed  the  writer  that  he  would  change  at  a  moment  if  prices  were  at  all 
upon  a  parity. 

Therefore  a  considerable  field  is  open  for  Canadian  brewers,  in  which  legitimate 
and  valuable  connections  can  be  formed,  as  many  of  the  general  merchants  and  large 
brokerage  houses  enjoy  a  clientele  only  second  to  that  of  the  chains  of  public-houses. 

(2)  By  the  introduction  of  draught  leverages  into  Jamaica. — In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  the  beer  trade  of  this  colony  can  be  increased  manyfold  by  such  breweries 
as  will  undertake  to  put  in  draught  beverages.  A  hogshead  of  beer  is  54  gallons,  and 
its  average  landed  cost,  duty  paid,  is  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $45.  This 
same  hogshead  if  retailed  at  3d.  per  glass  (which  is  the  price  of  aerated  waters,  cheap 
local  porters,  and  jorums  of  rum  in  the  public-houses),  will  return  to  the  retailer 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  from  $65  to  $70.  This  affords  a  handsome  margin 
of  profit,  of  which  the  liquor  vendors  are  not  unaware.  The  difficulty  of  the  foreign 
importer,  however,  lies  in  his  extraneous  costs,  such  as  barrels  and  equipment,  for  the 
selling  of  draught  beer.  To  date,  no  one  has  found  any  manner  in  which  the  cost  of 
such  equipment  can  be  collected  from  the  retailer.  The  additional  matter  of  carbona- 
tion,  before  mentioned,  together  with  the  expense  of  keeping  draught  beers  iced  in  a 
tropical  climate,  have  been  considerations  outweighing  the  profit  which  would  accrue 
from  the  sale  of  draught  beers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  only  way  in  which  a  Canadian  brewer  would 
effect  an  entrance  into  this  market  would  be  through  the  sending  of  a  representative 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  beer  at  his  disposal.  This  representative  should  be 
instructed  to  place  his  beer,  barrel  by  barrel,  with  the  retail  trade.  In  this  way  he 
would  be  able  to  determine  that  section  of  the  retail  trade  who  were  reliable,  and  a 
custom  for  his  beer  might  be  assembled  among  this  reliable  section.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  local  distributors  to  go  to  this  bother  in  behalf  of  their  Canadian 
principals  unless  a  considerable  profit  was  available  for  them,  and  there  is  no  Cana- 
dian beer  known  to  the  writer  to  date  that  will  compete  with  corresponding  German 
offers. 

In  this  connection  some  reference  to  the  method  which  the  Germans  were  employ- 
ing in  Cuba  last  autumn  to  reintroduce  their  beers  into  that  market  would  seem 
appropriate.   Their  local  agents  were  supplied  with  quantities  of  beer  on  consignment 
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irly  small  consignments  in  the  first  instance,  not  amounting  to  more  than  25  or 
50  barrels  of  half-pints^.  These  shipments  were  delivered  by  the  agents  to  the  retail 
trade,  likewise  on  consignment — that  is,  the  retailer  was  furnished  with  a  barrel  of 
.  ;ind  it  he  sold  it  he  paid  the  market  price.    If  not,  the  agent  disposed  of  the  beer 

here.  This  plan  worked  very  well  for  the  German  exporters,  there  being  prac- 
tically no  less  en  any  consignment.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that  the  exporter  must 
give  fairly  lenient  terms  of  payment  for  his  initial  consignment,  but  where  only  a 
small  sum  is  involved  the  entry  into  the  market  makes  such  terms  profitable  in  the 
long  run.  Canadian  brewers  entering  the  Jamaican  market  might  with  advantage 
follow  this  method:  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it  should  not  work 
as  well  in  this  colony  as  in  Cuba. 

TERMS  OF  BUSINESS 

(  .  <h  against  documents  will  be  acceptable  to  reliable  Jamaican  importers,  but 
the  Canadian  companies  now  in  this  field  are  offering  thirty  days'  credit,  and  new- 
oomera  would  be  wise  to  follow  this  example.    Correct  documentation  and  care  that 

:  u  mm  nts  do  not  arrive  ahead  of  the  goods  are  essential  to  successful  business. 

ENDURANCE 

This  is  an  important  point  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  beer  in  Jamaica,  since 
it  is  liable  to  go  bad  in  the  tropics  unless  its  alcoholic  contents  are  adapted  to  pre- 
vailing climatic  conditions.  Canadian  brewers  intending  to  sell  in  Jamaica  should 
consult  their  chemists  upon  this  matter.  In  the  past,  many  Canadian  beers  have 
failed  in  Jamaica  because  of  their  inability  to  stand  up  under  the  climate,  and  the 
same  phenomenon  has  lately  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  German  beers,  which  are  by 
no  means  up  to  their  pre-war  standard  of  quality. 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GoXZALEZ-HoYUELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

vana,  Cuba,  June  15,  1922. — There  has  been  a  sudden  increase  in  the  price  of 
I  »ta1  — .  owing  to  depleted  stocks  of  the  Canadian  product,  and  to  delay,  on  account 
of  prevailing  rains,  in  arrival  of  cargoes  of  the  new  Virginian  crop.  At  present  a 
sack  of  180  pounds  is  being  sold  here  at  $6.  Purchases  of  the  new  Virginia  crop 
have  been  made  at  $4.50  per  bag  c.i.f .  Havana,  in  connection  with  which  no  percentage 
is  allowed  for  damaged  potatoes.  The  first  arrivals  of  the  Virginia  are  expected  here 
at  the  beginning  of  next  week.  The  excessive  heat  now  prevailing  has  resulted  m 
Cuban  importers  limiting  their  importations  of  codfish.  There  is  still  a  local  market 
for  these  fish,  and  of  late  shipments  arriving  from  Norway  have  been  larger  than 
those  from  Halifax.  Sales  are  being  made  at  from  $11.75  to  $12  delivered  Halifax 
black  nape,  which  means  a  c.i.f.  quotation  of  $11.  Norwegian  codfish  is  being  sold 
at  $12.50  delivered. 

Every  steamer  arriving  from  Canada  brings  some  Canadian  flour.  From  three 
to  four  thousand  sacks  are  received  in  Havana  every  week.  Canadian  spring  wheat 
flour  is  now  quoted  at  $7.05  c.i.f.,  and  United  States  flour  of  the  same  quality  is 

quoted  at  $8.60. 

MARKING  OF  MERCHANDISE  SHIPPED  TO  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  Consul-General  in  London  calls  the  attention  of  shippers  of 
merchandise  to  the  United  States  to  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  marking  of 
imported  goods,  and  states  that  these  requirements  are  so  frequently  overlooked  as 
to  result  in  considerable  congestion  of  detained  merchandise  at  the  larger  ports  at 
all  times.  At  the  port  of  New  York  alone  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  1,000 
importations  per  month  are  withheld  from  delivery  by  the  customs  authorities  until 
the  goods  can  be  properly  marked. 
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THE  INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  THREE-PLY  TEA  CHESTS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  March  22,  1922. — There  are  few  wood  products  imported  into  India 
more  important  than  that  of  tea  chests.  India  now  exports  annually  350,000,000 
pounds  of  tea  and  Ceylon  over  200,000,000  pounds,  and  nearly  all  of  this  huge  total 
is  packed  in  three-ply  boxes. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  values  of  tea  chests  imported  into  India  have 
been  as  follows: — 

1919  1920  1921 

Tea  Chests,  entire  or  in  sections — 


From  United  Kingdom   34,18,210  59,65,420  61,80,704 

Russia   13,87,050  5.09,440  14,63,758 

Japan   27,44,330  4,56,730  1,86,860 

Other  countries   13,08,410  4,37,090  2,48,213 


Total   88,58,000  73,68,680  80,79,535 


With  the  rupee  at  its  present  rate  around  Is.  4d.,  the  value  of  the  tea  chests 
imported  into  India  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $2,500,000  annually. 

The  following  are  the  leading  varieties  of  tea  chests  used  in  India: — 

Yenesta. — This  chest  has  been  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  known  to  the 
Indian  market.  It  has  occupied  a  leading  position  in  India  for  many  years.  The 
shooks  are  said  to  be  made  both  in  England  and  in  Russia  out  of  Russian  birch. 
The  manufacturers  state  that  the  Venesta  shooks  are  waterproof.  The  writer  was 
informed,  however,  by  experienced  superintendents  of  tea  estates  that  these  shooks 
were  easily  damaged  by  water  and  that  when  even  slightly  so  damaged,  they  would 
not  hold  rivets  securely.  Thanks  to  the  skilful  publicity  work  carried  out  by  the 
owners,  the  Venesta  tea  chests  still  occupy  a  commanding  position  in  India. 

The  fittings,  nails,  rivets,  etc.,  are  made  in  England  and  are  put  up  in  cases 
containing  quantities  for  100  chests.  The  metal  or  lead  is  rolled  and  finished  in  a 
factory  near  Calcutta  and  the  chests  are  assembled  on  the  tea  estates. 

Compolite. — This  chest  is  similar  to  the  Yenesta  except  that  the  shooks  are  made 
in  England  of  beech.    The  fittings  are  the  same  as  those  supplied  with  Venesta. 

Luralda. — The  shooks  for  this  chest  are  made  in  England  out  of  timber  grown 
in  Finland  and  resembling  birch.  The  fittings  are  all  made  in  England  and  the  chest 
is  assembled  in  India. 

Surma  Valley — This  is  the  only  Indian-made  tea  chest  used  to  any  extent.  This 
chest  is  manufactured  in  one  of  the  tea  districts  of  India,  but  practically  all  the 
fittings  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  interests  producing  the  Surma 
Valley  chest  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  perfecting  a  satisfactory 
chest,  as  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  produce  shooks  free  from  a  cheesy  odour. 

Imperial. — This  is  a  comparatively  new  chest  said  to  have  met  with  considerable 
success.  No  particulars  of  this  chest  are  available  at  the  time  of  writing.  Samples 
could  be  secured,  however,  from  Messrs.  James  Finlay  &  Co.,  West  Nile  street, 
Glasgow. 

COMPONENT  PARTS  OF  ONE  TEA  CHEST 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  parts  required  for  one  Venesta  or  Compolite 
tea  chest  as  sent  out  to  the  tea  estates  for  assembling: — 

4  side  shooks  for  19  inch  by  19  inch  by  24  inch  "Venesta"  chest;  2  top  and  bottom  shooks;  8 
battens ;  1  Venesta  metal  or  lead  body  sheet ;  2  Venesta  metal  or  lead  T  and  B  sheets  ;  3  flat  body 
fittings  (black)  ;  1  corner  body  fitting  (black)  ;  8  T  and  B  angle  fittings  (black)  ;  T  and  B 
rails  ;  corner  nails ;  batten  nails  ;  8  parchment  covers  for  battens  ;  rivets. 
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Packing  cases. — Each  case  of  shooks  and  battens  usually  contains  quantities  for 
assembling  ten  chests.    Those  oases  should  be  particularly  well  made  and  securely 
Efes  f or  transport  to  the  lea  estates  must  submit  to  very  rough  hand- 
ling,   Considerable  loss  has  recently  boon  occasioned  to  such  cases  by  faulty  packing. 

C„(l<>l-s.-  -\\  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  wood  out  of  which 
shooks  for  tea  chests  are  manufactured  should  be  odourless.  Tea  is  packed  while  it 
is  l  ot.  and  while  in  that  condition  readily  takes  up  and  retains  the  slightest  odour 
\a  V,  I  i  q  teas  arc  Found  to  be  slightly  tainted  they  are  practically  unsale- 
able. It  is  said  that  up  to  the  present  no  absolutely  waterproof  tea  shook  has  been 
pn1  00  the  Indian  market.  If  Canada  can  produce  a  light,  absolutely  odourless, 
shook,  it  should  command  a  price  higher  than  that  of  any  shook  now 
on  the  Indian  market. 


CURRENT   PRICES   AND  SIZES  OF  TEA  CHESTS    (EACH   F.O.B.  CALCUTTA) 

Vi  nrsta  Chests  with  CB  Fittings  and  2-ounce  V  Metal  Linings 

-    •  Price  Size  Price 

22"  X  22"  x  24"   Rs.  7-  2  18"xlS"x22"   ..    ..    Rs.  5-  4 

- "  x  21"  x  24"   6-12-  18"  x  18"  x  20"   4-14 

20"  x  20"  x  24"   6-6  16"xl6"x20"   4-2 

19"xl9"x24"   6-0  15"xl5"x20"   3-12 

19"  x  19"  x  22"  )  5-10 

IS"  x  IS"  x  24"  , 


Composite  Chests  with  CB  Fittings  and  2-ounce  C  Metal  Linings 

Size                                             Price                  Size  Price 

22"x22"x24"   Rs.  6  19"  x  19"  x  22"  7  Rs.  4-11 

21"  x  21"  x  24"   5-10        18"  x  18"  x  24"  } 

l(  "  x  20"  x  24".  .                                         5-4        18"xl8"x20"   4-5 

I&"xl9"x24"                                           4-14        16"  x  16"  x  20"   3-12 

15"  x  15"  x  20"   3-6 


One  rupee  equals  Is.  4d.    The  above  prices  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  10  per 

cent  for  cash  against  despatch. 

Extras 

Venestas  in  bales,  if  available,  6  annas  per  chest  less. 
C.  white  fittings,  3  annas  per  chest  extra. 

Parchment  linings  and  batten  covers,  6  annas  per  chest  extra. 
Parchment  batten  covers  only,  2  annas  per  chest  extra. 
2-oz.  lead  batten  covers  only,  4  annas  per  chest  extra. 


L'irolda  tea  chests  for  forward  delivery,  complete  with  white  metal  fittings,  nails, 
rivets,  staples,  2-ounce  lead  linings,  and  English  battens,  are  priced  as  follows,  per 
chest  c.i.f.  Calcutta: — 

Size  Price  Size  9  Price 

22"x22"x24"   8s.  Od.  19"xl9"x22"   6s.  9d. 

21"  x  21"  x  24"   7s.  8d.  18"  x  18"  x  20"   6s.  2d. 

20"  x  20"  x  24"   7s.  4d.  16"  x  16"  x  20"   5s.  4d. 

20"x  20"  x  22".  .    ..•   7s.  2d.  16"xl6"xl8"   5s.  3d. 

19"  x  19"  x  24"   7s.  Od. 

Less  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  London  against  bill  of  lading. 


Vested  interests. — Some  of  the  largest  tea  agency  houses  in  India  are  financially 
interested  in  their  own  patented  chests.  It  is  the  practice  of  these  firms  to  send  out 
indent  forms  annually  to  their  estates,  specifying  that  the  managers  and  superin- 
tendents indent  for  their  requirements  of  the  particular  patented  chest  owned  by 
Themselves.  It  would  be  very  difficult  then  for  any  new  chest  to  find  a  market  on 
the  estates  of  such  firms.  There  are  many  tea  agency  houses,  however,  who  have  no 
financial  interest  in  any  particular  chest  and  who  will  buy  in  the  open  market  any 
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chests  that  suit  their  requirements  in  regard  to  price  and  quality.  Competent  tea 
authorities  have  estimated  that  of  the  2,814,000  tea  chests  shipped  from  Calcutta  and 
Chittagong  during  the  season  1920-21,  732,000  were  chests  such  as  the  Venesta  and 
Luralda,  controlled  by  vested  interests.  This  means  that  in  Northern  India  alone 
there  is  a  free  market  for  2,137,000  tea  chests.  Taking  into  consideration  Southern 
India  and  Ceylon,  there  should  be  a  free  market  in  the  Indian  Empire  and  Ceylon 
for  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  million  chests. 

CONCLUSION 

Any  Canadian  firm  considering  the  possibility  of  entering  the  Indian  market 
for  tea  chests  should  take  ample  time  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  types  already 
in  the  market.  They  should  then  conduct  the  most  painstaking  experiment  in  per- 
fecting the  chest  to  meet  Indian  requirements.  No  attempt  should  be  made  at 
marketing  a  chest  until  the  manufacturer  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  his 
ability  to  construct  a  chest  and  maintain  an  output  that  would  be  uniform  in  size 
and  quality. 

Having  perfected  a  suitable  chest,  the  utmost  deliberation  should  be  pursued 
before  entering  into  any  agreement  for  distribution  or  representation  in  India.  Cer- 
tain vested  tea  chest  interests  would  be  only  too  glad  to  assume  the  representation 
in  India  for  a  new  tea  chest,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  their  only  purpose  in  doing 
so  would  be  to  smother  or  at  least  limit  the  market  for  the  new  chest,  if  there  were 
any  possibility  that  its  introduction  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  market  for 
their  own  patented  chest. 

Samples  of  the  most  successful  tea  chests  used  in  India  have  been  despatched  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  Full  mechanical  details  of 
the  construction  and  assembling  of  the  chests  have  also  been  forwarded.  Interested 
parties  should  therefore  make  arrangements  with  him  for  the  examination  of  these 
samples.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Calcutta  will  be  glad  to  provide 
interested  Canadian  firms  with  any  further  information.  He  would  also  suggest 
that  he  be  informed  of  any  action  taken  by  Canadian  firms  in  this  regard. 

WIRE  FENCING  FOR  INDIA  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  May  22,  1922. — A  prominent  British  importer  in  Calcutta  this  week 
placed  an  order  with  a  United  States  concern  for  forty  miles  of  woven  wire  fencing 
to  be  used  on  tea  estates.  This  is  one  of  the  few  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
in  which  the  United  States  is  still  holding  her  own.  One  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
fencing  has  done  a  fair  amount  of  business  in  India,  but  the  writer  is  informed  that 
Canadian  prices  are  at  present  a  trifle  too  high.  This  large  order  was  for  a  type  of 
wire  fencing  that  appears  to  be  very  popular  in  India.  This  type  of  fencing  is  45 
inches  high,  uprights  12  inches  apart,  gauge  of  wire  No.  10,  eight  rolls  to  the  mile. 
The  price  at  which  this  order  was  placed  is  to  be  Us.  400  per  mile  c.i.f .  Calcutta. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  nearly  1,000  tons  of  fencing  wire  valued  at  £60,000 
were  imported  into  British  India.  According  to  official  statistics,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States  about  equally  divided  this  trade,  Canada's  share  being 
valued  at  $20,000  during  the  same  period. 

There  are  two  or  three  strong  British  firms  in  Calcutta  who  would  like  to  get 
an  agency  for  Canadian  wTire  fencing  providing  it  is  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
American.  The  writer  would  like  to  be  supplied  with  Canadian  catalogues  and  prices 
c.i.f.  Calcutta. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INDIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 

MARCH  31,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  II.  A.  Chisholm 

AN  ADVERSE  TRADE  BALANCE 

Calcutta.  May  IT. — A  summary  of  India's  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.  which  ie  now  issued  by  the  Government  of  India,  shows  that  the  total 
value  of  goods  exported  amounted  to  243  crores*  of  rupees  (approximately  730  million 
1  .     decrease  of  9  crores  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  of  80  crores 
I ' B  compared  with  the  year  1919-20.    The  total  value  of  goods  imported  in  1921-22 
I  to  Jt'-t;  crorc-  of  rupees,  a  decrease  of  67  crores  as  compared  with  the  previous 
.  but  an  increases  of  60  crores  over  the  year  1919-20.    Taking  into  consideration 
the  movemenl  of  gold,  silver,  securities  and  sterling  transfers,  India  had  an  adverse 
trade  balance  in  1921-22  of  over  32  crores  as  compared  with  an  adverse  balance  of 
50    roves  in  1920-21,  and  a  favourable  balance  of  88  crores  in  1919-20. 

LARGER  IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  WHEAT 

A  notable  feature  of  India's  trade  during  recent  months  has  been  the  very  large 
increases  in  imported  sugar  and  wheat.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  718,000  tons  of 
sugar  were  imported  as  compared  with  240,000  tons  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  409,000  tons  during  the  year  1919-20.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  the 
Indian's  diet  when  the  price  is  low.  When  sugar  is  high  priced,  however,  the  poorer 
classes  eat  very  little  of  it.  It  is  undoubted  that  India's  heavy  importations  during 
recent  months  of  Java  sugars  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  stiffening  in  sugar 
prices  in  London  and  New  York  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

India  has  been  recently  importing  abnormal  quantities  of  wheat,  chiefly  from 
Australia.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  440,000  tons  of  wheat  were  imported  valued  at 
over  9  crores,  as  compared  with  importations  valued  at  only  5  lakhs  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year  and  3  crores  in  1919-20.  When  India  has  a  favourable  rainy  season,  she  exports 
wheat,  but  when  the  monsoon  is  unfavourable  she  is  forced  to  import  wheat.  The  last 
fiscal  year  witnessed  an  unfavourable  monsoon,  which  reduced  the  wheat  crop.  It  is 
ted,  however,  that  thi3  year's  wheat  crop  will  be  satisfactory,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  India  will  be  exporting  wheat  before  the  end  of  the  year.  India  is  normally 
a  wheat  exporter,  and  before  the  war  shipped  several  hundred  thousand  tons  annually 
to  Europe. 

INDIA  NOW  IMPORTING  COAL 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  India  has  been  recently  an  importer  of  coal, 
her  imports  totalling  nearly  6  crores  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  abnormal  situa- 
tion was  occasioned  by  the  serious  coal  strikes  and  railroad  strikes  in  the  country. 
Recently  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  month  have  been  imported,  chiefly 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  from  Natal  and  Australia. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  CARRIAGES 

Last  year's  imports  of  motor  cars  and  carriages  were  valued  at  34  crores,  as 
compared  with  14  crores  during  the  previous  year  and  4£  crores  in  1919-20.  Very 
few  motor  cars  are  now  entering  India  as  there  are  still  large  stocks  in  the 
warehouses  of  1920  and  1921  models,  which  the  importers  are  trying  to  move 
at  prices  sometimes  less  than  their  landed  cost.     The  increase  of  the  tariff  on 

*(A  lakh  of  rupees  is  equal  to  about  30  thousand  dollars  and  a  crore  of  rupees  is  equal  to 

about  3  million  dollars  in  Canadian  currency.) 
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motor  cars  from  20  to  30  per  cent  is  operating  to  seriously  restrict  the  sale  of  motor 
cars  in  the  country.  One  of  the  largest  importers  of  American  and  Canadian 
motor  cars  in  India  informed  the  writer  that  he  had  wired  instructions  to  New  York 
to  stop  further  shipments  for  the  present.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920-21,  out  of  a 
total  of  15,432  motor  cars  imported  into  India,  10,120  were  shipped  from  the  United 
States,  1,938  from  Canada,  and  2,541  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1921-22,  how- 
ever, out  of  a  total  of  2,895  motor  cars  imported  into  the  country,  802  were  shipped 
from  the  United  States  valued  at  37  lakhs,  576  from  Canada  valued  at  13  lakhs,  and 
790  from  the  United  Kingdom  valued  at  83  lakhs. 

INCREASED  MACHINERY  IMPORTATIONS 

A  notable  feature  of  last  year's  returns  is  the  largely  increased  value  of  machinery 
imported — 34  crores  as  compared  with  24  crores  in  1920-21  and  9£  crores  in  1919-20. 
This  relatively  huge  increase  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Indian  jute  mills,  tex- 
tile establishments  and  other  industries  spent  a  large  proportion  of  their  unusual 
profits  of  the  preceding  years  in  replacements  of  and  additions  to  plant,  which  had 
been  held  up  during  the  war.  That  machinery  imports  are  still  maintaining  this 
advance  is  evidenced  by  the  returns  for  the  month  of  March,  1922,  machinery  to  the 
value  of  no  less  than  3-27  crores,  or  about  10  million  dollars,  being  imported  during 
that  month,  as  compared  with  a  value  of  2-94  crores  during  the  month  of  March,  1921. 
Of  the  year's  total  of  34  crores  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  28  crores,  of  the 
United  States  4£  crores,  and  of  Germany  one-half  crore. 

HEAVY  DECREASE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  GOODS 

The  figures  of  1921-22  for  this  class  of  goods  show  a  very  great  contraction  as 
compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  value  of  imported  iron  and  steel  goods 
in  1920-21  amounted  to  31  crores,  and  in  1921-22  to  only  21  crores.  A  half  of  this 
contraction  is  said  to  be  due  to  lower  prices,  and  the  other  half  to  the  year's  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  India,  which  is  now  rapidly  lessening  the 
extent  of  India's  dependence  on  imported  iron  and  steel.  The  chief  items  in  the 
United  Kingdom's  iron  and  steel  trade  with  India  consist  of  bridge  work,  beams,  bolts,, 
cast  fittings,  sheets,  plates  and  rails.  Wire  nails,  bars  and  channels  were  imported 
chiefly  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  United  States  share  of  this  iron  and  steel 
trade  fell  away  to  a  remarkable  extent  except  in  wrought  tubes  and  pipes. 

PAPER,  PASTEBOARD,  AND  STATIONERY 

The  extent  to  which  India  was  overstocked  with  paper  in  1920-21  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  these  imports  in  1921-22  was  only  about  a  third  of  the 
value  of  paper  goods  imported  during  the  previous  fiscal  year — 3-25  crores  as  com- 
pared with  9-12  crores.  Imports  of  paper  goods  in  recent  months  have  been  compara- 
tively small  notwithstanding  the  low  European  prices.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  her  share  of  the  paper  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

RAILWAY  PLANT  AND  ROLLING  STOCK 

The  Indian  railways  continue  to  make  large  purchases  for  extension  and  replace- 
ment of  plant.  The  value  of  goods  of  this  class  imported  by  the  railways  in  1921-22 
amounted  to  19  crores,  as  compared  with  14  crores  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

YARNS  AND  TEXTILE  FABRICS 

Importations  of  these  goods  for  the  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  62  crores,  as  com- 
pared with  118  crores  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  69  crores  during  1919-20. 
In  view  of  the  lower  prices  of  textiles  during  the  past  year  and  the  boycotting  of 
foreign  cloth,  Manchester's  trade  appears  to  have  held  up  very  well.  In  fact  the 
volume  of  yarns  and  grey  piece-goods  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
increased,  although  there  was  a  large  contraction  in  the  coloured  piece-goods  trade. 
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P]  m  i  RES  OF  EXPORT  TRADE 

Rice. —  Some  1,866,000  ions  of  rice  valued  at  24i  crores  were  exported  from 
India  duriitg  the  fiscal  year  L921-22,  as  compared  with  1,060,000  tons  valued  at  18 
arorefl  during  the  preceding  lisoal  year.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  rice  trade  is 
that  Germany  imported  2  17,<>ni)  tons  in  1921-22,  as  compared  with  51,000  tons  in 
L920  SO. 

8kd  1  "Some  22.000  tons  of  raw  cow  hides  were  exported  in  1921-22  as 

compared  with  ll."""  tons  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  21,700  tons  of  raw 
goat  skins  as  compared  with  10,400.  In  addition,  10,300  tons  of  dressed  hides  were 
exported  in  L921  22,  aa  compared  with  6,700  tons  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

I. ao  was  exported  from  India  to  the  value  of  8  crores  in  1921-22,  as  com- 
pared with  7*  crores  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  lac  produced 
in  India  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Ground  nuts. — The  value  of  this  export  trade  amounted  in  1921-22  to  over  6 
•  Tores,  as  compared  with  less  than  3  crores  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Over 
a  half  of  this  total  was  exported  to  France. 

Seeds. — Seeds  of  various  kinds,  such  as  rape  and  sesamum,  were  exported  to  the 
value  «>f  17  eroros  in  1921-22,  as  compared  with  less  than  17  crores  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

Tea. — The  value  of  tea  exported  in  1921-22  amounted  to  over  18  crores,  as  com- 
pared with  12  crores  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Canada  is  India's  best  tea 
customer  after  the  United  Kingdom. 

Raw  cotton. — The  value  of  raw  cotton  exported  during  1921-22  was  54  crores,  as 
e«»mpared  with  4H  crores  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Japan  absorbed  two- 
thirds  of  this  total.  ' 

Jute. — The  total  value  of  jute  goods  of  all  kinds  exported  from  India  in  1921-22 
amounted  to  44.  crores,  as  compared  with  69  crores  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Jute  is  India's  leading  export  commodity,  and  the  prospects  for  this  trade  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  are  not  very  favourable  owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  supplies 
of  jute  fibre. 


OPwDER  MADE  REGARDING  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  GERMAN  GOODS 
ENTERING  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  following  cable  has  been  received  from  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison 
Watson,  London : — 

"  Government  orders  import  duty  33-i  per  cent  on  German  domestic  hollow-ware, 
aluminium  and  enamelled,  domestic  glassware,  excluding  pressed  illuminating  glass- 
ware, fabric  gloves  and  fabric,  under  Safeguarding  Industries  Act,  Part  II,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  Parliament." 

Part  II  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  referred  to  deals  with  the  preven- 
tion of  dumping.  The  order  in  question  was  made  as  the  result  of  complaint  lodged 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act.  The  scope  of  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  is  set  forth  in  an  article  published  in  Weekly  Bul- 
letin ~No.  921  (September  26,  1921).  Unless  made  dutiable  under  this  Act  the  goods 
mentioned  in  the  cablegram  are  exempt  from  duty  on  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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THE  FOOTWEAR  TRADE  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Eoss 

Shanghai,  May  20,  1922. — Footwear  imported  into  China  does  not  differ  from 
that  used  in  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  special  demand 
for  any  particular  style.  The  trade  in  foreign-made  boots  and  shoes  is  not  large. 
The  distinctly  foreign  population  of  China  (exclusive  of  Japanese  and  other  Asiatics) 
does  not  number  more  than  100,000,  and  of  these  more  than  half  the  adults,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  children,  wear  boots  of  local  manufacture,  which  are  made  by  hand  by 
Japanese  and  Chinese  workmen.  While  many  of  the  Chinese  young  men  wear  boots 
and  shoes  made  in  foreign  styles,  these  are  all  made  by  native  workmen  from  imported 
leather. 

There  are  no  wholesale  or  jobbing  houses  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  China, 
and  the  retail  dealers  import  their  stocks  direct.  It  would  not  be  a  paying  proposition 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  carry  stocks  in  China,  because  the  market  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance,  and  it  is  one  not  capable  of  development.  The  retail  price  of 
men's  and  women's  imported  shoes  range  from  $7.50  to  $15  Canadian  currency.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  retailers'  profits  in  China  are  rather  high,  ranging  from  30 
to  50  per  cent. 

It  would  not  pay  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  China,  carrying  only  thi#  one  line,  as  he  would  not  make  sufficient  sales 
to  cover  his  expenses.  But  a  Canadian  representative  carrying  samples  of  boots  and 
shoes  along  with  a  number  of  other  lines  could  do  fairly  well,  and  would  probably 
obtain  a  fair  number  of  orders. 

Felt  long  boots  are  not  used  in  China,  but  could  be  sold  in  Northern  Manchuria 
and  in  Siberia.  Very  few  felt  shoes  are  in  use,  but  felt  slippers  are  quite  extensively 
used  by  Chinese  women  in  their  houses.  In  the  aggregate  this  is  not  a  very  important 
trade,  and  is  mostly  supplied  by  Japan.  The  total  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  into 
the  different  ports  of  China  during  the  year  1920  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available)  amounted  to  $736,300,  of  which  $359,340  was  furnished  by  the  United 
States  and  only  $12,400  by  Canada. 

The  names  of  the  principal  importers  of  footwear  into  China  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  upon  making  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  28022. 

FLAX  SEED  SHIPPED  TO  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  June  1,  1922. — The  first  shipment  of  Canadian  flax  seed  to  reach 
Japan  arrived  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  transhipped  by  coast  steamer  to  the  Hok- 
kaido, where  it  is  being  sown  by  way  of  experiment  by  one  of  the  largest  growers 
of  flax  in  Japan.  If  the  results  prove  satisfactory,  there  will  no  doubt  be  further 
business  in  this  product.  For  this  reason  the  following  pointers  regarding  packing 
may  be  well  advised: — 

(1)  The  shipment  referred  to  arrived  in  bags  of  190  pounds.  In  future  it  would 
be  well  to  not  ship  flax  in  heavier  than  100-pound  bags,  or  at  least  not  more  than 
150  pounds.  This  commodity  is  all  handled  by  coolie  labour,  and  if  the  bags  are  not 
too  heavy  it  greatly  facilitates  unloading  at  this  end. 

(2)  Another  important  point  in  connection  with  the  shipment  of  flax  seed  from 
Canada  is  that  double  gunny  bags  should  be  used  instead  of  single  as  was  the  case 
with  the  shipment  referred  to  above.    Single  bags  are  much  more  liable  to  be  torn, 
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with  a  resulting  lose  »»t'  contents.  Importers  therefore  would  rather  pay  the  differ- 
enoe  in  cost  and  have  same  shipped  in  double  bags. 

(8)  The  third  point  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  shippers  in  this  connection' is 
that  they  should  see  to  it  that  those  handling:  this  cargo  on  the  Canadian  side  use 
ks,  whieh  almost  invariably  tear  the  bags. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  NINE  MONTHS  TO  MARCH  31,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  May  16,  1922. — The  value  of  the  Australian  imports  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  financial  year  (to  March  31,  1922)  is  given  at  £71,235,775  as 
e.mipaml  with  U31,.">03,873  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  showing 
the  Large  decrease  of  £60,208,098. 

Exports  of  purely  Australian  origin  were  valued  at  £91,391,940,  or  £1,894,577  less 
than  last  year,  due  mainly  to  the  lower  prices  ruling  for  butter,  meats,  jams,  hides 
and  skins,  and  copper.  Other  primary  products  such  as  wheat,  flour,  and  greasy 
-bowed  large  increases,  despite  the  lower  values  ruling  in  oversea  markets. 

A  satisfactory  trading  feature  of  the  preliminary  returns  is  that  the  exports 
exc<  eded  the  imports  by  £23,531,943,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year 
an  adverse  trading  balance  of  £34,509,580  was  shown. 

In  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  most  notable 
In  imports  were:  articles  of  apparel  (including  boots  and  shoes)  by 
64,166,536,  textiles  (not  apparel)  by  £14,258,146,  bags  and  sacks  by  £2,984,532,  oils 
by  £2,263,911,  sugar  by  £4,811,485,  tobacco  (unmanufactured)  by  £739,769,  woollen 
yam  by  £606,073,  machinery  (including  agricultural)  by  £1,002,594,  iron  and  steel 
.  sheet,  pipes,  etc.)  by  £3,462,072,  tinned  plates  by  £2,979,381,  motor  chassis  by 
61,477,530,  iron  and  steel  wire  by  £806,227,  rubber  manufactures  by  £953,231,  leather 
and  leather  goods  by  £565,057,  timber  (undressed)  by  £1,746,063,  glass  and  glassware 

''~>9,669,  newsprint  by  £1,495,337,  other  paper  and  stationery  by  £1,978,398,  jewel- 
lery and  fancy  goods  by  £895,188,  and  musical  instruments  by  £656,040. 

Of  the  few  items  which  showed  increases  is  that  of  tinned  and  preserved  fish,  the 
imports  of  which  were  £276,462  better. 

Appended  will  be  found  schedules  of  imports  and  exports  giving  total  values, 
under  general  groups  or  classifications,  for  the  nine-months'  period  under  review: — 

CLASSIFIED  IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA,  JULY,  1921,  TO  MARCH,  1922 


1920-1  1921-2 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   £    965,221  £  1,185,706 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   6,672,005  1,372,259 

Beverages,    non-alcoholic    (cocoa,    tea,    etc.)   1,549,231  1,929,908 

Alcoholic  liquors   1,585,229  1,140,729 

Tobacco  and  preparations   2,227,003  1,487,234 

Live  animals   56,153  63,538 

Animal  substances   1,903,393  1,221,077 

Vegetable  substances,  fibres,  yarns,  etc   3,517,978  2,618,913 

Apparel,  textiles,  bags,  etc   44,126,207  22,639,041 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes   6,249,969  3,986,058 

Paints,  colours  and  varnishes   498,403  306,917 

Stones  and  minerals   172,187  115,951 

Ores  and  metals,  not  manufactured   926,535  942,051 

Machines,  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  etc   29,982,039  16,318,130 

Timber  and  manufactures   4,922,916  1,996,219 

Rubber  and  leather  and  manufactures   2,844,585  1,013,858 

Earthenware,  chinaware.   2,548,229  1,341,496 

Paper  and  stationery   7,138,607  3,664,872 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   2,136,053  1,240,865 

Optical  and  surgical  goods   833,505  685,109 

Drugs  and  chemicals   4,659,258  2,563,595 

Miscellaneous   5,969,558  -3,344,637 

Gold  and  silver   19,609  57,612 
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CLASSIFIED  EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA,  JULY,  1921,  TO  MARCH,  1922 


1920-1 

1921-2 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  May  18,  1922. — Although  fluctuations  in  business  activity  are  to  be 
expected  at  this  time  of  the  year,  due  mainly  to  seasonal  changes,  the  outlook  con- 
tinues to  justify  faith  in  gradual  improvement  during  the  current  year. 

Conditions  are  not  as  easy  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  commercial  houses 
have  stood  the  strain  well  and  are  now  justly  looking  for  improved  conditions. 
Unemployment  is  still  a  distressing  factor,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
iron  and  steel  trades.  The  Board  of  Trade  recently  reviewed  their  award  for  wages 
made  last  October,  which  then  fixed  the  living  wage  at  £4  2s.  per  week.  This  has  now 
been  reduced  to  £3  18s.  per  week,  and  employers  are  generally  of  opinion  that  this 
reduced  award  will  materially  hasten  more  stable  conditions. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Sydney 

For  the  last  hundred  years  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Sydney  has  held 
its  annual  show  during  Eastertide,  and  the  centenary  of  this  annual  event,  which  has 
just  been  closed,  has  been  the  most  successful  in  every  respect,  the  attendance  of 
visitors  having  eclipsed  all  previous  records. 

It  is  claimed  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  is  the  oldest  established  and  the  largest 
show  of  any  held  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  affair  of 
one  state,  for  it  receives  exhibits  from  all  over  the  continent  of  Australia.  Although 
primarily  established  for  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  and 
stock,  great  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  exhibition  of  machinery,  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  many  types  of  implements  and  machinery  required  by  the 
man  on  the  land.  Exhibitors  have  long  since  realized  that  the  annual  show  is  one 
of  the  best  mediums  for  bringing  under  the  notice  of  those  interested  not  only  farming 
implements  but  many  other  types  of  machinery  in  demand. 

The  favourable  climatic  conditions  with  which  Australia  has  been  favoured  during 
recent  years  was  well  reflected  in  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits  of  the  actual  products 
of  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  branches  of  the  export  trade  are 
suffering  from  extreme  depression. 
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In  no  l  1 1 1 *  - r  industry  was  the  value  of  exhibition  bett  er  realized  than  that  of  the 
tor  trade,  and  the  distinctive  mechanical  genius  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  [taly,  Australia,  and  other  countries  was  excellently  represented  by 
n  Bt  ftttraotive  displays  of  oars,  traction  vehicles,  and  farm  tractors.  It  is  realized 
thai  in  the  face  of  Borne  disadvantages  the  use  of  the  motor  in  Australia  has  grown 
proportions,  and  thai  its  use  must  inevitably  largely  increase  in  this 
iand  of  great  distances. 

Trade  Expansion  with  Java 

An  exhibition  1ms  jusl  been  officially  opened  at  Sydney  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  object  of  drawing  attention  to  the  potenti- 
-  of  the  Netherlands  Eas1  Indies  as  large  producers  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  and  to  show  that  Australian  requirements  in  various  tropical  products  could 
be  advantageously  satisfied  by  the  great  commercial  centres  of  Sourabaya,  Batavia, 
Samarang,  and  Mcdan.  It  is  also  intended  to  show  that  the  proposed  trade  with  the 
1  hitch  I-.a-t  Indies  would  not  interfere  with  the  interests  of  producers  in  Australia, 
;>'ied  being  mainly  raw  products  and  foodstuffs  which  for  various  reasons 
could  not  be  supplied  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  population  of  50,000,000  in  the  Dutch 
ies,  who  now  import  considerably  from  Australia,  and  that  a  large  increase 
in  trnde  is  possible  by  proper  representation. 

The  exhibits  comprise  tea,  coffee,  rice,  timber,  rubber,  hemp,  raw  cotton,  basket- 
ts,  <  igars,  and  many  other  articles.    The  exhibition  is  creating  great  interest. 

Loss  on  Compulsory  Wheat  Pool  of  New  South  Wales 

Prior  to  the  garnering  of  the  New  South  Wales  wheat  harvest  for  the  years 
1920-21,  the  Commonwealth  Government  guaranteed  farmers  a  minimum  of  5s.  per 
bushel  for  their  wheat.  The  State  Government,  however,  guaranteed  another  2s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  so  that  the  farmers  had  a  joint  and  satisfactory  guarantee  of  7s.  6d.  per 
bushel.    The  accounts  of  the  compulsory  pool  have  not  yet  been  finally  adjusted,  but 

are  sufficiently  advanced  to  show  that  the  loss  which  will  have  to  be  made  good 
by  the  Government  of  the  state  is  between  £800,000  and  £900,000. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Seldom  has  the  demand  for  merino  wool  been  as  keen  and  widespread  as  it  is 
-"-day.  and  seldom  if  ever  have  the  general  conditions  of  the  market  been  as  favour- 
able To  growers  as  they  now  are.    On  top  of  a  continued  steady  improvement  in  prices 
-      me  a  further  sharp  advance,  bringing  the  general  level  up  to  quite  the  best 
int  of  the  season,  and  as  prices  go  up  the  demand  seems  to  accentuate. 
It  might  naturally  be  expected,  with  a  further  appreciation  on  an  already  pheno- 
Uy  high  level,  that  a  marked  preference  would  be  given  for  fine,  free  sorts,  and 
that  buyers  would  be  chary  of  touching  the  medium  and  faulty  lines,  but  the  demand 
for  merinos  to-day  is  excellent  throughout,  and  skirtings  are  selling  at  exceptionally 
high  levels.    Further,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  spasmodic  about  the  demand. 
Practically  all  sections  are  operating,  and  no  one  section  stands  out  as  occupying  a 
predominant  position.    Buyers,  unable  to  fill  their  orders  in  the  auction  room,  have 
been  keen  to  operate  privately. 

Prospects  ahead  appear  to  be  excellent  and  everything  points  to  a  continuance 
the  present  conditions  until  the  balance  of  the  clip  is  disposed  of. 

Wheat  Harvest  of  New  South  Wales.  1921-22 

In  January  last  it  was  estimated  that  the  season's  yield  of  grain  would  total 
45.280.000  bushels,  and  the  actual  returns,  due  to  bush  fires  and  other  causes,  are 
short  of  the  estimated  yield  by  2,635,000  bushels.    The  total  yield  was  42,650,000 

bushels,  or  13-3  bushels  per  acre. 
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Cotton  Growing  in  Australia 

As  the  result  of  continued  experiments,  it  has  been  well  known  for  some  time 
that  cotton-growing  in  the  state  of  Queensland  can  be  conducted  very  successfully, 
but  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  which  adjoins  Queensland,  it  was 
doubtful  if  cotton  could  be  successfully  grown.  Recent  trials  have,  however,  eliminated 
these  doubts,  and  it  was  recently  proved  that  the  land  and  climate  is  equally  good  as 
compared  with  Queensland.  The  cotton  grown  is  described  as  high-quality  lint. 
A  definite  scheme  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Queensland  Government  with  the 
view  of  settling  immigrants  on  land  suitable  for  cotton-growing. 

UMON  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  EXPORTS  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  May  5,  1922. — The  sixteenth  annual  statement  (for  the  year  1921) 
of  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  Union  shows  that  exports  decreased  in  values  last 
year  by  more  than  twenty  million  pounds,  but  the  figures  of  trade,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  an  increase  in  quantity  exported  in  the  principal  commodities. 

With  the  exception  of  gold,  wool  holds  its  premier  position  as  an  export  com- 
modity. Last  year's  exports  of  wool  represent  37  per  cent  of  the  total  of  South 
African  produce  exported.  The  wool  shipped  last  year  was  230  million  pounds,  'as 
against  120  million  pounds  in  the  year  1920,  but  the  average  price  fell  from  2s.  8d. 
to  8d.  per  pound.  Of  the  1921  export,  grease  wool  accounted  for  218,893,209  pounds, 
valued  at  £7,210,485,  an  increase  in  quantity  of  106  per  cent,  but  a  decline  in 
value  of  45  per  cent  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  average  price  last  year 
was  5  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913,  and  as  1913  was  South  Africa's  pre-war  banner 
year  in  trade,  this  would  indicate  in  the  near  future  good  purchasing  power  by  the 
farming  community. 

Germany  as  a  buyer  of  South  African  wool  is  very  near  its  pre-war  record  quan- 
tity; Holland  has  made  a  big  increase  in  its  purchase;  and  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan  have  increased  on  their  pre-war  purchases. 

VALUE  PER  POUND 

The  average  value  per  pound  of  wool  for  the  years  1912  to  1921  was:  1912,  7d. ; 
1913,  7|d.;  1914,  7£d.;  1915,  7-}d.;  1916,  Hid.;  1917,  Is.  6d.;  1918,  Is.  8d.;  1919, 
Is.  Hid.;  1920,  2s.  8d.;  1921,  8 £d. 

Angora  hair  was  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  exported  compared  with  1920, 
but  the  price  had  decreased  from  Is.  9d.  to  8d. 

Wattle  bai'k  exports  increased  from  157,822,087  pounds  in  the  year  1920  to 
159,884,477  pounds  last  year,  but  this  dropped  from  £8  to  £6  a  ton.  Germany  pur- 
chased more  wattle  bark  last  year  than  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  put  together. 

Hides  and  slcins  is  the  only  principal  export  heading  which  has  decreased  in 
quantity  and  value  of  export.  The  total  quantity  in  1920  was  49,223,853  pounds 
valued  at  Is.  8d.  per  pound,  while  last  year's  exports  dropped  to  45,880,951  pounds 
valued  at  6d.  per  pound,  a  fall  in  total  value  from  £4,233,894  to  £1,226,876  last  year. 

Foodstuffs  exports,  which  in  the  year  1920  were  of  an  average  price  of  £24,  dropped 
in  value  to  £11.  Of  course,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  facts  governing  the 
year  1920,  as  compared  with  last  year.  In  1920  the  position  was  such  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  guaranteeing  certain  purchases  of  wheat,  were  also  large  importers 
of  flour. 

Interesting  figures  are  quoted  to  show  the  great  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry, 
the  export  last  year  being  over  137,000,000  pounds  against  32,000,000  pounds  in  the 
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year  L920  when,  however,  the  export  was  permitted  only  under  license — and  against 
the  total  of  ::;.t;.000  pounds  in  1913. 

The  export  of  foodstuffs  in  1920  totalled  255,575,427  pounds,  which  increased  to 
1.19S.r)82,(HH)  pounds  hist  year. 


GOLD  EXPORTS 


Gold  BtiU  continues  to  ho  the  principal  export  of  the  Union.  Out  of  a  total  export 
of  merchandise  Last  year  amounting  to  £62,265,363,  the  gold  export  was  responsible 
t'"i-  *.'•">  1 ,  1."..".,;>n'»,  or  ;.">  per  eent  of  the  whole. 

The  coal  production  within  the  Union  hist  year  was  13,658,922  tons,  as  against 
tons  in  1020.  The  eoal  shipped  as  cargo  last  year  was  1,795,093  tons,  which 
ttutes  a  reeoril.  exceeding  the  previous  highest  year  (1920)  by  493,821  tons.  This, 
of  course,  was  secured  on  account  of  the  coal  mining  difficulties  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  early  period  of  1921.  The  trade  with  the  East,  in  such  countries  as  India  and 
Oeylon,  which  lias  increased  more  than  threefold  since  1913,  should  be  the  nucleus  to 
future  increased  eoal  export. 

One  of  the  new  tables  appearing  in  the  Union's  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and 
Shipping  shows  the  value  of  interchange  of  commodities  and  reflects  the  balance  of 
between  the  Union  and  individual  British  and  foreign  countries. 

Within  the  British  Empire,  the  three  countries  showing  a  balance  against  the 
Onion  in  both  1920  and  1921  are  Canada,  India,  and  Australia.  Foreign  countries 
Bhowing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Union  last  year  are  Japan,  Portuguese  possessions, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Belgian  Congo. 


RATIO  OF  VALUES 


The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  values  of  certain  South  African  products 
in  L920  and  1921,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  year  of  1913,  taking  that  year  as  the 

basis : — 


Aloes  

Argol  

Asbestos,  raw  

Bark,  wattle  

Blasting  compounds  

Cement  

Coal  

Cotton,  raw  

Butter  

Cheese  

Jams  and  jellies  

Maize  

Maize  meal  

Oats   . 

Flour  and  meal,  wheaten. . 

Beans  and  peas  

Samp  

Eggs  

Fish,  dried  

Fish,  preserved  (crayfish) 
Beef  (fresh  or  frozen)..  . 

Bacon . .   . .  

Sugar  , 

Potatoes  

Wines  ,  . 

Hair,  Angora  

Hides,  ox  and  cow  

Skins,  goat  

Skins,  sheep  

Horns,  ox  and  cow. ...  . 

Whale  manures  

Oil,  whale  

Ores  and  concentrates,  tin, 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 

Wool,  scoured  

Wool  in  the  grease  


1921 

1913 

1920 

70 

100 

170 

30 

100 

58 

161 

100 

154 

150 

100 

200 

138 

100 

135 

200 

100 

300 

475 

100 

275 

157 

100 

275 

170 

100 

194 

173 

100 

211 

175 

100 

175 

100 

100 

167 

75 

100 

138 

117 

100 

267 

300 

100 

442 

146 

100 

169 

200 

100 

335 

165 

100 

197 

136 

100 

145 

233 

100 

252 

157 

100 

171 

164 

100 

206 

230 

100 

207 

112 

100 

225 

103 

100 

167 

67 

100 

163 

68 

100 

166 

106 

100 

399 

93 

100 

324 

116 

100 

134 

220 

100 

200 

184 

100 

246 

66 

100 

93 

83 

100 

122 

120 

100 

309 

105 

100 

387 
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THE  ARGENTINE  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  WALLPAPER 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Buenos  Aires,  May  18,  1922. — The  Argentine  Eepublic  offers  a  favourable  field 
for  exporters  of  wallpaper,  her  imports  amounting  on  an  average  to  some  670,000  kg, 
or  nearly  1,500,000  pounds,  per  annum.  This  product  is  not  manufactured  in  the 
country.  Up  to  the  year  1914  Germany  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed 
by  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  order  named.  During  the  war 
the  leading  position,  which  she  still  maintains,  was  secured  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  wallpaper  into  the  Argentine  for 
the  period  1910  to  1920  inclusive,  the  figures  being  given  in  kilogrammes  of  2-2 


Average 

1910-1914 

1915 

1919 

1920 

  324,819 

70,452 

161,519 

  149,933 

89.610 

25,877 

76,706 

  130,099 

6,699 

71,139 

 *.  .  107,349 

348,409 

267,779 

491,556 

  16,836 

54,764 

115,180 

105,805 

  1,168 

5,196 

'I..   .  .        .  .  5,859 

92,731 

57,433 

2,074 

630 

9,732 

  13,083 

15,344 

7,398 

21,636 

Totals  

  749,146  . 

685,279 

416,864 

995,526 

The  above  table  show; 

3  clearly  the  predominating  position 

pre-war 

occupied 

Germany,  and  the  recent  inroads  made  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  It  also 
indicates  a  growing  demand  for  Canadian  wallpapers,  and  this  demand  could  be 
increased  considerably  if  the  suggestions  outlined  in  this  report  were  adopted  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Dominion. 

STYLES  IN  DEMAND 

Wallpaper  is  generally  selected  to  match  the  style  of  furniture  and  carpets  in 
the  room  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  is  usually  renewed  every  two  or  three  years,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  fashion.  At  present  the  tendency  is  towards  dark 
colours,  not  too  low  in  tone,  the  preference  being  for  patterned  papers  with  a  back- 
ground of  violet,  purple,  or  rich  shades  of  dark  red  and  blue.  For  the  highest  class 
of  work,  there  is  a  good  demand  for  papers  imitating  embossed  leather.  Low  or  soft 
tones  are  not  required  except  among  the  English  population,  who  prefer  something  of 
a  quiet  colour,  with  an  inconspicuous  pattern.  Patterns  showing  a  certain  amount 
of  contrast  are  in  favour,  with  the  designs  carried  out  in  blue  and  gold,  orange  or 
Indian  red.   Grey  backgrounds,  provided  they  are  not  too  soft,  are  also  popular. 

SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY 

Up  to  about  a  year  ago,  wallpapers  of  English  origin  were  considered  the  best 
from  the  point  of  view  of  appearance,  and  the  quality  *of  the  material  used  was  excel- 
lent. Kecently,  however,  French  papers  have  been  found  more  acceptable  for  the 
highest  class  of  work,  on  account  of  both  the  better  designs  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  printed.  In  general,  it  may  be  taken  that  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
class  of  Argentine,  where  a  rich  effect  is  desired  irrespective  of  expense,  a  French 
paper  will  be  preferred;  in  the  smaller  houses,  and  for  small  rooms,  the  English 
product  still  holds  the  preference. 

Germany  is  making  strong  efforts  to  regain  the  pre-eminence  which  she  had 
before  the  war,  and  in  the  matter  of  price  has,  until  recently,  been  able  to  defeat  all 
competitors.  Within  the  past  few  months,  however,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  German  papers,  and  owing  to  the  low  quality  of  the  product  it  does  not 
now  seem  probable  that  she  will  make  any  serious  advances  for  some  considerable 
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!  b<  defects  h   th<  German  wallpaper  arc  due  partly  to  the  quality  of  paper 
used,  but  principally  to  the  very  poor  colours  and  the  inferior  method  of  printing — 
it,  most  of  th(  >ani]  !<<  examined  by  the  writer  were  so  defective  that  the  colour 
ff  i  n  the  hands,  and  the  merest  touch  left  an  indelible  mark. 

t  A  N  AM  A  N  WALLPAPERS 

Canadian  wallpapers  arc  becoming  well  known  in  the  Argentine,  and  are  popular 
\\  ith  purchasers.  The  quality  of  the  paper  used  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  the  colour- 
ing  good,  and  the  wearing  qualities  quite  satisfactory.  The  only  criticism  levelled 
against  them  is  that  the  paper  is  too  good  for  the  designs,  and  this  makes  them  more 
expensive  than  those  of  similar  patterns  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries.  In  general,  30  per  cent  of  the  imported  Canadian  wallpapers  are  said  to 
l  i  uite  suitable  for  the  Argentine  market,  and  to  have  a  good  sale. 

A  prominent  commercial  firm  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  comparing  the  prices  of  wall- 
m  various  countries,  exhibited  a  sample  of  Canadian  wallpaper  which  sold 
at  $1.40  per  roll;  a  similar  design  produced  in  England  sold  at  $1.20  per  roll;  and 
a  German  paper,  also  of  a  similar  design,  but  markedly  inferior  in  quality,  sold  at 
80  cents  per  roll.  The  same  firm  pointed  out  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  would 
d<  signs  similar  to  the  French,  using  the  same  quality  of  paper  as  at  present, 
the  sale  price  would  be  about  $4  per  roll;  this  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  300 
per  cent,  simply  by  a  change  in  pattern,  and  the  suggestion  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  at  present  produce 
any  good  gold  patterns,  or  the  rich,  dark  effects  of  the  better  class  of  competing  pro- 
ducts. If  Canadian  papers  were  not  quite  of  such  good  quality,  and  the  colouring 
or  design  could  be  improved,  it  is  stated  that  they  could  readily  compete  with  the 
whole  world. 

A  minor  advantage  enjoyed  by  Canadian  manufacturers  in  foreign  markets  is 
that  they  supply  excellent  books  of  samples  free  of  charge.  This  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  trade  in  other  countries,  but  it  has  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  retailer,  and 
predisposes  him  to  encourage  the  sale  of  Canadian  wallpapers  in  preference  to  those 
of  other  makers  who  charge  for  such  samples. 

DIMENSIONS 

The  most  suitable  length  for  rolls  of  wallpaper  is  eight  metres,  and  this  is  the 
length  adopted  by  the  majority  of  exporters  with  the  exception  of  Canadians,  who 
ship  in  16-metre  lengths;  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  retailers,  however,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  standardize  on  8-metre  lengths,  as  these  are  easier  to  sell. 

The  reason  for  adopting  this  standard  is  that  in  the  past  all  rooms  in  Argentine 
houses  were  four  metres  high,  and  one  roll  provided  two  widths  of  wallpaper  the  height 
of  the  room.  Any  other  length  of  roll  meant  a  certain  amount  of  waste.  Modern 
Argentine  houses  do  not  adhere  to  the  old  room  dimensions,  but  the  length  of  roll 
has  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  purchasers  as  eight  metres,  and  they  always  expect 
this  quantity  when  buying.  Architects  and  builders  also  calculate  the  number  of 
rolls  required  to  paper  a  room  on  the  same  basis. 

The  width  of  rolls  is  also  of  some  importance,  and  has  considerable  influence 
upon  the  demand.  French  wallpaper  is  always  48  cm.  (say  19  inches)  wide;  English 
wallpapers  are  generally  55  cm.  (say  21*  inches)  wide,  although  certain  of  the  better 
qualities  are  only  48  cm.  Canadian  wallpaper  is  sometimes  48  and  sometimes  60  cm. 
(23£  inches)  in  width.  Local  importers  express  a  strong  preference  for  wallpaper 
only  48  cm.  wide  as  being  cheaper  per  roll,  and  purchasers  having  become  accustomed 
to  buying  by  the  roll,  do  not  take  into  consideration  its  actual  dimensions,  or  the  area 
of  wall  space  which  it  will  cover. 
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PRESENT  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

The  market  at  present  is  depressed,  owing  to  the  general  financial  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Argentine,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  when  an  improvement  will 
take  place.  Large  stocks  of  wallpapers  are  held  by  importers,  and  these  stocks  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  absorbed  before  new  orders  can  be  placed  in  any  volume.  The 
Argentinian,  who  of  course  is  the  largest  consumer,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
economize  during  the  past  year,  and  consequently  no  renewals  of  wallpaper  are  being 
made  except  where  absolutely  necessary. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  best  method  of  catering  to  the  Argentine  market  is  by  means  of  manufac- 
turers' representatives  who  have  offices  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  who  call  upon  importers 
at  regular  intervals.  These  representatives  should  be  kept  supplied  with  full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  prices,  discounts,  and  particularly  with  samples  of  all  new  patterns 
which  it  is  desired  to  introduce,  or  may  be  considered  suitable  for  the  country. 

The  representative  chosen  should  be  one  who  already  handles  collateral  lines,  such 
as  paints,  brushes,  window  glass,  hardware  or  similar  products — that  is  to  say,  a  man 
calling  upon  the  decorating,  builders'  supply  and  furnishing  trades  in  general. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  sell  by  correspondence,  neither  is  it  usual  to  sell  to  importers 
direct. 

The  only  other  method  of  representation  which  would  offer  chances  of  success 
would  be  by  travelling  salesmen  making  periodical  visits  to  the  country  and  calling 
upon  importers.  Such  salesmen  usually  have  a  complete  technical  knowledge  of  their 
product  and,  representing  only  one  house,  are  generally  more  keen  upon  getting  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  inability  to  come  into  frequent  personal  contact  with  buyers 
may  cause  them  to  lose  sales,  and  the  expense  involved  in  travelling,  maintenance,  and 
salaries  is  probably  greater,  in  proportion  to  orders  received,  than  if  the  usual  custom 
of  employing  a  manufacturers'  representative  were  adopted.  A  salesman  working 
in  the  Argentine  should  have  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  be  prepared 
to  discuss  the  requirements  of  prospective  customers  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

Another  proposal  in  regard  to  representation,  which  has  been  made  on  previous 
occasions,  is  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wallpaper  should  pool  their  interests 
for  export  work  and  appoint  one  agent  to  represent  the  whole  group.  As  wallpapers 
sell  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  suitability  of  design  for  the  particular  market  in  which 
they  are  offered,  the  various  manufacturers  cannot  be  said  to  compete  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  more  or  less  supplement  one  another.  Thus  a  combination  of 
the  kind  suggested  would  give  the  local  representatives  a  chance  of  appealing  to  the 
market  on  a  wider  scale,  and  the  importer  would  have  a  far  more  complete  choice  of 
patterns.  This  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  wallpaper  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  statistics  of  imports  shown  above  indicate  that  it  has  met  with 
success. 

PACKING 

The  style  of  packing  for  wallpaper  is  standardized  throughout  the  world.  The 
higher  qualities  are  packed  in  cases  of  two  hundred  rolls,  and  are  protected  against 
sea  air  by  waterproof  paper  or  other  suitable  material.  The  cheaper  grades  are  packed 
in  bundles  of  three  hundred  rolls,  more  or  less,  also  protected  by  waterproof  paper, 
but  covered  with  burlap  or  hessian,  each  bundle  being  tightly  and  firmly  bound  or 
hooped  to  prevent  damage  to  the  contents  through  friction. 

No  special  precautions  need  be  taken  for  shipment  to  the  Argentine.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  customs  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weights  of 
packages,  so  that  reasonable  care  should  be  taken  to  make  packing  cases  or  coverings 
as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  safety  and  full  protection  of  contents. 
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TERMS   OF  PAYMENT 

BT€  is  ttO  fixed  practice  with  regard  to  tonus  of  payment.  Many  of  the  import- 
ing houses  are  satistied  with  rash  against  documents,  though  some  require  thirty  or 
sixty  day  terms,  and  German  manufacturers  are  offering  ninety  days.  Letters  of 
are  nol  now  acceptable,  although  a  certain  amount  of  business  was  done  on 
terms  during  the  war  and  the  boom  years  of  1919  and  1920.  In  general,  terms 
of  credit  have  little  intlueiuv  on  the  placing  of  orders  as  compared  with  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  the  demand  for  the  designs  offered. 

liefore  accepting  orders  from  new  customers,  it  is  always  wise  to  obtain  reports 
upon  their  financial  standing.  So  far  as  the  Argentine  Republic  is  concerned,  such 
reports  can  he  obtained  in  Canada  from  the  two  well-known  firms  established  for  the 
purpose,  or  from  the  head  office  of  a  bank  which  has  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Manufacturers'  representatives  will  frequently,  when  requested  to  do  so,  obtain  finan- 
cial reports  upon  new  customers,  and  attach  them  to  the  orders  to  which  they  refer. 
The  expense-  of  obtaining  these,  however,  is  usually  considered  as  a  charge  against 
the  manufacturer. 

All  quotations  should  be  on  a  basis  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian 
port.    Prices  f.o.b.  factory  are  useless. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  tariff  imposed  on  wallpaper  is  high,  and  is  calculated  at  a  rate  of  32  per  cent 
upon  a  fixed  valuation,  irrespective  of  the  invoice  price.  In  practice  this  means  that 
duties  are  specific.  Calculations  for  customs  purposes,  as  mentioned  above,  are  based 
upon  the  gross  weights  of  packages  and  contents. 

The  following  shows  the  duties  chargeable,  the  items  having  been  converted  into 
Canadian  currency  in  cents  per  pound,  exchange  being  taken  at  par: — 


Fraction 

Argentine  Duty 
Tariff                                                  Description                                                    Cts.  per  lb. 

2599  Common  wallpaper  •   4| 

2600  The  same,  common  gilt,  silvered  or  bronzed                                     .  11% 

2601  The  same,  stamped  or  imitating  leather,  varnished  or  not   10 

2602  The  same,  gilt,  silvered  or  bronzed   25J 

2603  The  same,  imitating  cloth,  without  gilding   165 

2604  The  same,  gilt,  silvered  or  bronzed   30£ 


There  are  no  preferential  tariffs  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  no  treaty  rates. 

SUMMARY 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  important  point  for  the  consideration  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  is  an  improvement  in  designs,  and  this  improvement  is  required  not 
on  account  of  present  defects,  but  in  order  to  bring  the  patterns  more  into  line  with 
the  high  grade  of  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  Of  minor  importance  are  the 
questions  of  standardization  of  rolls  and  the  method  of  representation  in  the  Argen- 
tine.  No  other  changes  appear  to  be  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

On  the  whole,  Canadian  wallpapers  have  a  good  reputation  in  the  Argentine,  and 
the  outlook  for  them  in  the  future  is  distinctly  encouraging. 


Markings  should  be  clear,  enduring  and  in  accordance 
with  customers'  instructions. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  MARKET  IN  THE  MONTH  OF 

MAY.  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  June  12.  192:2. — The  period  of  nervousness  and  apprehension  which  French 
industry  has  been  passing  through  showed  no  signs  of  passing  away  during  the  first 
weeks  in  May,  when  the  situation  of  the  conference  at  Genoa  seemed  to  be  getting 
more  and  more  troubled.  Happily,  the  end  of  the  month  brought  about  a  certain 
improvement  in  outlook. 

The  improvement  was  all  the  more  noticeable  as  it  corresponded  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  important  commercial  exhibition,  the  Paris  Fair,  at  which  all  the  varied 
activities  of  production  were  represented.  The  wide  range  of  exhibits  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  trading  operations. 
According  to  information  gathered  from  various  exhibitors,  it  appears  that  a  great 
many  orders  have  been  booked.  This  makes  matters  more  hopeful  for  the  future, 
unless  new  political  difficulties  once  again  darken  the  situation,  and  this  is  to  be 
feared. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  big  markets  remained  fairly  unsettled  and  no 
important  moves  were  registered.  The  situation  of  the  coal  industry  remains 
unchanged,  and  British  competition  is  still  felt.  This  remark  also  applies  to  the 
cotton  market.  British  factories  send  large  supplies  to  France,  and  this  consid- 
erably handicaps  French  spinners  who  are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss,  the  British  prices 
being  very  much  lower  than  their  own.  As  regards  the  silk  trade,  the  approach  of 
harvest  time  and  the  prolonged  inactivity  of  the  New  York  market  make  for  uncer- 
tainty and  prudence  in  transactions.  Xevertheiess,  the  activity  is  50  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  last  year  at  this  period.  The  market  for  stuffs  and  materials  remains 
favourable.  Prices,  which  had  gone  down  a  great  deal  in  the  metallurgical  indus- 
tries, now  remain  firm,  and  several  blast  furnaces  are  again  in  operation. 

Cereals,  which  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  drought,  are  feeling  the  benefit 
of  the  recent  rain:  the  tubers  and  beans  only  are  rather  late.  Prices  are  generally 
on  the  increase.  The  financial  situation  is  still  unsettled,  particularly  as  regards 
oil  stocks. 

GERMAN  EXPORT  CONTRACTS:  NOTICE  TO  IMPORTERS 

The  following  notice  to  British  importers  is  published  in  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal: — 

British  traders  will  be  aware  that,  under  the  present  system  of  trade  control  in 
Germany,  it  is  the  practice  to  fix  minimivm  prices  for  goods  to  be  exported  from 
Germany  to  foreign  destinations,  and,  further,  that,  as  regards  most  important 
branches  of  trade.  German  exporters  who  desire  to  export  goods  to  countries  whose 
currencies  are  considerably  appreciated  in  relation  to  the  German  mark,  are  now 
required  to  obtain  payment  for  the  goods  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  destination. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  recently  been  called 
to  several  cases  in  which  German  manufacturers  who  have  contracted  to  supply  goods 
to  importers  in  this  country  at  fixed  prices  have  alleged  their  inability  to  fulfil  the 
contract,  or  to  complete  deliveries  thereunder,  on  the  ground  that  the  German  licensing 
authorities,  alleging  that  the  agreed  price  is  too  low,  have  refused  to  issue  the  neces- 
sary export  licenses  for  the  goods. 

Traders  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  receive  offers  of  goods  from  German 
exporters  at  fixed  prices  are  accordingly  advised  to  obtain  written  assurances  from 
their  prospective  suppliers  that  the  competent  trade  control  authorities  in  Germany 
have  undertaken  that  the  necessary  export  license  or  licenses  will  be  forthcoming 
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under  the  proposed  contract  conditions  as  to  price  and  as  to  the  currency  in  which 
payment  is  to  bo  made  for  the  goods.  It*  this  precaution  be  adopted,  the  British 
rter  will  have  safeguarded  his  position  to  this  extent,  that  he  will  have  in  his 
P  >sst'«i-d.>n  evidence  that  his  dermaii  supplier  has  not  offered  him  goods  at  prices,  and 
under  conditions,  which  are  contrary  to  the  current  regulations  of  the  export  control 
authorities. 

FRANCE'S  NEED  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLIES 

France,  as  B  result  of  the  tariff  barrier  and  exchange  difficulties,  says  the  British 
I  ri  (I'tzrltr.  has  boon  purchasing  very  little  for  many  months  from  Great  Britain, 
America,  0T,  indeed,  any  country;  but  she  is,  in  consequence,  sadly  lacking  in  many 
goods  which  are  essential  to  her  industrial  development.  For  example, 
the  war  France  consumed  annually  30,000  tons  of  machine  tools,  and  at  least 
I  TO- thirds  of  these  were  imported  from  England,  America,  and  Germany,  particularly 
the  last.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  hardly  any  purchases  have  been  made, 
and  industrial  output  is  being  considerably  circumscribed  as  a  result.  Customs  tariff 
and  low  exchange  rates  notwithstanding,  these  goods  must  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
principally  to  England  and  America  that  French  importers  will  turn  for  them.  What 
is  true  in  regard  to  machine  tools  is  not  less  true  concerning  other  essential  lines,  and 
■•  •  i-  tnand  for  them  must  eventually  override  all  obstacles,  even  if  the  latter  are  not 
speedily  removed. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CARGO  PILFERAGE 

In  order  to  minimize  the  opportunities  of  cargo  pilferers,  shippers  are  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  in  a  "  Notice  to  Shippers 
and  Manufacturers  "  which  they  have  issued  on  the  "  Care  of  Cargo,"  to  instruct 
their  suppliers  of  goods  for  shipment  that  no  advertisement  or  lettering  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  contents  should  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  packages.  The  prac- 
tice of  suppliers  branding  cases,  etc.,  with  trade  marks,  etc.  (e.g.,  those  advertising 
alcoholic  liquors,  sweetmeats,  canned  goods,  etc.),  should  be  discontinued,  as  it  offers 
a  great  temptation  to,  and  is  an  aid  to,  pilferers. 

Packages  containing  articles  of  a  fragile  nature  should,  however,  be  marked 
fragile,"  "  glassware,"  or  some  other  appropriate  notice,  as  at  present. 

Shippers  are  urged  to  kindly  comply  with  the  foregoing  recommendation  and 
thus  co-operate  in  the  special  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  pilferage  and  theft  of  cargo. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  44  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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SCANDINAVIA'S  REQUIREMENTS  IN  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AND  LEATHER 

PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  jSTorman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  twentieth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia,.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  91+2  of  this 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as 
Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in 
No.  91+3;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  in  No.  91+1+;  the 
fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  91+5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  91+6  to  91+8;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Implements,  in  Nos.  91+9  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household 
Goods,  in  No.  951;  the  eleventh,  on  Metals,  in  No.  952;  the  twelfth,  on  Sanitary 
Goods  and  Electrical  Products,  in  No.  953;  the  thirteenth,  on  Motor  Cars  and 
Cycles,  in  No.  951+;  the  fourteenth,  on  Rubber  Goods,  in  No.  955;  the  fifteenth, 
on  Furs,  in  No.  956;  the  sixteenth,  on  Asbestos  Products,  in  No.  957;  the 
seventeenth  on  Seeds,  in  No.  958;  the  eighteenth,  on  Textiles,  in  No.  959;  and 
the  nineteenth,  on  Hides,  Skins,  Leather  and  Belting,  in  the  last  number.  In 
conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines 
brought  under  review  were  published  in  the  above-mentioned  issues.'] 

Denmark 

Denmark  has  quite  a  large  boot  and  shoe  industry.  There  are  nearly  500  firms 
employing  approximately  4,500  persons  making  boots  and  shoes.  In  1913,  boots,  shoes, 
and  leather  footwear  were  imported  into  Denmark  to  the  amount  of  295,000  kg.,  while 
the  imports  in  1919  were  237,700  kg.,  and  in  1920  reached  the  high  total  of  507,200  kg. 
Before  the  war  Germany  and  Holland  supplied  the  largest  part  of  the  boots,  while 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria-Hungary  were  the  largest  sources  of  supply  for 
shoes  and  other  kinds  of  leather  footwear.  In  the  later  years,  apart  from  the  large 
number  of  boots  and  shoes  made  in  Denmark,  considerable  quantities  were  imported 
from  the  United  States,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

American  boots  and  shoes  seemed  to  be  well  liked  and  English  styles  have  been 
growing  in  favour.  The  high  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling 
was,  however,  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  sales  from  these  countries.  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  their  low  currency  values  were  able  to 
quote  very  low  prices,  and  have  been  able  to  underbid  practically  all  competitors  in 
boots  and  shoes  as  well  as  in  other  articles  of  leather. 

Sweden 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  Swedish  boot  and  shoe  industry  was  now  too 
large  for  their  requirements,  as  it  was  expanded  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  the  demand  from  Russia  and  the  Baltic  countries,  which,  however,  was 
erroneously  estimated.  It  was  stated  that  in  normal  times  90  per  cent  of  the  boots 
and  shoes  sold  in  Sweden  are  of  Swedish  manufacture,  the  remainder  coming  mostly 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1920  there  was,  however,  an  unpre- 
cedented importation  of  boots  and  shoes,  amounting  to  743,468  kg.  as  compared  with 
the  then  high  total  of  152,577  kg.  in  1919.  The  corresponding  figure  for  1913  was  only 
41,915  kg.  This  large  increase  was  mostly  due  to  the  high  prices  ruling  in  Sweden 
for  footwear  and  the  expected  trade  in  the  Baltic  to  which  reference  was  made  above. 
When,  therefore,  financial  conditions  became  such  that  the  countries  with  greatly 
depreciated  currencies  could  not  pay  for  large  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes,  Sweden 
was  left  with  accumulated  stocks  of  all  kinds.     A  large  proportion  of  the  imports 
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in  the  I'liiti'il  State?  and  had  been  bought  at  high  prices,  so  that  when 
•  -  markets  became  depressed  and  the  prices  began  to  fall  it  became  necessary  to  sell 

:n  many  rax  -  at  a  loss. 

,111  time  the  Hermans  are  quoting  very  low  prices,  but  the  Swedish 
manufacturers  arc  protected  somewhat  by  a  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  with  leather 
i]  ;  en  of  6  kr.  per  kg.    Even  with  this  duty,  Swedish  firms  were  finding  conditions 
w  ry  difficult  because  of  the  limited  demand  due  to  large  accumulated  stocks,  and 
because  the  high  value  of  Swedish  currency  and  high  wages  make  the  cost  of  produc- 
scessive  as  compared  with  that  in  other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  where  the 
age  is  greatly  depreciated.    It  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  exporters  will  be  able 
h  o  mpete  in  boots  and  Bhoee  with  leather  uppers  on  account  of  the  high  duty,  but 
glit  he  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  with 
uppers  i  E  canvas,  felt,  etc.,  as  the  duty  is  only  1.50  kr.  per  kg.    A  large  number 
of  canvas,  felt,  and  other  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes  of  textiles  are  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  they  are  very  popular  in  Sweden.    Machine-sewn  boots  and 
-  are  the  mosl  popular  with  the  ordinary  public.    Riveted  boots  and  shoes  are 
at  xdusively  by  the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes. 

Imparled  bo.  and  shoes  arc  gem-rally  bought  on  a  cash-against-documents  Sweden 
.  Bis,  while  quotations  should  be  sent  if  possible  c.i.f.  Swedish  ports  (Stockholm  or 
Gothenburg),  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  ocean  shipping  port.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  by  Canadian  exporters  to  observe  the  Swedish  Government  regulations  regard- 
ing the  materials  to  be  contained  in  boots  and  shoes  and  the  testing  as  to  whether  the 
materials  shall  be  classed  as  pasteboard,  artificial  leather,  leather  board  or  chemically 
pre]  ared  fibre.  Translations  of  these  regulations  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  Canadian  firms  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  26711). 

Norway 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Norway  is  quite  large,  and  pre-war  it  was  able 
Bupply  the  Norwegian  requirements  of  good  substantial  boots  and  shoes  at  reason- 
able prices.  The  importation  in  1913  was  therefore  only  about  130  tons,  being  com- 
3ed  principally  of  the  highest  quality  goods,  felt  slippers  and  ordinary  canvas  shoes. 
The  Norwegian  industry  is  largely  dependent  on  outside  sources  for  its  raw  materials, 
and  after  the  war  broke  out,  manufacturers  were  unable  to  get  their  supplies  from 
Germany,  her  accustomed  source,  and  had  to  look  to  the  United  States.  Sole  leather 
and  some  coarse  kinds  of  upper  leather  are  obtained  from  Norwegian  plants,  but 
^ven  the  products  that  are  made  in  Norway  are  mostly  produced  from  imported  hides. 
Much  of  the  native  raw  hides  are  exported  and  re-imported  as  box-calf  or  box-hides. 
It  became  very  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  from  abroad  up  to  1919,  and  home-produced 
leather  had  to  be  utilized.  When  it  became  possible  to  get  imported  products,  large 
quantities  of  fine  upper  leathers — e.g.  box-calf,  chevreaux,  etc. — as  well  as  sole  leather, 
chrome-tanned  grease  leather,  sheep-skins,  and  various  kinds  of  leather  were  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  French  prices  were  too  high,  but  some  favourable 
English  quotations  were  received  for  sole  leather  and  chrome-tanned  greasy  upper 
leather  as  well  as  a  few  other  kinds. 

The  supply  of  boots  and  shoes  had,  however,  got  very  low,  and  something  like 
three  or  four  times  the  normal  requirements  were  imported  in  1919,  most  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  total  importation  of  boots,  shoes,  and  shoemakers' 
work  in  patented,  etc.,  skins,  including  chevreau  and  box  calf,  was  according  to  the 
preliminary  figures  1,074,196  kg.  in  1919  and  726,260  kg.  in  1920,  of  sea  boots  of 
greasy  leather  74,297  kg.  in  1919  and  87,386  kg.  in  1920,  and  of  boots,  shoes  and  shoe- 
makers' work  in  skin  or  leather  except  greasy  leather  824,470  kg.  in  1919  and  214.666 
kg.  in  1920. 

The  Norwegian  duty  on  box  calf  leather  is  2  kr.  per  kg.,  while  that  on  patented 

and  other  kinds  of  leather  is  4.50  per  kg. 
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While  the  imports  in  1920  were  not  as  heavy  as  in  1919,  nevertheless  when  the 
trade  slump  arrived  the  country  had  quite  large  stocks  of  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds, 
especially  those  of  American  origin,  and  it  has  been  found  practically  impossible  to 
dispose  of  such  quantities  except  at  a  loss  on  a  depressed  market  with  falling  prices, 
particularly  as  some  of  the  American  boots  and  shoes  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for 
the  Norwegian  climate.  Trade  is  therefore  bound  to  be  poor  for  a  time,  and  much 
of  the  business  going,  except  in  special  or  high-grade  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  etc.,  is 
likely  to  be  done  in  Norwegian  manufactured  products  or  in  the  articles  imported 
from  Germany  or  some  of  the  low  exchange  countries.  Where,  however,  United  States 
firms  are  able  to  do  the  business,  Canadian  exporters  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  share, 
as  the  lower  exchange  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  as  compared  with  American 
currency  is  an  advantage,  and  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  to  withstand  the  Cana- 
dian climate  should  be  very  suitable  for  Norway  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia. 

Other  Leather  Products 

Among  the  other  products  imported  into  Denmark  are  saddlery,  horse  collars, 
horse  trapping,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  14,900  kg.  in  1913,  travelling  articles,  cases, 
portfolios,  hunting,  and  sports  articles  to  the  quantity  of  125,400  kg.  in  1913,  129,600 
kg.  in  1919,  and  167,800  kg.  in  1920,  driving  straps  48,900  kg.  in  1913,  and  other  goods 
of  leather  and  prepared  skins  to  the  amount  of  over  50,000  kg.  in  1913.  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  were  the  largest  sources  of  supply. 

Sweden  imported  in  1919  about  497  tons  of  manufactures  of  leather  of  all  kinds, 
with  a  value  of  14,946,206  kr.  Of  these  products  boots,  shoes,  and  belting  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Among  other  goods  were  14,253  kg.  of  gloves  with  a  value  of  997,719 
kr.  in  1919,  54,540  kg.  of  leather  bags  with  a  value  of  1,632,096  kr.,  and  17,231  kg. 
of  technical  leather  goods  with  a  value  of  344,620  kr.  The  largest  quantity  of  gloves 
came  from  Germany,  while  Denmark  and  Great  Britain  were  also  quite  large  sup- 
pliers. Sweden  had  before  the  war  between  sixteen  and  twenty  factories  manufac- 
turing gloves,  and  the  yearly  production  approached  a  million  kr.  They  are  mac(e 
of  lamb  and  goat  skins,  elk,  reindeer,  and  buck-skins.  The  imports  of  gloves  in  1913 
amounted  to  266,000  kr.,  while  the  export  was  negligible.  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Denmark  furnished  most  of  the  leather  bags  in  1919,  while  technical  leather  goods 
came  in  most  part  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  Canadian  hides,  skins,  leather,  and  leather 
goods  seemed  to  be  little  known  in  Scandinavia,  but  as  the  Americans  have  been  able 
to  do  a  good  trade  in  most  of  these  lines,  it  would  appear  that  Canadians  should  be 
able  to  get  a  share  of  the  business,  especially  with  their  lower  exchange  advantage 
and  the  fact  that  the  products  manufactured  for  the  Canadian  climate  are  very 
suitable  to  withstand  conditions  in  most  parts  of  Scandinavia,  as  climatic  conditions 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  particular  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Dominion. 

A  good  reliable  local  agent,  well  known  in  the  trade,  should  be  appointed  so  that 
he  may  keep  the  goods  constantly  before  importers  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  touch 
with  their  financial  standing.  The  terms  should  be  at  least  cash  against  documents 
Scandinavia  and  better,  if  possible,  in  order  to  compete  with  other  countries.  During 
the  war  United  States  firms  demanded  cash  in  New  York,  but  they  did  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  harm  by  so  doing  and  are  now  giving  terms  such  as  are  obtainable 
from  other  countries  trading  in  the  market.  Importers  desire  to  see  the  goods  before 
making  payment,  and  the  usual  terms  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  are 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  invoice.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Scandinavia  are  preferred, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  business  is  done  on  a  basis  of  f.o.b.  shipping  ports. 

Any  Canadian  firms  interested  in  developing  a  trade  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries will  be  gladly  placed  in  touch  with  importers  prepared  to  seriously  consider  the 
importation  of  Canadian  goods  into  Scandinavia. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
South  Africa 

Mr  W.  .! .  l  jjan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  has  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  copies  of  specifications  and  drawings  for 
the  following  material  required  by  the  Hand  Water  Board:  38  steel  castings  of  pump 
barrels,  466  phosphor  bronze  valves,  12  valve  chambers,  24  valve  decks,  50  vulcanite 
dises,  and  belts  and  nuts  for  use  with  this  material.  This  equipment  is  for  the 
inverted  vertical  marine  type  pumping  engines.  Tenders  must  be  received  by  the 
Secretary.  Kami  "Water  Board,  Central  House,  Simmonds  street,  Johannesburg,  before 
noon  on  August  25,  1022. 

Copies  of  specifications  and  drawings  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
tirins  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quot- 
ing Hie  No.  23770). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  27,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  eliding  June  27.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  20  are  also  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


June  20 

June  27 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

. .   .  .£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$.4879 

$4.4909 

.  .Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0880 

.0854 

1. 

.193 

.0495 

.0484 

Holland  

Florin 

1. 

.402 

.3836 

.3909 

Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0837 

.0813 

.  .  Pes. 

1. 

.193 

.1574 

.1587 

.  .Esc. 

1. 

1.08 

.0807 

.0738 

Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.1915 

.1931 

Mk. 

1. 

.238 

.0032 

.0029 

Dr. 

1. 

.193 

.0429 

.0331 

Norway  

Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.1665 

.1650 

Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2571 

.2611 

Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2139 

.2177 

.  .Yen 

1. 

.498 

.4845 

.4880 

R. 

1. 

2s. 

.2914 

.2926 

..  ..$ 

i. 

$1.00 

1.0093 

1.0175 

..  ..$ 

i. 

.49846 

.4908 

.4936 

.  .  Pes. 

l. 

.44 

.3583 

.3651 

Mil. 

i. 

.3245 

.1400 

.1386 

.   .  Lei 

i. 

.193 

. .  ..£ 

i. 

4.86 

4  .4437 

4.5000 

British  Guiana.  . 

..  ..$ 

i. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

..  ..$ 

X. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

.9267-. 9311 

.9390-. 94 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

i. 

St.  Lucia  

..  ..$ 

i. 

St  Vincent. .   . . 

..  ..$ 

i. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

.8129 

Shanghai,  China 

.  ...Tael 

i. 

.631 

.8024 

Batavia,  Java.  . 

Guilder 

i. 

.402 

.3835 

.3867 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

..  ..$ 

i. 

.49 

.5299 

.5267 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  ''The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor  ;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Assoclvtion,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Scandinavia 

136.  Coal. — A  Copenhagen  firm  import  all  kinds  of  coal — anthracite,  bunker, 
etc.    Canadian  exporters  should  communicate. 

137.  Coal. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  firm. 

138.  Fertilizers. — A  Copenhagen  firm  would  like  to  have  quotations  with  analysis 
of  all  kinds  of  fertilizers. 

139.  Tanning  extracts. — A  Copenhagen  firm  are  prepared  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  tanning  extracts  on  a  commission  basis. 

140.  Tanning  extracts. — A  concern  in  Denmark  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  for  tanning  extracts. 

141.  Tanning  extracts. — Tanning  extracts  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Sweden. 

142.  Tanning  materials. — Tanning  materials  and  chemicals  used  in  tanning  for 
shoemakers  are  imported  by  a  Danish  firm. 

143.  Timber. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desire  to  act  as  agents  on  a  commission 
basis  to  a  Canadian  exporter  of  whitewood  and  Douglas  fir. 

144.  Timber. — Columbia  pine,  mostly  deck  planks,  is  purchased  by  a  Danish 
house. 

145.  Mining  machinery. — A  firm  of  machinery  merchants  in  Christiania  are 
interested  in  mining  machinery  (not  compressors). 

Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

146.  Condensed  milk  and  cheese. — A  London  firm  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk  and  cheese  seeking  agents  in  Great 
Britain. 

147.  Foodstuffs. — Belgian  importing  house  desire  to  represent  Canadian  firm 
exporting  food  products.   This  firm  wish  to  sell  on  commission. 

148.  Lard,  cheese,  etc. — A  Copenhagen  firm  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters  of  lard,  raw-stuffs  and  margarine,  oils  and  cheese, 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  agency  for  these  commodities  in  Denmark. 

149.  Sugar  and  packing  house  products. — A  firm  in  Genoa  are  anxious  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  sugar  and  packing  house  products. 

150.  Canned  goods. — A  French  importing  firm  in  Le  Havre  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  manufacturers  of  tinned  fruits,  dried  apples,  milk  and  general  pro- 
visions in  France,  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

151.  Canned  salmon,  etc. — An  Edinburgh  firm  of  produce  brokers  desire  corre- 
spondence with  packers  and  shippers  of  canned  salmon,  with  a  view  to  representation 
during  the  coming  season  in  Great  Britain.  Canned  vegetables,  fruits  and  other  similar 
goods  required.    This  firm  have  extensive  clientele  in  general  lines. 
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Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

C<  I  Lftge. —  A  firm  al  Genoa  desire  to  l»e  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
BT8        ordage,  especially  thai  used  for  marine  purposes.    Quotations  c.i.f. 
Genoa.    Sample  may  bv  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Cetnne-iviai  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.  C.  3-153). 

.  Mouldings. —  Manchester  firrn  require  Jacobean  mouldings  and  turnings. 
Samples  of  the  mouldings  required  are  on  file  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
th<  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
on  quoting  file  No.  T.  C.  3-151. 

154.  Calcium  carbide. —  Manufacturing  chemists  for  the  motor  and  cycle  trades 
in  Birmingham  would  be  glad  to  have  present  prices  on  calcium  carbide  in  50  and  100 
kg,  drums.  The  principal  sizes  being  used  are  8/15,  15/25  and  50/80.  Canadian 
exporters  must  state  al  what  stores  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  carbide  is  available. 

155.  Artificial  drinking  straws. — A  London,  England,  company  wish  to  get  into 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  artificial  drinking  straws. 

L56.  Hard  spelter. — A  manufacturing  firm  in  South  Wales  is  desirous  of  hearing 
from  galvai  in  Canada  who  can  supply  the  by-product  hard  spelter  for  export 

argc  and  regular  quantities. 

L57.  Acetone,  cobalt  salts,  etc. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Strasbourg,  Alsace,  wish 

to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  mineral  ore,  cobalt  salts,  fish  glue  and 
acetone 

158.  Rivets,  bolts  and  nuts. — The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta 
would  like  to  receive  quotations  c  &  f  or  c.i.f.  Calcutta  on  mild  steel  cup  head  rivets, 

Kagoi  .  round  neck  hexagon  nuts  and  black  bolts  and  nuts  in  one,  two  and  rive- 

ts. Several  importers  in  India  have  made  inquiries  and  if  Canadian  prices  are 
suitable,  business  connections  could  probably  be  made.  Full  particulars  as  to  sizes 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa.    (Quote  file  No.  24907.) 

159.  Household  goods. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  London  is  desirous  of  securing 
the  representation  in  Great  Britain  of  Canadian  household  tools,  turned  goods,  etc. 
Also  brushes,  especially  toilet  goods  and  druggists"  sundries. 

160.  Ironmongery. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Bristol  is  desirous  of  securing 
the  representation  on  this  side  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ironmongery. 

•  L  Pressed  steel  wheels. — A  responsible  English  importing  house  in  Calcutta 
wish  quotations  and  specifications  on  pressed  steel  wheels  for  railway  carriages,  in 
broad  gauge,  metre  gauge  and  narrow  gauge. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  July  8;  Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  8;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  8; 
Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Albania,  Cunard  Line,  July 
15;  Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  15;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line.  July  22;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  July  29;  Tyrrhenia,  Cunard  Line,  July  29. 

To  London. — Yitellia,  Cunard  Line,  July  8;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  13;  Comino,  Furness  Line,  July  13;  Essex 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  July  22; 
Adania,  Cunard  Line,  July  22;  Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  July  29. 
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To  Glasgow. — Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Canadian 
Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  7;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  July  14;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  15; 
Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  21;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July 
28;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  29;  Tunisian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  July  13;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  July  22. 

To  Avonmouth. — Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  6;  Cornishman,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  July  8;  Cdbotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  15;  Irishman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  26;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  July  6;  Manchester 
Division,  Manchester  Line,  July  20. 

To  Southampton. — Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Minne- 
dosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  July  19. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  15. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  July  16. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  19. 

To  Havre — Burth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  28. 

To  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  15. 

To  Cherbourg. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  14;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  July  18. 

To  Eotterdam. — Bally  golly  Head,  Line,  July  18. 

To  Copenhagen. — Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  July  7;  St.  Anthony,  Sprague  Lines, 
Aug.  1. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  July  5. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  13. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Halizones,  Houston  Line,  July  10;  Harmonides, 
Houston  Line,  July  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Bassa,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  July  5. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Errol,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
July  25. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  July  8. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  3. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  July  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5; 
Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  July  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July 
25 ;  Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  3 ;  Empress  of  France, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  8. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  July  7 ;  Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  July  21. 
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DBA)  am    KINGSTON  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 

I  :d.,  July  5. 

!     RPOOi     Digby,  Furness-Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  July  8. 

From  North  Sydney 

T(  St,  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  evt  ry  w<  ok;  Sable  7..  Farquhar  Steamship  Companies,  July  1,  8,  and  15. 
Ti  Sr.  Pierre  ind  Miquelon. — A  steamer,  July  12. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  July  9;  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  July  23. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Ti  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Carmarthenshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  July. 

T<   London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 

Tacket  Co..  loading  July;  Eemdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  August. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Saint  Joseph,  French  Line, 
July- August:  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August- September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian 
Roy  a]  Mail  Line,  July  21;  Malcura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  18. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaia,  and  Dutch  East  Indies. — Tjileboet 
Java  Pacific  Line,  July. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
July  2 ;  Talthijbius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  23. 

To  New  York  (via  Panama  Canal). — Eastern  Merchant,  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  early  July. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  2; 
To  yam  a  Mam,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  21. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine.  July  14. 

To  Shanghai  and  Yokohama. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  July  2>. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairmna, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Aug.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney  ,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Skirmisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  10. 

To  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waitema, 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  July  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  20. 

To  Australl\n  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  July  26. 

To  West  Coast  of  South  America. — Remus,  Latin-America  Line,  July  4. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Sinaloa,  Latin-America 

Line,  July  25. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe   Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard   des   Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  whjch  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Ii  S  WVl.b.  Ktvonquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Rosa.  Address  for  letters? — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,    Melbourne.     Office — Stock  Ex- 

liuildmir.   Melbourne.     Cable  Ad- 
,lrrss.  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max.  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,   Shanghai.  Cable 

Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac.  * 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian* 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.G. 2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John   street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,   911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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UNIVERSITY   COURSE   FOR   EXPORT  MANAGERS 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  McGill  University,  at  the  request  of  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  have  arranged  a  special 
course  for  export  managers,  providing  sufficient  support  is  forthcoming  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  The  course  at  the  University  of  Toronto  will  commence  on 
Monday,  January  15,  1923,  and  will  continue  for  two  weeks;  that  at  McGill  is 
expected  to  begin  on  January  29.  In  content  the  course  will  be  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  International  Trade,  Trade  Cycles  and  Currents, 
Economic  Geography,  and  Transportation,  and  there  will  also  be  instruction  and 
demonstrations  in  documentation,  shipping  for  export,  etc.  Full  details  will  be 
announced  in  the  autumn. 

BUSINESS   AND   FINANCIAL    CONDITIONS   IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Eoss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  sent  the 
following  cable,  dated  July  3,  descriptive  of  business  and  financial  conditions  in 
Australia : — 

"  At  opening  of  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  June  28,  it  was  announced  that 
negotiations  were  in  progress  with  Dominions  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  for 
conclusion  of  reciprocal  tariff  proposals.  Kecent  conference  at  Sydney  decided  that 
Commonwealth  and  States  would  conjointly  find  £200,000  sterling  towards  Australian 
buildings  and  display  at  Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  in  1924.  The 
Dominions  Mission  of  the  Exhibition  commences  Canadian  itinerary  at  Victoria 
early  in  September.  Several  large  tenders  have  recently  been  submitted  on  behalf 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  for  supplies  required  by  Commonwealth  and  State 
Governments.  June  30  closed  national  financial  year  and  also  that  of  leading  banks, 
public  companies  and  commercial  houses,  hence  trade  during  last  month  has  been 
without  animation.  Wheat  about  5s.  10d.,  flour  £11  10s.  per  ton  for  export.  Trade 
continues  sound  and  seasonable  outlook  for  primary  production  excellent." 

CANADIAN  KRAFT  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  DUMPING  DUTY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe,  under  date  of  June  28,  cables:  "Termination 
negotiations  Minister  Customs  rules  no  dumping  duty  on  Canadian  kraft."  See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  950,  April  15,  1922,  page  582,  for  announcement 
on  the  recent  amendment  to  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Act  providing  for  dumping 
duties. 

GOODS  IN  DEMAND  IN  ARGENTINA 

From  reports  received  from  Argentina,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple- 
ment, it  appears  that  there  is  a  market  in  the  Eepublic  for  hoop  iron,  26  inches  by 
£  inch ;  galvanized  fencing  wire,  8,  9,  10  b.w.g. ;  galvanized  high  tensile  oval  fencing, 
Paris  gauge,  16-14  to  19-17:  and  wire  nails  packed  in  boxes  of  twenty  packets,  1£ 
kilo,  each,  1  to  3  inches  long,  b.w.g.  14  to  8.  Soda-water  siphon  bottles  of  coloured 
glass  are  also  in  demand.    There  is  no  market  for  clear  glass  bottles. 
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ADIAN    BANK    CLEARINGS    IN   RELATION   TO  CANADIAN  RAILWAY 
OPERATING  REVENUE 

The  attached  graph  illustrates  the  apparenl  close  relation  which  is  existent 
between  bank  clearings  of  Canada  and  the  total  Canadian  railway  operating  revenue 
a-  applied  t*>  post-war  conditions. 

Bank  clearings  arc  depicted  from  October,  L918,  whilst  data  covering-  railway 
operating  revenue  a-  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  shown  from  January, 
r.'j". 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  period  of  low  hank  clearings  in  February,  1920,  of 
$1,412,225,372,  is  correspondingly  shown  in  the  low  operating  revenue  for  the  rail- 
$29,072,758.    Likewise  the  graph  indicated  that  the  highest  post-war  bank 
age  to  date  were  in  November,  L920,  when  a  total  of  $2,084,256,971  was  recorded. 
1         jpondingly  in  the  same  month,  Canadian  railway  operating  revenue  was  prac- 
tically at  its  peak  with  a  total  of  $a2,174,56o. 


BANK .  CLEARINGS  o,  CANADA 

HuMQ3C.cs  or  mi 
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MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  IN  JAPAN 


Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 


Yokohama,  May  27,  1922. — What  would  seem  like  a  good  opening:  for  Canadian 
products  in  rubber  footwear  is  the  conclusion  reached  after  having  fully  investigated 
the  rubber  footwear  trade  of  Japan. 


IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

In  order  to  see  at  a  glance  the  volume  of  business  done  in  rubber  footwear,  the 
values  of  imports  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows:  1919,  yen  283,096;  1920, 
yen  320,417:  1921,  yen  673,246.  Rubber  boots  occupy  the  larger  share  of  these  figures, 
with  Yokohama  the  chief  import  centre,  as  will  be  noted  by  the  following  figures: — 


Imports  into  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  1919,  1920,  1921 

1919  1920  1921 

Yokohama  Kobe  Yokohama  Kobe  Yokohama  Kobe 

Yen  Yen  Yen 

Rubber    boots                      151,270           9,471  214.525           8.091  56G,39S  24,528 

Rubbers                                   12,749        109.606  23,972         73.829  34.5S8  47,732 

Total    rubber   footgear..    164,019        119,077  23S.497         81,920  600,986  72,260 

The  encouraging  point  in  connection  with  the  above  table  is  that  the  business 
is  increasing  every  year,  and  this  added  to  the  fact  that  Japanese  firms  are  very 
anxious  to  try  Canadian  rubbers,  is  assurance  that  business  will  result  to  our  manu- 
facturers who  can  lay  down  their  product  at  competitive  prices.  The  quality  is  just 
as  good  if  not  better  than  what  is  now  being  supplied  to  this  market;  the  chief  point 
of  importance  centres  on  price,  which  Canadian  firms  should  be  in  a  position  to 
meet. 

PRESENT  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Practically  100  per  cent  of  the  rubber  footwear  imported  comes  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prior  to  1914  Russia  was  almost  the  largest 
supplier;  nothing  of  course  is  available  from  this  source  to-day.  Probably  some  of 
those  interested  in  rubber  footwear  would,  like  the  writer,  have  thought  that  Great 
Britain  would  be  selling  rubber  footwear  to  Japan,  but  on  inquiry  it  is  learned  that 
Great  Britain  is  not  in  a  position  to  ship  in  view  of  the  fact  that  American  interests 
have  had  a  monopoly  on  the  business  during  recent  years.  Japanese  buyers  are 
favourably  disposed  and  in  fact  are  anxious  to  buy  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  are  able  to  supply  the  styles  that  have  become  popular  with  the  Japanese  con- 
sumer. The  British  way  of  doing  business  is  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  a  model  of  what  is  required.  The  buyer  must  get  exactly  what  he  wants, 
when  he  wants  it,  and  how  he  wants  it.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  will  bear  this 
in  mind  in  connection  with  rubber  footwear  requirements  of  Japan,  business  can  be 
obtained  in  spite  of  competition. 


DOMESTIC  COMPETITION 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  rubbers  used  in  Japan  are  imported,  while  perhaps  the 
percentage  would  run  a  little  higher  in  the  case  of  rubber  boots.  One  does  not  see 
many  of  the  locally  manufactured  article,  although  there  are  two  or  three  firms 
making  them,  but  the  quality  cannot  compare  with  the  Canadian  product,  while  the 
price  is  nearly  as  high  as  what  is  paid  for  imported  rubber.  (Samples  of  Japanese 
rubbers  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and 
may  be  inspected  there  by  interested  Canadian  firms.) 
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RUBBERS 

Rubbers  as  we  know  them  in  Canada  are  termed  rubber  overshoes  by  the  Japanese 
dealer.  When  the  Japanese  speaks  about  rubber  overshoes,  he  means  only  ordinary 
rubbers.  The  use  of  western  style  footwear  by  the  people  of  Japan  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. As  the  Japanese  discards  his  geta  for  the  shoe,  so  will  he  protect  his  leather 
footwear  by  the  rubber  during  wet  weather. 

WET  AND  BUYING  SEASONS 

•1  me  ifl  known  in  Japan  as  the  month  of  the  Nubai.    It  is  not  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary if  during  this  time  there  is  continuous  rain,  June  being  usually  the  wettest 
in  the  calendar.     In  December,  January  and  February  there  is  generally  a 
go  >d  deal  of  Bnow  or  rain.    If  theiformer,  it  melts  very  quickly;  and  as  a  result  this 
finds  the  roads  very  dirty  and  muddy,  and  even  the  best  of  rubbers  often  do 
not  protect  the  wearer  from  the  weather,  so  bad  are  the  walking  conditions. 

Japanese  importers  place  their  orders  for  rubbers  and  rubber  boots  in  March 
and  April,  while  the  dealer  sells  them  in  May,  June,  October,  November,  December 
and  January. 

STYLE  OF  RUBBER  DEMANDED 

From  the  illustrations  that  accompany  this  report  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  what 
is  desirable  as  regards  styles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  the  light  and  heavy  storm  rubber  with  rolled  edges 
over  and  rolled  heels  are  used  in  Japan.  The  rubber  should  be  lined  with  wool  or 
cotton  net  of  any  colour,  and  soles  should  have  a  diamond  pattern  but  not  too  coarse. 
The  extension  heel  is  also  popular  but  not  essential, ,  and  the  upper  rubber  should  be 
strong.  The  style  of  last  prefered  is  medium  toe,  rather  inclined  towards  sharpness 
than  the  well-rounded  type. 

Ladies'  rubbers  are  always  of  the  plain  storm  style  with  lo-w  heels,  but  the  general 
characteristics  are  the  same  as  men's.  There  are  a  few  low-cut  rubbers  imported  for 
women,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  considering. 

sizes 

As  a  rule  the  Japanese  foot  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Occidental,  and  as  a 
result  the  popular  sizes, may  differ,  but  they  can  be  shown  thus: — 


Children's  sizes   11  12  13  1         2         3           Width  F 

Boys'   sizes   4  5  6  "  F 

Men's  sizes   7  8  F 

Ladies'  sizes   3  3 \  4,  4|        5         5 1        6    "  M 


The  dealers  stock  these  sizes  almost  entirely,  but  carry  a  very  few  pairs  of  odd 
sizes  as  well. 

RUBBER  BOOTS 

The  figures  of  imports  already  shown  will  demonstrate  the  part  played  by  rubber 
boots  in  this  business.  While  not  so  many  are  used  in  this  part  of  Japan,  there  are 
large  quantities  required  in  the  Hokkaido  (Northern  Japan),  and  also  by  men  in  the 
naval,  fishery  and  marine  services.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the  rubber  boot  is  the 
most  appropriate  wear  for  Japan  during  the  rainy  season,  and  also  in  winter  when 
the  snow  melts  turning  the  streets  into  veritable  streams  of  mud  and  water.  Thus  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  sight  in  this  season  of  the  year  in  Tokyo  and  other  cities  to  see  a 
Japanese  man  going  to  his  office  in  rubber  boots,  an  object  of  envy  to  many  of  those 
who  are  plodding  along  with  only  a  storm  rubber  for  protection. 
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BT1  LB  OF  BOOT  REQUIRED 

I :  rt  ference  is  made  to  the  illustrat  ions,  it  will  be  seen  thai  the  style  used  in  Japan 
is  verj  much  Bimilar  i<«  thai  Bold  extensively  in  Canada,  bul  with  one  exception,  and. 

cannot  be  shown  to  advantage  in  the  illustration — thai  is,  the  Japanese  likes  a 
bright  finish  to  \\\<  rubber  boots,  not  the  dull  finish  which  is  preferred  in  Canada, 
and  which  is  hardly  ever  Seen  in  this  country.  Both  the  light  and  heavy  weights  are 
imported.  Many  pedestrians,  a-  has  been  stated,  use  rubber  hoots  instead  of  rubbers 
for  ordinary  wear  in  rainy  weather.  These  boots  are  usually  of  a  light  weight,  shiny 
or  brighl  finish,  i  rtending  to  just  below  the  knee.    In  this  ease  it  may  be  mentioned 

for  Buch  consumer  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  our  ladies'  rubber  boots,  in  sizes 
i  to  7.  and  width  VY.  which  suits  the  requirements  for  many  Japanese  men.  Japanese 
women  never  wear  rubber  boots. 

The  bool  should  he  plain  in  design.  It  should  he  felt  lined  and  have  good  solid 
black  Boles.  Coloured  red  or  white  soles  are  not  in  favour.  The  boots  should  have 
•   ge  such  a-  arc  shown  in  the  illustration;  ring  or  loop  tugs  are  not  popular. 

A-  the  rubber  bool  must  he  removed  from  the  foot  frequently — in  fact  every  time 
the  ■  -  into  a  Japanese  house-— the  hoots  should  be  made  as  easy  to  take  off 

and  put  on  as  possible. 

I  be  stature  of  the  Japanese  is  on  the  average  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Occi- 
d<  Mai.  particularly  in  the  legs;  accordingly  the  length  of  the  hoot  would  of  necessity 
run  from  13  i"  Is  inches  £rom  top  to  heel,  with  the  average  length  perhaps  15  inches. 

There  i>  some  demand  from  the  farmers  in  Hokkaido  for  what  is  called  a  half- 
h  "'.  which  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  shorter  than  the  ordinary  knee  boot. 
P<  rhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  demand  in  the  Hokkaido  is  for  these  half-length  boots. 

SIZES  IN  DEMAND 

mosl  popular  sizes  in  rubber  boots  used  in  Japan  are  the  following: — 

Boys'  sizes   4  5  6  Width  F  and  W 

Men's    sizes   7         8  F  and  W 

*  Ladies'  sizes   4  5  6  7  "W 

•It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are  only  worn  by  the  men  in  Japan,  so  must  have  the  widest 

last. 

SUITABILITY  OF  CANADIAN  RUBBERS  FOR  JAPAN 

From  the  above  it  will  he  seen  that  ordinary  rubbers  corresponding  to  these  styles 
as  produced  in  Canada  would  he  quite  suitable  for  Japan.  While  the  storm  rubber  is 
aed  80  extensively  in  Canada,  it  is  almost  entirely  worn  in  Japan  on  account 
of  the  very  bad  weather  and  road  conditions.  At  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the 
rubber  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  will  be  found  much  superior  to  that  produced  in 
Japan.  Samples  of  Japanese  rubbers  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  price,  the  imported  rubber  already  commands  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade.  Up  to 
the  present  no  Canadian  rubber  footwear  has  been  imported,  for  the  simple  reason 
f!,;iT  no  Canadian  manufacturers  have  come  after  the  business.  If  manufacturers  will 
communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner,  he  will  endeavour  to  place  them  in  touch 
with  firms  in  Japan;  hut  on  their  part  they  must  do  everything  possible,  not  only  to 
further  the  business,  hut  by  promptness  in  replying  to  communications  and  in  deliver- 
ies, give  the  best  impression  of  Canadian  business  courtesy  and  methods. 

BUSINESS  NORMAL 

Business  in  rubber  boots  and  shoes  at  the  present  time  is  as  good  as  usual.  There 
dr.  not  seem  to  be  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  but  quite  enough  to  carry  them  on  for  this 
season.  Sales  depend  more  on  the  season  than  on  general  business  conditions,  for 
rubbers  are  not  an  expensive  article  and  any  one  can  afford  to  buy  them  who  wears 
leather  footwear. 
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BRANDS  AT  PRESENT  SOLD  HERE 


Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  rubbers  now  bought  by 
Japan  come  from  the  United  States.  It  can  also  be  said  that  90  per  cent  of  thfe 
demand  is  supplied  by  one  combine  with  export  office  in  New  York,  and  while  there 
are  many  different  brands  seen  in  various  places  in  Japan,  they  are  practically  all 
controlled  by  this  one  corporation.  That  is  why  the  Japanese  would  like  to  buy 
from  Canada.  The  various  dealers  know  that,  although  they  may  have  a  brand 
different  from  their  competitors  up  the  street,  their  stock  is  purchased  from  the 
one  firm  in  the  United  States.  The  dealer  is  therefore  anxious  to  cut  loose  from 
this  supply,  and  in  fact  will  do  so-,  if  he  can  be  assured  of  as  good  service  in  every 
way  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Among  the  brands  met  with  now  on  this  market 
are  products  of  Boston,  Canton  and  Maiden  (Mass.),  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Haven  (Conn.). 

MKTHOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Business  has  been  secured  by  the  firms  located  as  above  not  so  much  as  a  result 
of  their  own  initiative,  but  to  the  fact  that  dealers  in  Japan,  who  usually  do  not 
import  direct,  have  requested  various  import  houses  or  commission  merchants 
acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  foreign  business,  to  import  these  goods  for  their 
account,  with  the  result  that  the  brokerage  houses  in  Japan  have  written  to  the 
United  States  for  quotations  upon  which  such  orders  are  placed. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  have  any  sole  agency 
arrangements  with  merchants  in  Japan.  The  mediums  through  which  business  can 
be  secured  are  thus  quite  open,  and  in  fact  from  the  reception  the  writer  received 
it  might  be  said  that  they  are  not  only  open  but  waiting  to  receive  catalogues, 
samples,  prices  and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 


PRESENT  PRICES 


Euhbers. — Present  prices  of  rubbers    as   paid  by   the   Japanese   dealer  are  as 

under : —  i 

Gold  Dollar 

Children's   0.55-0.60  f.o.b.  factory 

Boys'   0.90 

Men's.,   1.10-1.15 

Ladies'  '".   0.60-0.90 

Rubber  Boots. — The  prices  paid  by  the  importer  for  rubber  boots  may  be  said  to 
average  as  follows: — 

Boys'   3.35  per  pair  f.o.b.  factory 

Men's  .■   3.85        "  " 


From  these  prices  the  importer  receives  usually  a  discount  of  8  per  cent,  8  per 
cent  and  '■'>  per  cent,  and  a  further  cash  discount  ,of  2  per  cent.  The  figures  given 
represent  factory  prices,  the  cost  landed  in  Japan  varying  according  to  freights,  etc. 


CUSTOMS  DUT1' 


The  import  duty  for  rubber  footwear  is  yen  50  per  133  pounds  (picul).  One 
targe  dealer  informed  the  writer  that  imported  men's  rubbers  of  best  quality  cost 
him  yen  38  per  dozen  landed  in  Yokohama.  The  duty  figures  out  at  about  yen  5 
per  dozen  for  men's  rubbers  and  yen  3-50  per  dozen  for  children's  or  women's. 

Japanese  rubbers  wholesale  at  yen  2-45  per  pair  for  men's.  (A  sample  may  be 
seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 
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i;i'T\II.  l'UKl-S 

dealers  figure  on  a  20  per  cent  profit,  but  as  there  are  usually  two  or  per- 
iKlltineu  to  he  emisidered,  the  retail  price  will  show  40  or  150  per  cent 
Japanese  rubbers  retail  at  yen  ;i  for  men's,  while  the  imported  sell  at 
•Vt"  ;:  1,1  Nt'11  :>-     Ladies'  imported  sell  at  ven  o-5'0,  while  the  low-cut  foothold  type 

an  bought  for  yen  2-50. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Rubber  footwear  is  now  imported  into  Japan  in  different  ways.  There  are  two 
or  three  large  import  commission  firms  which  import  them  for  their  clients  who 
are  rubber  footwear  dealers  and  who  distribute  them  to  the  retailers  throughout 
Japan. 

A'  the  same  time  some  nf  the  dealers  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  them- 
selves.   The  reason  they  do  not  all  pursue  this  course  is  that  the  small  dealer  does 
■  "\v  even  the  rudiments  of  import  business,  and  nothing  about  the  ways  and 
eans  of  opening  credits,  etc.    Another  reason  is  that  the  large  import  firm  fre- 
quently finances  the  dealer  who  perhaps  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  shipment 
prior  to  its  receipt.    The  import  house  will  accordingly  finance  the  shipment,  import 
rubbers,  and  allow  the  retailer  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  for  payment. 
Some  of  the  large  dealers  seen  who  had  been  buying  through  import  houses  in 
•  past,  stated  that  they  would  rather  buy  direct  now,  and  wanted  to  see  Canadian 
gui  s,  dimples,  etc.    Many  of  these  firms  buy  the  same  brands,  and  as  a  result 
tition,  the  same  make  of  rubbers  may  be  purchased  cheaper  perhaps  at  one 
Btore  than  another.    (There  is  no  set  price  for  rubbers  in  Japan.)    These  dealers  have 
their  connections  in  all  parts  of  Japan  right  up  as  far  as  Hokkaido,  which  is  a  large 
buyer  of  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds.    They  generally  stock  from,  yen  5,000  to  yen 
•  of  rubber  footwear,  and  are  able  to  sell  in  small  lots  whenever  the  retailers 
require  stock. 

HOW  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  SHOULD  GO  AFTER  BUSINESS 

Indents  may  be  arranged  by  any  one  of  the  following  ways: — 

(1)  Through  import  commission  houses. 

(2)  Through  dealers  direct. 

(3)  Through  retailers. 

('4)  Personal  representation. 

COMMISSION  HOUSES 

There  are  two  or  three  large  and  responsible  firms  who  have  been  in  the  export 
and  import  business  in  Japan  for  many  years,  and  who  regularly  have  requests  from 
certain  clients  asking  them  to  import  rubber  footwear  on  their  account.  These  firms 
have  not  up  to  the  present  gone  out  and  energetically  looked  for  trade  in  this  line  to 
:  ing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  represented  any  particular  firm,  but 
bought  in  different  directions  whenever  there  were  inquiries  on  hand.  These 
firms  frequently  finance  the  transactions  entirely  and,  as  already  explained,  may  give 
ant  on  this  side  two  or  three  months'  credit  as  well.  The  great  advantage 
of  selling  to  the  trade  in  this  way  is  that  the  brokerage  firm  takes  all  the  financial 
responsibility,  opens  a  letter  of  credit  for  any  orders  placed,  while  the  manufacturer 
has  no  worry  at  all  once  the  goods  are  shipped  and  he  knows  that  they  are  up  to 
quality.  Then  again,  such  an  import  house  can,  if  it  wishes,  put  a  special  salesman 
on  this  rubber  business,  who,  carrying  a  good  range  of  samples,  may  dig  up  more 
business  than  has  ever  been  done  in  the  past.  But  this  firm  would  and  could  only  be 
expected  to  do  this  when  he  has  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer,  who  will  prevent 
other  importers  or  dealers  from  deriving  the  benefit  of  any  time,  labour,  and  expense 
that  has  been  expended  on  pushing  such  a  line  of  rubbers.    If  any  Canadian  manu- 
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facturers  desire  to  appoint  sole  agents  of  this  kind,  it  could  no  doubt  be  easily  arranged 
providing  that  full  protection  wae  guaranteed  to  any  firm  working  up  business  in 
this  way. 

Import  firms  have  the  rubbers  shipped  to  themselves  or  it  may  be  direct  to  their 
clients.  On  receiving  the  documents  covering  a  shipment  of  rubbers,  they  usually 
turn  them  over  to  their  clients  on  payment  for  the  goods,  and  they  take  delivery  direct 
from  customs  warehouse.  But  no  set  method  of  procedure  can  be  stated  in  this  con- 
nection. None  of  the  importers  stock  any  goods  themselves,  leaving  this  to  their 
clients.  But  should  connections  be  established  with  a  brokerage  house,  it  could  easily 
be  arranged  for  such  firm  to  carry  stock,  and  in  some  ways  it  might  be  good  practice 
to  do  so. 

SHIPPING  DIRECT  TO  DEALERS 

There  are  some  dealers  or  wholesalers  to  whom  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  ship 
direct.  They  have  perhaps  only  after  sad  experience  learned  to  import  their  own  goods, 
and  prefer  to  do  so  rather  than  buy  from  an  import  house.  Of  course  such  dealers 
would  not  likely  give  the  volume  of  business  that  would  be  received  from  an  import 
house  buying  for  several  firms,  but  they  would  know  the  details  better,  specializing  as 
they  do  in  this  line,  and  would  no  doubt  give  good  service  to  any  manufacturer  who 
sold  to  them.  Dealers  always  stock  considerable  quantities  of  goods,  and  are  pushing 
the  business  with  their  travellers  who  cover  the  principal  centres  of  Japan.  Purchases 
are  made  by  them  chiefly  in  March  and  April,  and  they  order  about  200  dozen  pairs 
at  a  time,  while  during  the  year  they  buy  from  2,000  to  5,000  dozen  pairs. 

SHIPPING  TO  RETAILERS 

There  are  two  or  three  large  retail  and  department  stores  in  Japan  with  whom 
satisfactory  trade  could  be  handled  direct.  The  department  stores  have  their  own 
buyers,  who  generally  do  purchase  most  of  their  requirements  from  the  manufacturers, 
and  buy  in  large  quantities.  These  stores  are  very  popular  with  the  local  residents, 
are  always  crowded,  and  no  doubt  turn  over  a  big  stock  during  the  year. 

A  few  boot  and  shoe  shops  carrying  rubber  footwear  of  all  kinds  also  like  to  pur- 
chase their  stock  direct.  There  is  no  doubt  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
now  sell  to  such  stores,  and  the  way  is  open  for  Canadian  firms  to  do  likewise.  But 
such  procedure  requires  serious  consideration  and  investigation  before  any  commit- 
ments are  made. 

PERSONAL  REPRESENTATION 

Although  the  turnover  might  not  be  at  first  large  enough  to  warrant  a  Canadian 
representative  spending  the  whole  of  his  time  in  this  market,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
more  business  could  be  secured  if  the  factory  had  its  own  man  in  Japan  to  go  about 
with  a  Japanese  salesman  and  solicit  business.  The  mere  presence  of  a  foreign  repre- 
sentative is  a  selling  factor,  not  to  mention  his  value  as  a  means  of  supplying  technical 
information  required  from  time  to  time.  Such  a  representative  would  not  need  to 
remain  permanently,  but  could  come  out  every  two  or  three  years  to  renew  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  a]l  the  buyers,  and  more  particularly  with  those  whom  he  left 
in  charge  of  his  interests. 

TRADE  POINTERS 

Although  not  an  expert  in  the  sale  of  rubber  footwear,  the  writer  would  recom- 
mend the  following  procedure  as  the  one  best  calculated  in  the  long  run  to  bring  good 
results.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  must  in  the  first  place  send  his  own  man  out 
with  a  full  range  of  samples  and  complete  information  regarding  prices,  delivery  and 
packing,  etc.  He  must  have  power  of  attorney  to  make  the  best  arrangements  for 
his  principals  after  he  arrives  and  looks  into  the  situation.  This  office  will  be  glad 
to  conduct  him  round  to  the  various  importers,  dealers,  and  retailers,  and  after  talking 
matters  over  the  representative  will  then  decide  to  whom  he  will  entrust  his  busi- 
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noes,  or  just  which  of  the  above  methods  he  will  adopt  in  the  Japanese  market.  Prob- 
ably he  will  decide  to  give  hifl  Bole  agency  to  one  of  the  largo  importers.  If  he  does 
this,  he  at  oner  has  access  to  their  offices  and  e;ui  avail  himself  of  their  selling-  organi- 
zation built  up  after  many  years  of  experience.  He  will  be  given  a  room  in  which 
to  display  his  Samples,  and  the  various  dealers  will  be  asked  to  call  and  inspect  them. 

II.  will  be  assigned  a  capable  salesman  whom  the  Canadian  representative1  will  imme- 
diately begin  t<>  train  from  the  Standpoinl  of  the  rubber  footwear  manufacturer, 
teaching  him  the  selling  points  in  connection  with  their  lines,  so  that  when  the  repre- 
sentative returns  home  he  will  feel  thai  he  has  a  capable  salesman  out  in  Japan  who 
will  solicit  the  business  to  be  executed  by  the  manager  or  head  of  the  commission 
h<>use  concerned. 

[n  this  waj  much  success  has  already  been  accomplished  in  recent  months  in 
'   with  other  Canadian  products,  and  no  doubt  it  would  apply  equally  well 
with  rubber  footwear.    The  agent  would  take  all  financial  responsibility,  opening 
-  every  time  an  order  is  placed.     Perhaps  some  other  arrangements  might  be 
made  equally  satisfactory,  but  at  any  rate  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  this  respect. 


PACKING 

In  the  case  of  rubbers  the  packing  required  is  a  cardboard  box  to  each  pair  of 
rubber-  and  twenty-four  boxes  to  a  wooden  case  bound  with  steel  ribbon.  Rubber 

3  are  packed  in  different  ways,  depending  on  the  order.  Generally,  however,  there 
are  one  dozen  pair-  of  boots  of  mixed  sizes  packed  in  a  wooden  case.  The  variety  of 
sizes  per  case  usually  called  for  runs  as  follows: — 

I: nbbers  Rubber  Boots 

Tun  [No.    5  .  6  pairs  f  No    4  1  pair 

dozen  pairs     -{    "      6  ,8      "         One  "      5  3 

to  a  case  i   V      7  6      "        dozen  pairs      <    "  '   6  4  " 

[  "      8  4      "        to  a  case  |    "      7  3 

I   "      8  1  " 

(  me  dealer  informed  us  that  he  imported  rubbers  packed  in  cases  as  under: — 

f'No.  5  1  pair 

I    "   1  « 


24  pairs  |    "  6 

in  one  \    "    6  J 


case 


INQUIRIES 

Certain  firms  in  Japan  have  asked  for  immediate  information  from  Canadian 
nufacturers  and  would  be  glad  to  begin  business  as  soon  as  samples,  prices,  etc.,  , 
are    received.     (See   Trade    Inquiries  on  page  90  of  this  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Journal.)    In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canadian 
rubber  manufacturers  are  practically  unknown  to  those  in  the  trade  here,  and  there- 
ir  must  be  their  first  duty  to  get  acquainted.    For  this  reason  it  would  be  best 
to  Bend  a  personal  representative.    The  names  of  those  firms  in  Japan  who  are  open 
to  purchase  rubber-  and  rubber  boots  from  Canadian  manufacturers  can  be  ascertained 
ipplicatiou  to  the  Director  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

OTHER  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

In  a  report  on  the  boot  and  shoe  market  of  Japan  which  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  this  journal  reference  is  made  to  the  boots  and  shoes  made  entirely  of 
rubber  which  have  become  so  popular  in  Japan.  Those  interested  should  inspect  the 
samples  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  make  them  in  Canada  for  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket. 
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QUOTATIONS 

All  prices  on  rubber  footwear  should  be  made  up  with  cost,  insurance  and  freight 
charges  added — in  other  words  c.i.f.  Japanese  port  in  Canadian  funds.  Japanese 
firms  are  not  familiar  with  Canada,  and  have  no  means  of  estimating  rail  freights  if 
only  given  factory  prices. 

THE  FOOTWEAR  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  June  16,  1922. — Leather  footwear  is  one  of  the  numerous  products  in 
the  field  of  manufacture  in  which  Great  Britain  has  built  up  in  the  distant  past, 
and  maintained  to  the  present,  a  high  reputation  for  quality,  for  service,  and  for 
sober  and  distinctive  appearance.  The  result  of  this  reputation  is  seen  in  the  figures 
of  exports  for  1913,  in  which  year  1,452,815  dozen  pairs,  of  a  value  of  £4,194,276, 
were  exported,  the  principal  consuming  countries  being  British  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  New  Zealand,  the  Argentine,  France,  and  Holland.  In  1920,  the  year 
of  boom  in  prices,  but  when  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  transferred  from  war  to  peace 
production,  the  exports  were  818,969  dozen  pairs  of  the  huge  value  of  £7,116,030.  In 
1921,  the  year  of  extreme  world-wide  depression,  the  exports  were  313,252  dozen  pairs 
valued  at  £2,248,830. 

In  1913  the  imports,  mainly  from  the  LTnited  States,  were  226,184  dozen  pairs 
valued  at  £839,133.  In  1920,  when  demand  was  immense  but  British  factories  could 
not  yet  cope  with  it,  the  imports  were  192,486  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £2,928,757,  and 
in  1921,  80,022  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £869,625. 

The  above  figures  are  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  can  be 
taken  as  sufficiently  accurate  if  in  the  case  of  Scotland  alone  11  per  cent  of  these 
figures  are  accepted  both  for  exports  and  imports.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  exports 
are  practically  nil,  and  the  imports  (mainly  from  Great  Britain)  are  almost  equal 
to  the  total  consumption  of  the  country. 

AMERICAN  EFFORTS  IN  THE  MARKET 

There  have  been  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to 
solidly  entrench  themselves  in  the  British  market.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  an 
attempted  American  invasion  in  this  trade  which  received  wide  publicity,  and  it  is 
to  be  assumed  was  viewed  with  some  alarm  by  the  home  manufacturers,  and  consider- 
able inroads  into  British  preserves  were  made.  British  manufacturers  were  forced 
to  take  stock  of  their  methods,  with  the  result  that  factories  were  rapidly  equipped 
with  the  latest  types  of  labour-saving  machinery,  but  the  high  quality  of  the  British 
article  remained  unimpaired.  Other  attempts  since  have  been  made  in  the  same 
direction  by  transatlantic  pioneers,  but  apart  from  passing  phases  and  temporary 
waves  of  a  certain  amount  of  preference  for  American  footwear,  the  trade  remains 
solidly  in  the  keeping  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

American  footwear  is  sold  throughout  the  country  in  multiple  shops  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  but  it  is  a  question  how  much  of  the  stock  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  how  much  in  Great  Britain  itself  of  British  leather  on  American  lasts. 

The  colossal  output  from  British  factories  during  the  war  for  the  use  of 
the  troops  necessitated  a  very  large  capacity  and  modern  factory  equipment,  and 
these  remain  unimpaired.  It  is  stated  in  a  responsible  quarter  that  British  produc- 
tion facilities  are  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption. 

STYLES   IN  DEMAND 

British-made  shoes  employ  the  Goodyear  welt,  McKay  and  Turn  method  of  sole 
fastening.   Nailed  method  is  not  used.    The  upper  leather  is  calf  or  kid,  but  not  side. 
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Styles  of  shoes  are  Balmoral  and  Blucher.  Button  footwear  is  not  worn.  Both 
high  cut  ami  low-cut  Bhoes  are  in  vogue,  but  mostly  low.  The  style  of  last  is  both 
wide,  medium,  ami  pointed.  In  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  dis- 
for  men's  Bhoes,  namely,  a  sharply  cut,  absolutely  square  broad  toe, 
with  extended  welts  around  heels,  which  are  of  the  usual  one-inch  depth.  Two  men 
[  three  in  Glasgow  wear  this  type  of  shoo,  whereas  in  Edinburgh,  only  an  hour's 
railway  journey  away,  they  are  rarely  seen. 

British  leather  footwear  in  general  for  men  are  provided  with  low  square  heels, 
one  inch  in  depth,  while  women's  are  mostly  Cuban  and  Louis.  Popular  shades  in 
women's  Bhoes  are  nigger  glace,  kid,  and  suedes  in  nigger,  fawn,  light  grey,  dark 
prey  and  white,  and  fancy  styles  are  more  popular  than  standard  laced  styles.  For 
boys'  and  youths'  footwear  there  is  nothing  special  to  remark  except  that  such  shoes 
should  be  of  ordinary  good-wearing  quality  with  stout  soles. 

Regular  linos  produced  by  Canadian  companies  for  the  Canadian  market  would 
uot  moot  the  requirements  of  the  British  market.  Canadian  manufacturers  desiring 
to  do  business  here  would  have  to  adopt  their  styles  and  qualities  to  British  tastes 
and  preferences.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  British  climate  is  a  wet 
one,  that  rubbers  are  hardly  ever  worn,  and  shoes  of  all  kinds  have  to  be  built  with 
water-resisting  qualities — in  fact  they  must  be  as  waterproof  as  they  can  be  made. 
The  Bole  Leather  particularly  must  not  be  soft,  and  the  whole  article  must  be  made 
thoroughly  solid  and  substantial,  Canadian  shoes  in  general  have  a  thoroughly 
d<  served  high  reputation  and  are  eminently  suitable  for  a  dry  climate,  but  for  export 
•  Qreai  Britain  a  more  solid  structure  is  essential,  and  a  shoe  which  can  compete 
with  the  British  in  distinction,  which  combines  high  quality  with  sober  unobtrusive- 
ness. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  AND  PRICES 

Domestic  production  in  Great  Britain  supplies  the  country  with  from  90  per  cent 
to  99  per  cent  of  its  requirements,  the  remainder  being  of  United  States  origin 
mainly.  There  is  practically  no  Canadian  leather  footwear  being  sold  in  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  time.  Buying  is  sub-normal,  and  the  manufacturers  are  carrying  heavy 
-  teks.  The  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  are  also  heavily  stocked,  but  this  condition  is 
daily  improving,  and  there  are  indications  of  increased  buying  in  the  near  future. 

It  would  be  almost  useless  to  give  prevailing  prices.  These  vary  so  much  between 
wide  limits,  depending  on  quality,  that  they  would  be  of  little  interest  or  value  with- 
out appropriate  samples.  It  is  the  case,  however,  that  the  general  retail  prices  of  shoes 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  are  about  100  per  cent 
above  pre-war  values.  A  shoe  that  cost  £1  in  1914  is  now  sold  for  about  £2.  It  seems 
to  be  the  case  that  commodity  prices  here  have  reached  stability  at  a  level  of  about 
80  per  cent  wholesale  above  pre-war,  and  retail  not  far  from  100  per  cent  above.  In 
Canada  commodity  prices  in  1914  were  probably  about  equal  to,  or  slightly  higher 
than  prices  in  general  in  Great  Britain  were  at  that  time.  As  Canadian  prices  now  are 
only  about  40  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  above  that  period,  the  general  level  in  Britain 
to-day  is  considerably  higher  therefore  than  in  Canada.  At  that  time  a  pair  of  shoes 
in  Canada  and  in  this  country,  for  equal  value,  were  about  the  same  level.  The  present 
is  not  aware  whether  Canadian  footwear  is  keeping  pace  with  the  general  level 
of  commodity  values  in  the  Dominion — his  impression  is  that  they  are  considerably 
higher,  but  if  not,  then  Canadian  footwear  has  a  considerable  margin  of  advantage  in 
price.  Such  margin  would  of  course  be  to  some  extent  neutralized  by  freight  rates 
across  the  Atlantic  for  business  in  this  country, 

The  advance  on  wholesale  quotations  for  retail  selling  prices  is  25  per  cent  to  33.^ 
per  cent.  It  would  be  necessary  for  Canadian  manufacturers  selling  in  Great  Britain 
ry  stocks  here  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  sizes.  It  would  be  necessary  at  first  to 
send  a  Canadian  representative  with  samples,  but  orders  could  be  taken  later  by  a 
local  agent. 
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QUOTATIONS 

Local  currency — that  is,  sterling — should  always  be  quoted,  at  least  in  commodi- 
ties such  as  footwear  which  are  subject  to  local  competition.  New  York  funds  should 
never  be  quoted  by  a  Canadian  firm  in  overseas  trade.  It  has  been  the  habit  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  since  the  Canadian  dollar  has  been  at  a  discount  in  the  United 
States  for  some  Canadian  shippers  to  quote  to  overseas  customers  in  New  York  funds, 
It  is  a  little  puzzling  to  the  importer  why  manufacturers  in  one  country  should  quote 
in  the  funds  of  another,  even  when  the  currency  has  the  same  name  and  has  the  same 
par  value.  This  method  of  obtaining  an  extra  profit  through  exchange  is  too  trans- 
parent not  to  be  seen  through  by  every  one  concerned  and  has  the  effect  of  stopping 
business  by  raising  the  price.  Quotations  in  United  States  funds  should  never  be 
made  except  to  countries  in  which  the  Canadian  dollar  is  unknown  to  have  an 
exchange  value  independent  of  the  American  dollar,  in  which  rates  of  exchange  are 
unobtainable,  and  in  which,  because  the  Canadian  dollar  is  unknown,  quotations  in 
Canadian  currency  would  be  taken  as  American,  and  therefore  higher  than  they 
actually  are.  Now  that  the  Canadian  dollar  has  almost  reached  par  the  matter  is  of 
little  moment. 

Quotations  should  always  be  c.i.f .  In  this  market  terms  from  domestic  manufac- 
turers are  usually  6^  per  cent  in  7  days  and  5  per  cent  in  30  days,  delivered  free  at 
warehouse. 

CONDITIONS  AS  APPLIED  TO  IRELAND 

While  the  above  conditions  apply  to  Scotland,  in  which  the  opportunities  for 
Canadian  leather  footwear  do  not  appear  very  promising,  the  conditions  in  Ireland 
are  somewhat  different.  Irish  tastes,  requirements,  and  climate  are  identical  with 
British.  The  demand  is  high-grade,  and  for  a  solid,  well-built  article  which  will 
keep  out  the  damp.  In  normal  times  American  footwear  sells  in  Ireland  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  now  that  sterling  exchange  is  in  a  better  position  and  likely  to 
improve  still  further,  it  will  no  doubt  find  its  way  into  Ireland  once  more.  This 
preference  for  American  shoes,  to  the  extent  that  it  exists,  is  political  rather  than 
economic. 

In  1920  the  imports  of  leather  footwear  into  Ireland  were  valued  at  £6,758,700, 
representing  in  weight  155,900  cwt.,  of  which  64,000  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  53,800 
at  Dublin,  and  10,300  cwt.  at  Cork.  Some  27,500  cwt.  entered  at  other  ports.  The 
direct  imports,  that  is  from  other  countries  than  Great  Britain,  were  of  the  value  of 
only  £47,800,  but  this  year  was  one  of  a  low  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling. 
This  value  represented  2,400  dozen  pairs,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  1,970 
dozen  pairs,  Canada  398,  and  Belgium  28. 

Rubber  Footwear 

In  Scotland  there  is  a  decided  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
rubber  footwear,  particularly  in  plimsolls  or  sandshoes.  Considerable  business  is 
already  done,  but  it  seems  that  this  might  be  expanded.  The  principal  rubber  foot- 
wear factories  in  Great  Britain  are  at  Edinburgh,  but  the  quality  of  Canadian  plim- 
solls, even  at  a  higher  price,  is  such  that  they  find  a  ready  market.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  manager  of  the  rubber  footwear  department  of  a  merchant  firm  who 
have  41  retail  shoe  stores  in  Glasgow,  101  throughout  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and 
branches  throughout  England. 

In  the  case  of  "  rubbers,"  while  the  American  and  Canadian  article  sold  here 
is  of  high  quality,  and  more  flexible  than  the  British,  the  latter  is  principally  in 
demand  because  it  possesses  the  weight  which  the  public  here  appears  to  require. 
In  thick-soled  rubber  tennis  shoes,  with  buckskin  or  canvas  uppers,  the  British 
manufacturer  seems  to  be  pre-eminent.  A  considerable  demand  exists  for  Wellington 
boots  with  thick  soles  and  substantial  heels. 

The  imports  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  into  Great  Britain  in  1913  were  95,771 
dozen  pairs;  in  1920,  280,481;  and  in  1921,  62,610— valued  respectively  at  £119,921, 
£714,685,  and  £158,985. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J\  Egan 
I 

Cape  Town,  April  L922. — The  purpose  of  this  report,  showing  values  quoted 
in  Bterling  instead  of  Canadian  currency,  ;is  is  always  shown  in  the  annual  review  of 
South  African  trad*'  published  in  the  Commercial  I nt elligence  Journal,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  at  the  earliest  possible  time  the  total  import  trade  of  South 
Africa  during  L921  and  the  share  held  in  the  trade  by  Canada  and  the  United  States 
similar  in  manufacturing  and  shipping  conditions.  Following  up  the  report  on 
German  trade  in  South  Africa  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  935 
(January  L922),  Germany's  -hare  of  the  trade  during  1922  is  also  noted,  where  that 
IS  material.  At  a  later  date  a  full  review  of  all  sources  of  supply,  with  values  converted 
t«'  the  Canadian  currency,  will  be  submitted. 

'Ida-  imports  for  L920,  which  were  so  abnormal  in  value  in  every  line  of  import, 
and  in  quantity  in  almost  every  article,  have  certainly  shown  their  effect  in  last 
year'-  great  shrinkages. 

The  total  imports  of  merchandise  from  overseas  dropped  in  value  from 
t!!»:M  36,390  in  1920  to  £49,351,641  last  year,  but  even  so,  last  year's  value  of  imports 
showed  an  increase  of  £10,825,260  over  those  of  1913. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT  STORES 

In  addition  To  the  merchandise  imports  of  the  Union,  there  is  an  import  for 
Smith  African  Government  Stores,  which  in  1921  totalled  in  value  £7,922,024,  a 
decrease  of  £500,118  from  last  year.  This  decrease  and  a  much  larger  sum  is 
accounted  for  by  very  large  purchases  by  the  South  African  Government  in  1920  of 
flour  and  wheat,  when  a  great  shortage  was  anticipated. 

Foodstuffs 

The  total  drop  in  value  of  import  under  the  heading  of  foodstuffs  for  last  year, 
-  compared  with  the  1920  values,  is  at  least  £11,626,200. 

Barley. — The  real  source  of  supply  for  both  barley  and  pearl  barley  is  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  Tinted  Kingdom  and  Holland  coming  in  occasionally  in  quantities 

vest   L00,l        pounds.    Imports  from  Australia  in  1920  totalled  1,451,279  pounds. 

quantity  of  pearl  barley  imported  in  1921  was  387,855  pounds  valued  at  £3,919, 
with  Germany  slightly  participating;   that  of  barley  was  negligible. 

/;<  0-715  '//"/  Peas. — The  imports  into  the  Union  of  beans  and  peas  totalled 
2,168,295  pounds  in  1921,  valued  at  £21,383;  those  of  pea  flour  were  51,365 
pounds  valued  at  £2,191.  Canada  has  on  odd  occasions,  such  as  the  years  1913,  1918, 
and  1919,  shipped  in  small  quantities;  the  United  States  ships  in  small  quantities 
each  year.  The  largest  sources  of  supply  are  Madagascar,  Kenya,  Australia,  and 
India. 

Bran. — The  complete  drop  in  bran  import  (14,309  pounds  in  1921,  as  against 
:;."7."..4:;:;  pounds  in  1913)  is  due  to  development  of  this  trade  in  the  Union,  and  it 
will  be  only  under  exceptional  conditions  of  drought  that  there  will  be  any  chance 
of  a  renewal  of  large  imports. 

Maize,  maize  meal,  and  corn  flour. — Last  year  there  were  practically  no  imports 
of  maize;  the  imports  of  corn  flour  totalled  872,865  pounds  valued  at  £18,293.  There 
are  now  occasional  years  of  fairly  large  import  of  maize,  but  it  is  from  surrounding 
territory,  such  as  Kenya  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.    South  Africa  is  itself  under 
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normal  conditions  a  large  exporter.  The  great  bulk  of  the  corn  flour  imported  is 
always  from  the  United  States  (691,691  pounds  valued  at  £14,042  in  1921),  with 
Australia  occasionally  sending  in  fair  quantities,  and  the  United  Kingdom  regu- 
larly, although  nearly  always  in  small  quantities. 

Malt. — The  imports  of  malt  in  1921  amounted  to  1,833,327  pounds  valued  at 
£26,705.  The  largest  amount  imported  in  the  past  four  years  was  6,455,097  pounds 
(1920).  Canada  figures  in  import  from  time  to  time,  and  Chile  occasionally.  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  regular  shippers  to  South  Africa. 

Oats. — The  import  of  oats  in  1921  amounted  to  111,720  pounds  valued  at  £704, 
a  small  portion  of  which  was  shipped  by  the  United  States.  Local  conditions  of 
production  furnish  the  key  to  quantity  import  of  oats.  The  greatest  import  for  the 
past  five  years  was  in  1920,  when  a  total  of  5,743,086  pounds  was  recorded.  Five- 
sevenths  of  this  was  from  the  Argentine,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  accounting  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  balance. 

Oatmeal. — Some  3,235,405  pounds  valued  at  £62,970  were  imported  in  1921,  as 
against  5,992,706  pounds  valued  at  £53,878  in  1913.  Of  these  imports  Canada  is 
credited  with  1,209,780  pounds  valued  at  £21,587  in  1921,  as  against  1,911,341  pounds 
valued  at  £15,935  in  1913.  In  1921  the  United  States  shipped  190,922  pounds  valued 
at  £4,794,  as  against  28,403  pounds  valued  at  £317  in  1913.  The  development  in 
South  Africa  of  a  package  oatmeal  breakfast  food  has  been  successful  in  restricting 
imports  from  an  average  of  6,000,000  pounds  annually  to  about  3,500,000  pounds. 
One  peculiar  feature  of  the  South  African  product  is  that,  irrespective  of  local  or 
world  conditions  of  supply,  the  price  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  always  sold  about  one 
or  two  pennies  below  the  imported  Canadian  oatmeal.  The  greater  part  of  the  drop 
in  import  has  fallen  on  the  United  Kingdom  exports. 

Bye  and  rye  meal  imports. — There  is  now  little  or  no  chance  of  building  up  an 
export  trade  in  either  of  these  two  lines. 

Wheat,  flour,  and  preparations  of. — Imports  of  wheat  in  1921  totalled  47,333,221 
pounds  valued  at  £328,159,  as  against  321,517,169  pounds  valued  at  £1,060,346  in 
1913.  Of  these  totals  South  Africa  imported  from  Canada  464,000  pounds  valued 
at  £2,334  in  1921,  as  against  24,969,362  pounds  valued  at  £91,876  in  1913,  and  the 
United  States  1,122,050  pounds  valued  at  £6,355  in  1921,  as  against  3,231,176  pounds 
valued  at  £11,819  in  1913. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  last  year  were  46,781,745  pounds  valued  at  £422,893, 
as  against  169,770,021  pounds  valued  at  £742,781  in  1913.  Of  these  totals  Canada 
shipped  2,681,072  pounds  valued  at  £32,979  in  1921,  as  against  59,50.8,649  pounds 
valued  at  £276,7^5  in  1913,  and  the  United  States  276,655  pounds  valued  at  £4,237  in 
1921,  as  against  4,670,258  pounds  valued  at  £21,872  in  1913. 

The  progress  of  wheat  production  within  the  Union  has  been  such  that  imports 
are  likely  to  decline,  but  the  figures  for  1921  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  guide  to  future 
requirements.  Last  year's  imports  were  at  an  extremely  low  level  on  account  of 
abnormal  quantity  brought  in  in  1920  and  carried  over  for  distribution  well  on  in 
1921.  The  average  annual  imports  for  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1920  were  235,000,000 
pounds. 

An  account  of  the  more  favourable  price  Australia,  when  producing,  invariably 
secures  the  bulk  of  the  South  African  flour  trade.  Canadian  flour  is  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  will  continue  to  hold  its  share  of  th< 
jobbers'  trade.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  should  decide  to  offer  strong  competi- 
tion for  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  in  this  territory,  a  price  within  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
of  Australia's  quotations  would  bring  results. 

The  average  quantities  imported  in  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1920  were  respectively 
134,189,69:4  pounds,  71,680,289  pounds,  84,816,185  pounds,  and  144,192,l':'>;>  pounds. 

Other  farinaceous  preparations. — The  total  imports  in  1921  under  "other 
farinaceous"  were  780,014  pounds  valued  at  £67,715,  as  against  572,158  pounds  valued  at 
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\4 8  in  L913.  Of  those  totals  Canada  shipped  63,396  pounds  valued  at  £1,891  in 
l'.'i'l.  as  against  \m  pounds  valued  at  1)235  in  1913,  and  the  United  States  41,415 
pounds  valued  at  £2,040  in  1921,  as  against  139,996  pounds  valued  at  £3,136  in  1913. 
In  these  other  farinaceous  preparations,  Canada  should  he  much  more  in  evidence 
from  this  year  onwards,  as  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  1920  that  arrangements 
were  completed  for  placing  these  on  the  market  from  Canada,  and  the  results  are  now 
in  evidence, 

Bit  s,  Dhe  import  of  biscuits  in  1921  amounted  to  173,392  pounds  valued  at 
£10,580,  as  against  2,239,136  pounds  valued  at  E60,394  in  1913.  Of  these  totals  the 
-  shipped  89,935  pounds  valued  at  £3,593  in  1921,  as  against  127,949 
pounds  valued  at  El,406  in  1913.  The  biscuit  manufacturing  industry  in  South 
Africa  has  developed  to  the  point  which  permits  one  to  state  positively  that  imports 
w  ill  never  again  approach  pre-war  quantities.  But  there  is  still  a  good  trade  to  be  done 
in  lines  which  the  local  trade  docs  not  seem  to  be  able  to  produce  in  just  the  quality 
required  or  finish  in  appearance.  There  is  a  bulk  box  trade  done  with  certain  lines 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Canadian  competition  would  be  best  directed  to  the  parcel  trade,  such  as  the 
In  i  ted  States  manufactures.  For  shipment  to  South  Africa  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  ^  pound  and  1  pound  packages  to  be  in  round  or  square  tins.  Owing  to  regu- 
lar monthly  sailings  from  Canada  the  home  parcel  for  these  weights  will  be  satisfac- 
if  added  to  it  is  an  oil-proof  wrapper  for  the  prevention  of  weevils  or  other 

decay. 

Cheese. — The  total  import  of  cheese  for  1921  amounted  to  49,171  pounds  valued 
at  £4,944,  as  against  5,586,244  pounds  valued  at  £167,440  in  1913.  Of  these  totals 
Canada  shipped  3,797  pounds  valued  at  £246  in  1921,   as   against  444,722  pounds 
tlued  at  £13,535  in  1913,  and  in  1921  Germany  shipped  1,295  pounds  valued  at  £113, 
linst  10,759  pounds  valued  at  £540  in  1913. 

Milk  condensed  (fall  cream) — The  total  import  of  milk  for  1921  was  7,282,142 
pounds  valued  at  £385,033,  as  against  22,667,633  pounds  valued  at  £464,886  in  1913. 
Of  these  totals  Canada  shipped  802,698  pounds  valued  at  £38,440  in  1921,  as  against 

16  pounds  valued  at  £407  in  1913;  the  United  States  589,880  pounds  valued  at 
E27,483  in  1921,  as  against  472,205  pounds  valued  at  £9,000  in  1913,  and  Germany 
900  pounds  valued  at  £36  in  1921,  as  against  763,885  pounds  valued  at  £13,510  in 
1913. 

The  development  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  in  South  Africa  accounts 
for  the  great  drop  in  quantity  imports.  There  is,  however,  in  hand  some  import  of 
which  it  would  be  well  to  secure  a  greater  share  than  that  held  at  present.  Canadian 
dairy  products  are  well  known  in  South  Africa  and  are  liked;  the  matter  of  price 
is  the  prime  consideration.  A  further  advantage  is  the  fact  that  the  steamers  .  from 
Canada  are  the  only  cold  storage  freight  ships  sailing  from  the  North  American 
Continent  for  South  Africa.  In  the  condensed  milk  imports  the  drop  in  quantity 
last  year  from  1920  wTas  more  than  5,000,000  pounds,  but  an  increase  over  1913  of 
7T7.r'00  pounds,  As  a  result  of  dairy  and  agricultural  development,  the  import  of 
has  decreased  from  over  21  million  in  1913  to  142,837  last  year.  Last  year's 
imports  were  from  Denmark  and  China. 

Flavouring  essences,  extracts,  and  colours. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  colour- 
in?  materials,  flavouring  essences  and  extracts  last  year  was  £49,894,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  £63  worth. 

Fish,  dried  and  preserved. — The  import  of  dried  fish  amounted  to  3,981,361 
pounds  valued  at  £84,333  in  1921,  as  against  3,643,238  pounds  valued  at  £56,844  in 
1913.  The  amount  of  preserved  fish  imported  in  1921  was  1,903,671  pounds  valued  at 
£127,061,  as  against  8,094,236  pounds  valued  at  £226,527  in  1913,  In  1921  Canada 
shipped  178,831  pounds  of  preserved  fish  valued  at  £10,907,  as  against  903,482  valued 
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at  £37.874  in  1913.  The  import  of  dried  and  cured  fish  is  one  item  which  did  not 
share  in  an  abnormal  way  in  the  increased  imports  of  1920,  and  as  a  consequence  last 
year's  imports  were  a  little  greater  in  quantity  but  considerably  greater  in  value  than 
the  beet  previous  year  (1913).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  source  of  supply, 
followed  by  Holland  and  India.  Last  year  the  South  West  African  Protectorate  made 
the  first  recorded  shipments  (1,445,204  pounds). 

The  preserved  fish  imports  last  year  were  below  normal,  due  to  great  over-stocking 
of  these  goods,  bought  mostly  from  war  stores.  There  has  been  a  good  clearing  up  of 
these  goods,  and  quite  a  few  demands  are  coming  to  hand  for  quotations  of  both  east- 
ern and  western  packs. ,  During  the  past  three  years  quite  a  range  of  different  varie- 
ties of  preserved  fish  from  Canada  have  been  tried,  and  up  to  now  they  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  jobbers.  At  the  present  sardines  and  other  fish  from  the  East  of  Canada, 
instead  of  falling  in  sympathy  with  European  offers,  have  actually  gone  up  in  price, 
and  this  is  going  to  handicap  future  trade. 

[Further  details  of  the  various  lines  of  foodstuffs  imported  into  :South  Africa  last 
year  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue.] 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  AND  THE  RAILWAY  PROBLEM 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  May  5,  1922. — The  Government  of  India  has  recently  announced  its 
intention  of  spending  150  crores  of  rupees  or  nearly  450,000,000  dollars  on  its  rail- 
ways within  the  next  five  years.  This  sum  will  be  directed  towards  the  provision  of 
adequate  rolling  stock,  terminal  facilities,  repair  shops  and  line  extensions,  and  it  is 
intended  that  as  much  as  possible  of  this  huge  sum  should  be  spent  in  India  on 
materials  manufactured  in  India.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Indian  railways  are  nearly 
all  government-owned,  and  that  the  Government  of  India  is  committed  to  a  policy 
of  purchasing  supplies  within  the  Empire,  the  Indian  railway  situation  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  not  only  to  manufacturers  of  railway  supplies,  but  also  to  the  general  Cana- 
dian public. 

mileage 

On  March  31  the  total  mileage  of  the  Indian  railways  was  37,029  miles,  consist- 
ing of  18,195  miles  of  broad  gauge  (5  feet  6  inches),  15,248  miles  of  metre  gauge 
(3  feet  3|  inches),  2,948  miles  of  narrow  gauge  (2  feet  6  inches),  and  638  miles  of 
2-foot  gauge. 

The  earliest  railways  in  India  were  constructed  on  the  5-foot  6-inch  gauge, 
which  was  intended  to  remain  the  standard  gauge.  Later,  however,  it  was  decided, 
principally  on  the  score  of  economy,  to  construct  several  main  lines  as  well  as  feeder 
lines  of  metre  gauge.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  have  been  converted  to 
standard  gauge.  The  narrow  gauge  is  now  used  principally  in  railway  construction 
in  the  hill-districts.  A  problem  now  facing  the  Government  is  the  conversion  of  the 
more  important  metre  gauge  lines  to  broad  gauge. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  NEARLY  COMPLETE 

The  first  railways  in  India  were  financed  and  constructed  by  companies  supported 
by  a  guarantee  of  the  Government  of  India.  Direct  State  construction  from  borrowed 
capital  then  became  the  policy  for  several  years.  For  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
however,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  capital  by  direct  borrowing  induced 
a  return  to  the  previous  procedure,  the  State  retaining  the  power  to  purchase  after 
a  definite  period  of  tenure.  This  power  of  purchase  has  been  consistently  employed 
to  acquire  railways  as  the  companies'  contracts  expired.  In  addition,  a  considerable 
mileage  has  in  recent  years  been  constructed  by  Indian  states,  and  by  small  private 
companies  operating  feeder  lines. 
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There  are  thus  in  India  at  present  three  principal  owners  of  railways  whose  lines 
represented  tin-  following  mileage  in  L921: — 

Miles  Owned 

(  1  )  Government   26,889 

t    )  Indian  States   4,394 

CO   Private  companies   5,746 

Total   37,029  v1' 

\   -  \  sevenths  of  the  total  mileage  of  Indian  railways  are  government- 
d,  while  on<  seventh  Is  privately  owned.    Nationalization  in  so  far  as  ownership 
is  concerned  has  therefore  already  been  practically  effected. 


OPERATION   lev   PRIVATE  COMPANIES 

Over  two-thrids  of  Indian  railway  mileage  are  operated  by  private  companies 
contract,  the  Government  of  India  operating  about  10,000  miles  and  Indian 
states  about  3.000  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  the  railways  is  the 
property  of  the  Government,  and  when  funds  are  required  for  further  capital  expendi- 
ture, the  Government  lias  the  option  either  of  providing  them  or  of  calling  upon  the 
company  to  provide  them.  The  company  receives  guaranteed  interest  at  a  fixed  rate 
ital,  and  similar  payments  out  of  the  earnings  are  made  to  the  Government. 
Any  profits  surplus  to  these  earnings  are  divided  between  the  Government  and  the 
company  in  the  various  proportions  provided  for  in  the  contracts."  The  Government 
has  the  right  of  taking  possession  of  the  lines  at  specified  times  on  repayment  at  par 
of  the  capital  of  the  companies, 

WIDE  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  EXERCISED  BY  GOVERNMENT 

The  Government  of  India  exercises  exceedingly  wide  control  over  administration 
by  means  of  powers  vested  in  a  Railway  Board  appointed  by  the  Government.  Some 
conditions  Laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  operating  companies  are  as 
follows : — 

"The  Secretary  of  State  may  require  the  company  to  carry  out  any  alteration  or 
rement  in  the  line,  or  in  the  working,  that  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  or  for  the  effectual  working  of  the  line. 

''The  Secretary  of  State  may  require  the  company  to  enter  into  agreements,  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions,  with  the  administrations  of  adjoining  railways  for 
the  exercise  of  running  powers,  for  the  supply  to  one  another  of  surplus  rolling-stock, 
for  the  interchange  of  traffic  and  rolling-stock  and  the  settlement  of  through  rates, 
and  for  additions  and  alterations  to,  or  the  redistribution  of,  existing  accommodation 
in  junctions  or  other  stations  in  view  to  their  convenient  mutual  use. 

"  The  train  service  is  to  be  such  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  require.  In  order 
to  secure  a  general  control  over  the  rates  quoted  by  companies,  the  Secretary  of  State 
i:;t»  retained  power  to  settle  the  classification  of  goods  and  to  authorize  maximum  and 
miTiiTrmm  rates  within  which  the  companies  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  the  public  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  of  each  class. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  Government  Director  to  the 
Board  of  the  company,  with  a  power  of  veto  on  all  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

"All  expenditure  by  the  company  has  to  be  stated,  and  submitted  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

During  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  war  about  1,000  miles  were  added  annually 
to  India's  railway  mileage.  From  1916  to  1922,  however,  only  about  1,200  miles 
have  been  added.  When  the  war  broke  out,  an  extensive  programme  of  construction 
was  in  contemplation  and  several  new  lines  had  in  fact  already  been  started.  Lack 
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of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  supplies  put  a  stop  to  these  new  projects.  The 
result  is  that  present  railway  mileage  is  considerably  short  of  the  country's  require- 
ments. 

Of  the  30  crores  of  rupees  or  roughly  $90,000,000  to  be  spent  on  Indian  railways 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922-23,  a  prominent  railway  official  has  informed  the  writer 
that  about  a  half  of  this  amount  will  be  spent  on  rolling-stock.  Of  this  proportion 
at  least  a  half  will  be  spoilt  on  passenger  carriages,  a  quarter  on  locomotives,  and  the 
balance  on  goods  wagons.  The  passenger  traffic  has  recently  expanded  so  rapidly 
that  there  has  been  a  serious  shortage  of  passenger  coaches.  The  remaining  50  per 
cent  of  the  30  crores  will  be  spent  on  the  rehabilitation  of  lines,  buildings  and  work- 
shops. Certain  metre  gauge  lines  will  be  changed  to  broad  gauge.  An  important 
feature  of  the  rehabilitation  will  be  the  strengthening  and  renewal  of  bridges  and 
bridge  girders.  This  necessary  work  has  been  held  up  so  long  that  goods  wagons  of 
many  lines  had  to  carry,  far  less  than  their  scheduled  axle  load. 


OPERATING   EXPENSES  AND  EARNINGS 

Financially,  the  condition  of  the  Indian  railways  had  been  satisfactory  until  1920, 
when  a  depression  in  trade,  accompanied  by  increased  operating  expenses,  reduced 
net  receipts  to  their  lowest  figure  for  many  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
financial  results  obtained  on  the  state-owned  railways  of  India  for  the  last  eight 
years : — 

Receipts 

Capital  dross  Working-  Net 

Expenditure      Receipts        Expenses        Receipts  Return 
Rs  Rs  Rs  Rs  on  Capital 

Year  (in  Crores)     (in  Crores)     (in  Crores)     (in  Crores)  Percent 

1913-  14    482.83  56.32  29.3(5  26. 9f,  5.58 

1914-  15   500.09  •  54.16  29.53  24.63  4.92 

1915-  16   507.03  57.26  29.53  27.73  5.46 

1916-  17   510.10  62.95  29.97  32.98  6.46 

1917-  18  •  514.06  68.92  31.36  37.56  7.30 

1918-  19    520.41  76.26  37.08  39.18  7.53 

1919-  20   533.90  79.10  45.47  33.63  6.28 

1920-  21    558.32  SO.  99  54.33  26.46  4.74 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS  HELP  THE  EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that,  even  in  the  fiscal  year  1920-21,  when  conditions 
were  so  unfavourable,  state-owned  Indian  railways  paid  a  profit  to  the  Government 
over  and  above  fixed  interest  charges.  For  several  years  these  railways  have  paid 
considerable  sums  into  the  general  exchequer,  and  have  to  a  great  extent  assisted  in 
the  financing  of  government.  During  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  the  Government 
derived  a  net  working  profit  from,  the  railways  of  over  $20,000,000.  In  the  following 
two  years  profits  dropped  away,  but  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment drew  profits  of  more  than  40  crores  of  rupees,  or  about  $120,000,000.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  profits  dropped  to  about  $17,000,000.  But  in  the  same  period 
redemption  of  capital  through  annuity  sinking  fund  payments  was  effected  to  the 
extent  of  over  $4,500,000.  During  the  last  eight  years  an  annual  average  of  over 
$15,000,000  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose. 


TRAFFIC  AND  ROLLING  STO(  K 

An  important  testimony  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Indian  people  is  pro- 
vided by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  passenger  trafiic.  When  railways  were  first 
built  in  India,  over  fifty  years  ago,  little  provision  was  made  for  passenger  trafiic  in 
the  belief  that  caste  would  prevent  Indians  crowding  together  in  railway  carriages. 
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During  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  passenger  traffic  lias  more  than  trebled,  while 
g< trathV  lias  merely  doubled.    The  following  figures  illustrate  this  expansion: — 


Goods  carried  Passengers  carried 

Tonnage  Earnings  Number  Earnings 

Fear  Rs.  Rs. 

  43,392.000       21. 23, 07, 000  194,749,000  11,41,88,000 

181]    71.263,000       32.93,22,000  389,862,600  20,84,05,000 

1910-21   87,542,000       47, 96, S4, 000  359,246,100  40,85,23,000 


Nearly  90  per  cen1  of  these  passengers  were  carried  in  third-class  carriages,  and 
the  average  rate  per  passenger  per  mile  worked  out  at  a  little  over  half  a  cent — said  to 
far  the  lowest  rate  in  the  world.   This  year,  however,  rates  have  had  an  all-round 
increase  of  about  2f>  per  cent. 

Mil  i<>ns  have  been  made  to  Indian  rolling  stock  during  and  since  .the  war,  but 
DOl  in  sufficient  volume  to  properly  cope  with  the  increased  traffic.  The  following  are 
the  pre-war  and  post-war  figures: — 

Year  Locomotives       Coaches  Wagons 

1913-14   8,393  22,971  184,076 

li'20-1'1    9,365  24,951  201,194 

PURCHASES  OF  STORES 

No  other  industry  in  India  makes  such  large  purchases  of  materials  as  the  rail- 
road  industry.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  the  railways  spent  nearly  $100,000,000 
in  purchases  of  materials,  more  than  half  of  which  were  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  chief  materials  purchased  in  India  are  rails,  bridge  work  and  wooden 
sl<  epers,  while  a  start  is  being  made  at  turning  out  parts  of  wagons  and  coaches.  The 
extent  to  which  the  steel  industry  has  progressed  in  India  is  shown  by  the  purchase 
of  rails  in  the  country.  In  1920-21  rails  to  the  value  of  62  lakhs  of  rupees  were  pur- 
chased  in  India  as  compared  with  14  lakhs  in  1915-16.  This  progress  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Tata  and  Sons,  steel  manufacturers,  established  in 
India  in  1912. 

The  total  railway  expenditure  in  1920-21  on  stores  imported  direct  was  16,23,41,000 
rupees,  on  imported  stores  purchased  in  India  5,01,11,000  rupees,  and  on  stores  of 
Indian  manufacture  or  of  indigenous  origin  9,01,07,000  rupees.  Details  are  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  !No.  T.C. -3-143). 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  imported 
railway  supplies  to  India  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  the  calendar  year 
1920:— 

Total  Railway  Plant  Imported — Value  in  Rupees 


From  United  Kingdom   19,83,83,271 

Canada   22,88,859 

United  States   15,52,266 

Australia   22,02,482 

Other  countries   12,66,634 


Total   20,56,93,512 


n  e  United  Kingdom,  that  is,  supplied  about  97  per  cent  of  this  huge  total  of 
about  $60,000,000  worth  of  supplies,  Canada  coming  next,  supplying  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  special  hopper  wagons  for  coal  and  ore. 

The  regulations  governing  the  purchase  of  stores  by  the  Government  of  India 
are  in  process  of  being  modified  to  meet  the  demands  of  Indian  opinion  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  Government  stores  should  be  purchased  in  the  country.  Imported  stores 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Stores  Department  of  the  India  Office  in  London,  but  this 
department  has  been  recently  placed  under  the  control  of  the  High  Commissioner  for 
India.    Indents  are  sent  from  India  to  this  department,  which  then  calls  for  tenders, 
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places  orders  with  firms  on  their  list  of  approved  manufacturers,  inspects  deliveries, 
and  arranges  for  shipment  to  India.  Such  supplies  as  locomotives  and  rolling  stock 
are  inspected  by  the  consulting  engineers  of  the  department  in  England.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  system  will  be  modified  to  some  extent  to  permit  of  freer  purchase  of 
supplies  in  India  and  in  the  world's  cheapest  markets.  Meanwhile  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  railway  supplies  who  wish  to  quote  on  Indian  business  must  submit  their 
tenders  to  the  Stores  Department  in  London.  Of  course  the  great  difficulty  facing 
Canadian  manufacturers  is  that  their  railway  supplies  must  generally  be  according  to 
British  standard  specifications  and  that  they  must  be  inspected  prior  to  shipment  by 
engineers  of  the  department.  Whether  railway  supplies  continue  to  be  purchased 
through  the  Stores  Department  in  London  or  whether  tenders  will  be  submitted  to 
India,  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  quoting  on  Indian  railway  contracts 
should  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with  developments  through  their  own  London  repre- 
sentatives and  should  be  prepared  either  to  appoint  suitable  representatives  in  India 
or  to  send  one  of  their  own  engineers  to  India. 

POLITICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  INDIAN  RAILWAY  EXPENDITURE 

Although  unrest  and  sedition  have  been  serious  in  India  and  are  still  showing 
some  activity,  which  fortunately  has  been  diminishing  in  intensity  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  it  is  significant  that  the  Government  of  India  has  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  future  of  the  country  to  pledge  not  far  from  half  a  billion  dollars 
for  the  development  of  the  railways  during  the  next  five  years.  It  is  still  more 
significant  that  Indian  railway  loans  have  been  recently  fully  subscribed  to  in  London, 
and  that  it  is  confidently  expected  that  London  will  absorb  all  the  railway  loans  placed 
there  by  the  Government  of  India  during  the  next  five  years.  If  there  were  the 
remotest  possibility  that  Great  Britain  would  relinquish  her  position  in  India,  as  has 
been  suggested  in  some  badly  informed  quarters,  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  English 
investor  would  not  continue  to  risk  such  large  sums  in  Indian  railways. 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  THE 

MONTH  OF  MAY 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  5,  1922. — The  coffee  market  throughout  the  month  of  May 
has  been  dull,  but  notwithstanding  prices  have  been  maintained.  It  is  estimated  that 
stocks  have  never  been  so  low  in  the  United  States  as  at  the  present  moment.  One 
promising  feature  is  the  increase  of  purchases  from  Europe,  more  especially  northern 
Europe.  So  far  the  Government  scheme  of  buying  coffee  in  order  to  maintain  prices 
has  proved  a  success.  It  appears  at  the  moment  as  if  the  Government  itself  will  make 
a  considerable  profit  over  its  valorization  programme. 

In  spite  of  all  the  rumours  afloat  on  the  political  situation,  exchange  though  dull 
during  the  month  remained  firm.  The  month  opened  at  7$340  to  the  United  States 
dollar  and  7  3/8d  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  closed  on  May  31  at  7$300  and  7  3/8d. 

Statistics  of  foreign  trade  up  to  and  including  the  month  of  March  have  just  been 
issued.  Imports  for  the  first  three  months  amount  to  324,165  contos  of  reis,  while 
exports  are  shown  as  531,868  contos  (1  conto  of  reis  =  one  thousand  milreis).  Such 
a  favourable  balance  speaks  well  for  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  the  exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1913 
and  compare  them  with  the  figures  just  issued  for  the  same  period  of  1922.  Speaking 
only  of  weights  we  find  that  for  the  first  three  months  of  1913,  10,431  tons  of  animals 
and  animal  products  were  exported  against  16,057  tons  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1922,  and  that  for  these  same  periods  respectively  23,664  tons  and  37,571  tons  of  miner- 
als and  their  products  were  exported.    Vegetables  and  their  products  show  the  same 
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health)  increase,  from  269,652  tons  to  401,965  tons.  These  classes  cover  twenty-six 
ran  products  now  being  shipped  abroad.  Rubber  exports,  however,  show  only  a  third 
of  those  "t'  1918.  The  figures  for  the  same  period  wore  respectively  13,lS.r>  tons  and 
t.N  *   tons    There  is  an  increase  of  550  tons  over  the  corresponding  period  for  1921. 

\\  ith  reference  to  imports,  the  month  of  March  shows  an  increase  over  the  month 
1  bruary  of  50  per  cent  in  weighl  and  30  per  cent  in  value,  but  for  the  last  three 
month-  compared  with  the  preceding  three  months,  this  increase  is  only  15  per  cent 
in  weight  and  l'  per  cent  in  value. 

The  success  of  the  $25,000,000  loan  for  the  electrification  of  the  suburban  lines  of 
the  Central  Railway  is  viewed  with  much  satisfaction. 

\  jrsis  of  the  political  and  financial  situation,  together  with  trade  conditions 

as  thej  actually  exist,  cannol  help  hut  show  that  future  prosperity  is  assured. 
R  it  is  admitted  is  slow  in  coming,  but  nevertheless  everything  is  moving 

towards  that  end. 

GERMAN  IMPORTS  ENTERING  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 

ii.  June  L6,  L922. — This  colony  entered  two  cargo  ships  during  the  past 
ths  from  German  ports,  and  an  analysis  of  the  manifests  of  these  ships  may 
i    ei  lightening  as  illustrating  the  extent  of  German  competition  in  the  Western 
The  ss.  Poseidon  arrived  in  Kingston  on  April  20  from  Hamburg,  and 
the  D  i  on  May  11  from  the  same  port.    The  Deucalion  brought  9'22  parcels 

i  gross  weight  of  198  tons;  and  the  Poseidon  1,32-5  parcels  of  a  gross 
_  ■    f  400  tons.    The  distribution  of  these  cargoes  by  class  of  commodities  was 
as  follows: — 


Glassware  and  glass  hollow-ware.. 

 packages 

277 

I Eollow-ware — enamelled,  aluminium. 

steel,  galvanized  and  japanned  " 

472 

Earthenware  

80 

29 

Machinery  

11 

Paper  products  

179 

202 

17 

541 

26 

60 

353 

tl  cm-  cargoes  could  only  be  estimated  roughly,  but  they  paid  import 
duties  on  about  £7,500. 

I    i   above  figures  are  not  remarkable  in  any  respect.    The  bulk  of  the  imports 
lay  in  that  class  of  goods  in  which  Germany  has  always  been  supreme.    There  is  a 
ile  demand  for  cheap  culinary  and  domestic  articles  in  Jamaica,  which  has 
U"f  been  furnished  readily  from  any  source  since  the  war  eliminated  Germany  as  a 
si  uree  of  supply.    In  these  lines  of  hollowware  and  glassware,  she  is  speedily  coming 
into    her  "\vn  again,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  statistics  for  1922  will  show 
?ent  of  Jamaica's  imports  of  these  commodities  as  German  in  origin, 
es  which  entered,  beyond  one  parcel  of  carpets,  were  cheap  cottons.  None 
rta  consisted  of  clothing,  or  of  piece  goods.    The  machinery  was  almost 
entirely  sewing  machines. 

The  paper  products  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canadians,  as  illustrating  the 
etition  which  ig  hound  to  ensue  between  the  old  original  kraft  papers  and  cheap 
papers  of  the  same  type,  and  the  improved  krafts  which  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  by  Canadian  mills.    The  Canadian  paper  companies  at  present  repre- 
sented in  Jamaica  will  find  the  cheap  straw  paper,  worthless  as  it  is  from  a  Canadian 
icw,  to  be  supplanting  their  superior  krafts,  partly  because  of  the  greatly 
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lower  price,  and  partly  because  this  straw  paper,  with  its  peculiarly  stippled  texture, 
is  an  old  favourite  in  this  colony.  In  addition  to  this  wrapping  paper,  there  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cheap  stationery  in  the  cargoes,  a  line  in  which  Canada  could 
do  much  more  in  export  markets  than  she  is  doing  at  present. 

The  writer  would  judge  the  cement  landed  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  shipment. 
The  barrels  were  not  good,  and  a  considerable  number  landed  with  damaged  heads. 
The  price  was  not  conspicuously  below  British  and  Canadian  prices ;  and  in  addition, 
the  shipments  of  Continental  cement  which  have  entered  Jamaica  so  far  have  not 
found  very  much  favour.  Canada's  cement  competition  in  the  Western  Caribbean 
will  never  be  Continental,  and  by  present  portents,  wTill  be  less  and  less  American  and 
more  and  more  British  in  the  future. 

The  toys  which  entered  were  largely  wood,  and  in  so  far  as  the  writer  could  deter- 
mine, were  quite  satisfactory  and  up  to  pre-war  standards. 

The  541  cases  of  beer  represent  the  strength  of  the  movement  of  German  beers. 
These  beers  retail  at  2s.  per  dozen  under  the  best  Canadian  offer,  and  much  more  below 
tlic  best  British  offers;  for  the  time  being,  they  have  the  market  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. This  is  believed  to  be  purely  temporary,  but  a  full  dozen  new  German  beers 
have  appeared  in  the  past  three  months,  and  the  retailers,  who  make  a  profit  of  35 
per  cent  on  every  bottle  of  German  beer  which  they  sell,  foist  it  on  the  public  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity. 

The  foodstuffs  were  almost  entirely  margarine  and  vegetable  oils,  together  with 
a  few  cases  of  sardines,  which  were  undoubtedly  Norwegian  in  origin. 

The  musical  instruments  were  almost  entirely  mouth-organs.  The  average 
Jamaican  feels  that  he  is  incomplete  without  a  mouth-organ,  and  the  excellent  German 
article  has  unquestionably  regained  its  own  in  this  colony. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  articles,  the  majority  was  specialized  hardware  of  one 
type  or  another.  A  considerable  amount  of  cheap  cutlery  was  listed,  and  likewise  a 
fair  number  of  cases  of  mirrors,  bijouterie ;  cheap  perfumes — of  which  the  local  con- 
sumption is  enormous — also  figured  prominently. 

Some  of  the  lacks  were  remarkable.  There  was  not  a  single  case  of  German 
condensed  milk  in  these  shipments,  whereas  before  the  war  she  had  a  large  trade  in 
condensed  milk  in  this  colony.  This  trade  has  now  passed  entirely  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

There  were  little  or  no  metal  goods,  such  as  stampings,  domestic  fixtures,  and 
the  sort  of  bric-a-brac  for  which  Germany  was  formerly  famous. 

The  German  cheap  organ  has  not  yet  appeared,  although  there  is  a  very  large 
demand  in  this  colony. 

No  tools  nor  pharmaceuticals  were  listed,  and  practically  no  machinery. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  textile  samples  of  German  origin  which  one  sees 
everywhere,  there  has  been  little  or  no  impression  made  upon  local  importers  in  these 
lines. 

Another  interesting  feature  lay  in  the  consignees  of  these  goods.  No  consider- 
able quantity  was  imported  by  any  one  importer,  and  with  one  conspicuous  exception, 
none  of  the  goods  were  imported  by  any  of  the  large  and  well-established  houses.  As 
nearly  as  could  be  judged  from  the  manifests,  the  importations  were  largely  in  small 
parcels,  and  made  by  small  salesmen  and  brokers  who  did  their  own  distributing. 
(This  generalization  does  not  apply  to  the  imports  of  beer.) 

TRADING  WITH  GERMANY 

From  the  statements  of  a  number  of  the  consignees,  trading  with  Germany  is 
still  far  from  a  pleasant  operation.  Most  of  the  local  purchasers  have  opened  drawing 
accounts  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  centres,  and  they  pay  for  their  goods  on 
shipment.  In  addition,  prices  are  unruly,. and  the  German  exporter  seeks  to  correct 
his  prices  in  the  light  of  sterling  values  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Thus  a 
cut  in  the  price  of  British  and  Canadian  beers  will  unquestionably  result  in  a  similar 
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rut  in  German  beers,  according  to  local  importers;  as  the  landed  value  is  purely 
arbitrary,  reprrsent  ing  n  figure  at  which  other  competitors  cannot  land  beer  in  this 
market  In  addition,  (he  bulk  of  the  business  is  being  done  through  export  houses, 
and  the  eorreetion  of  errors  or  differences  is  almost  impossible. 

In  contradistinction,  however,  to  these  unfavourable  conditions,  the  fact  still 
remain-  that  many  German  manufacturers  are  willing  to  take  the  model  of  any 
British  or  Canadian  article  that  is  selling  well  and  produce  the  same  article  at  a 
considerably  lower  figure.  The  writer  was  shown  a  British  lock  set  some  time  past, 
of  a  type  much  in  vogue  in  this  colony,  and  he  was  told  that  upon  submission  of  a 
sample  a  German  firm  had  offered  this  same  lock  set  at  almost  a  50  per  cent  reduction. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  limited  success  which  the  Germans  have  enjoyed  in 
to  date  is  uo  criterion  of  what  they  may  accomplish  in  the  future,  and  those 
manufacturers  who  compete  directly  with  Germany  must  watch  their  trade  very  closely 
in  the  next  few  years. 


REPORT    ON    EASTERN    CANADIAN    TIMBERS    BY    THE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE    ON   TIMBERS    OF    THE   IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE 

A  report  on  the  commercial  timbers  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Timbers  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  11.  1).  Searles-Wood,  has  just  been  received.   It  reads  as  follows: — 

In  their  inquiry  into  the  possibilities  of  a  wider  use  of  Canadian  woods  in  this 
country  the  Timbers  Committee  dealt  in  their  first  report  with  the  woods  of  British 
Columbia.  [A  copy  of  this  report  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  871,  page 
1055.] 

In  the  present  report  the  committee  deal  with  the  commercial  timbers  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada.  These  timbers  include  softwoods  and  hardwoods,  and 
representatives  of  both  these  classes  are  well  known  to  the  trade  in  this  country.  The 
hardwoods  are  of  considerable  reputation  and  importance,  but  at  the  present  time 
est  centres  chiefly  on  the  softwoods  in  view  of  the  great  demand  for  timbers  of 
this  class,  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  woods  themselves. 

The  timbers  considered  by  the  committee  are  as  follows: — 

SOFTWOODS 

Spruces  (Picea  spp.). — The  three  principal  species  are  white  spruce,  black  spruce 
and  red  spruce,  which  are  all  shipped  and  sold  as  Canadian  spruce. 

Collectively,  the  eastern  spruces  form  by  far  the  most  important  Canadian 
timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  are  the  subject  of  a  large  and  valuable 
trade.  In  recent  years  the  export  to  this  country  has  declined  slightly,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  high  prices  obtained  for  the  timber  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  demand  for 
the  wood  for  paper-making. 

The  committee  are  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  qualities  of  eastern  Cana- 
dian spruce,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  wood  merits  a  far  wider  ultilization  in  this 
country  than  obtains  at  present.  The  timber  is  freely  used  for  house-building  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  and  is  largely  employed  in  Ireland  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Scotland  and  in  certain  parts  of  England  (more  especially  in  the  north- 
western districts  and  the  midlands)  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  east  and  south  of 
England  ( including  London)  the  wood  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and 
packing  cases,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  a  prejudice  in  these  latter  districts  against 
the  use  of  the  timber  for  other  and  more  important  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  adequate  explanation  of  this  prejudice,  and  the  committee 
have  consulted  the  Practice  Standing  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  the  question.  The  results  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Practice  Com- 
mittee in  different  parts  of  the  country  confirm  the  Timbers  Committee  in  their  view 
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that  the  prejudice,  which  certainly  exists,  is  in  great  measure  unjustified.  While 
eastern  Canadian  spruce  is  inferior  to  Baltic  redwood  of  good  quality  for  certain 
purposes,  it  is  superior  to  much  of  the  inferior  grades  of  redwood  largely  used  in  this 
country.  A  hindrance  to  the  more  extended  use  of  Canadian  spruce  for  building 
purposes  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  the  timber  in  the  range  of  sizes  and 
forms  of  manufacture  (e.g.  planed  shelvings,  floorings  and  matchings)  required  by 
the  trade.  The  committee  have  dealt  more  fully  with  the  question  of  sizes  in  another 
part  of  the  report. 

It  is  also  stated  that  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  does  not  last  well  when  used  for 
outside  construction  purposes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  work  for  joinery.  The  committee, 
however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  spruce  from  Eastern  Canada  is  well  suited  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  European  white  deal  and  can  be  recommended  for  carcassing  and  construc- 
tion work  in  houses  and  buildings,  and  for  common  fittings  of  all  kinds. 

Sizes  in  chief  demand  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time  for  Quebec  spruce 
are  3  by  6  inches,  3  by  7  inches,  3  by  8  inches,  3  by  9  inches  and  3  by  11  inches  with 
smaller  quantities  of  2£  by  7  inches.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  the  higher 
grade  1st  and  2nd  qualities  in  3  by  7  inches,  3  by  8  inches,  3  by  9  inches,  3  by  11 
inches.  Lengths  of  chiefly  12,  13  and  14  feet  are  preferred  for  the  higher  qualities; 
for  the  commoner  qualities  length  is  not  so  important,  but  a  percentage  of  long 
lengths  is  desirable. 

The  chief  sizes  for  spruce  shipped  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  aro 
3  by  4  inches,  3  by  5  inches,  3  by  6  inches,  3  by  7  inches,  3  by  8  inches,  3  by  9  inches, 
3  by  11  inches  and  2^  by  7  inches,  in  lengths  of  from  9  to  24  feet. 

For  railway  wagon  building  the  principal  sizes  required  are  said  to  be  2£  by 
7  inches  in  lengths  of  7,  14,  15,  16  and  21  feet. 

The  committee  desire  to  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  the  sizes  mentioned 
above,  there  is  a  large  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  following  dimensions 
in  redwood  (yellow  doal)  for  general  building  purposes:  2  by  3  inches  in  lengths  of 
6  to  17  feet,  the  greater  number  averaging  13  feet;  2  by  4,  4|  and  5  inches,  3  by  4^ 
inches  in  lengths  of  6  to  25  feet,  the  bulk  averaging  15,  16  and  17  feet  but  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  longer  lengths;  also  2  by  6,  7  and  9  inches,  2£  by  7,  and  9  inches  in 
lengths  of  6  to  24  feet  with  the  bulk  averaging  11,  12,  and  13  feet  but  including  a 
fair  number  of  longer  lengths.  If  Canadian  spruce  could  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  to  compare  in  quality  and  manufacture  with  the  above,  there  should  bo 
a  reasonable  market  for  the  same,  although  it  is  probable  that  lower  prices  would 
have  to  be  taken  than  for  the  equivalent  sizes  in  redwood. 

Red  Pine  (Pinus  resinosa). — This  wood,  which  is  also  known  in  Canada  as 
Norway  pine,  is  very  similar  in  appearance  and  working  qualities  to  Baltic  redwood 
with  which  it  comes  into  sharp  competition  in  the  European  markets.  For  some  years 
past,  the  quantities  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  steadily  diminished,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  redwood  received  from  Scandinavia  and  the  more  satisfactory 
prices  obtained  in  the  United  States  for  the  Canadian  wood.  The  wood,  however, 
is  of  excellent  quality,  though  the  sap  is  often  discoloured,  which  is  a  disadvantage. 
The  committee  desire  to  point  out  that,  subject  to  regular  supplies  being  available 
at  competitive  prices,  Canadian  red  pine  of  good  quality  would  be  readily  acceptable 
in  this  country  as  a  substitute  for  Baltic  redwood.  The  best  sizes  are  3  by  9  inches 
and  upwards.    Small  sizes  are  probably  not  so  saleable. 

Yellow  or  White  Pine  (Pinus  Strohus). — This  timber,  described  in  Canada  as 
white  pine,  is  one  of  the  best  known  Canadian  woods,  and  has  been  largely  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  yellow  pine  reaching 
this  country  is  derived  from  the  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  Valleys  and  is  sold  on  the 
market  as  Quebec  pine.  Smaller  quantities  shipped  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  are  marketed  as  Lower  Port  Pine,  but  this  timber  compares  unfavourably  as 
regards  quality  and  manufacture  with  the  pine  shipped  from  the  provinces  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario. 
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Yellow  pine  is  a  Boft,  mild  wood,  easily  worked  to  a  fine,  smooth  finish  and  not 
to  warp  or  Bplit.    The  better  qualities  an-  well  suited  for  all  high-class  work 

and  the  finest  grades  have  for  many  years  been  largely  used  by  engineers'  pattern 
maker*  The  wood  18  al80  used  for  tin-  decks  of  yachts  and  for  painted  fittings  in 
ships'  cabin-.  The  lower  grades  are  well  adapted  for  carpentry  and  certain  classes 
of  joinery. 

Balsam  /■//•  (Ahies  balsamea). — This  wood  when  sawn  to  dimensions  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  fr<  m  Bpruce,  and  cargoes  of  the  latter  timber  often  contain  a  proportion 
•  •t  balsam  fir.  The  wood  can  be  used  in  place  of  spruce  for  many  purposes,  but  the 
committee  understand  that  the  output  is  likely  to  decline  for  some  time  to  come  as 
"  resull  of  damage  done  to  the  balsam  fir  forests  by  insect  pests  during  recent  years. 

Other  softwoods  considered  by  the  committee  include: 

Eastern  Larch  (Larix  laridna). — This  fine  wood,  which  was  formerly  used  in 
large  quantities  for  shipbuilding  in  Lower  Canada,  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to 
D  fir  in  strength  and  durability.    It  would  doubtless  be  useful  in  this  country 

for  building  construction  and  for  other  purposes,  but  the  committee  are  informed 
•    is  no  likelihood  of  any  marketable  timber  being  forthcoming  for  export 
for  many  year:-  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  forests  caused  by  insect  pests 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago. 

I  '•"  Hemlocjc  (Tsuga  canadensis). — The  hemlock  timber  of  Eastern  Canada 
is  much  inferior  to  the  western  hemlock  (T.  heterophylla)  of  British  Columbia  and 
very  -mail  quantities  have  been  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.     Owing  to  the 

quality  of  this  wood  the  committee  fear  that  it  is  unlikely  to  find  a  satisfactory 
market  in  this  country. 

E  s  ern  Cedar  <  Thuya  Occident  alls). — This  cedar  is  closely  related  to  the  western 
red  cedar  of  British  Columbia  {Thuya  plicata).  The  committee  understand  that  the 
tree  seldom  reaches  a  large  size  in  Eastern  Canada  and  can  rarely  be  obtained  free 
from  rot.  Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  consider  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  market  could  be  found  for  the  wood  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  sawn 
lumber. 

Basswood. — Of  Canadian  non-coniferous  softwoods  familiar  in  this  country  bass- 
wood  (Tilia  americana)  is  the  most  important.  This  useful  wood,  which  should  be 
distinguished  from  American  or  Canary  whitewood  {Liriodendron  tulip  if  em) ,  is 
yed  in  tin-  country  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  and  is  much  liked  on  account 
of  its  ease  of  working  combined  with  toughness,  and  its  ability  to  retain  its  shape 
after  seasoning.  It  is  especially  valued  in  the  pianoforte  trade.  In  mdier  to  obtain 
-t  prices  in  this  country  the  timber  should  be  white;  preference  is  given  to 
quarter-sawn  stock. 

HARDWOODS 

Birch  {Betula  spp.)« — Several  species  are  concerned,  the  most  important  being 
black  or  yellow  birch  (Betula  lutea).  and  white  or  paper  birch  (B.  alba  var.  papyri- 
Fot  many  years  the  former  timber  has  been  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
this  country  where  it  is  extensively  used  for  furniture  and  carriage  building. 

White  birch  hitherto  has  been  exported  in  small  quantities  only.  The  committee 
understand  that  very  large  supplies  of  the  timber  are  available,  but  up  to  the  present 
as  not  been  exploited  commercially  to  any  great  extent.  Considerable  quantities 
are  used  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  hardwood 
floorings,  furniture,  etc.,  and  also  for  bobbins. 

The  committee  understand  that  the  export  trade  in  white  birch  from  eastern 
Canada  could  be  largely  increased,  and  they  consider  that  this  wood  should  find  a 
valuable  market  in  this  country. 

Maple. — The  two  principal  commercial  varieties  of  this  wood  are  hard  or  rock- 
maple  {Acer  saccharum),  and  soft  maple  (^4.  saccharinum  and  A.  rubrum),  both  of 
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which  are  familiar  in  this  country.  The  former  is  the  more  important  and  is  largely 
employed  for  flooring,  bootlasts,  rollers,  etc.  Of  the  figured  varieties  the  best  known 
is  the  bird's-eye  "maple,  formerly  used  in  large  quantities  for  veneering  and  picture 
frame  mouldings  and  now  employed  for  panelling  and  other  decorative  work  hi 
ships'  cabins,  railway  carriages,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  furniture  trade.  "  Blister  "  or 
curly  maple  has  been  also  used  for  similar  purposes. 

The  Imperial  Institute  is  informed  that  considerable  difficulty  lias  been  experi- 
ence! by  the  Northampton  bootlast  trade  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  rock -maple 
for  manufacture  of  bootlasts,  and  that  the  trade  would  welcome  efficient  substitutes 
for  rock-maple.  It  is  understood  that  the  scarcity  of  supplies  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  the  increasing  demand  for  the  wood  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  where  the 
wood  is  largely  used  by  motor-car  manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  pay  high 
prices. 

Beech.  (Fagus  grandifolio). — Canadian  beech  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  small  quantities.  The  Committee  consider  that  the  timber  would  prob- 
ably find  a  market  in  this  country  for  chair  and  couch  frames  if  the  price  docs  noi 
exceed  that  of  English  beech. 

Elm  (TJlmus  spp.). — The  two  principal  varieties  are  white  (soft  or  grey)  elm 
(Limits  americana),  and  rock  elm  (TJlmus  racemosa).  The  former  is  extensively  used 
in  America  for  furniture,  cooperage  and  many  other  purposes,  and  is  imported  into 
this  Country  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  coffins.  Rock  elm  is  a  tougher  wood  and 
is  well  known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  largely  used  by  barge  and  boat  builder-, 
and  also  for  bent  work,  especially  van  tilt  hoops. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  elm  as  a  furniture  timber  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Canadian  white  (soft  or  grey)  elm  would  be  found  suitable 
for  this  purpose. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  consider  that  the  technical  qualities  of  Eastern  Canadian  timbers 
are  such  as  to  warrant  a  far  larger  use  of  the  woods  in  this  country  than  obtains  at 
present.  As  regards  softwoods,  spruce  and  red  pine  (notably  the  former)  are  most 
likely  to  find  an  extended  market  since  they  form  admirable  substitutes  for  Baltic 
white  and  red  deal  respectively.  Yellow  (white)  pine  is  well  known,  but  should  also 
be  more  extensively  used  than  at  present.  Hitherto,  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  and 
red  pine  have  been  well  known  and  appreciated  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, while  in  other  districts  this  has  not  been  the  case.  This  state  of  affairs  is  prob- 
ably due  for  the  most  part  to  geographical  factors,  since,  in  general,  the  respective 
areas  in  which  Canadian  and  European  woods  find  readiest  acceptance  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  principal  importing  and  distributing  centres  of  the  timbers. 
In  view  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  woods,  however,  the  Committee  consider  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  Eastern  Canadian  softwoods  should  not  be 
used  throughout  the  country  as  alternatives  to  European  woods  of  the  same  class, 
provided  that  the  Canadian  timbers  can  be  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  price 
to  compete  with  woods  imported  from  the  Continent.  Ultimately,  cost  is  the  con- 
trolling factor. 

The  Committee  desire  to  point  out  that  if  Canadian  softwoods  are  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  European  timbers  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  well 
seasoned  and  that  the  sawn  lumber  should  maintain  a  high  standard  of  manufacture 
and  accuracy  of  measurement  which  has  sometimes  been  lacking  in  the  past.  The 
timber  should  also  be  available  in  as  full  a  range  of  sizes  as  is  possible. 

In  their  report  on  British  Columbia  timbers  the  Committee  referred  to  certain 
practical  joinery  trials  which  were  being  undertaken  by  H.M.  Office  of  Work-  at  the 
instance  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  As  a  result  of  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  these 
trials  the  B.C.  timbers  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  have  now  been  included  in  the 
official  specifications  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works  as  alternatives  to  European  softwoods. 
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The  Commit  tec  are  informed  that  the  same  facilities  arc  offered  to  all  other  Canadian 
timbers,  Le.  including  those  from  Eastern  Canada;  and  that  H.M.  Office  of  Works 
o  olijivtimi  to  the  use  of  these  woods  by  contractors  if  the  woods  conform  to  the 
adards  of  quality.  The  Committee  also  understand  that  Canadian  red  pine, 
yellow  (white)  pine  and  spruce  have  been  accepted  by  the  War  Office  as  alternatives  to 
European  softwoods. 

THE  CHEMICAL,  DRUG,  OIL  AND  COLOUR  MARKET  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

trade  in  chemicals,  drugs,  oils  and  colours  is  very  large  in  Scandinavia, 
but,  on  account  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  in  these  countries  themselves, 
.  •  d  e  close  proximity  of  Germany,  where  the  production  of  many  of  these  lines  is 
I  specialty,  it  will  be  difficult  for  Canadian  exporters  to  compete  except  in 
Borne  specialized  products,  particularly  at  the  present  time  when  the  depreciated 
German  currency  enables  Germany  to  quote  very  low  prices.  The  longer  freight 
r;,rn;iuv  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  the  goods  from  Canada  as  compared 
with  that  from  countries  lying  in  closer  proximity  is,  however,  a  disadvantage 
difficult  to  overcome.  In  case  Canadian  producers  might  be  able  to  do  a  business 
in  certain  regular  or  specialized  lines,  it  is  here  wished  to  indicate  briefly  some  of 
the  products  in  demand.  If  Canadian  firms  desire  more  information  regarding  the 
market  for  any  of  these  or  similar  articles,  further  details  will  be  furnished. 

HEAVY  CHEMICALS 

Before  the  war  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
for  heavy  chemicals,  while  the  United  States  furnished  certain  products  which  are 

ally  obtained  in  America.  France  and  Belgium  also  did  some  trade.  During 
the  first  period  of  hostilities,  when  German  supplies  were  unobtainable,  England 
and  the  United  States  supplied  most  of  the  requirements.  At  a  later  stage,  how- 
ever, Great  Britain  had  not  available  sufficient  stocks,  except  in  some  special  lines, 
for  export  to  Scandinavia,  and  the  United  States  became  the  principal  source  of 
supply.  After  the  armistice  German  firms  were  shortly  on  the  market  with  very 
low  prices  for  such  products  as  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  potash  salts,  Epsom  salts,  alum,  sulphate  of  soda,  etc.  Great  Britain 
did  a  good  trade  in  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda,  Belgium  in  caustic  soda 
and  soda  ash,  while  France  and  America  were  competitors  for  the  business  in  rosin. 
The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  many  lines  of  chemicals  has  now  greatly 
diminished  on  account  of  the  high  American  exchange  and  freight  rates  in  compari- 
son  with  certain  European  countries,  and  in  several  products  the  high  value  of  ster- 
ling exchange  has  had  the  same  effect,  so  that,  except  in  some  specialized  products, 
most  of  the  trade  is  going  to  Germany  and  the  lower  exchange  countries,  where  their 
depreciated  currencies  lower  the  cost  of  production  and  enable  them  to  undersell 
competitors.  Some  kinds  are  made  in  Scandinavia,  but  these  industries  have  experi- 
enced difficulties  under  present  conditions. 

SODA  ASH 

Before  the  war  soda  ash  was  imported  from  Germany,  but  Belgium  and  Great 
Britain  are  now  the  main  sources  of  supply;  largely  the  former,  as  the  Belgian  prices 
have  been  very  low.  It  is  generally  bought  with  a  guarantee  of  58  degrees  purity  or 
98  per  cent  carbonate  of  soda.  Bags  of  100  kg.  are  generally  used  for  shipment,  but 
where  there  is  a  long  ocean  journey  it  would  probably  be  best  to  pack  the  soda  ash 
in  barrels.    This  is  quite  a  large  import  item  for  the  paper-making  industry. 
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CAUSTIC  SODA 

It  is  estimated  that  about  80  tons  of  caustic  soda  are  used  yearly  by  the  Nor- 
wegian paper  manufacturers,  and  the  quantities  used  by  the  Swedish  industry  are 
also  large,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  usually  powdered  and 
of  98  or  99  per  cent  purity.  The  paper  manufacturers  buy  caustic  soda  in  3  to  4  cwt. 
iron  drums,  while  the  importers  take  it  in  1  cwt.  or  50  kg.  iron  drums.  Belgium 
and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  suppliers.  Germany  used  to  be  a  large 
source  of  supply,  and  is  likely  to  regain  some  of  the  trade. 

Glauber's  salts  or  salt  cake 

Glauber's  salts  or  salt  cake  of  98  to  99  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda  find  a  good 
sale  in  Scandinavia.  The  guarantee  is  usually  at  least  95  per  cent.  Imports  gener- 
ally come  in  100  kg.  bags.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  have  been  England,  France, 
and  Spain.    Glauber's  salts  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  crystals. 

bleaching  powder 

Bleaching  powder  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  past,  but 
there  is  little  sale  now  unless  it  is  very  cheap,  as  the  paper  manufacturers  are  mostly 
using  a  by-product  of  the  sulphite  mills  for  bleaching  purposes. 

ROSIN ;    TURPENTINE ;  AGALITE 

The  F.G.H.  and  F.G.  grades  of  rosin  are  principally  used.  Before  the  war 
American,  French,  and  Spanish  rosin  was  largely  bought  through  firms  in  Hamburg 
and  Antwerp,  while  smaller  quantities  came  from  Bordeaux  and  London.  During 
hostilities  the  Americans  practically  monopolized  the  market,  but  now  imports  are 
coming  direct  from  France  through  Bordeaux  as  well  as  from  the  United  States. 
The  imports  of  rosin  usually  come  from  American  firms  in  barrels  of  about  200  kg. 
gross  weight  and  from  France  in  barrels  of  400  kg.  gross  weight,  the  tare  being  14 
and  16  per  cent  respectively. 

Turpentine  is  imported  in  quite  large  quantities.  The  usual  export  qualities 
are  in  demand. 

Agalite. — An  interest  was  expressed  by  Scandinavian  importers  in  agalite.  All 
kinds  are  purchased. 

TANNING   MATERL\LS   AND  EXTRACTS 

The  imports  into  Denmark  in  1913  of  dye  wood,  bark  and  other  plant  stuffs  for 
tanning  purposes  amounted  to  about  1,613  tons,  of  liquid  tanning  extracts  4,140 
tons,  and  of  extracts  in  a  solid  or  compact  form  over  633  tons.  In  1919  and  1920 
oak  bark  was  about  the  only  bark  imported  into  Denmark  for  tanning  purposes, 
the  figures  being  about  442  tons  and  709  tons  respectively.  Most  of  the  quantities 
required  were  bought  in  a  solid  or  compact  form  of  extracts  in  order  to  save  on 
shipping  costs,  about  5,304  tons  having  been  imported  into  Denmark  in  1919,  and 
1,835  tons  in  1920.  Extracts  in  liquid  form  were  also  purchased  from  abroad  to  the 
amount  of  334  tons  in  1919  and  over  203  tons  in  1920.  Sweden's  importation  of 
tanning  materials  and  extracts  was  about  12,965  tons  in  1919  and  over  3,589  tons 
in  1920,  while  the  imports  of  bark  and  bark  extracts  for  tanning  into  Norway  for  the 
same  years  amounted  to  more  than  2,676  tons  and  1,216  tons  respectively. 

Quebracho  extracts  imported  from  South  America  are  used  much  more  than 
any  other  extracts  for  tanning  purposes  in  Scandinavia.  Chestnut  extract  in  a 
powdered  form  with  from  63  to  65  per  cent  of  tanning  materials  is  also  largely  used. 
It  is  bought  mostly  in  France,  but  some  imports  have  come  from  the  United  States. 
Extracts  from  Formosa,  etc.,  are  also  slightly  used.  Oak  and  pine  extracts  are 
obtained  largely  in  Sweden.    Hemlock  extract  is  little  used  in  Scandinavia,  but 
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while  there  were  large  stocks  In  the  country,  an  interest  was  shown  in  Denmark  in 
the  importation  later  of  hemlock  extract  for  re-export  to  other  countries  where  this 
extract  is  in  greater  use.  It  is  imported  in  barrels  of  200  kg.  gross  or  170  kg.  net, 
bill  the  method  of  importation  which  meets  with  most  favour  is  in  a  dried  condition 
in  sacks  oi  about  50  kg.  net.  In  the  latter  form  it  contains  more  tanning  material 
in  a  Bmaller  Bpace,  which  cheapens  the  freight  charges.  It  used  to  be  obtained  from 
Germany,  but  the  more  recent  imports  had  come  from  the  United  States. 

The  Americans  have  been  asking  terms  of  cash  against  documents  New  York, 
which  are  QOt  liked  and  have  been  the  means  of  turning  some  business  away. 
Scandinavian  importers  are  quite  prepared  to  pay  cash  against  documents  Scan- 
dinavia for  tanning  materials,  [f  an  agent  is  appointed  the  usual  commission  is  1£ 
to  •_'  per  cent.     The  besl  way  to  start  a  trade  in  these  products  would  he  to  appoint 

g  I  agent  and  Bend  over  a  small  consignment  with  which  the  market  could  be 

tested. 

BICHROMATE    OF   SODA   AND  POTASH 

An  interest  was  expressed  in  the  importation  of  bichromate  of  soda  and 
bichromate  of  potash  in  barrels  of  250  kg. 


ACIDS 


Such  acids  as  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid  are  made  in  Scan- 
dinavia. The  exportation  of  acids  from  Canada  would  have  to  be  done  in  iron 
drums,  which  would  make  the  freight  costs  and  prices  high  in  competition  with  the 
low  German  prices.  It  is  therefore  very  doubtful  if  Canadian  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  shipping  acids  to  Scandinavia. 


ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS 


In  Denmark  various  chemical  fertilizers  are  manufactured,  but  large  quantities 
are  also  imported,  as  intensive  agriculture  is  largely  pursued  and  there  is  a  great 
consumption  of  fertilizers  of  all  kinds.  The  following  table  will  indicate  the  kinds 
of  artificial  fertilizers  in  demand  in  Denmark  from  outside  sources  and  the  quan- 
tities imported  in  1913,  1919,  and  1920:- 


1913 

1919 

1920 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Raw  phosphates  

.  .    .  .  55,875.5 

5,419 

10,445 

  110,155 

6,686 

5,388 

Thomas  phosphates  

  8,955 

105 

Bone  dust  

....  282 

Norwegian  saltpetre  

..     ..  5,066.5 

3,666 

6.228 

Chile  saltpetre  

  35,049 

6,433 

4,336.5 

..    ..  9,400 

102 

7 

  16.700 

10,770 

313 

In  the  past  the  United  States,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  have  been  large  suppliers  of 
phosphates;  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland  of  super- 
phosphates;  Great  Britain  of  Thomas  phosphates;  Norway  of  bone  dust  and  Nor- 
Itpetre;  Germany,  Chile,  and  Great  Britain  of  Chile  saltpetre;  and  Ger- 
other  potash  manures.  Now  that  Alsace  is  part  of  France,  it  is  hoped  to 
get  potash  manures  from  that  source  of  supply. 

Sweden  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  super-phosphates,  for  which  the  raw  phos- 
phates are  largely  imported  from  the  United  States.  Thomas  phosphate,  bonemeal, 
fish  guano,  ammonium  sulphate  and  calcium  cyanamide  are  also  manufactured. 
A  mono-  the  imports  may  be  mentioned  Chile  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  soda)  amounting 

vet  23,000  tons  annually  in  1919  and  1920,  about  5,558  tons  of  Norwegian  salt1 
petre  and  22,302£  tons  in  1920,  as  well  as  over  69,320  tons  of  raw  phosphates  in  1919, 
and  the  large  amount  of  over  112,853  tons  in  1920. 
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In  Norway  there  are  two  companies  manufacturing  super-phosphates,  while 
nitrate  fertilizers  are  also  extensively  produced,  such  as  what  are  called  "  Norges 
salpeter"  or  "Norwegian  Chile  saltpetre."  Cyanamide  is  also  manufactured.  Most 
of  these  exports  are  exported. 

The  following  were  the  imports  into  Norway  in  1919  and  1920  according  to  the 
preliminary  official  figures: — 

1919  1920 
Tafns  Tons 

Ammoniacal  fertilizers   153  2,195 

Chile  saltpetre  ,   7.5  519 

Thomas  phosphates   1,029  .... 

Super-phosphates..   11,706  6 

Raw  phosphates   26,981  32,550.5 

Cainite  and  other  fertilizers   29,578  16,924 

Fertilizers,  other  kinds   9  555 

Super-phosphates  were  imported  before  the  war  from  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  Sweden  and  Denmark.  When,  however,  it  became 
impossible  to  buy  from  these  countries  during  hostilities,  some  super-phosphates 
were  obtained  in  Greece,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  Thomas  phosphates 
were  formerly  largely  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  it 
is  likely  that  this  trade  will  be  largely  resumed  in  the  future  if  the  prices  become 
lower  as  compared  with  those  for  super-phosphates.  Potash  salts  have  generally 
come  from  Germany,  but  with  Alsace  now  part  of  France  imports  will  also  likely 
arrive  from  that  source. 

Raw  and  super-phosphates  are  imported  in  bags  of  50  kg.  into  Scandinavia. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  large  quantities  of  artificial  fertilizers  are 
used  in  Scandinavia,  and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  meet  competing  prices  a 
good  trade  can  be  done. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 

There  is  a  demand  in  Scandinavia  for  all  kinds  of  chemicals  for  industrial 
purposes,  especially  in  the  pulp,  paper,  tanning,  soap,  and  furniture  industries. 
Importers  would  be  glad  to  receive  prices  from  any  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to 
export  to  Scandinavia. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE  AND  ELECTRO-CHEMICALS 

On  account  of  the  numerous  waterfalls  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  large 
quantities  of  water-power  therefore  available,  the  electro-chemical  industry  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  these  countries,  particularly  during  the  war,  when  there  was  such 
a  demand  for  all  electro-chemical  products  and  additions  to  plants  were  made  and 
new  factories  were  built.  Such  commodities  as  calcium  carbide,  cyanamide,  nitrate 
of  lime,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  alkali  and  chloride  of  lime,  bleacing  liquor  (sodium 
hypochlorite),  hydrogen,  oxygen,  as  well  as  such  allied  products  as  accumulators, 
galvanic  cells,  carbon  electrodes,  zinc,  lead,  spelter,  aluminium,  ferro-chrome  and 
ferro-silicon. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  this  stage  to  tell  what  opportunities  there  are  in  Scan- 
dinavia for  Canadian  carbide  and  electro-chemical  products  in  competition  with 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  manufactures  as  well  as  those  from  other  sources.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  largely  dependent  on 
outside  supplies  for  coal,  coke,  and  many  of  their  raw  materials,  which  will  prob- 
ably tend  to  keep  the  prices  high.  After  the  war,  when  the  demand  for  electro- 
chemicals  diminished,  many  plants  were  forced  to  close  down,  as  they  could  not 
compete  with  American  prices  in  the  European  markets,  and  this  would  lead  one 
to  think  that,  as  Canadian  firms  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  trade  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  carbide,  it  may  be  possible  to  do  something  in  the  Scandinavian 
or  surrounding  European  countries  in  the  future.  This  will  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive costs  of  production,  and  whether  the  fact  that  fuel  and  some  of  the  raw  materials 
have  to  be  imported  will  offset  the  longer  freight  carriage  from  Canada. 
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OILS 

Large  quantities  of  oils  of  all  kinds  arc  imported  into  Scandinavia.  Denmark 
bought  from  abroad  157.597  tons  of  mineral  oils,  including  petroleum,  benzene,  gaso- 
rosidual  and  other  oils  for  fuel,  lighting,  lubricating  and  other  purposes, 
in  L918,  while  (ho  imports  in  l!>li>  wore  141,658  tons  and  in  1920,  178,589  tons. 
There  was  also  an  importation  into  Denmark  of  14,420  tons  of  ordinary  vegetable 
L918,  11,058  tons  in  L919,  and  7,128  tons  in  1920,  while  in  addition  there  was 
ail  import  of  turpentine,  i-a<tor  oil,  rape  and  linseed  oil,  olive  oil  and  other  vegetable 
oils  for  technical  purpose-  amounting  to  1,723  tons  in  1913,  practically  the  sole  pro- 
duct included  in  this  latter  category  in  1919  and  1920  being  turpentine,  of  which  the 
quantities  entering  wore  about  611  tons  and  4-70  tons  respectively. 

The  imports  of  oils  into  Sweden  were  as  follows: — 


1919  1920 

Mineral  oils —  Tons       *  Tons 

Illuminating   73,998  63,942 

Petroleum,  benzene,  and  gasolene   23,903  43,645 

Lubricating   23,246  34,233 

Other   41,488  47,910 

Vegetable  oils — 

Vegetable  fatty  oils   23,914  *  10,700 

Vegetable  fats,  palm  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  etc   17,565  6,990 


Norway  also  bought  from  outside  sources  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  of  which  were 
imported  in  1919  and  1920  respectively  1,066  and  1,010  tons  of  olive  oil,  1,743  and 
623  tons  of  unboiled  and  2,257  and  422  tons  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  393  and  88  tons  of 
rape  and  colza  oil,  11,426  and  11,918  tons  of  cocus  oil,  5,388  and  9,598  tons  of  cotton- 
seed oil.  5,343  and  3,027  tons  of  American  oil,  resin,  arichide  oil  and  other  fatty  oils, 
105.311  and  65,529  tons  of  paraffine  oil,  petroleum,  etc.,  14,439  and  19,550  tons  of  crude 
petroleum  and  benzine,  365  and  97  tons  of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of  hartshorn 
.and  amber  oil  and  13,282  and  12,692  tons  of  mineral  oils,  vaseline  and  cart-grease. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  many  of  the  kinds 
of  oil  imported  into  Scandinavia.  Large  supplies  have  also  been  bought  from  Great 
Britain,  while  before  the  war  Germany  was  one  of  the  main  sources  as  well  as  Kussia, 
Roumania,  France,  Austria-Hungary  and  the  well-known  oil  exporting  countries, 

DYES,  COLOURS,  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  market  for  dyes  and  colours  in  Scandinavia,  as 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  compete  with  Germany  where  this  industry  has 
become  such  a  specialty  and  her  nearness  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  as  compared 
with  the  distance  from  Canada  gives  her  an  advantage,  not  to  mention  the  low  value 
of  the  German  exchange  which  enables  her  to  quote  very  low  prices.  If,  however, 
Canadian  manufacturers  would  like  information  regarding  the  market  for  any  dyes 
or  colours  it  will  be  readily  furnished. 

Paints  are  made  well  and  are  reasonably  priced  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  so 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  can  be  done  in  these  lines,  except  in  some  specialties. 
There  may,  however,  be  an  opportunity  to  do  some  business  in  Canadian  varnishes, 
for  while  these  are  made  in  Scandinavia,  nevertheless  imports  have  been  coming  from 
the  United  States.  Considerable  quantities  were  formerly  imported  from  Holland, 
and  some  from  Great  Britain,  which  trade  is  likely  to  be  resumed.  If  Canadian  firms 
can  compete  with  American  exporters,  it  would  be  advisable  to  get  into  touch  with 
Scandinavian  importers  with  a  view  to  testing  the  market.  It  will,  however,  have  to 
be  a  gradual  business,  as  many  of  the  American  brands  are  well  known  and  people 
do  not  readily  change  the  kind  they  have  been  accustomed  to  using  unless  the  product 
has  become  unsatisfactory,  or  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Canadian  paint  or  varnish  is 
better.  *o  <^ 
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PAINT  INGREDIENTS 

White  lead — The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  have  in  the  past  been  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  supply  for  white  lead,  but  during  the  war  American  white  lead  was 
imported.  The  Germans  are  now  quoting  low  prices,  and  British  firms  are  also  on 
the  market. 

Oxide  of  zinc — Supplies  of  oxide  of  zinc  are  obtained  largely  from  Germany,  while 
Holland  and  Belgium  are  also  suppliers. 

In  regard  to  the  above  two  products  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Norway  is  now 
producing  a  product  called  "  Titan  white "  from  titanic  iron  ore,  which,  although 
fairly  high  in  price,  is  said  to  be  more  economical  in  use  than  either  of  these  products 
which  it  is  made  to  replace. 

Bed  lead  is  mostly  imported  from  Great  Britian. 

Linseed  oil  is  made  in  Scandinavia,  but  also  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Holland,  During  the  war  supplies  were  received  from  the  United  States  and 
Argentina,  but  the  trade  with  these  countries  does  not  now  appear  to  be  very  large. 

Turpentine — The  demand  has  been  mostly  for  American,  French  and  Spanish 
turpentine,  which  is  now  being  imported  direct  from  the  sources  of  supply  instead  of 
through  London  or  Hamburg  as  formerly.    The  usual  export  qualities  are  required. 

polishes 

The  United  States  firms  have  been  doing  quite  a  good  trade  in  furniture,  floor  and 
similar  polishes,  which  are  held  in  high  favour,  some  of  the  well-known  extensively 
advertised  brands  being  in  evidence  in  many  of  the  shops. 

Metal  polishes  are  made  in  Scandinavia,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Canadian  firms 
can  do  any  trade  in  this  line,  but  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  do  some  business  in 
high-grade  boot  polishes.  Some  boot  polishes  are  manufactured  in  Sweden,  but  Eng- 
lish firms  have  done  quite  a  good  trade  in  the  higher  quality  boot  polishes.  One  Ameri- 
can concern  also  has  a  subsidiary  company  in  Sweden  organized  especially  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  Baltic  countries. 

paraffin  wax 

Scotland  and  Austria  were  the  main  sources  of  supply  for  paraffin  wax  before  the 
war.  When,  however,  it  became  impossible  to  get  Austrian  wax,  orders  were  placed  in 
the  United  States,  which  business  has  continued,  but  the  high  exchange  value  of  the? 
American  dollar  is  now  making  this  trade  more  difficult.  The  exchange  advantage  of 
the  firms  in  Vienna  and  Glasgow,  especially  the  former,  is  likely  to  be  a  determining 
factor  in  the  trade  of  the  future  until  conditions  become  more  normal. 

DRUGS 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  principal  country  from  which  Scandinavian 
importers  obtained  their  drug  supplies,  for  the  reason  that  the  German  firms  catered 
especially  to  the  pharmaceutical  requirements  of  the  market,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
quality  was  excellent  and  the  prices  lower  than  from  other  sources.  When  it  became 
impossible  to  obtain  supplies  from  Germany,  most  of  the  imported  drugs  were  pur- 
chased in  the  United  Kingdom  until,  British  stocks  becoming  very  low,  Scandinavian 
firms  turned  to  the  United  States  for  their  requirements.  When,  however,  the  Ameri- 
cans entered  the  war,  exports  to  Scandinavia  were  discontinued,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  1918  practically  no  imports  of  drugs  were  brought  into  Scandinavia  from  any 
of  these  sources.  After  that  period  very  large  quantities  were  bought  from  abroad; 
largely  from  the  United  States.  The  prices  of  American  drugs,  however,  became  so 
high  that  many  kinds  have  been  bought  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  with  the  resump- 
tion of  German  trade  the  low  offers  from  that  source  are  inducing  the  business  to  go 
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to  Gk  fmany,  and  h  is  likely  thai  the  Germans  will  recapture  the  market.  It  is  there- 
fore improbable  thai  Canadian  firms  will  be  able  to  do  much  trade  in  competition 
with  Germany  until  exchange  conditions  become  more  normal,  and  after  that  it  will 
be  largely  a  question  of  quality  and  price. 

REPRESENTATION" ,  TERMS  AND  QUOTATIONS 

Aj  the  lierman.  Knglish.  American  and  other  exporters  have  their  connections 
in  Scandinavia,  ii  will  be  necessary  for  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  do  a  trade  to 
appoint  a  good  "live"  local  agent,  well  known  in  the  trade,  in  order  to  induce  importers 
to  give  a  trial  order  for  the  Canadian  products,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
goods  !>ot'ore  likely  buyers  as  well  as  keeping  an  eye  on  the  financial  standing  ol 
importing  arms.  <  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  importers  to  buy  the  unknown 
product  limn  new  connections.  The  usual  commission  is  from  3  to  5  per  cent 
ding  to  the  kind  of  article  it  is  desired  to  sell.  Quotations  should  if  possible 
l>o  ci.f.  Scandinavia  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  ocean  ports,  and  the  usual  terms  are 
cash  ngain>t  documents  Scandinavia,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  normal  times  the  terms 
were  generally  30  or  90  days  with  banker's  acceptance. 

JAMAICA   PASSES   A   TOURIST    TRADE    DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  June  23,  1922. — On  the  22nd  June,  the  Jamaica  Legislative  Council; 
with  two  dissentient  votes,  passed  the  second  reading  of  an  important  measure  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Tourist  Trade  Development  Board.  Under  thk 
bill,  the  Government  may  appoint  a  board  consisting  of  not  more  than  seven  persons, 
at  least  two  of  whom  must  be  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Tho 
primary  duty  of  this  board  will  be  to  aid  in  increasing  the  tourist  trade  to  and  from 
Jamaica,  and  to  that  end  is  empowered  to  make  inquiries,  collect  information,  and 
forward  recommendations  to  the  Government.  There  is  also  a  general  authorization 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  advertising  Jamaica  as  a 
tonrist  resort,  and  to  appoint  an  agent,  or  agents,  to  give  effect  to  this  purpose.  The 
board  may  likewise  make  contracts;  and  it  is  specifically  provided  that,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Privy  Council,  contracts  for  steamship  communica- 
tion between  any  Jamaican  port  and  any  other  port  may  be  entered  into,  such 
contracts  to  be  paid  for  either  by  annual  subsidy,  guarantee  of  debenture  interest, 
or  a  commission  on  the  number  of  passengers  brought  to  Jamaica.  The  board,  how- 
•  ver,  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  safeguard  and  promote  the  purposes  of  the  law 
in  any  such  contracts. 

FINANCIAL  PROVISION 

The  board  will  be  financed  by  the  Jamaica  Government,  which  pledges  itself  to 
contribute  up  to  £3,000  during  the  present  financial  year,  which  ends  on  March  31, 
1923.  This  contribution,  however,  will  be  made  only  provided  a  like  amount  is 
subscribed  jointly  by  any  hotel,  steamship  company,  or  other  persons  engaged  in 
business  in  Jamaica;  and  unless  public  subscriptions  reach  £2,500,  the  Government 
will  not  contribute  anything.  The  board  is  authorized  to  accept  the  subscriptions 
of  any  hotel,  steamship  company,  or  private  individual,  and  to  administer  such  con- 
tributions either  solely  or  jointly  with  the  contributor. 

reasons  for  the  measure 

This  measure  has  arisen  from  the  feeling  that  if  the  attractions  of  Jamaica 
were  effectively  advertised,  more  tourists  would  visit  the  island,  and  that  a  good 
tourist  season  would  mean  more  to  the  public  revenue  than  any  sum  which  could 
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be  expended  under  the  bill.  The  example  of  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas,  both  of 
which  enjoy  a  large  tourist  traffic,  was  also  persuasive  in  its  influence;  and  now  that 
the  Bahamas  have  lost  their  big  hotel  by  fire,  and  the  owners  are  not  disposed  to 
rebuild,  it  is  felt  that  the  Jamaica  scheme  has  been  brought  forward  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  The  bill  is  modelled  on  Bahamas  legislation,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1913. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  under  the  specific  and  general  powers  conferred 
upon  it,  the  board  will  deal  with  some  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  Jamaica  tourist 
trade;  namely,  inadequate  steamship  service  and  high  hotel  and  motor-car  charges. 

THE   ITALIAN   MARKET   FOR  OATS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  June  14,  1922.- — The  average  yearly  production  of  oats  in  Italy  during  the 
past  nine  years  has  been  some  490.000  metric  tons,  harvested  over  an  average  area  of 
some  1,186,572  acres.  Over  against  this  production  the  country  has  imported  on  an 
average  about  225,000  tons  each  year,  or  not  quite  one-half  as  many  as  are  grown 
at  home.  Imports  during  the  war  period,  however,  were  much  in  excess  of  the  normal 
buying  and  for  the  four-year-period  1915-18  averaged  some  380,000  tons  per  year.  If 
the  non-war  years  only  are  considered — viz.  1913,  1919-21 — it  will  be  found  that  the 
•  average  imports  at  85,000  tons  were  nearly  300,000  tons  less  than  the  average  over 
the  four-year  period  1915-18.  Hence  one  cannot  estimate  the  likely  average  market 
for  oats  at  more  than  100,000  tons  per  year,  even  if  the  imports  in  1913  and  1921  were 
slightly  over  this  maximum.  Statistics  therefore  would  go  to  show  that  Italy's  produc- 
tion of  oats  is  normally  about  five  times  her  imports  and  that  these  imports  are 
around  100,000  tons  per  year. 

sources  of  origin 

If  the  Italian  purchases  of  oats  abroad  during  the  war  were  abnormal  as  regards 
quantity,  the  same  is  true  of  their  source  of  origin.  The  United  States  during  the 
war  captured  the  bulk  of  the  orders  for  oats  as  in  other  grains,  but  has  not  held  this 
market  since.  The  tendency  since  1918  has  been  to  buy  Argentine  oats  and  thus  to 
revert  to  the  pre-war  principal  supplier. 

For  example,  in  1913,  84  per  cent  of  the  imported  oats  Italy  bought  were  derived 
from  Argentina,  with  no  appreciable  quantities  coming  from  the  United  States. 
Roumania  was  responsible  for  9  per  cent  and  Russia  for  4  per  cent  of  the  other 
imports  of  that  year.  In  1915,  however,  58  per  cent  were  shipped  from  the  United 
States  and  only  41  per  cent  from  Argentina,  while  in«1916,  72  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States  and  25  per  cent  from  Argentina.  The  year,  1917,  moreover,  saw  88 
per  cent  of  Italian  imported  requirements  in  this  cereal  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
and  but  10  per  cent  from  the  South  American  country.  In  1918  the  import  graph 
moves  up  again  in  favour  of  Argentina  and  against  the  United  States,  the  respective 
percentages  of  purchases  being  33  per  cent  and  67  per  cent  respectively.  Since  the 
war  Argentina  has  supplied  55  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  the  United  States  29  per 
cent  in  1919,  72  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  respectively  in  1920,  and  61  per  cent  and 
8  per  cent  respectively  in  1921.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Argentine  normally 
does  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  import  business  in  oats. 

Does  such  heavy  buying  in  Argentina  therefore  indicate  an  Italian  preference 
for  the  oats  from  this  country?  Of  this  the  writer  is  hardly  convinced,  and  from 
recent  conversations  with  grain  merchants  here  the  explanation  would  rather  seem 
partially  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Argentina  oats  are  ready  for  shipment  at  a  time  when 
the  Italian  crop  is  well  over.  Given  therefore  a  Canadian  interest  in  the  market,  it 
should  be  possible  to  draw  increasingly  from  our  own  storage  elevators  at  the  period 
when  foreign  oats  are  mostly  wanted  in  Italy. 
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I  INADIAN  OATS  SOLD  IN  ITALY 


Apart  from  the  oata  supplied  by  ('anada  during  the  war  and  1919,  our  export  trade 
with  Italy  in  this  product  is  not  one  with  a  long  record.  In  191G  Canada  exported 
to  ltalv  '..:'■■!  hu>hrls;  in  1!>  1 7,  U'.l (5,593  bushels;  in  1918,  569,042  bushels;  and  in 
L010,  1,252,884  bushels.  Italian  statistics  place  our  1919  exports  at  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  imported.  Before  1916  Canadian  oats  were  not  imported,  and  after  1916,  two 
^eara  wenl  by  without  any  recorded  exports  from  Canada.  It  is  only  during  this 
last  year  that  Canadian  trade  has  again  been  in  evidence,  and  during  the  eleven- 
month  period  ending  February,  1922,  some  464,120  bushels  were  imported  from 
( 'ana. la.  or  i.e.  something  over  7,000  metric  tons.  Assuming  that  Italy  requires  100,000 
tons  of  imported  oats  a  year,  we  see  the  possibility  of  increasing  our  present  7  per 
cent  import.  The  fact  that  with  a  decontrolled  grain  trade  in  Italy,  Canadian  oats 
Bold  to  the  extent  which  they  did  this  last  year  should  be  symtomatic  of  an  enlarged 
ami  permanent  trade  with  Italy. 


USE  AND  KINDS  OF  NATIVE  OATS 

Oats  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  Italy  for  fodder  purposes.  Special  invalids' 
and  children's  flour  is  prepared  from  oats  by  local  manufacturers,  but  this  consump- 
tion is  very  small.   Oatmeal  porridge  is  not  used  in  Italy. 

The  native-grown  oats  are  principally  of  three  varieties:  (1)  common,  known  by 
its  small  white  grain;  (2)  Scotch,  double  in  size  and  very  regular  in  shape;  and  (3) 
tli.>  I'uglian  type  of  a  dark  reddish  colour.  A  black-husked  oat  is  also  produced  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  "  common  "  and  "  Scotch 99  oats  are  pale  yellow  in  colour.  The 
best  Italian  oats  come  from  southern  Italy,  and  a  hectolitre  of  first  quality  weighs 
about  40  kilogrammes,  or  that  is  about  32  pounds  to  the  bushel,  which  corresponds  in 
weight  to  our  second  quality  white  oats.  In  fact  No.  2  and  3  grades  of  oats  are  the 
ones  most  commonly  found  and  required  in  Italy. 

Italy  exports  normally  less  than  1,000  tons  of  oats  a  year. 


THIS   YEAR'S   OATS  ACREAGE 

The  area  under  oats  during  the  season  1921-22  is  estimated  at  1,186-1  thousand 
acres,  as  compared  with  1,199-2  thousand  during  the  previous  season,  and  with  1,142-5 
thousand,  the  average  for  the  five  years  1915-16  to  1919-20. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  forecast  the  crop  returns  of  this  year,  but  with  a  slightly 
lower  acreage  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  yield  will  reach  that  of  last  year, 
which  was  the  third  largest  crop  since  1913.  Italy  will  therefore  be  required  to  supple- 
i    the  home  production,  and  around  100,000  tons  will  probably  have  to  be  imported. 


PRESENT  MARKET  PRICES  OF  OATS 

Argentina  oats  which  arrive  principally  in  bulk  are  to-day  quoted  at  Genoa  at 
860  lire  per  metric  ton,  and  are  underselling  the  national  product  by  50  to  100  lire  a 
ton. 

OATS  DUTY  FREE 

By  a  recent  Government  decree  oats  are  to  be  admitted  duty  free  into  Italy  up 

to  December  31,  1922. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS 

There  follows  hereunder  statistics  showing  (1)  the  annual  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  oats  in  Italy  since  1913  and  (2)  the  quantity  of  oats  imported  during  the  nine- 
year  period  1913-21: — 

Production  Production 

Year                              Acres             (tons)         Year                              Acres  (tons) 

.    1913                               1,265,500           630,950        1918                               1,228,500  658,300 

1914                               1,227,500           389,400        1919  '..        1,142,750  503,600 

1915                               1,222,000           456,400        1920                               1,158,900  352,340 

191C                               1,115,750           378,500        1921  ,.        1,198,500  549,450 

1917                               1,119,750           491,900        Average                        1,186,572  490,093 
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statistics  of  production  and  imports — Concluded 

Imports  Imports 

Year  (tons)  Year  (tons) 

1913    106,412         1918    279,485 

1914    66,033         1919    174,857 

1915    401,305         1920   45,683 

1916   556,040        1921  (Jan.-Sept.)   99,840 

1917    287,435        Average   224,121 

GRAIN  IMPORTERS 

A  list  of  the  principal  Italian  grain  importers  and  merchants  is  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.    (Quote  file  28014.) 

AMENDMENT  TO  BARBADOS  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

The  Barbados  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1921,  has  been  amended  by  an  Act  entitled 
"The  Eevenue  in  Aid  Act,  1922,"  dated  the  25th  April,  1922,  in  regard  to  the  following 
particulars : — 

(a)  Instead  of  the  duties  at  present  payable,  duties  at  the  following  several  rates 
shall  be  payable  on  the  following  articles  respectively. 

British 

Articles  Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

Cotton  piece  goods   .   10%  ad  val.       20%  ad  val. 

Cotton  seed  to  be  used  for  expressing  oil  therefrom..  7s.  6d.  per  ton  15s.  per  ton 
Charcoal  and  firewood   Is.  per  ton  2s.  per  ton 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  duties  at  present  payable,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent  or  one-fifth  of  the  several  rates  of  duty  both  under  the  British  Preferential 
Tariff  and  the  General  Tariff  shall  be  levied  and  paid  on  all  articles  liable  to  duties 
of  customs  except  those  hereunder  specified,  namely: — 

Beer,  ale,  stout,  and  porter. 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  unsweetened,  in  barrels. 
Charcoal  and  firewood. 
Cotton  piece  goods. 

Fish:  Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  or  smoked. 
Grain : 

Bice. 
Flour  and  meal. 

"Wheaten  or  rye  flour. 

Maize  or  cornmeal. 
Pulse: 

Beans  and  Peas,  whole  or  split. 

Oil: 

Edible. 

Kerosene  for  illuminating. 

Kerosene  used  as  fuel. 
Seeds  for  expressing  oil  therefrom : 

Cotton  seed. 
Spirits. 

Tobacco  and  snuff: 

All  articles  under  this  head  in  the  first  Schedule  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act.  1921, 
except  cigars,  cheroots,  and  cigarettes. 
Worn  clothing. 

The  effect  of  amendment  (b)  is  to  increase  duties  ad  valorem  and  specific  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  existing  rates  except  in  the  case  of  the  articles  specially  excepted.  Thus 
a  10  per  cent  rate  becomes  12  per  cent  and  a  20  per  cent  rate  24  per  cent.  However, 
the  surtaxes  are  always  calculated  separately.  The  Act  as  now  passed  is  to  remain  in 
force  until  March  31,  1923. 
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MAILS   TO   WEST   INDIES.   CENTRAL  AND   SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  IVst  Ortiro  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  Information  £or  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing-  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
t  n  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 
Letters  For  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
rs  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
miles-  >pccially  addressed  "Via  Halifax."' 

Following  are  Bailings  for  the  month  of  July: — 


For 

Via 

July 

York .  .  i 

.  ,8,  14,  22,  28. 

York .  .  . 

.    ..8,  15,  22,  29. 

York..  . 

.   ..7,  8,  14,  21,  22,  28. 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .1,  5,  12. 

York.  .  . 

.   ..5,  11,  15,  19,  26,  28. 

York . .  . 

.   .  .8,  15,  17,  25. 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .1,  15,  17. 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .6,  7,  18,  21. 

York  ,  , 

.   .  .5,  7,  11,  12,  15,  21,  25,  26,  2 

York 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .1,  8,  15,  22,  29. 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .1,  8,  15,  22,^29. 

York 

6,  7,  18,  21. 

York..  . 

.   .  .6,  7,  14,  18,  21,  28. 

Haiti  

,  New 

York .  .  . 

.    .  .6,  20,  21. 

York..  . 

.   .  .1,  5,  7,  12,  15,  19,  21,  26,  29 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .8,  14,  22,  28. 

,  New 

York .  .  . 

.    ..5,   11,  15,   19,   26,  28. 

,  ,  New 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .5,  11,  15,  19,  25,  26,  28. 

New 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .8,  15,  22,  29. 

York .  , 

York ,  , 

New 

Saint  Kitts-Nevis  

New 

York 

8,  14,  22,  28. 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep. .  . 

. .  New 

York .  .  . 

.   .  .8,  12,  15,  26. 

New 

York 

.    .  .8,  15,  22,  29. 

.    .  .1,  8,  15,  22,  29. 

ARTICLES  IN  DEMAND  IN  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

Exceptional  openings,  we  understand,  says  the  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries,  at  present  exist  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  aerated  water 
machinery,  suspension  bridges,  portable  forges,  irrigation  appliances,  oil  engines, 
electric  lighting  plants,  portable  buildings,  iron  and  wire  fencing  (cheap),  hand  tools 
(especially  for  estate  use),  cutlery  (more  particularly  stainless),  electric  fans,  metal 
furniture  and  office  appliances  generally,  water  tanks,  electric  fires  and  heaters  (for 
use  in  the  hilly  districts),  portable  gramophones,  cheap  light  metal  barrows,  cheap 
light  pumps  for  use  in  wells,  small  buckets  for  similar  use,  shower  baths  with  a  cheap 
pump  attachment,  small  rice-milling  machines,  and  bedsteads. 

A  large  demand  could  also  be  created  for  acetylene  lamps  for  table,  hanging, 
and  wall  use,  with  an  attachment  which  puts  the  lamp  out  if  it  falls  or  is  not  ver- 
tical. At  present  hundreds  of  fires  occur  annually  owing  to  the  bad  make  of  oil 
lamp  at  present  in  use.     A  fan  with  a  good  dry  battery  would  also  find  a  ready  sale. 

Notwithstanding  its  forty  millions  of  population,  Java  is  one  of  the  most  insani- 
•  iry  places  in  the  world,  practically  every  stream  being  polluted.  Openings  exist 
for  sanitary  appliances  of  all  kinds. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OUTLOOK  IN  GERMANY 

The  recent  issue  of  a  weekly  report  compiled  by  a  Berlin  bank  (notes  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  Journal)  is  couched  in  somewhat  gloomy  terms  when  dealing  with 
the  future  of  Germany's  foreign  trade. 

This  report  states  that  "  German  industry,  to  a  critical  extent,  is  approaching, 
at  the  present  costs  of  production,  to  world  market  prices,  and  this  will  wipe  out  the 
superior  position  hitherto  held  by  Germany  in  the  matter  of  exports."  It  is  pointed 
out  that  in  the  case  of  many  articles  prices  have  already  reached  the  level  of  those 
ruling  in  the  world's  markets,  while  in  other  instances  world's  prices  have  actually 
been  exceeded,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  "  foreign  goods  replace  German  goods, 
not  only  in  the  international  market,  but  even  in  the  German  market." 

In  dealing  with  the  relative  positions,  in  respect  of  foreign  trade,  of  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  report  states  that  "  England  is  an  especially  dangerous 
rival  to-day,  mainly  because  her  financial  position  has  improved  considerably,  which 
has  enabled  the  British  Government  to  reduce  railway  freights,  taxes,  and  customs. 
This  will  give  a  distinct  stimulus  to  British  industry,  which  is  also  reducing  wages 
on  the  ground  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  Conditions  in  Germany  are 
precisely  the  opposite,  where  wages  increases  are  being  continually  demanded  and 
granted,  while  railway  freights,  postal  dues,  and  taxes  are  being  incessantly  raised." 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  mark  and  its  relation  to  costs  of  production,  the 
report  states  that  "  costs  of  production  have  risen  to  such  an  extent  in  Germany  that 
the  depreciation  of  the  mark  no  longer  acts  as  a  breakwater  against  undesired 
imports  and  as  a  premium  on  export,  as  hitherto." 

The  report  would  appear  to  present  the  situation  in  a  light  more  favourable  to 
the  United  Kingdom  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
suppression  of  various  subventions — bread,  railways,  post  and  telegraphs,  coal — has 
done  something  to  redress  the  balance  between  cost  of  production  in  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

GERMAN  GOODS  IN  MALAYA 

In  the  report  of  the  Federated  Malay  ^States  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  last 
year  reference  is  made  to  the  state  of  business  in  the  native  bazaar.  Business  in 
iron  and  steel  bars,  corrugated  iron,  paints,  cement  and  general  goods  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  in  the  closing  months  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  majority  of 
sales  were  executed  at  a  loss,  as  a  result  of  the  continued  liquidation  of  surplus 
stocks.  "  As  new  shipments  of  corrugated  iron,  cement,  iron  bars,  etc.,  arrived, 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  clear  old  stocks,  in  consequence  of  which  prices  receded 
still  further.  During  the  latter  part  of  1921,  large  shipments  of  German  goods 
found  their  way  on  to  the  local  market  via  Java,  all  of  which  were  readily  snapped 
up,  the  favourable  exchange  to  Germany  enabling  goods  to  be  sold  at  much  below 
British  manufacturers'  prices.  With  perhaps  the  exception  of  piece  goods,  iron  and 
steel,  motor  cars  and  cycles,  stocks  were  by  December  reduced  to  normal  proportions, 
although  supplies  of  most  commodities  remain  in  excess  of  demand.  Manufac- 
turers' prices  generally  were  at  a  much  lower  level  than  in  the  previous  year  and  in 
some  cases  were  little  above  pre-war  figures. 


Markings  should  be  clear,  enduring  and  in  accordance 
with  customers'  instructions. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Sii  [uiMirat ion  of  the  lust  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 

received  1 1  u-  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  ean  he  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Bran<  11  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
TRADE  at  St.  John,  Halifax.  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
Sr.  ICary's  (Ont.)j  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton.,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Rubber  Footwear  from  Japan 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  53) 

L62,  Rubber  and  rubber  boots. — A  large  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  are  in  the 
market  for  rubber  footwear  and  desire  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

L63.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes. — A  Japanese  import  and  export  house  would 
be  i-rlad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  boots  with  felt  lining,  and 
medium  range  of  rubber  shoes. 

L64.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes. — An  import  and  export  firm  in  Yokohama  desire 
prices  and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear. 

L65.  Rubber  footwear. — A  Japanese  import  and  export  house  desire  to  import 
Canadian  footwear  similar  to  the  "London"  type  with  rolled  edge,  size  5  and  6  for 
boys  and  7  and  8  for  men,  of  'T"  last.  They  also  import  considerable  quantities  in 
sizes  from  4  to  7. 

166.  Rubber  footwear. — A  Japanese  brokerage  firm  who  do  a  very  large  busi- 
ness in  Japan  in  rubber  footwear,  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. Prospects  are  stated  by  this  firm  to  be  excellent,  and  that  rubber  of  best 
quality  at  reasonable  prices  can  be  sold  in  large  quantities. 

L67.  Rubber  footwear. — The  largest  departmental  house  in  the  Far  East,  who 
purchase  all  their  own  requirements  direct  from  abroad,  desire  to  see  samples  of 
Canadian  rubber  footwear,  with  a  view  to  placing  large  orders  in  Canada  if  price 
and  quality  is  competitive. 

168.  Rubber  boots. — An  import  house  in  Tokyo  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  boots. 

169.  Rubber  footwear. — An  import  and  export  house  in  Yokohama  desire  to 
establish  business  relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear. 

170.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes. — A  large  Japanese  import  and  export  firm  are  in 
the  market  for  steady  shipments  of  Canadian  rubber  footwear.  They  desire  samples, 
prices  and  catalogues  with  first  communication. 

171.  Rubber  footwear. — A  large  Japanese  importer  of  rubber  footwear  special- 
izing in  this  commodity  only,  desire  to  purchase  from  independent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers.   Samples,  prices,  catalogues  and  full  particulars  requested  immediately. 

172.  Rubber  footwear. — A  large  Japanese  import  firm  catering  to  the  agricul- 
tural section  of  Japan,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
medium  ranges  in  rubber  footwear. 

173.  Rubber  footwear. — A  large  departmental  store  in  Tokyo  would  be  glad  to 
receive  prices  and  catalogues  of  Canadian  rubber  footwear  of  all  sizes. 
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174.  Rubber  footwear. — An  old  established  British  commission  house  in  Japan 
desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear,  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  in  the  Japanese  market. 

Inquiries  for  Chemicals  from  Scandinavia 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  73) 

175.  Chemicals. — A  Goteborg  concern  would  like  to  represent  good  Canadian 
firms  for  all  products  required  by  sulphite,  paper  and  glass  w^orks.  They  are  also 
interested  in  food  products. 

176.  Asphalt. — Asphalt  (bitumen)  is  required  by  a  Swedish  concern. 

177.  Bichromate  of  soda,  bichromate  of  potash. — A  Danish  firm  with  good 
connections  is  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  shipping  these 
products  in  barrels  of  250  kg,  also  any  other  chemicals. 

178.  Raw  and  superphosphates. — These  are  imported  by  a  Danish  firm,  in 
bags  of  50  kg.  and  they,  would  be  glad  to  have  prices  from  Canada. 

179.  Chemicals,  oils,  colours. — A  Stockholm  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  all  kinds  of  chemicals,  oils,  colours,  and  varnishes. 

180.  Chemicals. — A  firm  of  chemical  and  drug  importers  in  Sweden  would,  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  chemicals  of  all  kinds. 

181.  Chemicals. — Chemicals  of  all  kinds  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Stockholm. 

182.  Caustic  soda. — This  is  required  by  a  Swedish  firm;  also  soda  ash. 

183.  Heavy  chemicals  for  the  paper  industry. — A  firm  of  commission  agents 
in  Christiania  are  very  much  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  a  reliable  Canadian 
exporter. 

184.  Soda  ash. — A  Christiania  concern  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporter  of  soda  ash,  58  degrees  purity  or  98  per  cent  sulphate  of  soda,  to  be  shipped 
in  barrels. 

185.  Caustic  soda. — Caustic  soda,  powdered,  98-99  per  cent  purity,  in  50-kg. 
iron  drums,  is  required  by  importer  in  Norway. 

186.  Glauber's  salts  or  salt  cake. — A  Norwegian  firm  are  interested  in  the 
importation  of  Glauber's  salts,  or  salt  cake,  containing  98-99  per  cent  sulphate  of 
soda,  in  bags  of  100  kg. 

187.  Rosin. — A  concern  in  Christiania  desire  to  import  rosin  in  barrels  of  about 
200  kg. 

188.  Chemicals. — A  Goteborg  concern  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter 
of  heavy  chemicals,  soda  ash,  salt  cake  for  pulp  mills,  caustic  soda. 

189.  Heavy  chemicals. — A  Swedish  importer  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  soda  ash,  98-100  per  cent,  caustic  soda  77  and  78  degrees,  Glauber's 
salts,  rosin,  salt  cake,  agalite,  also  tanning  materials,  pulp  and  paper  trade  chemi- 
cals, etc. 

190.  Paints,  colours,  varnishes. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  are  interested  in  the 
importation  of  paints,  colours  and  varnishes. 

Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

191.  Flour. — A  Chinese-Japanese  firm,  with  head  office  in  Shanghai,  and  branches 
throughout  Japan,  desire  to  receive  prices  and  samples  of  Canadian  flour. 

192.  Frozen  beef. — A  large  Asiatic  concern,  with  branches  in  Japan  and  China, 
desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  packing  houses  in  a  position  to  ship  frozen  beef  to 
Japan.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  packers  to  enter  the  Japanese 
market. 

193.  Fruits  and  tomatoes. — A  large  English  commission  house  desires  exclusive 
representation  of  Canadian  packers  of  fruits  and  tomatoes.  This  firm  have  repre- 
sentatives in  Scandinavia,  Spain  and  France,  and  do  not  sell  in  less  than  carload 
lots. 
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L94.  Codfish. —  Brazilian  tinn  wisli  t«>  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  codfish. 

195.  Sardines. — Brazilian  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters  of  sardines. 

196,  Food  products. — Antwerp  Importer,  already  representing-  American  canned 
food  OOmpany,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  firms  exporting  canned  fish,  meat,  vege- 
tables, edible  grease,  macaroni,  verinieelli,  rice,  oatmeal,  grain  and  seed,  cheese,  and 
all  other  food  products.    States  he  has  large  sale  for  these  commodities. 

ID7.  Groceries. — A  commission  and  manufacturers'  agent  at  Westport,  County 
May...  Ireland,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  good  Canadian  firm  or  firms  who 
11  igb.1  desire  representation  in  Ireland.  Considerable  experience  of  the  grocery 
business. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

L98.  Scientific  instruments,  chemicals. — Brazilian  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  scientific  instruments,  laboratory,  surgical  and  optical; 
eheinieals. 

L99.  Machinery,  etc.—  British  firm  operating  in  Brazil  wish  to  get  into  touch 
with  exp-'i-ter>  of  the  following  products:  agricultural  machinery,  building  material; 
sanitary  ware;  boats;  machinery  for  wood,  metal,  laundry. 

200.  Pulp,  paper,  fish. — British  manufacturers'  agent  operating  in  Brazil  wishes 
r"  bear  from  exporters  of  pulp,  paper,  and  fish. 

201.  Binder  twine,  wire,  and  cement. — A  responsible  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  with  good  clientele,  desires  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos  products,  binder  twine,  wire, 
wire  ropes  and  cement,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  sole  agencies.  Is  already  represent- 
ing Canadian  houses  with  success.    Correspondence  in  English,  French  or  Spanish. 

202.  Cellulose  acetate. — An  old  established  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  are  in  the 
market  for  3,000  tons  of  cellulose  acetate  per  month,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  aeroplanes.  Full  specifications  regarding  the  analysis  of  cellulose  acetate  required 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  upon  quoting 
file  Xo.  22298. 

203.  Asbestos. — A  large  firm  in  London  are  seeking  supplies  of  asbestos  in  the 
form  of  rough  brown  powder.  Samples  of  this  powder  are  on  file  and  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  quoting  file  'No. 
T.  C.-3-150. 

204.  Lumber. — A  large  importing  firm  in  Buenos  Aires  desire  to  act  as  agents 
for  lumber,  lumber  by-products,  doors,  shooks,  coal,  coke  and  other  bulk  commodities. 

205.  Chemicals,  iron,  hardware,  etc. — A  large  importing  house  in  Buenos 
Aires  desire  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chemical  products,  steel  and 
iron,  hardware,  paints,  etc. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  July  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  July  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July 
25 ;  Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  3 ;  Empress  of  France, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  8. 

To  Antwerp. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  8. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Megantic, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  15;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  22; 
Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  22;  Montcalm. 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  July  29;  Tyrrhenia,  Cunard  Line,  July  29;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Aug.  5;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  11. 

To  London. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July 
13;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  July 
22;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  July  22;  Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  July  29;  Antonia,  Cunard 
Line,  Aug.  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  14;  Tunisian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  15;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  July  21;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Metagama, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  29;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug- 
11;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  July  13 ;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  July  22. 

To  Avonmouth. — Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  15;  Irishman,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  July  26;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  July  20;  Manchester 
Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  July  14;  Scatwell, 
Thomson  Line,  July  21;  Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  July  28. 

To  Southampton. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  15;  Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  19;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  2 ;  Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  15. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  July  16. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  19;  Springfield, 
Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  July  20  ;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  2. 

To  Havre. — Grurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  121;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  28. 

To  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  1.5;  Poland,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Cherbourg. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  15;  Poland,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Hamburg. — Merrymount,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  July  10;  Gurth,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  12;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Ballygally  Head, 
Head  Line,  July  18;  Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  July  20;  West  Kebar,  Rogers 
&  Webb  Line,  July  30. 

To  Rotterdam. — Merrymount,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  July  10;  Ballygally  Head, 
Head  Line,  July  18;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  July  30. 
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To  ( 'oi'KN  ii.xi;  n      s7.  Anthony.  Sprague  Lines,  Aug.  1. 

T<>  BARBAD08,  TRINIDAD,  AND  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merehant  Marine,  July  19. 

ro  Bamilton  (BERMUDA),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
(  'anadian  Gfovernmenl  .Merehant  Marine,  July  13. 

To  Soi  in  Amkkuwn  VoRYx.—lIalizones,  Houston  Line,  July  10;  Harmonides, 
Houston  Line,  .1  uly  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Errol,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
'  .    '  madia n  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  26. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  18. 

From  St.  John 

To  I.i  km t  da,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Koyal  Mail  Steam 
P  cket  Company,  July  23;  Chaleur,  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Aug.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Iir.KMi  da,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
•  t  ( 'oinpany,  July  21;  Chaudiere,  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Aug.  4. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Companies,  July  15. 
To  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. — A  steamer,  July  12. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Carmarthenshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  July. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam ,  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  August. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Saint  Joseph,  French  Line, 
July-August ;  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August- September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  July  21 ;  Malcura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
July  23;  Grace  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Aug.  10;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Aug.  13. 

To  New  York  (via  Panama  Canal). — Eastern  Merchant,  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  early  July. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  19;  Hakata 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug.  12. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  14. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairuna, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Aug.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  J  uly  10. 

To  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waitemata, 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  July  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wair^^a,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  10. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Sinaloa,  Latin-America 
Line,  July  25. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  arid  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  "Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard  des  Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  inlormation  as  to  the) 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian   Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb.  Reconquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos 
Aires.     cubic  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  14  0 
'•,1<>.  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress. Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  MeColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office.  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Addrtss,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address.  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address :  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies. 

Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway 
Spain,  Trinidad. 


Port  of 
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VISITS   01   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS   TO  CANADA 

Major  G.  B.  Johnson.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  will  arrive  in 
Canada  in  August  and  will  visit  those  towns  and  cities  in  which  are  located  exporters 
interested  in  the  trade  of  either  Scotand  or  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  is  also  expected 
tc  arrive  in  Canada  some  time  in  August.  He  will  make  a  tour  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  exporters  are  located  who  are  interested  in  the  trade  pf  China. 

Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  any  or  all  of  the  above  markets,  and  who 
desire  to  get  into  personal  contact  with  these  Trade  Commissioners,  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa,  in  order  that  their  names 
may  be  included  when  making  up  the  itineraries. 

UNIVERSITY   COURSE   FOB   EXPORT  MANAGERS 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  McGill  University,  at  the  request  of  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  have  arranged  a  special 
course  for  export  managers,  providing  sufficient  support  is  forthcoming  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  The  course  at  the  University  of  Toronto  will  commence  on 
Mondav.  January  15,  1923.  and  will  continue  for  two  weeks:  that  at  McGill  is 
expected  to  begin  on  January  29.  In  content  the  course  will  be  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  International  Trade.  Trade  Cycles  and  Currents, 
Economic  Geography.  Correspondence,  and  Transportation,  and  there  will  also  be 
instruction  and  demonstrations  in  documentation,  packing,  etc.  Full  details  will  be 
announced  in  the  autumn. 

REDUCED    ARRIVALS    OE    CANADIAN   PROVISIONS    IN  THE 
TOUTED  KINGDOM 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  June  27.  1922,  that  it  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers  to  note  that,  whereas 
for  many  years  Canada  virtually  monopolized  the  United  Kingdom  trade  in  imported 
cheese,  ofiicial  figures  show  that  for  the  five  months  ended  May  31  New  Zealand 
supplied  802.021  cwt.  of  the  1,089,797  cwt.  of  cheese  imported  into  this  country. 
Canada's  share  sinking  to  94,248  cwt.  During  the  same  time  receipts  of  Canadian 
butter  totalled  only  170  cwt  out  of  2,076,195  cwt.,  and  eggs  500  great  hundreds  out 
of  4,944,098.  Even  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  season,  the  falling-orl  is  a 
heavy  one. 
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MARKET   FOR   LEATHER   FOOTWEAR  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama.  May  l.~>.  1!)lk_\  To  understand  why,  with  a  population  of  58  millions, 
Japan  does  Dot  offer  a  very  promising  market  for  boots  and  shoes,  one  need  only 
know  the  living  conditions  and  customs  of  the  Japanese  people.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Dative  house  is  much  smaller  than  ours  and  altogether  different  in  lay-out.  What 
would  correspond  to  floors  in  Canadian  houses  are  white  tatami  or  straw-padded 
mats,  which  cover  the  floors  of  each  room  and  upon  which  the  family  sit  or  recline. 
In  fact,  so  many  mats  (;'>  feet  by  t>  feet)  tit  exactly  into  the  rooms,  which  are  of 
standardized  sizes.  When  the  native  enters  his  house,  he  always  takes  off  his  shoes, 
a»  these  tutaw'  are  spotlessly  clean,  and  walks  in  his  stocking  feet  (Japanese  tabi). 
One  can  well  imagine  the  trouble  it  would  be  for  the  wearer  of  leather  shoes,  especially 
laoed  shoes,  to  take  these  off  each  and  every  time  he  entered  a  house.  This  is  the 
first  reason  why  Japanese  geta,  which  fit  on  by  a  strap  running  between  the  toes, 
•  much  more  appropriate  for  Japanese  wear  than  the  Occidental  style  of  shoe. 

In  the  second  place,  Japan  is  a  country  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  is 
deluged  by  rainfalls.  At  the  same  time  the  streets,  even  in  the  cities,  but  much  more 
-vo  in  the  towns  and  country  places,  are  very  muddy  and  wet.  There  are  no  side- 
walks, nor  are  there  any  paved  streets  as  these  are  known  in  Canada.  It  is  easy 
to  appreciate  then  the  value  of  the  Japanese  wooden  geta,  which  in  rainy  weather 
is  of  a  kind  raised  higher  (6  inches)  from  the  ground  than  for  ordinary  wear.  Not 
even  shoes  covered  with  good  rubbers  are  a  sufficient  guard  against  such  conditions. 
The  Japanese  ashida  (high  geta  used  in  rainy  weather)  is  therefore  more  suitable 

the  weather  conditions  of  Japan. 

This  market  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  greatest  pro- 
portion  of  the  consumers  require,  and,  as  already  indicated,  they  demand  a  product 
that  is  not  made  in  Canada.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether  there  are  any  firms 
in  (  anada  who  would  be  interested  in  making  up  wooden  geta  or  clogs  especially 
for  the  Japanese  market.  This  idea  perhaps  seems  extraordinary  to  the  reader,  but 
when  one  remembers  how  the  Germans  built  up  trade  by  turning  out  products  especi- 
ally made  for  given  markets,  and  when  the  tremendous  demand  there  is  in  Japan 
for  wooden  geta  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  matter  is  one  that  it  would  seem 
natural  should  be  taken  up  by  Canadian  wood-working  establishments. 

A  report  on  the  possibilities  of  making  wooden  geta  in  Canada  especially  for 
the  Japanese  market  will  appear  in  this  journal  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  wood-working  establishments  in  a  position  to  consider  new  lines 
will  look  into  the  matter  seriously.  Samples  of  Japanese  geta  which  might  be  made 
in  Canada  will  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  where  those 
interested  will  be  able  to  see  them. 

LEATHER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Although  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Japan  are  using  only  the  native  geta, 
there  are  many  now  who  have  adopted  the  leather  boot  or  shoe,  for  all  or  part  of  the 
time.  The  largest  demand  comes  from  business  men,  more  particularly  those  in  the 
cities.  The  use  of  boots  and  shoes  has  grown  up  along  with  the  wearing  of  foreign 
dress  by  Japanese  who  find  it  more  appropriate  for  office  wear  than  their  national 
costume.  Nowadays  boots  and  shoes  seem  to  be  becoming  more  prevalent  even  than 
Western  dress,  because  one  often  sees  Japanese  school  boys  and  girls  with  kimono  or 
native  dress  but  with  shoes  instead  of  geta  on  their  feet.  In  fact  it  is  now  com- 
pulsory in  almost  all  the  high  schools,  military  schools,  normal  schools,  etc.,  that 
all  pupils  should  wear  foreign-style  boots  or  shoes.  The  use  of  boots  and  shoes  by 
Japanese  is  thus  increasing  rapidly.    In  fact,  if  one  who  did  not  know  any  other 
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part  of  Japan  studied  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  Tokyo  or  Yokohama 
alone,  he  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  just  as  many  boots  and  shoes 
worn  as  there  were  native  wooden  clogs  or  geta. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  COST 

Amongst  the  Japanese  there  are  only  a  few  who  are  able  to  afford  imported 
shoes.  The  larger  part  of  those  desiring  shoes  are  office  clerks,  and  what  might  be 
called  middle-class  Japanese  who  always  purchase  the  local  manufactured  shoe  at  a 
price  ranging  from  yen  6  to  yen  15  per  pair.  In  fact,  a  great  many  prefer  leather 
shoes  with  whole  rubber  soles  and  heels.  These  are  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities and  are  very  cheap,  retailing  at  about  yen  5  per  pair.  The  uppers  of  these 
shoes  look  quite  respectable,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  can  be  sold  so  reasonably. 

The  heads  of  Japanese  firms,  business  men,  the  nobility,  and  the  foreigners 
living  in  this  country  demand  a  better-class  article,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
imported  boot  and  shoe  would  appeal.  There  are  hundreds  of  small  shoemakers7 
shops  in  the  cities  which  make  shoes  to  order.  Some  of  course  are  much  better  than 
others,  and  can  if  they  wish  turn  out  an  article  that  looks  well  and  at  a  less  price 
than  most  of  us  pay  for  an  imported  shoe.  The  quality  of  these  shoes  compares 
favourably  with  the  foreign  article  when  the  difference  in  price  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Most  of  the  boys  at  upper  schools  and  universities  dress  in  uniform  and 
wear  shoes,  as  do  also  the  girls,  who  use  practically  the  same  style  of  laced  low  shoe 
as  is  worn  by  the  boys.  The  upper  classes  and  nobility  go  in  more  for  imported  goods 
than  even  the  resident  foreigners  themselves,  chiefly  because  they  can  afford  better 
to  pay  the  high  prices  asked  for  the  imported  product. 

A  shoe  which  is  very  popular  in  Japan  is  that  with  the  elastic  web  in  the  sides 
instead  of  laces.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  can  be  realized  that  this  shoe 
would  be  much  more  handy  for  use  in  living  in  a  Japanese  house.  It  is  worn  for 
the  most  part  by  elderly  men  and  by  naval  officers,  who  all  seem  to  have  adopted 
this  style  of  footgear. 

MODE   OF   SOLE   FASTENING  REQUIRED 

The  main  requisite  under  this  heading  is  that  the  soles  must  be  fastened  to  the 
uppers  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  removed  and  a  new  sole  put  on  when  neces- 
sary. Japanese  who  wear  boots  and  shoes  usually  have  them  resoled  two  and  some- 
times three  times  before  they  discard  them  for  a  new  pair.  While  some  only  require 
a  half  sole,  the  shoemaker  generally  recommends  an  entirely  new  sole  and  heel,  and 
in  fact  this  pays  in  the  long  run,  for  the  half  sole  on  account  of  the  excessive  damp- 
ness soon  becomes  unfastened  where  it  is  nailed  across  the  sole.  If  reference  is  made 
to  the  sample  shoes  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  leather  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  a  whole 
new  sole  and  heel  can  be  easily  applied  to  the  old  upper.  In  these  particular  shoes 
the  leather  insole  is  first  sewn  to  the  upper,  then  the  rubber  sole  is  sewn  to  the  whole 
from  the  bottom  side  (German  alind  system). 

The  Goodyear  welt  is  therefore  preferred  on  this  market,  and  in  fact  is  adopted 
by  all  the  Japanese  shoemakers.  Nailed  shoes  are  never  seen,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  wet  weather  would  soon  cause  the  nails  to  get  loose. 


UPPER  LEATHER 

Box  calf  and  kid  are  preferable.  Even  in  the  cheap  shoes  with  rubber  soles 
(samples  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa),  Japanese-made  box  calf  leather  is  always  used.  For  the  better  grade  of 
shoes,  both  the  imported  and  those  made  locally,  kid  is  chiefly  used. 
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STYLE  OF  SHOE 

LD  the  cheaper  lino*,  the  high  shoo  seems  to  command  the  greatest  sale,  but  the 
better-class  trade  go  in  for  the  low  shoo  of  the  Balmoral  type.  Blucher  style  is  not 
liked  in  .lap. :u.  aor  are  button  shoes,  which  one  hardly  ever  sees,  except  on  children. 
1  he  elastic  web  shoe  (black)  La  very  popular  in  Japan,  although  it  is  now  considered 
by  many  rather  old  fashioned.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  ease  in  removing  and 
putting  on,  it  is  an  ideal  typo  of  shoo  for  one  living  according  to  Japanese  custom. 
(See  Illustration  No.  L.)  The  high-cut  shoe  is  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  the  winter 
months,  but  in  the  summer  and  spring  low-cut  shoes  are  the  most  popular. 

A-  regards  leather  slippers,  one  hardly  ever  sees  them.  They  would  be  useless 
for  the  Japan*  <  house,  and  shoos  or  slippers  of  any  kind  are  seldom  worn.  The 
inhabitants  wear  only  their  socks  or  tabi  in  the  house,  while  foreigners  living  in  a 
Japanese  house  would  walk  in  their  stocking  feet  or  perhaps  occasionally  in  felt 
-  ippers  of  some  kind.  Japanese  zori  (sandals  made  of  straw)  are  much  cheaper  and 
auitabh  for  local  requirements.  (See  sample  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce,  ( Ottawa,) 

STYLE   OF  LAST 

In  former  years  the  American  type  of  last  with  pointed  toe  was  favoured,  but 
ttow  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  and  everybody  wears  the  English  or  medium  style 
.  Children's  shoes  are  made  with  the  well-rounded  toe.  The  cheaper  grade  of 
shoes  are  also  made  with  the  medium  toe.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  recognized 
that  because  Japanese  feet  are  usually  stubby  and  wide,  the  medium  lasts  would  be 
more  comfortable  to  the  wearer.    (See  Illustration  No.  2.) 

STYLE  AND  HEIGHT  OF  HEEL 

The  medium  or  military  heel  seems  to  be  used  now  both  in  the  cheaper  and 
more  expensive  linos.  Formerly  the  Cuban  style  was  preferred,  and  even  yet  it  is 
often  Been,  hut  most  of  the  men's  shoes  seen  in  the  stores  now  have  military  heels. 
Women's  shoes  arc  made  with  the  French  or  Louis  heel  in  the  better  grade  of  shoe 
and  the  Cuban  style  in  the  cheaper  lines.  But  these  are  sold  almost  entirely  to 
reign  women.  The  greatest  users  among  Japanese  women — school  and  college 
girl — all  wear  the  low-cut  laced  shoe,  with  low  Cuban  heel.  This  would  be  the  big 
seller  in  Japan  in  women's  shoes. 

COLOURS  PREFERRED 

Black  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  both  in  men's  and  women's  shoes  of  all 
grades.  Bui  dark  tan  is  also  very  widely  worn,  particularly  for  summer  and  spring. 
Samples  of  black  and  tan  leathers  used  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  connection  with  our  inquiries  for  leather  from 
importers.    In  summer  white  canvas  and  buckskin  are  quite  popular,  the  former 

the  cheaper  lines  and  the  latter  for  the  best  grades. 

Special  Characteristics  of  Shoes 

men's  and  boys' 

There  are  really  four  classes  of  trade  to  consider  in  the  sale  of  men's  shoes  in 
Japan. 

In  the  fir>t  place  there  is  the  coolie  who,  if  he  wishes  to  discard  his  rubber-soled 
tabi  (refer  Sample  ~So.  1),  can  resort  to  the  cheapest  thing  he  can  find  that  at  all 
resembles  a  Western  shoe.  This  is  a  shoe  made  completely  in  rubber  (refer  Sample 
Nos.  2  and  3  and  Illustration  No,  3).  It  is  said  that  this  rubber  is  made  from  old 
tires,  rubber  boots,  etc.,  and  the  process  of  manufacture  must  be  by  casting  the  shoe 
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in  mould-  of  the  same  design  as  a  leather  shoe.  These  shoes  are  made  in  black  and 
tan  coloured  rubber  and  have  an  enormous  sale.  For  further  particulars  see  report 
on  Rubber  Footwear  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal. 

The  next  type  of  buyer  wants  a  shoe  of  leather  more  resembling  a  first-class 
article.  Office  clerks,  store  attendants,  bank  clerks,  street  car  and  railway  employees 
as  well  as  many  others  with  only  small  salaries,  will  purchase  what  looks  like  a  good 
pair  of  leather  shoes,  but  which  on  close  investigation  are  found  to  have  only  rubber 
soles  and  heels  cast  en  bloc  as  it  were  (see  Sample  Xo.  -i).  The  manufacturers  of 
these  shoes  state  that  they  cannot  supply  the  demand  when  business  is  good.  These 
shoes  are  sewn  according  to  some  German  system  (alind).  The  soles  can  easily  be 
replaced  with  a  new  pair  at  a  small  cost  (yen  1.50). 

The  third  class  of  buyer  goes  to  the  small  Japanese  shoemaker  and  has  a  pair 
of  shoes  made  to  order.  Judging  by  the  number  of  shoemakers  that  one  sees,  and 
the  fact  that  they  always  seem  busy,  there  must  be  a  large  percentage  of  the  people 
wearing  shoes  (perhaps  50  per  cent)  who  buy  these  made  to  order. 

These  shoes  are  generally  of  good  appearance,  neat,  the  upper  leather  good,  and 
give  the  wearer  good  satisfaction,  when  price  is  taken  into  consideration  (see  Illus- 
tration Xo.  4>.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  known  that  paper  and  other  materials 
are  often  used  in  the  making  instead  of  good  leather.  But  for  one  who  is  willing  ro 
pay  yen  25  or  more  good  solid  shoes  can  be  had  from  a  Japanese  shoemaker. 

The  fourth  and  best  class  of  trade  is  the  only  one  at  present  interested  in  foreign- 
made  shoes,  and  would  comprise  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  wear  leather 
boots  and  shoes.  Foreigners  resident  in  this  country,  business  men,  the  nobility, 
and  Government  heads  of  departments  will  pay  the  price  demanded  for  an  imported 
shoe.  American  shoes  are  generally  asked  for — in  fact,  are  practically  the  only  ones 
on  this  market  to-day.  In  matters  of  style,  too,  the  Japanese  seem  to  take  more 
after  American  standards  than  any  other,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  have 
travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  and  also  because  Americans  are  coming 
in  great  numbers  now  to  Japan,  giving  this  country  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to 
copy  "Western  ideas,  styles,  etc. 

women's  and  misses'  shoes 

Compared  with  the  demand  for  men's  shoes,  there  is  practically  no  sale  for  shoes 
amongst  Japanese  women,  who  have  kept  much  more  to  their  own  habits  of  dress 
than  have  the  men.  For  this  reason  it  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  shoes 
for  females  sold  are  purchased  by  foreign  women  living  in  Japan,  and  then  the  total 
sales  would  not  run  into  large  figures.  Thus  the  tastes  in  women's  shoes  are  very 
much  the  same  as  in  Canada.  Most  of  the  women  have  their  shoes  made  to  order 
simply  because  they  cannot  buy  imported  women's  shoes  of  up-to-date  pattern  in 
Japan.  The  local  shoemaker  is  very  clever  at  copying  an  old  pair  of  shoes;  accord- 
ingly the  buyer  simply  gives  him  a  pair  brought  from  home  to  copy.  These  are 
usually  women's  brogues  of  the  English  pattern,  or  Canadian  low  shoes  with  French 
heels,  more  or  less  of  the  pump  style.  For  Japanese  roads  the  brogue  with  low  heel 
is  much  the  best,  as  the  French  heel  soon  becomes  dilapidated  as  a  result  of  the  rough 
travel  necessary. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  Japanese  school-girls  are  now  wearing  shoes  to  quite 
an  extent,  but  these  shoes  are  often  the  same  as  the  low-laced  black  leather  shoe  worn 
by  the  boys.  A  cheap  comfortable  ladies'  shoe  would  probably  find  a  good  sale  among 
the  college  girls  of  Japan,  such  as  that  shown  in  Illustration  Xo.  5. 

CANADIAN"    SHOES  SUITABLE 

Because  the  Canadian  style  is  the  same  as  the  American,  shoes  made  in  Canada 
for  the  domestic  trade  would  under  present  conditions  be  quite  useful  on  this  market. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  shape  of  the  Japanese  foot  is  a 
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little  different  t'roin  the  average  ('anadian  foot.  The  former  is  usually  short  and 
ride,  with  high  Tamp  and  low  instep,  while  the  latter  is  often  slender  and  long,  with 
instep.    Shot's  suitable  for  Japanese  wear  must  of  course  be  selected  with  care 

i  fore  Bending  to  this  market.  Ii  would  he  a  decided  feature  in  favour  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  if  shoes  exported  from  Canada  were  made  especially  for  the  Japanese 
foot,  although,  as  already  mentioned,  Canadian  shoes  with  wide  last  would  no  doubt 
command  a  readj  Bale  as  far  as  fche  style  was  concerned.  In  fact  most  of  the  shoe 
storekeepers  Bpoken  to  intimated  that  the  regular  lines  as  produced  in  Canada  would 
be  suitable.  By  making  shoes  especially  for  Japan,  however,  Canadian  manufac- 
turers would  be  taking  the  initiative  as  it  were,  and  might  profit  greatly  thereby  as 
compared  with  competitor-,.     In  addition,  it   would  prove  that  our  manufacturers 

<  re  wide-awake,  wanted  Japanese  business,  and  were  willing  to  cater  to  their  special 
requirements. 

PRESENT  SUPPLIES  OF  FOOTWEAR 

Easily  95  per  cent  of  the  leather  boots  and  shoes  now  used  in  Japan  are  of 
dom<  Btic  production.  The  few  American  and  English  shoes  that  have  been  imported 
have  been  handled  direct  by  various  retail  shoe  stores.  No  firm  in  Japan  has  yet 
imported  foreign  shoes  in  a  large  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  losses 
had  resulted  to  some  retailers  who  had  tried  business  in  foreign  boots  and  shoes. 

The  Japanese  Customs  Department  do  not  even  classify  in  their  annual  returns 
the  imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how 
many  have  been  imported  into  Japan  as  a  whole.  However,  the  Yokohama  Customs 
have  given  us  figures  of  import  values  into  the  port  of  Yokohama  for  three  years 
as  follows:  1918,  yen  13,327;  1919,  yen  10,962;  1920,  yen  12,785.  It  is  thought 
that  these  figures  include  practically  all  the  leather  boots  and  shoes  imported  into 
Japan  during  these  years. 

BOOT   AND   SHOE    BUSINESS  NORMAL 

retailers  interviewed  were  of  the  opinion  that  business  in  boots  and  shoes 
was  about  normal.  Retail  purchases  are  not  so  many  as  say  two  years  ago,  but  this 
waa  an  abnormal  period  when  business  in  all  lines  was  better  than  usual.  The  stocks 
carried  are  not  too  heavy,  chiefly  for  the  reason,  as  already  explained,  that  most  of 
the  shoes  are  made  to  order,  while  the  sales  of  cheaper  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are 
good,  and  there  is  no  surplus  stock  carried  by  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer. 

It  is  not  expected  that  business  will  improve  over  present  conditions  during  the 
balance  of  this  year. 

IMPORTED  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  ALREADY  ON  MARKET 

There  is  no  Canadian  boot  or  shoe  sold  in  Japan  at  the  present  time,  nor  is  there 
very  much  of  any  other  imported  shoes  seen  here.  The  little  that  has  come  in  has 
been  mostly  of  American  origin  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  men's  shoes.  There 
have  been  Goodyear  welts  in  brands  such  as  "  Regal,"  "  Nettleton,"  "  Sorosis," 
u  Lotus,"  and  the  English  "  Walkeasy "  shoe  made  in  Manchester.  The  fact  that 
small  quantities  of  these  shoes  have  been  imported  is  not  due  to  the  progressiveness 
of  the  manufacturers  concerned,  for  as  far  as  we  could  learn  foreign  manufacturers 
have  never  tried  very  hard  to  get  business  in  Japan.  Probably  many  who  looked 
the  situation  over  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  while.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  possibilities  are  better  now  than  ever  in  the  past  for  the  following- 
reasons: — 

(a)  The  number  of  Japanese  wearing  boots  and  shoes  has  increased  greatly 
during  the  last  five  years  and  will  continue  to  grow. 

(h)  Wages  here  are  twice  as  high  now  as  what  ruled  in  1917.  The  cost  of 
Japanese  shoes  is  therefore  much  higher,  and  the  situation  thus  presents  a  better 
opportunity  for  successful  competition. 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  SHOES  SHOWN  IN  ILLUSTRATIONS  ABOVE 

(These  shoes  made  to  order) 

Price  per  Pair 

Patent  Velour  Calf  Kid 

Yen          Yen  Yen 

Kind  of  Shoe 

Elastic    web— made    from    one    piece                       16_30  14_25 

leather                                                       14-20        13-18  11-16 

>aVt^Showing  medium  toe. 

Rubber  shoe,  price  Y4. 50.                            iq-22        15-19  14-18 

Men's  shoe                                                     14-20        13-18  11-16 

Ladies'  shoe  '        16-28        15-25  13-23 

Men's  boot  


Box  Calf 
Yen 

12 .00-18 .00 
8 .50-14 .00 


11.00-17.00 
3.50-14.00 
11 .00-17 .00 
(special  student  use 
Y8.50-Y1J)) 
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["hi  number  of  those  willing  to  pay  :i  higher  price  for  an  imported  shoe  of 
better  quality  would  be  considerably  more  now  than  live  years  ago,  on  account  of 
the  increased  scale  of  wages  all  round. 

The  fen  Bhoes  now  imported  are  bought  direct  by  small  retail  stores — only  a  few 
dozen  pairs  ;it  a  time.  There  are  one  or  two  large  department  stores  in  Tokyo  who 
always  carrj  a  few  imported  shoes  and  who  order  their  supplies  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  no  direct  representative  of  any  shoe  com- 
pany has  ever  invaded  this  territory  with  samples. 

It  is  Baid  thai  on  account  of  the  change  in  conditions  noted  above,  any  manu- 
facturer  who  wont  into  the  matter  carefully,  and  who  could  give  reasonable  prices 
together  with  good  quality,  should  be  able  to  build  up  a  substantial  business.  It 
would  require  dose  attention  and  much  work  to  begin  with,  but  such  trouble  would 
be  amply  rewarded  after  the  brand  was  established. 


BRITISH  FOOTWEAR 


are  only  one  or  two  firms  in  Japan  now  selling  shoes  of  British  manu- 
facture. An  Knglish  store  in  Yokohama  catering  particularly  to  the  foreign  trade 
ae  well  as  the  rich  Japanese,  and  a  similar  firm  in  Kobe,  carry  a  few  pairs.  It  is 
said  thai  tin  price  of  English  shoes  is  too  high  now  to  make  them  saleable,  and  that 
a  few  dozen  pairs  satisfy  the  annual  requirements.  They  are  usually  imported  from 
Manchester,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  men's  brogues  (tan  and  black)  and 
high  Balmoral  (tan  and  black). 

PREVAILING  PRICES 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  there  are  many  grades  of  shoes  worn  in  Japan, 
and  the  price>  vary  accordingly.  Of  course  Canadian  manufacturers  could  only 
hope  to  compete  in  the  better  grades,  but  prices  of  all  will  be  of  interest  and  are  as 
follows: — 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Name  and  Kind 

Sample 

Price 

Price 

For  coolie  and  workman — 

Number 

Yen 

Yen 

1 

1 

.10 

1.20 
(rubber  soles 

only= 
37-38  sen) 

2 

.  58 

1.70 

3    Complete  rubber  shoe — boys  and  men , 

1 

.00 

1.70 

For  office  and  people  with  small  salaries— 

2. 

.50 

2.80 

2    Children — rubber  soles  

4 

2, 

.55 

2.80 

r 

,  60 

6.10 

4    Tan  laced  shoes — rubber  soles  

4  . 

50 

4.90 

4  . 

.65 

5.10 

6    Black  laced  shoes — rubber  soles..  .. 

5 

o 

50 

3.80 

Better  class  trade-heads  of  departments. 

bankers. 

for- 

eigncrs,  etc.,  who  use  shoes  made 

to  order 

by 

Japanese,  shoemakers — 

20-25 

18-25 

18-25 

12-18 

Best  trade — nobility,  heads  of  firms,  foreigners,  etc- 

nported  shoes — 

1    Men's  boots  

20- 

-30 

30-40 

2    Men's  shoes  

18- 

-25 

23-35 

3    Ladies'  boots  (approximate)  

20- 

-37 

25-45 

4    Ladies'  shoes  (approximate)  

18- 

-27 

23-35 

(See  prices  of  shoes  shown  in  illustrations.) 


Japanese  retailers  state  that  they  figure  on  about  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  the 
cost  price  of  shoes  when  fixing  the  retail  price. 
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METHODS  OF  ACQUIRING  BUSINESS 

Up  to  the  present  foreign  boots  and  shoes  have  been  imported  principally  by  the 
retailers  themselves,  and  this,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  accounts  for  what  might  be 
called  the  want  of  success  that  has  followed  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  sell 
iiniported  shoes. 

In  catering  to  requirements  in  Japan,  there  are  two  methods  that  might  be 
adopted  with  good  results.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  in  either  case  should  come 
himself  to  Japan  or  should  send  his  best  traveller  to  look  into  the  situation  at  first- 
hand, bringing  with  him  samples  and  full  particulars  pertaining  to  those  styles  of 
footwear  which  are  stated  in  this  report  to  be  suited  to  the  market. 

After  a  study  of  conditions  it  would  be  a  case  of  deciding  whether  business 
could  best  be  secured  by — 

(a)  Appointing  a  Japanese  or  foreign  commission  house  to  act  as  sole  agent. 

(b)  Arranging  with  some  large  retailer  in  the  leading  cities  to  handle  his  brand 
of  shoes  exclusively. 

In  the  first  case,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  special  salesman  working  with  such 
agents  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  shoe  business.  Such  a  salesman  might  be  a 
well-trained  Japanase  banto,  or  it  might  be 'worth  while  to  have  a  Canadian  here 
for  a  time,  working  in  co-operation  with  such  agents  until  the  business  was  going 
nicely.  Such  a  firm  would  have  perhaps  three  or  four  good  clients — large  retailers— 
in  the  cities  to  whom  they  would  supply  their  product.  They  would  also  do  certain 
advertising  perhaps  with  the  co-operation  of  the  retailers,  and  in  this  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  contribute.  Stocks  would  be  carried  at  all  times 
with  the  idea  of  giving  service  to  their  customers.  The  advantage  of  this  system 
would  be  that  the  manufacturer  would  have  a  direct  representative  looking  after  his 
interests  at  all  times,  and  also  that  his  sales  would  not  be  confined  to  one  store,  but 
to  several  in  each  city.  There  would  be  a  further  advantage  to  the  manufacturer 
in  that  the  local  agent  would  be  responsible  for  the  financing  and  collection  of  all 
debts. 

As  for  the  other  method  referred  to,  it  would  no  doubt  be  comparatively  easy 
to  elicit  the  interest  of  one  large  retail  shoe  store  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osake,  Kobe, 
or  Kyoto,  and  to  come  to  some  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  whereby  the  manu- 
facturer would  supply  him  exclusively  with  his  shoes,  and  the  retailer  would  put 
all*  his  force  into  selling  them.  The  advantage  of  this  method  would  be  that  there 
would  be  no  commission  house  mixed  up  in  the  deal  at  all.  Thus  the  manufacturer 
would  be  selling  direct  to  the  retailer,  who  would  be  buying  his  shoes  at  a  lower  price 
and  could  thus  afford  to  market  them  cheaper  and  perhaps  with  more  prospects  of 
competing  with  other  goods  on  the  market.  Any  Canadian  manufacturer  with  a 
warehouse  in  Vancouver  would  be  able  to  ship  over  small  lots  at  short  notice  on 
account  of  the  excellent  steamship  facilities  offering.  It  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
stocks  in  Japan,  but  not  such  an  assortment  of  styles  as  are  carried  in  Canada:  a 
good  number  of  the  principal  sizes  in  demand  would  be  sufficient,  such  stock  to  be 
chosen  from  a  full  range  of  samples  that  would  be  always  on  hand  at  the  agent's 
warehouse. 

QUOTATIONS 

All  prices  should  be  quoted  in  Canada  funds  c.i.f.  Japanese  ports.  Canada's 
competitors  quote  delivered  Japan,  and  it  is  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters  to  do 
likewise.  It  is  difficult  for  the  buyer  on  this  side  to  estimate  freights  from  points 
in  Canada.  In  competing  with  the  United  States,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  for  buyers 
on  this  side  to  buy  in  Canada  funds,  which  are  2  to  3  per  cent  cheaper  than  New 
York  funds.  The  best  of  such  advantages  in  export  business  should  be  made  at  all 
times,  and  due  emphasis  laid  on  it  to  the  buyers. 
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TERMS  OF  l'AVMKNT 

I  usuaI  terms  of  pavment  in  doing  business  with  commission  houses  in  Japan 
is  easb  against  document  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  usually  accompanies 
i n< i«  ii t  -  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  Sometimes  25  per  cent  of  invoice  value  is  paid 
:n  advance  or  on  placing  of  order,  and  the  balance  draft  against  documents  on  arrival 
i 1 1  the  goods.  This  draft  can  be  made  payable  at  sight,  30,  GO,  or  perhaps  90  days, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  and  the  relationship  existing  between  buyer  and 
seller.  In  the  ease  .>f  a  retailer  buying  direct  from  manufacturers,  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  for  him  t>>  open  Letter  of  credit  to  pay  for  all  purchases.  But  nowadays  when 
competition  U  >  keen,  and  European  countries  are  back  in  Japan  again  with  favour- 
able terms,  it  would  be  wise  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  extend  themselves  on  this 
point  a-  far  ;i-  possible.  Twenty-five  per  cent  with  order,  balance  on  a  60  or  90  days' 
bank  note  attached  to  documents,  would  no  doubt  prove  of  interest  to  local  mer- 
Xaturally  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  careful  selection  before  such 
terms  are  offered. 

In  shipping  to  a  commission  merchant,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  relieved  of 
any  financial  worry  in  connection  with  the  retailer,  for  it  is  often  the  case  here  when 
the  importer  pay-  ca-h  for  his  goods,  he  on  the  other  hand  is  giving  credit,  to  the 
<  \!.-nr  of  three  month-  or  more  to  his  client  or  retailer,  and  in  fact  often  is  financing 
him.  It  is  the  practice  for  Japanese  leather  firms  to  give  the  retail  shoe  shop  30  to 
'■>'•  days'  credit. 

This  office  i-  always  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  in  this  matter,  either  in  the 
-election  of  suitable  rirms  or  in  obtaining  information  regarding  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  Japanese  or  foreign  firms. 

BUYING  SEASON 

Another  point  worth  while  bearing  in  mind  is  that  the  stock  for  the  winter  season 
is  purchased  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  September,  while  summer 
Is  are  ordered  in  April  and  May.    These  conditions  apply  to  the  local  trade;  for 
foreign  business  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  place  orders  twro  months  earlier. 

IMPORT  DUTY 

The  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  is  based  on  weight  and  not  on  value,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

Boots — 

(a)  Of  leather  100  kin  (133  pounds)        Yen  134.00 

India-rubber   "  "  50.00 

Other   "  "  "135.00 

(b)  Of  duck  or  canvas   "  "  "  86.70 

With  leather  sole   "  "  "  57.80 

Wholly  or  partly  silk  ad  val.  50% 

Other   "  50% 

PACKING  REQUIRED 

There  are  no  set  standards  of  packing  boots  and  shoes  for  the  Japanese  market. 
The  important  points  to  remember  in  this  connection  are: — 

(1)  A  good  strong  box,  banded  to  prevent  pilferage. 
2 )  A  lining  of  waterproof  paper  to  prevent  the  dampness  from  moulding  the 
shoes  on  arrival  in  the  Orient. 

(3)  One  firm  informs  us  that  48  pairs  packed  in  individual  boxes  in  a  strong- 
wooden  case  would  be  satisfactory. 

(  I )  The  report  from  this  office  on  "  Packing  for  Export  to  Japan,"  which 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  920  to  922,  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
packing  requirements. 

IMPORTERS  OF  SHOES 

The  names  of  firms  in  Japan  interested  in  the  import  of  foreign  leather  foot- 
wear are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  ascertained 
ose  interested  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service 
(quoting  file  No.  28022). 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE 

This  office  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  market  of  Japan.  Samples,  prices,  and  catalogues  can  be  laid  before 
those  interested  and  a  report  sent  to  the  maker  outlining  the  possibilities.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  export  shoeman  to  come  himself  with  his 
samples  and  make  his  own  arrangements  for  representation. 

SHOE  MATERIALS 

This  office  will  shortly  report  on  the  market  in  Japan  for  shoemakers'  materials, 
such  as  upper  leathers,  sole  leathers,  hooks  and  eyes,  shoe  blacking,  etc.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  leather  imported  into  Japan  annually,  and  what  would  seem  a 
promising  field  for  Canadian  tanneries  is  to  be  found  here  if  present  competition 
can  be  met. 

FELT  FOOTWEAR 

Investigation  shows  that  there  is  no  demand  in  Japan  for  felt  footwear,  and 
none  has  ever  been  imported.  The  Japanese  make  large  quantities  of  felt  slippers 
which  sell  so  cheaply  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  compete  with  them.  In  fact,  a  good 
quantity  of  these  felt  slippers  are  exported  from  Japan. 

ECONOMIC  JAPAN  DURING  MAY-JUNE 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  June  15,  1922. — The  most  important  event  this  month  affecting 
Japan's  economic  world  has  been  the  change  of  ministry.  On  June  7  the  Takahashi 
Cabinet  resigned  en  bloc  owing  to  its  failure  to  effect  a  necessary  reorganization 
within  its  ranks.  Due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  resignation  had  been  rumoured 
for  some  days,  the  stock  market  scarcely  felt  the  shock  when  the  announcement  was 
officially  declared.  In  fact  many  operators,  feeling  that  a  change  of  cabinet  would 
result  in  better  business  conditions,  raised  their  prices  a  little.  During  the  week 
previous  to  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet,  business  was  rather  demoralized  owing 
to  the  uncertain  political  situation.  Now,  however,  the  new  cabinet  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Admiral  Baron  Kato  has  been  installed,  and  the  business  situation  shows  signs 
of  clearing.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  Government  will  adopt  measures  having 
for  their  purpose  a  reduction  in  prices.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  country 
can  enjoy  to  the  full  the  advantages  of  export  trade. 

foreign  trade  in  may 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  exporters  of  raw  silk  and  habutae  greatly  increased  as 
Compared  with  April  shipments,  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  during  Miay  was  adverse 
to  the  extent  of  yen  14,943,000.    The  results  of  May  trading  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  of  last  year  may  be  summarized  as  under: — 

May,  1922  May,  1921 

Imports   Yen  164,573,000  Y'en  148,551,000 

Exports   154,030.000  104,883,000 

On  the  import  list  the  principal  increase  as  compared  with  May,  1921,  was  in 
rice,  while  there  were  also  increases  noted  in  raw  sugar,  dyes,  wood  pulp,  steel,  lead, 
petroleum,  etc. 

As  regards  exports,  notable  increase  in  the  shipments  of  raw  silk  was  shown, 
these  being  value  at  yen  63,000,000  as  against  yen  30,000,000  in  May  last  yeai\ 
Increases  were  also  registered  in  the  exports  of  starch,  tea,  cotton  yarns,  and  silk 
textiles. 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  Japan  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
are  valued  at  yen  587,000,000  and  yen  942,000,000  respectively,  making  the  balance  in 
favour  of  imports  yen  354,090,000,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year  of  only  yen  184,000,000. 
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i  i\  INCIA1    I  0ND1  HONS 

The  monej  market  Id  Yokohama  and  other  cities  1ms  been  somewhat  easier  of 
[ate  owing  to  the  facl  that  interest  on  public  bonds  to  the  extent  of  yen  40,O00,0<M 
-  jusl  been  paid,  and  also  because  bonds  to  the  value  of  yen  53,000,000'  have  been 
redeemed.  This  is  thought  only  a  temporary  easiness,  however,  because  applications 
for  loans  by  silk  filatures  this  year  have  already  been  50  per  cent  more  than  last 
j  ar  and  ami  unt  now  to  over  yen  160,000,000,  so  that  rates  are  bound  to  tighten. 

Japan's  specie  at  borne  and  abroad  showed  a  decline  of  yen  8,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  fortnight  previous,  and  amounted  in  all  to  yen  1,888,000,000,  of  which 
0,1   0  was  held  in  Japan  and  the  balance  in  London  and  New  York. 
According  to  investigations  made  by  the  Mitsui  bank  the  capital  invested  in 
rpri-M-  durinu    May    amounted    to    yon    100,155,000,    an    increase  of  yen 
- :.'  I  0,000,  as  compared  with  April. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  EXPORTING  NEWSPRINT  FROM  GERMANY 

Trade  conditions  in  Germany  are  so  unstable  that  although,  according  to  reports, 
waa  an  overproduction  of  newsprint  in  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1921,  never - 
tholess  the  Foreign  Trade  Control  Office  for  the  newsprint-paper  industry  in  Berlin, 
iccount  of  trade  dislocations,  was  forced  to  reduce  the  amount  of  paper  licensed  for 
export  to  10  per  cent  of  the  paper  which  had  previously  been  so  licensed,  says  the 
I'n i ted  States  Commerce  Reports. 

German  exporters,  even  when  they  can  secure  sufficient  paper  for  export,  have 
great  difficulty  in  arranging  their  contracts  with  foreign  customers  because  of  the 
unstable  exchange  conditions.  The  foreign  buyer  of  German  newsprint  usually  insists 
on  knowing  in  advance  what  he  is  to  pay,  in  terms  of  the  currency  of  his  own  coun- 
try, for  all  the  paper  delivered  on  any  one  contract,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  German  exporter  to  sell  on  such  terms. 

Because  of  the  many  obstacles  facing  the  newsprint  industry  in  Germany,  the  sale 
of  newsprint  for  domestic  consumption  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Associa- 
te m  of  German  Newsprint  Mills,  G.  m.  b.  H.  (Berlin)  and  the  United  Independent 
Newsprint  Mills.  These  two  associations  include  in  their  membership  all  the  German 
newsprint  mills  and  they  are  linked  together  in  one  corporation.  From  time  to  time, 
by  agreement  among  their  members,  they  fix  the  price  of  newsprint  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  allocate  orders  for  paper  among  their  mills.  They  also  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Foreign  Trade  Control  Office  regarding  export  prices  and  quanti- 
ties available  for  export. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  BY  GERMAN  MILLS 

The  difficulties  that  the  mills  have  had  to  meet  with  have  been  considerable.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1921  the  weather  was  so  dry  that  the  ground-wood 
in  ill-  were  handicapped  in  production.  They  were  not  able  to  maintain  a  steady  out- 
pur,  and  thus  were  unable  to  fulfill  many  of  their  obligations  to  deliver  ground  wood. 

sequently  the  paper  mills  had  great  difficulties  in  getting  enough  ground  wood,  and 
the  prices  of  that  commodity  were  greatly  increased. 

The  chemical  pulp  mills  were  also  producing  under  unfavourable  conditions,  with 
the  result  that  the  price  rose  100  per  cent. 

Toward  the  end  of  1921  there  was  a  coal  shortage.  At  the  same  time  the  work 
men  in  the  paper  mills  demanded  higher  wages  and  general  freight  rates  were  increased 
100  per  cent  to  meet  the  railway  deficit.  Although  there  were  all  these  increases  in 
the  costs  of  raw  material,  labour,  and  transportation,  and  the  currency  was  steadily 
d<  predating,  the  price  of  the  finished  newsprint  remained  at  350  marks  per  100  kilos, 
as  in  the  summer  of  1921.  The  situation  was  finally  improved  by  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  to  830  marks  per  100  kilos  in  March,  1922. 
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THE  MARKET   FOR   WALLPAPER   IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  June  20,  1922. — Special  inquiry  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  market 
in  Italy  for  Canadian  wallpaper.  Only  the  cheaper  qualities  of  wallpaper  are  made  in 
the  country  by  the  half-a-dozen  firms  interested  in  manufacturing  this  commodity,  and 
even  in  the  lower  grades  home  production  has  to  be  supplemented  by  imports,  which 
come  almost  entirely  from  Germany.  In  the  high-grade  wallpaper  trade,  local  sup- 
plies are  principally  drawn  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  in 
this  class  of  business  that  the  writer  believes  Canadian  firms  should  be  in  the  best 
position  to  compete. 

Italian  towns  and  cities  are  built  up  mostly  of  apartment  houses,  and  these  flats 
are  generally  papered.  In  the  country  districts  houses  are  not  so  frequently  finished 
in  this  way,  and  a  plain  plaster  wall  often  suffices.  When,  however,  it  is  considered 
that  Italy  has  a  population  of  about  40,000,000,  and  even  allowing  for  the  poorer  houses 
without  wallpaper  in  the  cities  and  for  the  country  houses  with  only  plastered  walls, 
there  is  evidence  that  wallpaper  is  in  considerable  demand,  and  the  many  large  stores 
throughout  Italy  devoted  to  its  sale  confirm  this  deduction. 

In  a  country  like  Italy  where  the  decorative  arts  have  so  long  flourished,  many 
of  the  old  houses  have  walls  covered  with  tapestries  or  marble  lining,  but  this  mode 
of  mural  finishing  is  now  too  expensive  to  be  adopted.  Mosaic  walls  are  also  found 
as  a  decorative  medium,  but  their  construction  is  historic  and  not  modern.  Tiles  are 
little  used  except  in  the  most  up-to-date  bathrooms.  Neither  is  the  calcimining  or 
the  varnishing  of  walls  common  in  Italy.  The  result  is  therefore  that  in  this  feature 
of  house  furnishing  recourse  is  had  generally  to  the  use  of  wallpaper. 

HOW  INSIDE  WALLS  ARE  MADE 

Take  a  typical  apartment  house  in  Milan.  The  inside  walls  are  either  made  of 
bricks  held  together  by  lime  and  then  finished  off  with  plaster,  or  else  they  are  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  to  which  hollow  bricks  are  applied  by  lime,  the  wall 
being  then  covered  with  plaster.  In  parts  of  southern  Italy  one  occasionally  finds 
the  walls  consisting  of  only  stone  levelled  off.  In  general,  however,  either  a  brick  or 
reinforced  concrete  surface  which  is  afterwards  bricked  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
wall  itself.   Walls  are  most  rarely  so  finely  finished  in  Italy  as  at  home. 

Once  the  wall  is  completed  there  remains  in  Italy  generally  the  options  (1)  of 
leaving  the  bare  plastered  surface,  (2)  of  applying  a  low-grade  or  higher-grade  wall- 
paper, or  else  (3)  lining  the  wall  with  an  ordinary  paper  and  applying  afterwards  the 
high-grade  wallpaper  desired.  As  this  last  process  is  very  expensive,  it  is  more 
common  in  Italy  to  see  the  walls  only  once  papered,  although  the  best-class  work  is 
not  infrequently  met  with.  The  plaster  walls  are  confined  in  the  better  houses  to 
kitchen  and  bathrooms,  while  not  a  few  of  the  poorer  dwellings  in  both  city  and 
country  have  all  or  for  the  greater  part  plaster  walls. 

LOWER  GRADES  OF  WALLPAPER 

For  the  lower-grade  requirements,  Italy  and  German  manufacturers  principally 
cater  in  this  market.  The  native  industry  turns  out  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  consumed,  and  what  is  not  made  locally  is  purchased  chiefly  in  Germany.  The 
cities  take  quite  heavy  supplies  of  the  lower-quality  wallpaper,  and  in  the  towns  and 
country  districts  the  cheaper  wallpapers  also  find  a  large  sale.  The  colours  are  more 
striking  in  these  poorer  grades,  and  one,  two,  or  three  shades  oftentimes  not  artistic- 
ally blended,  are  used  in  gaudy  or  otherwise  unattractive  designs.  What  we  call 
"good  taste"  is  not  conspicuous  in  many  of  these  lower  grades,  and  it  was  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  inartistic  quality  of  the  demand  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Italian 
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purse  that  Germany  was  able  before  the  war  to  do  about  69  per  cent  of  the  total 
import  business.  In  well-designed  wallpapers  and  in  artistic  and  harmoniously  toned 
patterns  Germany,  the  writer  understands,  cannot  cope  with  Italian  trade.  German 
colouring  la  either  too  Bhowy  or  too  dark.  Against  09  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
derived  from  Germany  in  pre-war  days,  there  were  but  38  per  cent  and  46  per 
cent  derived  from  this  source  in  lino  and  1921  respectively.  It  would  seem  therefore 
«>n  the  basis  of  these  percentages  that  Italians  are  coming  to  choose  better-class  wall- 
paper,  and  that  they  arc  -pending  more  money  than  formerly  in  the  decorating  of 
their  houses.  This  deduction  was  confirmed  in  conversations  with  importers.  Accord- 
ingly one  i>  led  to  reason  that  there  will  he  an  increasing  demand  in  Italy  for  the 
i  r  grades  of  paper  wall-coverings, 

HIGl  [-GRADE  WALLPAPERS 

In  the  high-grade  wallpaper  trade  Italian  and  German  competition  is  virtually 
e  iminated  on  this  market.  Here  we  have  France  before  the  war  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  and  >ince  the  war  France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  Government  statistics 
show  that  in  I'.'l'h  l'ranee  contributed  27  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  Great  Britain 
r  cent,  and  Belgium  10  per  cent,  and  that  in  1921  the  percentages  were  10,  13, 
and  -1  re-peei  ively.  These  imports  were  practically  all  made  up  of  high-grade  ship- 
ents,  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  last  year,  for  example,  Belgium  did  the  greater 
part  of  the  best  Italian  wallpaper  trade,  and  was  followed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Prance.  The  tendency,  according  to  importers,  is  to  place  still  larger  orders  in  Great 
Britain  this  year,  and  at  present  England  is  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  country 
of  origin.  To  meet  the  Italian  taste  therefore  in  high-grade  wallpapers,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  measure  up  at  least  to  English  designs  and  tones,  although  Belgian 
and  French  patterns  and  colourings  are  also  always  in  vogue.  American  wallpapers 
are  not  being  generally  sold  in  Italy,  although  occasional  allotments  may  come  for- 
ward. A  Swiss  glazed  paper,  washable,  and  known  as  "  Tekko,"  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  Italy  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  price  is  against  its  use  even  for  the 
limited  purposes  to  which  it  is  adaptable. 

|[o\V  PAPER  IS  PREPARED 

National  wallpaper  is  prepared  in  rolls  of  8  metres  in  length  and  £  metre  in  width, 
which  are  the  same  measurements  as  used  (the  writer  understands)  by  the  French 
and  Belgian  houses  exporting  to  Italy.  English  wallpapers  as  sold  in  Italy  are  rolled 
in  pieces  of  11  yards  long  by  21  to  22  inches  wide. 

PRESENT  PRICES   OF  WALLPAPERS 

It  is  because  of  the  selling  price  of  low-grade  wallpapers,  both  of  Italian  and 
an  origin,  that  importers  foresee  the  futility  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  the 
Canadian  counterpart.  Wholesale  prices  of  the  cheap  types  of  national  wallpapers 
are  given  at  present  at  1.50  to  4.50  lire  per  roll,  or  i.e.  at  about  9  to  27  cents  per  piece. 
To  the  initial  Canadian  price  therefore  are  to  be  added  shipping  expenses  and  customs 
duties,  and  importers  are  not  inclined  to  believe  that  Canadian  firms  would  find  the 
lower  grade  trade  a  paying  proposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  best  quality  English,  French,  and 
Belgian  wallpapers  now  being  sold  in  Italy  range  from  30  to  60  lire  per  roll,  or  i.e. 
from  about  $1.80  to  $3.60  a  roll.  It  is  with  such  laid-down  prices  therefore,  including 
shipping  expenses  and  customs  duties,  that  Canadian  producers  of  high-grade  wall- 
papers would  be  most  likely  obliged  to  compete. 

TERMS  OF  SALE 

Importers  who  have  been  approached  have  informed  the  writer  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  cannot  hope  for  successful  business  even  in  this  line  of  high-grade 
wall-coverings  unless  they  are  prepared  to  quote  c.i.f.  prices.    "  It  is  better,"  said  one 
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large  firm,  "  for  a  foreign  exporter  to  allow  a  small  margin  for  covering  the  extra 
trouble  taken  in  offering  c.i.f.  quotations  than  to  forego  this  margin,  quote'  f.o.b. 
prices  and  leave  the  Italian  importer  with  no  definite  idea  of  the  laid-down  cost."' 
Another  indispensable  sales  factor  is  the  appointment  and  backing  of  a  good  agent. 
It  might  also  be  advisable,  once  a  trial  has  been  successfully  made,  to  allow  the  local 
representative  to  carry  a  certain  deposit  of  goods,  and  thus  eliminate  the  "  distance  " 
obstacle  which  has  apparently  deterred  some  United  States  firms  from  building  up  a 
successful  trade.  As  to  the  mode  of  payment,  English  firms  well  established  in  the 
trade  allow  generally,  the  writer  understands,  at  least  30  days'  and  sometimes  60  days' 
sight  documents,  and  these  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  generally  accepted 
credit  terms. 

TARIFF  ON  WALLPAPER 

The  Italian  tariff  on  wallpaper  is  given  in  the  Italian  Customs  at  480  gold  lire  per 
metric  ton. 

IMPORTS   OF  WALLPAPER 

There  is  given  hereunder  the  quantity  and  value  of  wallpaper  imports  into  Italy 
for  1913,  1914,  and  1919-21  :— 


Year  Tons  Lire 

1913   641.3  641,300 

1914   539.7  .  447,900 

1919   82.3  411,500 

1920   504.8  2,524,000 

1921   165.7  1,066,600 

Percentages  of  Quantity 

1913..  ..  69%  from  Germany;  19%  France;  12%  from  other  countries. 

1914..  .  .  71%  from  Germany;  13%  France;  16%  from  other  countries. 

1919..  ..  42%  from  Great  Britain;  27%  France;  21%  Belgium;  10%  other  countries. 

1920..  ..  38%  Germany;  27%  France;  19%  Great  Britain;  10%  Belgium. 

1921..  ..  46%  Germany;  21%  Belgium;  13%  Great  Britain;  10%  France. 


LIST  OF  WALLPAPER  IMPORTERS 

A  list  of  some  of  the  principal  wallpaper  importers  in  Italy  is  on  file  at  Ottawa 
and  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quote 
file  No.  28137). 

FAULTY  PACKING  OF  CHEESE  FOR  THE  JAMAICA  MARKET 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  June  28,  19'22. — The  importance  of  proper  packing  of  goods  exported  to 
Jamaica,  especially  of  the  more  perishable  kind,  was  illustrated  by  a  consignment  of 
Canadian  cheese  shipped  from  Halifax  to  Kingston  about  a  week  ago.  These  cheeses 
were  about  10  pounds  in  weight,  and  were  packed  four  in  a  circular  wooden  box  about 
24  inches  in  diameter.  As  is  usual  when  square  pegs  are  placed  in  round  holes,  trouble 
ensued.  There  being  no  cold  storage  facilities  on  the  vessel,  the  four  cheeses  became 
soft  and  coalesced  into  a  rough  mass  which  spread  out  and  took  the  shape  of  the 
wooden  container.  Needless  to  say,  their  sale  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  one 
large  distributor  of  foodstuffs  returned  a  quantity  which  he  had  ordered  from  the 
local  agent. 

The  accepted  method  of  packing  I'm-  the  Jamaican  trade,  which  'Canadian  exporters 
would  do  well  to  follow,  is  one  cheese  to  one  box,  with  a  good  fit.  It  might  also  be 
mentioned  that  a  10  pound  cheese  is  too  small  for  the  local  demand;  20' pounds  is  the 
popular  weight,  [mporters  state  that  they  have  hitherto  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
20  pounds  Canadian  cheese — a  condition  which  exporters  in  the  Dominion  should 
in  their  own  interests  remedy. 
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CANADIAN   CATTLE   SALES   IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  LIercule  Barre 

Par:-.  Juno  -1,   L922.-  Some  500  bead  of  Canadian  cattle  have  recently  been 

to  France  for  sale  on  the  I'arus  market,  and  the  present  report  has  been  prepared 
i  view  to  giving  shippers  some  information  on  this  trade  in  general  and  to  help 
to  avoid  oertain  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the  past.    There  is  at 

in  a  ir«».ul  market  in  France  for  these  cattle,  but  care  will  'be  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  market  grow  slowly  without  causing  a  fall  in  prices.  The  Paris  market 
at  La  Villette  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  France,  and  possesses  extensive 

inmodation  for  storing  and  slaughtering  cattle.  Monday  and  Thursday  are  the 
n  arket  days.  From  the  point  of  view  of  importation,  the  provincial  markets  may 
'••«■  discounted. 

FAVOURABLE  POSITION 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  present  circumstances  to  gain  a  footing  on  the 
market,  for  Canada  is  at  the  moment  in  a  very  favourable  position  with  regard  to  the 
cattle  trade;  she  is  the  only  cattle-raising  country  of  importance  from  which  the 
importation  of  live  beasts  is  permitted.  Cattle  from  some  of  the  Eio  <de  la  (Plata 
provinces  have  a  very  good  reputation  in  France,  but  the  importation  of  beasts  from 
3  source  is  now  forbidden  by  the  French  Commission  of  Epizooties  on  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  "  Triteza "  or  Texas  fever.  Although  of  course  France  herself 
raises  a  lot  of  cattle,  a  large  proportion  of  the  imported  cattle  formerly  came  from 
South  America. 

FROZEN  MEAT 

During  the  last  two  years  a  good  deal  of  frozen  meat  has  been  sold  on  the 
.  irkel  in  France,  much  of  it  of  very  questionable  quality.    The  result  of  this  is  that 

e  >nsumer  looks  very  suspiciously  at  what  is  known  as  the  "  Frigo."  One  of  the 
best  means  to  combat  this  prejudice,  which  inevitably  extends  to  all  imported  meat, 
U  to  put  upon  the  European  market  a  good  type  of  live  beast  whose  fine  quality  the 
butcher  can  see  and  test  for  himself.  He  will  then  be  able  to  kill  and  quarter  them 
in  accordance  with  local  usage — an  important  point.  And  the  fifth  quarter  or  by- 
products which  he  thus  obtains,  is  a  great  attraction  to  the  butcher. 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  last  shipments  from  Canada  which  were  sold  at  La  Villette  on  the  1st,  5th 
and  12th  June  were  considered  to  be  of  very  honest  medium  quality.  The  effect  of 
such  importations — setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  commercial  side  of  the  question 
f  a  kind  to  bring  back  public  confidence  in  the  Canadian  product,  the  reputa- 
tion of  which  had  somewhat  suffered  as  a  result  of  some  consignments  of  frozen  meat 
a  '  two  years  ago  and  which  were  very  adversely  criticised.  The  impression  given 
by  the  last  shipment  is  then  a  very  favourable  one,  and  it  only  requires  care  in  t.ve 
future  to  make  this  impression  lasting. 

QUANTITIES  SENT 

For  the  first  market  420  beasts  were  put  up  for  sale  and  announced  in  the  press. 
Whilst  the  result  of  this  sale  was  satisfactory,  as  a  price  of  fr.  3.50  per  kg.  (alive) 
*-as  realized,  it  is  certain  that,  considering  the  mentality  of  the  French  market,  such 
a  large  offering  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  price  reaction.  The  Thursday  market  i3 
tlways  a  feehle  one,  generally  about  1,800  to  2,000  head  of  cattle  are  sold.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  can  be  realized  that  an  addition  of  25  per  cent  to  the  total  put  on 
.*ile  might  produce  disastrous  results  through  the  impression  of  abundance  causing 
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a  lowering  of  prices.  In  a  country  like  France,  so  markedly  favourable  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  farmer,  prudence  must  be  used  in  order  to  prevent  the  overstocking  of 
the  market;  this  can  be  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the  merchants  on  the  spot, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  inside  conditions. 

FUTURE  SHIPMENTS 

For  the  future,  shipments  should  only  be  put  upon  the  market  at  appropriate 
times  and  in  small  lots  of  about  100  for  Thursday  markets  and  200  for  those  of 
Monday,  on  which  day  the  average  sale  is  generally  about  4,000  head.  This  should 
be  arranged  in  concert  with  ,a  representative  here  who  should,  needless  to  say,  bo 
both  competent  and  disinterested.  All  exaggerated  publicity  must  be  avoided;  a 
rumour,  the  source  of  which  is  unknown,  was  current  during  the  sales  at  La  Villetto 
that  40.000  head  of  Canadian  cattle  were  going  to  be  put  on  the  market.  The  ffTect 
of  such  a  rumour  is  incalculable  and  causes  the  imported  beasts  to  foe  looked  upon 
with  disfavour,  while  the  French  cattle  gain  in  popularity.  Large  shipments  should, 
therefore,  not  be  announced. 

The  buyer  for  a  Government  department  impressed  the  writer  that  he  was  offered 
Canadian  cattle  at  fr.  3.50  per  kg.  on  the  1st  June,  at  fr.  3.13  the  5th  June,  and  that 
finally  he  refused  fr.  2.80  on  the  12th. 

TYPE  OF  CATTLE 

The  kind  of  cattle  put  upon  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  June  is  exactly 
adapted  to  the  average  demand  of  the  French  market  for  animals  of  good  second 
choice.  The  demand  of  the  French  market  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
London,  Toronto  or  Chicago ;  the  best  salesman  of  Smithfield  would  never  be  able  to 
convince  the  French  buyer  that  the  type  of  cattle  he  offers  is  the  ideal.  The  shaggi- 
ness  of  the  French  Salers  or  the  mountain  cattle  can  be  criticised  and  comparisons 
made  with  breeds  like  Herefords  and  Durhams,  but  the  French  market  must  be 
accepted  as  it  is  and  its  [particular  tastes  studied;  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  revolutionize 
them.  The  French  buyer  wants  meat,  and  he  is  perfectly  well  able  to  tell  whether  a 
beast  of  perfect  form  has  plenty  of  flesh  or  if  it  has  an  excess  of  fat  which  is  not 
liked  by  the  French  housekeeper.  A  good  size  would  be  an  animal  of  four  years  old 
and  weighing  600  to  650  kg.  (say  1,300  to  1,430  lbs.).  It  is  a  useless  expense  and  a 
loss  of  time  to  unduly  fatten  cattle  for  this  market ;  what  are  wanted  are  well  formed 
animals  in  a  good  state,  but  nothing  of  what  is  called  rolling  fat.  Shorthorns  (Dur- 
hams and  Herefords)  quickly  form  fat;  the  French  breeds  of  cattle  (Limousins, 
Salers  and  Charolais)  were  originally  raised  for  working  and  have  been  improved  ot 
late  years  for  slaughtering.  The  exercise  develops  these  cattle  without  letting  them 
form  fat  too  quickly,  and  Canadian  shippers  should  bear  in  mind  these  characteris- 
tics of  French  cattle  when  making  their  selections  for  this  market. 

TIMES  OF  SHIPMENT 

Generally  the  'best  times  for  shipment  to  the  French  market  would  be  the  end 
of  November  and  December  and  of  March,  April  and  May.  There  are  two  great 
sale  periods  here:  one  when  grass-fed  cattle  are  sold  and  the  other  when  farm  cattle 
are  disposed  of.  These  periods  (called  here  Soudures)  are  very  variable  in  their 
appearance  and  in  their  length,  but  they  recur  each  year  and  it  is  at  these  times  that 
there  will  be  a  good  market  for  Canadian  cattle. 

HIDES 

After  the  recent  shipments  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  which  sometimes  went  to 
50  iper  cent  (at  the  end  of  the  month's  sales)  was  made  on  the  price  of  the  hides 
of  Canadian  cattle.    This  reduction  is  not  new  or  isolated,  for  in  general  Canadian 
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d(  -  are  considered  to  he  small,  and  in  technical  terms  more  Hat  and  less  round  than 
French  cattle.    A  dealer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  hides  from  the 
reoenl  shi]  ments  were  better  than  previous  Canadian  shipments,  for  the  animals  were 

<i  tin.-  ft. nn  and  in  -  !  condition.    It  should  be  possible  to  correct  the  old  unfavouv- 

able  impression  ami  facilitate  further  dealings  in  the  hides  market  by  always  keeping 
future  shipments  up  to  the  quality  of  the  cattle  recently  sold  here. 

The  name  of  a  prominent  French  importer  of  cattle  who  is  desirous  of  opening 
no  negotiations  with  Canadian  exporters,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
.  1  Ottawa,  and  may  he  obtained  l>y  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  T.C.  3-318). 

TRADE   CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  June  i>-,,>,  1922. — From  the  various  reports  available  on  the  iron  and 
steel  situation,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  present  stability  is  but  a  tem- 
porary  halt  in  the  decline  towards  lower  levels  of  prices.  The  optimistic  reports 
from  tin-  CJnited  States  have  not  dispelled  this  impression  here.  Bureau  of  Mines 
reports  for  Ma\  last  show  a  total  production  of  coal  mines  of  1,707,740  tons,  of  which 
1,161,370  remain  in  stock.  This  extraction  is  inferior  to  the  monthly  average  of 
1921,  which  was  1,815,564  tons.  The  number  of  workmen  also  shows  a  decrease; 
105,000  against  113,000. 

In  the  coke  furnaces  the  production  is  much  better:  214,900  tons  against  last 
year's  monthly  average  of  115,913.  In  iron  twenty-two  blast  furnaces  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  these  produced  118,940  tons  of  iron.  Steel  works  reported  112,610  tons, 
these  figures  being  practically  double  the  monthly  average  for  1921.  In  finished 
products,  steels  show  107,720  tons  and  iron  12,320.  Zinc  works  are  responsible  for  a 
production  of  8,830  tons,  an  increase  over  the  1921  level  of  production. 

Features  of  the  situation  are  activity  in  merchant  steels  and  smaller  plates,  the 
continuation  of  the  nailmakers'  strike  at  Fontaine  l'Eveque  with  a  depletion  of 
stocks  in  the  midst  of  the  buying  season,  a  scarcity  of  scrap  owing  to  heavy  pur- 
chases  from  Germany  to  cover  a  shortage  in  ores,  and  an  order  for  750  railway  car- 
rii  ges  for  Argentine  allotted  to  Belgian  works. 

Building  and  construction  materials  still  show  a  steady  demand  from  abroad.  In 
J  ass  there  is  a  marked  improvement  over  last  month,  a  decided  current  of 
d(  rs  being  reported  especially  from  the  United  States.  In  glassware  the  improve- 
ment is  not  so  marked,  but  prices  are  better.  The  bottle  manufacturers  are  also 
Lng  a  good  export  demand,  and  report  a  decrease  in  German  competition. 

In  the  financial  world  the  drop  in  the  bank  rate  to  4£  per  cent  for  acceptances 
should  be  a  stimulus  to  business.  The  issue  of  the  5  per  cent  1922  lottery  loan  has 
also  been  an  unprecedented  success,  since  the  subscription  remained  open  for  one 

nl.v.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  loan  (which  represents  750,000,000  francs)  had 
been  applied  for  three  days  before  the  public  subscription  started. 

The  Belgian  Mint  announces  the  emission  in  the  near  future  of  73,000,000  of 
francs  of  pure  nickel  to  displace  the  zinc  and  alloy  money  now  in  circulation, 
amounting  to  43,000,000  of  francs.    The  nickel  was  purchased  by  the  administra- 

at  8-43  francs  the  kilo,  for  nickel  and  3-79  for  copper.  While  the  change  is  not 
important  from  a  financial  point  of  view  as  compared  with  the  paper  inflation,  yet 
as  a  step  towards  the  normal  it  should  increase  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
currency  situation. 
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THE    RESIDENT    COMMISSION   AGENT    AS    A    SELLING  MEDIUM 

IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

THE   COMMISSION    AGE  XT    A    RECOGNIZED  INSTITUTION 

Brussels,  June  9,  1922. — In  the  older  countries  where  the  technique  of  export 
trade  has  crystallized  into  a  number  of  well-recognized  and  accepted  views,  the 
resident  commission  agent  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  cog  in  the  machinery  of 
international  trade,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  Belgium  such  agents,  if  selected 
with  prudence  and  given  loyal  support,  are  specially  adapted  for  the  building  up 
by  Canadian  firms,  new  to  export  trade,  of  a  permanent  Belgian  clientele.  The 
actual  existence  of  large  numbers  of  such  commission  agents  is  evidence  of  their 
successful  employment  abroad  by  many  firms. 

STIFF   TERMS   NOT   APPRECIATED  IN  BELGIUM 

There  is  at  present  in  Canada  a  marked  aversion  to  dealing  on  any  basis  other 
than  that  of  direct  purchase,  against  irrevocable,  confirmed  letter  of  credit,  estab- 
lished in  Canada.  These  terms  are  usually  offered  to  merchants,  brokers,  and  com- 
mission agents  indiscriminately.  Canadian  firms  and  their  banking  advisers  are 
of  course  in  the  best  position  to  know  what  counsels  of  prudence,  arising  out  of 
present  conditions,  demand  in  regard  to  their  own  particular  business,  but  a  Cana- 
dian trade  will  never  be  built  up  in  Belgium  entirely  on  the  basis  referred  to. 
Foreign  firms,  generally  speaking,  will  only  meet  such  stiff  terms  when  the  demand 
for  the  goods  and  difficulties  of  supply  are  such  as  to  force  their  hands,  but  they  do 
not  appreciate  such  terms,  and  when  conditions  of  supply  become  more  normal  their 
resentment  may  reasonably  take  the  form  of  a  change  in  source  of  supply,  where  more 
accommodation  is  offered. 

THE  ELEMENT  OF  RISK! 

Many  firms  feel  that  in  selling  to  an  agent  on  commission  they  are  taking 
extraordinary  risks.  This  is  true  in  so  far  as  concerns  a  direct  consignment  to  a 
comparatively  unknown  agent,  but  given  a  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the 
agent's  reputation  for  trustworthiness  and  loyalty,  particularly  through  firms  who 
are  already  dealing  with  him,  coupled  with  the  consignment  of  the  goods  to  banker? 
to  be  released  as  sold  under  the  usual  conditions  governing  the  protection  of  con- 
signor, the  risks  are  greatly  minimized.  Agents,  too,  frequently  offer  guarantees 
against  consignments. 

PRELIMINARY  INQUIRY  BY  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

After  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  saleability  of  a  given  product  in  this 
market — (this  office  will  be  glad  to  undertake  such  preliminary  inquiry  for  Cana- 
dian firms,  on  receipt  of  the  necessary  data,  descriptions,  illustrations,  prices,  ship- 
ping weights  and  dimensions  and  ocean  freights) — a  favourable  report  having  been 
obtained,  and  it  having  been  decided  to  place  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  resident 
commission  agent,  the  selection  of  such  an  agent  becomes  the  immediate  issue.  The 
selection  itself  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

The  Selection  of  the  Agent 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  order  of  their  importance  are  in  the  view  of  this 
office  as  follows:  (1)  reputation  of  the  agent  in  Belgium  for  reliability  and  straight 
dealing;  (2)  connections  with  the  trade  interested  in  the  goods  coupled  with  selling 
ability  as  shown  by  testimonials;  (3)  freedom  from  connections  with  competing 
lines;  (4)  financial  position.  This  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  t<> 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  sales,  without  worry. 
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BY   VISIT  OF  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE 

rhe  most  desirable  method  of  selecting  nn  agent  is  to  send  a  qualified  representa- 
tiv<  of  the  firm  to  thi^  country  to  make  the  selection  personally.    In  many  cases 
derations  would  no1  justify  the  expense  of  sending  a  Canadian  to  this 
Country  for  such  a  purpose.    It  is,  however,  a  fael  that  most  goods  saleable  in  Belgium 
an  also  Baleable  in  much  greater  quantity  in  England. 

Granted  that  the  market  for  Canadian  goods  in  Belgium  is  not  great,  still  there 
-  ..   population  of  seven  millions,  highly  concentrated,  making  distribution  from 

Brussels  easy. 

The  British  market  appear*  to  ho  a  logical  stepping-stone  to  the  Belgian  and 
rontinental  markets.     Many  Canadian  firms  send  representatives  to  England, 
and  while  a  trip  to  Belgium  by  itself  might  not-be  considered  advisable,  as  a  side-trip 
from  a  trade  visit  t<>  England  it  is  both  practical  and  inexpensive.    One  can  take 
•  trip  from  London  to  Brussels  at  night,  leaving  London  at  8.40  p.m.  and  arriving 
at  Brussels  at  10.15  a.m.    The  return  trip  can  be  made  also  outside  of  business 
bours,  by  leaving  Brussels  at  six  o'clock,  arriving  at  London  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
i  business  hours  utilized  may  thus  be  entirely  credited  to  active  trade  work. 
By  writing  to  this  office  in  advance,  giving  advice  of  date  of  arrival,  arrange- 
ments  can  be  made  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  speedy  survey  of  the  field.    Only  a  few 
ago,  such  a  plan  of  action  was  successfully  put  into  execution  for  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  fruit  syrups. 

BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Should  the  personal  visit  of  a  Canadian  representative  be  impracticable,  agents 
may  be  appointed  by  correspondence.    The  initiative  may  be  taken  through  adver- 

g  in  Belgian  export  papers,  or  through  letters  addressed  to  lists  of  firms  sup- 
plied by  this  office  or  other  trade-developing  organizations. 

In  regard  to  this  second  method,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  agents  receiving 
circular  letters  offering  agencies  are  apt  to  discount  the  value  of  the  agency  so 
offered,  reasoning  that  opportunities  of  real  value  are  not  sent  broadcast.  They 
may  also  have  doubts  as  to  the  standing  of  the  firm  so  operating.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  accredited  representative  of  a  Canadian  firm  calls  on  an  agent  here,  or 
meets  him  at  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner,  and  lays  before  him  samples  of 
his  goods,  and  is  prepared  to  supply  immediately  all  supplementary  information,  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  successful  formation  of  a  valuable  connection  are  present. 

REFERENCES 

3<  *  king  agents  by  correspondence,  references  should  be  given  and  requested. 
In  regard  to  methods  of  investigating  the  claims  of  agents,  a  word  of  warning  may 
not  be  amiss  as  to  the  character  of  the  reports  furnished  by  certain  commercial 
organizations  in  Belgium.  These  reports  are,  in  many  cases,  practically  valueless. 
Usually  they  do  not  represent  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  If  the  agency 
bas  nothing  on  file,  an  original  inquiry  is  made.  Agents  of  several  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  called  at  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  to  investigate  its  activities, 
but  have  simply  asked  for  information  in  regard  to  its  work.  The  reports  by  these 
organizations  sometimes  contain  a  mass  of  information  which  is  of  little  use,  and 
with  very  few  vital  facts.  It  is  not  intended  to  condemn  in  general  terms  such 
organizations.  A  few  give  useful  reports,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  on  the 
Continent  at  least,  such  organizations  are  essentially  money-making  concerns  which 
show  a  distinct  tendency  to  favour  subscribers. 

Belgian  banks  are  very  reticent  in  supplying  information  with  regard  to  their 
clients.  A  typical  reply  is  as  follows:  "Mr.  X.  has  had  a  checking  account  with  us 
for  Bome  time  and  we  know  nothing  unfavourable  against  him."  English  and 
American  banks  give  fuller  reports,  but  certain  of  the  English  banks  merely  hand 
on  reports  of  rating  companies.    Experience  on  the  ground  has  proven  that  the  besr 
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reference  is  that  of  a  British  or  other  firm  which  is  already  utilizing  the  services 
of  the  agent.  This  office  will  also  be  glad  to  report,  without  responsibility,  general 
impressions  of  any  individual  agent  who  has  expressed  interest  in  the  product  of  a 
Canadian  firm. 

USEFUL  PURPOSES  SERVED  BY  RESIDENT  AGENTS 

Apart  from  actual  selling,  the  resident  agent  is  useful  in  settling  small  matters 
of  friction  which  may  arise  between  the  exporter  and  his  customer.  When  given 
the  necessary  instructions  and  allowed  a  certain  discretion,  which  experience  may 
prove  justified,  he  may  be  the  means  of  retaining,  through  tactful  mediation,  many 
customers  who  might  be  lost  through  the  delays  and  misunderstanding  of  an  overseas 
correspondence  An  agent  may  also  be  useful  in  the  matter  of  making  collections 
and  keeping  clear  of  firms  having  a  reputation  as  bad  payers.  He  may  also  act  as 
a  general  intelligence  agent,  and  advise  the  exporting  firms  of  changes  in  conditions 
involving  modifications  of  the  goods  themselves,  methods  of  packing,  etc.,  following 
the  development  of  competition.  While  agents  who  have  proved  themselves  should 
be  given  every  confidence,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  original  contracts  with  new 
agents.  A  period  of  probation  should  invariably  be  specified  based  on  the  writing 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  business. 

LOCATION 

In  the  opinion  of  this  office,  Brussels  is  the  natural  centre  for  the  location  of 
the  majority  of  general  agents.  Brussels  may  be  likened  to  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 
From  this  centre  direct  railway  lines  radiate  to  the  principal  industrial  centres  of 
Belgium.  For  instance,  to  go  from  Antwerp  to  Bruges  it  is  quicker  to  travel  through 
Brussels  than  cross  country  on  account  of  express  services.  Most  foreign  firms  in 
Belgium  favour  Brussels  as  their  head  office.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  Belgium,  and 
the  majority  of  business  men  in  the  provinces  visit  it  periodically,  particularly  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  industrial  bourse  is  held,  the  different  groups  of  industrialists 
congregating  in  their  own  special  cafes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bourse — a  custom  which 
greatly  facilitates  business. 

CONCLUSION 

To  recapitulate,  the  possibilities  of  the  resident  commission  agent  in  Belgium, 
as  a  means  of  introducing  and  pushing  "  made-in-Canada "  goods,  are  urgently 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Canadian  firms  looking  to  this  country  for  an 
outlet  for  their  products. 

MARKET  FOR  TIRES  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

There  are  now  more  than  1,000  motor  cars  running  in  British  Guiana,  and  as 
the  number  is  increasing,  there  should  apparently  be  a  good  demand  for  tires.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  American  Consul  here^  who  writes  that  the  American  tires  are 
preferred,  although  Dunlop  and  Michelin  "  are  also  popular."  In  regard  to  sales  of 
other  rubber  goods,  it  is  stated  that  the  market  for  mechanical  rubber  is  very  limited, 
scarcely  exceeds  $5,000  annually. 

COTTON  IMPORTS   INTO  EGYPT 

According  to  the  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  London,  the  Egyptian  Government 
has  decreed  that  imports  of  cotton  goods  must  be  folded  in  a  width  of  either  a  metre, 
or  yard,  or  a  recognized  fraction  thereof,  and  that  each  roll  must  be  clearly  marked  with 
the  total  length  contained.  No  imports  will  be  allowed  unless  they  comply  in  these 
particulars.    The  decree  becomes  operative  one  year  hence. 
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COTTON   GROWING   IN  AUSTRALIA 

( '•  Babtlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  Australia,  June  12,  L922. — The  Commonwealth  Prime  Minister,  who 
toured  Queensland,  is   favourably   impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  that 
State  and  the  Northern  parte  of  Australia  generally  from  a  cotton  growing  point  of 
'         *nd  predicts  that  this  product  is  destined  to  become  one  of  Australia's  most 
staple  crops. 

I  ■  was  grown  in  Australia  as  far  'back  as  1853,  in  which  year  some  twenty 
•  Id  ha  es  were  shipped  to  England,  but  the  production  showed  no  increase  until  the 
1  W  ar  caused  a  stoppage  of  supplies  to  England  and  Europe  from  that 
-•nr.-.  .  A  large  export  bu>ine>s  from  Australia  then  developed,  which  was  assisted 
by  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  the  industry,  and  a  bonus  granted  by  the 
Queensland  Government  on  ginned  cotton. 

Official  records  show  that  about  the  period  of  shortage  of  supplies  from  America, 
the  following  exports  were  made  from  Australia: — 

Australian  Cotton  Exports 


Fear  Quantity  Value 

1863   31.557  lbs. 

1864    38,730  "   

1865   145,820    "  '   

1866   207,272  bales   

1S67   412,941  "   

1868   1,809,628     "  £68,929 

1S71    2,602,100    "  79,317 


Owing  to  the  renewal  of  the  exports  from  America  to  England,  the  growing  of 

>n  in  Australia  gradually  declined  until  in  a  few  years  it  became  negligible  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  however,  as  the  result  of  a  bonus  of  5|d  (11  cents) 
per  pound  offered  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  for  ginned  cotton,  a  remarkable 
revival  in  the  industry  has  taken  place,  and  the  largest  area  in  the  history  of  Aus- 
tralia has  now  been  put  under  cultivation  from  which  it  is  anticipated  a  crop  of 
some  thousands  of  tons  of  cotton  will  be  produced. 

A  hosiery  concern  at  Sydney,  which  imjports  large  quantities  of  cotton  yarn, 
has  leeided  to  instal  spinning  machinery  for  treating  Australian  cotton,  and  other 
manufacturers  contemplate  using  the  home-grown  product  in  their  factories. 


THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Kingston,  June  17,  1922. — The  imports  of  tobacco  into  Jamaica  during  the 
calendar  year  1921  were  as  follows: — 

Cigarettes    Pipe  Tobacco  Leaf  Tobacco 


From  United  Kingdom 
United   States .  . 

Canada  

Holland  

Germany  

Total .  .  . 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

71,204 

5,780 

187,415 

2,219 

21,019 

65 

107 

3  337 

62 

382 

258,788 

8,064 

24,738 

TASTES    IN  TOBACCO 

Apart  from  cigars,  the  taste  of  the  average  Jamaican  smoker  inclines  to  Vir- 
ginia tobacco.  Imported  pipe  tobacco  (chiefly  from  England)  is  used  only  by  th* 
middle  and  upper  classes,  who  are  a  small  minority;    the  bulk  of  the  population 
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prefer  the  locally  prepared  twisted  rope -tobacco  known  as  "Jackass  Rope."  How- 
ever, the  locally  made  pipe  tobacco  sold  under  the  brand  of  "  Machado's  Mixture  "  is 
gaining  ground. 

The  leaf  tobacco  shown  above  consisted  almost  entirely  of  wrappers  for  Jamaica 
cigars.   These  wrappers  cannot  be  produced  locally;  Sumatra  leaf  has  to  be  imported. 

Cigars  are  extensively  smoked  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  are  all, 
save  the  wrappers,  of  local  manufacture  and  mostly  of  high  grade.  Their  pale  blue 
smoke,  firm  grey  ash,  and  delicate  bouquet  have  carried  them  throughout  the  world, 
and  earned  for  them  a  reputation  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Havana  cigars.  No 
imported  cigars  are  consumed  in  Jamaica;  and  in  view  of  the  cheapness  and  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  local  product,  together  with  the  lower  cost  of  labour  in  Jamaica, 
and  a  high  tariff  of  10s.  per  pound  preferential  and  13s.  4d.  per  pound  general  on 
imported  cigars,  as  against  a  graduated  excise  tax  ranging  from  6d.  per  100  on  the 
cheapest  to  2s.  per  100  on  the  most  expensive  locally  manufactured  cigars,  oppor- 
tunities for  import  business  do  not  exist. 

In  the  case  of  cigarettes  the  position  is  rather  different.  The  Jamaican  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes  is  about  15,000,000  per  month,  of  which,  roughly,  12,000,000 
are  imported.  Four  years  ago  the  percentages  were  nearly  reversed.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  change  is  undoubtedly  the  superior  quality,  more  attractive  packing, 
better  value  and  competitive  prices  of  imported  cigarettes.  A  secondary  clause  is 
the  acquirement  of  a  taste  for  English  cigarettes  by  thousands  of  Jamaican  soldiers 
when  on  active  service  abroad  during  the  war. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brands,  the  locally  made  cigarette  is  a  dis- 
tinctly inferior  article.  When  smoked,  it  lasts  only  about  half  as  long  as  the 
imported  cigarette.  Then  the  tobacco  is  bone-dry,  harsh  in  flavour,  and  in  the  form 
of  small  chips  instead  of  strands  as  in  the  case  of  its  imported  competitors;  conse- 
quently it  easily  falls  out  of  the  wrapper.  The  Jamaican  cigarette  is  really  a 
by-product  of  the  cigar.  In  cultivating  tobacco  small  leaves  in  considerable  quantity 
are  produced,  and  these  are  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Hitherto 
the  practice  has  been  to  use  these  leaves  for  making  cigarettes.  The  local  tobacco 
firms  have  therefore  for  some  time  past  viewed  with  alarm  the  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Jamaican  cigarettes,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1921,  when  the  Prefer- 
ential Tariff  Bill  was  in  course  of  preparation,  they  pointed  out  to  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  that  unless  the  duties  on  imported  cigarettes  were  raised,  the 
Jamaican  cigarette  industry  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  prices  of  Jamaican  cigars, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  would  necessarily  increase.  These  representations  resulted 
in  increased  duties  upon  imported  cigarttes;  they  were  raised  from  a  flat  rate  of 
3s.  6d.  per  pound  to  5s.  3d.  preferential  and  7s.  general  tariff. 

It  might  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  sales  of  Jamaican  cigarettes  show  but 
slight  improvement  since  the  preferential  tariff  became  effective,  as  the  prices  of 
imported  cigarettes,  although  at  first  advanced,  have  been  reduced  of  late  to  almost 
the  same  level  as  before  the  enactment.  In  confirmation,  the  prices  of  the  cheaper 
brands  of  cigars  have  likewise  fallen  by  about  10  per  cent. 

ORIGIN    OF    IMPORTED  TOBACCO 

Practically  all  the  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  imported  into  Jamaica  emanate 
from  manufacturers  who  are  connected  with  the  British- American  Tobacco  Company. 
In  addition,  the  two  chief  local  firms  of  tobacco  manufacturers,  who  also  handle 
the  bulk  of  the  import  trade,  are  affiliated  with  the  concern,  wThich  consequently  has 
a  controlling  interest  in  both  the  import  and  domestic  tobacco  business  of  Jamaica. 

EFFECT  OF  PRICE,  QUALITY,  AND  TRADE  MARK  ON  SALES 

As  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  accustomed  to  extremely  simple  standards  of 
living,  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  a  cheap  cigarette,  "  Needle  Point "  being  a  popular 
favourite.  High-grade  cigarettes,  however,  are  growing  in  popularity,  and  there 
are  fair  sales  of  Egyptian  brands  among  the  upper  classes. 
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As  a  sales  agent,  ill.-  trade  mark  is  of  extreme  value.  The  names  of  the  leading 
brands  "t"  cigarettes  have  become  household  words  in  Jamaica;  indeed  the  cheaper 
grade*,  rach  as  "Needle  Point,"  sell  almost  entirely  by  name.  It  would  need  excel- 
lent salesmanship,  a  considerable  expenditure  upon  advertising,  to  introduce  an 
unknown  cigarette  into  Jamaica, 

The  current  retail  prices  of  the  principal  brands  of  imported  and  locally  raanu- 
ired  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobaccos    may    be   obtained    upon    application  to  the 
Commercial   Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Ottawa. 

QUA]  t  l  N    OF    VMI  KU  AN    SUPPLIES,  AND   POSSIBILITY   OF   THEIR  REPLACEMENT  BY 

CANADIAN  SUPPLIES 

I'ndor  the  new  preferential  tariff  English  and  Canadian  tobaccos  enjoy  a  25 
at  preference  in  Jamaica.    The  duties  on  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  are  as 

follows: — 

Preferential  General 

Cigarettes,  per  lb   5s.  3d.  7s. 

Pipe  tobacco,  per  lb   4s.        5s.  4d. 

The  British  and  American  cigarettes  are  of  varying  grades  of  quality,  to  suit 
mi   tastes.    From  the  nature  of  the  demand,  medium  and  low  grades  pre- 
d  minate. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics,  Canadian  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco  are 
unknown  in  this  market.  At  present  the  Jamaican  tobacco  business  is  almost  entirely 
>lled  by  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  since  the  latter  operates  from  England  as  well 
as  from  the  United  States,  and  can  thus  take  advantage  of  the  preferential  duty, 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  make  a  bid  for  a  portion  of  this  trade  must  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  money  freely  at  the  outset  upon  advertising  and  sales  propaganda, 
and  unless  a  genuine  effort  to  capture  the  market  with  a  low-grade  cigarette  is  made, 
is  impossible  to  be  sanguine  over  the  opportunities  for  Canadian  tobaccos. 

SOUTH   AFRICA   SHIPPING   FROZEN   POULTRY   TO  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  June  27,  1922. — During  the  last  few  years  South  Africa  has  made  deter- 

d,  and  in  some  cases  successful,  efforts  to  supplement  her  well-established  export 
trade  in  fresh  fruits  (peaches,  grapes,  plums,  etc.)  by  securing  a  market  in  the 
Fnited  Kingdom  for  agricultural  products  and  provisions. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  enterprise  is  the  arrival  in  London  of  a  consign- 
ment of  277  cases  of  frozen  chickens  from  a  firm  in  Johannesburg  which  does  a  large 
trade  in  frozen  poultry  throughout  South  Africa. 

It  is  reported  that  these  chickens  realized  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7d.  a  pound  on  the 
F  mdon  market,  that  the  packing  was  excellent,  and  the  birds  nicely  graded,  so  that 
a  further  development  of  this  trade  is  probable. 

COMMERCIAL   OUTLOOK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  June  6,  1922. — During  the  month  of  May  the  general  business 
situation  remained  practically  unchanged,  but  the  outlook  is  more  cheerful. 

In  the  Cape  Province,  both  in  the  western  and  eastern  sections,  and  in  Natal, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  effects  of  the  recent  depression  are  over.  Some 
good  business  has  been  placed  for  Canadian  firms,  and  there  is  a  greater  disposition 
to  look  at  samples  and  consider  quotations.    In  the  Transvaal,  although  generally 
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speaking  business  is  still  very  quiet,  there  is  some  indenting  which,  while  on  the 
average  very  small,  does  cover  a  number  of  articles,  and  no  doubt  will  improve. 
There  is  promise  that  from  September  the  pulse  of  trade  and  commerce  will  be  beat- 
ing well  on  the  way  to  normal. 

Throughout  the  country  generally,  in  the  wholesale  trade,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  retail  trade,  it  would  seem  that  at  last  it  is  realized  that  waiting  to  unload  at 
high  prices  is  a  mistake,  and  there  is  evidence  every  day  of  a  real  attempt  at  clearing 
stocks  in  some  proportion  to  replacement  values.  In  quite  a  number  of  lines  mer- 
chants are  finding  it  difficult  to  make  sales  at  the  cut  prices,  but  the  very  endeavour 
is  bound  in  itself  to  have  the  effect  of  awakening  the  interest  of  the  buying  public 
which  had,  by  almost  unanimous  consent,  made  up  its  mind  to  refrain  from  buying, 
except  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  bare  necessities. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  merchants  who  are  now  cutting  their  losses  and  who  have 
felt  the  hard  trading  conditions  of  the  past  twelve  months,  are  among  the  optimists 
as  regards  the  near  future  in  South  Africa,  helps  one  to  again  assert  that  Canadian 
exporters  must  be  alive  to  the  opportunities  on  the  South  African  market,  and  the 
only  real  "  live  "  way  is  by  representation  on  the  spot,  and  giving  by  the  representa- 
tive just  that  service  which  is  expected  of  him,  by  keeping  him  advised  of  all  chang- 
ing conditions,  and  by  competitive  prices. 

The  unexpected  return  in  large  numbers  of  native  help  on  the  Rand  mines  is 
another  factor  which  assures  better  trading  conditions  generally.  In  certain  lines 
of  hardware,  more  particularly  the  articles  which  lend  themselves  to  the  building 
trade,  and  in  hand  tools,  there  is  a  real  healthy  trade  in  hand.  In  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  there  is  very  little  moving,  and  in  some  centres  this 
trade  is  worse  than  it  has  been  for  years.  In  foodstuffs  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
lines  being  placed  overseas. 

There  is  still  an  interest  shown  by  importers  as  regards  Canadian  flour,  and 
this  office  is  often  asked  when  Canadian  flour  prices  will  come  within  reach  of 
Australian  prices.  The  vehicle  trade  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  while. 
The  automobile  trade  is  certainly  taking  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  but  there  is  still 
plenty  of  evidence  of  big  stocks  bought  at  peak  prices.  In  supplies  for  cart  and 
carriage  manufacturers  there  is  quite  a  healthy  demand.  Wheelbarrow  stocks  were 
short  in  most  centres  last  month,  and  as  the  demand  had  increased,  there  was  active 
trading  in  this  line. 

The  timber  trade  is  fairly  active  in  all  centres,  although  there  have  not  been  as 
large  operations  in  this  direction  as  was  anticipated.  Stocks  in  hand  are  fairly 
large  and  prices  firm.  Most  of  the  high-priced  timber  in  Cape  Town  has  been  sold 
and  new  stocks  will  allow  a  much  better  price  for  builders.  In  electrical  material 
for  household  purposes  there  has  been  a  fair  trade,  and  dealers  are  hopeful  for  a 
continued  improvement. 

THE  PREMIER'S  OUTLOOK 

One  of  the  last  speeches  on  the  Budget  was  made  by  General  Smuts,  and  its 
optimistic  tone  has  certainly  been  of  value  to  the  country.  He  states  that  with  the 
various  Government  schemes  for  public  and  railway  works  which  will  be  under  way 
in  the  near  future  there  will  be  little  unemployment.  Future  industrial  develop- 
ment would  be  helped  in  a  big  way,  and  one  of  the  means  would  be  a  review  of  the 
customs  tariff  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

THE  CURRENCY  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  Currency  Conference  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  last  month.  The  Conference  has  recommended  that  the  return 
of  the  gold  standard  of  the  currency  of  the  Union  should  be  provisionally  postponed 
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Jm     BO,  At  the  samr  tinu'  the  Conference  urges  that  the  existing  embargo 

OB  the  export  and  imporl  of  tr» »K1  luiU'mm  and  on  the  export  of  gold  coin,  should  be 

removed. 

For  ilui  Information  of  interested  Canadian  institutions,  a  copy  of  this  report 
will  l<e  found  "ii  file  at  the  Commercial  Cn1  olligcnce  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  arid  Conunereo,  Ottawa  (quote  tile  No.  T.C.-3-10G) . 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  1921 

Tkaim-  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
1  [.  Foodstuffs — Continued 

FRUITS 

Fruits,  bottled  and  tinned* — The  total  amount  of  fruits,  bottled  and  tinned, 
imported  into  South  Africa  in  1921  was  213,462  pounds  valued  at  £9,306,  as  against 
1,095,2  tl  pounds  valued  at  £20,629  in  1913.  Of  these  totals  the  United  States  shipped 
35,846  pounds  valued  at  $2,410  in  1921,  as  against  314,648  pounds  valued  at  £5,881  in 
1913. 

This  office  has  had  many  inquiries  for  the  supply  of  Canadian  tinned  fruit,  but 
always  (owing  to  pas:  experience)  with  the  proviso,  "  only  if  your  people  will  guarantee 
continuity  of  d<  Livery."  Although  the  local  industry  of  preserving  in  tins  or  other- 
a>  n  adf  such  progress.  South  African  fruits  have  made  such  advances  that  they 
are  exporting  in  quantity,  and  there  is  a  considerable  market  for  the  preserved  fruits. 
Representation  is,  of  course  essential,  and  some  guarantee  that  a  brand  name  may 

corded  with  some  chance  of  the  order  being  filled. 

Fruits,  n.o.d.  dried.  (Other  than  almonds,  currants,  dates,  figs  and  prunes.) — The 
total  value  of  these  fruits  imported  in  1921  was  70,279  pounds  valued  at  £3,236,  as 
against  78(1,3111  pounds  valued  at  £1'7,190  in  1913.  Of  these  totals  the  United  States 
shipped  7,501  pounds  valued  at  £382  in  1921,  as  against  451,858  pounds  valued  at 
£10,181  in  1913. 

fresh—  These  were  valued  at  £7,702  in  1921,  as  against  £28,633  in  1913, 
lanada  contributing  £5,758  of  the  former  total.    The  fresh  fruits  imported  from 
Canada  are  fully  established  now,  and  are  looked  for  each  year  from  early  October 
to  the  early  part  of  December  for  delivery  here. 

Fruit  juices  and  cordials. — Last  year's  imports  of  fruit  juices  and  cordials  valued 
E5,8Tl  are  away  below  average,  and  the  1913  figures  (£17,756)  may  be  taken  as  the 
normal  requirements,  with  every  chance  of  an  increase  owing  to  the  rapid  development 
of  the  soda  fountain  habit  which  has  at  last  come  to  stay,  judging  from  the  progress 
made  in  the  past  two  years. 

MEATS 

Meats,  hacon. — The  total  import  of  bacon  in  1921  amounted  to  158,69>8  pounds 
valued  at  £12,019,  as  against  4,701,321  pounds  valued  at  £19)5,539  in  1913.  Of  this 
import  Canada  shipped  8 ,356  pounds,  valued  at  £671  in  '1921,  as  against  377,251  pounds, 
i  a1  £15,770  in  1913,  and  the  United  States  shipped  77,758  pounds,  valued  at 
66,1  38  in  1921,  as  against  246,341  pounds,  valued  at  £9,994  in  1913. 

Meois,  ham. — The  total  import  of  ham  in  1921  amounted  to  185,981  pounds, 
valued  at  £17,175,  as  against  1,485,978  pounds,  valued  at  £08,890  in  1913.  Of  this 
import  the  United  States  shipped  120,1556  pounds,  valued  at  £10,830  in  1921,  as  against 
312,058  pounds,  valued  at  £14,394  in  1913. 

Bacon  and  ham  are  the  only  items  so  far  in  which  Canada  seems  to  have  made 
a  real  effort  and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  1913  figures  of 
trade  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  direct  trade  from  Canada.    All  of  that  trade 
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was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  only  the  declaration  of  origin  by  the  United 
Kingdom  shippers  which  enabled  the  goods  to  be  shown  in  the  returns  as  of  Canadian 
origin. 

This  office  has  on  many  occasions  in  reports,  direct  communications  with  Canadian 
packers,  and  in  interviews,  advised  as  to  what  is  required  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
trade.  Owing  to  local  development  there  is  not  now  the  same  chance  for  bulk  trade, 
but  with  monthly  sailings  with  cold  storage  space,  a  really  good  trade  could  be 
secured  and  held. 

Meats,  salted  and  cured,  n.o.d. — The  total  import  of  salted  and  cured  meats  in 
1921  amounted  to  112,655  pounds,  valued  at  £4,028,  as  against  152,438  pounds,  valued 
at  £3,68>3  in  1913.  Of  these  imports  the  United  States  is  credited  with  100,800  pounds, 
valued  at  £3,466  in  1921,  as  against  718,791  pounds,  valued  at  £1;644  in  1913. 

Sausage  casings. — The  total  amount  of  sausage  casings  imported  in  1921  was 
143,287  pounds,  valued  at  £16,495,  as  against  208,842  pounds,  valued  at  £13,686  in 
1913.  Of  these  imports  Canada  shipped  16,174  pounds,  valued  at  £2,392  in  1921,  as 
against  20,100  pounds,  valued  at  £1,247  in  1913,  and  the  United  States  103,914  pounds, 
valued  at  £11,680  in  1921,  as  against  142,859'  pounds,  valued  at  £10,059  in  1913. 

Meats,  tinned  and  similarly  preserved. — The  total  imports  in  1)921  were  462,012 
pounds,  valued  at  £32,437,  as  against  3,8107,322  pounds,  valued  at  £143,050  in  1913. 
Of  these  totals  the  United  States  supplied  107,090'  pounds,  valued  at  £8,744  in  1921, 
as  against  8'38,256  pounds,  valued  at  £37,8i50  in  1913,  while  amounts  supplied  by 
Germany  were  6,682  pounds,  valued  at  £367  in  1991,  as  against  40,239  pounds,  valued 
at  £1,953  in  1913. 

The  imports  of  tinned  and  preserved  meats  are  beyond  present  normal  con- 
sumption, but  there  will  be  for  very  many  years  to  come  a  good  trade  secured. 
Australia,  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine  are  the  big  shippers  of  these  lines. 

Dripping  and  fats. — The  total  imports  of  dripping  and  fats  in  1921  amounted  to 
891,054  pounds,  valued  at  £20,698,  as  against  465,3'99  pounds,  valued  at  £13,043  in 
1913.  Of  these  imports  the  United  States  shipped  6,677  pounds,  valued  at  £616  in 
1921,  as  against  182,094  pounds,  valued  at  £5,'659  in  1913. 

Lard. — The  total  imports  of  lard  in  1921  amounted  to  144,943  pounds,  valued  at 
£6,734,  as  against  1,963,23>8  pounds,  valued  at  £48,317  in  1913.  Of  these  totals  the 
United  States  shipped  135,507  pounds,  valued  at  £6,294  in  1921,  as  against  1,744,515 
pounds,  valued  at  £41,2816  in  1913. 

Lard  suhstitute. — The  total  amount  of  lard  substitute  imported  in  1921  was  9,230 
pounds  valued  at  £363,  as  against  1,218,815  pounds,  valued  at  £25,720  in  1913.  Of 
this  amount  the  United  States  is  credited  with  6,347  pounds  valued  at  £257  in  1921, 
as  against  885,718  pounds  valued  at  £18,635  in  1913. 

Pickles. — The  total  import  of  pickles  in  1921  amounted  to  252,190  pounds  valued 
at  £17,439,  as  against  545,946  pounds  valued  at  £14,260  in  1913.  Of  this  import  the 
United  States  shipped  11,761  pounds  valued  at  £869  in  1921,  as  against  6,140  pounds 
valued  at  £230  in  1913. 

Sauces. — The  total  import  of  sauces  in  1921  amounted  to  517,909  pounds  valued 
at  £33,718,  as  against  859,344  pounds  valued  at  £30,358  in  1913.  Of  this  import  the 
United  States  is  credited  with  63,982  pounds  valued  at  £5,535  in  1921,  as  against 
47,116  pounds  valued  at  £2,013  in  1913. 

Salt,  common. — The  total  salt  import  amounted  to  4,816,916  pounds  valued  at 
£4,382  in  1921,  as  against  19,191,196  pounds  valued  at  £8,311  in  1913.  Of  this  import 
Germany  is  credited  with  1,778,663  pounds  valued  at  £1,223  in  1921,  as  against 
1,058,939  pounds  valued  at  £545  in  1913. 
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BUQAB    AMI  PRODUCTS 

Glucose. — The  amount  of  glucose  imported  in  1921  was  2,277,105  pounds  valued 
Of  thifi  amount  the  United  States  supplied  2,266,S73  pounds  valued  at 

117,257. 

Oolden  syrup.-  In  1921  the  total  import  of  golden  syrup  amounted  to  964,515 
pounds  valued  al  £20,176,  as  against  L4,3G6,607  pounds  valued  at  £135,440  in  1913. 
Of  this  total  Canada  supplied  234  pounds  valued  at  £10  in  1921,  as  against  425 

ds  valued  at  BIO  in  L913,  and  the  United  States  shipped  12,687  pounds  valued 
,  ^  in  1921.  as  against  538  pounds  valued  at  £11  in  1913. 

v  .  .  The  total  import  of  sugar  in  1921  amounted  to  22,285,164  pounds  valued 
91.151.  a<  against  58,154.849  pounds  valued  at  £343,172  in  1913.    Of  this  import 

th<  United  States  is  credited  with  136,613  pounds  valued  at  £3,042  in  1921,  as  against 

786,809  pounds  valued  at  86,034  in  1913. 

Jams  and  jellies. — The  total  import  of  jams  and  jellies  amounted  to  250,731 
I  !  «  total  import  of  the  above  amounted  to  2,080,317  pounds  valued  at  £224,499  in 
1913.    Of  this  total  the  United  States  shipped  6,635  pounds  valued  at  £189  in  1921. 

ovulates  and-  manufactured  confectionery  (except  preserved  ginger  and  honey). 

total  import  of  the  above  amounted  to  2,080,317  pounds  valued  at  £224,499  in 
L921,  as  against  6,029,162  pounds  valued  at  £248,330  in  1913.  Of  this  import  Canada 
-hipped  83,565  pounds  valued  at  £11,462  in  1921,  as  against  873  pounds  valued  at 
£14  in  1913;  the  United  States  80,585  pounds  valued  at  £5,618  in  1921,  as  against 
152.73>  pounds  valued  at  £4,166  in  1913;  and  Germany,  34,146  pounds  valued  at  £3,467 
in  1921,  as  against  216,104  pounds  valued  at  £12,097  in  1913. 

I  onfi  •  C<> iters'  requisites. — The  total  import  of  confectioners'  requisites  amounted 
t<  616,484  in  L921,  of  which  the  United  States  shipped  £1,956  and  Germany  £280. 

(  hicory  and  substitutes. — This  import  amounted  to  £46,928  in  1921,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  credited  with  £7,309. 

The  only  article  covered  by  the  above  returns  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  shown  an  interest  is  golden  syrup,  the  imports  of  which,  although  successful  to 
a  certain  extent  for  a  time,  have  declined  to  the  present  figures.  The  occasional  small 
figures  of  trade  in  sugar  are  for  maple  sugar,  the  imports  of  which,  from  the  efforts 
put  forth,  should  show  future  increase. 

In  jams  and  jellies,  on  account  of  the  price,  no  trade  has  been  done.  In  jelly 
and  custard  powder,  Canada  figured  in  an  interesting  way  for  a  time,  but  on  account 
of  altered  conditions  in  the  parent  plant  in  the  United  Kingdom,  export  orders  have 
reverted  there. 

In  chocolates  and  sweets  there  is  clear  evidence  of  results  when  the  manufac- 
turers show  a  real  desire  for  information,  close  co-operation  with  the  Trade  Com- 

-  "ner,  and  the  right  kind  of  representation.  The  firm  referred  to  will  increase 
its  exports  to  South  Africa,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  efforts  by  other  manu- 
facturers. Canadian  chocolates  are  recognized  for  what  they  are  on  the  Soutn 
African  market,  and  it  only  requires  a  real  effort  to  secure  trade  in  this  field.  The 
manufacture  of  chocolate  and  confectionery  is  a  large  industry  in  South  Africa,  and 
There  must  be  some  makers  of  confectionery  requisites  in  Canada  who  could  work 
up  an  export  trade.    This  office  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

BAKING  POWDER 

Tartaric  acid. — In  1921  the  import  of  tartaric  acid  was  57,761  pounds  valued  at 
£5,415,  of  which  Germany  is  credited  with  9,434  pounds  valued  at  £411. 

Cream  of  tartar. — In  1921  the  total  import  of  cream  of  tartar  amounted  to 
61,655  pounds  valued  at  £4,008,  of  which  16,120  pounds  valued  at  £788  was  shipped 
from  Germany. 
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Baking  powder. — The  total  baking  powder  import  amounted  to  77<8,790  pounds 
valued  at  £91,281  in  1921.  Of  this  amount  Canada  is  credited  with  72  pounds,  valued 
at  £2,  and  the  United  States  with  663,134  pounds,  valued  at  £85,193. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  has  advised  repeatedly  the  conditions  covering  the 
marketing-  of  baking  powder  in  South  Africa,  but  so  far  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
inclination  by  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  the  endeavour.  One  American  brand 
holds  the  greater  part  of  this  trade.  Last  year  one  United  Kingdom  firm  made  a  real 
effort  and  as  a  result  the  United  Kingdom  figures  of  trade  have  increased  considerably. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes. — In  1921  the  total  import  of  potatoes  was  1,726,731  pounds,  valued  at 
£16,477.    Of  this  amount  Germany  shipped  6,600  pounds,  valued  at  £40. 

Vegetables,  tinned  or  otherwise  preserved. — The  import  of  these  vegetables 
totalled  503,689  pounds  valued  at  £17,006  in  1921,  as  against  3,214,474  pounds  valued 
at  £46,154  in  1913.  Of  this  import  Canada  shipped  33,063  pounds  valued  at  £775  in 
1921,  as  against  33,083  pounds  valued  at  £313  in  1913;  the  United  States,  173,097 
pounds  valued  at  £5,355  in  1921,  as  against  463,166  pounds  valued  at  £5,712  in  1913; 
and  Germany,  7,929  pounds  valued  at  £244  in  1921,  as  against  185,664  pounds  valued 
at  £4,234  in  1913. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  vegetables  are  the  United  States,  Belgium,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy. 

BEVERAGES 

Whisky. — The  total  import  of  whisky  in  1921  was  439,59'9  gallons,  valued  at 
£503,674,  as  against  549,604  gallons,  valued  at  £250,109  in  1913.  Of  this  import 
Canada  shipped  143  gallons,  valued  at  £164  in  1921,  as  against  804  gallons,  valued  at 
£396  in  1913. 

TOTAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK  :   IMPORTS,  1913,  1920,  1921 


1913  1920  1921 

Total   £7,584,290  £13,099,189  £5,394,324 

British  Empire   5,026,750  7,264,533,  3,196,045 

Foreign  countries   2,557,540  5,834,656  2.198,279 

Canada   464,214  750,611  128,226 

United  States   375,487  1,536,955  286,501 

Germany   135,430  2,322  11,826 


SUMMARY 

As  compared  with  1920,  the  decrease  in  value  of  import  of  foodstuffs  for  last 
year  was  58-8  per  cent,  and  it  has  been  figured  that  the  percentage  drop  in  quantity  is 
55.7  per  cent.  Nearly  every  item  of  import  shows  a  decrease;  the  principal  lines 
are  corn,  grain  and  meal,  preserved  fish,  condensed  milk,  fresh,  frozen  and  preserved 
meats.  The  items  showing  an  increase  are  bacon,  hams  and  salt,  and  none  of  these 
approach  normal  import. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  a  specially  prepared  table  appearing  in  the 
Review  of  the  'South  African  Government  Annual  Statistics  for  1921,  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  de  Beer,  the  Acting  Head  Clerk  of  the  Statistical  Department,  will  be  of 
interest,  as  they  show  a  comparison  of  the  1921  import  value  with  1920,  and  with  the 
pre-war  values  of  1913. 

Price  Price  Price  Percentage 

per  Ton         per  Ton       Percentage       per  Ton     Increase  of 


1921  1920  Decrease  1913      1921  on  1913 

Butter   £158  £240  36.0  £97  62.9 

Cheese   202  156  29.5  60  236.6 

Malt   29  30  3.3  15  93.3 

Wheat   14  22  36.4  7  100.0 

Flour   18  28  35.7  9  100.0 

Oatmeal   38  45  15.0  18  111.1 

Meats,  preserved  ..  140  153  8.5  74  89.2 

Glucose   15  37  59.5  9  66.6 

Rice.   15  34  "  55.9  10  50.0 

Milk,  condensed .  ..  106  105  1.0  41  158.5 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES  FROM  MANCHURIA 
Customs  Returns  for  Manchuria 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  Jung  L,  I'.'l'l'.    Customs  returns  Eor  the  ports  in  Manchuria  for  1921 
.1  show  a  distinct  gain  in  trade  and  an  indication  of  prosperity  for  the 
coming  .war.    In  the  district  of  Xowchwang  there  was  a  total  trade,  increase  of  17  per 
cent  over   l'.'-ti,  and  a  steady  growth  in  nearly  all  businesses,  including  shipping. 
American  vessels  entered  the  port  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  there  being  a  total  of 
three  for  L921,  two  of  them  carrying  timber  and  kerosene.   The  gains  in  the  ports  of 
hnn  and  Lungeh  ingst  un  are  even  greater.    The  former  shows  the  best  year  in  its 
rj  or  totaj  trade  gain  of  100  per  cent  over  1920,  while  the  latter  has  a  gain  of  120 
per  cent  and  comes  very  close  to  equaling  its  best  year.   Hunehun  had  an  import  of 
one  million  tads  for  li)21,  a  figure  which  was  beyond  all  .expectations. 

This  prosperity  came  largely  as  a  result  of  good^crops  in  the  interior  and  the  high 
3  of  beans  and  rice  which  the  demands  at  Vladivostock  created.    The  money 
u  d  was  put  largely  into  rebuilding  the  devastated  area  caused  by  the  bandit  out- 
_  3.     This  brought  about  good  business  in  general.    There  was  an  increase  in 
Chinese  exports  from  all  these  ports  and  a  disposition  to  develop  Chinese  commerce 
and  manufactures. 

New  Harbour  in  South  Manchuria 

Tenders  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands  have 
been  r<  ceived  for  the  construction  of  the  new  port  at  Hulutao  in  the  province  of 
Fengtien,  South  Manchuria.  They  number  nine,  and  will  be  opened  on  June  9.  The 
si  is  <-tiinated  to  be  about  $10,000,000,  and  will  be  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  and  the  Fengtien  authorities. 

M  uch  work  has  already  been  done  in  the  harbour,  but  so  far  the  actual  construction 
has  been  delayed  by  lack  of  money.  The  port  when  completed  will  prove  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  Chinese,  and  should  compete  successfully  with  Dairen  and 
Newchwang,  which  now  monopolize  the  trade  of  Manchuria.  Hulutao  is  advan- 
tageously situated  in  comparison  with  the  other  two  ports.  It  is  110  miles  north 
of  Chinwantao,  and  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  Peking-Mudken  railway 
at  Lienshan — about  seven  miles  from  Hulutao.  It  is  31  miles  from  Chinchow  and 
3  miles  from  Mukden.  This  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  Dairen,  which  is  246 
miles  from  Mukden.  Hulutao  will  therefore  attract  the  trade  of  the  Manchurian 
capital  and  the  stations  up  to  Lienshan,  or  in  time  much  of  it.  Hulutao  has  thus 
become  the  natural  outlet  by  the  sea  for  the  produce  of  Manchuria  and  inner  Mon- 
golia, and  it  should  have  a  great  future  if  the  harbour  works  are  constructed  with 
an  eye  to  its  potential  trade. 

Beans  and  Bean  Oil 

On  April  1  there  were  twenty-six  steamers  in  berth  at  Dairen  wharves  in  addi- 
tion to  about  ten  others  in  the  roads.  Most  of  these  steamers  were  loading  with 
bean  cake,  the  residue  of  beans  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed.  Bean  cake  is  the 
principal  fertilizer  in  use  in  Japan  and  many  parts  of  China,  and  just  now  the 
demand  is  active,  principally  for  fertilizing  mulberry  trees  to  produce  leaves  for 
the  silk  worms,  and  for  the  rice  nurseries  and  forcing  beds. 

Exports  of  bean  oil  have  also  been  very  active,  and  on  the  above  date  two  large 
foreign  steamers  were  at  Dairen  taking  on  bean  oil  for  Europe.  Before  and  during 
the  war  bean  oil  from  Dairen  was  imported  into  the  United  States  in  large  quantity, 
amounting  in  some  years  to  as  much  as  300,000  tons.  The  United  States  Emergency 
Tariff  has  very  seriously  affected  this  trade,  so  that  within  the  past  six  months  very 
little  bean  oil  has  gone  to  America,  but  a  large  quantity  is  still  going  to  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  being  the  chief  importers. 
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North  Manchurian  Furs  and  Skins 

Three  carloads  of  Manchurian  furs  and  skins  were  recently  sent  from  Harbin 
to  Dairen  under  a  strong  escort  and  forwarded  from  Dairen  to  Kobe  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.  Another  consignment  consisting  of  marmot  skins  of  42  pack- 
ages of  500  skins  each,  and  destined  for  London,  reached  Dairen  about  the  same  time. 

Peking-Petrograd-Europe  Telegraph  Lines  Reopened  to  Traffic 

The  telegraphic  lines  from  China  to  Europe  via  Siberia,  which  had  remained 
interrupted  during  and  since  the  war,  have  been  reopened  for  public  traffic.  A 
message  from  Europe  is  said  to  have  reached  Shanghai  in  twenty  minutes.  An 
ordinary  commercial  telegram  from  Tientsin  reached  its  destination  in  Europe  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Telegraphic  messages  will  also  be  accepted  for  Petro- 
grad  and  other  parts  of  Europe  by  the  Chinese  Telegraphic  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  the  Siberian  and  Russian  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

German  Goods  in  Manchurian  Markets 

While  German  merchants  are  said  to  be  very  active  in  Harbin,  no  great  quan- 
tities of  German  goods  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  Manchuria.  Small  quantities  of  certain 
lines  are,  however,  observed,  which  goes  to  show  that  Chinese  dealers  are  so  far  only 
ordering  sample  lots  or  making  trial  purchases.  Small  quantities  of  woollen 
cloth,  German  clocks  (which  appear  to  be  superior  to  those  from  Japan  at  the  same 
price),  sewing  and  machine  needles,  cameras,  gramaphones  and  other  smallwares, 
as  well  as  a  few  toys  are  seen  in  the  shops,  and  German  beer  has  recently  come  in, 
but  only  small  quantities  of  medicines,  chemicals  or  dyes,  electrical  goods,  machinery, 
and  textiles  have  been  noted. 

DEMAND   FOR   AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY   IN  ESTHONIA 

Reval  reports  an  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  machinery,  especially  for 
reapers  and  harrows.  Interested  manufacturers  would  do  well  in  examining  selling 
possibilities,  as  agriculture  is  developing  in  Esthonia  on  a  rational  basis,  there  being 
now  sixteen  agricultural  schools  in  which  the  necessity  for  better  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  use  of  modern  machinery  and  appliances  are  taught.  Already,  before  the 
Russian  debacle,  there  were  135  substantial  farmers'  associations  in  Esthonia,  all  of 
which  imported  machinery,  tools,  fertilizers,  binder-twine  and  other  requisites  in 
agriculture;  while  now,  freed  from  Russia,  Esthonia  is  even  more  bent  on  developing 
the  country  on  agricultural  lines.  As  a  point  of  fact,  there  is  now  a  very  serious  lack 
of  agricultural  machinery,  of  which  in  pre-war  days  Germany  was  the  chief  supplier. 
Now,  however,  America  seems  to  be  most  in  favour,  while  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Eng- 
land are  only  getting  an  occasional  order.  The  commercial  importance  of  Reval  should 
be  emphasized  in  the  interest  of  those  who  may  contemplate  taking  up  trade  with 
Russia.  Very  likely,  for  several  years  to  come,  the  best  plan  in  this  connection  is  to 
establish  warehouses  or  agencies  at  Reval,  from  which  the  would-be  Russian  purchasers 
can  obtain  what  they  want  on  the  basis  of  cash  payments,  and  several  banks  in  this 
town  are  willing  to  handle  any  transaction  in  such  connection.  The  British  Consul 
here  reports  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  demand  for  very  many  articles 
— one  among  them  is  woollen  goods — owing  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  not  now  in  a 
position  to  compete  at  ruinous  prices.  During  192U  Reval  served  as  the  chief  inter- 
mediary in  the  Russian  export  and  import  trade,  imports  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
"Government"  amounting  to  nearly  12,000,000  poods. 
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M  W  ZEALAND  IMPORTERS  TO  HAVE  NOTICE  IN  REGARD  TO  CERTAIN 
DUMPING  DUTIES— PROVISION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CASES 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe,  under  date  <>f  July  LI,  cables  from  Auck- 
land,  N«  \\  Zealand,  as  follows:  u  Dumping  duly  will  not  be  levied  without  three 
months1  notice  t*'  importers  excepl  in  important  and  obvious  cases  of  heavy  importa- 
tions Buch  aa  are  likely  immediately  and  for  some  time  to  affect  local  industries. 
<  tazetted  to-day." 

See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  950  (April  15,  1922,  page  582),  and 
Commercial  Intelligence  -Journal  No.  962  (July  8,  li>22,  page  51),  for  announcements 
regarding  the  New  Zealand  anti*diufiping  law. 

REFRIGERATED   SPACE   ON   TRANSPACIFIC  STEAMSHIPS 

The  Empress  of  Australia,  scheduled  to  sail  on  her  first  voyage  from  Vancouver 
t<>  the  Orient  on  July  l'T,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  fleet  of  transpacific  steamships 
by  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Limited,  operate  a  fortnightly  service  to 
Japan  and  China.  Both  the  Empress  of  Canada  and  the  Empress  of  Australia  are 
well  provided  with  refrigerated  space,  and  the  Empress  of  Asia  and  Empress  of  Russia 
are  capable  of  handling  a  limited  quantity  of  perishable  goods  in  the  space  provided 
for  ships'  stores. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade  Com- 
missioner D.  H.  Rose,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian  'Govern- 
ment Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways  and  Tramways,  Sydney. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  2G502). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed, 
respectively,  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales,  Australia  House,  Strand, 
Loudon,  England. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

No.  Date  of  dosing  Particulars 

August  30,  1922    -Supply  and  delivery  of  370  steel  tires  for  engines,  cars  and 
wagons,  to  drawing-  and  as  specified. 

\I.\V  SOUTH   WALES  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS 

No.  Date,  of  closing  Particulars 

(As  soon  as  possible) — Supply  and  delivery  of  rolled  steel  joists,  mild  steel  chan- 
nels, angles,  and  plates,  as  specified ;  estimated  cost, 
£3,400. 

(As  soon  as  possible)— Supply  and  delivery  of  steel  boiler  barrel  plates  for  the 
construction  of  100  duplicate  locomotive  boilers,  of 
classes  as  specified  ;  estimated  cost,  £8,794 
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UNITED  STATES  DUMPING  CLAUSE  AND   CANADIAN  GOODS 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes  as 
follows : — 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  Decision  No.  39177,  dated  June  19,  1922, 
makes  finding  under  section  201  (a),  Anti-Dumping  Act,  1921,  of  dumping  in  the 
case  of  canned  red  raspberries  imported  from  Canada.  The  Treasury  Department's 
rinding  reads  as  follows: — 

"After  due  investigation  I  find  that  the  industry  of  canning  red  raspberries  in 
the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured,  by  reason  of  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  canned  red  raspberries,  imported  from  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  that  such  merchandise  is  sold  or  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
at  less  than  its  fair  value." 

Hereafter  an  appraising  officer  will  scrutinize  every  entry  of  Canadian  canned  red 
raspberries  into  the  United  States  and  should  entries  of  canned  red  raspberries  indicate 
that  they  are  offered  to  United  States  importers  at  less  than  the  home  market  value 
in  Canada  the  special  dumping  duty  will  be  assessed,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  price  to  the  United  States  importer  and  the  home  market  price  in  Canada,  when 
the  former  is  less  than  the  latter. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  11,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  July  11.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July  4  are  also  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 
July  4,  July  11, 


Parity 

1922 

1922 

. .    .  .£ 

1  .00 

$4.86 

.4846 

$4 

.4866 

,  ..Fr. 

.193 

.0828 

0810 

.193 

.0462 

.0452 

Holland  

.Florin 

.402 

3909 

3928 

Fr. 

.193 

.0780 

0777 

.  .  Pes. 

.193 

1582 

1578 

.  .Esc. 

1 .08 

0732 

6783 

.  ..Fr. 

.193 

1927 

1938 

Mk. 

.238 

0023 

0020 

.  .  Dr. 

.193 

0303 

0333 

,  Kr. 

.268 

1662 

1660 

Kr. 

.268 

2631 

2616 

Kr. 

.268 

2182 

2180 

.498 

4851 

4855 

India  

R. 

2s. 

2956 

2984 

United  States  .  . 

..  ..$ 

$1  .00 

1 

0106 

1 

0125 

..  ..$ 

.49846 

4895 

4887  ' 

.  .  Pes. 

.44 

3625 

3641 

,  Mil. 

.3245 

1389 

1390 

Lei 

.193 

.  .  ..£ 

4.S6 

4 

4871 

4 

5065 

..  ..$ 

1.  1 

..  ..$ 

1- 

..  ..$ 

1- 

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

1: 

.9354- 

9417 

.  9  3  9 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

.  .  .  .$ 

St.  Vincent .  . 

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

1:  J 

Shanghai,  China 

.  ...Tael 

.631 

8122 

8029 

Batavia,  Java.  . 

Guilder 

.402 

3840 

3843 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

.. 

1 . 

.49 

5229 

52:M 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Shut  the  publication  of  t ho  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
i  d  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  he  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  or  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  on  the  Boards  of 

TRAD!  at  Sr.  JOHNj  1 1  a  i  max,  QUEBEC,  THREE  RlVERS,  MONTREAL,  TORONTO,  WOODSTOCK, 
Sr.  Mart's  (Ont.)i  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
i  Sai  lton,  Sr.  Cm  hakims.  BrantpOrd,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Bordeh 
Ohambbr  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
M  \  m  i  Aci  ruKivs'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

206.  Dried  fruits.  An  Antwerp  firm  who  are  large  suppliers  to  the  Navy  and 
general  industries  in  Holland  desire  quotations  on  dried  and  preserved  fruits. 

207.  Groceries. — A  commission  and  manufacturers'  agent  at  Westport,  County 
Mayo,  Ireland,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  wholesale  grocers.  Considerable  experi- 
ence  in  all  grocery  lines. 

208.  Canadian  Manitoba  wheat. — An  Italian  firm  desires  to  deal  direct  with 
exporters  of  Canadian  Manitoba  wheat,  and  is  prepared  to  import  500  tons  monthly 
from  July  fco  December. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

209.  Doors. — A  South  Wales  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations  on  doors  of  thc- 
foJ lowing  dimensions,  which  are  the  sizes  chiefly  required:  G  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet 
6  inches  by  11  inches,  and  6  feet  8  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches  by  1|  inches,  in  types, 
square,  moulded  on  solid,  single  and  double  moulded.  This  firm  would  prefer  carload 
quotations,  and  in  the  event  of  an  order  being  given  would  require  a  fair  specification 
of  each  type. 

210.  Food  products,  etc. — A  commission  merchant  in  Liverpool  desires  to  repre- 
I  'anadian  exporters  of  flour  (in  barrels),  canned  fish,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 

and  manufactures  suitable  for  the  West  African  trade,  including  galvanized  iron, 
matches,  motor  cars  and  lorries. 

211.  Pipe  cleaners. — A  London  firm  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  pipe  cleaners. 

212.  Stationery. — A  Cuban  importer  is  in  the  market  for  stationery  and  twines, 
and  desires  to  represent  ('anadian  firms  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis. 


It  is  particularly  necessary  when  corresponding  with 
foreign  firms,  that  letters  be  lucid,  concise,  and  give 
all  necessary  information. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  22;  Canadian  Pioneer. 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  22;  Montcalm.  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  29;  Tyrrhenia , 
Cunard  Line,  July  29;  Regina.  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5;  Montrose, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  11;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  12;   Victorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  18. 

To  London. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  July  22;  Andania,  Cunard  Line, 
July  22;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  27; 
Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  July  29;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  5;  Ariano,  Furness 
Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
July  21;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  29;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  11;  Tunisian, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Hull.— Co rnish  Point,  Furness  Line,  July  22;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Avonmouth. — Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  26;  Welshman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  July  20;  Manchester 
Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  July  21;  Cairnmona, 
Thomson  Line,  July  28. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  19;  Minne- 
dosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  2;  Poland,  White  Star-Dominiou 
Line,  Aug.  9;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Setamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  16. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  July  16. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  19;  Springfield, 
Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  July  20;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  2. 
To  Havre. — JAsgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  28. 
To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Cherbourg. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  July  22;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug. 
5 ;   Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Hamburg. — Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  I„ine,  July  18;  Springfield,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  July  20;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  30;  Lord  Londonderry ,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  6. 

To  Rotterdam. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  July  18;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  July  30;  Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  6. 

To  Copenhagen. — St.  Anthony,  Sprague  Lines,  Aug.  1. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  July  19. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  3. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  July  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Errol,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
July  25;   Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  26. 

To  South  Africa. — Fantee,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Aug.  7. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Manoa,  Ciinada  Steamship- Lines,  Ltd.,  July  22. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Citarlottetown,  P.E.I. — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Governmenl  Merchanl  Marine,  -Inly  22. 
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From  Quebec 

I"  S01  rHAifPTON  wi'  Hamburg.  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, [*td.,  July  86;  Empress  of  l>i<H>t.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  3. 

I  "  Liverpool.    Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18. 

I"  Cherbourg  wp  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamahips,  Ltd.,  .Inly  26;  Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.     ;    Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  8. 

1*0  Antwerp.    Empress  of  France.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  8. 

From  Halifax 

Bermi  da,  British  West  [ndies,  and  Demeuara.— Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Pa<  eel  I  ornpany,  July  21  ;  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Aug.  4. 

From  North  Sydney 

ro  St.  John's  (Nfld.).    Kyle,  Rcid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  ever}  week;  Sable  /..  Farquhar  Steamship  Companies,  July  22,  29. 
To  St.  P  RRRE  wp  MhQUELON. — A  steamer,  July  26. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  ( Company,  July  23;  Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Aug.  6. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

I'm  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Carmarthenshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  July. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  August. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Saint  Joseph,  French  Line, 
July  August;  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August-September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  July  21;  Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
July  22;   Graa  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Aug.  10;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Aug.  12. 

To  Xi:w  York  ('via  Panama  Canal). — Eastern  Merchant,  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  July. 

T<»  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Mam,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  19;  Hakata 
Mam.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug.  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant  Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 

\  istralia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  27;  Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,-  and  Sydney. — Waimna, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Aug.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  10. 

To  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waitemata, 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  July  20. 

I'm  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  5. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Sinaloa,  Latin-America 
Line,  July  25. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL   CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Gritfith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  1  9  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe   Roy,   Commissioner   General,    IT    and    19    Boulevard   des   Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuis,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Ccmmercial 
I  ntel  I  igence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.O.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bantlty't  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconqulsta  No.  4C,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

I»    1 1 .  R. .ss.     Address  for  letters — Box  140 
P.O.    Melbourne.      Office — Stock  Ex- 
.  h.nm.-    Pudding.    Melbourne.     Cable  Ad- 
dress. Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A  Smart  Bleakly,  9S  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

.'  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
ftgeflt  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

.1  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  20,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Water  mill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major   H.    A.    Chisholm,    M.C.,  4 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003). 
Address,  Canadian. 


Mission 
Cable 


Italy. 


W.  McL. 
Milan. 


Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John   street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address. 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
.    street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.   Millin,   The  Royal  Exchange 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Building, 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chri.stiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.   Geddes  Grant,   911  Broadway 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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VISITS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  CANADA 

Major  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  will  arrive  in 
Canada  in  August  and  will  visit  those  towns  and  cities  in  which  are  located  exporters 
interested  in  the  trade  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  is  also  expected 
to  arrive  in  Canada  some  time  in  August.  He  will  make  a  tour  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  which  exporters  are  located  who  are  interested  in  the  trade  of  China. 

Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  any  or  all  of  the  above  markets,  and  who 
desire  to  get  into  personal  contact  with  these  Trade  Commissioners,  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  their  names 
may  be  included  when  making  up  the  itineraries. 

UNIVERSITY   COURSE  FOR  EXPORT  MANAGERS 

The  University  of  Toronto  and  McGill  University,  at  the  request  of  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  have  arranged  a  special 
course  for  export  managers,  providing  sufficient  support  is  forthcoming  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  The  course  at  the  University  of  Toronto  will  commence  on 
Monday,  January  15,  1923,  and  will  continue  for  two  weeks;  that  at  McGill  is 
expected  to  begin  on  January  29.  In  content  the  course  will  be  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  International  Trade,  Trade  Cycles  and  Currents, 
Economic  Geography,  Correspondence,  and  Transportation,  and  there  will  also  be 
instruction  and  demonstrations  in  documentation,  packing,  etc.  Full  details  will  be 
announced  in  the  autumn. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO   UNITED   STATES   AFFECTED   BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  JUNE,  1921  AND  1922,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  JUNE,  1920. 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28.  The  table 
overleaf  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian  statistical  records: 
(1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  affected  by 
the  Act  with  the  respective  rates  of  duty;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles 
exported  in  June  1921  (the  first  full  month  of  the  operation  of  the  Emergency  Tariff 
Act)  and  1922,  and  comparison  with  June  1920. 
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THE  MARKET  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 
I 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  specific  and  detailed  reports  on  Trade 
and  Trade  Prospects  in  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Canadian  opportunities.'] 

Singapore,  May  30,  1922. — Over  seventy-five  millions  of  people  occupy  this  ter- 
ritory in  which  Canada  now  seeks  to  obtain  a  trade  footing.  When  it  is  realized 
that  the  number  is  over  nine  times  that  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  itself, 
and  nearly  four  times  the  combined  totals  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  potentialities  of  the  territory  as  a  market  for 
export.  The  significance  of  the  situation  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
steamships  from  every  country  in  the  seven  seas  are  running  on  regular  and  estab- 
lished routes  to  Middle  East  ports  and,  while  purely  a  port  of  call,  Singapore  ranks 
to-day  as  the  seventh  port  of  the  world. 

The  philosophy  of  trade  in  this  overseas  market  may  be  looked  upon  as  less  intri- 
cate and  more  elemental  in  method  and  development  than  that  of  European  and 
Western  countries.  If  an  article  is  in  demand  at  all,  its  sale  almost  invariably  runs 
into  substantial  figures.  When  the  reputation  of  a  product  is  once  established,  it 
is  easier  to  retain  and  extend  its  sale  than  in  the  territories  already  mentioned. 
Because  of  these  facts  the  market  of  the  Middle  East  presents  attractive  features 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  certain  lines  of  effort — if  they  are 
prepared  to  do  business  on  the  basis  established  here.  This  last  is  a  very  pertinent 
factor,  involving  success  or  failure.  Unless  a  definite  willingness  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  and  exporter  to  take  and  meet  the  conditions  long  estab- 
lished at  this  end,  it  is  better  than  no  effort  be  made.  Numberless  attempts  have 
been  made  by  aggressive  but  short-sighted  salesmen  from  the  West  to  revolutionize 
the  commercial  machine  out  here,  but  Kipling's  well-known  lines  are  as  true  to-day 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  such  efforts  have  always  ended  in  despair. 
Western  methods  can  neither  hurry  nor  change  the  East,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
recognize  the  situation  beforehand,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  protracted  negotia- 
tions and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  implant  alternative  conditions. 

Having  said  this,  it  should  at  once  be  noted  that  certain  export  houses  in  the 
Dominion  have  been  very  satisfactorily  linked  up  with  this  market  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  and  substantial  business  has  accrued.  If  manufacturers  of  articles,  which 
will  be  definitely  indicated  in  a  later  report,  will  apply  the  same  concentrated  effort 
and  carefully  follow  the  lines  on  which  business  can  be  obtained — and  which  will  be 
fully  described  by  the  writer — Canada's  trade  with  the  Middle  East  can  be  rapidly 
extended  and  the  annual  figures  many  times  increased. 

THE   DAY   OF  OPPORTUNITY 

No  time  was  ever  so  opportune  as  the  present  for  the  manufacturer  in  Canada 
to  make  a  study  of  this  market  with  a  view  to  developing  substantial  and  permanent 
trade.  All  through  the  territory  a  period  of  stabilization  has  set  in.  Importers  who 
until  recently  had  found  business  easy  to  command,  and  at  the  time  of  slump  saw 
their  godowns  (warehouses)  overstocked  and  containing  (in  many  cases)  numerous 
articles  for  which  no  demand  appeared  to  exist,  have  been  carefully  revising  their 
stocks  and  buying  methods,  and  when  a  period  of  normal  trade  once  more  sets  in 
the  basis  of  buying  will  be  on  a  far  better  footing  than  it  has  ever  been  hitherto. 
Smaller  quantities  and  more  frequent  shipments  will  be  the  order  of  the  day — better 
alike  for  both  buyer  and  seller  and  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  transport.  A  more 
even  flow  of  trade  will  tend  to  prevent  commercial  upheavals  and  make  buying  and 
selling  less  speculative. 
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V  fault  in  evidence  with  many  exporters,  however,  is  that  they  appear  to  be 
unwilling  to  use  the  present  moment  to  plan  for  the  future  and  go  to  the  trouble,  at 
thifl  time,  of  carefully  studying  normal  market  prospects  and  negotiating  relation- 
ships with  buyers  and  importers  against  the  day  of  returning  trade.  So  many  seem 
•  *  It  una  t  traded  to  anything  which  does  not  mean  immediate  results.  The  market 
of  tin  Mi. Idle  East  is  one  which  cannot  be  cultivated  overnight,  and  a  real  study  of 
conditions,  witli  patience  and  carefully  supervised  methods,  is  necessary  if  success 
is  to  he  obtained. 

During  the  next  lew  months  the  basis  of  trade  in  this  territory  will  be  laid  for 
some  considerable  time  to  come,  and  only  those  who  grasp  the  present  opportunity 
are  likely  to  share  in  the  splendid  returns  which  returning  trade  will  bring. 

TERRITORY  AND  POPULATION 

territory  supervised  by  your  Trade  Commissioner,  resident  at  Singapore, 
comprises  the  Straits  Settlement.-,  Federated  Malay  States, un-federated  Malay  States, 
Si  am,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  British  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  French  Indo- 
china. 

The  population  of  these  three  countries  is  distributed  as  follows: — 


Snails  Settlements   1,000,000 

Federated  Malay  States   1,000,000 

l'n -u -derated  Malay  States   1,000,000 

Slam   8,160,000 

Netherlands  East  Indies   47,200,000 

British  North  Borneo   220,000 

Sarawak   620,000 

French  Indo-China   17,000000 


Total  ,   76,200,000 


This  huge  number  of  people  comprises  a  variety  of  races,  each  of  which  has,  of 
arse,  many  distinctive  features  and  particular  demands,  but  many  of  whom  have 
certain  things  in  common. 

Tec  Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  and  Unfederated  Malay 
States  are  peopled  with  about  equal  numbers  of  Malays  and  Chinese,  although  in 
the  Straits  Settlements  the  Chinese  preponderate.  Besides  these  two  nationalities 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Indians  of  various  races,  certain  of  which — chiefly  the 
Chitty  class — are  prosperous  and  control  definite  lines  of  business.  A  growing 
number  of  Japanese,  together  with  Arabs,  Sinhalese,  Burmese,  and  Siamese,  com- 
plete the  total ;  with  the  exception  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  the  latter  being 
:  as  Europeans.    The  European  colony  in  Malaya  runs  to  between  20,000  and 

30,000. 

Generally  speaking,  the  wholesale  trade  of  this  territory  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans,  while  the  retail  trade  is  almost  solely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  The 
Straits  Chinese  are,  in  many  respects,  out  of  touch  with  affairs  in  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  may  be  considered  as  having  little  or  no  desire  to  retain  a  close  relation- 
ship with  it. 

Siam,  apart  from  its  own  people,  also  contains  many  Chinese  who  control  a 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  and  industry.  A  sprinkling  of  Shans,  Laos,  Malays, 
Burmese,  and  Cambodians,  together  with  a  European  colony  of  about  2,000,  make  up 
the  total  population. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies,  with  its  tremendous  population  now  approaching 
fifty  millions,  consists  chiefly  of  Javanese,  in  Java;  Madurese,  in  Madura;  four  or 
five  native  races  in  Sumatra;  and  the  Dyaks  in  Borneo.  Of  Oriental  races  there  are 
over  half  a  million  (largely  Chinese),  while  a  considerable  European  element  of 
about  150,000  (chiefly  Dutch)  is  distributed  throughout  the  islands,  one-third  of  the 
number  being  resident  in  the  ports  of  Batavia  and  Sourabaya. 

Borneo's  population  consists  chiefly  of  Dyaks,  with  Malays  and  other  native 
races;  a  fair  proportion  of  Chinese  and  a  small  European  colony.  Sarawak  may  be 
placed  on  a  similar  footing,  wfth  about  the  same  proportion  of  races. 
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Taken  in  the  large,  the  territory  represents  three  classes  of  trade,  with  three 
types  of  demand — European,  Chinese,  and  native.  The  demands  of  each  class  will 
be  enlarged  upon  in  later  portions  of  this  report  dealing  with  each  specific  territory. 


PURCHASING  POWER 


One  of  the  first  points  for  consideration  in  regard  to  a  new  market  for  export 
is  its  potential  purchasing  power.  The  last  available  statistics  of  imports  provide 
reliable  information  in  this  connection,  while  figures  showing  the  amount  spent  in 
those  particular  lines  which  Canada  can  supply  will  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  Dominion  exporters. 

Some  indication  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  trade  in  British  Malaya  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  both  imports  and  exports  have  nearly  trebled  since  1911, 
while  that  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  has  doubled  during  the  same  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  annual  imports  into  each  of  the  countries 
mentioned  from  the  latest  figures  procurable: — 

Canadian  Currency 
Local  Currency  (Nominal) 

Straits  Settlements   $1,270,212,179  $  711,318,820 

Federated  Malay  States   $    175,916,712  98,513,358 

Un-federated  Malay  States   $     24,128,712  13,496,078 

Siam  Ticals  138,439,074  51,222,457 

Netherlands  East  Indies  Gilders  537,000,000  214,800,000 

British  North  Borneo   $         7,930,583  4,441,126 

Sarawak   $         9,908,732  5,548,889 

French  Indo-China  Piastres  377,493,796  75,498,759 

Total   $1,174,839,487 


It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  portion  of  the  report,  to  specify  and  present  tables 
from  each  of  the  countries  comprised  in  the  territory  giving  the  various  commodities 
in  which  Canada  can  compete  and  the  last  annual  import  value  of  the  same.  Such 
commodities  will  be  individually  referred  to  in  later  sections  of  this  report  dealing 
with  each  country.  A  careful  analysis  has,  however,  been  made  of  the  trade  statistics 
of  each  of  the  countries  named,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  opproximate  value 
of  imports  to  each  portion  of  the  territory  on  which  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  have  an  opportunity  of  competing,  and  which  shows  the  real  potentialities 
of  the  market  so  far  as  the  Dominion  is  concerned: — 


Value  of  Annual  Imports  on  which  Canada  can  Compete 

Canadian  Currency 


(Nominal) 

Straits  Settlements   $  38,130,000 

Federated  Malay  States   45,400,000 

Un-federated  Malay  States   3,400,000 

Siam   18,600,000 

Netherlands  East  Indies   41,100,000 

British  North  Borneo   3,150,000 

Sarawak   2,660,000 

French  Indo-China   21,360,000 


Total   $173,800,000 


Some  remarks  as  to  the  classes  of  people  concerned  in  the  commercial  demands 
of  the  territory  may  throw  a  little  more  light  on  the  conditions  prevailing  here. 

THE  CONSUMER 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  there  are  three  classes  of  consumer — European. 
Chinese,  and  native  races.  The  European  in  the  Middle  East  must  of  necessity  eat 
lighter  foods  and  wear  lighter  clothing;  although  in  many  respects  the  articles  he 
uses  in  domestic  and  commercial  life  are  of  the  same  standard  as  those  used  in  London, 
New  York,  or  Montreal. 
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Owing  to  climatic  a&d  Other  conditions,  the  range  of  articles  for  purely 
E  iropean  demand  is  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  other  than  in  a  few  particular 
items  this  portion  of  the  community  La  not  worth  specially  catering  for.  If  Cana- 
dian exporters  desire  to  enter  this  market  for  goods  of  purely  European  demand, 

should  do  BO  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  total  white  population  of  the  territory; 
that  of  individual  countries — auch  as  the  Straits  Settlements,  or  even  Java,  not  offer- 
ing, in  themselves  a  siitlieiently  large  number  to  make  the  effort  worth  while. 

Kuropean  of  the  Middle  East  buys  an  article  by  its    reputation.     It  is 
•  to  sell  a  line  which  has  not  been  well  advertised,  and  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  press  all  through  this  territory  bear  evidence  of  large  amounts  being  spent 
by  manufacturers  or  their  local  representatives   in   securing  and  retaining  a  hold 
upon  the  market.    Canadian  manufacturers  deciding  to  make  an  effort  to  share  in 

<  nnanent  trade  of  the  Middle  East  must  be  prepared  to  meet  this  condition; 
Otherwise  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  interest  the  consumer,  or  secure  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Chinese  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  native  races,  buy  wholly  on  the  "chop" 
A  "chop"  is  the  mark  of  a  well-known  brand  of  goods  imprinted  on  the 
on  the  tin  or  other  container.    It  is  of  no  use  whatever  attempting  to  sell 
inese  or  native  peoples  anything  with  merely  a  maker's  name,  or  even  a 
:ate  of  quality,  on  the  label  or  wrapper.    The  present  generation  invariably 
whal   was  considered  to  be  a  good  line  two  generations  back,  and  if  an 
iit  or  tiger — on  package  goods;  an  apple,  or  peach,  or  fish — on  canned  food 
products;  or  a  dragon,  lion,  or  buffalo  on  hardware  or  other  domestic  lines,  is  seen, 
once  attracts  this  class  of  consumer;  and  even  if  he  has  not  actually  pur- 
aaed  the  particular  product  before  he  recognizes  the  "chop"  as  that  of  a  repre- 
sentative line.    Overseas  exporters  to  this  market  must,  however,  secure  and  care- 
fully fdlow  the  advice  of  importers  or  representatives  here  in  regard  to  the  labels 
or  wrappers  of  their  goods  before  sending  shipments.    For  example,  a  consignment 
Imon  arrived  at  Singapore  some  time  ago  which  turned  out  to  be  very  poor, 
label  on  the  tins  in  this  consignment  was  that  of  a  fish  with  the  tail  turned 
For  some  considerable  period  afterwards  it  was  quite  impossible  to  sell 
salmon   throughout  the  territory  under   any  similar  label,   no   matter  what  the 
of  the  packers  or  importers  might  be.    Similarly,  a  consignment  of  a 
well-known  brand  of  condensed  milk  arrived  on  this  market  in  which  some  of  the 
printing  on  the  labels  of  the  tins  was  of  a  different  colour  to  that  generally  sent, 
which  resulted  in  the  greatest  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  shipment.    Matters  of 
this  kind  may  seem  very  trivial  to  the  exporter,  but  they  are  so  very  easy  to  prevent, 
and  where  substantial  business  is  in  prospect  it  is  surely  a  wise  proceeding  to  study 
and  meet  the  conditions. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  practically  all  importing  houses  in  this  part  of 
the  world  have  adopted  a  distinctive  "  chop "  for  the  goods  they  handle,  and 
where  sales  are  made  outright  by  Canadian  exporters  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  required 
to  employ  specially  designed  labels  or  wrappers. 

The  Chinese  and,  native  is  becoming  Europeanized  to  a  certain  extent,  in  so  far 
as  a  number  of  food  and  domestic  products  are  concerned;  consequently  in  certain 
lines  the  demand  of  this  particular  market  runs  to  substantial  figures. 

THE  RETAILER 

The  retail  trade,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  territory,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese;  with  Indians  and  Arabs  in  decreasing  proportion. 

The  chief  matter  for  record  in  connection  with  this  heading  is  that  extensive 
credit  has  to  be  allowed  by  the  importer  or  factory  representative:  not  always  for 
the  reason  that  orders  cannot  be  financed  on  a  cash  or  thirty-day  basis,  but  merely 
for  the  fact  that  this  is  an  established  custom  which  it  is  impossible  to  revise. 
Generally  speaking,  the  credit  of  the  retail  class  is  good,  and  the  percentage  of 
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failures  a  low  one.  Just  recently  an  increase  in  the  latter  direction  is  noticeable; 
but  the  proportion  is  less  than  in  European  countries  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  overhead  expenses  are  far  less  heavy. 

The  retailer  being  the  active  medium  between  the  importer  and  consumer,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  whether  he  be  favourably  disposed  to  handling  Canadian 
products.  In  this  connection  the  reputation  of  the  importing  house  is  the  chief 
desideratum,  and  if  export  from  the  Dominion  can  be  placed  with  some  of  the  leading 
importers  here,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  goodwill  of  the  retailer  in  handling  the 
same.  The  fact  also  that  Canadian  goods  would  be  classed  as  "  British "  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect;  British  quality  and  other  features  being  undoubtedly  a 
decisive  factor  here. 

THE  IMPORTER 

The  importing  class  throughout  this  territory,  with  the  exception  of  Java,  is 
almost  entirely  British  and  controlled  by  a  fine  type  of  management.  A  growing 
acquaintance  with  these  houses  leaves  the  conviction  that  Canadian  exporters  will 
find  no  better  business  relationships  in  any  territory;  while  the  goodwill  evidenced 
for  Canada  and  for  the  development  of  trade  with  the  Dominion  is  sincere  and 
open  for  immediate  test;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  desire  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  at  once  commence  to  study  this  market  and  provide  importers  with 
the  fullest  information  as  to  their  lines. 

Most  of  the  large  import  houses  have  their  head  offices  in  England  where,  in 
many  cases,  all  orders  are  confirmed;  quite  a  proportion,  however,  also  have  agents 
or  confirming  houses  in  New  York,  and,  for  certain  lines  of  goods,  are  willing  to 
establish  a  credit  in  either  country;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  extensive  credit 
must  be  allowed  the  retailer  at  this  end,  certain  facilities  in  this  direction  are  now 
asked  by  importers.  When  it  is  realized  that,  where  regular  business  develops,  it 
is  only  the  first  shipment  for  which  payment  is  delayed;  and  that  in  regard  to  the 
following  shipments  payments  come  in  automatically,  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  arrange  matters  of  this  kind.  American  export  houses  are  now  meeting  this 
condition,  while  European  houses  have  done  so  for  a  considerable  period.  Certain 
of  the  Middle  East  importers  in  Singapore,  Bangkok,  Batavia  and  Sourabaya  are 
prepared  to  deal  direct  with  overseas  sources  of  supply,  without  the  intervention  of 
confirming  houses  in  London,  Amsterdam  or  elsewhere.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
tendency  towards  dealing  direct  with  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
commissions  and  establishing  a  better  basis  of  dealing  with  shipments. 

In  Singapore,  and  other  centres  also,  Chinese  import  houses  have  now  reached 
that  stage  where  direct  purchases  from  European  and  western  sources  of  supply  are 
being  negotiated.  Some  quite  reliable  and  influential  Chinese  importers  are  open 
to  take  up  various  classes  of  Canadian  product.  The  stability  of  such  firms  can  be 
readily  found  cut,  either  through  the  ordinary  banking  channels  or  through  the 
office  of  the  trade  commissioner;  arid  an  increasing  volume  of  business  is  realisable 
through  relationship  with  such  houses. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  business  through  the  established  import 
houses  of  the  Middle  East  is  easily  secured  and  subject  to  little  difficulty — always 
providing  that  the  methods  of  trade  are  fully  understood  by  the  exporter  and  the 
conditions  effectually  met. 

GENERAL  ECONOMIC  POSITION  AND  PROSPECT 

The  Middle  East  is  at  the  present  time,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  suffering  from 
trade  depression;  although  perhaps  in  rather  less  ratio  than  certain  countries  that 
might  be  named. 

Neither  of  the  countries  of  this  territory  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  least  self- 
sustaining.  All  depend  largely  on  the  marketing  of  their  raw  products  for  the 
ability  to  buy.    Many  large  demands  must  perforce  be  imported,  and  under  to-day's 
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QOnditioXLS  the  Middle  Kast  has  its  unemployed  the  same  as  Western  nations.  As 
the  result  of  a  scheme  of  repatriation  in  Malaya,  however,  European  unemployment 
has  practically  eea-ed:  while  the  eost  of  living  of  the  Oriental  and  native  races 
being  comparatively  -mall,  unemployment  amongst  the  latter  is  not  by  any  means 
.ts  Morions  a  question  a-  statistics  mighl  suggest.  The  situation,  however,  reduces 
itself  to  a  curtailment  of  spending  power  amongst  some  millions  of  people  who 
recently  were  nble  to  purchase  to  a  larger  annual  amount. 

A  comparison  of  the  last  two  years'  trade  in  British  Malaya  illustrates,  to  a 
degree,  the  situation  over  the  whole  territory.  The  total  trade  of  British  Malaya  in 
mounted  to  $1,110,000,000  (Canadian),  and  in  1921,  $575,000,000— a  decrease 
approaching  50  per  cent.  During  last  year  the  imports  into  these  countries  decreased 
at  the  rate  of  I .".  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  while  the  exports  show 
a  reduction  ot  \'-\  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  slackness  of  business  in  certain  directions — 
particularly  in  rubber,  tin,  and  copra — a  fairly  healthy  condition  of  affairs  exists. 
This  is  evidenced  in  the  fad  that  at  the  annual  meetings  recently  of  one  of  the 
local  Chinese  hanks  and  a  commercial  corporation  dealing  chiefly  in  produce,  divi- 
dends of  L2  per  cent  and  12.\  per  cent  respectively  were  passed.  Many  other  illus- 
tration- ,.f  a  like  nature  might  be  given.  Few  large  failures  are  recorded;  one 
Chinese  firm  registering  the  larger  proportion  of  the  total  loss  to  creditors  in  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

Throughout  the  territory  the  conditions  of  the  past  few  months  have  not  pro- 
duced anything  like  the  number  of  failures  that  had  been  anticipated.  It  may  also 
be  noted  that  out  here  many  failures  do  not  necessarily  result  in  bankruptcy,  private 
settlements  being  arranged  which  do  not  require  registration  nor  the  conditions 
which  bankruptcy  proceedings  bring. 

Tn  Java  certain  sugar  speculators  have  been  in  deep  water,  but  the  losses  have 
not  until  recently  affected  the  general  trading  community.  The  slump  in  trade  has, 
in  fact,  only  lately  set  in  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  the  next  few  months 
will  see  a  greater  falling  off  in  imports  than  for  some  time  past. 

In  Siam,  from  which  the  wTriter  has  just  returned  from  an  official  trip,  the 
economic  situation  may  be  considered  as  fairly  satisfactory.  A  depression,  lasting 
for  five  months,  was  recently  in  evidence;  but  wTith  a  good  rice  crop — which,  it  is 
understood,  has  been  almost  wholly  bought  up — the  prospect  is  a  favourable  one. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Siamese  currency — the  tical  (nominal  Canadian 
equivalent  37  cents) — has  during  the  past  two  years  been  appreciated,  by  Govern- 
ment decree,  to  its  present  exchange  value  of  50  cents.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  at 
this  value  the  rice  crop  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  Burmese  and  Indo-China 
sources  of  supply,  and  that  it  must  therefore  again  be  depreciated  to  enable  the  crop 
to  be  marketed.  Certain  banking  and  other  authorities  interviewed  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner  consider  that  once  the  tical  suffers  depreciation  it  will  not  be  long  in 
returning  to  its  former  nominal  exchange  value.  This  may  have  some  slight  effect 
on  the  immediate  purchasing  power  of  the  Siamese  people,  but  will  undoubtedly  tend 
to  stabilize  conditions  and  induce  a  return  to  normal  trade. 

So  far  as  British  Malaya  is  concerned,  the  rubber  market  is  the  chief  criterion 
of  trade  prospects.  At  the  present  moment  the  London  and  New  York  price  is  below 
the  cost  of  production  here,  and  fairly  large  stocks  still  remain  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Portions  of  these  stocks,  which  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, have  been  held  up  for  some  considerable  time,  however,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  manufacturers  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  quality  of  such  stocks, 
even  at  the  present  attractive  prices  at  which  the  same  are  being  offered,  rather  than 
buy  direct  through  Singapore  at  a  higher  figure  but  without  risks  so  far  as  quality 
is  concerned.  If  this  latter  course  be  adopted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  shipments  from 
this  side  will  gradually  increase  during  the  coming  months  and  the  price  appreciate. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  price  of  rubber  should  reach  about  three  times  its  present 
market  value  before  the  estates  here  can  be  well  cared  for,  the  staffs  adequately  paid, 
and  the  capital  investment  bring  a  fair  return. 
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Many  schemes  have  recently  been  propounded  with  a  view  to  safeguarding 
the  industry  from  collapse,  and  two  governmental  commissions,  one  in  Malaya  and 
one  in  London,  have  been  appointed  to  report  on  suggested  methods.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  very  optimistic  feeling  at  this  end  as  to  practical  help  being  forthcoming 
from  Government,  the  belief  being  held  that  the  industry  will  be  left  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  the  industry  is 
in  a  hopeless  position  and  cannot  recover.  While  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  the 
smaller  estates  have  had  to  close  down,  and  nearly  all  the  larger  ones  are  receiving 
less  for  their  product  to-day  than  the  cost  of  producing,  huge  profits  were  made  by 
a  large  number  during  the  later  years  prior  to  1921,  and  conservative  administra- 
tion, in  many  cases,  has  made  it  possible  for  production  to  go  forward  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

Malaya's  second  largest  export  is  tin,  of  which  it  is  the  world's  chief  source  of 
high-grade  supply.  The  tin  situation  is  a  somewhat  better  one,  governmental  aid 
having  been  given  when  the  trade  crisis  approached;  and  although  the  market  price 
remains  much  below  that  of  the  three  previous  years,  and  large  stocks  are  held  by 
the  Government  and  the  smelting  companies,  it  is  not  considered  that  the  industry 
will  suffer  in  the  same  ratio  as  rubber  and  certain  large  enterprises  in  other  countries 
have  done.  Curtailment  of  production  must  necessarily  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  by  reason  of  the  careful  nursing  which  has  taken  place,  any  revival  of 
trade  which  occurs  within  the  next  two  years  will  enable  the  industry  to  recover  its 
position.  On  the  whole  the  price  of  tin  is  appreciating  and  the  demand,  from  the 
United  States  especially,  gives  evidence  of  extensive  growth.  The  world's  demand 
also  is  on  the  increase.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  immediately  the  demand  for  tin 
shows  signs  of  permanently  returning,  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  will  be  needed 
for  recovery  purposes,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  cater  for  this  line  should 
at  once  commence  to  cultivate  the  opportunity. 

Copra,  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  population  gains  its  liveli- 
hood, cannot  be  considered  to  be  in  any  degree  in  a  parlous  state.  While  prices  have 
dropped  back  to  the  early  1919  level,  exports  during  1921  increased  25  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year's  total.  The  increasing  use  of  cocoanut  oil  for  food  products,  and 
in  new  directions,  forecasts  a  fairly  bright  prospect  for  this  industry.  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  Malay  peninsula  large  areas  particularly  suitable  for  cocoanut  cultivation 
are  available,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  area  of  production  will  be  consider  - 
bly  increased  in  the  near  future. 

The  general  impression  regarding  trade  improvement  in  the  Middle  East  places 
the  period  of  appreciable  advancement  at  twelve  months  hence,  with  a  return 
approaching  the  normal  by  the  autumn  of  1923.  There  continues  at  the  present  time, 
however,  a  certain  regular  flow  of  business  in  a  number  of  lines,  and  inquiries  for 
both  import  and  export  are  continually  coming  forward.  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  to-day  buying  and  selling  certain  lines  of  product  direct  where  a  year  ago  their 
transactions  were  passing  through  British  and  United  States  intermediaries.  This 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  both  imports  and  exports. 

A  healthy  sign  for  the  near  future  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Siamese,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Indo-China  loans  have  been  taken  up, 
each  being  over-subscribed.  Very  little  public  indebtedness  is  recorded  against 
British  Malaya,  and  exceedingly  large  assets  are  available  immediately  the  trend  of 
trade  runs  upward  again.  Until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  all  capital  expenditures 
were  paid  out  of  revenue,  and  loans  are  an  entirely  new  feature  here.  Railway  and 
public  works  development,  temporarily  held  up,  is  again  proceeding  in  a  limited 
way  in  the  Federated  Malay  States;  large  railway  extensions  have  commenced  in 
Siam,  while  certain  extensions  to  the  railways  in  Java  are  also  proceeding.  In 
Singapore  a  number  of  extensive  buildings  are  either  in  course  of  construction  or 
about  to  commence,  while  ten  new  steel  oil  tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  tons 
of  oil,  are  now  being  built  for  the  British  Admiralty.    Several  water  supply  schemes 
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£  forward  in  the  1\ li  ra t oil  Malay  States,  and  two  or  three  large  govern- 
projeots  on  Singapore  island,  which  have  been  held  up  during  1921,  are  likely 
*    g.  •  aliead. 

\-  an  illustration  of  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  this  territory  in  normal  years, 
it  may  bo  mentioned  that   Malayan  exports  have  exceeded  imports  in  value  during 
years  prior  to  L921  by  $81,000,000  in  1912,  which  grew  to  $198,000,000  in 
11' IT.  dropping  bark  to  $11S,000,000  in  1920. 

On  t  he  whole,  the  prospect  of  continued  demand  for  certain  lines  of  import  is 
a  fairly  bright  one,  while  a  return  to  normal  condition  would  appear  to  be  graduaPy 
approaching  month  by  month. 

STYLES    OF    ENGINEERS'    HAMMERS    IN    VOGUE    IN  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  June  22,  1922. — It  is  anticipated  that  the  settlement  of  labour 
trouble-  in  the  engineering  industries  will  now  be  followed  by  a  period  of  activity, 
as  many  orders  have  remained  unfulfilled  during  the  lockout.  Three  years  ago  it 
ssible  to  trace  large  quantities  of  Canadian  hammers  in  the  ironmongers' 
stores,  but  only  a  few  have  been  observed  during  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
The  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  one  or  other  or  all  of  the  following  causes:  a 
decline  in  the  demand;  competition  with  home  manufacturers:  and  the  dearth  of 
Canadian  travellers  calling  upon  buyers. 

Canadian  manufacturers  may  be  able  to  ascertain  from  the  following  illustra- 
tions and  prices  whether  their  styles  and  quotations  are  at  fault,  or  whether  their 
selling  organizations  in  Great  Britain  are  as  perfect  as  they  might  be. 


All  the  above  are  English  made  hammers.  No.  1  is  selling  by  the  manufac- 
turers at  prices  ranging  from  16s.  to  60s.  per  dozen;  the  10-oz.  heads  being  16s.; 
lS-oz.  heads,  26s.;  25-oz.  heads,  42s.;  and  33-oz.  heads  60s.  The  handles  are  best 
ted  oval  ash.  No.  2  with  similar  handles  range  from  15s.  to  54s.  per  dozen. 
No.  3  sells  from  18s.  to  60s.  per  dozen;  the  weight  of  head  at  the  former  price  being 
5  ounces,  and  the  weight  of  head  of  the  latter  2  pounds.  No.  4  are  offered  at  19s. 
per  dozen,  the  approximate  head  weights  being  3  and  4  ounce  respectively.  No.  5, 
motor  hammer,  is  offered  at  22s.  per  dozen,  1-pound  head  and  10  or  12-inch  handle; 
and  at  19s.  per  dozen,  12-ounce  head  and  9-inch  handle.  These  manufactured 
prices  are  subject  to  50  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 
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engineers'  pliers 
Some  popular  lines  of  engineers'  pliers  are  the  following: — 

No.  1  best  steel  electricians'  round  joint  cutting  pliers  are  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turers at  the  following  prices,  less  50  per  cent  discount  for  cash:  5-inch,  40s.; 
6-inch,  44s. ;  7-inch,  53s. ;  and  8-inch,  66s.  per  dozen.    No.  2,  a  bellhanger's  square 


joint  cutting  pliers,  are  offered  at:  5-inch,  40s.;  7-inch,  53s.;  and  8-inch,  66s.  per 
dozen.  No.  3,  solid  steel  gas  pliers,  are  priced  at:  6-inch,  36s.;  7-inch,  41s.;  8-inch, 
49s.;  9-inch,  70s.;  and  10-inch,  82s.  per  dozen.  No.  4  best  solid  steel  combination 
pliers  are  sold  at  40s.  per  dozen;  the  length  being  6£  inch. 

FOREIGN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

There  are  no  statistics  available  to  illustrate  the  quantities  of  hammers  and 
pliers  imported  from  foreign  sources  but  as  the  result  of  investigations  made  among 
wholesale  hardware  houses,  it  is  learned  that  the  United  States  and  Germany  ship 
very  large  quantities  to  Great  Britain  every  year. 

Any  catalogues  and  prices  forwarded  to  this  office  will  be  placed  before  the 
leading  importers  of  Manchester  and  district. 


It  is  particularly  necessary  when  corresponding  with 
foreign  firms,  that  letters  be  lucid,  concise,  and  give 
all  necessary  information. 
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STATE   OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

TRADE  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester.  .July  t'».  V,)±2. — The  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  half-yearly  meeting  held  two  days  ago,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
••  the  general  rendition  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  improving."  The  president  of 
:hc  Beard  of  Trade  expressed  a  similar  opinion  yesterday.  Some  of  the  contri- 
butory factors  to  the  improvement  are  doubtless  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  postage, 
a  more  favourable  hank  rate,  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes  in  the  engineering 
industries,  and  the  appreciable  drop  in  railway  freight  rates  announced  unofficially 
to-day. 

THE   COTTON  TRADE 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  thai  the  month  of  June  recorded  more  activity  than 
the  preceding  month,  July  has  opened  with  more  liveliness  in  the  cotton  trade. 
Certainly  a  brighter  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  has  asserted  itself.  Prices 
are  still  too  high,  however,  to  induce  some  overseas  buyers  to  follow  up  their 
inquiries  with  substantial  orders.  The  cotton  mill  share  market  is  usually  a  reliable 
indicator  of  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  shares  are  reported  to  be  moving  against 
buyers. 

THE  CHEMICAL  TRADE 

Speaking  generally,  the  chemical  trade  is  experiencing  more  activity  than  has 
been  the  case  for  some  months  past.    Both  foreign  and  home  demand  for  certain 

•hemicals  are  reported  to  be  steadily  improving. 

Current  prices  bf  a  number  of  chemicals  are  as  follows: — potash  Is.  5d.,  and 
soda  lid.  per  pound.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  offering  at  £32  per  ton  and  sulphate  of 
eopper  from  £26  10s.  to  £28  per  ton.  Carbolic  acid  crystals  are  selling  at  6d.  per 
pound,  and  oxalic  acid  is  quoted  at  8d.  per  pound.  Acetic  acids  are  approximately, 
^0  per  cent,  £38,  and  60  per  cent,  £31  per  ton.    Acetate  of  soda  stands  at  £23  per 

on,  permanganate  of  potash  at  8d.  per  pound,  and  nitrate  of  lead  at  about  £45 
per  ton.  Caustic  potash  is  selling  at  £31  per  ton,  88-92  per  cent.  Carbonate  is 
quoted  at  (96-98  per  cent)  £30  per  ton,  phosphate  of  soda  at  from  £14  per  ton,  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia  at  £60  per  ton.  Formaldehyde  commands  £65  per  ton, 
although  the  demand  is  not  great.  Chloride  of  magnesium  is  offered  at  from 
£5  Jos.  c.i.f.  per  ton,  chloride  of  calcium  from  £7  per  ton,  concentrated  sodium 
sulphate  £19  10s.  per  ton,  and  crystals  £13  per  ton. 

LEATHER  AND  BOOT  TRADES 

Reports  emanating  from  the  leather  and  boot  and  shoe  centres  contain  the 
welcome  news  that  June  found  their  factories  busier  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  eighteen  months.  The  tanners  have  experienced  a  strong  demand  for  light 
bends,  and  middle  and  heavy  weights.  Best  grade  patents  and  glace  kid  were  in 
such  demand  that  the  stocks  of  a  few  makers  were  speedily  exhausted. 

There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  the  general  run  of  activity.  For  example, 
the  Northamptonshire  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  prepared  a  memorandum  on 
the  position  of  the  tanning  industry,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  the  chrome 
industry  is  in  a  precarious  state.  Some  tanneries  have  closed  down,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  many  others  will  follow  suit.  German  competition  appears  to  be  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  American  competition  too  is  feared  in  the  glace  kid  and 
upper  leather  industries.  The  said  memorandum  states  that  more  glace  kid  is 
being  imported  than  the  boot-makers  can  consume.  In  February  3,000,000  feet 
came  from  the  Fnited  States  alone,  a  quantity  capable  of  furnishing  1,000,000 
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pairs  of  boots  and  shoes.  From  Germany  there  came  in  the  same  month  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  make  120,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 

In  the  footwear  trade  there  has  been  a  heavy  demand  for  ladies'  fancy  shoes, 
particularly  suedes  and  velvets. 

THE   TIMBER  TRADE 

There  is  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the  timber  trade  as  compared  with  a 
month  ago.  A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  trend  of  prices.  Some 
importers  advise  purchases,  anticipating  a  rise  in  prices;  others  are  awaiting  a  fall, 
which  they  think  is  overdue. 

PRODUCE   AND  PROVISIONS 

There  is  no  remarkable  features  in  the  market  for  produce  and  provisions 
except  the  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  butter,  and  perhaps  the  slow  demand  for 
cheese  with  the  consequent  fall  in  price.  A  week  ago  from  103s.  to  105s.  c.i.f.  was 
the  quotation  for  Canadian  cheese;  to-day  it  is  down  to  100s.  to  102s.  Manchester, 
and  in  Liverpool  98s.  to  100s.  finest  white,  and  95s.  to  97s.  finest  coloured. 

The  following  are  quotations  of  to-day  on  a  number  of  provisions: — 


Bacon,  per  112  lb. — 

Irish   160s.-170s. 

Danish   135s.-160s. 

Dutch   128s.-134s. 

Canadian  Wilshire  cut,  50-75  lb.  average   124s.-135s. 

American  Wiltshire,  45-70  lb   lOOs.-HOs. 

Cumberland  cut,  22-36  lb   95s.-108s. 

Clear  bellies,  14-20  lb.  average   90s.-  95s. 

Short  clear  backs,  12-20  lb.  average   88s.-  95s. 

Shoulders  New  York  cut,  11-14  lb.  average   84s.-  86s. 

Shoulders  square  cut,  12-16  lb.  average   88s.-  92s. 

Shoulders  picnics,  5-8  lb.  average   91s.-  98s'. 

Hams,  per  112  lb. — 

Long  cut,  12-15  lb.  average   146s.-150s. 

A.C.,  12-16  lb.  average   137s.-146s. 

Cheese,  per  112  lb. — 

Finest  White  Canadian,  new   9 8s. -100s. 

Finest  Coloured  Canadian,  new   95s.-  97s. 

Butter,  per  112  lb. — 

Danish  choicest   224s.-226s. 

Irish  Creameries   218s.-220s. 

Canadian   214s.-216s. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  WALLPAPER 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  June  12,  1922. — Throughout  Australia  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  wallpaper,  none  of  which  is  of  domestic  production.  On  account  of  climatic 
conditions  and  sparse  population  in  the  tropical  north  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
sale  is  limited  there,  but  in  the  more  temperate  southern  latitudes  the  recurrent 
demand  has  received  the  careful  attention  of  overseas — but  particularly  British  and 
Canadian — manufacturers.  Comparatively  few  Australian  houses  have  painted, 
kalsomined  (except  in  the  north)  or  frescoed  walls,  hence  wallpaper,  varying  in 
design  and  quality,  is  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  both  modest  homes  and  stately 
mansions.  The  line  is  chiefly  imported  by  paint  and  oil  dealers  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  their  business,  but — depending  upon  their  clientele — departmental  stores, 
artistic  furnishing  houses,  hardware  merchants  and  other  traders  frequently  stock 
wallpaper  as  a  departmental  feature  of  their  business. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  CANADIAN   WALLPAPER  TO  AUSTRALIA 

De8pit6  nt"-i  di>enuraging  obstacles  and  old-time  prejudices  against  a  new  line 
.  :  ditYrrent  length,  width,  and  designs  to  that  which  the  trade  had  become  accus- 
•  med  over  a  long  period,  the  present  prominent  position  held  by  Canadian  wall- 
paper  in  the  total  Australian  importations  has  been  attained,  in  the  main,  through 
fatigable  persistence  of  the  exceedingly  capable  direct  representative  of  a 
Montreal  company  which  years  ago  pioneered  this  trade  in  the  Southern  Seas. 

The  introduction  has  not  only  been  consistently  maintained,  but  it  has  been 
followed  by  other  Canadian  manufacturers,  so  that  during  the  last  few  years  four 
distinct  lines  of  made  in-Canada  wallpaper  have  been  placed  on  the  Australian 
market  by  energetic  and  reliable  representatives  of  the  makers.  The  competition 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  therefore  probably  just  as  keen  in  Australia  as  it  is 
in  the  home  market,  hence  there  is  no  probability  of  the  trade  decreasing  through 
lack  of  essential  representation. 

HOW  WALLPAPER  IS  SOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Wallpaper  has  for  generations  been  sold  retail  in  Australia  by  the  roll,  and  the 
trade  has  generally  understood  that  the  term  "roll"  signified  a  piece  of  wallpaper 
of  definite  dimensions,  according  to  its  country  of  origin,  and  retail  buyers  have  only 
had  a  vague  idea  as  to  just  how  much  wall  surface  a  roll  should  cover.  Up  to  three 
years  ago,  all  Canadian  makers  were  shipping  to  Australia  a  uniform  size  of  roll, 
viz.,  1G  yards  long  by  18  inches  wide,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  importers  that  this 
acknowledged  standard  of  length  and  width  was  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  Cana- 
dian wallpaper,  as  against  the  smaller-sized  rolls  (often  annoyingly  variable  in 
length)  imported  from  other  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  retailers  have  indicated  that  paper-hangers  (through 
"M-time  custom)  frequently  express  a  preference  for  the  standard  British  roll  of 
12  yards  long  by  21  inches  wide  (which,  however,  is  rarely  in  full-length  rolls),  but 
in  the  end  it  is  obviously  the  taste  and  purchasing  power  of  the  individual  buyer 
which  causes  the  sale  irrespective  of  lengths  and  widths. 

ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED  FOR  STANDARD  CANADIAN  ROLLS 

It  is  claimed  that  the  (generally)  high  ceilings  demanded  by  the  warm  climate  of 
Australia  require  long  rolls  of  wallpaper  so  that  three  or  four  strips  may  be  cut 
from  them,  thus  avoiding  the  waste  of  short  useless  pieces.  It  is  stated  that,  prob- 
ably on  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  some  buyers,  this, 
economic  waste  is  being  encouraged  by  some  Canadian  factories  in  shipping  12- 
yard  rolls,  thus  departing  from  home  trade  usage  and  from  the  distinction  which 
Australian  retail  buyers  were  gradually  educated  into. 

A  comparison  of  the  covering  surface  of  the  Canadian  standard  roll  with  the 
shorter  and  wider  (chiefly  British)  rolls  of  wallpaper  is  as  follows: — 

Canadian,  16  yards  by  18  inches=72  square  feet. 
Other,  12  yards  by  21  inches=63  square  feet. 
Or  other,  11  yards  by  21  inches=57|  square  feet. 

Thus,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  Candian  standard  roll  covering  surface, 
there  is  the  avoidance  of  waste  in  that  three  or  four  strips  can  be  cut  from  it,  whereas 
rarely  can  more  than  two  strips  be  cut  from  a  short  length  roll  to  fit  the  compara- 
tively lofty  rooms  in  Australian  homes. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  plain  wallpaper  (without  design),  chiefly  of  the 
"oatmeal''  variety  and  in  a  wide  range  of  shades,  is  imported  in  both  narrow  and 
wide  widths.  This  paper  is  favoured  in  rolls  of  15  (full)  yards  by  30  inches  wide, 
and  is  retailed  as  "double  rolls." 
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STOCKS  HELD  AND  WHEN  ORDERS  ARE  PLACED 

From  careful  inquiries  made  in  the  leading  Australian  importing  centres,  the 
general  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  stocks  of  wallpaper  now  held  are  lower  than 
usual,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  distinctly  encouraging.  The  bulk  ol 
importations  bought  at  high  prices  has  been  sold,  and  with  the  fall  in  values — as 
in  other  lines  of  paper — at  least  normal  sales  are  anticipated  by  the  representatives 
of  Canadian  mills. 

Comprehensive  sample  books  of  oversea  wallpaper  generally  arrive  in  Australia 
about  July  1,  after  which  the  travellers  (who  are  fortunate  in  the  early  delivery  ol 
their  samples)  lose  no  time  in  calling  upon  the  trade  in  all  the  Australian  States, 
On  the  principle  of  "first  come  first  served"  the  vigorous  selling  campaign  first 
covers  the  more  important  centres  and  then  the  country  towns  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber, at  which  period  buying  practically  closes  for  the  following  season. 

The  bulk  of  the  importations  is  ordered  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  early  spring 
(about  September)  and  summer  trade,  but  shipments  also  arrive  from  time  to  time 
as  ordered. 

GRADES   OF   WALLPAPER  IMPORTED 

Careful  investigation  has  disclosed  that  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  applied  to 
the  qualities  of  wallpaper  imported  into  Australia.  Much  depends  upon  the  clientele 
of  distributing  houses,  hence  some  import — as  their  trade  demands — better  grades 
with  a  proportion  of  cheaper  lines,  whereas  other  require  lower  grades  only.  Approxi- 
mately— in  expert  opinion — it  may  be  assumed  that  Australian  requirements  ol 
wallpaper  are  in  the  following  proportion,  50  per  cent  in  cheap,  30  to  35  per  cent  in 
medium,  and  15  to  20  per  cent  in  high  grade. 

PACKING  OF  WALLPAPER 

The  great  bulk  of  the  wallpaper  imported  into  Australia  is  packed  in  (hessian) 
bales,  varying  in  size  but  frequently  containing  from  300  to  400  rolls.  Some 
importers  state  that  as  a  rule,  the  contents  of  the  Canadian  bales — about  250  to  350 
rolls — are  not  packed  firmly,  and  thus  the  paper  is  liable  to  chafe  and  become 
damaged  in  transit,  hence  more  care  is  suggested  in  this  regard. 

High-class  wallpaper  is  generally  ordered  to  be  packed  in  cases  containing  from 
150  to  200  (or  more)  rolls,  depending  on  the  type  and  quality  of  the  paper.  Frieze 
papers  are  invariably  packed  in  cases  on  account  of  their,  comparatively,  higher 
cost. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  AND  CREDIT  RISKS 

As  in  other  lines  of  importations,  the  terms  of  payment  for  wallpaper  are 
entirely  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  buyers  and  sellers.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
in  this  regard,  for  it,  to  some  extent,  depends  upon  those  offered  by  competitors 
and  the  requirements  of  buyers.  Some  importers  claim  that  they  pay  cash  on  arrival 
of  goods  less  3  per  Cent  or  that — in  other  instances — they  accept  the  drafts  payable 
at  90  days  after  sight,  or  90  days  after  arrival  of  the  goods,  as  the  selling  terms 
may  be.  Other  importers  pay  through  their  London  buyers,  but  generally  Canadian 
manufacturers  transact  their  wallpaper  business  direct  with  Australian  importers 
without  using  any  intermediary  channel.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  Australian 
importers  in  a  position  to  pay  prompt  cash  for  their  requirements,  provided  there 
is  a  proved  inducement  for  them  to  do  so.  Generally,  the  important  question  ol 
terms  can  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Australian  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  mills  who  (in  their  own  interests  as  well  as  in  those  of  their  principals) 
are  unlikely  to  take  undue  credit  risks. 

Eeports  as  to  the  financial  standing  and  repute  of  Australian  importers  are 
always  available  to  the  agents  of  oversea  manufacturers  through  the  medium  ol 
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several  recognized  mercantile  agencies  of  repute.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
I  lanadiao  wallpaper  companies  have  now  available  full  trade  reports  on  such  of 
their  Australian  Imyrs  as  they  may  have  considered  necessary  for  their  protection. 

llo\V    WALLPAPER   IS  QUOTED 

As  in  the  ea>e  of  other  goods  and  commodities,  Australian  importers  of  wall- 
papei  are  quoted  prices  on  the  basis  of  "free  on  board  steamer"  at  ocean  port  of  ship- 
ment. It  is  desirable  that  ovrsea  representatives  should  be  advised  of  the  ocean 
freight  to  Australian  port  of  destination,  and  also  that  manufacturers  shipping 
direct  to  oversea  buyers  should  invariably  endeavour  to  obtain  the  lowest  available 
marine  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  so  thai  the  landed  cost  of  their  goods  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  thus  effectively  meeting  competition  from  other  sources  of  supply. 

AUSTRALIAN   DUTIES   ON  WALLPAPER 

Under  item  334  (0.2)  of  the  Commonwealth  customs  tariff,  wallpapers  are  duti- 
per  cent  ( in  actual  practice  16£  per  cent  net)  if  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom only,  and  at  2.">  per  cent  (i.e.  27i  per  cent  net)  if  made  in  all  other  countries, 
Including  Canada.    "While  the  Australian  rate  of  conversion  is  on  par  with  London, 
the  duty  on  importations  from  Canada  is  really  higher  than  27£  per  cent  net.  as 
dutj  is  computed  on  the  bank  rate  of  conversion,  from  dollars  into  sterling,  ruling 
al  at  date  of  shipment.    Eliminating  this  slight  increase  in  duty  paid,  it 
will  be  observed  that  British  makers  now  enjoy  a  preference  of  11  per  cent  net  in 
the  Commonwealth  tariff  over  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wallpaper. 

\l  STRALIAN   IMPORTATIONS  OF   WALLPAPER.  1916-17  TO  1920-21 

From  the  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  the  following  schedule  illustrates 
the  value  of  the  importations  of  wallpaper  from  all  countries  for  the  last  five  fiscal 
years  (to  June  30,  1921):— 


Imports   from—  1916-17  1917-18  1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

United  Kingdom   £51,274  £37,036  £44,197  £39,526  £118,201 

Canada   2,941  3,942  23,158  13,269  37.302 

United  States   2,947  3,560  14,658  6,461  9,224 

Other  foreign  countries   98  1.119  93  62  882 


£57,260       £45,657       £82,106       £59,318  £165,609 

To  illustrate  the  trend  of  the  wallpaper  trade  in  the  various  Australian  states, 

the  values  of  importations  credited  to  each  state  for  the  year  1920-21  are  shown 

thus : — 

Importations  into — 
New  South  Wales 

"Victoria  

Queensland.  .... 
South  Australia.  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  


£165,609 


1920-21  Values 
£  34,974 
90,770 
2,348 
24,239 
4,747 
8,531 


The  abnormal  importations  in  1920-21  can  be  attributed  to  a  temporary  shortage 
in  stocks  held,  combined  with  the  higher  costs  ruling  in  that  period. 

COMPARATIVE  QUALITY  OF  CANADIAN  WALLPAPER 

Leading  Australian  importers  of  wallpaper  are  appreciative  of  the  excellent 
quality  and  the  comprehensive  range  of  new  patterns  submitted  to  them  from  year 
to  year  by  the  representatives  of  Canadian  paper  mills.  In  emphasizing  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  import  distinctive  qualities  and  designs  from  other  countries, 
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dealers  express  the  view  that  Canadian  wallpaper  has  not  only  been  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  trade,  but  also  that  the  outlook  for  its  further  development  is 
encouraging-. 

Generally,  British  manufacturers  quote  lower  prices  per  roll  on  the  cheaper 
grades,  but  in  medium  and  high-class  paper  Canadian  manufacturers  have  hitherto 
held  their  own  in  competition,  besides  contributing  greatly,  in  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
tinctive designs,  to  the  stocks  held  by  importers. 

Exclusive  of  regular  lines  of  wallpaper,  there  is  a  demand  for  special  quality, 
tiled  pattern,  varnished  paper  for  bathrooms  and  lavatories  which,  on  account  of 
its  body  and  special  preparation,  constitutes  a  higher  invoiced  value. 

OILCLOTH  USED  FOR  WALL  DECORATION 

There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  sanitary  oilcloth,  chiefly  of  tiled  pat- 
terns, imported  by  wallpaper  dealers  from  the  United  States  in  rolls  of  12  yards 
long  by  48  inches  wide,  which  is  used  for  the  walls  of  bathrooms,  kitchens,  and  small 
fruit  and  other  stores.  This  oilcloth,  being  washable,  is  also  used  in  country  butcher 
shops  and  other  places  selling  food  products,  as  it  presents  a  cleanly  and  attractive 
surface. 

TOBACCO   GROWING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  12,  1922. — Tobacco  growing  is  steadily  developing  in  various 
parts  of  Australia,  and  the  value  of  the  industry,  as  a  means  of  absorbing  immigra- 
tion, is  being  recognized  by  the  different  State  Governments.  Many  farmers  recently 
planted  experimental  crops  with  such  payable  results  that  a  number  of  others  are 
following  their  example  in  the  coming  season. 

In  the  states  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  particularly,  some  very  promising 
crops,  varying  from  five  to  ten  acres,  are  to  be  seen.  In  both  these  states  tobacco 
has  been  more  or  less  spasmodically  grown  for  many  years,  but  the  better  prices 
now  obtainable,  and  increasing  consumption,  are  giving  new  life  to  the  industry. 
In  these  two  states  alone  between  2,000  and  3,000  acres  were  under  cultivation  last 
season,  but  the  present  area  is  considerably  larger.  In  one  section  of  Victoria  over 
600  acres  will  be  harvested  this  season.  One  grower  expects  to  obtain  a  return  of 
£2.000  from  21  acres.  Several  others  anticipate  receiving  even  better  returns,  and 
there  are  many  with  areas  of  ten  acres  who  expect  to  receive  £1,000  and  upwards. 

Considerable  improvement  is  shown  in  the  general  quality  of  the  leaf  this  season, 
and  this  is  attributed  to  greater  experience  of  growers  in  flue  curing. 

The  extensive  local  market  which  exists  for  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  as  shown 
by  the  importations  into  the  Commonwealth,  makes  the  industry  a  very  attractive 
one  to  growers.  In  the  year  1920-21  nearly  22,000,000  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  valued  at  £3,437,204,  were  imported  into  Australia,  besides  manufactured 
tobacco  valued  at  £154,295,  and  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  the  value  of  £248,709. 

Provided  that  the  present  price  of  tobacco  is  maintained,  and  the  quality  of 
the  Australian  leaf  continues  to  improve  as  it  has  recently,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PORCELAIN  IN  COLOMBIA 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  increasing  in  Colombia.  A  factory  in  Caldas, 
which  was  originally  started  by  a  German,  supplies  many  parts  of  the  Kepublic. 
Colouring  materials  and  certain  small  amounts  of  flux  materials  are  imported. 
Deposits  of  clay  and  feldspar  are  also  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pueblito.  The 
industry  should  furnish  a  market  for  baking  ovens,  grinding  mills,  automatic  sizers, 
screens,  etc. 
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AUSTKALIAN    GRAMAPHONE  INVENTION 

0.  Hartlbtt,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Ifelbournc  .lune  1_.  U)-j-2 — A  company  has  recently  been  formed  in  Melbourne, 
factors  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  to  utilise  commercially  the  patented  ideas 
Australian  inventor  of  a  duplex  system  gramaphone.    It  is  claimed  that  exhaus- 
in  comparison  with  the  host  known  makes  of  gramaphones,  have  proven  the 
duplex  '  or  double  needle)  system  to  possess  the  following  advantages: — 

(a)  Improved  tone  due  to  adjusting  the  producer  so  that  the  needle  rides 
absolutely  in  the  centre  of  the  sound  track  of  the  record  coupled  with  the  reinforce- 
of  the  double  sound  wave  produced  by  using  the  producer  in  pairs  upon  the  same 

record. 

i    1  Volume  of  sound  duplicated  at  will. 

Weight  of  reproducers  upon  the  records  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  to  obtain 
l  od  results. 

((/)  Scratch  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  provision  that  the  reproducer  rides  at 
solute  point  of  least  resistance  upon  the  record, 
(e)  Enhanced  life  of  the  record  due  to  reduced  weight  of  reproducers  together 
with  their  correct  adjustment. 

The  company  proposes  to  begin  with  an  annual  output  of  5,000  gramaphones  from 
September  next,  and  to  manufacture  the  whole  of  the  parts  required  (including 
bich  do  not  differ  fundamentally  from  those  in  an  ordinary  machine.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  experience  may  ultimately  prove  that  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient and  cheaper  for  the  company  to  import  most  of  the  requisite  parts  than  to 
manufacture  them  in  Australia. 

The  invention  has  been  patented  in  Great  Britain,  the  -United  States,  Canada, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries,  the  Canadian  rights  being  conferred  by  two  grants 
numbered  195221  and  254695  respectively,  the  inspection  of  which  (at  the  Patents 
Office,  Ottawa)  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  gramaphone  manufacturers. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  gramaphone  parts  and  cabinets  may  be  disposed  to 
send  particulars  of  their  products  to  the  secretary  of  the  manufacturing  company, 
whose  name  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service  (quoting  T.C.  3-114).  This  official  states  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  quotations  for  parts  of  all  kinds  on  a  c.i.f.e.  Melbourne  basis  or  (if  that  is 
jsible)  f.o.b.  steamer  at  ocean  port,  and  will  also  supply  to  reputable  inquirers 
full  information  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  manufacturing  rights  of  the  patent  in 
Canada. 

LUMBER,    PULP    AND    PAPER    MARKETS    IN  NORWAY 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  for  Norway  and  Denmark, 
writes  under  date  June  20,  1922,  that  in  the  Norwegian  wood  trade  prices  remain 
firm.  Demand  from  Great  Britain  is  small,  and  there  is  little  or  no  business  with 
the  Continent,  but  Australia  and  South  Africa  continue  to  absorb  a  share  of  the 
output  of  planed  wood.  Several  Norwegian  firms  are  exporting  on  a  reduced  scale, 
but  without  much  profit  pending  an  improvement  in  price,  which  is  hoped  for  in  the 
autumn. 

The  paper  market  is  inactive.  There  is  no  distinct  downward  tendency  in  prices, 
except  that  quotations  for  newsprint  are  lower.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
chemical  pulp. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  May  29,  1922. — Although  it  is  an  accepted  fact  with  all  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  traders  that  representation  in  the  different  selling  fields 
in  the  Dominion  is  essential,  and  consequently  all  their  business  experience  and 
acumen  are  brought  to  bear  in  making  their  selection  of  a  representative  for  each 
territory  covered,  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a  very  different  outlook  when  the  ques- 
tion of  overseas  representation  is  under  consideration. 

Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  for  representation  in  overseas  markets,  and 
the  value  of  export  trade  to  the  manufacturer  in  assisting  to  provide  continuity  of 
employment  for  his  workers,  in  holding  down  production  costs,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  some  overseas  fields  may  be  covered 
by  representation  in  certain  great  centres  of  trade,  commerce  and  finance,  more 
particularly  in  London,  England,  as  regards  Canadian  exports,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  South  Africa. 

In  a  short  visit  made  to  Canada  by  the  writer  in  1913  from  Manchester,  England, 
prior  to  taking  up  his  duties  as  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  it  was  found 
that  the  average  firm  interested  in  export  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  their  only 
chance  to  do  business  in  South  Africa  was  through  the  medium  of  confirming  or 
shipping  houses.  (The  latter,  of  course,  never  disabused  their  minds  in  this  respect.) 
Even  in  1919,  during  a  thorough  business  tour  throughout  Canada,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  proofs  to  the  contrary  had  been  furnished,  firms  still  leaned  to  this  idea. 
Of  course  the  business  that  had  been  and  was  then  being  secured  so  easily  from  com- 
petitive bidders  was  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  lessons  of  the  past  two  years  will  have  done  much  to  bring  about  a  more  business- 
like attitude,  and  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  take  their  courage  in  both  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  trade  in  a  field  anxious  to  do  business  with  Canada  for 
at  least  its  North  American  requirements,  and  one  with  growing  possibilities  which 
can  be  worked  at  a  lesser  original  cost  than  it  takes  to  open  a  new  selling  territory 
in  Canada. 

In  1913,  after  the  writer  had  taken  up  his  duties  in  South  Africa,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  the  conditions  covering  the  import  trade  furnished  convincing 
proof  that  representation  on  the  spot  for  Canadian  firms  was  the  only  sure  way  of 
securing  and  holding  a  trade  in  the  Union.  It  was  not  only  the  evident  facts  that 
were  convincing.  The  leading  importers  and  departmental  buyers  all  expressed  a 
desire  to  trade  with  Canada,  but  always  with  this  proviso :  "  Unless  we  see  Cana- 
dian samples,  obtain  your  quotations,  and  meet  your  representatives,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  really  know  what  Canada  may  be  to  us  as  a  source  of  supply." 

As  a  result  of  conviction  from  the  first  investigation  of  this  market,  and  from 
previous  experience,  the  Trade  Commissioner  has  made  representation  the  keystone 
of  his  work  on  behalf  of  Canadian  trade,  and  the  results  shown  have  proved  its  value, 
not  only  on  what  has  been  secured  in  the  past,  but  on  what  has  been  held  in  the 
immediate  difficult  past  and  is  now  being  obtained  for  Canadian  firms  by  working 
representatives  in  the  field. 

THE   IDEAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  ideal  representative  would  of  course  be  a  Canadian  familiar  with  the  line 
or  lines  carried  by  his  firm;  one  who  knows  the  factory  conditions  and  its  shipping 
possibilities.  Before  embarking  for  South  Africa,  he  should  make  a  study  of  South 
African  trade  figures  and  data  - (which  one  presumes  would  be  on  his  firm's  files), 
supplemented  by  correspondence  with  the  resident  Trade  Commissioner,  or  by  data 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  If  perchance 
these  were  not  immediately  available,  and  a  decision  were  made  to  cover  the  South 
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African  field  in  the  Dear  future,  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
0  '  '  i.  would  readily  answer  inquiries,  and  the  replies  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
inquirer  to  Study  on  his  way  out.  If  possible,  notice  should  be  sent  ahead  to  the 
Commissioner,  hut  in  any  case  the  Trade  Commissioner  should  be  called  on 
humeri iutely  on  arrival  at  Cape  Town.  This  interview  would  allow  the  Trade  Com- 
oner  to  co-operate  as  fully  as  possible  with  facts  and  data  of  all  kinds  con- 
cerning routing,  licenses,  the  firms  to  call  on  in  each  centre,  the  names  of  depart- 
mental buyers,  intimate  facts  concerning  the  competition  to  be  met,  and  in  answering 
in  the  fullest  manner  possible  all  inquiries  submitted  by  the  representative. 

WM'OINTMENT  OF  LOCAL  AGENTS  BY  FIRM'S  REPRESENTATIVE 

If  the  Canadian  company  interested  in  export  cannot  arrange  to  keep  their  own 
factory  n  presentative  in  the  field,  the  next  best  course  is  to  send  out  a  representa- 
tive to  go  over  the  territory  and  appoint  a  local  agent  or  agents.  The  value  of  this 
method  rests  in  the  fact  that  on  his  return  to  the  plant,  or  factory,  there  will  be 
some  <>ne  there  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  the  market  requires,  who  will 
know  the  several  buyers,  and,  in  an  intimate  way,  the  agent  who  has  been  selected. 
In  addition  to  enabling  the  representative  thus  sent  to  interpret  intelligently  the 
demands  made  on  his  firm  by  the  buyers,  or  the  agent,  he  can  further  judge  to  advan- 
tage if  the  trade  that  is  being  secured  is  all  that  it  should  be.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
return  visits  every  three  or  four  years  by  a  factory  representative  will  always  be  of 
value. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  representation  from  the  factory,  either  initial 
or  permanent  effort,  the  principals  interested  in  making  the  selection  must  keep  in 
mind  the  character  of  the  representative  as  much  if  not  more  than  his  selling  ability. 
Much  might  be  said  on  this  point,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  in  most  foreign 
fields,  particularly  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  countries,  one  must  have  a  level  head 
and  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  keep  a  grip  on  oneself,  should  the  feeling  of 
slackness  or  worse  inclinations,  endeavour  to  assert  themselves. 

The  next  best  form  of  representation  for  almost  all  lines  of  export  from  Canada 
is  through  some  established  agent  or  agency  firm. 

THE   SERVICE   OF  THE  TRADE   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  securing  such  an  agent  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  either  by  advising  the  Commissioner  of  prepared- 
ness to  export  through  a  local  agent  or  by  getting  into  correspondence  with  agency 
firms  whose  inquiries  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

A  contract  for  representation  with  a  personal  applicant  from  South  Africa 
should  never  be  concluded  unless  he  has  an  introduction  from  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, or  references  of  an  outstanding  character.  It  is  always  best  to  make  full 
and  specific  inquiries  about  him  before  making  a  final  contract.  (Action  to  the 
contrary  has  been  an  expensive  method  for  several  Canadian  industries.) 

POINTERS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

(1)  If  it  should  be  decided  to  ask  the  Trade  Commissioner  to  recommend  one,  or 
several  agency  firms,  it  is  necessary  to  give  him  just  such  information  as  the  firm 
itself  would  require  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  secure  the  best  kind  of  agent. 

(2)  If  possible,  samples  of  what  the  firm  have  to  offer  should  be  sent  to  the 
Trade  Commissioner — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft,  or  money  order, 
covering  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the  samples.  (Catalogues  and 
price  lists  should  be  sent,  the  latter  to  include,  in  the  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  or  factory 
price,  the  commission  the  firm  are  prepared  to  allow  the  agent;  advise  what  the 
commission  is.) 
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(3)  If  the  range  of  articles  for  export  is  of  a  character  that  requires  missionary 
work  in  placing  it  on  a  new  market,  what  the  firm  are  prepared  to  contribute  in  this 
connection  and  on  what  conditions  should  be  stated.  As  a  rule,  and  almost  without 
exception,  it  is  recommended  that  an  agency  without  subsidies  should  be  concluded, 
but  there  are  certain  articles  that  require  special  endeavour,  and  the  Canadian 
inquirer  for  an  overseas  representative  is  surely  the  best  judge  of  that,  from  his 
home  experience. 

(4)  If  the  line  of  export  requires  advertising,  this  should  be  stated  and  the  con- 
ditions laid  down.  Catalogues,  if  not  additional  data,  should  be  submitted,  giving 
full  information  about  the  packing,  such  as  quantities  to  parcel,  parcels  to  case,  size 
of  cases,  crates  or  bundles,  and  weights  of  same. 

(5)  A  c.i.f.  price  South  African  ports  is  a  decided  leverage  in  securing  South 
African  business,  but  the  representative  should  be  advised  of  f.o.b.  Canadian  price 
so  that  if  necessary  he  may  compute  for  the  prospective  customer  the  actual  laid- 
down  price  in  the  warehouse.  Remember  that  the  commission  to  the  representative 
is  based  on  either  factory  or  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  price  only. 

(Every  advantage  given  the  representative  in  quoting  laid-down  cost  is  a 
decided  leverage  in  securing  and  holding  trade,  and  the  giving  of  a  c.i.f.  price  is  no 
trouble  beyond  a  little  clerical  work.  The  Elder-Dempster  Company's  agents  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  are  easier  of  access  to  the  Canadian  firm  than 
they  are  to  the  importer  in  South  Africa.  Their  agents  will  always  quote  the  ocean 
rate,  which  should  always  be  competitive  with  United  Kingdom  or  European  ocean 
freight  rates,  if  the  competition  to  be  met  includes  these  sources  of  supply  to  South 
Africa.) 

(6)  In  requesting  the  services  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  possible  agents,  advise  him  of  the  manufacturer's  preparedness  for  continuity 
of  shipment,  time  required  to  ship  from  receipt  of  order,  and  the  quantity  that  orders 
will  be  accepted  for. 

(7)  Owing  to  the  system  of  indenting  after  a  line  has  been  found  satisfactory, 
and  before  the  return  of  the  traveller,  a  decision  must  be  made  to  give  the  repre- 
sentative credit  for  all  sales  on  his  territory,  and  an  agreement  reached  to  advise 
him  of  all  orders  received  from  him  and  other  sources.  There  are  some  firms  of 
good  financial  standing  in  the  Union  who  have  peculiar  methods  of  trading,  and 
once  a  line  is  found  acceptable  to  the  South  African  trade,  they  will  place  orders 
direct,  or  through  their  confirming  houses,  at  a  price  less  than  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  commission  allowed  to  agents;  these  must  be  referred  back  to  the  agent.  If 
of  course  the  size  of  the  order  warrants  acceptance  of  the  business,  the  representa- 
tive must  be  covered  for  the  commission,  and  notification  of  the  same  sent  to  him. 

(8)  State  how  commissions  are  intended  to  be  paid  and  how  often. 

(9)  It  must  never  be  suggested  that  on  the  price  quoted  the  representative  is 
to  add  his  commission;  if  this  should  be  done,  it  is  a  question  of  what  land  of 
representation  will  be  obtained.  This  office  has  never  known  of  established  agents 
accepting  an  agency  on  such  terms. 

(10)  If  the  range  handled  requires  demonstration,  such  as  machinery  or  pro- 
prietary lines,  state  whether  prepared  for  consignment  to  the  agent,  and  the  terms 
covering  same. 

(11)  If  the  firm  have  ever  exported  to  South  Africa,  state  this  and  advise 
through  what  medium. 

(12)  If  the  firm  have  been  represented  in  South  Africa,  give  full  particulars. 

(13)  If  represented  for  South  Africa  in  London,  England,  give  some  outline  of 
the  form  of  contract,  and  when  it  expires. 

(14)  If  represented  by  some  New  York  or  Boston  firm  of  selling  agents  or 
indent  house,  give  full  particulars. 

(15)  If  the  wares  are  advertised  in  American  or  English  papers,  do  not  quote 
at  higher  prices  for  South  Africa.  (This  office  has  had  bitter  experience  in  this 
connection.) 
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(10)  It  tlu-  Article  exported  is  of  an  engineering  nature,  state  whether  the 
manufacturers  are  prepared  to  send  a  factory  expert  over  for  the  work  of  construc- 
tion, ahould  orders  be  secured. 

(17)  It  any  one  Canadian  tirm  is  convinced  that  representation  by  their  own 
ry  expert  is  essential,  but  thai  for  their  line  alone  the  cost  of  endeavour  may  be 
igh,  they  Bhould  give  further  consideration  to  co-operative  representation  by 

talking  it  over  with  brother  manufacturers  in  kindred  or  other  lines. 

(18)  The  Becuring  of  the  proper  kind  of  representation  this  office  knows,  from 

be  a  very  difficult  task;   it  is  accordingly  essential  that  all  exporters 
or  prospective  exporters  seeking  representation  should  send  in  detail  just  the  kind 
nformation  they  would  require  if  offered  an  agency  proposition  from  a  firm  six 
t<>  eight  thousand  miles  distant. 

fl9)  If  the  firm  decided  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  representation 
through  the  medium  of  applications   published   in   the   Commercial  Intelligence 
follow  along  the  same  lines,  but  be  sure  to  advise  the  Trade  Commissioner 
either  during  negotiation  or  on  conclusion  of  same,  so  that  this  office  may  co-operate 
with  him  at  all  times. 

(20)  In  the  case  of  direct  negotiation  with  agency  trade  inquiries,  it  is  futile 
to  write  to  these  applicants  as  if  they  were  importers.  The  writer  regrets  to  record 
that  many  (  anadian  firms  adopt  this  method,  but  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  and 
money.  If  the  notice  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  states  that  an  agency 
is  sought,  it  is  an  agency,  and  not  a  purchase  inquiry.  The  latter  are  as  plainly 
indicated  as  are  the  agency  inquiries. 

21)  With  the  exception  of  such  articles  of  export  as  agricultural  implements 
ry,  dairy  implements  and  machinery,  mining  and  other  machinery,  and 
lines  which  lend  themselves  to  firms  making  a  specialty  of  these  trades,  and  who  are 
organized  with  field  staffs  covering  all  territories,  the  best  representation  is  by  one 
firm  covering  all  centres,  and  calling  on  all  merchants. 

As  a  rule,  representation  by  the  importing  merchants  limits  the  Canadian 
3  possibilities  to  the  trade  of  that  firm  only,  as  other  firms  will  naturally 
handle  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature  which  are  not  tied  up  to  one  firm  of  mer- 
chants. 

(23)  Travelling  in  South  Africa,  when  a  sample  room  is  not  required,  will 
average  $10  a  day  at  the  lowest,  and  if  carrying  trunks,  $15  a  day  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

I  24 )  All  the  four  provinces  require  a  license,  and  the  charges  will  vary  accord- 
:.  amber  of  firms  represented,  from  $100  up  annually. 

SERVICE 

To  secure  and  hold  a  trade  in  an  overseas  field  requires  representation,  com- 
petitive prices,  the  best  packing,  and  up-to-date  methods  in  invoicing  and  corre- 
spondence. 

"While  all  the  above  points  are  essential,  the  last  mentioned  (correspondence) 
brings  home  the  point  of  service,  which  must  be  of  the  highest  standard  and  in 
evidence  at  all  times  when  dealing  with  export  trade,  but  which  in  the  correspond- 
ence must  make  each  of  your  overseas  customers  feel  that  they  in  particular  are  in 
personal  touch  with  the  exporting  firm,  and  that  at  all  times  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  service  is  given  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  if  the  Canadian  producer  or  manufacturer 
expects  to  secure  and  hold  business  overseas,  he  must  he  represented. 
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SOUTH   AFRICA'S   IMPORT    TRADE   IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
III 

LEATHER  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Enamel,  morocco,  and  patent,  in  the  piece. — The  total  imports  of  enamel, 
morocco,  and  patent  in  the  piece  in  1921  amounted  to  14,458  pounds  valued  at  £8,000, 
as  against  56,351  pounds  valued  at  £9,614  in  1913.  Of  the  former  total  Canada 
supplied  104  pounds  valued  at  £53  and  the  United  States  4,538  pounds  valued  at 
£2,900. 

Boots  and  shoes,  mens. — In  1921  the  total  import  of  men's  boots  and  shoes 
amounted  to  285,441  pairs  valued  at  £244,517,  as  against  2,019,976  pairs  valued  at 
£657,686  in  1913.  In  1921  Canada  shipped  158  pairs  valued  at  £200,  as  against  6 
pairs  valued  at  £3  in  1913,  while  the  United  States  supplied  11,563  pairs  valued  at 
£15,019  in  1921,  as  against  44,746  pairs  valued  at  £25,297  in  1913. 

Boots  and  shoes,  women's. — The  imports  of  these  in  1921  amounted  to  523,433 
pairs  valued  at  £396,588,  as  against  1,694,743  pairs  valued  at  £374,395  in  1913.  Of 
the  1921  totals  Canada  supplied  78  pairs  valued  at  £39,  the  United  States  18,648  pairs 
valued  at  £29,246,  and  Germany  shipped  81  pairs  valued  at  £43.  Canada  is  not 
credited  with  any  imports  in  1913,  but  the  United  States  sent  35,042  pairs  valued 
at  £15,481  and  Germany  26,581  pairs  valued  at  £2,896. 

Boots  and  shoes,  children's. — The  total  imports  of  children's  boots  and  shoes  in 
1921  amounted  to  191,935  pairs  valued  at  £72,285  as  against  1,299,982  pairs  valued 
at  £186,136  in  1913.  Canada  supplied  143  pairs  valued  at  £51  in  1921,  as  against  12 
pairs  valued  at  £3  in  1913 ;  the  United  States,  6,212  pairs  valued  at  £3,828  in  1921, 
as  against  6,961  pairs  valued  at  £1,648  in  1913;  and  Germany,  39  pairs  valued  at  £8 
in  1921,  as  against  9,963  pairs  valued  at  £640  in  1913. 

Saddlers'  and  shoemalcers'  material  (not  carriage  leather). — The  value  of  the 
total  imports  of  these  materials  in  1921  was  £78,295,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £3,599, 
the  United  States  £360,  and  Germany  £514. 

The  bulk  of  the  leather  import  is  usually  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  Canada  has  again  come  in  and  should  increase  her  trade. 
This  year's  trade  is  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  normal  trade. 

Owing  to  very  special  prices  on  railway  coach  leather  from  England,  Canada's 
share  of  this  trade  is  smaller  than  for  some  years.  Representation  of  several  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  the  development  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  should  bring 
good  results.  The  figures  of  quantity  in  reference  to  the  boot  and  shoe  imports  speak 
strongly  not  only  of  local  development,  but  also  in  a  very  special  way  of  the  results 
secured  by  the  "  prohibition  of  imports  "  which  promises  to  be  re-enacted  on  June  1 
of  this  year. 

On  account  of  the  reduced  costs  of  manufacture  in  overseas  fields  of  export 
which  have  altered  the  standard  of  value,  it  is  likely  that  new  regulations  covering 
import  license  permits  will  replace  those  shown  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  of  December  19,  1921  (No.  933).  Even  under  the  worst  conditions  possible 
for  the  oversea  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes,  almost  one  million  and  a  half  pairs 
were  imported  last  year;  therefore  it  is  a  market  to  cultivate.  A  reference  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  October  3,  1921  (No.  922),  will  show  the  class 
of  boots  and  shoes  required  in  this  country. 

WOOL   AND   ITS  MANUFACTURES 

Woollen  manufactures,  cloth  and  piece  goods. — The  total  imports  of  woollen 
manufactures  in  1921  amounted  to  £662,350,  as  against  £342,680  in  1913.    Of  the 
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former  total  Canada  Bupplied  £32;  the  Tinted  States,  £10,131;  and  Germany,  £1,544. 
Canada  is  not  credited  with  any  imports  in  1913,  while  t lie  United  States  shipped  to 
the  value  of  £215  and  Germany  £15,i2G(5. 

Blankets  and  rugs, — The  value  of  the  imports  of  these  goods  in  1921  was  £413,125, 
as  against  £292,157  in  191.*;.  In  1921  Canada  is  credited  with  £93,  as  against  £2  in 
1913;  the  United  States  £897,  as  against  £75;  and  Germany  £636,  as  against  £14,372. 

Hosiery   (underclothing). —  In   1921  the  value  of  the  imports  of  hosiery  was 
E 1  U.l  18,  »8  against  B92,987  in  1918.    Of  the  former  total  Canada  supplied  £531  and 
-  ■    •  credited  with  any  imports  in  1913;   the  United  States  shipped  £1,442  in  1921, 
pinsl  &,880  in  1913,  and  Germany  £172  and  £7,467  in  1921  and  1913  respec- 
tively. 

Clothing,  not  rubber  nor  second-hand. — The  value  of  the  import  of  clothing  in 
L921  was  £2,796,1 1 as  against  £2,660,520  in  1913.  Canada  shipped  £1,736  in  1921, 
as  against  £24  in  1913;  the  United  States,  £21,981  and  £33,105;  and  Germany,  £8,653 
and  £73,968  in  1921  and  1913  respectively. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  condition  of  overstocked  warehouses  bought  at  peak  prices 
■  ar,  no  headway  of  note  was  made  by  Canadian  manufacturers  in  woollen  gar- 
ments, either  knitted  or  woven.    It  was  unfortunate  that  the  endeavour  was  made 
it  Buch  a  critical  time.    There  is  one  satisfaction,  however,  to  be  registered  in 
connection  with  last  year's  effort  for  the  Canadian  woollen  manufacturers  by  their 
representative,  and  that  is  that  all  buyers  have  looked  at  the  Canadian  range 
;  samples,  and  the  writer  has  heard  on  many  occasions  the  opinion  expressed  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  lines  seen,  in  competition  with  the  United  King- 
dom prices,  should  find  a  place  on  the  South  African  market. 

COTTON 

Pii  ce  goods. — The  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  1921  were  valued  at  £104,822, 
of  which  Canada  supplied  £2,933,  the  United  Sates  £12,819,  and  Germany  £3. 

Cotton  manufactures,  piece  goods. — The  value  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  manu- 
factures imported  in  1921  was  £3,135,413,  as  against  £1,754,769  in  1913.  Canada 
supplied  £1,862  in  1921,  and  is  not  credited  with  any  imports  in  1913.  The  United 
States  supplied  £146,665  in  1921,  as  against  £5,860  in  1913 ;  Germany  shipped  £23,521 
in  1921,  as  against  £152,438  in  1913. 

Hosiery  (underclothing). — The  import  of  hosiery  amounted  to  £1,039,810  in 
1921,  as  against  £696,051  in  1913.  Of  the  former  total  Canada  supplied  to  a  value 
of  £687,  as  against  £6  in  1913 :  the  United  States  £79,197  in  1921,  as  against  £16,423 
in  1913;  and  Germany  £19,158  in  1921,  as  against  £71,919  in  1913. 

As  a  result  of  the  special  mission  on  behalf  of  the  underwear  and  hosiery  manu- 
facturers, some  fair  sample  orders  were  placed,  and  if  the  representation  is  con- 
tinued by  at  least  some  of  the  manufacturers,  good  results  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

The  value  of  Canadian  cotton  duck  is  fully  appreciated,  and  there  will  always 
be  a  certain  demand  for  this.  No  cotton  duck  is  credited  to  Canada  in  1921,  but 
£312  worth  was  imported  in  1913. 

HATS  AND  CAPS 

Hats  and  caps,  felt. — In  1921  the  imports  of  these  goods  amounted  to  50,799 
dozen  valued  at  £209,626.  Canada  shipped  19  dozen  valued  at  £71,  the  United 
States  747  dozen  valued  at  £1,101,  and  Germany  140  dozen  valued  at  £428. 

>>rav:. — The  total  import  of  straw  hats  amounted  to  46,561  dozen  in  1921 
valued  at  £116,996,  as  against  55,456  dozen  valued  at  £58,474  in  1913.  In  1921 
Canada  supplied  one  dozen  valued  at  £7,  and  none  are  listed  as  imported  from 

da  in  1913.  The  United  States  supplied  48  dozen  valued  at  £390  in  1921, 
as  against  207  dozen  valued  at  £399  in  1913,  and  Germany  shipped  eight  dozen 
valued  at  £23  in  1921,  as  against  433  dozen  valued  at  £353  in  1913. 
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All  other,  n.o.d. — The  import  of  all  other  hats  and  caps  in  1921  amounted 
to  85,543  dozen  in  1921,  as  against  208,213  dozen  in  1913  valued  at  £147,768  and 
£194,945  respectively.  Canada  did  not  supply  any  in  1913,  but  is  credited  with 
22  dozen  in  1921  valued  at  £31.  The  United  States  supplied  3,280  dozen  in  1921 
valued  at  £8,105,  as  against  884  dozen  valued  at  £2,266  in  1913.  Germany  shipped 
814  dozen  in  1921  valued  at  £584,  as  against  8,596  dozen  valued  at  £6,214  in  1913. 

Since  1913  another  entry  has  been  made  showing  felt  hats  as  a  separate  entry; 
this  must  be  considered  when  comparing  totals  of  N.O.D.  entry.  In  felt  hats  97 
per  cent  of  the  supply  is  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  straws  the  United  Kingdom 
supplies  about  75  per  cent,  and  Italy  is  the  next,  best  source  of  supply.  In  the 
N.O.D.  entry,  seven-eighths  of  the  total  import  is  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Arrangements  have  just  been  concluded  for  the  representation  of  one  Canadian 
manufacturer.  Inquiries  have  been  made  by  one  South  African  agent  regarding 
the  possible  supply  of  straw  hats  in  Canada. 

HABERDASHERY 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather. — The  value  of  the  import  of  leather  gloves  and 
mittens  in  1921  was  £21,244,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £554,  he  United  States  £63, 
and  Germany  £306. 

Gloves  and  mittens,  not  leather. — A  decided  decrease  is  shown  in  the  importa- 
tions of  this  commodity,  which  were  valued  at  £24,478  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
£52,640  in  1913.  Of  these  totals,  Canada's  share  was  practically  nil ;  viz.  £8  for  1921, 
and  £1  for  1913,  as  compared  with  £502  in  1921,  and  £182  in  1913  for  the  United 
States,  and  £2,093  in  1921  and  £8,300  in  1913  for  Germany.  It  will  be  noted  that 
although  the  shipments  of  the  United  States  were  less  than  those  from  Germany 
for  1921,  it  was  an  increase  for  the  former  country,  as  compared  with  a  large 
decrease  for  the  latter. 

Other  lines,  n.o.d. — The  total  importations  for  1921  were  £735,816,  as  compared 
to  £1,246,359  for  1913.  Canada,  however,  shows  an  increase  during  this  period, 
shipments  amounting  to  £1,911  being  forwarded  in  1921  as  compared  to  £28  in 
1913.  On  the  other  hand,  importations  from  the  United  States  remained  almost 
stationary,  viz  £16,891  for  1921,  as  compared  with  £17,436  for  1913,  while  Germany's 
shipments  decreased  to  £12,950  in  1921,  as  against  £207,950  in  1913. 

Corsets. — In  this  commodity,  figures  are  not  available  for  1913,  but  the  importa- 
tions for  1921  show  a  total  of  £115,656,  of  which  Canada  secured  £3,454,  as  com- 
pared to  the  United  States  with  £31,942,  and  Germany  with  £10. 

Representation  on  the  spot  is  making  itself  felt  in  two  of  the  above  lines  of 
import.  There  should  be  many  other  lines  under  this  heading  manufactured  in 
Canada  which  would  find  a  market.  Correspondence  with  this  office,  giving  details 
of  the  line,  the  supply,  price  and  commission  allowed  to  the  selling  agent,  and 
any  other  data,  will  be  useful  in  enabling  the  right  representation  to  be  secured. 

SILK    AND    MANUFACTURES    OF — IMPORTS 

Hosiery,  Underclothing. — The  total  value  of  importations  of  this  commodity 
show  a  big  increase  since  1913,  the  figures  for  1921  being  £133,200  as  compared 
with  £4,870  in  1913.  Of  this  total,  Canada  secured  in  1921  trade  to  the  value  of 
£751,  as  compared  with  nil  in  1913;  the  United  States  increased  her  values  to 
£58,773  in  1921,  as  compared  with  £447  in  1913,  while  Germany  shows  a  gain  of 
£2,283  in  1921  as  compared  with  £820  in  1913. 

Representation,  even  under  the  most  difficult  conditions,  has  already  had  its 
effect  as  regards  silk  manufactures  made  in  Canada.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  business 
arising  from  last  year's  efforts  is  more  in  evidence  in  this  year's  figures,  but 
unless  the  representation  is  continued,  and  the  shipper  uses  better  judgment  in 
packing  and  inspection  of  stock  before  it  is  shipped,  there  will  be  no  repeat  orders. 
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toun.uu:.  r<  ri:  and  twine — imports 

Cordage  and  rope,  not  wire  rope. — The  importations  of  this  commodity  have 
:  a  reached  pre  war  figures,  the  total  for  1921  showing  a  value  of  £53,664  as 
compared  with  £54.318  in  1918.  Of  this  total,  the  United  States  secured  trade 
to  the  value  of  Lo.TSo  in   1  i>i_»  1   as  compared  with  £1,661  in  1913,  while  Canada 

3  tit!.  If  the  United  States  can  secure  such  a  satisfactory  proportion  of 
South  Africa's  imports  under  this  heading,  Canada  should  also  be  able  to  enter 
this  market. 

Binder  twine. — The  value  of  the  importations  of  this  commodity  totalled 
a»:/.;>o  in  1921,  as  compared  with  £19,103  in  1913.  Of  this  total,  Canada's  figures 
show  a  startling  decline,  the  value  for  1921  being  only  £25,  as  compared  with 
£12,322  in  1913,  while  the  United  States  figures  were  in  1921  £2,746,  as  com- 
pared with  £5,413  in  1913. 

In  I'll-  war  years,  Canadian  binder  twine  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  total 
•ts,  bul  since  the  beginning  of  1919  it  has  been  a  most  difficult  task  to  interest 
any  of  the  importers  in  this  commodity.    The  Canadian  quotations  were  higher 
A  istralian,  and  the  country  was  overstocked  as  a  result  of  the  1918  imports, 
ahi'tit   four  to  live  times  the  annual  requirements  were  brought  in,  and  at 
peak  prices.     The  total  value  that  year  was  £157,279,  and  of  this  amount,  Australia 
shipped  £136,419,  and  the  United  States  £18,095. 

Direct  representation  and  competitive  prices  are  the  only  means  by  which 
Canada  may  again  secure  pride  of  place  in  these  imports  into  the  Union. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  June,  17,  1922. — There  are  indications  that  the  crisis  in  the  live- 
stock industry  has  now  passed,  but  prices  are  still  low,  and  a  complete  recovery  can- 
not be  expected  for  many  months.  Present  quotations  for  cows  of  a  good  type  are 
about  5  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound,  and  for  those  of  general  quality  4 
•  nts  per  pound.  These  figures  are  reflected  in  a  slight  increase  in  the  retail  price 
of  beef,  which  is  now  approximately  35  cents  per  kilo,  or  say  6|  cents  Canadian 
currency  per  pound.  The  exports  of  chilled  beef  and  other  meat  products  are 
increasing,  and  small  consignments  have  recently  been  sent  to  Canada  by  a  well- 
known  local  packing-house  (Frigorifico). 

It  is  reported  that  contracts  are  about  to  be  made  between  the  Government 
Commission,  which  is  at  present  visiting  Europe,  and  German  interests  for  the 
supply  of  live  cattle  and  meat  to  Central  Europe,  the  Government  undertaking  to 
supply  annually  50,000  live  cattle  and  60,000  tons  of  meat,  payment  to  be  taken  in 
merchandise  on  a  basis  to  be  fixed  at  a  later  date.  If  confirmed  by  the  parties  inter- 
ested, this  arrangement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  two  years,  with  option  of  extension. 

The  present  demand  for  wheat  is  below  normal,  but  satisfactory  prices  are  being 
obtained,  and  there  are  indications  that  any  increase  in  this  demand  would  cause 
quotations  to  harden  with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  growers.  A  further  favour- 
able element  in  the  situation  is  due  to  a  recent  downward  adjustment  in  cargo  rates 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  react  upon  the  demand  for  cereals  in  general  by  European 
countries.  Present  prices  of  wheat  vary  from  $11.90  to  $12.50  per  100  kilos,  or  say 
from  $1.35  to  $1.55  Canadian  currency  per  bushel  alongside  vessel  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Total  shipments  from  January  1  to  June  17  amount  to  2,308,659  tons,  as  compared 
with  1,181,382  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921. 

The  demand  for  other  cereals  is  fairly  active,  the  figures  for  export  being  as 
follows : — 

Jan.  1  to  June  17    Jan.  1  to  June  17 
1922  1921 

Maize  Tons  391,438  551,082 

Oats  "  196,443  182,965 

Barley  "  12,080  26,379 

Linseed  "  391,438  551,082 
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The  course  of  exchange  during  the  past  month  has  been  regular,  without  much 
variation  in  either  direction;  the  quotation  for  Canadian  funds  in  Buenos  Aires  at 
the  time  of  writing  is  123-10  Argentine  gold  pesos  per  100  Canadian  dollars  (i.e. 
the  paper  peso  is  worth  35-8  cents  in  Canadian  currency)  and  the  tendency  is  for 
Argentine  currency  to  decrease  in  value.  The  question  of  exchange  does  not  appear 
at  present  to  be  affecting  international  trade  to  any  serious  extent. 

The  demand  for  foreign  manufactures  shows  signs  of  improvement,  and  general 
interest  is  being  shown  by  importers  of  a  large  variety  of  products;  this  more 
particularly  applies  to  lumber,  coal,  and  iron  and  steel  products,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  for  cement  and  various  classes  of  paper  products.  The  Government  has 
recently  invited  tenders  for  coal  and  motor  trucks,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
shortly  be  in  the  market  for  steel  rails  and  other  railway  equipment.  A  cargo  of 
some  5,000  tons  of  rails  has  recently  arrived  for  use  in  the  construction  of  lines  in 
Patagonia,  this  being  the  first  consignment  on  account  of  an  order  for  40,000  tons 
placed  last  year  with  the  Thyssen  interests  of  Germany.  Large  quantities  of  barbed 
wire  have  also  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  tendency  among  importers  to  consider  quotations  from 
North  American  sources,  and  this  is  due  to  a  slightly  increased  demand  for  products 
which  European  manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  supply  within  a  reasonable  time. 
It  is  still,  however,  a  buyers'  maiket,  and  the  importer  is  now  generally  able  to 
impose  the  terms  of  payment  which  were  customary  before  the  war.  Very  few  local 
firms  are  willing  to  consider  letters  of  credit  and,  in  consequence,  the  usual  terms 
offered  are  cash  against  documents  or  better;  in  fact,  exporters  who  a  year  ago  were 
demanding  irrevocable  letters  of  credit  are  now  offering  up  to  ninety  days'  sight. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  one  of  the  largest  steel  companies  in  the  Argentine 
is  under  process  of  reorganization  with  a  view  to  coping  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  steel  and  iron  products  which  is  anticipated  in  the  future.  The  company  being 
controlled  by  English  financial  interests,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  management  will 
provide  an  opening  for  good  connections  with  Canadian  and  other  British  manu- 
facturers. Any  further  developments  of  interest  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Dominion  in  this  connection  will  be  reported  in  due  course. 

The  price  of  Government  securities  in  the  Argentine  shows  a  slight  tendency 
to  rise.  As  quotations  for  these  securities  (cedillas)  are  usually  taken  as  a  baro- 
meter of  commercial  and  financial  conditions,  this  fact  has  generally  been  taken  as 
an  indication  of  renewed  confidence  in  the  outlook  for  the  future.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  early  in  the  present  year  operations  in  Argentine  cedulas 
were  authorized  in  Spain,  and  this  has  produced  an  increased  demand  which  must 
have  had  its  effect  on  quotations.  Thus  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  present  instance 
cannot  by  itself  be  taken  as  an  accurate  indication  of  improved  business  conditions. 

BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES   IN  JAMAICA 
1.  Canadian  Indent  Houses  for  West  Indian  Trade 

G.  B.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Jamaica 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  June  8,  1922. — The  old-established  houses,  which  make  up 
the  backbone  of  West  Indian  commercial  life,  present  a  peculiar  problem  to  the 
Canadian  exporter.  They  constitute  the  class  of  distributors  whom  he  is  most 
anxious  to  reach.  However,  if  he  appoints  one  of  these  houses  as  his  representative, 
he  is  automatically  precluded  from  further  connections  with  any  of  the  others  as 
these  old-established  houses  make  it  a  point  never  to  buy  from  each  other  if  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  supplies  elsewhere.  In  addition,  an  agency  placed  with  such 
a  house  in  many  cases  means  that  no  excessive  canvass  will  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer's  goods.  iThese  houses  have  their  own 
clientele  which  comes  to  them  for  their  wants,  and  the  manufacturer  may  be  reason- 
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ably  sure  of  supplying  ono  sot  of  retail  customers  and  possibly  few  others.  Therefore 

in  many  oases  the  Canadian  manufacturer  passes  by  the  old-established  houses  and 
uts  a  manufacturers'  representative  who  will  cover  the  entire  trade  in  his 
behalf.    Hut  this  unfortunately  serves  to  preclude  him  from  any  sales  to  any  of  the 

[shed  houses;  those  latter  import  direct,  and  they  are  as  proud  of  not  paying 
commissions  to  local  agents  as  they  arc  of  refusing  to  buy  from  each  other.  This 

udividuality  places  the  Canadian  exporter  in  the  position  of  having*  to  take 
his  choice  between  what  an  agent  may  possibly  do  for  him  in  the  large  field  and  what 
one  of  the  old-established  houses  will  assuredly  do  for  him  with  a  comparatively 
restricted  custom. 

Another  difficulty  in  catering  to  West  Indian  trade  arises  from  the  extremely 
small  scope  which  each  colony  offers.  In  reality  each  colony  can  only  take  from  the 
average  Canadian  manufacturer  about  as  much  as  a  first-class  retail  account  at 
home  All  business  is  done  in  small  parcel  orders  which  are  a  nuisance  to  the  Cana- 
dian exporter  and  to  the  West  Indian  importer  alike.  As  an  illustration  the  case 
of  a  West  Indian  hardware  merchant  may  be  taken.  To  keep  his  stock  up,  the  hard- 
wan-  merchant  probably  needs  small  quantities  of  perhaps  50  to  75  different  lines 
manufactured  by  perhaps  30  to  50  different  concerns.  If  this  hardware  merchant 
is  to  place  his  orders  through  local  agents,  it  means  searching  out  a  large  number 
of  these  agents  and  placing  a  little  bit  of  business  with  each.  This  is  a  great  bother, 
as  it  means  separate  payments,  separate  packages,  separate  customs  clearances,  and 
the  arrival  of  stock  over  a  considerable  period.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  hardware 
merchant  imports  direct  from  each  manufacturer,  it  means  even  more  bother,  as 
he  has  the  entire  work  of  forwarding  separate  orders  over  and  over  again  for  small 
quantities  of  supplies. 

On  account  of  such  difficulties  the  established  general  merchants  of  the  West 
Indies,  together  with  a  large  and  growing  class  of  importing  retailers,  prefer  to  do 
oil  business  through  indent  agents  in  New  York  and  London.  They  simply  forward 
an  order  for  every  class  of  supply  which  they  require;  the  indent  house  does  their 
business  for  them  and  the  goods  come  properly  handled  in  one  shipment.  There 
is  a  minimum  of  documentation;  the  supplies  arrive  together;  their  packing  and 
invoicing  is  certain  to  be  correct;  and  for  this  service  the  indent  house  almost 
invariably  charges  a  smaller  commission  than  a  manufacturers'  representative  or 
brokerage  house. 

The  difficulty  of  Canadian  participation  in  this  indent  business  is  of  course 
obvious.  Canada  is  a  limited  market  in  which  to  purchase.  Sticking  to  the  hard- 
ware illustration,  the  Jamaican  importer  of  this  class  of  goods  is  reasonably  certain, 
if  he  sends  an  order  to  New  York  or  London  for  seventy-five  different  items  of 
hardware,  to  obtain  prices  on  each  which  will  result  in  a  fair  average  cost.  Some 
may  be  a  little  more  in  New  York,  some  a  little  more  in  London;  but  the  importers 
learn  what  to  buy  in  each  market  and  gradually  eliminate  waste  in  such  bulk  buying. 
The  Jamaica  importer  is  not  so  certain  regarding  Canada.  He  might  perhaps  buy 
axes  and  lawn  mowers  cheaper  in  the  Dominion,  but  he  would  pay  much  more  for 
corrugated  sheets  and  barbed  wire;  therefore  he  feels,  correctly  enough,  that  the  sum 
total  of  his  requirements  will  be  obtainable  at  the  cheapest  figure  in  the  largest 
market.  So  if  a  Jamaica  merchant  wishes  to  appoint  a  Canadian  indent  house  as  his 
purchasing  agents  he  must 

(1)  Either  insist  that  this  Canadian  house  purchase  in  the  United  States  when 
a  better  price  is  offered  there:  or 

(2)  Do  all  his  ordering  from  catalogue  naming  the  source  of  purchase  which 

he  desires.  i  .         n  , 

Neither  of  these  compulsions  is  entirely  feasible  or  convenient.  Under  (1)  a 
Canadian  indent  house  may  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  export  discounts  from 
American  manufacturers;  and  under  (2)  the  Jamaica  merchant  is  obliged  to  do  part 
of  the  task  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect  his  indent  house  to  perform.  It  is  not 
always  convenient  to  indicate  the  source  of  purchase,  and  in  addition,  an  established 
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indent  house  is  often  cognizant  of  sources  of  supply  which  offer  better  value  than 
direct  purchase  from  manufacturers.  It  will  thus  be  evident  that  there  are  grounds 
for  the  hesitancy  of  West  Indian  firms  to  entrust  their  buying  to  Canadian  houses. 

Canadian  purchasing  agents  who  wish  to  represent  West  Indian  purchasers 
cannot  expect  to  receive  the  carte  blanche  instructions  which  such  importers  would 
issue  to  their  London  and  New  York  connections.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
lines  manufactured  in  Canada  which  meet  any  competition;  from  the  writer's  judg- 
ment, more  than  the  average  West  Indian  suspects,  and  it  is  the  first  task  of  an  indent 
agent  to  ferret  out  such  lines  for  his  importer's  benefit. 

Jamaican  houses  handling  the  following  lines  of  goods  are  particularly  well 
situated  for  considering  Canadian  indent  connections: — 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

Hardware. 

Furniture. 

Stationery,  paper,  and  dry  goods. 

The  lumber  and  building  materials  trade  lends  itself  to  indent  purchasing 
because  of  its  homogeneity,  the  small  parcel  nature  of  the  West  Indian  demand, 
and  the  proximity  of  such  supplies  to  Atlantic  ports.  The  hardware  trade  prefers 
to  buy  through  purchasing  houses  for  the  reasons  noted  heretofore,  viz.:  because 
any  other  purchasing  method  is  too  bothersome.  Furniture  purchases  are  done  in 
this  colony  on  something  approaching  a  mail  order  basis,  and  in  these  lines  an  indent 
house  with  wide  connections  in  the  furniture  trade  could  do  very  well.  For  the 
stationery  and  dry  goods  trade,  the  advantage  lies  in  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
supplies,  and  the  advantage  of  a  buying  service  which  can  pick  and  choose. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  WEST  INDIAN  INDENT  BUSINESS 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  any  Canadian  purchasing  agents  entering  this  field 
is  obvious.  He  must  first  find  the  class*  of  supply  which  the  West  Indian  importer 
wants.  In  the  case  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  this  is  a  simple  task,  as  the 
specifications  in  these  trades  are  largely  standard.  However,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  for  the  Canadian  purchasing  agents  to  prove  some  bona  fide  to  their  Cana- 
dian connections  in  order  to  obtain  the  export  discounts  which  are  allowed  by  almost 
all  exporting  firms.  Having  arranged  the  source  of  supply,  the  indent  agents  should 
draft  their  price  lists,  and  should  circularize  all  West  Indian  purchasers. 

This  price  list  is  a  very  important  item.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  come  forward 
regularly  and  sufficiently  frequently  to  avoid  the  costs  of  too  many  cabled  corrections. 
It  should  be  designed  to  make  the  New  York  boat  at  such  intervals  as  will  permit 
the  placing  of  cabled  orders  from  the  price  lists  by  subsequent  Canadian  sailings 
without  undue  delay.  With  the  United  States  so  much  closer,  the  time  element 
intrudes  tremendously  in  making  Canadian  sales  in  the  Caribbean,  and  Canadian 
purchasing  agents  could  only  be  successful  through  nice  calculation  of  the  quickest 
routing  to  this  colony. 

Then  again,  the  prices  in  such  a  list  must  be  firm,  unless  cancelled  by  subsequent 
price  lists  or  by  cabled  corrections.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  designate  such  prices 
as  firm  is  to  state,  "for  shipment  by  ss.  upon  if  orders 

are  received  before  The  Jamaican  merchant  is  familiar  with  each 

ship  upon  this  run,  and  the  above  statement  links  him  with  his  goods  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  In  addition,  such  a  price  list  guarantees  prompt  shipment;  this 
is  a  point  upon  which  Canadian  exporters  are  very  poorly  regarded  in  this  colony, 
and  such  a  guarantee  would  go  a  long  way  towards  converting  an  unbeliever  to  the 
experiment  of  a  trial  shipment. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  such  quotations  from  purchasing  agents  should  *be 
c.i.f.  Kingston,  and  units  of  measurement  should  be  explicit.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  the  first  precaution,  the  writer  has  found  a  fair  number  of  Jamaican 
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importers  who  compute  their  landed  costs  from  f.o.b.  quotation  through  a  gross  addi- 
tion of  88  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  cover  freight,  insurance,  wharfage  and  duty.  A 
baX  quotation  often  shows  an  astonishing  saving  to  the  merchant  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  this  computation.  With  regard  to  measurements,  it  should  be 
remembered  thai  units  of  measuremenl  unfortunately  are  not  standard  throughout 
th(  As  an  illustration,  the  case  of  shingles  may  be  noted,  which  are  pur- 

chased  in  Canada  by  number  and  in  the  Southern  States  by  the  count,  the  latter 
being  based  upon  a  unit-sized  shingle.  It  is  in  these  little  points  that  the  Canadian 
purchasing  agent  will  prove  his  worth,  and  the  incorporation  of  such  details  in  his 
first  quotations  will  be  an  excellent  advertisement  of  his  worth. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  a  code.    The  old-established  purchasing  houses 
have  reduced  the  matter  of  code  communications  to  a  fine  art,  and  an  ordinary  ten- 
rd  often  contains  full  instructions  regarding  a  shipment.    As  mentioned  in 
rmer  reports,  the  writer  has  admired  greatly  the  code  of  an  American  flour  mill, 
ised  a  three-letter  code  covering  the  names  of  all  ships  upon  this  run, 
the  names  i  E  their  chief  customers,  quantity  shipments  by  each  of  the  ships  out 
\       Fork,  together  with  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  general  phrases.  Such 
•     extreme  value,  and    its  service  tells  immensely.    No  Canadian 
-    g  agent  should  attempt  general  purchasing  without  something  of  the  same 

kind. 

1     3    price  lists  having  been  compiled,  the  Canadian  purchasing  agent  should 
tis  service  to  the  West  Indian  importer,  stating  his  business  methods,  asking 
how  his  prices  compare,  and  requesting  a  trial  order.    He  should  also  ask  if  there 
lines  upon  which  the  importer  in  question  might  desire  quotations. 
Fr  m  the  writer's  experience,  the  above  proposition,  if  well  prepared,  would  result 
Qsiderable  number  of  trial  orders.    All  future  engagements  would  undoubt- 
edly hang  upon  the  successful  execution  of  such  trial  orders,  and  they  should  be 
given  the  utmost  attention. 

It  would  be  particularly  fatal  for  a  purchasing  agent  to  take  the  easy  way  in 
the  initial  stages  of  his  connection,  and  act  merely  as  a  broker  in  his  purchasing. 
If  he  places  the  orders  of  his  West  Indian  conections  for  direct  shipment,  and  con- 
siders the  business  closed,  he  will  speedily  find  that  his  business  is  indeed  closed, 
but  principally  from  the  other  end.  The  purchasing  agent  is  the  responsible  person 
for  the  commission  of  the  order,  and  the  West  Indian  merchant  depends  upon  him 
h  orders  correct  in  every  respect.  To  that  end,  Canadian  purchasing 
agents  should  be  prepared  to  handle  the  documentation  of  their  orders,  and  to  super- 
vise the  packing  and  shipping  of  such  orders.  Unquestionably,  the  onus  of  such 
duty  should  rest  upon  the  manufacturer,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  responsibility 
of  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  correctness  of  his  shipment. 

It  is  very  possible  that  in  the  first  price  list  submitted  by  Canadian  buying 
ts,  only  a  few  of  the  articles  enumerated  therein  will  interest  West  Indian 
purchasers.  However,  the  first  list  only  represents  an  initial  attempt,  and  the  aim 
of  the  purchasing  agent  must  be  to  steadily  obtain  new  quotations  upon  those  lines 
vhich  the  West  Indian  merchant  is  interested,  and  to  arrive  gradually  at  those 
commodities  which  Canada  can  sell  in  this  market  in  co-mpetition  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  case  of  lumber  and  building  supplies,  compara- 
tively few  quotations  will  be  necessary,  and  therefore  little  alterations  need  be  made 
in  the  items  of  the  price  list  from  time  to  time.  In  the  case  of  other  manufactured 
goods,  however,  the  Canadian  purchasing  agent  must  necessarily  do  considerable 
experimenting  with  his  price  list  before  he  gleans  those  commodities  in  which  con- 
siderable business  is  to  be  done.  It  would  therefore  be  in  order  for  the  Canadian 
house,  when  applying  to  a  West  Indian  merchant  to  consider  such  a  purchasing 
connection,  to  ask  the  merchant  for  a  stock  list  which  would  inform  the  Canadian 
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house  as  to  the  scope  of  the  "West  Indian  merchant's  trade.  At  the  same  time,  the 
West  Indian  merchant  could  be  asked  to  designate  those  items  in  which  he  would 
be  particularly  interested  in  receiving  Canadian  quotations.  These  requests,  if 
honoured,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  linking  up  the  Canadian  purchasing  agent 
and  the  West  Indian  importer. 

CUBAN   MARKET   FOR   CERTAIN   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GONZALEZ-IIOYUELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  May  31,  1922. — Codfish. — Market  steady,  due  to  short  arrivals,  but 
demand  here  is  rather  dull.  The  local  trade  is  selling  at  $12.50  for  black  nape  and 
$13.50  white  nape.  Shipments  of  Norwegian  cod  continue  to  arrive  in  this  market, 
principally  a  low  grade  of  small  mixed  sizes  which  is  sold  at  about  $10.50.  This 
quality  greatly  affects  the  market  and  keeps  the  same  from  going  up. 

Potatoes. — There  is  nothing  more  expected  of  the  old  crop  from  Canada,  as  the 
last  two  boats  arriving  here  from  Boston  brought  all  that  was  left.  Virginia  is 
offering  now  at  from  $5  to  $5.50  per  barrel,  which  is  sold  here,  delivered,  at  from  $t> 
to  $7. 

Wheat  Flour. — There  continues  to  arrive  wheat  flour  from  Canada,  although  not 
in  very  large  shipments.  During  the  summer  months  the  consumption  of  bread 
reaches  its  minimum  in  this  country.  Canadian  hard  spring  wheat,  first  patent,  is 
now  being  quoted  at  $7.05,  while  the  similar  grade  of  American  flour  is  quoted  at 
$&30  and  $8.10. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  ON  THE  UPWARD  GRADE  IN  THE  BRITISH 

MARKET 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial  of  July  6,  that  butter  is  going  to  be  very  dear  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  During  the  month  of  June  wholesale  prices  advanced  75s. 
per  cwt,  or  8d.  per  pound;  and,  with  spot  stocks  exhausted,  a  considerable  amount  of 
forward  business  was  done  for  arrival  up  to  the  end  of  December  at  prices  which  will 
barely  show  a  profit  at  anything  under  2s.  6d.  per  pound  retail.  A  slight  reaction  in 
prices  in  the  middle  of  last  week,  due  to  profit-taking  by  speculators,  was  quickly 
checked  when  the  gravity  of  the  Irish  position  became  manifest.  Regular  buyers  of 
Irish  butter  are  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  about  their  supplies. 

The  American  market  has  been  excited  on  account  of  the  heavy  buying  from  this 
side,  and  the  Americans  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  unaccustomed 
demand  from  Europe.  American  butter,  which  is  put  up  in  tubs  of  varying  weights, 
gained  a  somewhat  mixed  reputation  on  this  market  during  the  war,  when  large  quan- 
tities were  imported,  by  reason  of  its  unreliable  quality.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  complaints  then  heard,  English  buyers  are  now  taking  steps  to  have  the 
butter  inspected  by  expert  representatives  before  shipment. 

Cheese  prices,  which  usually  move  in  sympathy  with  the  butter  market,  have  also 
made  a  sharp  recovery  from  the  downward  movement  which  set  in  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  are  now  higher  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  this  year.  Canadian  supplies, 
which  will  shortly  be  arriving  in  full  flush,  are  expected  to  be  shorter  than  usual.  Not 
only  is  the  production  in  Canada  below  normal,  but  larger  quantities  of  cheese  have 
crossed  the  border  into  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  the  import  tariff  which 
came  into  force  on  July  1.  As  Canada  is  practically  our  only  overseas  source  of  supply 
during  the  next  six  months,  the  improvement  in  the  cheese  market  will  probably  be 
maintained. 
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SPAIN'S    INTEREST    IN   DAIRY   PRODUCE   AND  AGRICULTURAL 

MACHINERY 

\  ittle  show,  combined  with  an  exhibition  of  dairy  produce  and  agricultural 
machinery,  was  held  recently  at  the  Royal  Park,  Madrid,  says  the  London  Times 
Tradi  Supplement,  In  view  of  its  great  success,  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  an  annual 
event. 

The  Spanish  taste  is  awakening  for  bacon  and  dairy  produce,  such  as  the  more 
delicate  cheeses,  while  condensed  milk  has  a  great  future  before  it  in  this  country, 
i  •  machinery  of  all  kinds,  appliances  used  in  poultry  farming,  which  is  being  more 
scientifically  practised,  offer  a  good  Held  for  manufacturers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
push  their  goods,  advertising  them  in  Spanish.  En  this  connection  the  Madrid  Cattle 
Show  had  B  distinctly  educative  value,  lectures  being  given  to  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  modern  methods  and  manner  of  using  modern  machinery,  from  tractors  to  incu- 
bators  worked  by  electricity. 

In  the  agricultural  machinery  section  the  British  exhibits  were  very  disappointing, 
:  limited  to  sheep-shearing  machines,  a  stand  of  insecticides,  and  one  small  oil 
engine.  American,  French,  German,  and  Austrian  tractors  were  shown,  a  French 
light  tractor,  convertible  into  a  motor-car  attracting  much  attention.  A  Spanish- 
made  threshing  machine  has  appeared  on  the  market.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  dairy 
farming  on  Canadian  methods  is  spreading  in  Spain  and  that  in  every  branch  agri- 
culture  is  progressing,  l1  ls  to  he  hoped  that  the  British  Empire  will  be  better  repre- 
sented at  Madrid  next  year. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  NORWAY 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  for  Norway  and  Denmark, 
ites  under  date  June  20,  1922,  that  the  Norwegian  Statistical  Bureau  has  recently 
issued  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  trade  balance  of  Norway  for  1921,  together 
with  a  comparison  between  these  figures  and  those  for  the  preceding  years.  During 
the  year  1921  total  imports  were  valued  at  1,460  million  kroner,  and  total  exports 
576  million  kroner.  The  balance  of  imports  over  exports  was  thus  884  million  kroner. 
During  1920  imports  totalled  in  value  3,021  million  kroner;  exports,  1,242  million 
kroner.  There  was  thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  1,798  million  kroner. 
The  figures  for  the  year  1914  show  imports  valued  at  567  million  kroner,  exports 
valued  at  410  million  kroner,  showing  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  157 
million  kroner. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  equipment  for  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington. 
Requirements  include  power  house  transformers,  sub-station  transformers,  ventilating 
fans,  goods  lift,  insulators,  etc.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
( '..umioivial  Intellig.  nee  branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote 
.   \     L9973).    The  date  of  closing  for  these  tenders  is  October  3,  1922. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  18,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  July  18.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July  11  are  also  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison: — 


.Week  ending  Week  ending 

July  11,  July  IS, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  m    IS66  $4.5018 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0810  .0865 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0452  .0482 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3928  .3928 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0777  .0815 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1578  .1575 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0783  .0731 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .1938  .1941 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0020  .0022 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0333  .0307 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1660  .1682 

Sweden  Kr.  1.  .268  .2616  .2629 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2180  .2180 

Japan..  Ten  1.  .498  .4855  .4833 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .2984  .2951 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0125  1.0090 

Mexico  $  1.  .49846  .4887  .  .4903 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3641  .3620 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1390  .1374 

Roumania  ..Lei  1.  .193  ••••  .... 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4.5065  4.4991 

Shanghai,   China .  ...Tael  1.  .631  -8029  .792] 
Batavia,  Java.   .Guilder  1.  .402  .384  3  .3847 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $  1.  .49  -5234  .5234 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  l. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.           I     -9394-. 9464  .9384-. 9463 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  l. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  l. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

213.  Dairy  cattle. — An  important  dairy  farm  near  Tokyo  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  farms  or  dairies  interested  in  the  export  of  dairy  cattle.  Only  Holstein 
(black  and  white  cows)  are  required.  Heifers  or  milking  cows  five  or  six  years  old 
to  the  number  of  30  or  40  monthly  might  be  imported  if  found  practicable. 
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214  Butter. — A  Japanese  dairy  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian 
d  liriea  on  butter  to  the  extent  of  5,000  pounds  per  month.  This  butter  should  be  fresh 
.  reamers  Baited,  :i n« I  packed  50  pounds  to  the  case. 

15.  Flour.  A  Jamaican  firm  wishes  to  act  as  selling  agent,  without  guarantee  of 
customers'  accounts,  foil  Canadian  flour  mills.  Ordinary  terms  for  such  sales,  30 
daj  s. 

216.  Flour,  fish.  etc. — A  .lamaiean  firm  wishes  to  act  as  selling  agent,  on  com- 
mission basis,  without  guarantor  of  customers'  accounts,  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  flour,  fish  (cod  and  salmon),  butter  and  cheese.  Ordinary  terms  for  such 
salt's.  oO  days'  credit. 

217.  Flour. — A  London  flour  importer  already  representing  a  number  of  Cana- 
dian millers  would  like  to  secure  agencies  for  Western  or  Pacific  Coast  mills. 

Is-  Flour. — A  large  and  reputable  organization  of  Chinese  wholesalers  in 
.lamaiea  wish  to  buy  outright.  ."><>  days'  credit,  Canadian  flour. 

219.  Flour,  fish  stuffs,  etc. — A  Jamaican  firm  wishes  to  act  as  agents  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  flour,  fishstuffs,  corn  meal,  corn,  oats,  butter,  margarine, 
edible  oils  and  canned  goods. 

220.  Codfish  (dried). — An  English  firm  would  like  to  handle  a  good  Gaspc 
codfish  shipper's  business,  on  an  agency  basis,  for  Mediterranean  markets. 

221.  Dried  and  pickled  fish. — A  Jamaican  firm  wishes  to  act  as  agent  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  dried  and  pickled  fish. 

222.  Lard. — A  Bristol  broker  would  like  to  handle  an  agency  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  refined  lard. 

223.  Hay.  oats,  beans,  etc. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba,  who 
represents  some  American  commercial  firms  in  this  market,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  and  dealers  of  the  following  articles:  hay,  oats,  beans, 
potatoes,  and  codfish.   He  wishes  to  deal  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

224.  Coal  cutters. — A  Cardiff  firm  desires  to  receive  catalogues,  with  prices 
e.i.t.  English  port,  and  full  particulars  of  coal  cutters. 

225.  Pneumatic  drills. — A  Cardiff  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  penumatic  drills. 

-20.  Artesian  well  pumps. — A  concern  in  South  Wales  desire  particulars  and 
e.i.t.  prices  of  artesian  wrell  pumps  for  use  in  mines. 

227.  Wood  toys. — A  Newport  firm  desire  to  receive  prices  for  children's  cricket 
bats  and  stumps  for  next  summer;  also  children's  wooden  building  blocks. 

228.  Office  equipment. — A  firm  in  Newport  desires  quotations  on  wood  cabinet 
riling  eases  and  office  appliances. 

229.  Paper. — A  Newport  firm  desire  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  writing 
papers  and  newsprint. 

230.  Ecclesiastical  woodenware. — Canadian  manufacturers  who  produce  ecclesias- 
tical  woodenware,  if  interested  in  export  trade,  are  requested  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Bristol  Trade  Commissioner. 

31.  Woodenware. — A  Liverpool  firm,  represented  also  in  London  and  already 
acting  as  agents  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tool  handles  and  other  wooden- 
ware, would  like  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  domestic 
woodenware,  hardware  and  tool  handles,  suitable  for  the  English  market. 

>2.  Cement. — The  London  agents  of  a  South  African  firm  are  in  the  market, 
for  Portland  cement,  and  would  like  to  obtain  quotations  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

233.  Textiles. — A  Dutch  firm  is  in  the  market  for  textile  goods,  such  as  cottons, 
flannels,  sheetings,  and  especially  woollens,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporting  firms. 

234.  Stationery. — A  Havana  firm  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  stationery  (various  articles  comprised),  and  twines  in  general,  on  a  brokerage 
or  commission  basis. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  29;  Tyrrhenia,  Cunard  Line,  July  29;  Regina, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Aug.  5 ;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  11 ; 
Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  11;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  12; 
Victorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  18;  Albania,  Cunard  Line, 
Aug.  19. 

To  London. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July 
27;  Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  July  29;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  5;  Venusia, 
Cunard  Line,  Aug.  12;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  15;  Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Anchor  Line,  July  28;  Metaganm,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  29;  Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  4;  Saturnia,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  11;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  10. 

To  Avonmouth. — Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  26;  Concordia. 
Anchor  Line,  July  29;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5;  Lakonia, 
Anchor  Line,  Aug.,  9. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  3;  Manchester 
Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  17. 

To  Newcastle  and  IjEITH. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  July  28;  Cairnvalona, 
Thomson  Line,  Aug.  4;   Cairnross,  Thomson  lane,  Aug.  11. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  2; 
Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  16. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Lane,  July  30. 
To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  July  30. 
To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  July  30. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug,  Ll ;  Deuel, 
Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Aug.  10. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  28;  Hastings  County, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  5;  Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Cherbourg. — Antonia  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  5;  Poland,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Hamburg. — West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  30;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Trans 
ports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  2;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  5;  Lord  London- 
derry, Head  Line,  Aug.  6;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  10. 

To  Rotterdam. — West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  July  30;  Lord  Londonderry,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  6;  Grey  Count]/,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  8. 

To  Copenhagen. — St.  Anthony,  Sprague  Lines,  Aug.  1. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demeraka. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  2. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  3. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  July  26;  Montrose,  New  Zealand  Line,  Aug.  25. 
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Po  Soi  mi  Africa.  -Faniee,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Aug.  7. 

To  Sr.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottbtown,  V.V.X.— Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Governmenl  Merchant  Marine,  July  28. 

ro  Im'iv  iKD  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  in  August. 

From  Quebec 

T.>  Soi  rHAMPTON  wi'  Hamburg.-  Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ship-. Ltd.,  Am:.  ;>. 

ro  I  BERBOURG,  HAMBURG,  wn  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  -Inly  25  and  Aug.  22;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  8. 

ro  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 

sdiips,  Ltd.,  Aug.  ;». 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday  every  week;  Sable  /.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Companies,  July  29,  Aug.  5 
and  12. 

To  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.— A  steamer,  July  26. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermi  da,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Line.  Aug.  6. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Carmarthenshire,   Royal   Mail  Steam 
el    Company,   loading  July;   Lock  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Line, 
August. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Eemdylc,  Royal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  Company,  loading  August;  Kinderdylc, .  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Line, 
September. 

To  Bordeai  x,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Saint  Joseph,  French  Line, 

July-August;  Mississippi,  French  line,  August-September;  Indiana,  French  Line, 
Sept.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Si  va.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — MaJcura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line.  Aug.  IS;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept  7. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Grace  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Aug. 
10;  Tynda/rt  us,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Aug.  12. 

To  Yore  (via  Panama  Canal). — Eastern  Merchant,  Luckcnbach  Steamship 

( '<•..  Tnc,  July. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Ealcata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug.  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Aug..  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
Australia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  T^td.,  July  27;  Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  10;  Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  12; 
Arizona  Maru.  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairmna, 
( lanadiau  Australasian  Line,  Aug.  10;  Haurahi,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  5. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard   des  Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the} 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  7():>  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O  , 
Bo  ma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  *nd  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
reprtttntativei  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  t.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

k:  S.  Wel.b.  Keconquista  No.  4G,  BuenOS 
AJrtS.     OobU   Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  140 
Q,  P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Ex- 
Change  Building.  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress .  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max.  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E  II.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

j.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barrg,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom, 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam. )    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John   street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia. 


B.   Miilin,  The  Royal  Exchange 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Building, 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway'      Cable    Address,  Sontuma, 
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British  West  Indies 

H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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INDEX   TO   THE   "  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  24,  1922,  is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue.  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index,  in  bound 
volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  may  be  out  of  print),  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  index,  may  be 
had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 

ITALIAN  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

A  report  summarizing  the  Italian  customs  regulations  in  regard  to  invoicing, 
etc.,  has  been  forwarded  by  T.rade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Milan,  Italy,  and 
printed  in  leaflet  form  for  distribution.  Copies  of  this  leaflet  may  be  obtained  by 
parties  interested  in  exports  to  Italy  by  applying  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  JUNE.  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  June  of  this  year  shows  that,  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $G1,66S,729  as  against 
$57,643,658  in  June,  1921,  and  $134,692,344  in  June  1920.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  June,  1922,  were  valued  at  $10,728,671  as  against  $8,231,848 
in  June,  1921,  and  $24,119,019  in  June,  1920.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  June,  1922,  were  valued  at  $39,901,675  as  against  $42,137,669  in  June,  1921,  and 
$88,074,554  in  June,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June, 
1922,  were  valued  at  $731,833,317  as  against  $1,085,311,676  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,210,216,377  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  June,  1922,  was 
$71,760,563  as  against  $58,576,299  for  June,  1921,  and  $106,537,835  for  June,  1920. 
The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $24,305,343  in  June,  1922,  as 
compared  with  $23,510,312  in  June,  1921,  and  $32,825,577  during  June,  1920.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $29,889,783  during  June,  1922,  as  against 
$22,643,621  in  June,  1921,  and  $45,908,676  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1920. 
The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
June,  1922,  was  $751,654,994  as  against  $1,113,336,822  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1920-21,  and  $1,232,632,099  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1920.  The 
month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $10,091,834;  the  returns  for 
the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $19,821,677. 
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HAY  REQUIRED  IN  BRISTOL.  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  July  11,  1922. — This  office  has  been  watching  with  considerable  interest 
the  hay  crop  prospects  in  this  area  with  a  view  to  opening  up  Canadian  importation 
if  possible.  Bain  has  recently  fallen  and  gone  some  way  to  save  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  crop.  The  rain  has  saved  the  roots  which  in 
the  agricultural  area  of  this  district  together  with  straw  suffices  for  the  sheep.  How- 
ever, in  the  mining  areas  the  position  is  quite  favourable  for  Canadian  importation. 

A  trade  inquiry,  published  on  page  212  of  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  gives  particulars  of  a  demand  from  a  firm  of  large  hay  merchants 
who  are  contractors  for  the  British  Government.  Particularly  in  the  colliery  areas, 
where  numbers  of  ponies  are  in  use,  hay  will  be  required. 

WAV  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

The  usual  way  of  doing  business  is  cash  against  documents.  The  hay  required 
is  clover  mixtures.  Canada  should  do  well  in  regard  to  this  trade  as  the  writer 
understands  the  crop  in  Ireland  is  poor.  Further,  the  unsettled  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  south  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time  is  not  conducive  to  business  being 
transacted.  The  price  of  the  hay  should  be  when  landed  here  around  £6  to  £6  10s.; 
in  some  cases  it  has  even  gone  to  £7  a  long  ton. 

TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  "Watson 

London,  July  13,  1922. — June  witnessed  practically  no  change  in  the  trade  posi- 
tion. Some  slight  increase  in  activity  is  reported  in  certain  industries,  with  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  unemployment,  but  this  mainly  represents  replacement  of 
depleted  stocks,  and  while  there  have  been  isolated  announcements  of  foreign  orders 
being  secured  by  United  Kingdom  firms,  there  is  no  indication  as  yet  of  the  revival 
in  export  trade  which  is  so  eagerly  looked  for.  Indeed,  the  June  figures  just  issued 
show  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  in  imports  and  10  per  cent  in  exports  of  British  goods, 
in  comparison  with  May. 

LOWERING  OF  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  RATES 

A  favourable  feature  of  distinct  importance  is  the  announcement  just  made 
that  a  substantial  reduction  in  railway  freight  rates  will  come  into  force  on  August  1. 

While  previous  concessions  have  been  made  in  certain  commodities,  this  is  the 
first  reduction  covering  the  whole  range  of  railway  freight  traffic  granted  since  the 
end  of  the  war  period,  and  is  the  result  of  protracted  negotiations  between  the  leading 
industrial  bodies  and  the  managements  of  the  English  and  Welsh  railways.  The 
new  rates,  however,  still  average  somewhere  about  75  per  cent  above  the  1914  tariff. 
So  far,  the  Scottish  railways  have  not  participated  in  the  agreement,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated that  they  will  fall  into  line. 

While  the  reductions  vary  considerably,  they  usually  amount  to  between  20  and 
25  per  cent,  and  the  cheaper  rates  of  freight  now  operative  for  coal  and  other  fuel 
should  not  only  greatly  benefit  industries  generally,  but  also  help  export  trade. 

PROTECTION  VERSUS  FREE  TRADE 

The  announcement  made  in  the  report  dated  June  16,  published  in  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  of  July  1  (Xo.  961),  that  the  British  Government  had 
decided  to  briijg  into  force  a  dumping  duty  of  33^  per  cent  on  German  imports  of 
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fabric  gloves  under  Pari  II  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  was  followed  by 
the  issue  of  similar  orders  embracing  glove  fabric,  domestic  glassware,  illuminating 
glassware,  aluminium  and  enamelled  hollow-ware,  As,  according  to  the  Act,  all 
such  orders  must  be  confirmed  by  Parliament,  if  sitting  at  the  time,  the  action 
aroused  the  strong  opposition  of  members  holding  free  trade  views,  and  almost  pre- 
cipitated a  political  crisis. 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  by  Lancashire  spinners  of  fabric  glove  yarn, 
that  their  important  export  trade  to  Germany  will  be  ruined  by  the  new  order,  the 
Government  baa  appointed  a  small  committee  to  reinvestigate  the  fabric  gloves  posi- 
tion, more  especially  as  regard*  certain  matters  not  covered  by  the  original  inquiry. 

As  it  is  generally  anticipated  that  the  ratification  of  the  orders  already  issued 
will  be  followed  by  claims  for  dumping  protection  for  various  other  manufactured 
goods,  the  outcome  of  the  present  situation  is  exciting  great  interest. 

COVriXIKl)   DKlMtKSSION    IN  SHIPBUILDING 

Lloyd's  shipbuilding  returns  for  the  June  quarter,  just  published,  afford  cold 
comfort  to  shipping  interests. 

The  nun-chant  tonnage  under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  officially 
rned  as  L,919,504  tons,  includes  an  amount  of  tonnage  on  which  work  has  been 

nded.  which  voh  <  the  figure  to  1,439,000  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  451,000  tons 

from  the  return-  of  a  year  ago.  There  has  also  been  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  ton- 
nage launched  and  tonnage  commenced. 


MARKET  FOR  HAND   TOOLS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 
PART  II* 

SCRAPERS 

Among  the  specialties  finding  a  ready  sale  in  Belgium,  should  be  mentioned 
scrapers  for  woodworkers,  cabinet  makers  and  shipbuilders.  These  are  also  used 
by  butchers  for  scraping  butchers'  blocks  (see  Fig.  23).  This  is  a  patented  type 
with  3-inch  cutter,  priced  at  16  francs  each.  Figure  24  shows  an  adjustable  veneer 
scraper  also  in  demand.  This  has  an  iron  bottom  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  tooth 
plane  and  comes  with  a  3-inch  scraper.  It  is  priced  at  40  francs  each.  Amongst 
the  gaod  sellers  in  this  class  of  goods  must  also  be  cited  iron  spokeshaves.  Fig.  25 
shows  a  double  ironed  adjustable  tool,  10  inches  overall,  with  2§-inch  cutter,  priced 
at  fr.  4.50  each. 

BRACES 

Further  to  the  specialty  lines  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  26  a  non-ratchet  type  of 
sleeve  bit  brace  with  mahoganized  head  and  handle.  This  brace  has  a  10-inch  sweep, 
all  metal  parts  are  polished  and  nickelled;  it  is  fitted  with  cast  steel  alligator  jaws, 
with  heat-treated  pawls.  This  is  priced  at  from  fr.  11  to  fr.  14.50  according  to  slight 
variations.  The  brace  shown  in  Fig.  27  is  of  a  ratchet  type  popular  on  the 
market.  This  tool  selling  at  26  francs  is  in  a  10-inch  sweep  with  ball-bearing  steel- 
clad  head.  Sweep  chuck,  ratchet  and  quill  are  of  steel;  parts  are  polished  and 
plated.  Head  and  handle  are  cocobolo,  chuck  and  alligator  jaws  are  of  forged 
steel,  with  spring. 

There  are  a  number  of  popular  variations  of  these  ratchet  braces.  Une  ot 
tl  ese  at  39  francs  embodies  a  particularly  heavy  ratchet  construction  and  special 
hall-hearing  quill,  combined  with  a  high  polish;  the  ball-bearing  chuck  is  of  wrought 

♦For  the  first  part  of  this  report,  see  Nos,  958  and  959    of  this  publication  (June  10, 

1922,  page  924,  and  June  17,  1922,  page  993). 
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ami  bai  Bteel,  wearing  surfaces  are  hardened.  The  design  is  specially  large,  holding 
drills  Dp  to  A-inch  round,  straight  or  taper  shank,  twist  drills  and  bits  Fig.  (a). 

The  other  models  are  variations  of  these  and  vary  in  price  according  to  size, 
res  and  tiuish.    The  working  parts  are  shown  in  Figs,  b  and  c. 

HAND  AND  CHEST  DRILLS 

Ai  American  specialty  which  has  always  been  popular  abroad  is  the  hand  or 
chest  drill.  Of  these,  lour  types  will  be  described  as  suitable  for  Belgium.  The 
competition  from  Germany  lias  not  been  so  formidable  on  these  tools,  the  consumer 
insisting  on  quality.  Prices  on  these  models  run  from  20  francs  to  fr.  46.50  accord- 
'."ii'-.  -i/.o  and  linish.  The  prices  on  the  higher  priced  drills  represent 
:■■  cut  reductions  of  2  to  9.50  francs. 

The  -0-franc  article  illustrated  in  Fig.  28  has  a  malleable  iron  frame  with 
dull  black  finish.  The  large  gear  is  white  nickelled,  while  the  pinion  and  spindles 
lished  steel.  The  handle  is  cocobolo.  The  chuck  is  three-jawed,  nickel- 
platcd.  and  holds  from  0  to  352-inch  drills  (six  drills  usually  come  with  each  tool). 
Length  is  lOh  inches  and  weight  1|  pounds.  The  33-franc  model  is  similar  to 
Fig.  28  in  material,  but  is  larger,  measuring  13  £  inches  and  weighing  If  pounds. 
The  frame  is  enamelled  red.    The  chuck  takes  up  to  r^-inch  bits. 

A  1 0-franc  (recently  reduced  from  48  francs)  chest  drill  is  shown  in  Fig.  29. 
The  frame  is  of  similar  material  to  the  above,  as  are  the  handles.  The  jaws  are 
forged  steel,  alligator  type,  heat  treated,  holding  from  |-inch  to  iVinch  round 
straight  shank  drills  and  taper  square  shank  bits.  The  drill  is  fitted  with  a  bali- 
ng shoulder  and  has  two  speeds,  even  and  3  to  1,  together  with  locking  device 
for  chuck.  The  breast  plate  and  handle  are  adjustable.  The  finish  is  dull  black  and 
nickel-plated.    The  length  over  all  is  16|  inches. 

A  40.50-franc  model  (reduced  from  54  francs)  is  similar  to  Fig.  29,  but  has 
a  three-jaw  chuck  holding  from  0-  to  £-inch  round  shank  bit  drills  and  is  16  inches 
over  all. 

LEVELS 

There  is  also  reported  to  be  a  good  demand  for  levels  of  the  type  shown  in 
Fig.  33,  in  lengths  of  9,  12,  14,  16  and  18  inches,  at  prices  fr.  6.50,  8.50,  8.75,  9  and 
9.50  each.  In  these  the  glasses  are  carried  on  elastic  bearings  and  enclosed  in  heavy 
glass  tube.  The  body  is  in  stained  mahogany  with  brass  fittings.  A  smaller  level, 
10  to  16  inches  long,  without  vertical  glass,  is  priced  from  fr.  5.50  to  fr.  6.50. 

GRINDERS 

Another  -pecial  article  in  general  use  in  Belgium  and  imported  from  America 
is  the  grinder  shown  in  Fig.  30.  The  size  of  the  wheel  varies  from  4,  5  to  6  and  7 
inches.  The  4-inch  for  household  use,  the  5-inch  for  the  mechanic,  the  6-inch 
for  -mall  permanent  installations  in  shops  or  small  garages,  and  the  7-inch  for 
heavy  work  in  factories  or  machine  shops.  The  4-inch  size  weighs  4£  pounds  net 
and  is  priced  at  fr.  37.50  or  fr.  45,  depending  on  small  variations,  while  the  7-inch 
size  sells  at  fr.  110.  Separate  wheels  in  corundum  in  4-,  5-  and  6-inch  sizes  are  at 
9,  14  and  18  francs. 

PLIERS 

There  is  beginning  to  be  a  small  sale  for  certain  types  of  pliers  at  the  new 
prices  quoted  which  are  just  low  enough  to  compete.  An  ordinary  type  of  universal 
cutting  plier  for  use  in  the  house  by  mechanics  and  repair  men,  with  burner,  round 
grip,  wire  cutter  and  screwdriver  features,  sells  for  10  francs  each.  There  are  also 
several  models  of  gas  pliers  at  lower  prices,  from  fr.  3.50  to  9.50,  with  20  per  cent 
off.    This  line  is,  however,  not  a  very  good  seller  at  present. 
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WRENCHES 

The  situation  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  wrenches,  the  quiet  spell  in  the 
metal  trades  retarding  the  sale  of  these,  especially  the  heavier  models.  The  com- 
petition, too,  has  always  been  difficult  to  meet.  A  knife  handle  model  wrench  (Fig. 
32)  with  handle  cast  semi-steel,  frame  with  hardwood  sides,  secured  at  both  ends  by 
insertion  under  metal  and  riveting,  is  on  the  market  in  lengths  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and  13 
inches  at  prices  from  frs.  7,  8.75,  10,  13,  17.50,  22.  In  this  model  the  screws  are  of 
hardened  steel,  the  jaw  is  semi-steel,  cast  and  hardened.  The  bars  are  special  steel 
and  all  wearing  parts  are  hardened.  There  also  several  models  of  American  monkey 
and  tube  wrenches  stocked.    These  latter  were  reduced  in  price  10  per  cent  in  April. 

SAWS 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Belgium  for  saws  in  a  variety  of  types,  and  it  is  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  in  this  line  Canadian  firms  are  getting  a  foothold  in  the 
market.  A  common  or  peg-toothed  saw  (Fig.  34)  comes  in  three  lengths — 1-50  m., 
1-63  m.,  and  1-80  m. — and  is  priced  at  32,  35,  and  37  francs  each.  This  is  a  Cana- 
dian saw.  Fig.  35  shows  a  second  saw  which  is  also  recording  sales  here.  This  is 
a  well-known  Canadian  saw  and  comes  in  lengths  1-50  m.,  1-68  m.,  and  1-80  m.,  and 
priced  32,  35,  and  39  francs  each. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  hand  saws  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  31,  in  lengths 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  26,  28  inches,  at  prices  fr.  7.25,  7.50,  7.75,  8.50,  8.75,  9.50, 
10.25,  11,  and  11.50  net  each.  .These  were  reduced  to  these  prices  in  April.  The 
model  shown  is  that  of  a  Canadian  saw  on  sale  here.  A  keyhole  or  compass  saw  is 
also  a  good  seller  in  12-,  14-,  and  16-inch  lengths,  at  fr.  3.50,  3.75,  and  4  net  each; 
also  a  pruning  saw  in  18-inch  length,  coarse  teeth  one  side  and  fine  the  other,  at 
10  francs  (Fig.  36).  In  regard  to  the  two  saws  illustrated  in  Figs.  34  and  36,  there 
is  also  a  demand  for  handles  for  same  at  f r.  4.15  the  pair ;  also  positive  saw  set  made 
of  steel  with  interchangeable  parts.  A  well-known  American  set  sells  at  fr.  12.50 
each. 

TAPES  AND  RULES 

The  demand  for  tapes  and  rules  of  all  kinds  is  good.  Of  course  the  decimal 
system  of  measurement  obtains  in  Belgium,  and  one  side  of  all  measures  must  be 
decimal.  The  other  is  usually  English  measure  as,  owing  to  the  proximity  to 
England  and  the  large  trade  between  the  two  countries,  constant  reference  to  yards, 
feet,  and  inches  is  general.  The  double  tape  offers  a  graphic  and  rapid  method  of 
conversion.  Illustrations  could  be  given '  of  various  models  popular  here,  but  the 
same  information  can  be  conveyed  by  stating  that  a  very  excellent  seller  here  is  the 
type  made  by  the  well-known  American  branch  factory  at  Windsor.  Indeed  it  is 
the  article  made  by  the  American  factory  to  which  reference  is  made.  One  example 
will  be  quoted  to  establish  the  price  level:  a  steel  tape,  nickel-plate  steel  case  with 
milled  edge,  tape  50  feet  long,  metric  one  side,  English  the  other,  first  metre  marked 
to  millimetres,  balance  to  centimetres,  sells  for  50  francs. 

Other  sellers  are  linen  tapes  in  hard  leather  cases,  handle  folding  flush,  tape 
corded,  marking  English  and  metric,  and  ten-metre  tapes  made  of  half-inch  cotton, 
waterproof  coated,  marked  metres  and  centimetres  one  side,  feet  and  inches  on  the 
other,  case  of  metal,  brass  bound,  sides  cream  enamelled,  brass  folding  handles, 
packed  six  to  the  case.  These  are  a  cheap  line,  priced  at  frs.  6.50  each.  Then  there 
are  pocket  steel  tapes,  36  inches  long  by  i  inch,  metric  and  English;  these  have 
square  edge,  nickel-plated  cases,  spring  wind,  centre  stop,  and  nubian  finish.  They 
come  in  an  attractive  flat  carton  of  twelve  tapes,  at  50  francs  the  dozen. 

There  is  also  a  ready  sale  for  boxwood  folding  rules,  §  inch  wide,  numbered  from 
right  to  left,  in  hand-rubbed  finish,  round  joint  and  middle  plates,  at  18  francs  the 
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doien  uet  A  I -inch  rule  is  also  popular.  Rules  are  generally  English  outside, 
metric  inside.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  2-inch  folding  tempered  steel  rules — 
|  mob  wi<h'.  iM  gauge,  12-inch  joints,  graded  in  J-inch  and  -rVinch  divisions,  English 
and  metric,  a1  T  francs  net;  also  1-metre  flexible  spring  joint  rules,  with  concealed 
ints,  five  told.  Thia  is  brass  mounted,  yellow  enamelled,  and  is  metric  on  both 
Hie  1  metro  length  is  2  I  francs  per  dozen.  A  flexible  steel  pocket  rule,  1  metre 
long  with  10-oin.  joints,  in  metric  and  English,  put  up  in  display  cards  of  one  dozen, 
also  commands  attention,  at  75  francs  the  dozen.  There  is  also  a  call  for  machine 
divided  steel  rules. 

HAMMERS  AND  HATCHETS 

The  year  L920  showed  an  importation  of  a  little  over  eleven  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  hammers  and  hatchets  from  the  United  States.  This  should  be  improved 
f<  t  L921,  and  the  introduction  of  the  American  type  an  accomplished  fact;  there 

!il  he  a  future  for  these  goods  when  building  picks  up.  This  will  not  be  until 
the  revenue  from  rents  is  freed  from  Government  control.  (A  new  law  has  just 
controlled  rents  until  1925.)    At  present,  it  is  just  possible. to  sell  these  articles  at 

prices  quoted;  no  more.  The  types  referred  to  will  be  readily  recognized  from 
description;   accordingly  illustrations  are  omitted. 

There  is  first  the  ordinary  household  type  of  adze-eye-nail  hammer  in  seven 
grades.  A  T-ounce  head  with  white  hickory  handle  is  priced  at  fr.  6;  a  13-ounce 
head  forged  from  steel,  with  a  white  hickory  handle,  is  fr.  8.50;  while  a  1-pound 
iead  with  above  handle  is  fr.  9.25.  A  slightly  different-patterned  head  is  cheaper  at 
□  the  same  weight  and  handle,  while  a  13-ounce  model  of  refined  crucible 
cast  steel  and  extra  white  hickory  handle  is  dearer  at  10  francs.  A  1-pound  head 
in  this  style  is  fr.  11,  while  this  grade  with  a  11-pound  head  sells  at  fr.  12  (dis- 
counts 20  per  cent). 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  as  suitable  tools  for  the  Belgian  trade  a  9-ounce 

ing  hammer  of  crucible  steel  with  special  white  hickory  handle,  and  a  ball  pein 
hammer  with  12-ounce  head  of  refined  crucible  steel  and  extra  white  hickory  handle. 

I\  hatchets,  the  trade  shows  a  liking  for  a  1 -pound  6-ounce  shingling  hatchet, 
p;iinte<l  maroon,  with  Si- inch  cut.    These  also  sell  in  1-pound  10-ounce  weights  with 

•.  1  -pound  14-ounce  with  4-inch  cut,  and  are  fitted  with  the  usual  hickory 
handles,  and  are  priced  at  fr.  11,  11.50,  and  12.  The  same  weight  and  style  sells 
for  1  franc  extra  when  in  a  copper-bronzed  finish,  forged  with  Swedish  iron  with 
rted  for  cutting  edge.  Half  hatchets  are  also  suitable;  a  model  forged 
from  steel,  maroon  painted,  with  head  weighing  1  pound  6  ounces  and  3^-inch  cut, 
i?  priced  at  fr.  12.75.    The  discount  on  these  prices  for  hatchets  is  25  per  cent. 

REMARKS 

The  prices  mentioned  above  are  those  of  an  importer  here  to  re-vendors.  To 
retailers  the  discount  is  usually  10  per  cent,  except  where  larger  discounts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  text  or  prices  are  referred  to  as  net.  Prices  to  wholesalers  carry  pro- 
portionately higher  discounts. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  tools  shown  in  this  report,  Parts  I  and 
II,  are  not  the  only  tools  of  American  type  marketable  here;  they  are,  however,  a 
representative  group  of  tool  offerings  acceptable  to  Belgium,  and  the  aim  has  been 
to  give  Canadian  manufacturers  an  idea  of  what  goods  to  offer  to  the  trade  here, 
together  with  a  basis  of  price  comparison. 

Lists  of  tool  importers  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  these  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  T.C.-3-103). 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  June  20,  1922. — As  this  mail  closes,  mid-winter  trading  conditions 
prevail  throughout  Australia,  and — as  usual  at  this  season — no  decided  improvement 
is  anticipated  until  at  least  the  early  spring  (September).  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  now  little  commercial  animation,  which,  however,  is  normal  at  this  period  of 
the  year. 

Through  a  rather  prolonged  curtailment  in  placing  indents  for  usual  lines  of 
oversea  merchandise,  there  is  an  admitted  shortage  in  some  commodities,  hence 
importers  who  are  fortunate  in  having  stocks  are  realizing  good  profits. 

Interested  commission  houses,  and  manufacturers'  agents,  report  a  fair  volume  of 
orders  going  forward  this  month  for  North  American  requirements.  In  a  few  lines 
the  sales  for  forward  deliveries  have  been  well  up  to  the  average. 

At  the  moment,  wholesale  dry  goods  warehouses  have  jobbed  off  the  balance  of 
their  winter  goods,  and  retailers  are  conducting  seasonable  sales,  but  to  individual 
buyers  there  has  been  no  substantial  reduction  in  prices,  which  appear  to  continue  on 
approximately  the  same  basis  as  those  ruling  in  the  war  years,  despite  that  the  landed 
cost  of  recent  importations  has  been  lower  than  for  years  past.  It  would  appear  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  profits  are  being  maintained  as  an  off-set  to  the  present  rates  of  high 
wages — on  a  level  with  war  years — and  increased  costs  of  distribution  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

The  revenue  from  customs  duties  for  the  expired  eleven  months  (to  May  31)  of 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  £25,288,605,  being  £1,338,189  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  but 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  period  showing  a  reduction  of  £4,560,994,  thus  indi- 
cating the  reduction  in  the  value  of  imports. 

The  Commonwealth  external  trade  for  the  ten  months  (to  April  30)  showed  a 
favourable  balance  of  £24,145,326,  the  imports  being  £81,527,924  and  the  exports 
£105,673,250.  The  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  imports,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
period,  is  explained  by  the  reduction  of  orders  placed  overseas  and  by  the  decrease 
in  commodity  values. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  funds  of  Australian  banks  in  London  were  depleted 
through  adverse  trading  conditions,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  purchasing 
credits.  The  position  has  been  reversed  through  the  realization  of  exports  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  and  other  primary  products,  combined  with  Federal  and  State  borrowings, 
so  that  the  banks  have  now  large  sums  of  money  available  in  London. 

The  industrial  outlook  remains  unchanged  and  much  unemployment  continues. 
While  about  a  year  ago  nearly  6,000  men  were  employed  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  steel  plant,  now  the  works  employ  about  800  men.  The 
directors  of  the  company  have  issued  a  statement  that  there  must  be  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  coal  and  wages  before  operations  can  be  resumed  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  competitive  costs  of  oversea  mills.  In  the  meantime  considerable  orders 
for  iron  and  steel  products  have  been  placed  abroad. 

The  last  session  of  the  present  Commonwealth  Parliament  opens  on  June  28, 
with  considerable  important  legislation  in  view,  including,  possibly,  preferential 
trade  negotiations  with  sister  Dominions. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  in  regard  to  the  Australian  wheat  and  flour  posi- 
tion, which  remains  practically  the  same  as  advised  on  May  16. 

Some  variations  in  Montreal  and  New  York  sterling  exchange  have  occurred 
during  the  last  month.  Advices  received  in  Melbourne  to-day  quote  Montreal  $4.47 
and  New  York  $4.38^  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  approaching  half-yearly  balance  of  some  leading  banks,  financial  companies, 
and  commercial  houses,  is  as  usual  causing  a  depressing  influence  upon  trading 
conditions. 

Excepting  some  areas,  the  climatic  and  seasonable  outlook  is,  generally,  favour- 
able throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

44584 — 21 
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COMMERCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC    NOTES    FROM  AUSTRALIA 

C.  H AKri.r.rr,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Trade  of  Port  of  Melbourne 

\b-  bourne.  • I  unc  20,  1922.-  The  recently  issued  annual  report  of  the  Melbourne 
B  mr  Tru-i  Commissioners  furnishes  some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  trade  of 
the  jH>rt  for  1921. 

The  tonnage  of  goods,  inwards  and  outwards,  totalled  3,979,079  tons,  or  222,829 
•  tna  more  than  in  1920.  The  imports  totalled  2,713,635  tons,  or  161,251  tons  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  1,266,044  tons,  showing  an 
in.-'va-e  of  61,578  tons. 

c  gross  tonnage  of  shipping  in  the  port  was  8,687,087  tons,  and  the  number  of 
s  l.7">-'.  being  an  increase  of  1,040,854  tons,  or  14  per  cent,  and  in  the  number 
,  -sols  an  increase  of  841,  or  11  per  cent. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  to  construct  another  modern  ocean  pier  at 
at  a  cost  of  about  £500,000.    It  is  to  be  2,110  feet  in  length  by  191  feet  in 
width,  with  double-decked  shelter  sheds,  equipped  with  electrically  operated  travelling: 
portal  jib  cranes  for  handling  cargo.    When  completed  the  pier  will  accommodate 
four  large  overseas  steamers  and  also  provide  for  excursion  steamers  and  smaller 
coastal  vessels. 

Civil  Aviation  in  Australia 

Information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  civil  aviation  in  Australia  has  been 
le  available  by  the  Commonwealth  Director  of  Aviation. 

There  are  now  about  60  landing  grounds — emergency  and  otherwise — prepared 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  aim  is  to  have  an  emergency  landing  ground 
□  miles  of  surveyed  routes.  These  grounds  are  about  350  yards  square, 
ed  in  the  centre  by  a  large  outline  circle  in  white.  When  more  funds 
are  available  it  is  intended  to  store  supplies  of  petrol  and  to  employ  caretakers  at 
each  of  the  principal  landing  places.  The  Government  vote  last  year  for  civil 
aviation  was  £98,000,  and  it  has  been  indicated  that  next  financial  year  a  larger 
sum  will  be  placed  on  the  estimates. 

At  present  there  is  only  one  aerial  mail  service  in  operation,  between  Gerald- 
ton  and  Derby  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Western  Australia,  the  distance  between 
the  two  places  being  about  1,200  miles  with  five  intermediate  stops.  This  service 
is  claimed  to  be  100  per  cent  efficient,  every  trip  during  the  past  five  months  having 
been  carried  out  according  to  schedule.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  services  between 
1  lesville  and  Cloncurry  in  Queensland,  and  between  Sydney  and  Adelaide,  and 
Sydney  and  Brisbane.  It  is  expected  that  the  Queensland  service  will  be  com- 
•xt  August,  and  the  other  services  when  additional  machines  arrive  from 

England. 

When  all  the  services  already  tendered  for  are  in  operation,  the  extent  of 
country  to  be  traversed  will  be  3,020  miles. 

Australian  Use  of  Superphosphates 

According  to  recent  official  statements,  the  Australian  farmer  has  benefited 
considerably  by  the  joint  purchase  in  1920  of  the  Nauru  and  Ocean  Island  phos- 
phate deposits  by  the  British,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  Governments.  ^ 

It  is  claimed  that  the  output  for  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  period  during 
which  the  islands  have  been  controlled  by  the  commissioners  representing  the 
countries  mentioned  was  544,656  tons,  of  which  Australia  took  357,496  tons,  or 
almost  65  per  cent;  although  only  entitled  under  the  agreement  to  42  per  cent.  The 
price  of  phosphates  delivered  in  Australia  during  the  eighteen  months  has  varied 
from  £3  15s.  to  £4  ($18.25  to  $19.47)  per  ton,  the  average  being  £3  17s.  6d.  ($18.86). 
After  treatment  in  Australia,  the  price  of  the  resultant  superphosphates  to  the 
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Australian  farmer  during  the  same  period  is  stated  to  have  averaged  only  £6  ($29.20) 
per  ton,  as  against  the  price  of  £8  to  £11  ($38.96  to  $53.53)  paid  for  similar  grade 
elsewhere.  This  difference  in  price  represented  a  total  saving  of  over  £2,000,000, 
besides  furnishing  employment  to  2,200  men  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates. 

It  is  considered  that  there  is  enough  phosphate  available  on  the  islands  to  supply 
requirements  for  the  next  two  hundred  years,  and  that  a  new  scheme  of  loading 
will  enable  the  commissioners  to  deliver  much  larger  quantities  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  at  less  rates  than  those  at  present  being  paid. 

Types  of  Australian  Wool 

A  unique  exhibit  of  Australian  wools  has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  Central 
Wool  Committee,  and  duplicate  collections  have  been  presented  to  the  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  Technological  Museums  for  permanent  preservation. 

The  exhibit  comprises  samples  of  848  different  types  into  which  the  Australian 
wool  clip  has  been  divided  by  the  Wool  Committee's  experts,  and  range  from  the 
finest  pure-bred  merino  to  comeback  crossbred,  Lincoln  and  Leicester.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  possible  to  subdivide  the  clip  into  at  least  1,000  different  types. 

The  samples  are  in  sealed  glass  jars  with  an  explanatory  trade  description  for 
each  type.  Each  jar  is  also  numbered  according  to  a  compilation  known  as  the 
"  Table  of  Limits,"  which  is  an  altogether  new  feature  of  the  wool  world  brought 
about  by  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  fixed  basis  of  value  for  each  of  the  different 
types  of  wool  when  the  Imperial  Government  in  war  years  purchased  the  whole 
of  the  Australian  clip  at  the  flat  rate  of  15^d.  per  pound.  These  types  have  now 
become  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  standardized  descriptions  in  technical 
classifications  of  Australian  wools,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  sale  of  wool  without 
the  purchasers  seeing  samples. 

Sale  of  Commonwealth  Government  Woollen  Mills 

The  Commonwealth  Minister  of  Defence  announces  that  owing  to  the  reduction 
of  work  coming  in  and  the  Government  requirements  being  considerably  less,  it  has 
been  decided  to  offer  the  Commonwealth  Woollen  Mills  at  Geelong — fifty  miles 
from  Melbourne — for  sale.  The  conditions  of  sale  are  shortly  to  be  made  public 
through  the  press,  and  will  be  advertised  in  Australia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  mills,  which  are  situated  on  a  block  of  thirteen  acres,  of  which  they  cover 
four  and  a  half  acres,  were  opened  in  December,  1915,  for  the  supply  of  materials 
and  woollen  cloth  for  military  clothing  and  requirements  and,  subsequent  to  the 
armistice,  for  material  for  uniforms  of  postal,  police,  and  other  public  employees. 
The  buildings  are  designed  on  modern  lines,  and  with  plant  and  equipment  origin- 
ally cost  £156,000,  but  with  the  extension  of  the  mills,  and  the  installation  of 
additional  expensive  machinery,  have  cost  considerably  more. 

When  the  mills  were  opened  in  1915  the  capacity  was  400,000  yards  of  cloth 
per  annum.  There  were  at  that  time  90  persons  employed  in  the  factory,  and 
twenty  looms  were  working,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  number  of  employees  had 
gradually  increased  to  more  than  300,  including  152  females. 

Australian  Beef  Contract 

The  Commonwealth  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  announces  that  he  has 
been  advised  that  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  frozen  beef  to  the  British  army  has 
been  secured  by  a  company  with  large  meat  works  in  Australia  from  which  it  is 
expected  the  beef  will  be  supplied. 

The  contract  has  a  six  months'  currency  from  July  1,  and  calls  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  20,000  first  quality  oxen.  The  price  at  which  the  contract  has  been 
placed  has  not,  up  to  this  date,  been  disclosed. 
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VICTORIAN   GOVERNMENT'S    ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

XsABB  Commissioner  D.  II.  Ross 

Melbourne,  June  20,  L922. — La  sequence  to  the  reports  from  this  office,  which 
appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  relative  to 
the  large  quantity  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government  in 
its  Bcheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for  electrical  power, 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  advised  that  tenders  are  now  invited  for  the  manu- 
faeture,  supply,  testing  and  delivery  in  every  way  complete  and  the  maintenance 
of  transformers,  induct  ion  regulators  and  switchgear. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus  (the  contract  noit 
•  •ailing  for  supervision  of  erection): — 

SPECIFICATION   NO.  293 

I       Tr'nisfonners — 
Alternative  A. 

4  single  phase  transformers  500  kva. 

7     "        "  "  75  " 

4     "        "  "  50  " 

«     a        «  tt  250  « 

Alternative  B. 

4  single  phase  transformers  667  kva. 

7     "  '       "  "  75  " 

4     "        "  "  50  " 

4     "        "  «  333  " 

(  b  I  Motor  Operated  Induction  Regulators — 
Alternative  A. 

Two  single  phase  induction  regulators  for  operation  with  a  total  load  of 
1,500  kva.  on  the  step-up  transformer  bank  at  Geelong  substation,  or 

Alternative  B. 

Two  single  phase  induction  regulators  for  operation  with  a  total  load  of 
2,000  kva.  on  the  step-up  transformer  bank  at  Geelong  substation. 

(c)  Switchgear — 

Alternatives  "  A  "  or  "  B  "  as  shown  in  Schedule  "  A 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William 
-treer,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  before  noon  on 
November  4.  1922. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATION 

The  specification  covering  the  requirements,  and  appended  drawing  and  con- 
tracl  form,  may  1>»-  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  "No.  26502). 

The  Electricity  Commission  make  a  charge  of  $10.22  for  the  first  three  copies 
of  the  combined  specification,  drawing  and  contract  form,  and  for  each  additional 
copy  a  charge  of  $2.56. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to  collect 
these  charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specification.  These  charges  will 
ultimately  be  returned  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to  firms 
submitting  bona  fide  tenders. 
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DEPOSITS  OX  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Cana- 
dian tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit 
($486.67)  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official" 
receipt  only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne.  The  elimination  of 
the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to  Australia,  and  possibly  being 
returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a  convenience  alike  to  the 
commissioners  and  tenderers. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W:  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  June  27,  1922. — The  balance  of  trade  continues  on  the  right  side  and 
is  gradually  increasing.  The  banks  are  slowly  accumulating  money,  which  means 
there  is  more  for  investment  and  more  available  to  move  produce.  The  price  of 
butter  in  London  is  hardening.  These  are  factors  which  tend  to  an  improvement 
in  the  financial  conditions.  There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  money  available  to  con- 
duct business,  and  there  is  an  obvious  determination  on  the  part  of  the  merchants 
not  to  over- import  until  conditions  become  normal.  The  managers  of  the  local  banks 
corroborate  this  condition  of  affairs  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  commercial  out- 
look is  satisfactory.  There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  bills  and  no 
shortage  of  money  for  legitimate  purposes. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  July  8,  1922. — During  June  a  more  hopeful  feeling  was  apparent  in 
business  circles  in  Barbados  and  among  the  planters  of  the  island.  The  advance  in 
the  price  of  sugar  and  molasses  tended  naturally  to  produce  this  result,  and  condi- 
tions improved  over  any  month  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  weather  has  been  most  favourable  for  planting  and  for  the  young  cane. 
The  rainfall  for  the  month  was  nearly  double  that  of  June,  1921,  and  the  total  for 
the  year  up  to  the  time  of  writing  exceeds  by  over  five  inches  that  of  last  year.  The 
outlook  for  the  coming  crop  is  very  encouraging,  the  young  canes  on  all  the  planta- 
tions showing  the  effect  of  the  favourable  weather. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  regular  line  steamers  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  general  cargo,  the  Pocone  arrived  from  South  America  with  pollard,  oil 
and  other  cargo.  There  was  an  arrival  from  Calcutta  with  rice,  one  from  Newfound- 
land with  codfish,  two  schooners  with  lumber  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  two  arrivals 
with  cargo  from  Amsterdam,  and  two  from  the  Argentines. 

Some  interest  was  created  by  the  arrival  of  the  Montezuma,  the  first  steamship 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line  to  visit  the  West  Indies.  She  brought  mails  and  general 
cargo,  and  sailed  back  to  Canada  during  the  month  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar  and  molasses. 

LIVE  STOCK  FROM  CANADA 

During  the  month  a  few  thoroughbred  Jersey  cattle  were  imported  from  Canada. 
This  is  the  first  importation  of  this  kind  that  has  been  made  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  it  is  stated  that  more  thoroughbred  stock  will  be  imported  in  order  to  improve 
the  local  herds.  The  cattle  came  by  a  Royal  Mail  steamer  and  arrived)  in  excellent 
condition.  Part  of  this  importation  was  on  account  of  the  Dairy  and  Stock  Breeders' 
Association,  which  has  recently  been  formed  in  Barbados,  and  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  cattle  and  dairy  industry. 
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l'OK  M  AT  ION   OF  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  PURCHASERS 

An  item  of  interest  to  the  rommereial  community  has  to  be  no-ted  for  the  month. 
:*i  eiution  railed  "  Shopkeepers,  Limited,"  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $200,000, 
tvn  termed.    The  plan  of  the  association  is  to  induce  the  smaller  dealers  in 
foodstuffs  and  provisions  to  place  their  orders  with  the  association  on  the  guarantee 
that  their  supplies  will  be  furnished  at  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  over  the  actual 
cost  of  quantity  buying.    Members  are  to  share  in   the  profits,  but  the  primary 
cement  offered  is  that  supplies  are  to  come  to  them  direct  from  the  exporting 
country  and  at  the  lowest  price.    Shopkeepers  Limited  was  formed  as  a  protection 
against  another  association  which  came  to  the  front  during  the  spring  of  this  year, 
and  was  called  Provision  Dealers,  Limited,  capitalized  at  $200,000,  of  which  about 
was  paid  up.    Provision  Dealers,  Limited,  is  composed  of  several  of  the  leading 
wholesale  houses  in  the  island  dealing,  as  the  name  implies,  in  foodstuffs  and  feed- 
The  object  said  to  be  aimed  at  was  primarily  to  control  the  market  as  to 
overstocking  and  to  regulate  and  control  prices.    The  association  has  a  great  deal 
of  power  in  business  circles  and  has  had  a  virtual  control  during  recent  months. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  whether  Shopkeepers,  Limited,  will  be  able  to  effect  their 
object  and  buy  independently  of  the  larger  concern.    In  any  case  business  rivalry 
ig  kind  tends  to  cheapen  prices  to  the  consumer  and  increase  importation. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MARKET 

The  market  is  in  full  supply  of  flour,  cornmeal  and  all  breadstuffs,  and  also  of 
rice  ;md  corn.    Potatoes  are  scarce,  but  nevertheless  selling  as  low  as  $4  a  barrel. 

us  are  in  good  supply.  Of  dried  and  pickled  fish  there  were  some  few  arrivals 
during  the  month  and  prices  have  declined,  the  market  being  still,  however,  in  short 
.  including  pickled  mackerel.  Newfoundland  codfish,  large,  is  selling  at  about 
$47,  medium  $44.  Of  lumber  and  cooperage  stuffs  the  supply  is  ample.  Arrivals  of 
Demerara  shingles  are  reported,  but  the  stock  of  Gaepe  cedar  is  limited. 

EXCHANGE 

Exchange  rates  on  the  last  day  of  June  were:  On  London  (selling),  sight,  $480; 
N'ew  York  (selling),  7&  per  cent  premium;  on  Canada  (selling),  8f  per  cent 

premium. 

HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION  IN  GLASGOW 

Major  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  under 
July  8,  1922,  directing  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  other  exporters  in 
importance  of  the  Annual  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition,  in  the 
Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  which  is  due  to  open  on  October  2.  Major  Johnson  1  desires 
to  interest  Canadian  firms  in  the  hope  that  they  will  forward  exhibits  for  this  year's 
exhibition.  Space  is  now  being  rapidly  taken  up,  but  the  office  of  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Glasgow  will  be  glad  to  take  in  hand  on  behalf  of  Canadian  firms  any 
applications  for  space  or  give  any  information  and  help  possible. 

The  Annual  Housing  and  Health  Exhibitions,  which  are  promoted  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Glasgow,  have  been  highly  successful.  They  are  held  in  the  largest 
exhibition  hall  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  in  no  sense  local,  being  attended  by 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  valuable  not  only  for  advertisement 
purposes,  but  for  direct  business  at  the  exhibition  itself.  A  report  by  Major  Johnson 
-n  the  last  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  929 
November  21,  1921),  copies  of  which  are  available  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
Ottawa. 
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NOTES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
IV 

INDIA  RUBBER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  india  rubber,  gutta  percha,  mackintoshes  and  oil 
skin  clothing  totalled  £37,845  for  1921,  of  which  the  United  States  secured  £15,921, 
and  Canada  nil. 

Footwear,  rubber. — Total  importations,  including  gymnasium  shoes,  were  138,- 
139  pairs  valued  at  £26,716  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  provided  2,501  pairs  valued  at 
£890  and  the  United  States  14,008  pairs  valued  at  £5,973. 

Bands  and  belting,  not  leather. — These  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £117,092 
in  1921,  of  which  Canada  supplied  to  the  value  of  £1,450  and  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  £55,73>3.  The  figures  for  1913  show  a  total  of  £141,141,  of  which  Canada's 
share  was  nil  as  compared  to  the  United  States  with  £37,194  and  Germany  with 
£2,996. 

Bands,  conveying. — Imports  valued  in  1921  at  £22,172,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  £20,993. 

Hose,  conveying. — Imports  were  valued  at  £83,278  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  is 
credited  with  £3,886,  and  the  United  States  £56,949,  as  against  a  total  value  in  1913 
of  £67,027,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £194,  the  United  'States  £21,854,  and  Germany 
£7,810. 

Rubber  tires. — Imports  were  valued  at  £284,813  in  1921.  Canada  is  credited 
with  a  value  of  £24,132,  as  against  £46,771  to  the  United  States  and  £897  to  Germany. 

Waterproof  cloth  and  sheeting. — Imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £11,419  (Canada 
£436,  the  United  States,  £1,778). 

The  great  bulk  of  the  import  of  mackintoshes  is  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
other  source  of  supply  in  quantity  being  the  United  States.  Owing  to  climatic 
conditions,  a  light-weight  garment  is  required  and  all  seams  must  be  stitched. 
Manufacturers  in  Canada  will  know  from  their  own  purchasing  experience  just 
what  competition  they  have  to  meet  from  United  Kingdom  firms,  who  are  specialists 
in  this  industry,  to  which  is  added  the  fact  that  they  are  in  close  touch  with  their 
raw  materials. 

In  all  other  lines  of  rubber  manufactures,  Canada  is  now  figuring  as  an  export 
country,  and  this  is  due  entirely  to  representation.  New  business  has  been  placed 
lately  with  Canadian  manufacturers,  which  gives  promise  for  a  really  good  trade  in 
future. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURES 

Cigars. — The  total  imports  were  valued  at  £45,023  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  is 
credited  with  £67,  the  United  States  with  £86  and  Germany  with  £364. 

Cigarettes.— Imports  in  1021  were  valued  at  £50,090;  in  1913  at  £84,656.  No 
exports  of  this  commodity  are  shown  from  Canada. 

The  world-wide  tobacco  interests  are  well  organized  in  South  Africa,  and  have 
industries  which  seem  to  preclude  the  import  of  any  line,  excepting  cigars,  unless 
a  continuous  campaign  of  advertising  is  kept  up.  There  are  the  further  dis- 
advantages to  the  exporter  seeking  a  market  in  the  Union  in  the  fact  that  quite  a 
bit  of  South  African  grown  tobacco  is  used  as  a  blender,  and  therefore  the  finished 
article  is  produced  at  a  lower  price  than  a  similar  article  could  be  imported  for. 
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D    IND   FARM    REQUIREMENTS    (NOT    IMPLEMENTS,   MACHINERY   OR  UTENSILS) 

[Jndei  this  beading  are  inoluded  seeds  plants,  bulbs,  trees,  manure,  fertilizers, 
i  soda,  raw  phosphates,  potash  manure,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphates 
:  dip.    I  'anada.  however,  lias  exported  only  two  of  these  commodities  namely, 
--.mint,  vegetable  ami  field)  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.    In  1921  the  imports 
amounted  to  276,939  pounds  to  the  value  of  £24,308  (Canada  nil,  United 
Si   !,-s  1lV.).V|  pounds  to  the  value  of  £3,148). 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. — The  figures  for  1921  showed  imports  from  Canada 

•  •  ir  t.<  l' .M.i  100  pounds,  out  of  a  total  import  of  967,986  pounds. 

India"  this  heading,  it    is  noted  that  out  of  a  total  import  of 
9,420,746  pounds  in  191.".,  the  United  States  exported  31,250  pounds  and  Germany 
o  pounds,   Canada's  share  being  nil.    The  figures  for  1921  show  imports 
of  1,731,112  pound-,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  460  pounds  and  Germany 
M>  pounds. 

There  is  very  little  chance  of  Canada  working  into  any  trade  of  consequence  in 

•  ese  articles  of  import,  but  as  occasional  inquiries  are  received  about  most  of 

was  thought  advisable  to  make  some  reference  to  them.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  imported  seeds;  France  is  the  next  largest  source 
of  origin.    Small  parcels  are  received  from  about  seventeen  other  countries. 

ater  portion  of  basic  slag  supplies  during  the  past  three  years  was  from 
ad  Bolland,  with  small  deliveries  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
3car   La   the  principal  source  of  supply  of  bone  manure,  but  Germany  is 
E  once  more.    In  raw  phosphates,  imports  in  recent  years  have  been  from 
>1  the  South  Sea  Islands,  while  Germany  leads  in  potash  manure,  with 
France,  Holland  and  the  United  Kingdom  following  in  the  order  named.    Holland  is 
lipal  source  of  supply  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  superphosphates. 
31  year's  imports  of  sheep  dip,  was  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  average  annual, 
great  bulk  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  shipped  last  year  to  the 
value  of  £22,303  and  in  1920  to  a  value  of  £120,532,  out  of  a  total  of  £130,8'39. 

UNMANUFACTURED  WOOD 

Total  imports  in  1921  amounted  to  154,405  cubic  feet  valued  at  £67,101, 
Canada  supplied  3,858  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with  the  United  'States, 
rubic  feet,  and  Germany,  9,108  cubic  feet.    The  figures  for  1913  show  total 
imports  of  152,020  cubic  feet,  of  which  Canada  supplied  470  cubic  feet,  and  the 

United  States,  124,758  cubic  feet. 

Pine. — Imports  totalled  3,934,171  cubic  feet,  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
309,515  cubic  feet  and  the  United  States  787,459  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with  the 
9,559,316  cubic  feet,  of  which  Canada  exported  644,040  and  the  United 

States  2,6S6,5'55  'cubic  feet. 

Poplar. — Imports  in  1921,  11,870  cubic  feet,  nearly  all  supplied  by  the  United 
31  tes  (11,036  cubic  feet).    The  figures  for  1913  show  imports  of  98,657  cubic  feet, 
I  anada  supplied  1,723  cubic  feet  and  the  United  States  92,969  cubic  feet. 

S  rua  . — Imports  totalled  95,568  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £12,549  in  1921,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  practically  all  the  imports,  94,105  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £12,407. 

]  "all  other  unmanufactured  wood"  show  a  total  of  419,192  cubic 

feet  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  supplied  67,833  cubic  feet  and  the  United  States 
I  cubic  feet.  The  figures  for  1913  show  a  total  of  1,09'8,684  cubic  feet,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  240,869  cubic  feet,  and  the  United  States  96,710  cubic  feet. 

Canadian  sales  to  South  Africa  last  year,  in  unmanufactured  wood,  are  really 
much  better  than  the  South  African  import  figures  indicate,  due  to  the  fact  that 
cargoes  for  Cape  Town  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada  had  not  arrived  at  the 
time  the  statistics  closed,  owing  to  difficulties  at  sea.    Douglas  fir  is  now  appreciated 
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for  its  own  special  qualities,  and  will  increase  in  use  throughout  the  Union.  Last 
year's  imports  are  far  below  the  normal  requirements.  This  was  due  to  extra  stocks 
in  hand,  at  very  high  prices,  and  the  extremely  restricted  building  programme 
throughout  the  Union. 

MANUFACTURED  WOODS 

Boxes,  empty. — Imports  were  valued  at  £183,713  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  sup- 
plied £5,437  nnd  the  United  States  £3,932,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  £95,022  in 
1913,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £71,  and  the  United  States  £1,036. 

Staves. — Imports  were  64,574  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  supplied  12,251  and  the 
United  States  43,472,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  533,375  in  1913,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  250  and  the  United  States  488,650. 

Handles. — Imports  in  1921  were  to  the  value  of  £27,242,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
£1,704  as  against  £17,603  by  the  United  States. 

Doors  and  frames. — Imports  were  valued  at  £49,168  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  is 
credited  with  £5,329  and  the  United  States  £14,868,  as  against  a  total  value  in  1913 
of  £59,392.    (Canada,  £174;  United  States,  £29,589). 

Three-ply  panelling. — Imports  valued  at  £11,325,  (Canada  £1,292;  the  United 
States,  £86). 

Flooring  and  ceiling. — Imports  in  1921  totalled  1,117,871  cu.  ft.  (Canada,  3,864 
cu.  ft.;  the  United  States,  2,514  cu.  ft.)  Totals  for  1913  wTere  3,962,863  cu.  ft. 
(Canada,  28,473  cu.  ft.,  United  States,  29,447  cu.  ft.). 

Other — planed  and  grooved. — Imports  in  1921,  35,383  cu.  ft.  (Canada,  12,186  cu. 
ft.;  the  United  States,  6,196  cu.  ft.)  as  compared  with  1913,  when  the  total  was 
286,971  cu.  ft.  (Canada,  117,363  cu.  ft.;  the  United  States,  114,677  cu.  ft.). 

All  other,  manufactured. — Imports  valued  at  £61,204  in  1921  (Canada,  £12,803; 
the  United  States,  £16,139).  In  1913,  imports  were  valued  at  £56,984  (Canada, 
£1,146;  the  United  States,  £11,862). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Canada's  lumber  trade  to  South  Africa  from  British 
Columbia  will  increase  in  a  large  way,  if  regular  sailings  between  the  Pacific  coast 
and  South  Africa  are  established.  Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Canadian  Inventor, 
numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  as  to  the  next  sailing,  and  queries  as  to  the 
establishment  of  regular  sailings.  British  Columbia  doors  would  find  a  good  demand 
in  South  Africa.  Box  shooks  would  be  purchased  in  large  quantities,  and  as 
mentioned  in  the  item,  ''unmanufactured  wood''.  Douglas  fir,  spruce  and  other  West- 
ern wood  would  increase  in  demand. 

The  figures  shown  under  the  n.o.d.  items  are  for  woodenware  from  Canada.  Here 
again  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  representation  on  the  spot,  coupled  with  whole- 
hearted co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  follow  shipping  instructions. 
In  one  of  the  most  difficult  years  for  trading  in  the  history  of  the  Union,  representa- 
tion on  the  spot  has  brought  to  Canadian  firms,  in  woodenware,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
a  trade  of  over  $60,000.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  doubled  within  the 
next  two  years. 

FURNITURE,  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

Bedsteads,  wood,  etc. — Imports  valued  at  £31,934  in  1921,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  £158  and  the  United  States  £1,010. 

All  other  furniture,  including  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  were  valued  at  £210,914  in 
1921  (Canada,  £18,555;  the  United  States,  £49,353).  The  figures  for  1913  show 
imports  valued  at  £297,043  (Canada,  £13,768;  the  United  States,  £41,019). 

Pianos. — Imports  were  to  the  number  of  2,547  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
9,  the  United  States  78,  and  Germany  2,086. 

Organs  show  a  total  of  352  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  supplied  63.  the  United 
States  201,  and  Germany  28. 
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tei  part  of  Canada's  trade  in  furniture  is  chairs  and  tables.  This 
d  be  increased  it  prospective  exporters  will  go  to  a  little  trouble. 
It  should  by  now  be  quite  evident  to  any  prospective  exporter,  more  particularly 
on  which  there  is  a  world-wide  competition,  that  a  beautiful  photograph 
of  (say)   a  chair,  with  for  example  a  $1  factory  price  marked  on  it,  will  never 
bring  i  r  build  up  for  him  an  export  trade.    Let  the  manufacturer  put  himself  in 
the  importer's  place.    How  can  a  buyer  6,000  or  7,000  miles  away  figure  what  the 
's  packing  charges  are?    What  does  he  know  of  Canadian  rail  rates  to  sea- 
U.ard  or  of  the  ocean  freight  rates  from  Canadian  ports?    And  if  he  did  happen  to 
b     ..  is  be  going  to  work  it  all  out  when  competitors  of  this  firm  in  the  Dominion,, 
and  all  other  exporting  countries,  are  quoting  in  almost  every  case  a  South  African 
porl  price,  or  at  least  a  price,  nearest  port.    (That  photograph  should  have  much 
more  information  attached  to  it.)    The  manufacturer  with  a  sincere  desire  for 
rl  trade  must  Burely  know  the  cubic  measurement  of  his  different  packages,  the 
rail  charge  to  Canadian  seaport,  and  he  can  always  secure  the  cost  of  ocean  freight 
ges  by  applying  to  the  Elder-Dempster  Steamship  Company,  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  Buildings,  .Montreal.    (The  invoice  of  goods  must  give  cost  of  package  at 
dian  port,  and  shew  cost  of  ocean  freight,  so  that  these  charges  may  be  deducted 
for  duty  purposes.) 

(  [1  may  also  be  advisable  to  state  here  that  the  commission  allowed  the  overseas 
ntative,  is  based  on  factory  price,  including  packing.    He  is  not  paid,  nor 
does  he  expect  to  be  paid,  a  commission  on  rail  or  ocean  freight  charges.) 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 

gs. — Imports  were  valued  at  £78,535  in  1921   (Canada,  £2,310;  the 
United  States,  £40,501),  as  compared  with  £40,222  in  1913  (Canada,  nil;  the  United 

States,  £5,234.) 

Wallpaper.— Imports  valued  at  £22,546  in  1921  (Canada,  £3,084;  the  United 
3,  E294  I,  whereas  in  1913  the  total  value  was  £40,895  (Canada,  £44;  the  United 
States,  £443.) 

Printing.— Imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £337,157  (Canada,  £221,702;  the 
United  States,  £294.)  In  1913  the  figures  were  $183,564  (Canada,  £53,181;  the 
United  States,  £1,385.) 

Newsprint,  flat. — Total  imports  were  13,843  cwt.  in  1921  (Canada,  3,507  cwt.; 
the  United  States,  91  cwt.) 

Other  printing  stationery. — Imports  valued  at  £387,971  (Canada,  £32,864;  the 
United  States,  £43,001.) 

Wrapping.— Imports  were  valued  at  £222,104  in  1921  (Canada,  £104,878;  the 
United  States,  £4,188;  and  Germany,  £5,893.) 

C  rdboard  boxes  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £55,091  (Canada,  £693;  the 
United  States,  £6,107.)  The  1913  figures  show  a  total  of  £24,619  (Canada,  £24; 
the  United  States,  £2,839). 

Printed  matter. — Imports  valued  at  £283,981  in  1921,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
£1,823  and  the  United  States  £30,279,  as  against  total  imports  of  £108,131  in  1913, 
of  which  Canada  shipped  £438  and  the  United  States  £7,095. 

All  other  stationery,  n.o.d. — Imports  show  a  value  of  £336,995  in  1921,  of  which 
Canada  is  credited  with  £8,417  and  the  United  States  £73,362,  as  against  £119,204 
in  1913,  Canada's  share  in  that  year  being  £31  as  against  £13,918  for  the  United 

States. 

Printers'  and  bookbinders'  material  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £24,923  in 
1921  (Canada,  £400;  the  United  States,  £4,272;  Germany,  £385). 
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The  difficulties  in  the  building  trade  throughout  the  Union  last  year,  as  well  a3 
the  exceptionally  heavy  stocks  imported  in  1920,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  down  to 
very  low  figures  the  wallpaper  imports  for  last  year.  For  a  while  the  narrow  width 
of  Canadian  paper  was  a  handicap,  and  as  that  handicap  has  been  overcome,  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  are  well  represented  should  increase  their  trade,  provided 
the  "  selling  combination "  of  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  do  not  penalize 
importers  purchasing  from  Canada. 

Heavy  purchases  of  paper  bags  for  import  in  1921  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
a  big  drop  in  imports  last  year.  Another  reason  is  due  to  a  decided  increase  in  manu- 
facture within  the  Union,  which  will  be  more  in  evidence  in  this  and  coming  years. 
One  satisfaction  in  this  connection  is  that  Canadian  paper  only  is  going  into  the 
increased  bag  production  of  the  Union. 

The  improved  form  of  statistical  tables  over  those  of  1913  on  newsprint  and 
wrapping  paper  imports,  will  be  very  useful  to  overseas  manufacturers,  who  may 
now  compare  quantity  of  import,  instead  of  price  only.  This  alteration  in  the 
statistical  forms  for  paper  imports  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  the  hearty  co-operation 
between  this  and  the  various  South  African  Government  offices. 

If  Canadian  newsprint  has  held  its  own  during  last  year  and  this,  up  to  date,  it 
is  as  much  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  representation,  and  a  desire  for  conservation 
within  the  Empire  by  the  leading  South  African  newspapers,  as  it  is  to  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  in  their  effort  to  hold  the  South  African  market. 

On  wrapping  paper  imports,  in  spite  of  the  keenest  competition,.  Canada  is  more 
than  holding  its  own,  and,  as  with  newsprint,  this  is  due  to  representation,  and,  in 
a  very  special  way,  on  account  of  the  most  whole-hearted  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  who  are  determined  to  keep  their  paper  on  the  market.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  trade  throughout  the  Union  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  standard  of  quality  and  packing  of  Canadian  kraft  and  other  wrapping 
papers. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  RECOVERY  IN  TRADE 

A  much  more  cheerful  tone  prevails  in  the  five  Central  American  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  their  largest  operating  region — Guatemala — for  coffee  and  sugar  have 
improved  in  price,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 

In  consequence  of  the  higher  prospects,  the  commercial  houses  in  the  chief  centres 
have  been  disposing  of  imported  stocks,  after  over  a  year's  serious  depression  in 
internal  commerce,  and  orders  for  the  principal  goods  required  by  these  agricultural 
communities  are  being  placed.  Silk  and  woollen  textiles,  cotton  cloth,  imported  to 
the  value  of  £1,000,000  yearly  by  Guatemala  alone,  all  kinds  of  paper,  druggists'  sup- 
plies, wines,  leather  goods,  china  and  glass  ware,  ready-made  clothes,  building  materials 
(especially  cement  and  roofing  supplies),  household  goods  such  as  hardware  of  the 
finer  kinds,  electrical  equipment,  and  furniture  are  all  likely  to  be  in  demand  now 
that  better  times  are  helping  the  population  to  repair  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  and 
of  the  slump. 

Agricultural  implements,  sugar  and  coffee  machinery  have  always  been  bought 
in  fair  quantities  from  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  owing  to  the  considerable  number 
of  estates  which  are  in  the  hands  of  European  owners  or  managers. 

The  recovery  of  coffee  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  recent  reports.  In  pre-war  day3 
the  berry  of  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  was  practically  all 
shipped  to  Central  Europe,  and  fetched  twice  as  much  as  the  Brazilian  product,  which 
found  its  chief  sale  in  the  United  States.  When  the  war  paralyzed  commerce,  Central 
America  lost  the  market  for  her  high-grade  coffee,  and  was  forced  to  sell  to  North 
America  at  prices  corresponding  to,  or  even  less  than,  those  usually  paid  for  Brazilian 
beans. 
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THE  MARKET  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 
II 

MARKETING  METHODS 

The  niaiktt  of  the  Mnlille  Kast  must  be  studied  by  the  Canadian  exporter  in  an 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  manner  from  that  of  such  markets  as  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  or  South  Africa.    The  methods  employed  in  successfully  cultivating  trade 
mtrit  -  mentioned  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  criterion  for  marketing  products 

here. 

Very  tYw  commodities  exported  from  the  Dominion  will  stand  the  expense  of  a 
iaeton  representative  being  kept  in  residence  in  the  Middle  East,  even  though  the 
is  so  extensive  and  the  population  so  great.  The  larger  centres  of  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  are  so  far  apart;  the  cost  of  living  and  travelling  is  so  extremely 
high :  and  the  methods  of  sale  are  such  that  the  cost  of  a  permanent  representative 
on  the  sp«'t  would  not  bring  sufficient  recompense  for  the  large  amount  which  his 
expenses  would  involve.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  half  a  dozen  lines  where  a  per- 
sonal r<  pros*  ntative  of  the  manufacturers  would  prove  a  good  investment,  but,  in  a 
general  way,  such  an  appointment  is  not  advisable. 

[1  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  any  export  house  deciding  to  cultivate  this 
market  should  send  one  of  its  leading  officials  on  a  trip  throughout  the  territory  in 
■  rder  that  conditions  may  be  seen  and  understood  at  first-hand  and,  at  least,  tentative 

-  arrangements  made.  More  effective  work  can  be  done  in  a  few  days  by  a  personal 
visil  of  an  authoritative  member  of  a  firm  than  by  a  year's  correspondence.    Too  often 

valuable  i  pportunities  been  lost  through  an  unsatisfactory  period  of  correspond- 
ence, where  a  personal  visit  would  have  at  once  brought  matters  to  a  head.   The  writer 
rd  the  recent  visit  of  a  director  of  one  of  the  leading  Canadian  manu- 
facturing  plants  which  resulted  in  initial  orders  from  two  of  the  foremost  import 

-  -  '  the  territory,  and  sales  arrangements  which  cannot  but  lead  to  good  business 
throughout  the  whole  area. 

The  matter  of  exploitation — Avhether  attempts  should  be  made  through  representa- 
tion by  appointed  agents  or  by  direct  sales  to  importers — is  one  which  must  be  care- 
fully considered  in  connection  with  individual  products  or  classes  of  goods.  This 
office  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in  helping  interested 
exporters  to  decide  satisfactorily  on  the  method  to  be  adopted. 

There  are  three  leading  features  in  regard  to  marketing  goods  in  the  Middle  East 
which  have  been  impressed  upon  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

(1)  All  prices  must  be  quoted  c.i.f.  For  all  statistical  purposes  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  value  of  goods  landed  at  Middle  East  ports  shall  be  c.i.f.  price. 

It  is  remarkable  that  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  continue  to  write  this  office 
quoting  prices  "  f .o.b.  cars  "  or  "  ex  factory."  How  can  it  be  thought  possible  that 
importers  or  buyers  at  this  end  can  secure  inland  railway  rates  from  factory  to  sea- 
board in  C  anada,  or  even  freight  rates  from  Canadian  ports?  as  well  as  insurance 
charges  for  land  and  seaborne  consignments?  Further  than  this,  manufacturers 
surely  cannot  believe  that  their  particular  product  would  have  such  an  exceptional 
appeal  that  importers  or  buyers  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  would  take  the  time 
and  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  attempting  to  obtain  such  information.  Let  it  be  said 
at  once  that  no  importer  or  buyer  here  will  do  so.  At  the  present  time  these  people 
are  being  inundated  with  offers  of  all  classes  of  goods  from  international  sources  of 
supply,  and  no  offer  will  receive  consideration  unless  it  at  least  embodies  a  c.i.f.  price. 

Canadian  exporters  can  readily  secure  freight  rates  from  the  various  steamship 
companies  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  which  follows  under  the  heading  of  "  Shipping 
and  Freights." 
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It  should  here  be  noted  that  transhipment  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 
Importers  here  are  averse  to  receiving  transhipped  goods,  having  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  past  in  this  direction.  It  is  also,  for  many  reasons,  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  exporter. 

(2)  Consignment  stocks  are  becoming  the  order  of  the  day  in  many  lines.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  office  the  Trade  Commissioner  has  visited  a  large  proportion 
of  the  representative  importers  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States, 
and  Siam,  and  has  been  surprised  to  find  the  classes  of  product  in  which  consignment 
stocks  have  been  laid  down  by  manufacturing  houses  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Australia,  and  other  countries.  These  products  run  from 
steel  to  foodstuffs,  and  include  steel  and  iron — rod,  bolt  and  bar;  piping,  wire,  nails; 
strapping;  various  steel  and  iron  products;  machinery  of  several  kinds;  tools;  light- 
ing plants;  electrical  accessories;  paints;  belting;  tires;  rubber  manufactures; 
roofing;   chemicals;   cycles  and  automobiles;   pianos;   canned  goods,  etc. 

In  certain  of  the  lines  mentioned  it  is  felt  that  careful  negotiations  as  to  repre- 
sentation may  obviate  the  consideration  of  consignment  stocks.  In  some  lines,  how- 
ever, and  especially  those  of  iron  and  steel,  belting  and  tires,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  to  take  up  this  point  The  basis  of  business  now  fully  established  here,  for 
each  of  the  lines  named,  is  that  of  consignment  stocks.  The  largest  British  and 
American  steel,  belting  and  rubber  companies  all  have  extensive  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  agents,  the  terms  generally  being  10  per  cent  commission  on  sales,  the  agents  paying 
landing,  warehouse,  insurance,  delivery,  and  other  charges. 

(3)  New  products  must  establish  themselves  by  advertising.  Whatever  one's 
personal  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  actual  effect  on  sales  of  an  advertising  campaign 
in  the  European  press,  it  must  be  recorded  as  a  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
classes  of  product  which  Canada  is  capable  of  exporting  to  the  Middle  East  is  prom- 
inently and  continuously  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  A  series  of  advertisements 
culled  from  the  British  Malayan  press  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  exporters 
interested  in  this  phase  of  sales  development  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
competitors  are  doing  and  the  class  of  advertisement  being  adopted. 

The  question  of  advertising  is  one  which  should  be  carefully  negotiated  with  the 
firm  with  whom  agency  or  importing  arrangements  are  made ;  there  are  certain  estab- 
lished lines  on  which  the  cost  is  provided  for  or  included  in  the  agency  terms.  The 
Trade  Commissioner  will  be  pleased  to  investigate  carefully  the  question  of  adver- 
tising in  connection  with  particular  products  and  advise  for  or  against  the  matter  of 
expenditure  in  this  direction. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFFS 

This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  separately  and  fully  in  regard  to  each  particular 
territory  in  later  reports  specially  concerning  them.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  here 
that  the  ports  for  goods  entering  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States 
are  free,  no  customs  duty  being  chargeable  except  on  tobacco,  liquors,  and  opium. 

Goods  imported  into  Siam,  with  few  exceptions,  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  3  per  cent. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  tariff  prescribes  a  duty  of  either  10  per  cent  or  12 
per  cent  on  the  larger  proportion  of  its  imports.  The  free  list  includes  certain  inter- 
esting items,  such  as  steel  manufactures,  on  which  Canada  might  compete. 

French  Indo-China  has  a  protective  tariff  which  at  present  makes  it  almost 
impossible — with  but  few  exceptions — for  Canada  to  compete  in  that  territory.  This 
question  is,  however,  being  carefully  looked  into  and  will  be  more  fully  reported  upon 
later. 
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CI  KKKNVY   AND  KXOIIANGE 

The  nominal  currency  of  the  various  countries  comprised  in  the  territory  of  the 
Middle  l\ast  is  as  follows: — • 

Straits   Settlement!  and  Federated  Malay    Normal  value  in  Canadian  cur- 

Statei  Dollar  rency   56  cents 

[m-Federated  Malay  States.  .Straits  Dollar  Do.  Do. 

British  North  Borneo  Straits  Dollar  Do.  Do! 

Sunn  Tical  Do    37  cents 

NVth.  tiatnls   Kast   Indies    .  .Gilder  (Florin)  Do   40  cents 

Sarawak  Gilder  Do.  Do. 

French    [ado-China  Piastre  Do   20  cents 

The  Straits  dollar,  current  in  the  countries  above  named,  has  a  fixed  exchange 
value  in  sterling:  of  2s.  -hi.,  while,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  Siamese  tical 
has  a  present  fixed  exchange  value  of  2s.  Id.  in  sterling. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  uniform  with  that  of 
and,  while  that  nf  French  Indo-China  is  based  on  the  French  system. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION 

The  Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam  have  all  hitherto 
been  essentially  English  as  regards  the  flow  of  import  trade.  British  import  houses 
control  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  of  these  territories,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  the  percentage  of  British  trade  control  is  much 
less,  but  a  fairly  substantial  portion  is  in  the  hands  of  English  import  houses.  Dutch 
importers,  of  course,  hold  the  major  portion  of  the  trade,  nearly  all  having  their  head- 
quarters in  Holland. 

r  to  the  waT  Germany  was  securing  an  increasing  hold  upon  the  Javanese 
market,  and  to  a  somewhat  smaller  extent  in  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  while,  during 
the  war  period,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  then  existed,  secured  a  large  aggregate  of  business  in  each  of  these  territories. 

Australia,  the  Middle  East's  nearest  source  of  supply  for  foodstuffs,  has  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  secure  an  increasing  hold  upon  this  market,  but  seems  to 
have  failed  to  meet  the  conditions  up  till  now. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  at  the  date  on  which  this  report  is  written  there  is 
scarcely  an  American  salesman  left  in  the  territory;  Japan's  proportion  of  the  trade 
died  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  1919  total;  Australia  is  having  to  fight  strenu- 
as     to  rehabilitate  itself;   while  German  ships  are  again  commencing  to  arrive. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  three  countries  named  above  made  such  flagrant 
mistakes  in  their  treatment  of  buyers  and  importers  here  when  times  were  good  that 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  them  to  establish  themselves  again  on  a  sound 
scept  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  buying  tendencies  will  be  largely  pro- 
British  for  some  time  to  come,  although  British  manufacturers  have  also  made  their 
mistakes. 

Under  anything  like  normal  conditions,  Canadian  manufacturers  will  have  to 
compete  with  Australia  for  foodstuffs;  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
tinent for  iron  and  steel;  and  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Japan  for  manufactured  articles.    This  subject  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  later  reports 

dealing  with  specific  territories. 

THE  MISTAKES  OF  OTHERS 

Much  has  been  written  in  reference  to  the  mistakes  made  by  exporters  of  certain 
countries,  especially  during  the  war  and  post-war  period,  and  there  is  no  desire  to 
harp  upon  them ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  importers  here  have  been  greatly  incensed 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  that  it  is  supremely  necessary  that  Canada's 
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campaign  for  trade  in  the  Middle  East  shall  not  be  marred  by  anything  of  a  like 
nature,  one  may  be  forgiven  for  referring  to  the  subject. 

Complaints  pointedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  are  as  follows:— 

(1)  Goods  not  to  sample.  This  includes  consignments  in  which  the  goods  were 
wholly  not  to  sample;  others  where  the  top  layers  or  certain  portions  were 
right  and  the  balance  very  inferior  in  quality;  others  in  which  portions  of 
each  article  were  correct  to  sample,  but  inferior  quality  parts  had  been 
substituted  for  the  remainder. 

(2)  Bad  packing,  which  means  a  loss  to  the  importer  and  which  the  exporter 
rarely  agrees  to  compensate. 

(3)  Acceptance  of  orders  with  promise  of  immediate ,  delivery,  and  delivery 
delayed — sometimes  for  twelve  months — without  so  much  as  a  letter  of 
regret  or  explanation  from  the  exporter. 

(4)  Advancing  the  prices  of  goods  at  time  of  shipment,  making  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  importers  at  this  end  to  safeguard  themselves  and  prevent  a  loss  on 
the  transaction. 

(5)  Sending  forward  in  one  consignment  shipments  which  had  been  arranged 
to  come  forward  at  monthly  or  longer  intervals,  thereby  making  it  difficult 
for  importers  to  finance,  warehouse,  and  deal  with  such  shipments. 

(6)  Securing  payment  of  sight  drafts  for  goods  which  did  not  arrive  until 
months  afterwards. 

Many  other  forms  of  complaint  might  be  enumerated,  but  those  already  given 
are  both  illustrative  and  significant.  Their  occurrence  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
has  resulted  in  certain  international  sources  of  supply  having  to  face  practically  a 
"  closed  door,"  so  far  as  the  leading  merchants  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  aftermath  of  such  methods  is  often  particularly  undesirable  from  a  British 
point  of  view,  as  is  instanced  in  the  following  example :  A  large  contract  was  entered 
into  by  the  Dutch  Government,  in  Java,  with  a  certain  source  of  supply  within  the 
Empire,  but  the  goods  were  refused  delivery  owing  to  their  inferior  quality.  The 
contract  was  then  placed  with  German  suppliers  and,  it  is  understood,  has  recently 
been  completed  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Middle  East  is  open  to  trade  with  Canada,  but  any  mistakes  of  the 
nature  mentioned  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  coming  efforts  of  Canadian 
exporters  will  have  to  be  most  carefully  planned  and  supervised.  There  are  certain 
long-established  and  absolutely  satisfactory  sources  of  supply  for  various  goods 
which  traders  here  find  it  a  pleasure  to  deal  with,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
compete  with  these  in  every  particular  if  a  portion  of  the  business  is  to  be  secured. 
"  Service "  is  to-day  almost  as  important  as  "  price "  and  "  quality,"  and  the  con- 
stant "  personal  touch "  which  means  so  much  is  just  as  necessary  in  export 
endeavour  as  it  is  in  home  trade. 

SHIPPING   AND  FREIGHTS 

It  is  distinctly  unfortunate  that  no  ships  are  to-day  actually  running  from 
Canadian  Atlantic  coast  ports  to  the  Middle  East.  No  ships  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Limited,  have  been  on  the  service  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Java  since  September  last. 

Without  a  regular  and  direct  steamship  service  in  sight,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  convince  importers  in  this  territory  that  they  can  be  served  by  Cana- 
dian exporters  to  advantage.  The  experience  of  the  former  along  this  line  in  the 
past  has  been  such  that  they  are  fully  justified  in  refusing  to  take  this  "  on  trust." 
With  regular  weekly,  and  even  bi-weekly,  services  from  British  ports;  frequent 
and  regular  sailings  from  Continental  ports;  and  at  least  fortnightly  services  from 
Boston  and  New  York,  Canada  is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  asking  for 
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business  at  the  presont  time.  Before  anything  substantial  can  be  done  in  regard  to 
BOOnring  trade  for  Canada  in  this  pari  of  the  world,  a  regular  and  direct  steam- 
ship service  must  l»e  guaranteed. 

Freight  rates  must  also  be  very  carefully  supervised  and  compared  with  those 
of  competing  countries  it'  Canadian  exporters  are  to  have  a  real  chance  to  enter 
this  market.  Such  rates  should  be  based  rather  on  British  and  Continental  figures 
than  those  from  American  ports. 

A.1  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  regular  service  running  from  Canadian 
to   the    Middle   Mast  :   viz,  the  Canadian   Robert  Dollar  Line,  out  of  Van- 
While  it   is  true  thai   the  Canadian  Pacific  fleet  runs  regularly  to  Hong 
.  from  which  transhipment   is  possible  to  Straits  Settlements  and  Java  ports, 
as  ha>  already  been  pointed  out,   few   lines   will   stand   the  cost  of  transhipment, 
and  il  is  unsatisfactory  and  unacceptable  to  many  importers  here. 

l-'.'i-  the  information  of  shippers  in  Eastern  Canada,  direct  sailings  are  made 
from  Boston  to  Singapore  by  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  (joint  service  with  Ellerman- 
Bueknalh  and  the  Prince  Line;  and  from  New  York  by  the  United  American 
Lines.  Inc..  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Blue  Funnel  Line  (joint 
with  Kllerinan-Bucknall),  Dollar  Steamship  Lines  and  Dodwell  Castle  Line, 
from  whom  rates  for  Middle  East  ports  may  be  obtained. 

MALAYA-BORXEO  EXHIBITION 

This  exhibition  was  synchronized  to  take  place  with  the  visit  to  British 
Malaya  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  while  primarily  organized  to  exhibit 
and  extend  the  trade  of  the  products  of  Malaya  and  Borneo,  wras  largely  given 
over  the  commercial  exhibits  by  British,  French,  Australian  and  other  manufacturers. 

Fr<  m  an  exhibition  standpoint  the  effort  may  be  looked  upon  as  quite  successful, 
inasmuch  as  the  space  was  very  largely  taken  up  and  some  excellent  display  under- 
taken. The  Australian  Government  earmarked  a  substantial  amount  and  had  some 
extensive  exhibits  of  foodstuffs  and  manufactures.  No  other  governments  were 
officially  represented,  however;  except  that  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  was 
given  permission  to  take  a  kiosk  for  use  as  an  information  bureau,  and  from  which 
some  practical  publicity  although  very  few  actual  inquiries  resulted. 

It  is  feared  that  the  actual  business  secured  by  exhibitors  was  not  such  as 
would  allow  the  term  "successful"  to  be  applied  in  this  direction.  Coming  in  the 
middle  of  a  heavy  trade  depression,  and  being  unable  to  attract  any  large  number 
•  *ential  buyers,  the  time  is  considered  to  have  been  inopportune,  so  far  as  the 
business  section  is  concerned. 

Apart  from  the  features  mentioned,  the  exhibition  undoubtedly  brought  the 
Middle  East  into  closer  contact  with  the  outside  •  world  and  a  knowledge  of  this 
territory,  its  products  and  possibilities,  is  shared  by  a  much  larger  number  of 
people  than  was  the  case  a  few  months  ago. 

CANADIAN  PROPAGANDA 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  very  much  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  Middle  East  is  practically  an  "  unknown  quantity,"  so  far  as  Canadian  trade 
and  traders  are  concerned.  Its  mixture  of  races  makes  it  almost  exceptional  in 
regard  to  making  Canada  and  its  products  known  to  the  consumer.  Efforts  are 
therefore  being  made,  by  special  articles  in  the  press  and  the  placing  on  circuit 
through  British  Malaya,  Siam  and  Java  of  a  series  of  Canadian  Government 
motion  picture  films,  to  place  the  Dominion,  its  people  and  its  products,  before 
the  public  in  a  definite  way.  These  efforts  are  proving  worth  while,  and  will 
undoubtedly  have  an  effect  upon  any  determined  business  effort  that  is  made. 
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GOOD  WHEAT   CROP  EXPECTED   IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  June  20,  1922. — According  to  the  official  June  crop  forecast  of  the 
Government  of  India,  India's  wheat  crop  will  show  a  considerable  increase  over  last 
year  both  in  acreage  and  in  output.  The  total  area  sown  to  wheat  is  now  placed  at 
28,221,000  acres  as  against  25,220,000  acres,  the  corresponding  estimate  of  last  year, 
or  an  increase  of  12  per  cent.  The  total  yield  is  now  estimated  at  9,818,000  tons  as 
compared  with  6,618,000  tons  at  this  time  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  48  per  cent. 
The  general  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  good.  The  final  official  memo- 
randum on  the  Indian  wheat  crop  will  be  issued  in  the  second  week  in  August. 

Meanwhile  India  continues  to  import  wheat  from  Australia.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March,  1922,  some  440,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  entered  India.  As 
this  year's  wheat  crop  promises  to  be  above  the  average,  it  is  probable  that  India 
will  be  exporting  rather  than  importing  wheat  before  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OE  CHINA  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  June  15,  1922. — A  summary  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  for  1921 
has  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  review  the  returns  and  to  report  upon  the  general 
conditions  of  the  trade  during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  in  the  history  of  Far 
Eastern  commerce. 

The  Statistical  Secretary's  introduction  states  that  the  year  1921  was  generally 
a  bad  one  for  China,  and  will  probably  prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  worst  experi- 
enced in  the  commercial  history  of  the  country.  The  trade  depression  experienced 
in  1920  had  not  yet  run  its  course  when  the  year  opened;  overburdened  markets 
impeded  the  flow  of  imports;  the  unsettled  state  of  large  districts  in  the  interior, 
coupled  with  extensive  floods  during  the  rainy  season,  restricted  exports,  which  in 
turn  curtailed  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country,  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
difficulties  experienced  in  disposing  of  stocks  on  hand.  Importers  found  themselves 
saddled  with  enormous  quantities  of  goods  ordered  when  the  post-war  boom  was  at 
its  height,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  dispose  of  such  stocks  without  heavy 
loss.  The  steadily  declining  price  of  silver,  as  expressed  in  the  falling  rates  of 
exchange,  naturally  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of  trade  in  this  silver- 
using  country,  but  it  did  not  materially  assist  exports  owing  to  the  weak  demand 
and  declining  prices  in  the  home  markets,  already  glutted  with  Far  Eastern  products. 
This  state  of  affairs  persisted  more  or  less  unchanged  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Midsummer  brought  a  more  hopeful  tendency.  In  spite  of  obstacles,  clear- 
ances of  old  stocks  proceeded  steadily,  notably  where  piece  goods  were  concerned. 
Metals  also  moved  more  freely.  Exports  increased,  silk  from  Shanghai  and  Canton 
showing  the  greatest  activity.  A  demand  sprang  up  for  various  other  commodities, 
and  signs  of  general  improvement  were  not  wanting,  although  progress  was  still 
very  slow.  x\t  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  evident  that  much  hard  work  had  been 
done  in  order  to  settle  outstanding  obligations,  and  although  the  so-called  "frozen 
credits"  had  not  been  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  banks  still  financed  many  firms 
unable  to  settle  their  indebtedness  carried  over  from  the  last  two  years,  the  situation 
was  then  well  in  hand  and  presented  a  decidedly  better  aspect  than  had  been  the  case 
for  many  months. 

VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE   IN  1921 

The  values  of  foreign  trade  of  China  for  1921,  covering  as  they  do  a  period  of 
exceptional  difficulty,  present  features  of  special  interest.  The  net  value  of  the 
direct  foreign  trade  of  China  during  the  year  in  merchandise,  exclusive  of  treasure, 
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amounted  to  B  total  of  Ilk.  tls.  1,507,377,070,  which  at  an  average  exchange  rate  of 
78  cents  to  the  tael  ©qnala  $1,145,010,261  Canadian  currency,  compared  with  Ilk.  tls. 

-M..v:< >  in  191*0.  Of  this  total,  imports  represented  Hk.  tls.  900,122,439  or 
-—.'  .<  :.  Canadian  currency,  and  exports  Hk.  tls.  601,255,537  or  $456,954,208 
Canadian  currency.  Figures  for  L920  show  imports  Hk.  tls.  702,250,230  and  exports 
Ilk.  tie.  6419681300.  There  was  therefore  an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of 
Ilk.  tl>.  148,900,000  and  in  exports  of  Hk.  tls.  59,600,000.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
.  -  I  that  notwithstanding  this  increase  in  trade,  the  adverse  balance  has  been 
considerably  increased.  BO  that  it  reached  the  total  in  1921  of  no  less  than  Hk.  tls. 

'.    In  addition  to  this,  if  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  were  recorded,  the 
adverse  balance  would  amount  to  about  Ilk.  tls.  320,000,000. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  CHINA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Examination  of  a  detailed  table  showing  distribution  of  China's  foreign  trade 
in  T.'l' 1  reveal>  a  number  of  changes  in  volume  both  of  exports  and  imports  between 
China  and  other  countries.  Great  Britain  shows  an  increase  of  Hk.  tls.  18,200,000 
imports,  but  exports  to  Great  Britain  declined  by  Hk.  tls.  14,900,000  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Japan  fell  off  Hk.  tls.  18,800,000,  while 
exports  increased  from  China  to  Japan  by  Hk.  tls.  30,200,000.  Trade  with  the  United 
States  shows  a  general  advance  in  both  directions,  imports  to  that  country  having 
ii  ased  by  32-6  million  taels  and  exports  by  22-4  million  taels.  Germany  shows 
a  rat  lea-  notable  recovery,  her  imports  into  China  increasing  from  5-4  million  taels 
in  1920  to  13-3  million  taels  in  1921,  while  exports  to  Germany  also  increased  during 
the  year  from  1-8  million  taels  in  1920  to  6-8  million  tale  in  1921.  Belgium  also 
shows  a  considerable  increase  in  imports,  the  latter  increasing  over  100  per  cent,  or 
from  4-9  million  tales  in  1920  to  10-0  million  taels  in  1921.  Imports  from  France 
also  increased  to  the  extent  of  about  5  million  taels.  In  respect  to  Canadian  trade, 
as  pointed  out  in  former  reports  from  this  office,  the  figures  given  in  Chinese  customs 
returns  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  accurate,  for  Canada  is  invariably  credited  with 
much  greater  imports  than  it  is  likely  that  she  furnished.  Canadian  exports  to 
China  for  1920  are  given  as  20-1  million  taels,  which  is  probably  in  excess  of  what 
we  really  exported.  The  figures  for  1921  show  exports  from  Canada  to  a  value  of 
11*8  million  taels,  and  this  figure,  although  much  under  that  for  1920,  is  probably 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  we  really  supplied.  Chinese  exports  to  Canada  during 
1921  are  shown  as  1-146  million  taels,  compared  with  a  total  of  1-039  million  taels 
for  the  previous  year. 

EXCHANGE  IN  1921 

In  order  to  avoid  the  labour  of  converting  Haikwan  taels  into  Canadian  cur- 
rency on  each  group  of  figures,  the  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  tael  con- 
verted into  different  foreign  currencies  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year 


1920-1921  :— 

1920  1921 

English  money  One  Haikwan  Tael            6s.  91d.  3s.  ll%ed. 

United  States  '*         "     .       "              $1.24  G.  76c.  G. 

French  "         "            "             17.79  fr.  10.29  fr. 

Japanese  "         "           "            2.38  yen  1.57  yen 


These  figures  show  how  greatly  the  tael  decreased  in  value  in  1921  compared 
with  the  previous  year.    This  was  due  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver. 

On  account  of  such  difference  in  exchange,  there  is  presented  the  anomalous 
position  by  which  China's  foreign  trade  in  1921  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year  by  no  less  than  Hk.  tls.  201,494,400,  yet  the  values  in  foreign  cur- 
rency was  considerably  less  in  1921  than  in  1920. 

1920  total  trade     Hk.  tls.    1,303,881,550  at  1 .24  =  $1, 616,813, 097  TJ.S.C. 

1921  total  trade     Hk   tls.    1,505,377,976  at     .  76  =  $1, 145, 610,261  U.S.C. 

1920  total  imports  Hk.  tls.       762,250,230  at  1.24=    $945,190,285  TJ.S.C. 

1921  total  imports  Hk.  tls.       906,122,439  at     .76=    $688,653,153  U.S.C 
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IMPORTS 

As  already  stated,  the  net  value  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  China  in  1921 
amounted  to  kk.  tls.  906,122,439,  being  Hk.  tls.  143,900,000  in  excess  of  the  figures 
for  1920,  but  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  tael,  the  actual  gold  or 
sterling  value  of  imports  was  less  in  1921  than  with  the  smaller  volume  of  business 
in  the  preceding  year,  by  no  less  than  $256,500,000  United  States  currency. 

Cotton  Goods. — Cotton  goods,  representing  as  they  do  the  largest  item  of  China's 
import  trade,  the  activity  of  cotton  piece  goods  is.  always  an  index  of  China's  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Reviewing  the  position  of  the  trade  for  1921,  full  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  imports.  At  the  opening  of  that  year, 
in  common  with  most  lines  of  imported  goods,  stocks  on  hand  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin, 
and  other  important  centres  were  exceptionally  heavy,  with  demand  practically  non- 
existent and  the  trade  in  a  bad  way  generally,  chiefly  the  result  of  over -buying  while 
exchange  was  high  and  consequent  over-stocking  of  the  market.  The  market  remained 
quiet  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  to  clear  up 
the  debris  left  by  the  troubles  of  1920.  Trade,  however,  was  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  demand  from  the  interior,  where  floods,  famine,  and  political  disturbances 
had  seriously  curtailed  the  power  of  consuming  foreign  goods.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
report  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  noticeable  that  stocks  were  being 
liquidated  slowly  but  steadily  and  that  inquiries  from  outports  were  increasing.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  imports  fell  away  to  a  considerable  amount.  The 
following  table  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Customs  will  show  the 
sources  of  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  annually  imported  into  China.  This 
table  is  very  interesting  in  showing  the  great  decrease  of  imports  since  1913,  the 
year  before  the  war.  The  question  here  comes  up  whether  China  is  using  less  cotton 
cloth  than  formerly,  or  whether  the  output  of  the  numerous  cotton  mills  throughout 
the  country  is  having  an  effect  upon  the  import  trade  in  Manchester  goods.  Without 
doubt  the  latter  explanation  is  correct. 


1913  1920  1921 

British  Pieces  11,705,426  5,734,026  3,489,093 

American                                                  "        2,281,123  563,583  626.233 

Japanese                                                 "        5,716,594  7,035,458  5,815,965 

Other  kinds                                            "            91,714  54,567  448,530 


Total   "      19,794,857      13,437,634  10,379,821 


Cotton  Yarn. — Imports  of  cotton  yarn  declined  by  no  less  than  Ilk.  tls.  11,600, 
000,  but  were  only  Hk.  tls.  -4,000,000  less  than  the  figures  of  1913. 

Woollen  Go ods—  Woollen  goods  increased  by  Hk.  tls.  2,600,000  over  1920,  and 
by  an  equal  amount  over  the  imports  of  1913. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — Copper  increased  by  Hk.  tls.  2,600,000,  but  in  other  lines, 
such  as  iron  and  steel  bars  and  angles,  ships'  plates,  and  other  steel  products,  there 
was  no  increase  of  trade,  yet  imports  of  this  class  were  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the 
same  goods  in  1913. 

Cereals. — Importations  of  cereals  increased  by  Hk.  tls.  36,000,000.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  wheat  brought  in  from  the  United  States  during 
the  year  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  China  wheat  crop. 

Cement. — Imports  increased  Hk.  tls.  1,500,000<,  almost  entirely  furnished  by 
J  apan. 

Cigarettes. — Imports  of  cigarettes  increased  by  Hk.  tls.  2,900,000,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  quantity  manufactured  within  the  country. 

Cotton,  rav;. — On  account  of  floods  and  drought  in  the  cotton-growing  districts 
of  China  in  1920  and  1921,  the  cotton  crop  was  much  reduced.    This  accounts  for  the 
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greatly  increased  imports  last  year,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  numerous  cotton 
•  at  parts  of  the  country.    Imports  of  raw  cotton  increased  by  Hk.  tls. 
iS.0O0.00O.    This  was  mostly  supplied  by  British  India. 

'ding  Material. — This  item  increased  by  over  Hk.  tls.  3,000,000,  mostly  of 
foreign  building  material  required  on  account  of  the  great  acitivity  going  on  in  China 
during  the  year.  Building  operations  in  Shanghai  alone  in  1921  represented  in 
value  tls.  24,000,000,  or  $18,000,000  Canadian  currency. 

J  and  (  'ours. — Imports  Ojf  dyes  and  colours  do  not  show  any  increase.  This 
is  due  to  heavy  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  falling  exchange,  and  a 
dull  market. 

•'  Material  and  Fittings. — Imports  of  all  such  articles  show  a  very  large 
The  total  for  1920  was  Ilk.  tls.  0,294,633  and  for  1921  Hk.  tls.  13,204,482, 
L00  per  cent,  which  goes  to  show  to  what  extent  electrical  light  and  power 
-    een  accepted  by  the  Chinese  people.   A  number  of  large  units  were  installed  at 
different  points  during  the  year;   this  was  notable  at  Shanghai,  Soochow,  Wusieh, 
Nanking,  and  Hangchow.    As  to  the  distribution  of  this  trade,  for  insulated  wire 
and  copper  cables,  fittings  and  lamps,  Japan  received  the  greater  share;  Holland  also 
furnished  lamps,  and  the  United  States  dynamos,  engines,  switches,  and  the  better 
38  of  glassware.    German  electrical  material  is  again  appearing  on  the  market. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  in  this  trade  in  China  is  very  promising. 

Flour. — Imports  of  wheat  flour  increased  by  Hk.  tls.  1,200,000,  much  under  what 
was  anticipated,  but  the  shortage  in  native  wheat  was  not  fully  felt  until  January 
of  the  present  year,  and  China  mills  were  still  grinding  home-grown  wheat  and  pro- 
ducing flour  up  to  that  time.  The  more  recent  heavy  imports  of  foreign  flour  there- 
fore do  not  appear  in  last  year's  returns.  While  imports  of  wheat  flour  totalled 
Hk.  tls.  3,500,000  in  1921,  those  for  1913 — the  year  before  the  war — amounted  to 
three  times  this  sum,  or  Hk.  tls.  10,300,000,  showing  that  even  in  a  year  of  short  crops 
China  does  not  require  to  import  the  great  quantity  of  flour  that  she  formerly  did. 

Gasolene,  India-rubber  Goods,  Leather,  and  Kerosene  Oil. — Imports  of  gasolene 
increased  by  Hk.  tls.  1,000,000,  india-rubber  goods  by  Hk.  tls.  400,000,  leather  by  Hk. 
tls.  1,300,000,  and  kerosene  oil  by  Hk.  tls.  3,700,000. 

Condensed  Milk. — Imports  increased  from  Hk.  tls.  979,000  in  1920  to  Hk.  tls. 
1,278,000  in  1921. 

Machinery. — A  study  of  the  imports  of  machinery  in  1921  will  show  how  very 
active  was  the  trade,  imports  increasing  from  Hk.  tls.  23,000,000  in  1920  to  Hk.  tls. 

•  :r:  H'i'l.  or  I"11  i >cr  cent.  Increase  is  shown  in  every  class  of  machinery, 
but  that  of  the  textile  and  weaving  industry  is  the  greatest,  showing  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  Hk.  tls.  20,000,000  over  the  preceding  year,  and  demonstrating  the 
activity  and  progress  of  the  cotton  milling  industry  in  this  country. 

Motor  Cars  and  Trucks. — Motor  cars  and  trucks  show  no  increase  on  account 
of  the  heavy  buying  during  the  previous  year. 

Railway  Material. — All  classes  of  railway  material  show  a  large  advance  in 
imports  in  1921  over  those  of  1920.  This  was  because  the  rolling  stock  on  all  China 
railways  was  worn  out,  and  there  was  never  sufiicient  to  meet  the  demands,  conse- 
quently the  Government  were  obliged  to  make  additions  and  to  replace  some  of  the 
worn-out  material.  Although  considerable  new  equipment  'was  purchased,  it  is 
reported  that  all  Chinese  railways  are  still  far  short  of  having  sufficient  rolling  stock 
for  their  needs..  Miscellaneous  material  increased  by  Hk.  tls.  6,300,000;  locomotives 
and  trucks  by  Hk.  tls.  6,000,000 ;  and  cars  and  wagons  by  Hk.  tls.  3,000,000. 

Railway  Sleepers.— Imports  slightly  increased  in  1921.  In  1920,  1,809,126 
pieces,  and  in  1921,  2,072.^71  pieces,  an  increase  of  200,000  sleepers  only. 
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Softwood  timber. — Imports  of  softwood  timber,  Douglas  fir,  Oregon  pine,  etc., 
show  a  very  heavy  decline  in  imports  for  1921,  under  the  figures  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  are  even  less  than  those  for  1913  by  a  considerable  amount.  The  following 
are  the  figures  in  broad  feet  for  the  three  years:  1913,  164,847,623;  1920,  207,594,030; 
and  1921,  112,853,199. 

There  were  heavy  stocks  at  all  the  ports  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  had 
to  be  liquidated  before  more  new  timber  at  a  lower  price  was  brought  in.  This 
affected  the  import  of  softwood  timber,  as  did  a  falling  market  and  falling  freights. 
Nevertheless,  Canada  exported  more  timber  to  China  in  1921  than  in  any  other  year 
in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCIAL  EXPOSITION  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
is  in  receipt  of  advices  from  the  directors  of  the  above  exposition  stating  that  an 
international  exhibit  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  National  Legislative  Palace, 
Mexico  City,  from  December  1,  1922,  to  December  31,  1922. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the  Ward  Line  and  the  Munson  Line- 
to  carry  material  intended  for  exhibit  purposes  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
to  Vera  Cruz  at  50  per  cent  discount  from  tariff  rates.  The  directors  announce 
that  they  propose  to  set  aside  a  complete  floor,  25,000  to  35,000  square  feet,  for  the 
representation  of  Canadian  products  and  manufactures,  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
applications  for  space  are  made. 

Full  information  and  literature  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  "  The  Inter- 
national Commercial  Exposition  of  Mexico  City,"  750  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City. 

GERMANY'S  LOST  CAMERA  TRADE 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  (writes  the  British  Export  Gazette)  that  a  decade  ago 
fully  half  the  cameras  on  the  world's  markets  were  of  German  manufacture,  the 
remainder  being  probably  equally  supplied  by  England  and  America.  Germany  has, 
however,  been  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  this  pre-war  ascendancy,  and,  it  is 
probable  that  barely  7  per  cent  of  the  cameras  now  being  sold  are  of  German  make. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  British  makes  have  declined,  the  bulk  of  those  now  on  the 
market,  probably  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  being  American.  The  surprise  in  the 
new  situation  is  less  in  the  American  success  than  in  the  German  failure,  Germany 
having  even  to  draw  upon  Birmingham  for  glass  for  the  lenses  and  upon  Nottingham 
for  leather  for  the  camera  cases. 


FISHING   INDUSTRY    OF  JAPAN 

The  fishing  industry  is  one  of  the  most  promising  in  Japan.  Its  greater  develop- 
ment will  not  only  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  countrys  food  problem  but  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  nation's  financial  position,  stated  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  at  a  recent  conference  of  officials  in  charge  of  fishing  and  its 
allied  industries.  These  industries  are  of  great  importance  in  Japan,  said  the  minister, 
and  their  promotion  must  be  helped  by  all  available  means.  Of  late  years  they  had 
achieved  marked  developments,  but  still  stand  behind  other  leading  industries  in 
this  country. 

Explaining  the  Government  policy,  the  minister  said  that  the  Government  would 
push  forward  its  plan  of  encouraging  and  urging  self-control  of  their  own  affairs. 
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FORTHCOMING  FAIRS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

The  following  announcements  of  forthcoming  fairs  and  exhibitions  are  reprinted 
trout  the  British  Tward  of  'Trade  Journal: — 

United  Kingdom 

s'.  Confectioners'  and  Allied  Traders'  Exhibition  and  Market — 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall.  September  2-8.    Apply  to: — Trades'  Markets  and  Exhibitions,  Ltd., 
11,  Qaeeil  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 
The  Xatu>".*'  Food  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  London,  September  6-26.    Apply  to: — International  Trade  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  Broad 
Souse,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
Grocers'  and  Allied  Traders'  Exhibition  and  Market — 

Ko\:tl  A:  i:.  ultui-:il  Hall,  September  16-22.    Apply  to: — Trades'  Markets  and  Exhibitions, 
Ltd.,  81,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 
Grocers',  Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Exhibition — 

Dundee,  September  18-30.    Apply: — Drill  Hall,  Dundee. 
Trade  Exhibition  for  Ladies'  Wear — 

Holland   Park  Hall,  W.,   September.     Apply  to: — International  Trade  Exhibitions,  Ltd., 
Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
London  Medieal  Exhibition — 

Centra]  Hall,  London,  S.W.  1,  October  2-6. 
•national  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  October  2-6.    Organizers,  "The  Shoe  and  Leather  Record,"  23-28, 

Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 
Textile  Machinery  and  Accessories  Exhibition — ■ 

City   Hall,   Manchester,   October   6-20.     Organizers,   "Textile  Recorder,"   121,  Deansgate, 

Manchester. 

(Scottish  Grocers',  Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Exhibition — 

Edinburgh,  October  11-25.  Apply  to: — Organizing  Secretary,  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 
Imperial  Fruit  Shoiv — 

Crystal  Palace,  October  27-November  4.    Organized  by  the  Daily  Mail  (with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture).    Apply  to: — 130,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 
Brewers'  and  Allied  Traders'  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  October  28-November  3.    Organized  by  Messrs.  Dale,  Reynolds  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  4  6,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 
International  Motor  Show — 

Olympia,  November  2-11.    Organized  by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders, 
Ltd.,  83,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.  1. 
Marin-e  and  Small  Craft  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  November  14-24. 
Eighth  Motor  Cycle  and  Cycle  Show— 

Olympia,  November  25-December  2.     Organized  by  the  British  Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle 
Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Union,  Ltd.,  "The  Towers,"  Warwick  Road,  Coventry. 


Other  Countries 

Liege  Commercial  Fair —  < 

September  2-26. 
Trieste  Sample  Fair  {International)  — 

September  3-18.    Apply  to : — British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trieste.    Application  forms 
from  Exhibitions  and  Fairs  Division,  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 
Xorxcegian  Industries  Fair — 

Christiania,  September  3-10. 
Prague  Samples  Fair — 

September  3-10. 
Utrecht  Sample  Fair — 

September  4-9. 

Vienna  International  Sample  Fair  (Section  for  Raw  Materials)  — 

September  10-16.    Apply  to: — Museumstrasse  1,  Vienna  VII 
Kovno  {Lithuania)  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Fair — 

September  10-20. 
Xaptes  Samples  Fair — 

September  16-30. 
Xetherland  East  Indies  Fair — 

Bandoeng,  Java,  September  18-October  8.    Apply  to: — Secretary,  Vereeniging,  Nederlands 
Indische  Jaarlieurs,  Menadostraat,  Bandoeng,  Java. 
Lyons  Sample  Fair — 

October  1-15. 
Paris  Motor  Show,  Grand  Palais — 

October  4-15. 
Chicago  Radio  Show — 

October  14-22. 
Mons  Commercial  Fair — 

November. 
Paris  International  Aero  Exhibiton — 

Grand  Palais,  December  lo-January  2,  1923. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

New  Zealand  Dumping  Duty  as  Affecting  Canadian  Imports 

Auckland,  June  28,  1922. — -The  application  by  the  New  Zealand  customs  authori- 
ties of  the  dumping  duty  to  Canadian  goods  may  seriously  affect  trade  with  respect 
to  certain  articles.  At  this  present  time  nails  are  affected,  but  at  any,  moment  other 
articles  imported  from  Canada  may  be  similarly  placed  on  the  list  of  goods  liable 
to  dumping  duty.  Fortunately  decisions  have  been  made  to  exempt  from  dumping 
duty  bentwood  chairs  and  kraft  paper,  under  circumstances  which  will  be  presently 
explained. 

nails 

The  Minister  of  Customs  has  ruled  that  the  landed  cost  of  nails  with  all  duties 
added  must  reach  £22  per  ton;  failing  this,  the  difference  between  the  landed  cost, 
if  lower  than  £22,  and  £22  will  be  the  measure  of  the  dumping  duty. 

BENTWOOD  CHAIRS 

The  department  claimed  that  bentwood  chairs,  being  chairs,  competed  with  the 
locally  made  product,  notwithstanding  that  this  particular  class  of  chair  was  not 
made  in  New  Zealand.  As  the  result  of  representations,  and  by  enforcing  the  point 
that  bentwood  chairs  were  not  made  in  New  Zealand,  the  authorities  have  ruled  that 
they  are  exempted. 

KRAFT  PAPER 

A  cablegram  was  sent  from  this  office  under  this  day's  date  as  follows:  "  Termina- 
tion negotiations  Minister  Customs  rules  no  dumping  duty  on  Canadian  kraft." 
This  result  has  followed  as  a  result  of  considerable  correspondence  between  -  this 
office  and  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  the  principal  customs  officials. 

Locally  made  wrapping  paper  of  a  very  inferior  quality  to  the  imported  article 
sells  for  £39,  so  that,  without  the  imposition  of  any  dumping  duty,  there  is  a  protec- 
tion of  10s.  per  ton.  The  application  of  the  dumping  duty  would  have  made  the 
price  of  Canadian  kraft  prohibitive. 

The  current  domestic  value  of  Scandinavian  kraft  is  much  below  that  of  Canada, 
the  difference  being  about  £4  a  ton.  The  Canadian  product,  however,  only  pays  20 
per  cent  duty  as  against  Scandinavian  35  per  cent.  The  latest  information  in  this 
office  by  cable  is  that  the  current  domestic  value  of  kraft  in  Scandinavia  is  £24,  and 
that  the  f.o.b.  price  is  likewise  £24. 

■ 

Duty  on  Automobiles  and  Parts  in  New  Zealand 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
writing  under  date  June  27,  1922,  states:  This  office  has  been  advised  by  the 
customs  authorities  that  as  motor  vehicles  and  rubber  tires  are  under  separate  tariff 
headings  and  are,  moreover,  commercially  separable,  the  value  of  the  Canadian  tires 
cannot  be .  included  in  the  Canadian  proportion  of  the  value  of  a  United  States 
vehicle  completed  in  Canada.  That  is,  that  the  tires  cannot  form  part  of  the  2$  per 
cent  necessary  to  secure  a  preference.  For  the  same  reason  United  States  tires 
attached  to  or  supplied  with  a  Canadian  vehicle  are  required  to  pay  duty  under  the 
general  tariff  as  of  United  States  manufacture. 

Australia  Removes  Prohibition  Against  Goods  Marked  "  Bosch  " 

Mr.  M.  B.  Synan,  official  representative  in  New  York  of  the  Australian  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Customs,  writes  that  the  prohibition  of  importation  into  Aus- 
tralia of  goods  bearing  the  word  "Bosch"  has  now  been  removed.  (See  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  885,  January  17,  1921,  page  111.) 
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Australian  Deferred  Duties  on  Certain  Products 

Mi-  M  B.  Syrian,  official  representative  in  Now  York  of  the  Department 
,f  Trade  and  Customs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  writes  that  he  has 
been  advised  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  diatoms  in  Melbourne,  that  the 
deferred  duties  on  citric  arid,  [tern  279A,  chamois  leather,  item  324A,  have  been 
further  postponed  to  September  80,  1922;  and  metal  cordage,  item  388,  until 
December  81,  1922,  excepting  aluminium  cable,  with  or  without  core  of  other 
material,  which  on  and  from  June  30  is  dutiable  at  the  deferred  rates  applicable 
to  item  388,  viz,  30  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent. 

Deferred  duty  on  straw  envelopes  became  operative  on  and  from  June  30,  1922. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  "f  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian  Gov- 
ernment Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.              Date  of  Closing  Particulars 
3:>os9       October  IS,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  static  transformer,  gener- 
ator set,  and  accessories,  as  specified. 

35090        October  11,  1922   Supply  and   delivery   of   one   electric   storage  battery, 

complete  with  accessories  and  spares,  as  specified. 


New  Zealand 

( !opies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  supplies  for  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  Requirements  consist  of  1,000  dozen  lead 
pencils.  tcB"  black,  and  1,200  dozen  blue  checking  pencils,  best  quality.  The  closing 
date  for  these  tenders  is  October  3,  1922.  Tenders  are  also  asked  for  1,000,000 
Manilla  envelopes,  the  closing  date  being  October  11,  1922.  These  specifications 
are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  19973). 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JULY  25,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  July  25.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July  18  are  also  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending  Week  ending 

July  18,  July  25, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.5018  $4.4915 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0865  .0838 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0482  .0464 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3928  .3923 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0815  .0792 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1575  .1572 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0731  .0744 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .1941  .1920 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0022  .0019 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0307  .0328 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1682  .1698 

Sweden  Kr.  1.  .268  .2629  .2622 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2180  .2172 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4833  .4831 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .2951  .2951 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0090  1.0090 

Mexico  $  1.  .49846  .4903  .4951 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3620  .3695 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1374  .1382 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  ....  No  quotation 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4.4991  4.5130 

Shanghai,   China.  ...Tael  1.  .631  .7921  .7883 
Batavia,  Java.   .Guilder  1.  .402  .3847  .3834 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $  1.  .49  .5234  .5221 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.           [      .9384-. 9463  .9415-. 9485 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  TIMBER  EXPORTS 

Lumber  operations  in  the  forests  of  north  and  west  Russia  are  reviving  through 
the  participation  of  foreign  capital,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  exports  for  the  1922 
season  will  exceed  200,000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber,  writes  Trade  Commissioner  H. 
Lawrence  Groves,  Riga,  Latvia,  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports: 

Prior  to  the  war  the  lumber  exports  of  Russia  amounted  to  between  2,000,000,000 
and  3,000,000,000  feet  yearly,  which  dwindled  practically  to  nothing  following  the 
bolshevist  revolution. 

These  statements  are  contained  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Revaler  Bote 
(Reval,  Esthonia)  of  April  29,  1922,  which  says: 

"  After  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  lumber  export  trade  of  Russia,  a  very 
limited  revival  occurred  last  year.  The  total  amount  of  the  exported  timber  in  1921, 
70,000,000  feet,  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  pre-war  export,  amounting  to 
more  than  2,000,000,000  feet;  but  the  important  point  is  that  Russia  has  taken  the 
first  step  toward  the  recovery  of  her  former  lumber  markets  and  is  again  attracting 
the  attention  of  foreign  consumers." 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Sinn-  tlu-  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  bb^n 
tag  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
-.  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  tlu-  r<-jKvti\v  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
,Bbanob  of  mi   Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
1    *     \    m.  .I«mi\.  11  ai  m  ax.  Qi  i  inc.  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St,  Mark's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Oalgari  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
M    Hamji  on,  St,  Catharines,   Ukamiokd,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border 
>]  Commerce,  Windsor j  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' Association  Offices 
ii  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouveb  \m»  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canned  fresh  salmon.    A  large  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Kingston, 
■  desiroufi  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fresh 

Balmonj  not  in  cold  storage. 

1  .  Codfish   (dried). — An   English  firm  would  like  to  handle  a  good  Gaspe 
codfish  Snipper's  business,  on  an  agency  basis  for  Mediterranean  markets. 

237j  Parchment  Paper.— An  important  firm  in  Tokyo  (with  branch  office  in 
New  Yotk)  who  supply  50  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  Japanese  crab  canneries, 
as  seen  samples  of  paper  used  .by  Canadian  lobster  canneries  for  lining  their  tins, 
and  as  a  resull  desires  to  hear  from  the  manufacturer  of  this  paper  immediately 
with  ten  full  size  sample  sheets,  30  inches  by  40  inches,  for  testing  purposes. 
Samples  of  this  parchment  paper  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  If  prices  are  not  too  much  above  Japanese  paper  a  good 
business  is  possible. 

2381  Food  products,  hides,  skins,  etc. — A  well  established  Italian  firm  wishes 
the  exclusive  agency  of  Canadian  firms  for  food  products,  hides  and  skins; 
cereal,  agricultural  machinery,  hemp  and  chemical. 

839;  Hay. — An  old-established  Bristol  hay  merchant  desires  quotations  for 
regular  shipments  of  200  tons  per  month  of  hay  mixtures  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

240.  White  pine  lumber. — An  important  British  import  house  in  Japan  is 
anxious  to  receive  immediate  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  white  pine 
of  the  following  dimensions:  1  foot  6  inches  square  by  10  feet  long  by  200-300  pieces, 
[f  there  is  no  difference  in  price  a  little  longer  length  would  be  more  convenient. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5;  Regina,  White 
Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5;  Candian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  5;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  11;  Corinaldo, 
I  guard  Line,  Aug.  11;  Megantic,  White.  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  12;  Victorian, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  18;  Albania,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  19;  Cana- 
>/ian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  19;  Canopic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  19. 

To  London. — Batsfqrd,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  5;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Aug.  5;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  10.j  \'>  nusza,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  12;  Methven,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  12;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  15;  Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
Aug.  15;  Dunbridge,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  19;  Vitellia,  Cunard 
Line,  Aug.  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug. 
t;    Satumia,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  11;   Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
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Aug.  12;  Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  18; 
Cassandra,  Anchor  Line,  Aug,  31.  . 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  10;  Galtymore,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5;  Lakonia, 
Anchor  Line,  Aug.  9;  Cabotia,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  18;  Oxonian,  White  Star  Line, 
Aug.  19. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  3;  Manchester 
Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  17;  Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line, 
Aug.  24. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  4;  Caimmss, 
Thomson  Line,  Aug.  11;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  18. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  2; 
Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  16;  Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  12. 

To  Londonderry. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  12;  Ramore  Head,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  2;  Deuel, 
Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Aug.  10 ;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  16. 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  5;  Porsanger,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9;  Vedic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Cherbourg. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  5;  Poland,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  2;  Hastings  County^ 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  5;  Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  6;  West  Kebai\ 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  8;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  16;  Western  Plains,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Aug.  22. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  6;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  Aug.  8;  Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  8;  Western  Plains,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  22. 

To  Copenhagen. — Shooters  Island,  Sprague  Lines,  Sept.  1. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Governmem 
Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  2;  Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  3  and  24. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  15;  Vauban, 
Lampott  &  Holt,  Aug.  26. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Montrose,  New  Zealand  Line,  Aug.  23 ; 
Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  26. 

To  South  Africa. — Fantee,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Aug.  7. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  24. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.) — Mano,  Canada  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  5. 
To  India  and  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  in  August. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Aug.  3. 
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Po  Cherbourg,  Hamburg,  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aim-.  22;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd..  Aug.  8. 

To  CHERBOURG  and  SOUTHAMPTON. — Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd..  Aug.  <>. 

I  0  Livi  RPOO]  .    Empress  <>f  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 

From  North  Sydney 
To  Sr.  John's  (Nfld.).    Kyle,  Keid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  /..  Farquhar  Steamships  Companies,  Aug.  5  and  12. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  [ndies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Line,  Aug.  0. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpi  ol  (via  St.  John's,  Nfld.). — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Aug.  12. 
ro  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston  and  Outports  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Aug.  10, 
Sept.  7. 

Tn  1  >i;u m i  i»a,  Bkitisii  West  EnddjJS,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Aug.  4 ;  Chaleur,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Aug.  12. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Loch  Katrine,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  August. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Eotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Eemdylc,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  August;  Kinderdylc,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  September. 

To  London,  Hull,  and  Leith  (Bergen  and  Christiania  if  inducements  offer). — 
Ant>  n,  Transoceanic  Co.,  Aug.-Sept. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Saint  Joseph,  French  Line, 
July-August;  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August- September ;  Indiana,  French  Line, 
Sept.  12. 

To  London.  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Toughing,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early 
September. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  early  October. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  .Mail  Line,  Aug.  18;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  7;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Eoyal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Grace  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Aug. 
10;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Aug.  12;  Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept.  2. 

To  NfEW  York  and  Philadelphia  (via  Panama  Canal). — Katrina,  Luckenbach 
Line,  August. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hahata  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug.  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Aug.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  10;  Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
a,  Aug.  12;  Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  26;  Yokohama  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug.  29;  Harold  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Sept.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wair^una, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Aug.  15 ;  Hcuuraki,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  20. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  5;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government- 
Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  5. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Baja  California,  Latin- 
America  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Regulus,  Latin-America  Line,  Sept.  1. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France.  j 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard   des  Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  thei 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues i  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factory  point,  f  o  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

p.  H.  Rosa  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress. Canadian-. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  r-aris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

N'  rman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam. )    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911   Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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NEW  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICES  IN  RUSSIA  AND  MEXICO 

The  establishment  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  in  Russia  and  Mexico  has 
just  been  authorized.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  open  these  offices  in  the  near 
future,  when  further  announcement  will  be  made. 

OPENINGS  FOR  JUNIOR  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Canada  announce  that  there  are  four  openings 
for  the  position  of  Junior  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service. 

The  rank  of  Junior  Trade  Commissioner  is  the  entrance  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service  outside  Canada.  As  a  rule  the  person  accepted  is  held  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  in  training  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  at  Ottawa.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  training  he  is  assigned  as  an  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  some  point 
outside  Canada  at  a  salary  commencing  at  $1,920,  increasing  to  maximum  of  $2,580; 
plus  living  allowance  based  on  the  living  conditions  in  the  place  to  which  he  is  sent. 

After  acting  for  a  certain  period  as  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  he  becomes 
eligible  for  promotion  to  Trade  Commissioner  at  initial  salary  of  $3,000,  plus  living 
allowance.  There  are  three  grades  of  Trade  Commissioner  and  the  maximum  salary 
is  $5,760,  plus  living  allowance,  the  senior  grade  being  reached  after  certain  periods 
of  service  in  the  lower  grades  and  satisfactory  performance  of  duties. 
The  official  notification  follows: — 

Four  Junior  Trade  Commissioners  at  an  initial  salary  of  $1,500  per 
annum  (if  without  business  experience),  which  will  be  increased  upon  recom- 
mendation for  efficient  service  until  a  maximum  of  $1,800  has  been  reached. 
A  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum  will  be  paid  to  successful  candidates  receiving 
the  appointments  who  have  had  at  least  three  years'  business  experience. 
Salary  to  be  supplemented  by  whatever  bonus  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Duties. — To  engage  in  a  course  of  instruction  in  foreign  commerce  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Director  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  qualified  to  fill  the  position  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; in  the  course  of  this  instruction  to  perform  clerical  and  correspond- 
ence work  as  assigned;  to  call  on  Canadian  manufacturers  and  report  on 
Canadian  industries;  to  perform  editorial  work  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
mental publications;  to  compile  statistical  and  other  reports  dealing  with  the 
industries  and  resources  of  foreign  countries;  and  to  perform  other  related 
work  as  assigned. 

Qualifications. — Education  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  university  of 
recognized  standing  in  arts,  applied  science  or  commerce;  general  familiarity 
with  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  Dominion;  preferably  three  years  of 
business  experience;  prepossessing  personality;  ability  to  exercise  independent 
judgment  and  tact.  Applicants  must  not  be  more  than  32  years  of  age  or  less 
than  22  years  of  age,  except  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  been  on  active 
service  overseas  and  who  are  not  over  the  age  of  37  years  on  date  of  examina- 
tion. In  such  cases,  age  will  be  a  determining  factor,  as  appointees  are 
required  to  undergo  a  period  of  training  before  entering  on  duties. 
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Ex  intimation*  Kduoation  and  Experience,  weight  3;  Practical  Questions, 
weight  4;  Oral  Interview,  weight  l> ;  Optional  subjects,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  German,  for  which  bonus  marks  will  be  awarded.  Candidates 
who  Pail  to  sc. Mire  a  pass  mark  on  Education  and  Experience  will  be  eliminated 
from  t lie-  competition. 

a  list  of  eligibles  may  be  established  for  the  above  class.  Of  the  vacancies, 
two  must  be  filled  by  persons  able  to  speak  and  write  both  English  and  French 
fluently,  and  one  by  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college  affiliated  with  a 
recognized  university.  'The  closing  date  for  entry  to  this  competition  will  be 
September  20,  1922. 

.1//  applications,  and  requests  for  information  respecting  these  positions,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Ottawa. 

MODIFICATION   IN    CERTIFICATE    REQUIRED    BY  AUSTRALIAN 
AUTHORITIES   IN   REGARD    TO    CUSTOMS  DRAWBACKS 

An  announcement  was  made  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  No.  960, 
of  June  24,  1922,  page  1040,  respecting  a  new  Australian  customs  decision  affecting 
drawbacks  allowed  in  exporting  countries  on  goods  shipped  to  Australia.  In  this 
article  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  drawback  allowed  in  the  exporting  country 
should  be  supported  by  a  certificate  from  the  Customs  Department  in  the  country 
of  export.    The  Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  through  Trade  Com- 

ioner  D.  H.  Ross  in  Melbourne,  called  the  attention  of  the  Australian  authori- 
ties  to  the  obstacles  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  Canadian  exporters  obtaining 
this  customs  certificate  in  time  to  forward  it  with  other  shipping  documents.  Advice 
has  now  been  received  of  an  important  modification  in  the  Australian  requirements 
affecting  the  certificate  in  question.    Under  date  of  August  2,  Mr.  Ross  cables: — 

"  Customs  advise  certificates  in  terms  of  paragraph  4,  certificate  of  value, 
recommended  by  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  will  be  recognized  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  reasons  to  doubt  correctness.  Certificate  is  obligatory  all  invoices  on 
and  after  January  1.  Meanwhile  Customs  suggest  that  the  entire  certificate  duly 
completed  will  be  accepted  on  invoices  subject  to  drawback." 

The  certificate  of  paragraph  4  above  referred  to  is  identical  with  the  one  found 
in  the  new  certificate  of  value  required  by  New  Zealand  and  by  several  West  Indian 
colonics.  Any  firm  not  already  in  possession  of  this  form  may  obtain  it  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 
Milan,  June  12,  1922. — During  the  month  of  June  there  has  taken  place  an 
improvement  in  the  social  situation,  the  agricultural  bureau's  estimate  of  the  average 
crops,  the  metallurgical  strike  has  been  for  the  most  part  composed,  less  unemploy- 
ment is  recoided,  the  textile  industries  have  been  well  occupied,  and  a  further  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  paper  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  uncertainty  prevails  as 
to  the  immediate  future  of  the  ministry,  business  failure  have  continued  to  accumu- 
late and  liquidation  is  causing  heavy  withdrawals  of  capital,  a  somewhat  discour- 
sing financial  statement  has  been  issued,  deposits  in  the  principal  banks  have  fallen 
off,  an  increasingly  unfavourable  trade  balance  is  recorded,  the  lira  exchange  has 
suffered  pronounced  weakening,  there  has  been  less  all-round  buoyancy  on  the 
bourse,  little  excitement  has  pervaded  the  commercial  markets,  and  the  cost  of  living- 
has  again  shot  up.    For  greater  detail  the  following  paragraphs  are  added: — 

the  political  phase 

Parliament  still  continues  in  session,  the  past  month  being  chiefly  taken  up  with 
the  passing  of  departmental  budgets.  Early  in  June  the  Government's  strength 
was  tested  after  a  pronouncement  of  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  209  against  67,  accorded  the  Cabinet  a  142  majority.  The 
political  crisis,  which  might  have  taken  place  had  the  Socialist  party  within  the 
House  been  supported  by  the  Confederation  of  Labour,  which  in  recent  congress 
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divided  on  the  question  of  collaboration  with  the  Government,  has  been  up  to  the 
present  averted.  Whether  the  Finance  Minister's  statement  to  be  given  this  week 
and  the  party  lobbying  which  has  been  going  on  during  the  month  will  end  in  a 
midsummer  political  turnover  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

THE    SOCIAL  PHASE 

The  social  phase,  despite  isolated  occasions  of  provocative  and  retaliatory  action, 
is  perceptibly  improved  over  that  of  the  month  of  May. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PHASE 

As  very  little  rain  fell  during  the  month  of  May,  cereals,  according  to  the  latest 
crop  reports,  have  been  suffering  from  drought  almost  everywhere  throughout  the 
country.  The  crops  on  the  whole,  however,  at  the  1st  of  June — the  latest  date  for 
which  a  statement  is  available — were  in  average  condition. 

The  area  under  vines  in  1922  is  shown  as  1,967  thousand  acres  under  vines 
exclusively  and  8,456-1  thousand  acres  under  intercalar  crops.  The  areas  for  1922 
in  comparison  with  those  of  1921  and  the  average  areas  for  1916-20  are  respectively 
98  per  cent  and  93-4  per  cent  as  regards  vines  only,  and  99-9  per  cent  and  100-5  per 
cent  in  respect  to  intercalar  crops.  The  vines  were  in  average  condition  on  May  1, 
and  the  subsequent  dry  weather  has  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vines, 
which  so  far  are  not  suffering  from  any  disease. 

The  cultivated  area  under  olives  this  year  is  given  as  1,433-2  thousand  acres 
under  olives  exclusively,  and  4,225-6  thousand  acres  under  intercalar  crops.  The 
percentages  for  1922  are  respectively  99-1  per  cent  and  99-1  per  cent  of  the  1921  and 
1916-20  average  as  regards  olives  alone,  and  100  per  cent  and  99-8  per  cent  as  regards 
intercalar  crops. 

The  olive  is  of  good  promise  almost  everywhere,  although  the  want  of  rain 
begins  to  be  felt  in  some  districts. 

The  quantity  of  silkworm  eggs  put  into  incubators  in  1922  is  705-5  thousand 
ounces  against  a  similar  quantity  in  1921  and  an  average  of  645-5  thousand  ounces 
during  1916-20,  or  i.e.  100  per  cent  and  109-3  per  cent  respectively  of  these  last  two 
quantities.  Conditions  were  good  for  the  development  of  cocoons  on  1st  of  June, 
while  the  mulberry  trees  were  also  in  average  condition. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 

Unemployment. — The  present  unemployment  situation  shows  some  improvement 
over  that  of  last  month,  and  according  to  the  provisional  statistics  for  the  1st  of  June 
there  were  some  410,127  persons  out  of  work.  The  Fiat  Motor  Works  in  Turin  have 
added  this  last  month  another  eight  hours  to  the  working  week,  which  now  brings 
the  time  schedule  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Strikes. — The  Milan  metallurgical  strike,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  last 
monthly  report,  and  which  was  called  against  a  wage  reduction,  extended  itself  early 
in  the  month  to  virtually  the  whole  Italian  iron  and  steel  industry.  After  much 
bandying  of  arguments  both  by  the  representatives  of  the  strikers  and  the  indus- 
trialists concerned,  an  agreement  was  effected  in  northern  Italy  and  a  six-weeks' 
agitation  closed  with  the  workers  accepting  a  smaller  wage.  Work  is  now  being 
resumed  in  the  factories  of  the  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Venetian  provinces,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  northern  example  will  be  followed  by  similar  action  in  the  provinces 
further  south. 

Failures. — The  number  of  business  failures  recorded  during  the  first  five  months 
of  the  present  year  are  given  at  1,363  as  compared  with  470  and  255  during  the 
same  period  of  1921  and  1920  respect  ively.  As  the  number  of  failures  at  the  end  of 
April  were  J, 072,  there  has  therefore  been  an  increase  of  291  during  May. 

Investments. — The  money  invested  in  industry  during  the  month  of  June 
amounted  to  477  million  lire,  while  through  reduction  of  capital  and  liquidation 
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wo  e  861  million  lire  were  withdrawn  from  joint -stock  organizations.  About  555 
million  of  khis  latter  Bum  is  attributable  to  the  second  factor.  Thus  investments 
have  ;it  lasrf  been  overtaken  by  liquidations. 

T  xttie  Industries. — Current  reports  intimate  that  the  Italian  textile  industries 
are  all  t'airl.v  busy.  Cotton  and  woollen  spindles  are  for  the  most  part  employed, 
while  machinery  in  the  hemp  mills  is  renewing  its  activity.  The  silk  branch  also 
reports  eonaid  arable  briskness. 

Shipbuilding  Industry. — A  bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for  subsidizing  the 
shipbuilding  industry  during  the  next  four  years  to  the  extent  of  325  million  lire. 
The  object  of  thi<  proposal,  which  is  encountering  considerable  opposition  in  the 
country,  is  apparently  to  assist  in  the  liquidation  of  the  superfluous  shipyards  by 
indemnifying  those  firms  desiring  to  close  down  or  to  transform  their  plants  to 
other  uses  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  existence  a  certain  number  of  yards  which 
are  deemed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  country's  interests. 

T r I E  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Although  financial  and  business  circles  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  statement  of 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  which  will  probably  be  given  the  Chamber  in  a  few 
days,  yet  advance  reports  on  the  nucleus  of  this  pronouncement  are  in  some  respects 
discouraging.  What  was  estimated  as  the  ordinary  budgetary  deficit  for  1921-22  or 
some  5  billion  lire  will  apparently  go  beyond  6^  billion  lire,  and  this  despite  an 
increase  in  revenue  of  some  2,347  million  lire  over  what  was  estimated  or  10,345 
million  lire  Borne  six  months  ago,  and  although  the  revenue  this  year  is  some  1,623 
million  lire  more  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1920-21.  What  is  taken  with  the  right  hand, 
.  is  ;'  is  claimed  given  away  by  the  left,  and  it  would  seem  that  greater  state 
economy  rather  than  increased  taxation  is  the  most  pressing  need.  In  fact  there  is 
being  demanded  in  some  quarters  a  "  Geddes  axe  commission "  for  recommending 
curtailment  in  expenditure. 

One  of  the  heaviest  individual  losses  noted  in  this  year's  state  account  is  that 
of  the  railways,  which  in  itself  is  responsible  for  about  960  million  lire.  The  Post, 
Telegraphs  and  Telephones  are  also  responsible  for  heavy  losses,  and  their  deficit 
for  the  current  year  is  now  estimated  at  168  million  lire. 

Note  Circulation. — The  note  circulation  of  the  issuing  banks  stood  at  the  end 
of  April  at  17,710  million  lire,  or  but  slightly  over  the  lowest  figure  (17,478  million) 
obtained  last  year,  and  which  was  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  just  before  the 
Banca  di  Sconto's  crisis.  During  the  month  of  April  therefore  a  402  million  lire 
reduction  ha  =5  taken  place,  and  since  the  end  of  December,  1921,  approximately  1£ 
milliards  have  been  withdrawn. 

Bank  Deposits. — Deposits  in  the  leading  commercial  banks  were  up  some  10 
million  lire  for  the  month  of  April  and  stood  at  2,049-3  million  lire.  Deposits  with 
the  issuing  banks  fell  off,  however,  some  50  million  lire  during  April,  and  on  the 
30th  of  that  month  totalled  some  1,294-6  million  lire. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Imports  into  Italy  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  calendar  year 
totalled  2,365  million  lire  and  exports  1,336  million  lire.  With  exports  56  per  cent 
of  imports,  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  amounted  to  1,029  million  lire.  At  the 
end  of  January  the  adverse  trade  balance  was  689  million  lire. 

THE  EXCHANGE 

In  common  with  the  other  continental  exchanges,  the  lira  has  considerably 
depreciated  during  the  past  month.  How  far  exchange  sympathy  may  be  regarded 
as  a  factor  in  this  depreciation,  and  what  part  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  country 
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and  the  necessary  buying  of  foreign  currencies  are  also  playing,  is  at  best  a  matter 
of  opinion,  while  apparently  there  are  also  entrepreneurs  of  chance  who  are  gamb- 
ling on  a  failing  market.  The  fact  is  that  from  85-65  lire  to  the  pound  sterling  and 
from  19-22  lire  to  the  American  dollar,  the  Italian  currency  tumbled  down  to  94-64 
and  21-44  respectively  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  decline  still  continues. 

THE  SECURITY  MARKET 

Gilt-edged  securities  this  last  month  fell  away  from  their  improved  status  of 
May  owing  to  the  somewhat  discouraging  announcement  on  the  country's  finances 
referred  to  in  the  financial  phase  of  this  report.  There  was,  however,  a  modest  bull 
movement  among  industrials,  and  the  textile  shares  especially  enjoyed  lively  support. 
Of  the  77  securities  quoted  on  the  Milan  bourse,  45  registered  an  increase  of  999 
points,  23  slackened  off  93  points,  and  9  showed  no  change. 

The  law  of  last  December  restricting  bourse  trading  to  cash  transactions  was 
repealed  during  June  and  forward  buying  and  selling  is  now  again  allowed. 

THE   COMMERCIAL  MARKETS 

Little  has  been  doing  in  the  commercial  markets  during  the  month  of  June. 
Coal  prices  have  weakened  owing  to  the  metallurgical  troubles  and  uncertainty  has 
characterized  the  iron  and  steel  trading.  Hides  and  leather  have  met  with  but  slight 
demand,  although  prices  have  resisted  any  fall.  The  business  in  the  three  typical 
agricultural  products  of  Italy — viz.,  olive  oil,  wines,  and  citrus  fruits — has  been 
conspicuously  slack  with  the  winding  up  of  the  old  crops.  The  prices  of  grain  and 
flour  have  tended  to  lower  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  silk  and  hemp  have  both 
gathered  momentum,  while  cotton  quotations  have  been  maintained.  Wool  alone  of 
the  textile  group  has  shown  but  slight  animation.  The  fresh  fruit  markets  on  account 
of  seasonal  trading  have  been  very  well  occupied. 

THE  ITALIAN  TARIFF  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

(1)  The  price  fixed  for  the  first  half  of  July  for  certificates  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  Italian  customs  duties  is  399  per  100  gold  lire,  or  i.e.  a  surcharge  of 
299  per  cent  when  duties  are  paid  in  paper.  The  price  fixed  for  the  last  half  of  June 
was  373. 

(2)  From  the  1st  of  July  playing  cards  cease  to  be  a  state  monopoly  and  may 
now  be  imported  by  private  firms,  on  the  payment  of  the  relative  customs  duties  (150 
gold  lire  per  100  kilos)  and  a  special  tax  of  1.50  lire  per  pack  for  ordinary  cards  and 
of  3  lire  per  pack  for  so-called  luxury  cards. 

(3)  Revised  regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Finance 
governing  temporary  imports  into  and  temporary  exports  from  Italy.  These  regula- 
tions are  intended  to  facilitate  Italian  industry  and  commerce,  and  cover  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  commodities  which  are  of  special  interest  to  particularly  Italy's  tex- 
tile, metallurgical,  pasta  and  sugar  industries.  For  further  details  re  these  regula- 
tions, application  may  be  made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  general  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  in  Milan  has  moved  up  almost 
two  points  duiing  the  month  of  June  as  compared  with  the  month  of  May,  and  is 
about  6  points  higher  than  June,  1921. 

GERMAN  IMITATIONS  BEING-  SOLD  IN  SPAIN 

A  Barcelona  correspondent  reports  that  German  imitations  of  both  British  and 
American  goods  are  sold  extensively  in  Spain  as  the  genuine  article.  A  well-known 
safety  razor  is  being  hawked  from  door  to  door  at  2  pesetas.  Yet  the  brand  is  on  it 
and  also  what  purports  to  be  the  country  of  origin.  Tooth  pastes,  soaps,  and  other 
well-known  proprietary  articles,  supposedly  genuine,  are,  for  the  most  part,  German 
copies  or  counterfeits. 
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MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  FOOTWEAR  IN  JAPAN 

Tuun:  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Tok  haxna,  June  L$  -Il  wil]  qo  doubt  seem  strange  to  many  that  the 

:  d  v.ntmv  to  bring  before  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  the 
demand  for  an  article  thai  has  up  to  the  present  never  been  made  in  Canada  or  in 
t"a  ■(  iiny  plan'  outride  of  Japan.  The  demand,  however,  is  so  great  and  the  process 
of  manufacture  so  seemingly  simple  that  it  is  certainly  well  worth  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  woodworking  establishments,  especially  those  with  the  equipment 
on  hand  that  could  be  turned  to  making  by  machinery  what  the  Japanese  have 
>  done  by  hand  labour.  The  fact  also  that  there  are  no  doubt  various  woods 
Pound  in  Canada  which  might  well  be  substituted  for  the  Japanese  woods  used  is 
.m  additional  reason  why  the  matter  should  be  studied  very  carefully  in  an  effort 
to  atMvrtain  whether  this  article  can  be  fabricated  and  shipped  to  Japan  to  compete 
with  the  product  of  local  manufacture. 


The  population  of  Japan  proper  is  about  58,000,000.  As  each  individual  in  at 
least  50,000,000  of  this  number  wear  on  the  average  six  or  seven  pairs  of  geta  a 
year,  there  is  therefore  a  demand  from  Japan  proper  alone  for  about  300,000,000 
pairs  of  geta  annually.  As  most  people  will  be  quite  unaware  as  to  the  general 
design  or  appearance  of  Japanese  footwear,  the  illustrations  appearing  with  this 
report,  though  not  by  any  means  good  drawings,  may  at  least  give  some  idea  of 
what  is  wanted  to  the  prospective  manufacturer,  and  if  further  interested  actual 
samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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The  word  geta  signifies  Japanese  wooden  footwear  in  general.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  different  styles  of  geta  which  may  be  described  as  follows: — 

(1)  Komageta. — Worn  by  men  and  women  in  fine  weather.  That  used  by  men 
(see  Sample  No.  1)  is  different  in  design  as  compared  with  that  for  the 
ladies  (see  Illustration  No.  1),  while  the  small  girl  wears  a  different  design 
again  from  either  man  or  woman  (see  Illustration  No.  2).  The  best  ladies' 
and  girls'  komageta  are  usually  lacquered  in  black  or  red. 

(2)  RiJcyu. — This  geta  is  worn  by  both  men  and  women,  and  is  much  the  same 
in  construction  except  that  the  woman's  is  usually  covered  with  a  straw 
matting  or  surface  (see  Illustration  No.  4),  while  the  man's  riku  has  no 
straw  covering.  This  type  of  geta  is  worn  in  good  weather,  or  when  it  is 
a  little  rainy. 

(3)  Ashida. — This  geta  is  worn  in  bad  weather  by  both  sexes  (see  Illustration 
No.  5).  Being  elevated  from  the  ground  by  high  ha  or  supports,  which  keep 
the  feet  away  from  the  puddles  and  mud  so  common  in  all  Oriental  streets 
in  rainy  weather. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  manufacture  the  geta  complete  in  Canada,  but  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  considering  the  making  of  the  wooden  part  only,  shipping 
them  to  the  large  dealers  in  Japan  for  completion.  The  wood  from  which  geta  are 
made  is  now  very  expensive  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  while  the  prices  paid 
for  wages  to  those  who  cut  out  the  forms  by  hand  has  also  advanced.  Thus  the 
writer  thinks  the  time  propitious  for  the  introduction  into  Japan  of  a  Canadian- 
made  geta,  and  if  it  can  be  turned  out  by  machine  and  shipped  to  Japan  at  two  or 
three  sen  less  per  pair  than  the  corresponding  Japanese  product,  it  will  be  possible 
to  build  up  a  market  for  Japanese  wooden  geta  in  the  same  way  as  the  demand  has 
grown  here  during  the  past  year  for  Canadian  lumber. 

The  Japanese  geta  is  made  up  of  the  dai  and  the  hanao.  The  dai  is  simply  the 
wooden  part  or  block,  while  the  hanao  is  the  accessory  or  strap  by  which  the  geta  is 
fastened  on  to  the  foot — by  passing  through  between  the  big  and  the  second  toe. 
As  stated  above,  Canadian  firms  could  only  be  interested  in  the  former,  namely  the 
dai,  or  wooden  part. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  there  is  no  difference  at  all  between  geta  for  the 
right  and  left  foot.    Both  are  identical  and  can  be  worn  on  either  foot. 

WOODS  USED 

The  following  woods  are  popularly  used  in  Japan  for  the  manufacture  of  dai: — 

(1)  Kiri  (Paulownia  tomentosa) ; 

(2)  Shinaki  (Basswood) ; 

(3)  Sen  (a  species  of  o-ak) ; 

(4)  Katsura  (cercidiphylum  japonicum). 

The  biggest  percentage  of  geta  are  made  from  the  Kiri  wood,  as  it  is  light  and 
strong  and  yet  not  brittle.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  Kiri  used  is  imported  from 
China. 

KOMAGETA 

Komageta  or  the  geta  used  in  fine  weather  is  the  best  seller.  It  is  said  that  one 
person  must  buy  five  or  six  pairs  per  year  (Sample  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  and  9). 

The  local  manufacturer  generally  buys  his  Kiri  in  pieces  of  the  following  size: 
10  by  6£  by  2£  inches.    These  slabs  of  wood  cost  him  from  30  to  60  sen  for  Chinese 
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wood,  and  from  yen  LOO  up  for  Japan  Kiri,  depending  on  the  quality.  By  cutting 
these  blocks  as  per  the  illustration  below  he  gets  one  pair  of  geta  per  piece  of  wood. 


i_n 


METHOD  OF  CUTTING  GETA  FROM  BLOCK  OF  KIRI  WOOD 

A-  regards  any  of  the  other  woods  which  are  usually  cheaper,  the  maker  buys 
his  blocks  in  strips  long  enough  to  cut  five  or  six  pairs  from  each.  These  usually 
come  in  one  <>f  the  following  sizes:  (1)  75  by  5  by  2&  inches;  (2)  81i  by  5  by  3£ 
inches. 

If  it  is  Sen  wood  he  is  using,  the  maker  will  probably  pay  from  35  sen  to  40  sen 
ae  piece  of  the  above  dimensions.    These  are  cut  up  as  follows: — 

METHOD  OF  CUTTING  UP  LONG  STRIP  OF  SEN  WOOD  INTO  GETA 

It  will  be  seen  that  four  pairs  or  eight  geta,  are  cut  from  one  piece  of  wood. 
Samples  Nos.  3  and  4  sent  to  Ottawra  show  Jcomageta  made  from  bass  wood,  No.  3 

g  a  finished  geta  and  No.  2  half  cut.  These  are  substitutes  for  the  geta  made 
from  Kiri  wood  and  are  much  cheaper,  retailing  at  from  50  sen  to  yen  1  per  pair. 
Naturally  there  is  a  very  big  demand  for  this  kind  of  geta  from  the  poorer  class 
•pie.  This  bass  wood  or  shinaki  from  which  these  geta  are  made  is  bought  by 
the  manufacturer  in  the  following  sizes:  1£  by  4  by  9  inches — twelve  pieces  to  a 
bundle,  costing  him  50  sen  per  piece  for  the  best  quality  and  35  sen  per  piece  for 
the  second  quality. 

WAGES  PAID 

The  Japanese  workman  receives  about  15  sen  (1  sen  =  half  a  cent  Canadian 
currency)  per  pair  when  working  with  Kiri  wood,  and  he  turns  out  thirty  pairs  a 
day.  If  using  other  woods  he  only  makes  5  sen  per  pair,  because  these  woods  are 
easier  to  work  and  he  can  make  about  eighty  pair  a  day. 

ASH  IDA   AND  RIKYU 

These  geta  (see  Illustrations  No.  4  and  5 — Sample  No.  5)  are  very  much  the 
same  in  construction,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  ha  or  supports  in  the  case 
of  the  ashida,  which  are  used  in  rainy  weather,  are  about  twice  the  height  of  the 
rikyu,  which  are  worn  generally  by  women  in  fair  weather. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ashida  dai  is  made  from  Kiri  wood.  But  if  reference  is 
made  to  the  samples,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  the  body  of  this  geta  is  of  Kiri.  The 
ha  or  supports  are  inserted  into  slots  and  are  made  generally  from  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing woods:  (1)  Kashi  (Quercus  abut  a) ;  (2)  Buna  (Fagus  Sylvetica) ;  (3)  Ho 
or  Katsura  (Cercidiphylum  Japoniciom). 

The  body  of  the  ashida  is  generally  cut  from  strips  of  Kiri  wood  of  the  following 
size:  81^  by  4f  by  1\  inches;  and  as  the  quality  need  not  be  so  good,  the  price  is 
only  about  half  of  that  of  the  Tcomageta  stock. 
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The  supports  for  the  most  part  are  made  from  Kashi,  which  is  bought  by  the 
maker  in  boards  in  size  as  follows:  50  by  5  inches  by  §  inch,  and  costs  him  yen  5 
to  yen  7  per  twenty -five  pieces,  depending  on  quality.  (See  Samples  No.  5  and  10.) 
This  Kashi  wood  is  of  a  red  colour  something  like  our  red  cedar,  but  is  very  tough 
and  brittle  and  so  wears  longer  than  other  woods. 

When  ho  is  used  for  ha  or  supports,  it  is  bought  in  the  following  sizes:  50  by  5 
inches  by  f  inch.  It  is  about  twice  as  thick  as  the  Kashi  support  and  is  usually 
only  about  two-thirds  the  height. 

In  the  case  of  Buna,  it  is  bought  in  sizes  as  follows:  50  by  5  inches  by  4  inch; 
so  is  not  as  thick  as  the  Kashi  support  and  thinner  than  the  ho  wood  support. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  point  to  be  decided  by  the  manufacturer  interested  is  whether  he  can  make 
the  wooden  part  only  of  any  (or  all)  of  these  geta  to  compete  with  the  makers  in 
Japan.  The  whole  idea  is  new  to  the  geta  dealers  here,  as  they  have  never  imported 
geta  from  any  country,  but  they  said  that  if  Canadian  firms  compete  in  price  and 
supply  material  of  the  same  kind  or  equal  quality,  they  will  be  glad  to  go  into  the 
matter  fully  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  will  place  trial  orders.  If  then  any 
of  our  manufacturers  will  send  to  this  office  counter  samples  of  samples  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  5  and  8,  together  with  prices  per  thousand  pieces  (500  pairs)  c.i.f.  Japan,  this 
office  will  be  glad  to  lay  the  matter  before  those  interested  and  secure  sample  orders 
if  prices  and  quality  compare  favourably  with  local  productions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  any  who  think  they  have  a  wood  that  might  well 
be  substituted  for  that  now  in  use  in  Japan  for  the  making  of  geta,  the  writer  would 
be  glad  to  receive  sample  blocks  of  the  corresponding  sizes  as  mentioned  in  this 
report.  Perhaps  also  if  it  would  prove  unprofitable  to  finish  off  the  geta  in  Canada, 
they  could  be  cut  in  the  rough,  as  per  samples  Nos.  4  or  9,  shipped  to  Japan  in  this 
state,  and  finished  up  here. 

Since  writing  this  report  it  has  been  ascertained  through  the  Tokio  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  they  have  recently  had  Germans  calling  upon  them  interested  in 
the  possibilities  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  geta  in  Germany  for  the  Japanese 
market.  In  this  connection  it  is  hoped  that  Canadian  firms  will  take  the  lead,  and 
as  a  result  lay  down  the  first  shipment  of  foreign-made  geta  ever  imported  into 
Japan. 

SAMPLES  AT  OTTAWA 

The  following  samples  of  Japanese  geta  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa: — 

(1)  A  completely  finished  pair  of  men's  Komageta — for  use  in  ordinary  weather 
— made  from  Kiri  wood.  This  is  the  most  popular  geta  in  Japan.  Retail 
price  yen  1.50,  wholesale  price  yen  1.15.  Prices  run  from  yen  1  to  yen  10, 
depending  on  colour  and  grain  of  wood. 
2 )  An  unfinished  lady's  Komageta  made  from  Kiri  wood.  This  must  yet  be 
smoothed  up  a  bit,  and  a  straw  cover  put  on  the  top  as  shown  in  Illustra- 
tions 1,  2  and  4.    Retail  price  yen  1.05.    Prices  run  from  yen  1  to  yen  8. 

(3)  A  cheap  Komageta  made  from  Shinaki  wood;  price  from  50  to  60  sen  per 
pair  when  finished.  This  is  very  popular  with  the  poorer  classes  of  people. 
This  geta  only  requires  the  straps  or  hanao  to  complete  it. 

(4)  A  Shinaki  Komogeta  before  cutting  is  finished.  (This  is  a  spoiled  one,  but 
shows  how  the  geta  is  cut  by  hand.  When  finished  it  would  be  the  same  as 
Sample  No.  3.) 

(5)  A  pair  of  Ashida  geta  for  rainy  weather  (see  Illustration  No.  5).  Note  the 
top  or  body  part  made  from  Kiri  and  other  cheaper  woods,  and  the  ha  or 
supports  usually  made  from  Kashi,  a  red-coloured  tough  wood.  It  is  well 
to  note  that  no  glue  is  used  in  sticking  in  these  ha.  They  are  made  to  fit 
very  tight  and  then  pounded  into  place.    Retail  price  yen  1.25. 
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A  sample  of  Ho  wood  used  sometimes  as  /m  or  supports  is  Ashida  geta.  This 

Bampk  -how-  the  exaol  thickness  used,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  they  are 

not  as  high  as  the  Kardii  support. 
(7)  Sample  of  Sen  or  kind  of  oak  used  sometimes  instead  of  Kiri  or  Shinaki 

and  is  about   10  per  eent  cheaper  in  price  than  Shinaki. 

Vi    ther  sample    of   a    Kiri  wood  Komageta  of  good  quality.     (Note  the 

Btraight  grain  of  the  wood.)    These  geta  are  worth  yen  5  per  pair. 

A  Kiri  wood  Komageta  in  the  rough,  just  after  being  cut  and  ready  to  be 

tin: shed  off,  sand-papered,  etc. 
(10)  A  sample  piece  of  Kashi  ha  or  support  used  in  the  Ashida  geta. 

A  paokaixo  of  samples  of  Japanese  geta  manufactured  from  Canadian  red  cedar 
is  also  "ii  view  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  This  cedar 
was  imported  into  Japan  and  sold  to  the  ordinary  geta  manufacturers.  One  of  the 
l  irge  importers  of  Canadian  lumber  obtained  these  samples  foT  this  office  in  order 
to  show  how  the  Japanese  were  manufacturing  geta  from  Canadian  wood,  and  to 
give  some  idea  what  the  geta  looked  like  when  made  up.  Canadian  firms  interested 
might  manufacture  these  equally  well  in  Canada. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  DEMAND  FOR  IMPORTED  HAY  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  July  21,  1922. — As  from  inquiries  which  are  being  received  from 
Canada  there  is  a  danger  that  an  exaggerated  idea  prevails  of  the  prospects  for 
Canadian  hay  in  this  country,  it  has  been  thought  advantageous  to  again  consult 
prominent  importers. 

In  the  report  from  this  office  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
of  July  1  (No.  961)  attention  was  called  to  a  probable  shortage  of  hay.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  a  report  dated  July  1,  but  the  official 
estimate  of  four-fifths  of  an  average  crop  is  considered  optimistic. 

While  it  is  quite  probable  that  later  on  in  the  season  some  hay  will  have  to 
be  imported,  it  should  be  appreciated  that,  while  the  acreage  under  hay  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  undergone  little  change,  there  has  been  an  immense  reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  hay,  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  substitution  of  motor  traffic 
for  horses,  with  the  resulting  elimination  of  larger  users  like  the  omnibus  and 
tramway  companies,  cartage  and  other  transportation  companies,  the  Post  Office 
and  other  Government  Departments,  which  development  has  greatly  decreased  the 
necessity  for  imported  hay,  even  in  a  season  of  short  domestic  yield. 

i  r  this  reason  whereas  a  decade  ago,  imports  of  hay  averaged  from  80,000 
to  100,000  tons  a  year,  importations  in  recent  years  have  sunk  to  2,461  tons  in  1919 
and  7,702  tons  in  1920 — an  insignificant  quantity  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
average  annual  production  of  hay  in  England  and  Wales  alone  exceeds  2,000,000 
tons.  Consequently,  the  trade  consider  it  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  great 
advance  on  existing  prices,  although  this  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  final 
results  of  the  hay  crops  on  the  Continent. 

At  present  Norway  is  the  only  European  country  from  which  the  United  King- 
dom imports  hay,  and  competition  for  this  supply  on  the  part  of  other  countries 
where  a  shortage  is  experienced  would  obviously  send  up  the  cost  of  Norwegian. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Market  Report  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  on  July  14,  the  current  weekly  quotations  for  hay  were 
as  follows: — 
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Clover 


Meadow 


Mixture  and 
Sainfoin 


Birmingham . 
Liverpool .  .  . 
London .... 
Manchester.  . 


1st  2nd  1st 

s.   d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

150  0  107  6  142  6 

175  0  140  0   


2nd 
s.  d. 
102  6 


1st 
s.  d. 
150  0 


2nd 
s.  d. 
107  6 


x  i o   u  iiu  v  .... 

142  6  112  6  125  0 
170  0        150  0        150  0 


97  6 
115  0 


135  0 


110  0 


(All  prices  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.) 


In  this  connection  it  seems  well  to  mention  that  in  London  and  the  Sonth  the 
demand  for  Canadian  hay  would  be  practically  confined  to  timothy  and  clover 
mixture. 

Although  most  of  the  large  dealers  in  London  import  hay  for  other  centres,  and 
indeed  many  of  them  maintain  offices  in  other  cities,  prospects  for  Canadian  hay 
are  possibly  less  favourable  than  at  other  ports  of  the  country,  because  the  importa- 
tion of  hay  is  carried  out  under  particularly  unfavourable  circumstances  in  the 
port  of  London,  mainly  owing  to  the  regulations  in  force.  As  a  result  all  hay  has 
to  be  transferred  into  lighters  instead  of  being  landed  direct  at  wharves  with  con- 
sequent extra  expense  of  lighterage  and  landing  charges,  which  recently  amounted 
to  no  less  than  10s.  6d.  a  ton. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  very  few  warehouses  available  for  the  storage  of 
hay,  so  altogether  the  indiscriminate  consigning  of  hay  to  London  is  attended  with 
considerable  risk. 

At  the  same  time  several  important  London  firms  express  interest  in  Canadian 
hay,  and  a  desire  to  effect  connections  with  responsible  shippers  with  a  view  to 
possible  business  later  on. 

A  list  of  some  of  these  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and 
may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  producers  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quote  file  No.  T.C.  3-112),  and  for  the  reasons 
given,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  Canadian  hay  exporters  should  entrust  their 
interests  only  to  firms  of  recognized  standing. 

While  there  is  quite  a  possibility  that  this  market  may  be  able  to  take  a  fair 
quantity  of  Canadian  hay  later  in  the  season  when  home  supplies  have  been 
exhausted,  shippers  will  be  well  advised  to  follow  the  course  of  events  and  ship  only 
in  response  to  a  definite  demand. 

As  the  trade  does  not  look  for  any  substantial  increase  in  present  prices,  the 
prospect  of  a  profitable  return  for  anv  Canadian  hay  that  may  be  required  must 
depend  largely  upon  transportation  from  Canada  being  arrangeable  at  moderate 
charges. 


Mr.  D.  II.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing cable,  dated  July  31,  1922,  descriptive  of  business  conditions  in  Australia: — 

"  On  July  28  the  schedule  of  items  embodying  proposed  reciprocity  between 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  simultaneously  introduced  in  both  Parliaments, 
and  the  proposals  will  shortly  be  debated,  but  pending  ratification  or  rejection  general 
tariff  duties  remain  applicable.  As  domestic  production  is  incapable  of  supplying 
market  requirements,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  embargo  on  importations  of  calcium 
carbide  will  shortly  be  temporarily  removed  to  enable  restricted  importations  for  all 
Commonwealth  states.  Wheat  and  flour  export  trade  remains  lifeless;  no  shipments 
to  the  Orient,  but  limited  shipments  to  Java.  Reported  that  Egypt  has  purchased 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  tons  Western  Australia  flour,  but  price  not  yet  dis- 
closed. Wheat  5s.  8£d.  and  flour  £11  short  tons  in  150-pound  sacks  free  abroad.  Trade 
in  these  winter  months  continues  without  animation,  but  with  favourable  climatic 
conditions  the  outlook  is  reassuring.'' 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

Ion,  July  14,  1922. — The  statistics  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  first  Bis  months  confirm  ihe  views  expressed  at  the  beginning  by  many 
authorities  thai  British  trade  was  in  for  a  lean  time,  and  that  recovery,  when  it  did 
rorne.  would  bo  slow. 

The  detailed  figures  by  valuation  were  as  follows,  and  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son,  those  of  the  firsl  ^ix  months  of  1921  are  also  given: — 

Six  Months  ended  Six  Months  ended     Increase  or 

June  SO. 1922        June  30,  1921  Decrease  Percent 


»rU    £487,262,611  £571,864,872  £84,602,261  (Dec.)  13.4 

rtfi   (British)    .  .    ..        351.761.S05  368,895,027  17,133,222  (Dec.)  4.6 

Re-exports   55.671,520  49,685,689  5,985,831  (Inc.)  12.0 


Total   £894,695,936  £990,445,588  £95,749,652  (Dec.)  9.6 


U  wholesale  prices  during  the  year  declined  on  the  average  by  20  per  cent,  the 
position  is  better  than  it  looks,  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  figures 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1921  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  effects  of  the  coal 
strike. 

[|  will  be  observed  that  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  comparison  is  the 
heavy  drop  in  imports,  and  upon  reference  to  the  detailed  tables  given  later  in  the 
report,  that  tlii-  was  mainly  attributable  to  "food,  drink  and  tobacco." 

A  largo  proportion  of  this  apparent  reduction  is,  however,  due  to  the  abnormal 
fall  in  the  prices  of  cereals  and  meat,  so  that  the  shrinkage  in  quantities  was 
actually  much  less. 

er  band,  there  is  a  welcome  increase  of  about  £7,000,000  in  imports 
of  "  raw  materials  "  testifying  to  a  slight  improvement  in  industrial  requirements. 

Although  diminished  imports  invariably  indicate  a  falling  off  in  purchasing 
the  six  months'  trading  has  resulted,  in  comparison  with  1921,  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  from  £153,284,156  to  £80,083,056,  which  is 
satisfactory  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

The  detailed  figures  up  to  the  end  of  June  are  as  follows: — 


Excess  of  Imports 

Imports  Exports  over  Exports 

January                                                       £  76,488,231  £  71,605,815  £  4,882,416 

February                                                         69,374,882  68,509,270  865,612 

March                                                              87,879,424  74,734,405  13,145,019 

April                                                                80,661,216  64,707,423  15,953,793 

May                                                                 88,814,459  67,010,252  21,804,207 

June                                                                84,298,169  60,866,160  23,432,009 


Totals   £487,516,381  £407,433,325  £80,083,056 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  CLASSES 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  classification  of  trade  by  value  for  the  period 
January  to  June,  for  the  past  three  years,  is  also  reproduced,  as  follows: — 

TABLE  OF  EM  PORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  CLASSIFI- 
CATION, DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1920  1921  1922 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £381,221,859  £302,325,641  £234,343,970 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   424,304,117  131,895,339  138,884,142 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured  226,037,509  136,047,071  112,619,538 

Animals,  not  for  food   188,031  203,843  143,696 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles..  1,286,187  1,392,978  1,271,265 

Total   £1,033,037,703  £571,864,872  £487,262,611 
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(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

1920  1921  1922 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                            £  25,321,521  £  18,093,225  £  17,985,032 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured                                       81,813,702  24,878,545  46,170,801 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured                                                      521,703,659  319,229,784  281,548,698 

Animals, 'not  for  food    1,902,700  1,814,949  775,682 

Parcel  post                                                        6,725,302  4,878,524  "  5,281,592 

Total                                                     £637,466,884  £368,895,027  £351,761,805 


(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.oib. 

1920  1921  1922 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  22,632,938  £13,292,777  £13,226,905 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   85,866,522  23,242,304  28,483,524 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured  27,354,508  13,071,073  13,952,038 

Animals,  not  for  food   37,080  79,535  9,053 

Total                                                '  £135,891,048  £49,685,689  £55,671,520 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

While  from  the  unrevised  statistics  of  imports  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
receipts  of  wheat  from  Canada  are  seen  to  have  practically  doubled  in  comparison 
with  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  and  imports  of  other  cereals  and  also  of  flour  are 
well  maintained,  it  will  be  learned,  upon  examining  the  subjoined  table,  that  a 
heavy  falling-ofT  has  been  experienced  in  most  of  the  provisions  for  which  figures 
are  available,  more  especially  in  cheese,  butter  and  eggs. 

Arrivals  of  timber,  however,  show  a  welcome  increase,  although  the  general  trade 
remains  unsettled. 

IMPORTS   OF   CERTAIN   PRODUCTS,   MAINLY   AGRICULTURAL,   INTO   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM, 
DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  30TH  JUNE,   1921  AND  1922 

1921  1922 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1. 

Wheat — 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Total  imports  

36,779,600 

36,368,803 

47,653,897 

30,416,437 

United  States  

16,988,800 

16,798,038 

16,963,900 

10,829,120 

Argentine  

2,423,100 

2,104,658 

12,118,600 

7,693,323 

Australia  

9,655,900 

9,641,448 

11,237,897 

7,127,455 

Canada  

3,626,900 

3,562,576 

7,268,400 

4,724,195 

2. 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour- — 

Total  imports  

7,046,592 

9,324,588 

7,046,354 

5,793,013 

3,232,987 

4,156,111 

2,574,919 

2,158,496 

2,786,705 

3,727,540 

3,126,840 

2,622,671 

3. 

Bar-ley — 

5,103,392 

4,368,549 

3,821,546 

1,919,511 

United  States  

3,342,300 

3,033,985 

2,081,400 

1,042,385 

Canada  

865,600 

601,460 

817,900 

366,971 

4. 

Oats — 

Total  imports  

4,383,445 

2,398,509 

5,199,762 

2,438,231 

Argentine  

1,996,100 

1,044,195 

1,909,820 

866,122 

359,500 

214,879 

1,523,100 

702,789 

Canada  

1,492,400 

789,353 

1,412,880 

697,216 

5. 

Bacon — 

Total  imports  

2,833,641 

23,714,352 

2,809,487 

16,617,681 

Denmark  

831,933 

8,327,488 

1,095,507 

7,657,555 

1,261,702 

9, 245.96S 

1,237,402 

6,018,838 

Canada  

491,740 

3,892,042 

316,827 

1,901,493 

6. 

Hams — 

420,534 

3,044,144 

755,038 

4,699,966 

386,064 

2,800,344 

699,733 

4,350,158 

Canada  

29,861 

47,204 

208,221 

308,067 

7. 

Animals,  living,  for  Food — 

Number 

Number 

Total  imports  

26,809 

1,259,122 

31,334 

1,035,668 

United  States  

22,369 

1,046,031 

24,876 

844,264 

Canada  

4.440 

213,091 

6,458 

191,404 

S. 

Butter- — 

Total  imports  

2,145,705 

27,912,013 

2,397,340 

18,434,251 

Denmark  

570,543 

7,219,967 

666,622 

6,105,092 

New  Zealand  

526,182 

6,576,828 

680,476 

4.973,421 

Queensland .  .   

136,149 

1,769,019 

262,960 

1,923.139 
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Dl  RING  mi  BIX  MONTHS  ENDED  BOTH  JUNE,  1021  and  1922 — Concluded 


It. 


192 

1 

1922 

Quant  it  y 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

H  utter — Con. 

t  'wt. 

Cwt. 

A  r  Ken  tine  

302.935 

4,160,583 

237,999 

1,625,207 

New  South  W'aU-s  

142,893 

2,031,240 

235,755 

1,705,288 

12,237 

184,420 

2,025 

17,885 

Chevse — 

Total  imports  

1,255.893 

8,677,205 

1,263,730 

5,705,146 

Ni-w  Zealand  

808,601 

5,786,138 

893,663 

3,970,279 

Netherlands  

78,309 

494,688 

82,888 

356,270 

Australia  

50,431 

320,055 

81,175 

345,588 

Canada  

260,476 

1,643,076 

139,634 

609,357 

Eggs — 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Total  imports  

4,340,321 

4,752,612 

5,787,524 

4,595,626 

Denmark  

2,354,919 

2,722,189 

2,461,152 

2,350,836 

Bgypt  

391,647 

311,266 

969,755 

574,200 

255,741 

423,605 

292,115 

266,253 

32,412 

38,904 

500 

650 

Canned  Salman  — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total  Imports  

246,451 

2,103,874 

235,571 

1,341,545 

United  States  

97,534 

850,036 

121,560 

524,036 

Canada  

72,308 

577,246 

34,665 

207,617 

Cwtlied  Lobsters — 

9,206 

142,224 

8,016 

131,513 

Newfoundland  and  Coast  of 

Labrador  

908 

10,105 

84 

1.183 

8,084 

128,130 

7,553 

125,090 

Flax  Seed  (or  Linseed)  — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

210,203 

3,846,595 

192,746 

3,745,722 

187,702 

3,289,002 

102,628 

1,942,752 

14.929 

395,157 

76,143 

1,513,240 

Canada  

532 

16,662 

295 

9,705 

Paper,   Printing,   not  coated, 

and     Writing     Paper  in 

Large  Sheets — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total  imports  

1,196,756 

2,427,709 

1,354,360 

1,624,230 

Newfoundland  and  Coast  of 

247,430 

479,922 

219,827 

308,822 

89,614 

209,145 

266,433 

292,278 

Sweden.  .  j  

243,253 

484,932 

190,115 

251,850 

Canada  

5,193 

15,622 

8,317 

8,673 

Paper.  Packing  and  Wrapping, 

including  Tissue  Paper — 

480,539 

1,336,852 

1,310,163 

1,829,250 

171,775 

451,771 

439,013 

593,328 

63,575 

183,842 

294,178 

390,451 

Germany  

73,878 

203,243 

217,619 

263,129 

10,381 

24,750 

39,816 

54,660 

Wood  and  Timber,  hewn,  hard, 

other  than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  ft. 

Cub.  ft. 

Total  imports  

936,058 

456,219 

838,081 

316,352 

168,735 

114,912 

198,800 

115,282 

63,143 

17,380 

163,545 

36,567 

Wood  and  Timber,  hewn,  soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

61,719 

556,558 

62,783 

397,023 

United  States  

30,697 

321,495 

38,476 

266,452 

11,210 

112,077 

10,240 

56,219 

Sweden  

8,057 

65,778 

6,000 

34,184 

Canada  

618 

11,563 

1,005 

7,554 

Wood  and  Timber,  sawn,  hard, 

other  than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  ft. 

Cub.  ft. 

3,272,550 

1,846,420 

5,481,368 

1,668,141 

1,620,977 

867,602 

3,852,902 

1,124,646 

353,339 

297,220 

341,023 

200,987 

238,094 

84,364 

671,838 

110,347 

Wrood  and  Timber,  saxon,  soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

Total  imports  

426,776 

4,217,459 

1,016,025 

5,677,182 

124,643 

1,339,040 

244,439 

1,379,186 

61,856 

449,885 

179,682 

819,300 

39,490 

553,498 

81,465 

727,275 

68,900 

629,835 

106,962 

696,778 

Wood  Pulp,  mechanical,  wet — 

Tons 

Tons 

111,222 

1,375,071 

187,765 

1,031,342 

89,222 

1,071,253 

126,587 

719,912 

444 

6,831 

36,668 

188,818 

21,217 

292,355 

21,851 

111,527 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND  IN  MID-JULY 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnston 

Glasgow,  July  15, 1922. — Signs  of  improvement  in  Scotland  continue  to  multiply. 
Steelmakers  are  preparing  to  put  furnaces  into  blast  once  more  now  that  the  engineer- 
ing dispute  is  happily  disposed  of.  The  volume  of  inquiries  is  increasing,  but  in 
view  of  the  '*  Fair  "  holidays,  which  commenced  on  the  14th  instant,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  most  sections  of  the  steel  industry  until  the  end  of  the  month,  a  waiting 
attitude  prevails  both  among  buyers  and  sellers.  Most  of  the  engineering  firms  are 
well  booked  up  with  orders.  Shipbuilding,  as  might  be  expected  from  an  industry 
whose  new  activities  must  follow,  rather  than  precede  or  parallel,  a  general  trade 
revival,  is  still  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  orders  for  new  ships  are  scarce,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  repair  work  on  hand,  and  work  has  been  resumed  on  a  number  of 
new  vessels  which  were  held  up  for  months  because  of  high  costs.  Locomotive 
builders  are  reported  to  be  busy,  and  also  makers  of  structural  material.  The  export 
coal  trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  the  home  trade  is  still  far  from  satisfactory. 
Large  consignments  have  been  sent  to  Germany  and  business  with  Italy  has  improved. 
The  Scottish  tweed  trade  continues  to  maintain  the  satisfactory  position  reported 
about  a  month  ago. 

The  general  improvement,  of  which  faint  signs  were  noted  and  reported  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  has  been  maintained,  and  a  decided  fillip  is  expected  when 
the  resumption  of  work  takes  place  after  the  holidays.  The  recent  reduction  of  bank 
rate  to  3  per  cent,  the  lowest  since  1914,  should  bring  large  sums  into  industry  and 
trade.  Railway  rates  in  England  are  about  to  be  substantially  reduced,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Scottish  rates  will  not  be  long  in  following.  Shipping  rates  are  also 
easier,  and  the  labour  situation  is  decidedly  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  The  men  have  at  length  begun  to  realize  that  the  end  of  the  war  did  not 
usher  in  an  era  of  ease  and  plenty  for  the  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  long  period 
of  hard  work  and  scanty  means  for  every  one  in  order  that  the  wealth  destroyed,  or 
withheld  from  production,  might  be  replaced.  They  appear  to  have  begun  to  realize 
that  labour  is  not  paid  out  of  a  wages  fund  belonging  to  the  community  or  to  the 
capitalist,  but  can  only  be  paid  out  of  the  continuous  production  of  labour  itself. 

It  also  contributes  largely  to  the  improving  conditions  of  Britain  that  the 
Treasury  has  never  counted,  in  framing  its  estimates,  upon  receiving  a  penny  in 
reparations  from  Germany.  If  reparations  were  to  be  received  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  a  windfall  and  not  as  payments  of  "bills  receivable."  Any  chance  of  any 
substantial  payments  in  this  respect  is  fast  disappearing  with  the  further  collapse 
of  the  mark  and  the  impending  ruin  of  the  fabric  of  German  economic  life,  which 
has  been  forecasted  in  these  pages  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past  few  months. 
Germany  has  chosen  the  policy  of  inflation  to  unemployment  and  trade  stagnation, 
with  the  inevitable  disaster  from  such  a  policy  appearing  more  suddenly  than  was 
expected.  By  the  policy  of  inflation  she  has  kept  her  factories  busy,  her  population 
fully  employed,  and  her  export  trade  riding  on  a  tremendous  wave  of  fictitious 
prosperity.  The  race  between  the  printing  press  busily  engaged  in  turning  out  bank 
notes,  and  wages,  however,  has  been  too  exhausting  to  be  continued,  and  now  only 
heroic  efforts  and  financial  reconstruction  over  a  long  period  can  avert  ruin. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  intelligent  business  men  in  Germany  should  have 
been  so  feverishly  engaged  in  production,  and  marketing  that  production,  when  the 
cash  proceeds  were  constantly  shrinking  in  real  value.  The  situation  in  Germany 
is  well,  but  somewhat  extremely,  illustrated  by  a  story  in  regard  to  Russia.  A 
Russian  in  the  nail  business  went  to  Germany  with,  say,  25  million  roubles.  Ger- 
many having  a  high-grade  exchange  as  compared  with  Russia,  he  only  received  suffi- 
cient marks  for  all  his  millions  of  roubles  to  buy  one  wagon  load  of  nails.  He  took 
the  wagon  of  nails  to  Russia,  and  sold  them  for  30  million  roubles,  a  profit  of 
20  per  cent.    When  he  returned  to  Germany  with  his  30  million  roubles  he  found 
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that  the  Russian  exchange  bad  depreciated,  and  he  could  only  get  enough  marks  to 
buy  half  a  wagon  of  nai's.  He  took  the  half  wagon  to  Russia,  and  sold  it  for  35 
million  roubles,  and  well  satisfied  with  his  profit,  returned  to  Germany,  where  this 
time,  owing  to  a  further  depredation  of  the  Russian  exchange,  his  35  million  roubles 
bought  only  enough  marks  to  pay  for  four  eases  of  nails.  He  returned  to  Russia, 
And  Bold  the  four  eases  for  40  million  roubles,  but  when  he  came  back  to  Germany 
the  Russian  exchange  had  again  fallen,  and  he  only  got  enough  marks  to  buy  one 
nail.  BO  he  hammered  it  to  the  wall,  tied  a  rope  to  it,  and  hanged  himself. 

i 'he  position  in  [reland  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  disastrous  to  trade, 
hut  the  indications  are  that  conditions  will  rapidly  improve.  Shipbuilding  at  the 
;l  yards  continues  in  a  depressed  condition.  Twenty  thousand  men  are 
employed  then  ,  bu1  this  is  only  half  the  normal  figure. 

The  oond:tion  of  the  linen  industry  maintains  its  favourable  character,  and 
immediate  future  prospects  are  highly  encouraging.  The  overseas  linen  trade  is 
gradually  improving  and  the  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Canadian  markets  are 
n.-w  taking  their  normal  pre-war  assortments  of  linen  goods.  The  American  market 
,i  turmoil  over  tariff  matters,  but  buying  is  quite  active  nevertheless.  Home 
trade  is  also  improving  in  this  line. 

MARKET  FOR  OILS.  FATS  AND  GREASES  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester.  July  19,  1922. — A  comprehensive  report  on  the  market  for  oils, 
5  and  grea>es  in  Manchester  and  district  must  depend  for  its  statistical  illustra- 
tions upon  the  entire  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  large  quantities  reach  the 
importers  through  ports  other  than  the  port  of  Manchester. 

In  the  area  covered  by  this  office  numerous  industries  are  located  which  absorb 
as  raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials  the  commodities  referred  to.  Merchants 
interviewed  have  expressed  a  desire  to  test  samples  of  oils  and  greases  produced  in 
Canada,  but  they  are  afraid  that  in  many  lines  the  producers'  prices  will  not  be  as 
favourable  as  those  at  present  quoted  by  the  United  States. 

OILS  AND  FATS:  FOODSTUFFS 

A  review  of  the  imports  of  oils  and  fats  during  the  year  1920,  the  latest  year 
for  which  detailed  statistics  are  available,  shows  that  the  total  value  exceeded 
$93,000,000.  The  items  represented  in  the  total,  and  the  quantities  imported,  were: 
lard,  73,325  tons,  of  which  57,480  tons  came  from  the  United  States,  and  6,263  tons 
from  Canada;  imitations  lard,  1,819  tons  (1,677  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  82 
tons  from  Canada) ;  oleo-margarine,  oleo-oil  and  refined  tallow,  30,648  tons  (13,888 
emanating  from  the  United  States,  3,542  tons  from  Australia,  2,538  tons  from  New 
Zealand,  512  tons  from  Canada),  "  other  sorts  "  1,804  tons,  mainly  from  Australia. 

In  the  other  contributory  factors  to  the  total,  Canada  has  no  interest  apart  from 
refined  ground-nut  oil,  of  which  she  furnished  11  tons  of  the  total  imports  of  352 
tons. 

ANIMAL  OILS  UNREFINED 

The  imports  of  animal  oils,  except  marine,  not  refined,  were  valued  in  1920  at 
nearly  $20,000,000,  the  quantities  being:  tallow,  44,440  tons;  and  "other  sorts"  of 
animal  oils,  3,168  tons.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  the  main  sources  of  the 
tallow  supply.    Canada's  contribution  is  merged  in  the  item  covering  "  Other  British 

Possessions,"  231  tons. 

FISH  OILS 

The  imports  of  fish  oils,  train,  blubber,  sperm  or  head  matter,  were  valued  in 
the  same  year  at  approximately  $20,000,000,  and  the  quantities  were:  whale  oil,  44,419 
tons;  cod  liver  oil,  2,471  tons;  "other  sorts,"  8,752  tons. 
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Canada's  contribution  to  this  item  is  very  small.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  eman- 
ates from  the  Southern  whale  fisheries,  the  Falkland  Islands  and  British  South 
Africa. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 

The  imports  of  refined  essential  oil  were  valued  in  1920  at  $9,500,000,  the  quan- 
tity being  3,182,447  pounds.  The  chief  countries  of  origin  were  Italy,  France,  Ceylon 
and  Dependencies,  British  India,  United  States  of  America,  Spain  and  Japan. 
There  are  no  statistics  illustrating  the  quantity,  if  any,  imported  from  Canada,  but 
the  item  in  the  official  returns  embracing  imports  from  "  other  British  possessions  " 
gives  the  quantity  as  93,163  pounds,  valued  at  a  little  more  than  $8,000. 

Synthetic  oils,  drawn  mainly  from  France,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $112,000,  and  the  quantity  was  137,390  pounds.  Motor  spirit, 
imported  in  1920  to  the  value  of  nearly  $120,000,000,  representing  206,910,704  gallons, 
came  from  the  United  States,  Dutch  Borneo,  Mexico,  and  Persia  chiefly.  Only  183 
gallons  were  received  from  Canada.  Lubricating  oil  is  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  the  United  States,  its  contribution  being  101,453,735  gallons  towards  the  total 
imports  of  105,914,877  gallons.  Gas  oil  is  also  imported  mainly  from  the  same  source 
as  the  foregoing,  its  quota  being  52,254,512  gallons  towards  the  total  of  53,564,775 
gallons.  The  imports  of  338,767,268  gallons  of  fuel  oil  were  drawn  in  the  main  from 
Mexico,  which  sent  192,471,938  gallons,  the  United  States  contributing  130,107,239 
gallons,  and  Persia  16,086,972  gallons.  Lamp  oil  (petroleum)  was  imported  in  the 
year  under  review  to  the  value  of  approximately  $60,000,000,  the  quantity  being 
160,951,946  gallons,  of  which  140,778,198  gallons  were  from  the  United  States,  and 
15,649,078  gallons  from  Mexico. 

OILS  AND  GREASES  IN  DEMAND 

The  oils  and  greases  chiefly  in  demand  in  Manchester  and  district  are  those 
utilized  in  the  textile  and  soap-making  industries.  In  connection  with  the  leather 
trades  too/  tanners'  oils  are  imported  in  large  quantities.  As  the  whole  district 
is  industrial,  there  is  naturally  a  big  consumption  of  lubricating  oils  and  greases. 

Apart  from  the  immense  imports,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  home  pro- 
duction of  oik  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  few  years.  The  capacity 
of  seed-crushing  mills  has  been  augmented,  and  the  tendency  is  towards  higher 
and  higher  productiveness. 

COMPETITORS 

The  names  of  Canada's  competitors  will  have  been  noted  in  earlier  para- 
graphs of  this  report.  Competition  is  stated  to  be  very  keen,  and  although 
Canada  exports  oils  and  greases  only  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  such  quan- 
tities as  she  has  to  offer  will  have  to  carry  keenly  cut  prices  if  buyers  are  to  be 
found. 

METHOD   OF   PACKING  :  QUOTATIONS 

Strong  casks  akin  to  petroleum  barrels  are  held  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
carriage  of  oils,  and  a  40-gallon  size  is  the  most  popular.  Other  sizes  are  not 
objected  to  if  the  barrels  are  sound.  For  the  carriage  of  greases,  casks  need  not 
be  so  strong  nor  so  well  made  as  those  used  for  oils. 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  Importers  state  that 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  often  possible  to  get  a  cheaper  quota- 
tion on  freight  than  it  is  from  ;the  eastern  side.  Firms  do  purchase  f.o.b.  United 
States,  Canada,  and  South  America,  but  experience  has  taught  them  that  a 
freight  rate  obtainable  in  the  country  of  origin  will  often  give  the  exporter  a 
better  chance  of  selling  than  if  he  leaves  his  quotation  to  carry  the  freight  rate 
obtainable  by  the  buyer  in  the  country  of  destination. 
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\!  \v  OIL  DOCK   FOB  MANCHESTER 

Al   M.  ■  In.lds  tlio  sovond  place  nmong  British  ports  (so  it  is  reported) 

:  M  tantits  of  oil  imported,  the  ship  canal  authorities  have  built  a  dock  600  feet 
long,   LOO  feel  wide,  with  a  depth  of  80  feet,  in  proximity  to  the  storage  tanks, 
which  now  bare  a  capacity  exceeding  35,000,000  gallons.    It  is  expected  that  these 
new  facilities  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  erection  of  refineries  and  establishments  for 
ni;  with  oil  by-products  in  the  near  future. 

THE  IUARITIME  TRADE  OF  BENGAL  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1921-22 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

\   PB. — A  crore  of  rupees  at  current  rates  is  equal  to  three  million 
rs  in  Canadian  currency.    A  lakh  of  rupees  at  current  rates  is 
equal  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  Canadian  currency. 

Imports 

Calcutta,  .Tune  28,  1922.— Although  full  details  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Empire  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1922,  will  not  be 
available  for  several  months  yet,  a  fair  idea  of  the  course  of  India's  foreign  trade 
the  pasl  fiscal  year  may  be  obtained  through  an  analysis  of  the  Maritime 
7  of  Bengal  for  1921-22 — a  statistical  report  issued  this  week  by  the  Collector 
ms,  Calcutta.  Whereas  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the  Indian  Empire 
in  1921-22  was  Rs.  266  crores,  Bengal's  share  was  Rs.  106  crores,  or  40  per  cent  of 

total,  practically  all  of  which  passed  through  the  Port  of  Calcutta.  Of  the 
Ks.  ~  Vj  crores  of  exports,  Bengal's  share  was  Rs.  91.43  crores  or  37£  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

IMPORTS  DECREASE  ONLY  14  PER  CENT 

While  the  foreign  trade  of  many  countries  has  been  cut  in  half  during  1921 
as  coi  pared  with  1920,  the  value  of  Bengal's  imports  of  merchandise  fell  from 
Rs  123  crores  in  1920-21  to  Rs.  106  crores  in  1921-22 — a  decrease  of  only  14  per 
cent.  The  value  of  her  exports  showed  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent — from  Rs.  112.44 
crores  to  Rs.  91.43  crores. 

DECREASED  AMERICAN  AND  JAPANESE  IMPORTS 

"While  the  United  Kingdom's  share  in  the  import  trade  fell  only  2  per  cent  to 
63  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  United  States  share  fell  from  12  per  cent  to  8$  per  cent 
aese  share  from  6  per  cent  to  3 \  per  cent.  Germany's  imports  improved 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  total.  Other  notable  features  have  been  the  immense  increases 
in  the  import  of  Australian  wheat  and  Java  sugars  occasioned  by  the  low  prices 
ruling  for  both  these  foodstuffs. 

CANADIAN   TRADE   WITH  CALCUTTA 

While  Calcutta's  imports  of  Canadian  goods  amounted  to  less  than  a  half  of 
the  value  of  the  previous  year's  imports,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  our  trade 
developed  in  value  from  the  infinitesimal  pre-war  average  of  Rs.  3,000  to  nearly 
Rs.  6,000,000  in  1920-21  and  Rs.  2,500,000  in  1921-22.  The  drop  in  last  year's 
figures  accounted  for  by  the  decreased  importations  of  Ford  motor  cars. 

IMPORTS  STATISTICS 

A  table  showing  the  comparative  importance  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
into  Calcutta  for  the  fiscal  years  1920-21  and  1921-22,  giving  values,  is  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director,   Commercial}  Intelligence   Service   (quoting  file  No. 

T.C.-3-105). 
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REVIVAL  OF  THE  GERMAN  BEER  TRADE 

Importations  of  German  beers  increased  from  9,000  gallons  to  76,000  gallons, 
and  of  Japanese  beers  from  106,000  gallons  to  135,000  gallons,  while  imports  of 
British  beers  and  liquors  decreased  by  42,000  gallons  to  517,000  gallons.  Lower 
prices  for  German  and  Japanese  beers  encouraged  imports  from  these  countries,  but 
increased  duties  on  spirits  and  the  picketing  of  liquor  shops  by  non-co-operators 
conspired  to  reduce  the  volume  of  liquor  imports. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Imports  of  canned  and  bottled  provisions  fell  by  over  50  per  cent  in  value  to 
Es.  7^  lakhs,  the  British  share  being  Bs.  10.62  lakhs  and  the  American  Bs.  5  lakhs. 
The  condensed  milk  trade  showed  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  quantity  and  40 
per  cent  in  value  to  Bs.  13 . 64  lakhs.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  trade  is  that 
whereas  in  1920-21  most  of  the  condensed  milk  was  American,  last  year  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  went  to  Holland  and  to  some  extent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
previous  year  considerable  quantities  of  Australian  biscuits  reached  India,  but  last 
year  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  worth  nearly  Bs.  5  lakhs.  The 
United  Kingdom  also  took  the  most  of  the  jam  business  worth  Bs.  3  lakhs — also  at 
the  expense  of  Australia.  Imports  of  bacon  and  hams,  mostly  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  increased  10  per  cent  in  value  to  Bs.  6 . 14  lakhs. 

COLLAPSE  OF  THE  MOTOR  CAR  TRADE 

This  trade  suffered  a  most  complete  collapse,  the  total  value  of  motor  vehicles 
imported  last  year  being  Bs.  71.42  lakhs,  as  compared  with  Bs.  4.22  crores — only  about 
a  sixth  of  the  value  of  the  motor  car  trade  during  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  motor  cars  imported  into  Calcutta  last  year  totalled  1,002  as  compared  with 
6,445  during  the  previous  year.  Importers  are  still  trying  to  get  rid  of  American 
cars  imported  in  1920.  Canada  has  a  better  record  in  this  respect  than  the  United 
States  owing  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  current  year  only  Ford  cars  and  trucks 
were  imported  into  India  from  Canada.  The  receipts  of  motor  cars  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  last  year  numbered  321  and  172  respectively,  as  com- 
pared with  4,500  and  509  in  the  previous  year.  British  and  Continental  business 
was  not  so  adversely  affected,  the  number  of  British  cars  imported  falling  from 
932  to  254,  French  from  62  to  34,  while  Italian  advanced  from  108  to  147.  Of  the 
169  motor  trucks  imported,  48  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  72  from  the  United 
States,  and  45  from  Canada. 

The  value  of  tires  and  tubes  imported  fell  about  40  per  cent  to  Bs.  46  lakhs. 
Several  consignments  of  these  came  from  Canadian  plants  manufacturing  well- 
known  American  brands. 

LARGE  INCREASE  IN  MACHINERY  IMPORTS 

Imports  of  .machinery  showed  a  considerable  increase  from  Bs.  10  crores  to 
nearly  Bs.  15  crores.  Of  the  trade  81  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
16  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Jute  mill  machinery  continues  to  be  the 
heaviest  item  (Bs.  4.26  crores),  followed  by  electrical  machinery  of  all  kinds 
(Bs.  1.81  crores),  boilers  (Bs.  1.30  crores),  and  workshop  and  foundry  machinery 
(Bs.  1.03  crores).  Of  lesser  items  marked  advances  were  shown  by  oil-crushing 
machinery,  sugar,  cotton  and  paper-mill  machinery,  while  there  were  steep  declines 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  and  tea-making  machinery  imported.  The  two  chief 
items  under  the  head  of  machinery  that  do  not  represent  industrial  capital  outlay — 
i.e.,  sewing  machines  and  typewriters — both  exhibit  a  big  falling  off.  Imports  of 
belting  and  packing  also  declined  sharply. 
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IMPORTS    OF    RAILWAY    CARR1A0KS  INCREASED 

vb  tie  of  imports  <in  private  and  Government  account  advanced  from 
R&  T  <     rr.-rr-  to  lis.  0.71  fi'orts,  of  which  total  Rs.  8.7  crores  represented  importa- 
0H  private  account.    The  increase  is  more  than  fully  accounted  for  by  large 
rtveipt-         carriages  and   wagons,   the  combined  totals  of  which  advanced  from 
R       77  croivs  to  1vs.i5.0l'  crores.    Of  t lie  total  importations  under  this  head  nearly 
net  .nine  from  tin'  Tinted  Kingdom. 

III  WY  CONTINENTAL  COMPETITION  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  year's  metal  trade  was  the  marked  decrease  in  the 
iron  And  Bteel  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  in  contrast  with 
soil  imports  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Imports  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
from  tin1  United  Kingdom  fell  from  244,000  tons  to  the  comparatively  low  figure  of 
126,600  tons,  and  from  the  United  States  from  50,000  tons  to  36,000  tons,  while 
imper: -  m  Belgium  rose  from  26,600  tons  to  45,000  tons,  and  from  Germany  from 
5,300  tons  to  14,400  tons.    In  1920-21  India  imported  over  4,000  tons  of  pig-iron — 

from  the  United  Kingdom;  but  last  year  nearly  13,000  tons  were  imported,  of 
tons  came  from  Belgium  and  most  of  the  rest  from  the  United  King- 
total  volume  of  iron  and  steel  imports  was  nearly  230,000  tons — a  drop  of 
31  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Prices  fell  drastically  during  the 
year,  the  closing  quotations  being  from  13  to  50  per  cent  below  those  ruling  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Imports  of  brass,  copper,  lead  and  aluminium  dropped  in  value  from  Us.  2  crores 
to  Rs.  1  crore,  the  chief  item  being  2,200  tons  of  wrought  brass.  Imports  of 
unwrought  tin  and  zinc  increased. 

DECLINE  IN   PAPER  IMPORTS 

Imports  of  printing  paper  dropped  from  190,000  cwt.  to  67,000  cwt.,  Norwegian 
holding  the  first  place  with  24,000  cwt.,  the  United  Kingdom  coming  next  with 
16,000  cwt.  Imports  of  other  varieties  of  paper  were:  packing  paper  (Swedish  and 
German),  8,500  cwt.;  writing  paper  and  envelopes  (British),  12,000  cwt.;  paste- 
board, 41,000  cwt.,  of  which  Canada  supplied  10,000  cwt.  Wood-pulp  imports 
amounted  to  over  9,000  tons,  of  which  1,020  tons  came  from  Canada,  2,400  tons  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  most  of  the  rest  from  Scandinavia. 

THE   COTTON   GOODS  TRADE 

Notwithstanding  the  violent  campaign  conducted  by  the  Indian  non-co-operators 
against  imported  piece  goods  in  favour  of  the  native  "  Khaddar,"  the  total  yardage 
of  piece  goodr  imported  actually  increased.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
campaign  of  trycott  is  not  nearly  so  severe  in  Bengal  as  in  the  west  of  India.  The 
United  Kingdom  maintained  and  improved  her  commanding  position  in  this  trade, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Japan.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  grey  goods 
trade  was  97  per  cent,  of  whites  98  per  cent,  and  of  coloured  94  per  cent.  During 
the  past  year  Japan  ousted  to  a  large  extent  other  countries  from  the  cotton  hosiery 
trade,  which  declined  in  total  value  from  Rs.  109  lakhs  to  Rs.  28  lakhs.  Japanese 
hosiery  comprised  78  per  cent  of  this  total,  while  the  American  trade,  which  was 
worth  Rs.  10  lakhs  in  1920-21,  nearly  disappeared  last  year.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  American  hosiery  trade  in  India  is  improving. 

OTHER  TEXTILE  GOODS 

Japan  maintains  her  hold  in  the  Indian  trade  in  silks,  supplying  about  60  per 
cent  of  last  year's  total  imports  of  a  half-million  yards.  The  trade  in  British  arti- 
ficial silk  goods  and  hosiery  dropped  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year. 
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Imports  of  woollen  goods,  owing  to  the  disposal  of  Government  war  stores  and 
to  the  boycott,  have  fallen  to  the  very  low  value  of  Ks.  21  lakhs.  Prices  of  woollen 
goods  are  still  too  high  for  India,  and  these  must  come  down  to  their  pre-war  level 
before  the  country  will  buy. 

Export  Trade. 

GERMANY   BACK   TO   HER  PRE -AVAR  POSITION 

Although  the  British  Empire  absorbed  more  of  Calcutta's  exports  than  any 
foreign  country,  the  United  States  remains  India's  single  best  customer.  In  1920-21 
over  31  per  cent  of  Calcutta's  total  exports  went  to  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  21  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1921-22,  however,  25-65  per  cent  went 
to  the  United  States,  while  the  United  Kingdom  increased  her  percentage  to  25-40 
per  cent.  Germany  is  back  in  her  pre-war  position  as  Calcutta's  third  best  customer 
with  6-64  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  Japan  is  fourth  with  6-11  per  cent.  Canada's 
percentage  is  1-63  as  compared  with  1-21  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  A  table 
giving  the  values  of  the  more  important  products  in  the  export  trade  of  Calcutta  for 
the  fiscal  years  1920-21  and  1921-22  and  their  comparative  importance  is  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firmy  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service 
(quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-103). 

RECOVERY   OF   THE   TEA  TRADE 

This  trade  passed  through  its  worst  period  of  depression  in  1920,  and  in  the 
following  year  made  a  notable  recovery  not  only  in  volume  but  in  the  prices 
realized.  The  total  quantity  of  tea  shipped  from  Calcutta  advanced  from  185 
to  227  million  pounds — a  figure  well  above  the  pre-war  average,  while  the  value 
rose  from  Rs.  7-32  crores  to  Rs.  13-14  crores.  In  adition  57  million  pounds  were 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Chittagong.  Total  { shipments  of  tea  from  all  India 
totalled  314  million  pounds,  a6  compared  with  286  million  pounds  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  All  the  English-speaking  countries  increased  their  importations  of 
Indian  teas  last  year,  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  Calcutta's  tea  shipments 
to  Canada  alone  showing  an  advance  of  4  million  pounds.  The  United  Kingdom's 
purchases  of  Indian  teas  amounted  to  288  million  pounds  in  1921-22,  as  compared 
with  251  million  pounds  during  the  preceding  year. 

HEAVY  DECLINES   IN   JUTE  EXPORTS 

Jute,  the  premier  export  commodity  of  India,  has  been  passing  through  two 
years  of  depression  from  which  the  industry  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  total  weight 
of  .iute  and  its  manufactures  shipped  last  year  was  15  per  cent  below  the  previous 
year's  figure,  and  12|  per  cent  below  the  estimated  average  pre-war  annual  total, 
while  the  total  value  declined  36  per  cent  to  Rs.  43-63  crores.  Owing  to  the  short- 
age of  raw  material,  an  early  revival  in  the  volume  of  exports  is  improbable, 
although  prices  may  possibly  stiffen  up  considerably  before  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  The  Bengal  jute  industry  is  immensely  strong  and  well-established,  and 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  export  trade  is  in  the  form  of  manufactured  rather 
than  in  raw  jute. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  last  year's  export  trade  is  that  Germany  purchased 
as  much  raw  jute  from  India  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  put 
together,  which  countries  were  India's  best  customers  in  raw  jute  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Australia  is  India's  best  customer  in  gunny  bags,  which  are  now  used 
for  moving  her  grain  crop.  The  United  States  takes  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
gunny  cloth  exported,  which  amounted  in  value  to  over  45  million  dollars  last 
year.  The  Argentine  comes  next  in  importance  in  the  gunny  cloth  trade,  with 
the  United  Kingdom  third  and  Canada  fourth. 
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SHORT  Rl<  OVER?   in  HIDES 

Hides  and  skins  had  dropped  so  low  in  price  towards  the  end  of  1920  that  a 
recovery  in  this  trade  was  to  be  expected.  The  total  quantity  exported  through 
Calcutta  advanced  from  17,000  tons  in  1920-21  to  over  80,000  tons  in  1921-22, 
while  the  value  increased  37  per  eent  to  lis.  3-83  crores.  The  prices  ruling  for 
owl  Idea  and  goatskins  are  now  well  over  the  low  levels  reached  at  the  begin- 
Gonnany  is  once  more  India's  beet  customer  for  raw  hides,  with 
I  taking  second  place.  Indian  hides,  it  may  be  noted,  are  rather  low  in 
quality.  Nearly  14  million  raw  ekins  (mostly  goat  skins)  were  exported  from 
I  •  yei         ■  r  L2  million  of  which  went  to  the  United  ,States. 

INDIA  A  GROWING  EXPORTER  OF  RAW  COTTON 

Last  year's  shipments  of  cotton  from  Calcutta  surpassed  all  previous  records. 
S  y  32,000  tons  of  raw  cotton  worth  some  10  million  dollars  were  exported,  as 
compared  with  2.") .000  ton*  in  1920  and  17,000  tons  as  the  pre-war  annual  average. 
Nearly  all  thi<  cotton  goos  to  China  and  Japan.  India  is  now  rapidly  developing 
into  an  important  cotton  producer. 

EXPANSION  IN  LAC  TRADE 

The  volume  and  value  of  last  year's  shipments  of  lac  have  been  the  greatest 
for  many  years.  Over  400,000  cwt.,  worth  nearly  Rs.  8  crores,  were  exported  as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  average  of  about  Re.  2  crores.  All  the  leading  import- 
ing countries  increased  their  purchases  of  lac  last  year,  the  United  States  taking 
CO  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 

OTHER  EXPORTS 

Metals  and  ores. — The  quantity  of  manganese  ore  exported  declined  35  per 
cent  to  234,000  tons,  over  half  of  which  went  to  Belgium,  while  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  fell  off  75  per  cent  and  to  the  United  States  85  per  oent.  Over 
58,000  tons  of  pig-iron  were  shipped  to  Japan,  an  increase  of  11,000  tons  over  the 
previous  year. 

0%U  md  seeds. — Calcutta's  shipments  of  linseed  increased  from  105,000  tons 
to  120.000  tone.  Most  of  the  vegetable  oil  and  seed  trade  centres  in  other  parts 
of  India 

Opium. — Exports  of  Indian  opium,  most  of  which  passes  through  Calcutta, 
:   to  less  than  a  third  of  the  average  pre-war  shipments.    About  9,000 
cwt.,  worth  around  6  million  dollars,  were  exported  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
average  of  some  39,000  cwt.    Of  last  year's  total  exports  75  per  cent  were  shipped 
to  the  Governments  of  Java,  Siam  and  Ceylon. 

SHIPPING 

The  total  number  of  entries  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Calcutta  last  year 
was  only  909,  with  a  tonnage  of  three  million,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year's  figure  of  1,568  with  a  tonnage  of  over  five  million.  The  number  of  British 
ships  fell  from  1,055  to  684,  of  Japanese  from  186  to  92,  of  American  from  123 
to  47,  and  of  Dutch  from  57  to  29. 

FREIGHT  RATES 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  under  review,  the  conference  rate  for 
United  Kingdom  lines  was  on  the  basis  of  60s.  per  ton.  This  rate  had  to  be 
reduced  later  to  40s.  in  order  to  compete  with  Continental  rates,  which  dropped 
ae  low  as  22s.  6d.,  but  which  have  new  firmed  to  32s.  6d.  Freights  to  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  North  America  ranged  between  40s.  and  55s. 
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CUSTOMS   REVENUE   GREATEST   ON  RECORD 

Owing  to  the  increased  duties  imposed  in  1921  and  to  the  phenomenal  imports 
of  sugar,  the  customs  revenue  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  totalled  over  Rs.  12  crores, 
as  compared  with  Rs.  9  crores  for  the  previous  year  and  less  than  Rs.  4  crores  as 
the  pre-war  annual  average. 

BRAZILIAN  MARKET  REPORT  FOR  JUNE,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  10,  1922. — As  coffee  is  the  backbone  of  Brazilian  wealth, 
it  is  gratifying  to  now  learn  that  the  1921-22  crop,  wThich  has  just  come  to  an  end, 
has  been  disposed  of  at  most  satisfactory  prices  throughout  the  whole  year.  There 
has  been  a  steady  rise,  commencing  the  season's  crop  at  17$800  and  closing  at 
23$500  for  Rio  7s  per  15  kilos  with  Santos  4s  at  14$500  and  10$400  respectively  per 
10  kilos.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  Government's  valorization  scheme  has 
been  a  complete  success.  ~No  sound  estimates  are  yet  available  for  the  new  crop 
either  as  to  quality  or  quantity. 

Merchants  importing  general  merchandise  still  continue  to  report  that  business 
is  very  dull,  there  being  no  improvement  worth  mentioning  over  the  previous  few 
months. 

Exchange  has  remained  steady  at  7$200  to  7$300  to  the  United  States  dollar 
throughout  the  month. 

During  the  5th  and  6th  of  July  banks  and  commercial  houses  closed  owing  to 
the  appearance  of  a  revolution.  The  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rising,  which 
consisted  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  army  being  influenced  by  a  few  political 
aspirants  to  interest  itself  in  politics.  The  revolt  of  a  few  isolated  units  lasted  only 
an  hour  or  two,  with  the  exception  of  a  strongly  situated  fort  which  held  out  for  two 
days.  After  all  the  trouble  was  over  business  immediately  became  normal.  It  may 
be  said  that  exchange  was  not  affected.  Now  that  the  political  atmosphere  is  cleared 
of  all  uncertainty,  general  improvement  should  soon  manifest  itself. 

TRADE  AND  FISCAL  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
Commercial  Situation  in  June 

Cape  Town,  June  30,  1922. — Most  of  the  reports  received  during  the  past  fifteen 
days,  while  strong  in  the  faith  of  better  trading  in  the  not  distant  future,  show  that 
actually  the  booking  of  orders  for  import  are  only  good  in  patches. 

Durban,  for  the  time  being,  is  less  active  than  its  average;  East  London  and 
Port  Elizabeth  are  still  conservative;  and  Queenstown,  with  King  Williamstown, 
while  conservative,  is  placing  more  business  with  Canada  than  they  have  for  some 
time.  Cape  Town  is  placing  on  some  lines  fairly  well.  In  Blomfontein  there  is  an 
increased  trading  over  the  last  four  months,  but  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  as  free 
cash  payments  as  might  be  desired,  the  placing  of  overseas  orders  is  held  down  to 
the  lowest  point  possible.  Johannesburg  and  district,  if  anything,  was  less  active 
than  during  the  month  of  May,  but  there  has  been  some  fair  business  in  small  lots 
placed  for  Canadian  goods.  Johannesburg,  however,  is  the  centre  which  is  strong 
in  the  faith  of  better  times  in  the  near  future. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  June  is  stocktaking  month  with  the  majority  of 
business  firms,  as  well  as  the  mines,  and,  of  necessity,  the  placing  of  orders  is  held 
down  to  a  minimum. 

Government  Construction  Scheme 

There  is  an  air  of  expectancy  in  the  commercial  community  over  the  fact  that 
the  Government  are  proceeding  with  an  extensive  railway  construction  programme 
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it  i  ooel  of  over  £20,000,000,  The  construction  will  cover  a  total  of  853  miles.  The 
isl  building  programme  was  passed  in  L913.  The  mileage  that  year  was  794  miles, 
at  an  e>timate,l  r.»>t  «>i'  700,000.  The  increase  in  cost  over  the  pre-war  estimates 
only  £1,800  per  mile. 

The  Minister  of  Railways,  in  presenting  his  scheme  to  Parliament,  stated  that 
the  propositi  lines,  nearly  all  branch  railways,  will  be  built  mainly  for  the  develop- 
ment et"  the  EwgrieulturaJ  resources  of  the  districts  concerned.  Most  of  the  new 
construction  will  be  on  what  is  known  as  "pioneer  railways,"  and  620  miles  of  the 
OOnstnu't ion  will  bo  narrow  gauge  and  light  vails. 

The  groat «  i  part  of  the  overseas  expenditure  on  this  scheme  will  be  for  rails; 
little,  it  any.  on  rolling  stock  for  some  time. 

This  office  will  advise  the  department  in  reference  to  tenders,  when  published. 
Canadian  firms  interested  should  advise  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  so  that  particulars  may  be  submitted  to  them 
when  received  in  Ottawa. 

Dumping  Clause 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  a  special 
conference  dealing  with  Government  legislation  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  more 
ularly  in  reference  to  taxation  by  the  provincial  councils,  and  touching,  of 
course,  upon  the  Budget  debate  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  protesting  against 
undue  increase?  in  the  customs  tariff. 

Another  convention  of  importance  was  that  of  the  South  African  manufacturers, 
whose  whole  campaign  during  the  three  days'  conference  was  one  of  protection. 
M  si  of  the  public  declarations  were  a  demand  for  adequate  protection  only,  which 
boiled  down  to  a  demand  on  some  articles  for  as  much  as  60  per  cent  customs  tariff 
down  to  331  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  a  prohibition  of  import. 

The  only  answer  by  Government  on  this  score  is  an  amendment  to  the  Customs 
Act  which  will  permit  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  to  impose  a  duty  in  addition 
to  the  tariff  when  it  is  shown  that  overseas  goods  are  sold  here  at  less  than  home 
open  market  wholesale  price,  plus  importing  charges. 

As  it  is  just  possible  that  representatives  of  Canadian  firms  may  have  been 
unduly  alarmed  at  the  proposal,  and  have  either  wired  or  written  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  writer  has  interviewed  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  who  states  that  it  is  only  an  amendment  of  the  dumping  clause  in  the 
A.ct  which  now  permits  him  to  take  action  under  certain  circumstances,  which  he 
could  not  do  previously.  Canadian  manufacturers  are  assured  that  South  African 
factory  prices  do  not  apply;  the  wholesale  home  consumption  value  in  country  of 
manufacture  is  positively  the  only  basis.  "  Wholesale "  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  price  of  manufacturers  to  their  own  branch  houses. 

Cement  Market 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  year  1918,  the  South  African  cement  industry  has  been 
complaining  that  cement  from  overseas  factories  was  being  dumped  in  this  country 
at  below  factory  cost,  and  demanding  some  form  of  assistance  from  the  Government. 
The  Union  Government,  through  its  Department  of  Eailways,  have  now  granted 
a  special  rail  late  which  it  is  thought  will  permit  the  Transvaal  plants  to  compete 
with  overseas  cement,  which  now,  and  in  the  immediate  past,  has  been  selling  in 
Cape  Town  as  follows:  English  cement,  19s.;  German,  Belgian,  and  Scandinavian, 
16s.  6d.  to  19s. 

The  competition  as  between  the  imported  and  South  African  cement  in  the 
immediate  past  has  been  somewhat  as  follows: — 


Imported  (cask  384  lbs.  net)  

South  African  (two  bags  containing  360  lbs.  net) 


16s.  6d.  to  19s. 
16s.  8d. 
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The  reduction  granted  in  rail  rate  is  covered  by  the  following: — 

Outside  a  radius  of  315  miles  from  the  factory  the  railage  on  cement  of  local 
manufacture  will  be  at  the  flat  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  bag.  Inside  the  radius  of  315  miles 
is  regarded  as  a  market  natural  to  the  factory,  in  which,  in  any  case,  no  imported 
material  could  hope  to  compete  in  price. 

The  result  of  this  reduction  will  be  that  the  up-country  cement  factories  will 
deliver  at  coast  ports  at  7s.  per  bag — that  is  14s.  for  360  pounds  against  16s.  6d.  to 
19s.  for  384  pounds  of  imported  material.  Previously  the  cost  at  coast  ports  was  8s.  4d. 
a  bag,  of  which  amount  5s.  2d.  was  the  cost  of  the  cement  and  3s.  2d.  railage.  In  the 
revised  price  of  7s.  per  bag,  4s.  6d.  is  the  cost  of  the  cement  and  2s.  6d.  railage;  so 
that  the  manufacturers  have  reduced  their  charges  by  exactly  the  same  amount  as 
the  railway.  This  price  of  7s.  per  bag  at  coast  ports  is  regarded  by  the  manufac- 
turers as  unremunerative,  but  they  have  decided  on  it  in  order  to  try  to  keep  the 
imported  article  out  of  the  market. 

At  inland  places  the  price  will  be  higher  than  at  the  coast  towns,  since  the 
heavier  railage  on  the  imported  article  enables  the  local  manufacturer  to  raise  his 
charges  and  so  reimburse  himself  for  cutting  his  price  at  the  coast,  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  below  the  prices  of  his  competitors.  Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of 
coast  ports  the  price  will  be  7s.  6d.  per  bag;  from  50  to  100  miles,  7s.  9d.  a  bag; 
and  a  further  increase  of  3d.  on  every  additional  50  miles. 

In  connection  with  the  South  African  weights,  the  manufacturers  claim  that 
each  bag  shipped  by  them  contains  189  pounds  when  it  leaves  the  factory.  The 
users,  contractors  and  dealers  make  the  statement  regarding  the  180  pounds. 

The  manufacturers  in  the  Union  who  are  endeavouring  to  keep  out  of  the  South 
African  market  cement  from  all  other  sources  of  supply  seem  to  forget  one  essential 
point,  and  that  is  that  the  engineers,  contractors,  builders,  and  many  dealers  will 
prefer  to  handle,  at  even  prices,  or  a  little  higher  price,  Canadian  and  English,  and 
some  German  brands. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millix 
Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  June  22,  1922. — Sydney  markets  have  not  materially  changed  during 
the  last  month,  but  the  outlook  is  not  very  bright.  There  is  practically  no  forward 
buying  and  speculation  appears  to  be  non-existent.  Importers  fear  an  inrush  in  the 
near  future  of  Central  European  goods,  as  also  do  local  manufacturers. 

Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  shearing  season,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
unions  has  utterly  repudiated  arbitration  now  that  the  court  no  longer  keeps  on 
increasing  wages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  lowered  the  award  rate  for  sheep-shearing. 
Drought  conditions  still  prevail  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  but  the  agricul- 
tural and  dairying  districts  have  had  very  fair  rainfalls. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  there  has  been  a  marked  fall  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  Sydney,  which  may  roughly  be  estimated  at  about  10  per  cent. 

Cotton  Growing  in  Australia 

It  has  been  proved  that  Australia  has  passed  the  experimental  stages  so  far  as 
the  growing  of  cotton  is  concerned,  and  that  there  exists  natural  opportunities  for 
producing  a  commodity  of  high  quality.  Although  cotton  was  grown  in  the  Common- 
wealth over  fifty  years  ago,  the  industry  until  recently  has  never  been  seriously 
exploited,  but  the  product  has  now  been  actually  sent  abroad  and  profitably  sold. 

A  body  of  business  men  have  advanced  a  big  scheme,  which  it  is  claimed  will 
not  only  build  up  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  will  materially  aid 
in  solving  the  problem  of  populating  the  va3t  spaces  of  the  continent. 
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With  r  1 1 « -  obj<  farther  stimulating  Interest  in  the  industry  a  well-arranged 

exhibition  oi  cotton  produced  in  Queensland  has  just  been  opened  in  Sydney  by  the 
Governor  Uonrrai  .•!'  [he  Commonwealth  and  is  attracting  great  attention.  It  is 
Muted  that  the  quality  of  this  Australian  cotton  has  been  proved  to  be  high,  having 
— .  •:  '.  ■  tin  r>nti>ii  Cotton  Crowns'  Association  as  25  to  50  per  cent  higher 
in  quality  than  middling  American,  which  ie  the  standard  cotton  of  the  world.  Not 
.■nly  is  tlit-  Australian  quality  higher,  but  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  this  country 
>  nvni  i''<">  i '  SOU  pounds'  as  against  f>00  pounds  in  America.  It  is  estimated  that 
t ! i : -  v.  r's  Australian  crop  will  reach  4,400,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  which  is 
922,778  pounds  above  the  yield  for  1921.  The  first  cargo  has  already  been  sent  to 
England  and  the  balance  is  to  follow  shortly. 

The  cotton  belt  of  North  America  has  a  climate  similar  to  a  very  large  part  of 
Australia,  and  the  soil  is  also  ideal  for  the  purpose.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  avail- 
able area  is  larger. 

Copra  Trade  of  Sydney. 

During  the  war  period  incendiarism  was  very  rife  in  Sydney,  and  the  incen- 
diaries naturally  gave  their  attention  to  inflammable  materials  such  as  copra.  As 
the  resull  ra]  large  fires  on  Sydney  wharves  where  copra  was  stored,  the  Sydney 

Harbour  Trust  imposed  a  regulation  prohibiting  its  storage  in  the  cargo  sheds. 
Tli is  regulation  has  now  been  withdrawn,  to  the  extent  that  copra  may  be  stored  on 
wharves  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  a  result 
-  .  the  cost  of  handling  this  commodity  will  be  now  £1  per  ton  less 
than  during  the  last  few  years,  and  this  will  doubtless  materially  help  in  restoring 
to  Sydney  much  of  the  trade  which  has  been  lost  through  its  being  conducted  direct 
from  the  Pacific  islands. 

Export  of  Citrus  Fruit  from  Australia 

The  climate  and  soil  conditions  of  the  central  parts  of  Australia  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits  of  the  highest  quality. 

After  several  conferences  with  the  delegates  of  the  three  principal  states — New 
South  "Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia — a  scheme  has  been  worked  out  in  detail 
for  the  exportation  this  season  of  Australian  citrus  fruits  to  places  abroad.  Only 
navel  oranges  will  be  packed,  and  special  attention  is  being  paid  to  standardization. 

prea  rve  the  identity  of  the  fruit  each  fruit  is  to  be  wrapped  in  grease-proof 
paper  printed  with  the  "  Kangaroo  "  design  as  being  specially  typical  of  Australia, 
the  ca-es  being  branded  likewise.  The  export  of  oranges  is  not  altogether  new  from 
lia,  but  it  has  not  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

This  Season's  Record  Prices  for  Wools 

-  :  :  the  season  1921-22  closes  on  the  30th  inst.,  and  the  record 
price  for  the  season  in  the  Sydney  wool  market — which  is  the  principal  wool-selling 
market  in  Australia — for  greasy  wool  is  34£  pence  per  pound.  For  scoured  wool  the 
best  prioe  received  was  44^  pence  per  pound,  but  this  is  not  equal  to  the  highest 
obtained  last  year,  which  was  50  pence. 

Australian  Skin  and  Hide  Market 

From  a  period  of  great  depression  to  a  further  slump  which  resulted  in  almost 
complete  cessation  of  trade,  then  a  recovery  gradually  growing  stronger,  and  a 
resumption  of  activities  until  the  volume  of  business  became  much  improved,  is  the 
record  of  the  trade  for  last  year.  The  recovery  is  far  from  complete;  prices  are 
still  low  and  too  irregular  to  be  attractive  either  to  the  producer  or  the  consumer, 
but  the  volume  of  business  is  steadily  growing  towards  a  normal  healthy  condition 
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of  trade.  The  demand  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  pre-war  days — some  of  the 
best  consumers  are  no  longer  buying — but  it  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
there  is  a  good  prospect  for  complete  recovery. 

Australian  Sugar  Crop 

The  uncertainties  of  the  climate  in  the  sugar-producing  districts  of  Australia 
during  the  last  few  months  will  probably  render  a  fresh  estimate  of  the  yield  neces- 
sary. The  latest  made  states  that  the  likely  yield  will  be  about  290,000  tons  ot 
sugar.  The  largest  yield  for  one  season  was  that  of  1917,  when  307,000  tons  were 
produced. 

Cheaper  Power  in  New  South  Wales 

At  the  very  door  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  seacoast  of  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales  coal  exists  in  such  huge  quantities  and  of  such  high  quality  that  the 
question  of  providing  cheaper  power  has  almost  been  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  adjoining  States  of  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  where  such  coal  supplies  do 
not  exist,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  Tasmania  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  hydro-electric  development,  the  huge  lakes  available  at  a 
high  altitude  providing  the  necessary  motive  for  the  cheapest  of  all  power.  In 
Victoria  there  exist  large  quantities  of  very  inferior  brown  coal,  and  this  is  being 
used  on  the  spot  for  the  generation  of  power  for  transmission  to  the  large  centres. 

The  frequent  strikes  and  other  troubles  in  the  coal  trade  of  New  South  Wales 
have  forced  the  hands  of  the  authorities  to  consider  the  question  of  organizing 
available  sources  of  water-power.  While  there  are  no  large  lakes  to  draw  from,  a 
careful  survey  has  been  made  of  the  States  rivers  which  could  be  dammed  and 
utilized.  This  is  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  report  just  issued,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  move  will  be  made  in  this  direction  at  an  early  date. 

Shipbuilding1  at  Sydney 

Shipbuilding  at  Cockatoo  Island  dockyard,  Sydney,  has  recently  resumed  seine 
of  its  war-time  activity.  Two  vessels  are  now  being  built  there  for  the  Common- 
wealth Government  Line,  which  will  be  the  largest  vessels  yet  built  in  Australia 
(12,500  tons  each).  Unfortunately  the  materials  were  bought  at  the  time  when  they 
were  at  a  high  level,  and  when  the  vessels  are  finished  they  will  assuredly  look 
unattractive  on  the  present-day  estimates.  The  dockyard  is  owned  and  run  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government. 

NOTES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  1921 
Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
V. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Angle,  channel,  and  T. — The  total  imports  for  1921  were  valued  at  £45,844,  of 
which  Canada  is  credited  with  £1,226,  and  the  United  States  £2,131,  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  £33,573  in  1913.    (Canada,  nil;  United  States,  £2,817.) 

Bar,  holt  and  rod. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £446,215,  of  which  Canada 
is  credited  with  £34,372,  and  the  United  States  £29,143.  In  1913  total  imports  were 
£259,726.    (Canada,  nil;  United  States,  £15,043.) 

Chains  for  hauling. — Total  imports  for  1921  were  valued  at  £42,184.  Canada, 
£4,966;  United  States,  £8,853. 
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Girders,  beams  and  columns  for  iron  building, — Imports  valued  at  £119,306  in 
1921,  and  £75,824  in  L918,  Canada  is  credited  with  imports  to  the  value  of  £8,556  in 
192]  and  £8,227  in  L918,  while  the  United  States  shipped  these  materials  to  the  value 
vi  m\,X\S  and  t:,S5S  in  1921  and  1913  respectively. 

Oi  a  total  value  of  £21,800  imported  in  1921,  the  United  States  is  credited 
£5)82 i .  Canada's  share  being  nil. 

Pipes,  piping  and  fittings. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  to  the  value  of  £168,720, 
oi  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £7,181  and  the  United  States  with  £9,228,  as 
compared  with  total  imports  in  1913  of  £391,068,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £480  and 
the  United  States  £34,572. 

Pipes,  piping  and  fittings-  wrought  iron  and  steel. — Total  imports  in  1921  were 
valued  at  £200,840,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £9,509  and  the  United  States  £35,790. 

Fittings.— Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £119,634,  of  which  the  United 
S    te8  is  credited  with  £19,5S8,  Canada's  share  being  nil. 

Gal  rani  zed  and  Corrugated  Plates. — Total  imports  were  valued  at  £351,171,  of 
I  .  .  da  is  credited  with  £24,  and  the  United  States  £47,408. 

Galvanized,  not  corrugated. — Imports  in  1921  valued  at  £98,853  (Canada,  £193; 
United  States,  £7,140. 

Plat' — mild  or  rolled  and  cast. — n.o.d. — Imports  in  1921  valued  at  £145,958  (Can- 
ada,  £22,925;  United  States,  £57,853. 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod  iron,  and  steel  imports  were  250,000  cwt.  less  than  the  previous 
year.  This,  and  a  greater  production  in  South  Africa,  accounts  for  the  difference 
of  import,  although  last  year's  quantities  are  only  slightly  below  annual  average 
import. 

Pipe,  piping,  and  fitting  requirements  with  several  prospective  purchases  were 
Buhmitted  to  Canada  during  last  year,  but  only  a  small  share  was  secured,  because 
towards  the  middle  and  end  of  the  year  Germany  secured  quite  a  number  of  orders 
on  account  of  price,  and  if  delivered,  these  will  be  in  evidence  in  this  year's  figures 
of  trade.  The  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  are  still  securing  the  bulk  of  this 
trade. 

HARDWARE 

(Ulter  fencing  material  (iron  and  steel). — The  1921  imports  were  valued  at 
£4,498  (Canada,  £721;  the  United  States,  £522). 

Horseshoes.— Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £10,033  (Canada,  £3,081; 
the  United  States,  £872). 

Nails,  wire. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £37,815  (Canada,  £14,534; 
the  United  States,  $9,326). 

Nails,  other,,  and  screw's. — Of  a  total  import  in  1921  of  £72,541,  Canada  supplied 
£9,338,  and  the  United  States  £7,343. 

Store*.— Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £111,500  (Canada,  £386;  the 
United  States,  £20,499). 

Wire,  haling. — The  total  imports  in  1921  amounted  to  5,003  cwt.,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  675  cwt.,  Canada's  share  being  nil.  (Total  imports  in  1913 
were  20,978  cwt.) 

.47/  other  hardware,  n.o.d. — Total  imports  during  1921  were  valued  at  £852,168, 
Canada's  share  being  £4,373,  and  the  United  States  £141,643. 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets. — During  1921,  value  of  total  imports  was  £184,402  (Can- 
ada, £18,159;  the  United  States,  £33,550). 

Cutlery. — Total  imports  during  1921  amounted  to  £205,138,  Canada  being  credited 
with  £9,587,  and  the  United  States  with  £11,633., 

Fencing  wire,  Government  stores. — Total  imports  during  1921  were  valued  at 
£224.770  (Canada,  £12,999;  the  United  States,  £79,420).  IVi  1913  the  imports 
were  £319.548  (Canada,  £692;  the  United  States,  £148,188). 
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Wire  netting. — Total  import  during  1921  was  £49,523  (Canada,  nil;  the  United 
States,  £4,302). 

In  1919  Canada's  exports  to  South  Africa  in  nails  were  over  £130,000,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  represented  value  of  wire  nails.  The  Canadian  nail  and 
packing  for  local  conditions  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union.  Canada's  share  of  the  wire  nail  trade  was  better  than  that  of  any  other 
source  of  supply,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  competitive  in  price  the  trade 
should  continue  to  be  held.  Bolts  and  nuts,  horseshoes  and  fencing  wire  are  the 
only  other  articles  under  this  heading  in  which  Canada  made  headway  during 
the  latest  period  under  review. 

The  prospects  for  stoves  were  at  one  time  very  good,  due  to  the  up-to-date 
methods  of  one  Eastern  Canadian  manufacturer,  but  unfortunately  the  conti- 
nental and  United  Kingdom  competition  in  price  has  for  the  time  being  put  them 
out  of  the  market.  The  figures  covering  the  United  States  exports  are  more  in 
relation  to  coal  and  oil  stoves,  although  the  United  States  ship  a  few  kitchen 
ranges  to  the  Johannesburg  district. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS,    MACHINERY   AND  TOOLS 

Dairy  utensils. — The  total  value  of  imports  in  1921  was  £57,114  and  in  1913 
£47,028.  Of  this  total  the  United  States  is  credited  with  £4,644  in  1921,  and  £1,998 
in  1913,  and  Canada  £168  in  1921  and  £394  in  1913. 

Ploughs,  harrows  and  parts. — In  1921  total  value  of  imports  under  this  heading 
was  £439,093,  Canada's  share  being  £116.318,  and  that  of  the  United  States  £242,164. 

Reaping  and  mowing  machines. — The  total  value  of  the  import  of  reaping  and 
mowing  machines  during  1921  was  £55,867 ;  Canada,  £10,346 ;  the  United  States, 
£37,895.. 

Mechanics'  tools. — Of  a  total  value  of  £236,977,  imports  from  all  countries  during 
1921,  £106,127  represented  value  from  the  United  States,  while  Canada  is  credited  with 
£1,279. 

Pickaxes. — Total  imports  during  1921  were  valued  at  £13,627,  (Canada,  £1,420; 
the  United  States,  £838). 

Shovels. — Of  a  total  value  of  $63,363  imported  during  1921,  of  Canada  is  credited 
with  £33,562,  and  the  United  States  with  £685. 

Other  implements  and  tools. — Under  this  heading  imports  to  the  value  of  £59,78S 
are  shown  from  all  countries.  Of  this  amount  Canada  is  credited  with  £5,884  and  the 
United  States  with  £22,548. 

Last  year  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  South  African  dealers  in  implements 
and  machinery,  and  this,  of  course,  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  imports  but  also'  in 
current  trade  returns. 

Agricultural  tractors  were  shown  as  a  separate  entry  for  the  first  time  in  1919, 
when  294  were  imported.  In  1920  the  imports  totalled  736  valued  at  £199,326.  Of 
this  total  570  were  from  the  United  States  and  148  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Last 
year's  imports  of  this  machinery  dropped  to  72.  The  United  Kingdom  shipped  28 
(valued  at  £14,778).  Belgium  shipped  one  (valued  at  £1,482),  France  shipped  2 
(valued  at  £1,577),  and  Germany  shipped  3  (valued  at  £800). 

In  the  table  of  "All  other  n.o.d.  (including  agricultural  machinery),"  the  United 
Kingdom  shipments  account  for  £253,878. 

In  the  mechanics'  tools,  the  other  big  supplier  is  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
shipments  of  £115,289,  the  bulk  of  which  are  standard  well-known  tools.  The 
American  figures  of  trade  cover  a  big  sale  of  "brand"  names,  handled  by  the  special 
retail  tool  houses  rather  than  by  the  jobber.  The  German  trade  is  nearly  all  for 
the  cheaper  grade  of  tools,  and  while  Germany  has  approached  its  pre-war  figures 
in  value,  quantities  are  about  one-half. 

Canadian  pickaxes  will  not  hold  the  trade  they  have  done  in  the  immediate  past 
unless  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  produce  an  article  equal  to  the  English  make. 
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Canadian  axes  Bhipped  up  to  four  months  ago  are  appreciated  for  their  quality, 
but  complaints  loil^etl  w  ith  this  office  arc  very  hitter  in  respect  to  the  finish  of  the  axe 
and  the  gross  neglect  in  shipping  handles  according  to  instructions.  Another  range 
of  Canadian  axes  lias  recently  been  placed  on  the  market,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
<>t  ^it  i>t'artory  deliveries,  for  which  some  nice  sample  orders  have  been  placed. 

One  brand  of  Canadian  shovels  has  continued  to  hold  its  place  on  the  South 
African  market.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  all  lasi  year's  difficulties,  the  quantities  shipped 
were  about  (50  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous  year.  Here  again  are  seen  the 
results  which  good  representation  on  the  spot  is  sure  to  accomplish. 

Previous  to  1914,  (iermany  did  quite  a  trade  in  shovels  and  spring  spades,  but 
it  was  principally  with  the  warehouses  catering  to  the  farming  trade.     Very  few 

nan  shovels  were  used  in  municipal  or  mining  work. 


INDIAN  COAL  TRADE  DEPRESSED 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 
Calcutta,  June  20,  1922. — The  proceedings  of  the  recently  held  annual  meetings 
of  the  several  Indian  coal  companies  have  revealed  a  changing  situation  in  the 
Indian  coal  trade.  Exports  of  Indian  coal  have  nearly  disappeared,  while  imports 
of  foreign  coal  are  rapidly  increasing  in  volume.  The  president  of  the  Bengal  Coal 
Company,  speaking  at  their  annual  meeting  on  the  9th  of  the  current  month,  said: 
•'  Favourable  freight  rates  and  general  depression  have  brought  severe  competition 
for  the  bunkering  of  ships  and  to-day  Indian  coal  can  compete  with  foreign  in 
Bombay  and  Karachi  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  has  lost  all  hold  in 
Colombo." 

During  the  twenty  years  preceding  1920,  India  has  been  exporting  from  a  half- 
million  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  coal  annually  to  Colombo  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920-21,  however,  exports  fell  away  to  almost 
nothing,  while  imports  had  increased  in  volume  to  over  500,000  tons.  And  during 
the  fir-;  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  about  500,000  tons  were  imported  as  compared 
with  24,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year.    Japanese  and  Aus- 

in  coal  have  now  driven  Indian  coal  out  of  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
while  coal  from  England  and  Natal  are  to  a  large  extent  replacing  Indian  coal  at 
Bombay  and  Karachi,  especially  for  bunkering  purposes. 

Several  factors  operate  against  Indian  coal  production.  Although  the  value  of 
Indian  coal  at  the  pitmouth  is  the  lowest  in  the  world,  the  coal  is  of  poor  quality 
and  of  uneven  distribution.  Colliery  machinery  is  very  antiquated,  and  the  labour 
supply  is  at  its  best  capricious  and  inefficient.  Although  Indian  coal  is  close  to  the 
surface,  the  output  per  person  employed  is  the  lowest  in  the  world  and  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  per  capita  output  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  this  is  for  the  most 
part  offset  by  the  very  low  wages  paid  to  Indian  labour.  And  although  there  are 
large  stocks  of  coal  at  the  collieries,  there  are  insufficient  supplies  of  railway  wagons 
to  move  these  stocks. 

Coal  production  in  India  reached  its  peak  in  1919,  when  over  22,000,000  tons 
were  raised,  dropping  in  1920  to  18,000,000  tons.  Owing  to  colliery  and  railway 
strikes,  it  is  expected  that  this  year's  production  will  fall  substantially  below  this 
figure. 

As  long  a?  coal  production  in  India  operates  under  its  present  difficulties,  there 
can  be  little  of  that  development  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  hoped  for  by  many 
of  India's  industrial  leaders.  Within  the  next  two  years  the  railways  will  be  able 
to  overcome  this  car  shortage,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  recent  large  Indian  Govern- 
ment loan  become  available,  and  this  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  Indian  industries. 
India  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  but  her  iron  and  steel  industry  will  probably  for  some  time 
to  come  continue  under  the  disabilities  of  an  indifferent  coal  supply  and  the  absence 
of  an  industrialized  labour  supply. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST    1,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  August  1.  Those  for  the  week  ending  July  29  are  also  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending-    Week  ending- 


Britain   £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India   . .    .  .R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

Shanghai,   China.  ...Tael 
Batavia,  Java.  .Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


00 


Parity 
$4.86 

.193 

.193 

.402 

.193 

.193 
1.08 

.193 

.238 

.193 

.268 

.268 

.268 

.498 
2s. 
$1.00 

.49846 

.44 

.3245 

.193 
4.86 

.631 

.402 


49 


July  25, 

August  1 

1922 

1922 

$4  . 4915 

$4.4659 

.0838 

.0820 

.  0464 

.  0454 

.3923 

.3884 

.  0792 

.  0774 

.1572 

.1557 

.0744 

.0728 

.1920 

.1910 

.0019 

.0014 

.0328 

.0326 

.1698 

.1696 

.2622 

.2618 

.2172 

.2158 

.4831 

.4836 

.2951 

.2964 

1.0090 

1 .0050 

.4951 

.4924 

.3695 

.3668 

.1382 

.1381 

No 

quotation 

4.5130 

4.4647 

.7883 

.7832 

.3834 

.3869 

.5221 

.5200 

.9415- 


48  i 


9346-9415 


SHORT  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  EROM  CANADA  TO  THE  STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commission,  Singapore,  writes  under  date 
June  13  that  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  Canadian  firms  have  been  arriving  at 
his  office  with  only  a  3-cent  stamp  affixed,  necessitating  the  payment  of  excess 
postage  of  8  cents  (Straits)  on  each.  A  number  of  letters  have  arrived  from  time 
to  time  wrongly  and  poorly  addressed,  such  as  "  Singapore,  India."  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  rate  of  postage  on  letters  from  Canada  to  places  within  the  British 
Empire  is  4  cents  (war  tax  included)  for  the  first  ounce,  and  3  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 


CHILEAN  DEMAND  FOR  SPRAYING  APPARATUS 

Due  to  the  successful  attempts  to  export  Chilean  fruits  during  the  past  year, 
the  cultivation  and  care  of  fruit  trees  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
industries  of  Chile,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government,  in  its 
effort  to  further  the  industry,  is  attempting  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  modern  arid  scientific  methods  in  their  care,  says  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports.  This  includes  spraying,  which  has  hitherto  been  practically  unknown  in 
Chile,  and  an  increased  interest  in  the  scientific  cultivation  of  fruit  will  create  a 
new  interest  in  sprays  and  spraying  apparatus. 
44822—3 
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TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  tlu»  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  bean 
inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
:  3,  with  their  addresses,  can  he  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
••<  ;    itive  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
3  of  phe  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  on  the  Boards  of 
Tkadi  u  St.  John,  Halifax,  Qiebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St,  Mary's  (Ont.)j  Winnipeq,  Caloahv  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
St,  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
a    1      \ro.  Wdnnipeq,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

241.  Dried  apples. — An  Amsterdam  firm  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and 
quotations  lor  dried  Canadian  apples  in  barrels  and  boxes. 

-Ml'.  Codfish. — A  Brazilian  firm  are  desirous  of  securing  codfish. 
243.  Foodstuffs. — A  large  importing  house  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Fed- 
es  is  interested  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruit, 
canned  vegetables,  canned  fish  and  provision  lines. 

-M.  Provision  lines. — A  Singapore    commission    agent    already  representing 
^ell-known  British  provision  lines  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
tters  of  canned  fish  and  a  good  line  of  table  sauces. 

246.  Canned  goods. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  import  direct  canned  fish, 
canned  meat,  canned  and  dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  do  not  desire  to  deal  with 
any  firm  who  are  already  represented. 

246.  Frozen  poultry,  etc. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
dial)  exporters  of  frozen  chickens,  frozen  ducks,  frozen  game,  frozen  salmon 

and  oysters. 

Miscellaneous 

247.  Paper  and  wood  pulp. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  secure  paper  of  all 
grades  and  wood  pulp. 

L8.  Chemical  and  ground  pulp. — A  Brazilian  firm  are  desirous  of  securing 
chemical  and  ground  pulp. 

249.  Newsprint. — A  responsible  firm  of  importers  in  the  Federated  Malay  States 
desire  to  get  into  touch  with  a  Canadian  newsprint  export  house. 

250.  Paper. — A  large  import  house  in  British  Malaya  desire  prices  and  samples 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  imitation  parchment  paper. 

251.  Building  material,  heavy  chemicals,  etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  secure 
building  material,  heavy  chemicals,  canned  fruits,  electrical  material,  canned  fish, 
iron  and  steel,  industrial  machinery,  cement,  paints  and  varnishes,  hardware  and 
tools  of  all  kinds. 

252.  Foodstuffs  and  chemicals. — A  firm  of  Singapore  agents  and  importers 
would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  chemicals  and  foodstuffs,  for  direct 
import  and  agency  business. 

253.  Building  material,  cement,  etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  are  desirous  of  securing 
building  material,  cement,  floor  and  wall  tiles  and  sanitary  ware. 

254.  Wire  and  wire  netting. — A  Newcastle-on-Tyne  firm  inquire  for  quotations 
on  the  following  goods,  delivered  c.i.f.  Newcastle:  galvanized  wire  netting  in  50-yard 
rolls  in  lots  of  100  rolls  of  assorted  meshes  and  widths;  galvanized  barbed  wire,  4- 
point,  thickset  12%  w.g.  with  barbs  3  inches  apart  and  in  \  cwt.  reels,  4  tons;  single 
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strand  galvanized  fencing  wire,  No.  6  w.g.  4  tons;  bright  and  annealed  iron  wire 
and  galvanized  wire  in  5-ton  lots  and  gauges  ranging  from  No.  3  w.g.  to  24  w.g.; 
galvanized  fencing  strand  wire,  7  ply  by  16  w.g.,  2  tons;  annealed  iron  wire,  2  tons, 
No.  19  w.g.,  cut  in  straight  lengths  of  9  inches;  £  ton  No.  19  w.g.,  cut  in  straight 
lengths  of  7  inches ;  I  ton  No.  18  w.g.,  cut  in  straight  lengths  of  14  inches. 

255.  Barbed  wire. — An  East  African  firm  of  general  importers  request  quota- 
tions, c.i.f.  Lourenco  Marques,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  on  barbed  wire  in  coils  of 
56,  59  and  96-pound  rolls.    Eair  quantities  in  each  size  on  each  shipment  ordered. 

256.  Lubricants,  wire,  cement,  etc. — A  Brazilian  firm  wish  to  secure  lubri- 
cants; wire,  plain  and  barbed;  cement;  hardware;  iron  and  steel;  paints  and  var- 
nishes; caustic  soda;  heavy  chemicals  and  asbestos. 

257.  Electrical  goods,  machinery,  etc. — A  mining  import  house  in  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States  is  interested  in  receiving  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

258.  Building  materials  and  machinery. — A  Federated  Malay  States  engin- 
eering house  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  lines, 
in  which  a  large 'business  is  done. 

259.  Dredging  machinery  and  material. — Canadian  manufacturers  producing 
these  lines  are  asked  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  and  prices  of  their  product  to  one 
of  the  largest  companies  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

260.  Drugs,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. — A  direct  importer 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  buying  largely  for  rubber  estate  medical  requirements 
desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  these  lines,  and  especially  of  a 
good  line  of  cotton  wool. 

261.  Leather. — A  Singapore  commission  agent  of  good  standing  would  like  to 
correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  of  sole  and  upper  leather  and  especially  desires 
prices  and  samples  of  good  quality  patent  and  light  brown. 

262.  Cotton  duck. — A  well  recommended  firm  of  Chinese  importers,  established 
throughout  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States  wish  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  duck,  khaki  drill,  khaki  satin  drill,  and 
grey  and  wide  supers. 

263.  Hosiery  and  fleeced  underwear. — An  English  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery  of  various  kinds  and  fleeced  underwear; 
mostly  interested  in  fleeced  underwear  for  men. 

264.  Seeds. — An  English  market  gardener  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  firms  importing  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  Seeds  offered  are  of  English 
origin. 

265.  General  agency. — A  Belgian  firm  desire  to  import  Canadian  goods  into 
Belgium  and  Northern  France. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal' '  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool.  -Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  11;  Corinaldo, 
Cunard  Line,  Aug.  11;  Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  12;  Canadian 
<  nadian  Governmenl  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  12;  Porsanger,  Inter- 
continental Transports,  Ltd..  Aug,  L6;  Victorvm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.  18;  Albania,  Cnnard  Line,  Aug.  19;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10:  Canopie,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  19; 
Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd..  Aug.  25;  Canada,  White  Star- 
Poininion  Line,  Aug.  26. 

To  London'. — Canadian  Hanger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug. 
10;  Venusia,  Cnnard  Line,  Aug.  12;  Meihven,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
\  [riano,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  15;  Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15; 

Vunbridge,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  19;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug. 
19;   Andania,  Cnnard  Line,  Aug.  26. 

To  Gh  iB&  w.  Ca/nadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug. 
B;  Satumia,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  11;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.  1_;  Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  18; 
Qraeia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  26*  Cassandra,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  HtFLL.: — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  10;  Galtymore,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lahonia,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  9;  Cabotia,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  18; 
Oxonian,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  19;  CornisHman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  26. 

To  MANCHESTER. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  17;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  24;  Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Line, 
Aug.  31. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  11;  Cairndhu, 
Thomson  Line,  Aug.  18;  Cairnavon,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Southampton. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  9;  Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  16;  Yedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30; 
Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  12;  Lord  Antrim,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Londonderry. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  12;  Ramore  Head,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  15;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Belfast.- — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Aug.  12;  Ramore  Head,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  15;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Antwerp. — Deuel,  Eogers  &  Webb  Line,  Aug.  16;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  ltd.,  Aug.  16;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30. 

To  Havre. — Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  26. 

To  Hamburg. — West  Kebar,  Kogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  8;  Deuel,  Eogers  &  Webb,  Aug. 
16;  Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  20;  Western  Plains,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
Aug.  22. 
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To  Rotterdam. — West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  8;  Grey  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Aug.  8;  Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  20;  Western  Plains,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  22. 

To  Copenhagen. — Shooters  Island,  Sprague  Lines,  Sept.  1. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Holbrooh,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  16;  Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Beltze  (British  Honduras).— 
Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  24. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Harmohides,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  25;  Vauban, 
Lampott  &  Holt,  Aug.  26. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Montrose,  New  Zealand  Line,  Aug.  23 ; 
Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  26;  Canadian 
Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  30. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  India  and  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  in  August. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Hamburg,  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  22;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Aug.  8. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  J.,  Farquhar  Steamships  Companies,  Aug.  12,  19,  and  26. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  (via  St.  John's,  Nfld.). — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston  and  Outports  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Aug.  10, 
Sept.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Aug.  12. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  August. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Eemdylc,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  August;  Kinderdylc,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  September. 

To  London,  Hull,  and  Leith  (Bergen  and  Christiania  if  inducements  offer). — 
Anten,  Transoceanic  Co.,  Aug.-Sept. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Saint  Joseph,  French  Line, 
August;  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August-September;  Indiana,  French  Line,  Sept.  12. 
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T<>  I.'\!><>\.  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Ton  (iking,   East   Asiatic   Co.,  early 

September. 

To  London,  Bull,  Newcastle,  Eamburq,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 

Co.,  early  October. 

[     SONOLULU,  Suva.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian 
M  II  Line,  \     .  ! s  :  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
8ept  7;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Eong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Grace  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Aug. 
I,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Aug.  12;  Protesilans,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept.  2. 

To  Xi.w   Yore  and  Philadelphia  (via  Panama  Canal). — Katrina,  Luckenbach 

Line.  August. 

To  YOKOHAMA  and  Kobe. — Ilakata  Mam,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug.  12. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Aug.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
[sia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  10;  Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Aug.  L2;  Arizona  Mam,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  26;  Yokohama  Maru, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug.  29;  Harold  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Sept.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairuna, 
( 'anadian-Australasian  Line,  Aug.  15;  Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  30. 

To   Australian    and  New   Zealand  Ports. — Canadian    Traveller,  Canadian 
Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  10;   Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government 
XT'  reliant  Marine,  Sept.  5. 

T«>  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Baja  California,  Latin- 
America  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Regulus,  Latin-America  Line,  Sept.  1. 

Pai  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Aug.  17;  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Aug.  27,  and  sailings  every 
ten  days  thereafter. 


MEXICAN  DEMAND  FOR  TOYS 

There  are  possibilities  of  increasing  the  trade  in  toys  in  Central  Mexico, 
although  the  German  article  is  at  present  predominant  there,  writes  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  As,  however,  American  mechanical  toys 
can  sell  in  competition  with  German  manufactures,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
British  toy  makers  should  not  profit  by  the  demand.  According  to  a  report  by  the 
United  States  consul  about  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  toys  sold  consists  of  dolls, 
toys  made  of  wood,  and  miniature  stringed  instruments.  Mexican  workers  in  wood 
and  tin  are  not  adept  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  they  have  never  been  able  to 
displace  the  foreign-made  article.  The  Mexican  child  wants  something  more  than 
the  locally-made  pottery  toys.  Simple  mechanical  novelties  should  sell  fairly  well  if 
placed  on  the  market  at  less  than  United  States  prices. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard   des  Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  thei 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  70S  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Oanadlan  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
I,  pries  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
ry  point,  t.o.h.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reeonquista  No.  4G,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Australia. 

D,  H.  Rosa  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
(1.  l\  O.,  Melbourne.  Ofllce — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office.  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  r-aris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

N  /rman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G,  R,  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. m 
Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam. )    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing ,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal   Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,   911   Broadway,   Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Agreement,  of  which  Canada's  adherence  as  from 
the  3rd  July.  19£1,  has  been  acknowledged,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:— 

(1)  Refrain  from  propaganda  and  hostile  action. 

(2)  British  subjects  in  Russia  at  once  free  to  return  and  Russian  nationals  in 
Britain  free  to  return  to  Britain. 

(?»)  No  blockade  or  obstruction  to  trade  in  legal  commodities,  no  discrimination 
in  trade  in  either  country  to  the  other. 

(4)  Equal  treatment  of  ships  in  ports. 

(5)  Sea  mines  clearance  operations  to  Toe  facilitated  and  information  given  as. 
to  what  has  been  done. 

(6)  Each  appoint  nationals  to  effect  agreement  and  promote  movements  of 
traders  and  usual  exemptions  while  so  engaged. 

(  7)  Each  appoint  agents  or  representatives  necessary  to  carry  out  with  usual 
privileges  and  rights  and  have  freedom  of  mails,  telegraphs,  etc. 

(8)  Each  to  renew  exchange  of  private,  postal  and  telegraph  communication. 

(9)  Exports  of  Russian  gold,  funds  and  other  securities  not  to  be  attached  if 
not  identifiable  as  property  of  British  Government. 

(10)  After  twelve  months'  operation  notice  to  terminate  six  months  hereafter 
may  be  given. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  August  3,  1922. — While  production  has  increased  in  some  lines 
and  business  activity  continues,  the  United  States  is  at  present  beset  with  labour 
troubles,  which  are  having  the  effect  of  retarding  the  general  improvement  in  business 
which  has  been  taking  place  in  the  last  few  months.  The  textile,  coal  and  railway 
shopmen's  strikes  are  still  in  progress  and  are  resulting  in  increasing  losses  to  busi- 
ness. The  effect  of  the  strikes  upon  production  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  iron 
and  steel.  The  continuance  of  the  coal  strike  has  resulted  in  an  almost  total  depletion 
of  stocks  and  anthracite  production  has  practically  ceased.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  estimated  that  about  1,250,000  persons 
were  idle  in  the  United  States  as  a  direct  result  of  strikes,  and  in  those  industries 
dependent  upon  the  major  industries,  an  increasing  number  of  workers  are  being 
thrown  into  involuntary  unemployment.  Other  factors  affecting  business  activity  are 
the  continued  disposition  of  domestic  consumers  to  economize,  in  many  cases  for 
reasons  of  necessity,  following  the  period  of  depression,  the  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  pending  tariff  legislation,  and  the  European  situation. 

INDICATIONS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 

Since  the  definite  beginning  of  recovery  from  the  depression  of  last  year,  all 
reports  indicate  that  there  had  been  more  rapid  improvement  in  conditions  up  to  the 
six  months  ending  July  1,  than  during  the  previous  months.  As  an  indication  of 
this  improvement  statistics  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
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show  that  in  the  tirst  six  months  of  this  year  carloadings,  exclusive  of  coal,  were 
more  than  11  per  out  above  the  carloadings  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
P.h?l.  being  h'.so-l.ooo  as  against  14,807,000;  pig  iron  production  was  12,051,000  tons 
00  tons;  stool  ingot  production  was  13,409,000  tons  as  against 
i>.007.000  tons;  automobile  production  1,139,000  cars  or  trucks  as  against  822,000; 
and  cotton  consumption  2,968,000  bales  as  against  2,512,000.  The  value  of  United 
exports  for  the  fir9l  half  of  this  year  was  reduced  to  $1,819,680,000  from 

1,478,000,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  but  this  decline  is  accounted 
for  to  a  largo  eztenl  by  the  call  in  prices.  The  value  of  imports  rose  to  $1,418,947,000 
from  $1,320,476,000  in  spite  of  the  effect  of  the  present  Emergency  Tariff.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  indications  of  the  progress  of  business  is  the  continued  activity  in 

instruction  industry  Building  contracts  let  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
had  a  ralue  of  $1,696,405,000  as  compared  with  $1,066,256,000  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase  has  stimulated  the  production  of  lumber 
and  other  building  materials. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports  that  although  there  has  been  deterioration 
in  the  condition  of  wheat  and  oats,  agricultural  prospects  are  still  very  good  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Fruit  crops  are  reported  above  the  average  and  the  tobacco 
outlook  good.  The  cotton  crop  improved  during  June,  but  it  is  considered  too  early 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  from  the  boll  weevil.  Forecasts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  issued  on  July  1,  indicated  that  crops  in  general  promised 
a  better  harvest  this  year  than  their  average  for  the  last  five  years.    Potatoes  and 

co  are  expected  to  give  a  record  yield.  With  the  exception  of  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  acreages  this  year  range  from  1  to  22  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  1921. 
Com  ages  are  increased  this  year  in  most  of  the  corn  belt  states,  but  in  the 
cotton  states  decreases  are  shown. 

PRICES 

During  the  month  of  June  commodity  prices  showed  marked  advances  in  nine 
out  of  thirteen  groups,  according  to  a  Bradstreet  return,  the  average  on  July  1  being 
$12-1069  against  $11-9039  on  June  1,  and  $10-7284  on  July  1,  1921.  Groups  of  com- 
modities in  which  prices  rose  were  provisions,  hides,  and  leather,  textiles,  metals, 
and  coke,  oils  and  building  materials.  Prices  remained  stationary  in  the  case 
of  fruits  and  decreased  in  the  case  of  breadstuff's,  live  stock,  and  chemicals  and  drugs. 
The  Federal  Eeserve  Board  reports  further  increases  in  prices  in  July.  The  price 
n  nmber  of  the  board  for  June  was  162,  an  increase  of  four  points  over  the 
May  figure.  Prices  of  the  more  important  farm  products  are  much  above  the  low 
point  they  reached  not  long  ago  and  are  well  above  the  pre-war  level.  All  the  present 
price  movements  would  appear  to  be  in  the  direction  of  an  adjustment  between  the 
different  classes  of  commodities. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

Employment  conditions  continue  to  improve,  and  in  some  lines  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  labour,  particularly  in  the  building  trades.  Some  districts  report  a  scarcity  of  agri- 
cultural labour.  Employment  in  65  leading  industrial  cities  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  continued  gain  during  June.  The  firms  reporting  to  the  Department  of 
Labour  collectively  showed  a  gain  of  3-2  per  cent  in  employment  on  June  30  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  month.  There  is  continued  unemployment,  however,  in  the 
lines  affected  by  labour  difficulties,  such  as  textiles,  coal  and  transportation. 

THE  TARIFF 

The  continuance  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the  McCumber-Fordney  Tariff  Bill  is 
contributing  to  an  uncertainty  as  to  prices  and  future  tendencies  of  business.  Schedule 
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7,  covering  agricultural  products,  was  most  recently  under  discussion.  Regarding 
Canadian  products  especially  affected,  the  cheese  paragraph  was  amended  so  that  cheese 
and  substitutes  will  he  dutiable  at  5  cents  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  wheat  paragraph  was  also  amended.  It  now  provides  for  a  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  screenings,  scalpings,  chaff  or  scourings  of  wheat,  flaxseed 
or  other  grain?  or  seeds  ground  or  unground. 

THE    MONEY  MARKET 

Discount  and  money  rates  have  fallen  and  the  more  important  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  have  reduced  discount  rates  on  all  classes  of  paper.  The  rate  now  in  effect 
in  New  York  and  Boston  is  4  per  cent  and  in  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  4^  per  cent. 

A  reduction  is  reported  in  the  volume  of  commercial  loans.  The  loans  and 
discounts  of  nearly  800  banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  reported  the  lowest 
point  reached  in  the  present  year  in  the  week  of  July  5,  when  the  total  was 
$7,000,756,000  as  compared  with  $8,166,713,000  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1921. 

Business  failures  in  June  were  1656,  the  lowest  monthly  total  since  September, 
1921,  and  the  failures  in  April,  May  and  June  were  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  failures 
which  took  place  in  the  previous  quarter. 

Bank  clearings  indicate  an  expansion  in  business.  The  June  clearings  for  166 
United  States  cities  were  $33,735,024,156,  of  which  $20,110,896,750  were  New  York  City 
clearings.  The  total  clearings  exceed  those  of  any  month  since  December,  1920.  In 
comparison  with  June,  1921,  the  increase  for  New  York  City  was  19  per  cent  and 
for  other  cities  11  per  cent. 

Sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  June  were  over  30  per  cent  above  the 
sales  in  June  of  last  year.  The  bond  market  continues  fairly  stable,  although  there 
appears  to  be  an  upward  trend  in  bond  values. 

With  the  exception  of  the  German  mark,  foreign  exchange  rates  are  steady. 
The  Canadian  dollar  continues  to  improve.  On  July  1  the  discount  on  the  Canadian 
dollar  in  New  York  was  1  46-64  per  cent,  and  on  July  28  the  discount  had  fallen  to 
below  1  per  cent,  viz.,  39-64  per  cent,  the  lowest  point  reached  up  to  that  date.  There 
was  only  a  slight  variation  in  the  discount  on  sterling. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND* 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson. 

The  subjoined  report  on  Lines  of  Imports  into  Scotland  and  Ireland  produced  to 
advantage  in  Canada  which  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  are,  to  a  large  extent  sup-' 
plied  by  Canadian  producers,  has  been  specially  prepared  by  Major  Johnson  in  view 
of  the  business  tow  he  is  to  make  of  Canada  during  this  fall,  and  the  attention  of* 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  importers  is  accordingly  specially  directed  to  it 
( Copies  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  "  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal"  referred  to  in 
this  report  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa.) 

I 

Glasgow,  June  21,  1922. — In  this  report  commodities  which  are  produced  to  advan- 
tage in  Canada,  and  which  it  is  thought  could  find  an  increasing  market  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  are  briefly  referred  to.  It  is  not  possible  on  this  occasion  to  deal  with 
any  of  the  articles  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  for  reasons  both  of  space  and  oppor- 
tunity, but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  such  reports  have  appeared  from  time  to 

*In  this  report  the  term  "  United  Kingdom  "  includes  Ireland,  and  "  Great  Britain  '*  means 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  only. 

"Direct"  imports  into  Ireland,  as  used  throughout  the  report,  mean  shipments  to  Ireland 
direct  from  countries  other  than  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  without  transhipment  at 
British  ports. 
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M  L8  months  in  the  Commercial  1  ntcUigence  Journal,  and  where  this 
ifl  the  casi'  tii.'  part  ieular  ISSueg  containing  >ueh  reports  are  indicated  as  the  report 
ads.    While  sueh  reports  previously  printed  axe  in  some  cases  not  now  up  to 
dttte,  it  U  believed  thai  they  are  mainly  accurate,  and  will,  if  referred  to,  furnish 
useful  information  in  detail. 

Whether  the  products  specified  can  find  a  market  in  this  territory,  or  in  Great 
Brtiaio  generally,  is  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  a  question  mainly  of  price  and  the 
ritfht  method*  ,>{'  di<t rihut ion.  Upon  the  latter  point  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  say 
i  tow  \v«m»1-  regarding  the  reluctance  of  the  majority  of  firms  seeking  overseas  mar- 
kets to  place  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  resident  territorial  agents,  who  will 
carry  stocks  for  the  immeiliate  completion  of  orders,  and  who  are  in  close  touch  with, 
and  well-known  to.  the  wholesale  dealers.  Firms  in  Canada  are  far  too  far  away  to 
keep  in  direct  touch  with  overseas  markets,  and  require  as  a  rule  a  resident  agent 
for  that  purpose,  a  firm  or  an  individual  whose  interests  it  is  to  push  the  wares  of 
their  principal-,  whose  employees,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  they  practically  are.  At 
 1  fc,000  miles  the  "broadcasting"  apparatus  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers is  too  weak  to  reach,  or  retain  the  attention  of,  customers  in  the  trade, 
the  " receiving-sets n  of  the  latter  being  attuned  to  the  short  wave-lengths  of  local 
operators,  and  it  is  to  the  employment  of  such  local  operators,  either  as  commission 
-  its  or  import  distributing  merchants  that  Canadian  export  trade  must  as  a  rule 
look  for  business. 

There  is  a  feature  of  international  trade  which  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
appreciated,  or  even  known  about  to  any  extent,  in  Canada,  and  that  is  the  immense 
business  done  Between  various  countries  by  merchant  houses  in  Great  Britain  and 
their  world-wide  connections.  While  these  firms  are  mainly  located  in  London,  there 
are  also  many  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  their  own  selling  agents 
imers  in  such  countries  as  China  and  Japan,  India,  Egypt,  South 
America,  South  Africa  and  Australia.  They  buy  the  products  required  either  in 
th<  I  tinent,  or  the  United  States,  the  goods  are  shipped  directly  to  the 
untry  of  destination,  and  payment  as  a  rule  is  cash  against  documents  in  Britain. 
So  faT  as  Glasgow  is  concerned,  this  trade  is  mainly  in  iron  and  steel  products,  and 
Canadian  firms,  even  large  firms,  with  their  own  London  offices,  might  secure  through 
such  merchant  houses  when  they  enter  into  the  necessary  arrangements,  a  lucrative 
and  expanding  business  without  risk,  and  without  the  necessity  of  arranging  repre- 
senation  in  distant  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  a  resident  agent  in  London  is  as  a  rule  not  in  a 
position  or  anything  like  it,  to  adequately  cover  the  United  Kingdom.  The  London 
agent  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  has,  generally,  no  chance  for  instance  in  the 
market.  A  Glasgow  representative  is  necessary  to  cover  the  Scottish  mar- 
ket, and  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  business  also  in  Ulster  and  the  extreme  North 
of  England  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  figures  of  imports  are  included  in  those  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  general  10  per  cent 
or  11  per  cert  of  the  total  imports  for  the  whole  country  find  their  way  into  Scot- 
land, mainly  through  Glasgow,  but  also  through  other  ports  in  Scotland  and  England. 
Figures  for  Ireland  are  also  included  in  the  totals  for  the  United  Kingdom  but  in 
many  cases  separate  figures,  as  shown,  are  available  for  Ireland.  Where  possible 
quantities  rather  than  values  are  given,  because  of  the  differences  in  prices  for  the 
years  in  question. 

In  comparing,  or  considering  the  figures  of  imports  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it 
is  of  importance  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  in  each  case  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
';  imports  ".  In  the  case  of  Scotland  the  imports  are  a  certain  proportion  (say  10  or 
11  per  cent ;  of  the  goods  produced  abroad  which  enter  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  is,  the  British  Isles.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  the  imports  are  the  goods 
produced  outside  the  boundaries  of  Ireland  and  imported  into  Irish  ports.  For 
instance,  goods  produced  in  England  and  shipped  to  Ireland  are  Irish  "  imports," 
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whereas  goods  produced  in  England  and  sent  to  Scotland  are  not  Scottish  imports, 
but  are  "  home  "  production. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  implements  and  tools,  except  machine 
tools,  in  1913  were  valued  at  £509,100,  in  1919  at  £2,218,700,  and  in  1920  £1,831,700. 
The  countries  of  origin  of  these  implements  are  not  shown  in  the  trade  returns,  but 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  proportion  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

The  agricultural  implements,  unclassified,  which  entered  Ireland  in  1920  were 
of  the  value  of  £259,000,  representing  76,000  cwt.,  of  which  29,000  entered  at  Belfast 
and  46,000  cwt.  at  Dublin.  The  direct  imports  from  countries  other  than  Great 
Britain  were  valued  at  £14,000,  of  which  £9,100  worth  came  from  the  United  States 
and  £4,800  worth  from  Canada. 

ASBESTOS 

The  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  show  the  imports  of  asbestos,  but 
the  trade  of  Canada  shows  that  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  March,  1919,  were  valued  at  $899,000,  for  the  same  period  a  year 
later  $773,000,  and  two  years  later  $357,000,  and  for  the  eleven  months  ending  Feb- 
ruary, 1922,  $289,000.  This  was  nearly  altogether  raw  asbestos,  but  included  a  very 
small  amount  of  asbestos  manufactures,  including  roofing. 

Asbestos  imported  into  Ireland  from  all  sources  in  1920  amounted  to  5,821  cwts. 
(112  lbs.),  of  which  2,500  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  2,000  at  Cork,  756  at  Dublin,  and 
415  at  other  ports.  Of  the  direct  imports  into  Ireland — that  is  from  countries  other 
than  Great  Britain — amounting  to  a  value  of  £5,800,  Holland  supplied  two-thirds. 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 

These  articles  as  used  in  Great  Britain  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  are  in  immense 
variety,  and  the  trade  is  a  very  large  one.  While  many  of  the  sorts  of  brushes  made 
and  used  in  Canada — for  instance  the  household  carpet  broom — are  perfectly  adapt- 
able to  this  country,  there  exists  in  this  country  a  much  greater  variety  of  brushes, 
for  example  hearth  brushes.  What  is  called  a  carpet  broom  in  Canada,  i6  in  this 
country  referred  to  as  a  carpet  "  switch,"  and  carpet  and  floor  brooms  are  of  an 
entirely  different  shape  with  wooden  heads,  with  shorter  bristles  or  hair  of  varying 
qualities  and  varying  degrees  of  stiffness,  depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
required.    These  are  called  hairbrooms  if  soft,  and  carpet  whisk  brooms  if  stiff. 

In  paint  brushes,  the  flat  variety  is  not  in  such  common  use  as  in  Canada,  the 
round  brush  being  still  a  favourite.  In  this  country  the  medium  and  low-priced 
paint  brushes  are  sold  by  the  hardware  dealers,  while  the  high-priced  brushes  are 
sold  only  by  the  drysalters  or  oil  and  colour  merchants.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  latter  supply  the  paint  trade,  who  demand  the  best,  while  the  former  cater  for 
the  householder,  who  is  not  a  stickler  for  quality  so  far  as  paint  brushes  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brushes  is  a  large  one,  but  notwithstanding  the 
imports  are  large.  In  1913  over  1,829,000  dozens  were  brought  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1919  2,969,000  dozens,  and  in  1920  1,861,000  dozens.  The  values  of 
these  were  £456,000,  £859,000  and  £910,000  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  for  1920,  the  quantity  imported  from  all  countries,  includ- 
ing Great  Britain,  was  19,300  cwt.,  valued  at  £193,000.  Of  this  quantity  about  6,700 
vwt.  entered  the  country  at  Belfast,  2,300  at  Cork,  and  7,400  at  Dublin. 

Of  the  direct  imports  into  Ireland — that  is  from  countries  other  than  Great 
Britain— amounting  in  1920  to  a  value  of  £49,800,  the  United  States  supplied 
£29,700  worth,  Belgian  £7,500,  and  Canada  £7,500. 
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MOOTS  AM)  SHOES 

on   this  subject   appeared   in  No.  902  of  tins  Journal,  dated  July  8 

(page  61). 

ll1  W18  &e  United  Kingdom  imported  226,100  dozen  pairs  of  leather  boots  and 
:  in  HUH,  12H.-I0O,  and  in  1020,  102,400.    In  1013  the  imports  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  wore  95,700  dozen  pairs;  in  1019,  170,600,  and  in  1920,  280,400. 

In    1920   Inland   imported  155,900  ewt.  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  valued  at 
which  64,100  cwt  entered  the  country  at  Belfast,  10,300  at  Cork, 
!  1    >lin,  and  27,500  at  other  ports.    The  direct  imports  from  countries  other 
ti.an  liivat  Britain  amounted  to  2,400  dozen  pairs,  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 1.000  dozen  pairs  and  Canada  398. 

BACONS  AND  HAMS 

Rie  imports  of  bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  were  4,857,000  cwt.,  in 
l'.'i'.t  B.281,000,  and  in  1920  5,611,000.    In  1913  Denmark  was  the  principal  shipper 

with  2,884,  I  ewt.,    the   United   States   1,803,000  and  Canada  243,000.    In  1920 

Canada  moved  to  second  place  with  1,493,000  cwt.,  the  United  States  supplying 
3,362,000. 

1       imports  of  hams  in  1913  were  854,000  cwt.,  in  1919  1,813,000,  and  in  1920 

00.  In  the  last-named  year  the  United  States  supplied  283,000  cwt.,  Canada 
24,000.    In  1913  Canada  supplied  over  90,000  cwt. 

Canadian  bacon  coming  to  the  Scottish  market  is  in  good  repute  and  well  liked, 
but  what  is  particularly  wanted  by  the  Scottish  trade  is  sides  of  55/65  lbs.  average, 
and  leanest  selection.  It  is  understood  that  London  takes  the  lean  and  prime,  and 
Liverpool  the  stout  selections.  Glasgow  has  not  the  demand  for  side  bacon  that 
exists  in  London  and  Liverpool,  hams  being  a  more  popular  article  here. 

Ireland  is  a  considerable  exporter  of  bacon  to  England  and  Scotland,  the  figure 
for  1920  being  706,000  cwt.  Her  exports  of  hams  to  England  and  Scotland  are  also 
considerable,  amounting  in  1920  to  79,000  cwt. 

BUTTER 

In  1913  Canada  supplied  813  cwts.  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1919 
I  cwts.,  and  in  1920  32,000  cwts.  Denmark,  New  Zealand  and  the  Argentine 
the  principal  sources  of  supply,  the  figures  for  1920  being  817,000 
275,000  cwts.  and  138,000  cwts.    Ireland  is  a  large  shipper  of  butter  to  England 
and  Scotland. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason    why  Canadian  producers  should  not  be  able  to 
1  tin's  trade  in  Great  Britain  in  competition  with  such  distant  countries 
as  Xew  Zealand  and  the  Argentine. 

Arrivals  of  butter  from  Canada  last  year  were  rather  spasmodic,  starting  in 
a  break  till  August,  when  there  were  a  few  shipments  from  then  till 
October.  Within  the  past  month  this  season's  shipments  have  begun,  and  up  to  date 
6,711  boxes  have  come  to  Glasgow.  Sdme  complaints  regarding  quality  of  one  or  two 
of  last  year's  lots  were  reported,  but  up  to  the  present  this  season's  lots  have  given 
complete  satisfaction.  The  failure  of  documents  or  advices  of  shipments  to  arrive 
the  -hip  is  the  cause  of  delay  in  removal  from  docks  in  some  cases,  and  this  is 
an  important  point,  particularly  for  butter  arriving  in  hot  weather,  which  should  on 
every  occasion  be  removed  to  cold  store  immediately  on  discharge. 

CARS,  MOTOR 

In  the  calendar  year  1913  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  6,820 
touring  cars  and  commercial  vehicles,  in  1919  4,365,  and  in  1920  33,343,  the  values 
being  £1,738,000,  £1,314,000  and  £10,490,000.  In  the  year  ending  March  1920  Canada 
supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  1,231,  and  in  1921,  1,977  commercial  and  passenger 

cars. 
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There  are  no  reliable  figures  available  of  the  imports  of  cars  into  Ireland,  but  the 
estimated  value  of  passenger  cars  for  the  year  1920  was  £3,600,000.  Of  the  direct 
imports  of  cars  and  chassis  into  Ireland  that  year,  that  is,  from  countries  other  than 
England  and  Scotland — amounting  to  £529,000,  the  United  States  shipped  £464,500 
worth,  Belgium  £33,800,  and  Canada  £29,300. 

CEMENT 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  opportunity  for  Canadian  portland  cement  in 
Scotland,  as  the  market  is  well  supplied  by  the  English  mills.  In  the  case  of  Ireland 
80,500  tons  were  imported  in  1920,  of  which  22,900  tons  entered  at  Belfast,  12,500  at 
Cork,  34,700  at  Dublin,  and  10,300  at  other  ports.  Of  the  direct  imports  into  Ireland 
from  countries  other  than  England  amounting  in  1920  to  18,400  tons,  Belgium 
shipped  12,300  tons  and  Germany  4,200  tons. 

CATTLE 

There  are  no  figures  showing  the  imports  of  cattle,  for  slaughter,  for  1919  or 
1920,  but  for  1913  the  imports  were  14,700  of  which  the  United  States  supplied 
10,000  and  Canada  1,700. 

CHEESE 

United  Kingdom  imports  of  cheese  in  1913,  2,297,000  cwts.;  in  1919,  2,118,000; 
and  in  1920,  2,756,000.  Since  1913,  New  Zealand  has  taken  the  first  position  as  a 
source  of  supply,  the  imports  from  that  country  in  1920  being  1,260,000  cwts.  followed 
by  Canada  with  1,129,000  cwts.  The  grading  of  Canadian  cheese  in  the  opinion  of 
prominent  members  of  the  import  trade  would  be  of  no  assistance  in  marketing, 
although  it  might  be  of  use  in  keeping  the  various  qualities  up  to  standard.  The 
importers  prefer  to  do  their  own  grading  for  the  special  needs  of  each  individual 
market,  which  differ  from  one  another  very  greatly  in  the  demand  for  different  colours, 
textures,  and  strength. 

Southern  Ireland  is  not  a  cheese-eating  country,  but  large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  North,  in  which  Canadian  cheese  enjoys  a  pre- 
dominant position.  A  report  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  953  (dated  6th  May,  1922,  page  683). 

Cheese  has  been  arriving  in  Glasgow  in  very  good  condition  during  last  season, 
and  up  to  the  present  this  season.  Practically  no  heating  or  sweating  took  place 
except  during  extremely  hot  weather  last  season  and  not  to  any  great  extent  then. 
Quality  has  been  fully  maintained,  and  there  have  been  no  complaints  from  import- 
ers on  that  score.  There  is  still  the  old  trouble  about  damaged  boxes,  too  large  a 
proportion  being  broken  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  still  a  good  deal  in  handling  on  this 
side.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  size  of  some  of  the  cheese,  which  is  too  heavy 
for  a  certain  class  of  docker  to  handle  alone.  The  addition  of  the  wire  binding  is 
very  useful  in  keeping  the  boxes  intact  although  broken,  and  is  much  appreciated  by 
importers  here. 

CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Imports  of  clover  and  grass  seed  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  were  260,700 
cwts.,  in  1919,  287,700,  and  in  1920,  283,800,  valued  at  £623,700,  £1,900,000  and 
£2,015,000  respectively.    Canada  has  a  large  share  in  this  business. 

The  imports  for  1920  into  Ireland  of  clover  and  grass  seed  amounted  to  25,000 
cwts.,  valued  at  £200,000,  Belfast  being  the  principal  port  of  entry.  The  direct 
imports  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  amounted  to  5,600  cwts.,  of  which 
over  1,500  cwts.  were  from  Canada. 

EGGS 

In  1913  the  imports  of  eggs  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  21,579,000  Great 
Hundreds  (120),  Russia  supplying  11,453,000.  Denmark  4,264,000  and  Egypt 
1,096,000.    Canada  as  a  shipper  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  ten  named  countries, 
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ha  contribution  having  been  only  1,950  Great  Hundreds.  In  1019  the  imports  were 
:>.t;-H.iHn)  Gfreal  Hundreds,  Denmark,  Canada  and  the  United  States  being  the 
principal  shipp  re.  In  1920  the  imports  rose  to  7,070,000,  but  still  only  a  third  of  the 
imports  of  i!>J-.  Kninark  supplied  3,989,000,  Canada  being  second  on  the  list  with 
SOT,  

\\  bile  the  above  figures  show  the  imports  into  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles, 
which  include  [reland,  the  latter  country  is  a  great  shipper  of  eggs  to  Scotland  and 

ml.  the  experts  of  Irish  eggs  in  19(20,  probably  nearly  altogether  to  Scotland 
and  England,  wore  '.UM.OOO  Great  Hundreds. 

i  i  <  'amulian  arrivals  in  Glasgow  last  season  were  all  more  or  less  in  better  shape 
than  for  numy  seasons.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  much  stronger  fillers 
and  flats  than  previously  combined  with  more  careful  handling  of  the  cases  on  this 
sidt  .  Any  damage  noted  by  the  Dominion  Government  Cargo  Inspector  at  Glasgow 
in  practically  <  very  case  was  due  to  the  use  of  weak  fillers  and  flats,  and  the  want  of 
excelsior  pad-  in  packing.  Packers  would  be  well  advised  to  observe  these  points  in 
order  to  avoid  loss  through  breakage.  Canadian  eggs  are  popular  here  and  would  be 
even  more  B0  if  they  could  always  be  depended  upon.  A  few  well-known  packers 
who  bave  noted  these  points  have  obtained  a  merited  popularity  on  this  market. 

FLAX 

Numerous  reports  have  appeared  during  the  past  eighteen  months  in  the  Commer- 
ci'il  Intelligence  Journal  regarding  the  Scottish  and  Irish  markets  for  flax,  viz.  No. 

671,  dated  April  25,  1921),  No.  927  (page  746,  dated  November  7,  1921), 
and  No.  98  1  I  page  1013,  dated  December  2G,  1921),  but  the  report  on  page  733  of  No. 
954  (dated  May  13  last)  sufficiently  summarises  prevailing  conditions. 

In  1913  the  imports  into  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  84,200  tons, 
in  1919  9,900  T.ms  and  in  1920  1S,400  tons  valued  at  £4,180,000  £2,632,000  and 
£7,375,000  respectively. 

In  1913  the  imports  of  flax  tow  were  18,000  tons;  in  1919,  1,100  tons,  and  in 
1920,  2,400  tons,  valued  at  £591,000,  £144,300  and  £403,000  respectively. 

The  imports  of  flax  into  Ireland  alone  for  1920  were  9,800  tons  valued  at 
£4,212,000. 

FLAXSEED 

It  is  impossible  from  the  returns  to  distinguish  between  flaxseed  imported  for 
sowing  and  for  feeding  purposes.    The  tables  for  1913  show  that  the  total  imports 

;  •  United  Kingdom  were  3,274,000  quarters,  of  which  Canada  contributed 
1,277,000  Quarters.  In  1919  the  imports  were  2,764,000  quarters  and  in  1920  389,000 
tons.    In  the  last  two  years  Canada  was  almost  out  of  the  market. 

Ireland  alone  imported  218,700  cwts.  in  1920,  mostly  through  Belfast  and  Dublin, 
but  here  again  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  varieties. 

A  comprehensive  report  appeared  in  No.  852  of  this  journal  (dated  May  31,  1920) 
with  reference  to  flaxseed  for  sowing. 

FLOUR 

(  ommercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  924  (page  639',  dated  October  17,  1921), 
'ned  a  report  on  the  flour  market  in  Scotland,  and  No.  954  (dated  May  6,  1922, 
page  676),  a  report  regarding  Ireland,  both  of  which  analyse  the  condition©  in  the 
respective  countries  at  considerable  length.  The  imports  of  flour  into  the  British 
Isles  in  1913  were  11,978,000  cwts.,  in  1919  17,711,000  cwts.,  and  in  1920  11,970,000 
cwts.,  valued  respectively  at  £6,347,000,  £25,729,000,  and  £21,246,000.  In  these  years 
the  United  States  supplied  6,157,000,  10,274,000,  and  5,837,000  cwts.,  Canada,  4,168,000, 
5,566,000,  and  2,318,000;  and  Australia  349,000,  1,577,000  and  1,481,000  cwts.  These 
figures  appear  to  indicate  that  Australia  has  made  remarkable  inroads  into  the  British 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion  millers. 
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In  19*20  the  imports  into  Ireland  from  all  sources  were  5,632,000  ewts.  valued  at 
£9,998,000,  Belfast  and  Dublin  being  the  principal  ports  of  entry  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  It  would  appear  that  Cork  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  development  of 
the  import  flour  business  for  Southern  Ireland,  the  imports  in  1920  at  that  port  being 
only  209,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  1,891,000  at  Belfast  and  1,632,000  at  Dublin. 
The  direct  imports  into  Ireland — that  is  from  countries  other  than  England  or 
Scotland— in  1920  were  1,320,000  cwts.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  706,000, 
Canada  427,000,  and  Australia  186,000  cwts. 

The  market  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  a  high-grade  one,  the  demand  in 
Scotland  being  mainly  for  straight-run  Manitobans  with  a  small  and  steady  demand  for 
high-grade  Manitoban  Patents,  and  there  is  considerable  business  in  Ontario  90  per 
cent  flour.  In  Ireland  the  demand  is  for  straight-run  Manitoban  and  for  high-grade 
Manitoban  Patents,  with  some  business  in  Ontario  90  per  cent  flour  for  the  manu- 
facture of  biscuits.  This  latter  variety  does  not  command  a  good  price  or  a  large 
market  because  of  its  irregularity  in  quality.  Canadian  millers  or  flour  exporters 
desiring  a  steady,  all-the-year-round  business  should  tie  up  with  an  importer  with  sole 
rights  of  distribution  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  who  will  agree  not  to  handle  competing 
flours.  There  is  a  decided  opportunity  to  increase  the  sale  of  Canadian  flour  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  markets,  but  this  imposes  upon  firms  desiring  such  business  the 
obligation  of  studying  these  markets  and  meeting  the  requirements,  so  far  as  reason- 
able. 

FRUITS,  CANNED 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  preserved  fruits,  and  jam  amounted  in 
1913  to  745,600  cwts.  in  1919  to  1,989,000  cwts.  and  in  1920  to  1,219,000  cwts. 

Frequent  references  have  been  made  during  the  past  18  months  to  opportunities 
for  Canadian  canned  fruit,  including  gallon  apples,  in  the  Scottish  market,  in  which 
it  has  been  urged  that  Canadian  packers  of  these  fruits  should  try  to  emulate  the 
Californian  methods  of  grading,  of  packing,  of  labelling  and  of  marketing.  Frequent 
mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  a  solid  pack  of  gallon 
apple.  During  the  past  year  a  certain  American  company  has  almost  monopolised 
this  market  in  gallon  apples  because  of  the  excellent  solid  pack  they  have  been 
supplying. 

The  same  necessities  apply  to  the  market  in  Ireland.  The  imports  into  Ireland  of 
preserved  fruits  amounted  in  1920  to  31,500  cwts.,  valued  at  £132,400,  which  entered 
the  country  nearly  altogether  at  Belfast  and  Dublin.  Of  the  direct  imports  in  1920 
of  dried  and  preserved  fruits  into  Ireland,  that  is,  from  countries  other  than  Great 
Britain,  amounting  to  1,840  cwts.,  the  United  States  supplied  723  cwts.  and  Canada 
977  cwH. 

GERMAN  IMPORTS  INTO  EAST  AFRICA 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  East  African  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Colonel  Franklin,  lately  His  Majesty's  Trade  Commissioner  at  Nairobi, 
mentioned  that  he  had  examined  German  shipments  to  East  Africa  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1921,  and  that  he  found  them  to  comprise  small  parcels  of  a  great 
number  of  articles.  It  was  evident  that  they  represented  trial  consignments  intended 
to  test  the  market  for  German  wares,  most  of  which  were  quoted  at  prices  with  which 
our  exporters  could  scarcely  hope  to  compete.  There  appeared  to  be  a  particular 
determination  to  sell  beer,  while  other  articles  to  be  noted  were  earthenware,  hard- 
ware, enamelware,  cutlery,  hoes,  spades,  nails,  copper  and  brass  wire,  lamps,  looking- 
glasses,  stationery,  dyes,  and  cement.  A  factor  of  helpfulness  to  the  Germans  is  that 
there  is  no  law  compelling  goods  to  show  the  country  of  origin,  and  of  this  they 
seek  to  take  lull  advantage. 
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THE   WORLD'S   MERCHANT  SHIPS 

Tram:  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

L9,  L922.-  In  Bpite  of  the  widespread  depression  in  shipping  and 
earns  From  the  L922-1923  edition  of  Lloyd's  Register  Book  that  the 

world'-  strain  and  motor  tonnage  increased  by  2,500,000  tons  during  the  year  ended 

•'.o'h  June,  198ft 

The  quantity  and  its  distribution  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table  comparing 
the  present  figures  with  those  of  June,  1014,  and  it  would  be  of  additional  interest  if 
statist  ii*  wnv  :i1m>  available  showing  the  number  of  vessels  laid  up  at  present  and  their 
tause  il  is  understood  that  the  activity  which  has  prevailed  in  Germany  is 
atri  si  to  i lie  deplorable  situation  which  has  ruled  in  this  and  certain  other 
countries  during  the  past  twelve  months: — 

Difference  between 
June,  1914      June,  1922    1922  and  1914 
Tons  Gross    Tons  Gross      Tons  Gross 


United  Kingdom   18,877,000  19,053,000  176,000  Increase 

British    Dominions   1,407,000  2,201,000  794,000 

United  States   1,837,000  12,506,000  10,669,000 

Austria-Hungary   1,052,000     

Denmark   768,000  944,000  176,000 

France   1,918,000  3,303,000  1,385,000 

Germany   5,098,000  1,783,000  3,315,000  Decrease 

Greece   820,000  653,000  167,000 

Holland   1,471,000  2,613,000  1,142,000  Increase 

Italy   1,428,000  2,600,000  1,172,000 

Japan   1,642,000  3,325,000  1,683,000 

Norway   1,923,000  2,337,000  414,000 

Spain   883,000  1,187,000  304,000 

Sweden   992,000  996,000  4,000 

Other  countries   2,398,000  3,301,000  903,000 


Total  Abroad   23,637,000      37,749,000  14,112,000 

World's    Total   42,514,000      56,802,000  14,288,000 


Germany's  tonnage  increasing  again 

It  is  consequently  not  surprising  to  learn  from  another  section  of  the  report,  that 
of  the  2,500,000  tons  world  increase  during  the  year,  Germany's  share  was  1,131,000 
tons,  or  nearly  half.  This  advance  was  due  partly  to  new  vessels  built  in  the  years 
1920-22  and  now  registered  as  German,  and  partly  to  the  transfer  to  German  flag  of 
ex-German  vessels  which  had  been  allocated  or  sold  to  other  countries. 

Outside  of  Germany  the  largest  increases  which  have  taken  place  during  the  twelve 
months  are  as  follows:  Holland,  409,000  tons;  British  Dominions,  258,000;  France, 
239.000  tons;  Japan,  232,000  tons;  Italy,  231,000  tons.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  actually  show  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  231,000  tone, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  sold  abroad. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  VESSELS 

As  is  generally  known,  the  ownership  of  vessels  was  revolutionized  during  the  war, 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  huge  development,  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  result,  whereas  in  1914  the  United  Kingdom  owned  nearly  44£  per  cent 
of  the  world's  seagoing  steam  tonnage,  the  present  percentage  is  just  over  33£,  the 
increase  in  comparison  with  June,  1914,  being  176,000  tons  gross  in  contrast  with  an 
augmentation  of  10,669,000  tons  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  same  time  Germany  has  dropped  from  the  second  to  the  eighth 
position,  but  if  the  present  activity  continues,  will  soon  recover  much  of  the  lost 
ground. 
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SIZE  OF  VESSELS 

In  1914,  there  were  3,668  sea-going  steamers  each  of  4,000  tons  and  above;  there 
are  now  5,519.  The  greatest  increase  has  taken  place  in  those  of  between  6,000  and 
10,000  tons,  their  number  having  increased  from  1,004  in  1914  to  1,926  in  1922. 

AGE  OF  VESSELS 

A  special  feature  of  this  year's  edition  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  is  a  new 
table  showing  the  age  of  vessels. 

From  this  it  is  learned  that  out  of  a  total  of  29,255  vessels  of  100  tons  and  above, 
8,522  are  less  than  five  years  old,  4,165  are  of  five  years  and  under  ten  years,  3,540  are 
of  ten  years  and  under  fifteen  years,  3,750  are  of  fifteen  years  and  under  twenty  years, 
2,899  are  of  twenty  and  under  twenty-five  years,  and  6,379  are  of  twenty -five  years 
and  over. 

A  striking  point  is  the  large  proportion  of  comparatively  new  vessels  owned  in 
some  countries,  no  doubt  due  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  built  during  and  after 
the  war;  for  instance,  of  the  sea -going  vessels  of  the  United  States  nearly  63  per  cent 
have  been  built  in  the  last  five  years.  Similar  percentages  for  other  countries  are: 
Japan,  40  per  cent;  France  and  Holland,  both  33 £  per  cent;  Germany,  31£  per  cent; 
Belgium,  31  per  cent,  and  Denmark,  30  per  cent,  whereas  the  percentage  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  less  than  23  per  cent. 

Of  the  76  largest  vessels  now  owned  in  the  world — those  of  15,000  tons  and  above — 
33  are  under  five  years  old,  18  between  five  and  ten  years  old,  and  the  other  25  between, 
ten  and  twenty-five  years  old. 

SAILING  TONNAGES 

It  is  well  to  repeat  that  the  statistics  dealt  with  do  not  include  sailing  tonnage, 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  remarked  that  the  reduction  in  sailing  tonnage  since 
pre-war  time  amounts  to  952,000  tons,  a  much  smaller  decrease  than  occurred  in  the 
previous  period  of  eight  yearns.  This  result  is  principally  due  to  the  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  States,  which  now  owns  over  41  per  cent  of  the  world's 
sailing  tonnage.  Other  countries  which  still  maintain  any  considerable  number  are: 
France  (308,000  tons),  United  Kingdom  (207,000  tons),  Norway  (183,000  tons),  and 
Italy  (168,000  tons). 

WOOD  VESSELS 

War  construction  in  the  United  .  States  is  also  mainly  responsible  for  the  percent- 
age of  wooden  vessels  at  present  being  3-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  contrast  to  the 
1  per  cent  of  1914. 

Wood  vessels  are  also  excluded  from  the  general  statistics  of  Lloyd's  Register 
shown  at  the  commencement  of  this  report. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  NEWSPRINT  IN  CHILE 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb,  Buenos  Aires 

The  republic  of  Chile  does  not  as  yet  produce  any  newsprint,  and  all  its  require- 
ments have  tc  be  imported.  Imports  during  the  year  1920  amounted  to  17,990  tons, 
of  which  quantity  10,735  tons  came  from  Sweden,  3,616  tons  from  Norway,  2,25Q 
tons  from  the  United  States,  and  377  tons  from  Great  Britain.  Germany  and  Fin- 
land supplied  160  and  160  tons  each,  whilst  Canada  does  not  figure  in  the  official  sta- 
tistics as  an  exporter  to  Chile,  Canadian  newsprint  has  been  sold  here,  but  only  in 
comparatively  small  quantities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  of 
Santiago  which  have  used  it  are  unanimous  in  their  statements  regarding  its  quality, 
which  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  in  every  case.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Canadian  importers  of  newsprint  have  not  been  so  energetic  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
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■  fair  share  oi  this  trade  a*  their  competitors,  and  exports  of  Canadian  newsprint  to 
Chile  would  undoubtedly  have  boon  much  larger  had  more  determined  efforts  been 
made  to  meet  buyers'  requirements.  The  manager  of  a  Santiago  newspaper  men- 
tioned an  instance  in  which  he  circularized  all  the  local  representatives  of  newsprint 
for  quotations^  c.i.f.  Valparaiso,  for  1,000  tons.  All  the  represen- 
tatives concerned  submitted  prices  c.i.f.  Valparaiso  with  the  exception  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Oanadian  mills,  who  submitted  a  price  f.o.h.  New  York.  The  price 
qnot  1  anadian  paper  pn  this  occasion  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration 

•  stated,  but  otherwise  it  appeared  to  be  about  on  a  level  with  the  suc- 
cessful Kuropean  bid.  Contracts  for  this  year's  supplies  have  been  placed  at  £27,  £24, 
and  633  per  metric  ton,  c.i.f.  Valparaiso.  Most  of  the  business  seems  to  be  going  at 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  representatives  of  Scandinavian  mills  appear 
to  be  particularly  active  just  now.  Contracts  were'made  with  the  representatives 
of  German  exporters  some  nine  months  ago,  but  one  of  the  buyers  concerned  expresses 
■If  as  not  being  toe  Biire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  German  mills  will  continue 
to  be  able  to  make  deliveries. 

In  commenting  on  the  supply  of  newsprint,  the  managers  of  each  of  the  three 
rs  here  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  question  of  packing.  It 
irs  thai  barrel  packing  is  an  absolute  essential  for  shipping  to  this  coast.  This 
lation  probably  results  from  freight  handling  conditions  en  route  and  at  Val- 
paraiso because,  whilst  newspapers  in  Argentina  consider  the  percentage  of  lose  in 
the  case  of  barrel-packed  and  cardboard-wrapped  rolls  to  be  about  equal,  it  is  here 
stated  that  the  loss  on  cardboard-wrapped  is  considerably  higher  than  is  the  case 
with  barrel  packing.    In  one  case  a  loss  of  10  per  cent  resulted  from  frayed  edges  on 
a  shipment  of  cardboard- wrapped  rolls,  whilst  a  5  per  cent  loss  is  reported  as  the 
average  for  cardboard  wrapping.    As  newsprint  enters  the  republic  duty  free,  the 
question  of  paying  customs  duties  on  the  additional  weight  of  the  wooden  packing 
does  not  arise. 

The  conditions  on  which  payment  is  made  for  newsprint  supplies  in  Chile  are 
substantially  different  from  those  ruling  in  other  South  American  republics,  but 
-  are  not  in  any  way  peculiar  to  the  trade  in  newsprint,  but  are  >eus- 
branches  of  the  import  trade  of  Chile.  Nearly  all  merchants  in  Chile 
pay  for  importations  by  the  delivery  to  the  collecting  bank  on  any  day  within  a 
period  of  fto  days  after  acceptation  of  draft,  of  a  90  days'  sterling  draft  on  London, 
the  preference  for  this  mode  of  payment  arising  out  of  exchange  conditions  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Chilian  market. 

Most  of  the  Chilian  papers  prefer  to  contract  for  supplies  through  the  agency  of 
a  local  representative  of  the  exporting  firm,  although  one  paper,  the  Mercurio,  of 
Santiago,  has  entrusted  the  business  of  its  newsprint  supply  to  an  English  merchant 
firm  with  branches  in  Chile.  There  are  a  number  of  responsible  and  capable  manu- 
facturers' representatives  in  Santiago  who  desire  to  represent  a  newsprint  exporter, 
and  Canadian  mills  should  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  a  suitable 
firm  to  represent  them  in  Chile. 

[A  statement  of  conditions  for  the  supply  of  newsprint  for  two  important  news- 
papers in  Santiago,  Chile,  with  details  as  to  packing,  etc.,  has  been  -  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Webb,  and  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  copies 
Qf  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-104.] 

OPENING  FOR  SALE  OF  IMPLEMENTS  IN  SPAIN 

Enterprising  firms  will  find  a  good  opening  for  agricultural  implements,  especi- 
ally ploughs  and  harrows,  in  La  Vega  Valley,  Spain,  as  a  result  of  the  contemplated 
extension  of  the  tramway  between  Granada  and  Malaga,  which  will  be  followed  by 
considerable  development  in  that  area, — {.United  States  Commerce  Reports). 
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ITALIAN  TRADE  FOR  1921 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Olarke 


Milan,  June  28,  1922. — It  is  necessary  to  preface  this  short  report  on  Italy's 
trade  for  1921,  with  the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  statistics  for  1921  and  any  preceding  year  or  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  com- 
parison of  the  trade  returns  of  the  first  six  months  with  those  of  the  last  six  months. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  July  last  a  new  method  of  compiling  trade  statis- 
tics came  into  operation.  From  that  date  trade  returns  have  been  based  on  the  actual 
declarations  of  importers  and  exporters,  whereas  previously  the  trade  statistics  were 
based  on  units  of  value  fixed  annually  by  a  Customs  Commission.  *  The  best  that 
can  be  done,  however,  is  to  take  the  figures  of  1921  and  1920  as  they  stand  with  special 
reference  to  the  last  six  months  of  1921.  It  is  moreover  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
trade  returns  as  provisionally  issued  for  the  last  six  months  of  1921  do  not  show  the 
countries  of  origin  and  consignment  and  one  cannot  state  therefore  from  where 
Italian  imports  were  derived  or  whence  her  exports  were  sent. 

Italy's  total  trade  for  1921,  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 29,281  million  lire  as  against  38,595  million  lire  for  the  preceding  year.  If, 
however,  the  total  trade  is  less,  so  is  also  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  which  this 
last  year  totalled  some  10,834  million  lire  as  compared  with  15,047  million  lire  or  a 
reduction  of  4,213  million  lire  or  28  per  cent.  This  decrease  in  the  unfavourable  trade 
balance  is  attributable,  however,  not  to  increasing  exports  but  rather  to  decreasing 
imports.  These  latter  amounted  to  20,058  million  lire  for  1921  as  compared  with 
26,821  for  1920  or  26  per  cent  reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  also  declined 
from  11,774  million  lire  to  9,224  million  lire  or  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent. 

Exports  which  were  68  per  cent  of  imports  in  1913  and  75  per  cent  in  1914,  fell 
in  1918  to  20  per  cent  but  mounted  again  to  31  per  cent  in  1919  and  to  49  per  cent 
for  1920.  The  1920  figures  were  hardly  maintained  last  year  as  exports  were  only 
approximately  45  per  cent  of  imports.  In  other  words,  Italy  is  spending  something 
over  twice  as  much  abroad  for  her  imports  as  she  receives  from  abroad  for  exports. 


A  new  classification  of  Italian  imports  and  exports  also  came  into  effect  last 
July,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  sum  up  the  trade  of  the  first  six  months  and  the 
last  six  months  of  1921  in  any  given  category.  Whereas  there  were  formerly  some 
nineteen  different  classifications,  there  are  now  only  eight,  and  as  these  eight  are 
individually  made  up  of  different  parts  of  the  old  categories,  an  accurate  comparison 
can  hardly  be  made.  The  new  classification,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  dividing 
into  greater  detail  the  imported  and  exported  commodities. 


In  the  table  which  follows,  showing  the  value  of  Italy's  principal  imports  and 
exports,  for  the  last  six  months  of  1921  the  new  classification  is  naturally  adopted: — 


NATURE  OF  ITALIAN  IMPORTS  FOR  JULY-DECEMBER  1921 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  JULY-DECEMBER  1921 


Imports  Exports 
(000,000's  omitted)     (000,000's  omitted) 


(1)  Animals,  Food  Products  and  Tobacco..  .. 

(2)  Seeds,  Fruit,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Oil  

(3)  Textile  Materials  and  their  Manufacturings.  . 

(4)  Metals  and  their  Manufacturings  

(5)  Non-metallic  Minerals  

(6)  Lumber,  Straw,  Cork,  etc  

(7)  Chemical  Products  

(8)  Miscellaneous  


2,832  902 

370  72 

1,000  1,785 

522  354 

781  132 

184  80 

476  148 

438  469 


6,603 


3,942 


?7'2 
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A-  regards  Italian  imports,  the  most  important  items  are  made  up  (1)  of  cereals, 
cotton,  and  (4)  of  mineral  nils.    As  a  matter  of  fact  cereals  repre- 
cenl  of  the  total  import-  for  the  July-December  period,  coal  about 
i!  7  per  cenl  and  mineral  oils  about  5  per  cent.    Silk  and  cotton 
g  ids  were  responsible  for  the  largesl  export  trade  of  Italy  through  the  six  months 
July-lVc-embcr  1921. 

PRINCIPAL  ITALIAN  IMPORTS 

In  the  first  Italian  imports,  eereals,  vegetables  and  their  products  occupy  first 
place  and  were  valued  at  1,852  million  lire  for  the  six  months'  period  ending  last 
Oi  ember.  Colonial  products  (including  sugar)  accounted  for  261  million  lire,  fish 
250  million  lin;,  tobacco  171  million  lire,  livestock  163  million  lire,  meat  and  eggs 
B6  mill-on  lire,  fruit  -.">  million  lire,  milk  and  milk  products  17  million  lire,  and 
beverages  s  million  lire.  Under  the  heading  of  metals  and  their  products,  the  most 
important  items  of  import  were  machinery  valued  at  166  million  lire,  semi-manufac- 

I  iron  and  steel  valued  at  136  million  lire,  copper  and  its  alloys  at  7'8  million  lire, 
scientific  instruments  and  watches  at  53  million  lire,  vehicles  at  34  million  lire, 
metals  d.o.s.  and  their  alloys  27  million  lire,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
18  million  lire,  and  metal  manufactures  n.o.s.  7  million  lire.  In  the  import  group  of 
non-metallic  minerals,  coal  represents  650  million  lire  or  83  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  category  Glass  and  crystal  follows  valued  at  38  million  lire,  ceramic  ware 
valued  at  19  million  lire,  bricks  and  cement  at  13  million  lire,  and  asbestos,  graphite 
and  mica  valued  at  4  million  lire.    Among  the  other  categories,  lumber  and  cork, 

lipally  the  former,  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  166  million  lire,  mineral  oils 
to  the  extent  of  325  million  lire,  inorganic  chemical  products  47  million  lire,  organic 
chemical  products  16  million  lire,  colours  and  varnishes  46  million  lire,  hides  and 
leather  161  million  lire,  rubber  and  rubber  products  33  million  lire  and  paper  60 
million  lire. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  JANUARY-JUNE  1921 

In  order  that  an  approximate  idea  may  be  formed  of  Italy's  total  trade  for  1921, 
according  to  different  categories,  it  is  thought  best  to  reproduce  hereunder  the  imports 
and  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921  as  given  in  the  old  classification  of  the 
trade  returns: — 


Items 

Imports  Lire 

Exports  Lire 

(000,000's 

omitted) 

654 

233 

608 

18 

279 

154 

66 

16 

Hemp,  Jute,  Flax  and  other  Vegetable  Fibres 

174 

193 

1,606 

832 

525 

332 

180 

1,487 

Lumber  and  Straw  

291 

140 

144 

48 

Hides  and  Leather  

368 

215 

Minerals,  Metals  and  their  Manufacturings. 

1,334 

356 

"Vehicles  ;  

65 

195 

Stones,  Earths  and  Crystal  

1,706 

209 

60 

99 

4,765 

511 

536 

75 

93 

168 

13,455 

5,282 

APPROXIMATE  TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Although  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  it  is  most  difficult  to  set  statistics  of 
the  first  six  months  of  1921  over  against  the  statistics  of  the  last  six  months,  yet  an 
attempt  is  herein  made  by  adding  the  trade  returns  of  the  new  categories  to  the  trade 
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returns  of  the  old  categories  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  trend  of  trade  during 

the  whole  calendar  year  1921: — 

Items  Imports  Lire         Exports  Lire 

(000,000's  omitted) 


Beverages  and  Oils   1,374  437 

Colonial  Products  and  Tobacco   1,040  46 

Chemical  Products,  etc   366  235 

Colours   112  44 

Hemp,  Jute,  Flax,  etc   226  347 

Cotton   2,196  1,455 

Wool   704  451 

Silk   342  2,336 

Wood  and  Straw   475  320 

Paper  and  Books   204  83 

Hides  and  leather   529  366 

Minerals,  Metals  and  their  Manufacturings.  1,826  576 

Vehicles   99  331 

Stones,  Earths,  Crystal,  etc   2,502  360 

Rubber  and  its  Products   93  152 

Cereals  and  Vegetable  Products   6,642  1,148 

Animals  and  their  Products   1,051  218 

Miscellaneous   276  415 


Totals   20,057  9,220 


Italy's  trade  with  Canada 

According  to  Canadian  Government  trade  statistics,  exports  from  the  Dominion 
to  Italy  during  the  calendar  year  1921  amounted  to  21,910,507  and  imports  therefrom 
to  1,302,204.  Owing  principally  to  lower  purchases  of  grain  throughout  1921,  Cana- 
dian exports  to  Italy  declined  from  55,907,929  which  was  the  value  of  our  1920 
exports.  On  the  other  hand  our  1921  exports  were  some  5,156,331  higher  than  those 
for  1919.  Imports  into  Canada  from  Italy  totalled  1,873,749  in  1920  and  706,358  in 
1919. 

MARKET  FOR  BOATS  AND  CANOES  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  July  22,  1922. — There  is  at  present  in  France  a  great  movement  towards 
all  forms  of  sports  and  outdoor  recreations.  It  was  in  its  infancy  before  the  war, 
but  since  then  it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  water  sports  have  naturally  shared  in 
this.  Boating  and  canoeing  are  strongly  backed  by  the  "Sporting  ■Club  de  France," 
which  has  a  special  department  in  its  Paris  establishment  devoted  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  sport.  Boat  and  canoe  clubs  nourish,  especially  on  the  large  rivers  near 
the  cities,  as  for  example  on  the  Marne  and  on  the  Seine  near  Paris. 

The  most  usual  type  of  boat  is  the  light  river  skiff  with  sliding  seat,  but  the 
French  canoe  is  also  very  popular.  The  latter  is  a  very  low  decked-in  canoe  with 
a  well  for  two,  a  sliding  seat  and  out-rigged  rowlocks.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
Canadian  canoes  in  use,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  them.  Formerly  Canadian 
canoes  used  to  be  all  imported  from  Canada,  but  nowadays  many  are  made  here 
mostly  copied  from  the  imported  ones,  but  also  of  sometimes  rather  original  shapes. 
Canoes  for  the  French  market  must  be  of  very  excellent  appearance  and  finish.  One 
importer  complained  of  badly  clinched  nails  in  some  of  the  canoes  sent  him  from 
Canada,  and  anything  like  this  is  fatal  as  the  canoes  made  here  are  always  beautifully 
finished  and  great  care  taken  in  their  construction.  Of  course  they  are  very  lightly 
made,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  Canadian  canoes  are  more  popular;  they  are  much 
stronger  and  will  stand  more  knocking  about.  The  name  of  Canada  also  carries  great 
weight,  as  they  are  esteemed  as  coming  from  their  true  country  of  origin  and  are 
certainly  more  stable  ,and  of  better  design  than  those  made  here.  Most  of  the  importers 
express  themselves  as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  Canadian  made  canoes,  which  are 
imported  in  all  sizes  from  13'  to  16'  6",  but  as  a  rule  the  larger  sizes  are  the  most  used 
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and  with  Longitudinal  planking:  .•anva-o.vered  canoes  are  not  much  sold  as  varnish 
it  pn  tarred  to  paint  finish. 

Bfl  are  generally  imported  either  singly  in  a  crate  or  several  of  different 
together;  although  they  are  light,  they  take  up  a  good  deal  of  space  and 
consequently  freights  are  heavy. 

the  dillienlties  associated  with  the  importations  has  apparently  been  that 
the  business  lias  not  had  a  very  wide  range  and  therefore  most  of  the  agents  are 
op<  in  a  vt  ry  small  way.    \'o  strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  push  the  busi- 

ness    1  •  said  the  firm  he  dealt  with  had  to  have  his  order  in  the  autumn 

:■  delivery  the  Following  spring:  as  he  was  paying  in  dollars  in  Canada,  business 
became  B  sort  of  lottery  owing  to  the  continued  fluctuation  of  exchange.  It  is  a 
most  important  point  to  quote  prices  c.i.f.  in  France;  if  any  really  important  business 
-  desire  (.  this  must  be  done.  Owing  to  t  lie  time  taken  up  in  clearing  through  customs 
and  delivery,  much  business  is  done  here  on  a  basis  of  cash  against  documents  in 
France  at  30  days. 

Importers  here  state  that  the  season  has  been  very  quiet  this  year,  but  that  next 
son,  if  the  canoes  can  be  got  here  on  satisfactory  terms,  they  can  be  sold;  and 
they  hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  exchange  situation. 

The  French  boat  builders  have  copied  the  Canadian  canoe  exactly,  although  freak 
shapes  are  sometimes  seen.  They  are  often  made  of  imported  woods,  and  although 
they  must  cost  less  to  build  here,  they  are  sold  at  approximately  the  same  price  as  the 
( '.  nadian  made  article.  The  French  builders  get  plenty  of  orders  as  their  workman- 
ship is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  imported  canoes  are  slightly  more  costly,  but  for 
strength  and  reputation  the  Canadian  canoe  holds  the  field. 

There  is  a  good  chance  here  for  the  importation  of  Canadian  canoes  provided 
they  are  pushed  energetically  and  advertised.  Also  they  must  be  as  cheap  as  possible, 
for  the  average  Frenchman,  while  he  wants  articles  of  good  appearance  and  finish, 
looks  upon  the  price  as  the  important  deciding  factor.  The  French  builders 
considerable  margin  for  price  reduction  to  meet  any  really  vigorous  com- 
petition.  Advertising  leaflets  are  produced  here  printed  in  French  for  some  makes  of 
Canadian  canoes,  but  they  are  as  a  rule  of  a  poor  order  and  badly  illustrated.  One 
is  issued  without  any  maker's  name,  which  is  perhaps  as  well,  as  it  reflects  no  credit 
on  any  one. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  July  21,  1922. — If  the  general  situation  of  French  trade  cannot  be  described 
as  satisfactory,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  relief  which  was  felt  in  May,  after  the 
close  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  has  deepened  during  June.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  position  of  the  various  industries  is  still  difficult,  and  the  improve- 
ment referred  to  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  on  the  road.  The  real  revival 
of  business  can  only  take  place  after  the  equilibrium  of  the  French  budget  has  been 
restored,  this  being  the  most  urgent  problem  to  he  solved. 

Two  particularly  interesting  events  marked  the  month  of  June,  one  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Franco-Spanish  commercial  agreement,  and  the  other  the  putting  into 
fnrce  of  the  agreement  with  Poland  in  February  last.  The  pourparlers  entered  into 
with  Belgium  are  of  an  encouraging  nature  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  agreement 
will  be  made  rapidly.  , 

In  the  metallurgical  group  the  steadiness  of  the  rates  is  confirmed.  Demand  is 
brisk  in  the  chemical  industry;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  shrinkage  in  prices,  com- 
petition being  very  great.  In  the  spinning  and  weaving  trade,  improvement  is  still 
noticeable,  but,  due  to  the  holiday  season,  business  secured  has  not  been  important, 
and  at  this  time  of  year  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  export  trade.  In  the  silk  trade  the 
situation  of  textiles  is  most  satisfactory.  Crepe  de  chine  and  the  like,  as  also  velvet, 
are  still  in  favour  for  next  season. 

A  fairly  large  increase  has  been  noted  in  the  price  of  seeds  and  forage. 
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DUTCH  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN   1921   AND   FIRST  HALF   OF  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

SITUATION  DURING  1921 

Rotterdam,  Holland,  July  15,  1922.— Holland  has  been  going  through  a  period 
of  financial  and  economic  difficulties  somewhat  similar  to  that  experienced  by  most 
countries.  During  the  previous  years  of  prosperity,  trade  flourished  and  many 
companies  were  formed  to  supply  the  products  which  were  difficult  to  obtain  from 
outside  sources  and  for  other  purposes.  Large  profits  were  made,  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  was  invested  in  various  undertakings.  The  Dutch  shipping  companies  also 
vigorously  took  in  hand  the  increasing  of  their  fleets  and  the  extension  of  their 
communications  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  therefore  the  trade  depression 
arrived — prices  to  decline,  freight  rates  to  drop,  and  in  general  a  decreased  demand 
to  be  felt — Holland  was  left  with  considerable  stocks  on  hand,  many  of  the  ships 
were  laid  up  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  freights,  and  numerous  industries  which 
had  been  started  during  and  after  the  war — and  in  fact  many  old  businesses — have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  compete  with  the  products  from  Germany  and  other  low 
exchange  countries.  Much  money  has  therefore  been  lost  and  a  disinclination  has  been 
shown  to  invest  in  new  undertakings.  While  the  index  figures  indicate  a  certain  decline 
in  prices  and  wages  from  the  excessively  high  level  previously  ruling,  they  are  still 
very  high  and  reductions  have  not  taken  place  on  a  par  with  most  other  countries 
so  that  the  cost  of  living  may  be  said  to  be  about  the  highest  in  Europe.  The  cost 
of  production  is  also  high  with  the  result  that  many  people  desiring  to  establish  new 
industries  are  doing  so  in  Germany  and  other  places  where  the  low  exchange  and  pro- 
duction costs  will  be  of  benefit. 

Reductions  in  wages  and  costs  are,  however,  taking  place,  and  many  firms  are 
extending,  or  endeavouring  to  increase,  the  number  of  working  hours  per  day  from 
the  eight-hour  day,  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  Holland,  to  a  nine  or  ten-hour  work- 
ing day.  Strikes  have  taken  place  and  are  taking  place,  but  they  have  been  mostly 
partial  and  were  soon  settled  so  that  stoppages  of  a  serious  character,  such  as  would 
interfere  with  economic  existence,  have  not  occurred,  the  most  serious  being  the 
metal  workers  and  the  docks  strikes. 

Government  expenditure  and  taxes  have  been  heavy,  but  an  endeavour  is  being 
made  to  have  these  reduced.  Government  loans  have  been  placed  on  the  market,  one 
of  the  latest  being  an  American  dollar  loan,  and  most  of  the  issues  have  met  with 
success. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  while  difficulties  have  arisen  and  have  not  yet 
been  entirely  overcome,  if  the  situation  in  Holland  is  compared  with  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  one  may  safely  state  that  she  has  been  able  to  withstand  the 
shocks  of  the  turbulent  times  and  to  remain  in  a  stable  position,  which  is  particularly 
indicated  by  the  high  exchange  value  of  Dutch  currency. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

The  Dutch  Government  revenue  in  1921  amounted  to  fl.  438,021,692  as  compared 
with  fl.  439,623,591  in  1920.  As  in  the  middle  of  1921  the  receipts  were  about 
fl.  9  •  9  millions  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920,  the  retrogression  and 
ultimate  reduced  amount  of  approximately  1-6  millions  was  due  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  budget  for  1922  estimates  the  expenditure  at 
854,571,000  guilders  and  the  revenue  at  606,590,000  guilders,  showing  a  deficit  of 
248,000.000  guilders.  The  real  situation  is  not,  however,  as  serious  as  these  figures 
would  indicate  as  about  200,000,000  guilders  represents  productive  expenditure  which 
can  be,  and  in  fact  is  being,  covered  by  loans. 
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\i:\v  issues 

flu-  actual  amount  of  now  issut>s  during  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows: — 
million  in  1917,  ft.  635-2  million  in  1918,  fl.  1,182-1  million  in  1919, 
B.  L,168  fl  million  in  1920,  ami  tl.  472-9  in  L921.  The  figure  for  1920  includes  a  sum 
.•f  tl.  424-8  million  for  a  compulsory  Government  loan.  These  amounts  cover  exclu- 
sively the  issues  which  wore  advertised  and  open  to  public  subscription.  Issues  of 
mortgage  bonds  or  shares  offered  privately  arc  not  included  in  these  figures  nor  short- 
dated  Government  loans,  such  as  Exchequer  Bonds,  Treasury  Bills,  etc.,  as  they  do 
not  represent  a  permanent  investment,  and  vary  in  amount.  At  the  end  of  1921  such 
short-dated  Government  Loans  were  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  fl.  781-7  million. 

The  influence  of  the  unfavourable  turn  of  circumstances,  which  was  aggravated 
both  by  the  crisis  and  the  disappointments  of  investors  and  the  resulting  public 
ion  to  shares  and  its  preference  for  bonds  is  illustrated  in  the  appended  table 
showing  the  development  during  the  last  five  years: — 

Securities  with 

fixed  yields         Shares  Total. 
Amounts  in  1,000  guilders. 


1017   254,693  211,830  466,523 

L918    393,149  242,062  635,211 

L919    715,780  466,328  1,182,108 

1920    705,485  463,388  1,168,873 

1921    417,820  55,049  472,869 


During  the  war  and  after  the  vista  of  almost  unlimited  profits  produced 
great  activity  in  Holland,  and  all  sorts  of  undertakings  sprang  up  to  fill  the  needs 
of  the  country.  After  1919  a  change  took  place  and  many  of  these  companies  have 
since  disappeared,  while  the  decline  assumed  considerable  proportions  as  indicated 
in  the  above  figures.  The  public  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  the  formation  of  new 
companies. 

The  issues  of  the  last  few  years  have  been  of  a  somewhat  compulsory  character. 
The  Netherlands  Bank,  for  example,  put  pressure  on  the  municipalities  for  repay- 
ment of  the  granted  advances  so  that  they  had  to  appeal  to  the  public.  The  private 
banks  also  pressed  the  private  concerns  to  whom  they  had  granted  credit  and  many 
took  recourse  to  the  issue  of  debentures.  In  1921  very  few  shares  came  on  the 
market.  In  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  state  of  things,  it  is  really  necessary 
not  only  to  consider  the  issue  of  shares  and  debentures  but  also  treasury  bills  and 
compare  the  amounts  of  circulating  bills  in  various  years.  At  the  close  of  1920, 
for  example,  the  circulation  totalled  about  250  million  guilders  and  at  the  close  of 
L92]  about  782  million  guilders,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  on  balance 
during  the  past  year  532  million  guilders  were  put  into  circulation. 

BANKRUPTCIES  AND  STOCK  MARKET 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  in  1921  was  2,169  as  compared  with  1,420  in 
1920. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  trend  of  the  stock  market,  six  of  the  principal 
stocks  bearing  fixed  interest,  which  stood  at  87-9  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1921, 
rose  to  91-3  by  the  middle  of  the  year  and  then  fell  to  89-5  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
while  three  of  the  representative  bank  shares  fell  from  143-3  in  January  and  146 
in  March  to  128-6  at  the  end  of  1921.  At  the  same  time  sixteen  miscellaneous 
shares  fell  from  316  at  the  beginning  of  1921  to  182-5  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  total  twenty-five  stocks  therefore  declined  on  the  average  from  240-5  to  153-7 
during  the  twelve  months  of  1921.  As  will  be  noticed  by  these  figures,  industrial 
shares  experienced  the  heaviest  losses. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

The  trade  depression  outlined  during  1921  in  Holland  has  continued  in  1922. 
Unemployment  is  widespread  and  it  is  feared  it  will  increase.    The  causes  are 
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largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buying  power  of  a  large  part  of  Europe,  principally 
the  Central  countries,  is  paralyzed  and  the  products  of  Dutch  industries  cannot 
in  many  cases  be  sold  at  prices  which  will  cover  the  costs.  The  country  is  also 
flooded  with  German  and  other  goods  at  low  prices  on  account  of  their  low  currency 
values.  The  proximity  of  Holland  to  Germany  and  other  Central  Powers  and  the 
fact  that  the  Netherlands  is  practically  a  free  trade  country,  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  Dutch  firms  to  meet  competition  from  these  sources. 

There  is  therefore  a  movement  on  foot  among  certain  members  of  the  Dutch 
Parliament  to  obtain  legal  limitations  to  this  import,  and  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced proposing  to  give  powers  to  the  Government  to  issue  prohibitions  of  import 
for  one  year,  with  power  to  grant  import  licenses  on  payment.  Strong  opposition 
is,  however,  being  encountered  from  the  free  traders,  who  are  asking  for  a  clear 
description  of  the  cases  in  which  the  issue  of  a  prohibition  will  be  permissible,  and 
they  state  that  they  will  only  approve  of  prohibition  of  import  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  and  only  for  final  products,  the  price  of  which  has  no  great  influence  on  the 
standard  of  living.  The  bill,  however,  as  proposed  provides  for  very  wide  general 
authorization  to  the  Government. 

FINANCIAL    MARKET,    STOCKS    AND  PRICES 

Just  previous  to  and  during  the  Genoa  Conference,  there  was  a  considerable 
feeling  of  optimism  and  the  stock  exchange  figures  advanced  rapidly  but  a  reaction 
has  since  set  in. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  six  stocks  bearing  fixed  interest  mentioned  previously 
stood  at  90-11  as  compared  with  89-5  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  three  bank 
shares  at  112-67  as  against  128-6  on  January  the  1st,  and  the  sixteen  miscel- 
laneous shares  at  160-65  in  comparison  with  182-5  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  making  an  average  for  the  twenty-five  stocks  of  137-96  at  the  end  of  June 
of  this  year  as  against  153-7  at  the  beginning  of  1922. 

The  new  issues  from  January  to  May,  1922,  amounted  to  190,920,110  guilders, 
of  which  the  Government,  Provincial  and  Municipal  loans  constituted  124,968,160 
guilders. 

On  June  28,  1922,  the  Netherlands  floating  debt  amounted  to  676,178,929 
guilders,  of  which  272,053,000  guilders  were  Exchequer  Bills  and  370,790,000 
guilders  Exchequer  Bonds,  while  the  total  owing  to  the  Exchequer  by  municipali- 
ties and  colonies  was  307,345,703  guilders. 

Wholesale  prices  show  a  tendency  to  steadiness,  the  index  figure  for  April 
being  181  as  compared  with  179  on  January  1  (1901-1910=100),  and  an  increase 
has  been  noticeable  recently.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  there  will  be  no  new 
losses  on  a  large  scale,  which  will  lead  to  a  greater  steadiness  of  business  con- 
ditions. 

POSITION  AND  OPINION  OF  THE  BANKS 

The  Amsterdam  Bank  has  struck  a  pessimistic  tone  in  its  annual  report.  A 
poor  dividend  of  6  per  cent  has  been  declared,  but  in  business  circles  much  approval 
has  been  expressed  of  the  policy  followed ;  what  is  called  "  using  the  knife  thor- 
oughly "  with  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  results  of  the  trade  depression.  After 
the  publication  of  this  bank's  report  and  that  of  the  Potterdamsche  Bank  Vereenig- 
ing,  confidence  in  Dutch  banking  concerns  is  unshaken,  although  there  have  been 
some  unpleasant  occurrences  of  late,  such  as  the  decision  of  Marx  and  Co.'s  bank 
to  go  into  voluntary  liquidation  and  the  application  of  the  private  firm  of  stock- 
brokers and  bankers,  Arnold  Gilissen  and  Co.,  for  a  moratorium,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  smaller  concerns  of  the  kind.  The  Bank  Associatie  at  Amsterdam  has  also 
got  into  difficulties,  but  the  other  banks  are  coming  to  their  assistance. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Rotterdamsche  Bank  Yereeniging,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  optimistic,  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  the  worst  part  of  the  storm  is 
over.  This  bank  is  in  a  better  position  than  many  others  to  judge  of  the  situation 
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On  account  ot  its  relations  with  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  following  lines  are 
quoted  from  the  report:  "We  do,  however,  feel  that,  although  the  situation  is  still 
very  undecided  and  there  are  many  factors  whose  influence  may  still  have  to  be 
taken  into  aeeount,  there  arc  some  glimpses  of  better  weather — be  they  ever  so 
faint — to  be  discerned.  Whilst  it  would  of  course  be  rash  to  say  that  the  crisis 
has  passed,  we  believe  the  heavy  waves  are  abating,  and  that,  though  an  imme- 
diate improvement  cannot  he  expected,  the  height  of  the  storm  is  past.  Even 
a  farther  crumbling  ox  a  slow  dissolution  in  certain  directions  can  no  longer  cause 
t:  l  II  DM  devastation  which  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  sudden  collapse." 

The  readiness  with  which  the  Netherlands  loan,  mentioned  previously,  has  been 
quickly  oversubscribed  in  the  I'nited  States  recently  is  an  indication  of  the  high 
Opinion  held  generally  regarding  the  stability  of  Dutch  institutions. 

NOTES  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
YI 

MACHINERY  IMPORTS 

s. — In  1921  total  imports  were  valued  at  £89,978,   of  which   Canada  is 
credited  with  £19,885,  and  the  United  States  with  £15,250. 

M<i<  hint  tools. — Of  a  total  import  value  at  £22,088  during  1921,  machine  tools  to 
the  value  of  £G14  were  supplied  by  Canada,  while  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
£9,S21. 

•  /  /.  mining. — Total  imports  during  1921  were  £940,535  as  compared  with 
£765,986  in  1913.  During  1913  Canada  supplied  mining  machinery  to  the  value  of 
£166.,  whereas  in  1921  her  share  was  £2,986.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  £161,191  in  1913  and  £347,001  in  1921. 

Machinery,  printing  and  bookbinding. — Total  value  of  imports  had  risen  in  1921 
to  a  value  of  £165,856  when  compared  with  imports  of  1913  valued  at  £45,866.  Of 
these  totals,  Canada  is  credited  with  £11  in  1921  and  £91  in  1913,  and  the  United 
States  with  £81,779  in  1921  and  £6,547  in  1913. 

I '"mps. — Total  value  of  imports  in  1921  was  £150,230,  of  which  Canada  is 
credited  with  £31  and  the  United  States  with  £37,819.  Canada's  share  was  nil  in 
1913,  when  the  United  States  supplied  pumps  to  a  value  of  £30,888  in  a  total  import 
of  £115,861  from  all  countries. 

Windmills. — The  total  value  of  imports  in  1921  was  £117,529,  and  in  1913, 
£79,771.  Canada  took  no  share  in  such  imports  in  1913,  but  is  credited  with  £1,023 
in  1921.  The  United  States  supplied  windmills  to  the  value  of  £96,110  in  1921  and 
£60,899  in  1913. 

nadian  engineering  plants  which  have  already  interested  themselves  in  South 
African  trade,  and  prospective  exporters,  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  in  the 
few  instances  of  increased  imports  into  South  Africa  last  year,  machinery  leads. 
These  are  mining,  printing,  water-boring,  and  manufacturing  machinery.  Both 
manufacturing  and  mining  machinery  show  value  of  import  of  over  £2,000,000. 

In  addition  to  such  imports  as  are  indicated  above,  there  are  supplies  for  the 
South  African  Government  Stores  such  as  air  compressors,  £3,103;  boilers,  £69,164; 
cranes,  £111,578;  elevators  and  lifts,  £8,619;  engines,  tractors  and  steam  rollers, 
£5,982;  machine  tools,  £17,986;  manufacturing  machinery,  £88,691;  printing  and 
bookbinding  machinery,  £11,148;  pumps,  £10,645;  sawing  machinery,  £5,681;  water- 
boring  machinery,  £85,343;  machinery,  all  other,  £142,305.  The  ability  of  Canadian 
engineering  firms  for  competition  in  overseas  fields  is  best  known  to  themselves,  but 
if  it  is  only  the  possibilities  that  are  required  to  induce  them  to  make  an  effort, 
surely  the  figures  indicated  showing  general  and  government  imports  will  warrant 
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an  endeavour  by  representation  on  the  spot.  Representation  in  London  (England) 
would  help  in  connection  with  the  South  African  Government  requirements,  but  the 
only  sure  method  for  both  prospective  fields  is  representation  on  the  spot.  For 
machinery  representation  Johannesburg  is  the  place. 

ELECTRIC   MACHINERY  AND  MATERIAL 

Electrical  material-batteries,  primary. — Total  value  of  imports  in  1921  was 
£29,823,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £218  as  against  £11,047  from  the  United  States. 

Cables  avd  wires. — Total  value  of  imports  was  £394,470  in  1921  as  compared  with 
£250,669  in  1913.  Canada  supplied  cable  and  wires  to  the  value  of  £33  in  1921  and 
£64  in  1913,  while  the  United  States  is  credited  with  £14,319  and  £29,518  in  1913 
and  1921  respectively. 

Quite  a  number  of  entries  under  the  heading  of  electrical  machinery  and 
material  show  increase  of  imports  over  1920.  All  through  the  past  year  the  writer 
has  heard  of  the  winderful  purchases  made  from  Germany  of  electrical  material,  but 
it  is  only  in  "  incandescent  lamps "  and  "  material  n.o.d."  that  she  figures  to  any 
extent  (incandescent  lamps,  £3,133;  "material  n.o.d./'  £14,010).  However,  some 
contracts  placed  for  delivery  this  year  if  completed  will  bring  them  well  back  to 
their  average  supply  previous  to  1914. 

Now  that  two  of  the  leading  municipalities  are  in  a  position  to  sell  power  freely, 
there  should  be  a  much  larger  sale  for  electrical  household  utensils.  The  position 
in  regard  to  fixtures  is  a  little  better  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  the  selling  of 
any  but  drop-lights  is  still  very  small  comparatively. 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL 

Railway  material,  n.o.d. — Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at 
£40,373  in  1921  as  against  £35,912  in  1913.  Canada's  share  was  nil  in  1913,  but  in 
1921  she  is  credited  with  shipments  to  the  value  of  £186.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  totalled  £4,638  in  1921  and  £304  in  1913. 

Tramway  material,  rolling  stoclc. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £55,063 
as  against  £28,403  in  1913  (Canada,  1913,  nil;  1921,  £46.  United  States,  1913, 
£11,794;  1921,  £41,006). 

Tramway  material,  all  other  except  sleepers. — Total  imports  were  valued  at 
£37,425  in  1921  and  £16,841  in  1913  (Canada,  1913,  nil;  1921,  £3.  United  States, 
1913,  £5,141;   1921,  £12,586). 

There  is  no  record  of  imports  from  Canada  of  light  rails  and  accessories  for 
industrial  purposes,  rails,  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  or  tramway  rails,  but  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  large  shipments  under  all  these  headings. 

In  industrial  and  heavier  rails  as  well  as  railway  material  of  all  kinds  both  for 
general  merchandise  and  for  Government  Stores  there  is  a  real  prospective  market 
for  Canadian  plants  in  a  position  to  quote  for  export,  owing  to  new  developments 
and  extensions  in  sight. 

Representation  is,  however,  essential,  and  now  more  important  than  ever  on 
Government  purchases.  The  policy  of  purchasing  through  the  High  Commissioner's 
Office  will,  it  is  true,  continue,  but  the  fact  of  being  able  to  refer  to  the  local  agents 
will  be  a  decided  leverage  in  the  placing  of  all  future  business  for  Government  pur- 
poses, and  of  course  on  genera]  merchandise  import  it  is  always  necessary. 

Last  year's  receipt  of  rails  for  the  South  African  Government  Railways  was  only 
£119,420  in  value.  This  means  fairly  large  requirements  in  the  future.  Out  of  last 
year's  total  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £118,500,  and  the  balance  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  locomotive  purchases  last  year  were  to  a  value  of  £1,875,826, 
an  increase  of  £580,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  shipments  received 
was  as  follows:  From  Canada,  £46,420;  United  States,  £54,489;  United  Kingdom, 
£1,765,980 ;  Belgium,  £8,332 ;  and  Germany,  £605,000. 
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Rolling  stock  imports  fox  the  Qovernmeiit  railways  fell  from  £2,280,718  in  1920 
lsI  year,  the  United  Kingdom  shipping  £1,714,720;  Canada,  £12,246; 
709;    France,   £11,584;   Holland,   £1,225;   and   the   United  States, 

Jt'll.STS. 

Under  the  heading  "railroad  material-  all  other  n.o.d.  excluding  sleepers  and 
."  the  total  Goyeramenl  purchases  Last  year  were  £284,829,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  shipped  £244,044;    Canada,  £18,288;   the  United  States,  £15,819; 
and  the  balance  was  divided  between  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 

VEHICLES   AM)   PARTS  THEREOF 

<  >nd  carts  and  purls  thereof. — The  1921  imports  were  valued  at  £38,688 
(Canada,  £15,889;  the  United  States,  £12,750).  In  1913  the  imports"  were  £41,905 
Canada.  t-U3S;  the  United  States,  £26,855). 

Motor  cars—  Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £626,701  (Canada,  £180,143; 
the  United  States,  £812,864;  and  Germany,  £14,273.    In  1913  the  total  imports  were 
Bl,100,867,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £157,178,  the  United  States  £383,871, 
and  Germany  £68,S18. 

/'  les.    Total  imports  during    1921  were  valued   at   £94,393  (Canada, 

E185;  the  United  States,  £20,547;  and  Germany,  £6,272). 

r  cars  and  power  lorries  (chassis). — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at 
€57,300  (Canada,  £25,133;  United  States,  £23,437). 

eai  and  power  lo¥ryJ  other  parts. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at 
£213,878  (Canada  £32,775;  United  States,  £124,644). 

W  Total  importe  in  1921,  £35,772,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 

r  1913.    Of  the  total  value  of  1921  imports  Canada  is  credited  with  £13,828, 
d  with  £387  in  1913.    The  share  of  the  United  States  was  £21,575  in  1921, 
as  compared  with  £7,999  in  1913. 

The  greater  part  of  Canada's  share  under  the  item  of  carts  and  carriages  and 
reof  must  be  credited  to  parts;  and  although  the  total  trade  dropped  by 
1  last  year,  this  is  one  line  on  which  Canada  has  increased  her  trade.  Repre- 
sentation  scores  again.  For  the  last  few  months  of  1921  the  trade  generally  were 
advising  that  shipments  from  other  sources  of  supply  were  at  pre-war  finish,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  Canadian  shipments  would  have  to  improve  in  this  respect 
or  the  trade  would  fall  away.  Out  of  last  year's  total  number  imported  in  motor  cars, 
Canada  leads  by  over  200.  The  total  imports  were  8,000  cars  fewer  than  in  1920. 
The  automotive  trade  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit  last  year,  but  there  is  every  chance 
of  a  big  improvement  this  year;  it  will  not,  however,  reach  the  average  annual  nor- 
mal requirements.  In  both  perambulators  and  wheelbarrows  Canada  continues  to 
hold  eome  share  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  figures  for  both  articles  of 
import  will  increase  in  the  future. 

ALUMINIUM   WARE,  ETC. 

A luminiumware,  including  hardware,  n.o.d. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued 
at  £46,893  (Canada,  £258;  United  States,  £1,605;  and  Germany,  £20,262). 

Enamelware. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £148,811,  Canada's  share 
amounting  to  £7,073;  United  States,  £9,756;  and  Germany,  £42,285. 

In  both  of  the  above  articles  of  import  Germany  has  truly  come  back  to  its  hold 
on  the  trade.  The  quality  of  German  enamelware  has  improved,  and  while  their 
prices  are  much  higher  than  the  pre-war,  their  quotations  are  on  the  average  about 
one-half  the  price  quoted  from  any  other  source  of  supply.  This  is  one  line  the 
Germans  have  delivered  promptly  and  at  quoted  prices,  with  the  exception  of  one 
period,  when  there  was  a  rapid  and  extreme  difference  in  the  value  of  exchange.  Since 
then  they  quoted  sterling.  Their  range  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  their  packing  and  invoicing  is  unequalled  by  any  other  suppliers.    They  also 
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nature  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  laid-down  cos:. 

Lamps  and  lampirare. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  Tamed  at  £61*818,  of 
Canada  contributed  £162  and  the  United  States  E r . "  _i .    While  thk  item  is  j 
for  metal  lamps,  it  does  include  lanterns,  on  which  Canada  has  built  up  a  nice 
and  whose  manufacturers  were  appreciated  for  deliveries  at  quoted  prices  u 
r^Trerae  faoraaiirns. 

Engine  packing. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £46,874,  of 
amount  Canada  sunnlied  £2 199  and  the  United  States  £12  '42     (Tn  1913  ( 
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nd  lives  up  to  contracts.  As  a  result  of  this  knowledge  and  experience, 
frican  importers  are  anxious  to  place  all  the  business  they  can  in  Canada, 
jordingly  incumbent  on  our  several  industries  to  make  the  endeavour,  and 
istrate  their  ability  to  compete.  The  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  is 
in  willing  to  co-operate  with  representatives  or  to  arrange  for  representation, 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  firm  with  reference  to  their  South  African 
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Traie  QfOfiBssHBiER  A.  Z.  Bbtax 

Yokehama,  July  15,  1922. — In  his  report  on  the  commercial  outlook  during  the 
last  six  months,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  optimistic,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  has  been  adverse  to  the 
extent  of  yen  368,570,000.  His  impressions,  however,  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
country's  foreign  sales  are  increasing  in  manufactured  goods,  while  the  increased 
importations  are  chiefly  made  up  of  raw  materials  and  fertilizers.  Compared  with 
the  first  half  of  1921.  the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  has  increased  34-1  per  cent, 
exports  and  imports  increasing  with  nearly  all  countries.    Exports  to  Canada  and 
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rhe  United  Stales  made  a  pain  of  46  per  cent,  while  imports  increased  by  4  per  cent. 
Germany  increased  her  sales  to  Japan  by  277  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first  six 
hi--  year,  while  Japan  greatly  augmented  her  exports  to  that  country. 

Taking  the  mouth  of  June  alone  and  comparing  the  figures  with  June  of  1921 
find  that  the  figures  work  out  as  follows: — 


June  1922  June  1921 

Yen  Yen 

Imports                                                                       157,194,000  146,607,000 

BxporU                                                                    146,3(56,000  106,727,000 


Total   303,560,000  253,334,000 

Import  Balance   10,828,000  39,880,000 


On  the  import  side  gains  were  noted  in  the  arrivals  of  rice,  wool,  saltpetre,  oil- 
cake, leather,  soda,  dyes,  wood  pulps,  pig  iron,  lead,  paper,  nails,  etc. 

TO  AMEND  MATTERS 

A:  the  recenl  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Japan  held 
in  I  okyo  during  the  Last  week  in  June,  there  were  a  number  of  very  important  ques- 
suased  which  will  show  the  serious  condition  of  business  existing  to-day. 
bills  were  read  on  the  opening  day,  which  were  to  be  discussed  afterwards 
1     and  resolutions  bearing  on  each  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment  for  their  consideration.    Among  the  most  important  bills  proposed  was  that 
nailing  or  the  authorities  to  take  measures  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  reduction 
91  '    ■  xpencfttures,  improving  the  currency  standing,  cuts  in  freight  and  parcel 
oal  rates,  abolition  of  the  business  tax,  etc.    This  all  goes  to  show  that  there  is  some- 
thing Stifling  business  at  the  present  time  which  must  he  reformed  before  the  depres- 
sion can  be  lifted.    These  meetings  are  still  in  progress,  attended  by  leading  business 
me)   of  the  country.    They  have  recommended  that  a  large  semi-official  organization 
be  inaugurated  to  make  investigations  as  to  the  development  of  foreign  trade  and 
urn  3tic  industries,  the  organization  to  ibe  composed  of  Government  officials,  business 
men,  manufacturers,  scholars  and  specialists. 

GENERAL  UNEASINESS 

I     re  seems  to  be  an  undercurrent  of  uneasiness  existent  in  all  business  circles. 
This  is  due  to  several  causes.    The  "  Nyubai "  or  wet  season  of  Japan  has  come  and 
gone,  but  was  quite  disappointing  to  the  farmers  and  those  interested  in  the  grain 
of  lack  of  rain,  which  usually  is  very  plentiful  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  farmers  depend  upon  and  must  have  rain  before  th'ey  are  able  to  transplant  the 
rice  crop.    Owing  to  lack  of  rain  this  year  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  farmers 
unable  to  get  this  crop  in  and  much  of  that  planted  was  withered  up  by  the  dry 
3pell.    This  had  the  effect  of  "boosting"  the  price  of  rice  considerably.    Then  again 
the  new  Government  has  been  threatening  to  introduce  measures  for  bringing  down 
commodity  prices,  and  themselves  have  begun  a  policy  of  retrenchment  in  Government 
expenditures,  particularly  in  their  army  and  navy  estimates.   The  continued  excess  of 
import?  has  also  tended  to  give  an  air  of  pessimism  to  'business,  while  this  being  the 
middle  of  the  year,  is  a  time  of  financial  settlements  which  keep  firms  occupied  along 
other  lines. 

SILK  MARKET  WEAK 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  the  raw  silk  market  became  lively  on  account 
of  American  purchases  and  the  price  went  up  to  over  yen  2,000  per  bale.  About 
the  1st  of  July,  however,  the  Imperial  Silk  Co.,  a  semi-official  body  formed  about 
eighteen  months  ago  with  the  object  of  maintaining  prices,  began  to  sell  freely  from 
their  stock,  and  since  that  time  prices  have  dropped  below  yen  1900.00  As  a  result 
operators  have  taken  steps  to  try  and  check  this  downward  tendency  by  reducing 
working  hours  at  filatures  to  nine  hours  instead  of  the  usual  thirteen,  by  closing  up 
filatures  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  by  asking  reelers  to  hold  back  their  silk  from 
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the  Yokahama  Exchange.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  reduce  the  stocks  on  hand 
and  to  bolster  up  the  price.  This  has  had  its  effect  also  in  the  Habutao  trade,  and 
we  understand  that  some  of  the  operators  in  Kanagawa  have  suspended  weaving 
operations  for  a  month. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

The  tone  of  the  Tokyo  market  has  been  weak  of  late  owing  to  large  recovery  of 
funds,  which  also  resulted  in  a  lower  discount  rate. 

According  to  the  Finance  Department's  report  just  issued  the  specie  holdings 
of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Japan  showed  a  total  of  yen  1,868,000,000  on 
June  30  and  was  divided  as  follows: — 

Specie   held   in   Japan   Yen  1,221,000,000 

Specie  held  abroad   674,000,000 

Specie  held  abroad  showed  a  decrease  of  yen  8,000,000  as  compared  with  June 
15,  and  yen  53,000,000  as  compared  with  March  31  last. 

Japanese  exchange  remains  fairly  steady,  although  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 
increased  the  rate  on  America  lately  from  47|  to  47|  on  T.T.  and  from  48£  to  48| 
for  four  months'  sight  buying.  Since  May  exports  of  raw  silk  have  increased,  so 
that  funds  kept  abroad  show  a  corresponding  increase  as  well  as  better  the  Japanese 
exchange  rate. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Buenos  Aires,  July  6,  1922. — Before  dealing  with  the  question  of  representation 
in  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  it  is  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  exporters  to  cer- 
tain facts  which  are  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  market  is  one  of  the  most  keenly 
competitive  in  the  world,  and  prices  are  usually  cut  to  the  lowest  cent.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  from  this  competition  that  a  high  quality  is  demanded  in  the  majority 
of  imported  products,  and  second-class  goods  can  only  be  sold  at  correspondingly  low, 
or  possibly  unremunerative,  prices.  A  further  result  is  that  the  seller  seeks  the 
buyer,  and  not  vice  versa. 

These  conditions  have  been  accentuated  during  the  past  two  years  by  the 
accumulation  of  post-war  stocks,  the  recent  depression  in  business,  and  the  necessity 
which  all  manufacturing  nations  are  under  of  rinding  wider  markets  for  their  pro- 
ducts. Never  has  competition  been  keener  than  at  present;  at  the  same  time,  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  more  favourable  period  for  the  introduction  of  Canadian 
goods,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  with  previous  sources  of  supply,  and  the  treat- 
ment received  by  Argentine  importers  at  the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers,  during 
the  period  of  adjustment  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  above  remarks  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  representation, 
as  the  world  competition  referred  to  compels  the  adoption  of  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  have  been  found,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
and  economical — methods  which  have  borne  the  test  of  time,  and  cannot  be  changed 
without  the  risk  of  financial  loss  at  the  best,  and  total  failure  at  the  worst. 

preliminary  steps 

Before  deciding  to  enter  the  Argentine  market,  it  is  always  desirable  for  a 
manufacturer  to  make  all  inquiries  possible  as  to  the  demand  for  his  product,  and 
the  probable  success  of  his  efforts.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative down,  not  necessarily  to  sell  goods,  but  to  look  over  the  ground  and  obtain 
information  at  first  hand.  This  enables  him  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  competition 
which  he  is  likely  to  meet,  the  present  sources  of  supply,  the  quality  and  price  of 
competing  products,  and  such  special  conditions  of  the  market  as  may  be  of  import- 
ance to  him  m  arriving  at  a  decision. 
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Such  a  trip  is  necessarily  expensive,  ami  if  the  cost  is  considered  too  high  to 
ut  sn.-h  visit  as  a  preliminary  to  entering  the  market,  information  can  gener- 
ahy  1.,'  obtained  from  the  tiles  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  and  always 
by  communicating  either  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa 
ox  tiu1  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

\UNI'  I  ACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  usual  method  of  Belling  goods  in  the  Argentine  is  by  means  of  manufac- 
'  representatives,  who  have  offices  and  a  suitable  organization  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  art  as  agents  for  the  firms  which  they  represent.  These  manufacturers'  repre- 
Bentatives  do  no1  purchase  on  their  own  account,  and  have  no  financial  dealings 
with  the  manufacturers  other  than  the  drawing  of  their  commissions;  thus,  no  large 
ut  <>f  capital  is  required  in  their  business,  and  their  success  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  energy  which  they  display,  and  the  nature  of  their  clientele. 

A  good  representative  of  this  character  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  a  manufacturer 
who  desires  to  secure  a  firm  footing  in  the  Argentine.  He  will,  in  his  own  interest, 
deal  only  with  arms  in  good  standing,  and  if  desired  will  provide  financial  reports 
upon  all  new  clients,  attaching  these  reports  to  orders.  He  will  be  able  to  advise 
bis  principals  of  any  changes  in  the  rating  of  buyers,  and  watch  the  collection  of 
moneys  as  they  become  due.  He  will  also  keep  his  principals  advised  of  market  con- 
ditions,  changes  in  prices,  new  opportunities,  and  act  in  general  as  a  branch  office 
of  the  house  which  he  represents.    The  advantages  of  such  a  service  are  obvious,  and 

Lently  explain  the  preference  for  this  means  of  representation  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive market  like  the  Argentine. 

It  is  customary,  and  in  many  cases  essential,  to  provide  the  manufacturer's 
tentative  with  a  liberal  supply  of  samples  free  of  charge.  This  question  of 
samples  is  a  cause  of  frequent  discussion  and  dispute;  it  should  be  obvious,  however, 
that  a  representative  can  no  more  be  expected  to  pay  for  them  than  a  travelling  sales- 
man would  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  samples  which  he  carries  with  him  on  his  trips. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  manufacturer's  representative  should 
also  be  provided  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  any  other  literature  which  may  be 
issued  by  the  manufacturer,  and  if  this  literature  is  printed  in  Spanish,  so  much 
the  better.  A  word  of  warning  should  be  given  here  as  to  the  technical  terms  and 
special  modes  of  expression  used  in  Spanish- American  countries:  it  is  impossible 
to  take  too  much  care  in  the  translation  and  preparation  of  printed  matter,  and 
drafts  should  always  be  submitted  to  an  expert  before  being  finally  passed.  As  a  rule, 
the  manufacturer's  representative  is  willing  to  check  over  such  drafts  and  make  any 
suggestions  or  corrections  which  may  be  advisable. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires  is  always  prepared  to  make  sugges- 
tions to  exporters  in  regard  to  the  names  of  suitable  agents,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
communicate  with  him  before  final  action  is  taken  (this  does  not  of  course  apply  to 
cases  where  the  exporter  has  already  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  on  the 
ground).  Once  appointed,  the  representative  should  receive  the  loyal  support  of  his 
principals,  and  careful  and  prompt  attention  to  such  matters  as  cabled  inquiries, 
shipping  instructions,  packing  requirements,  etc.,  should  be  given. 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  appointing  manufacturers' 
representatives  rather  than  dealing  direct  with  importers.  For  instance,  the  large 
department  stores,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Buenos  Aires,  frequently  buy  through 
their  London,  New  York,  or  Paris  houses,  and  in  addition  send  their  buyers  abroad. 
This  enables  them  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  latest  fashions  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  to  select  those  goods  which  are  most  likely  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
Argentine  buyer.  In  such  cases  the  obvious  course  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
is  to  communicate  with  the  New  York  or  London  houses,  supplying  them  with  cata- 
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logues,  and  if  possible  meeting  the  buyers  on  their  periodical  trips  abroad.  The 
largest  department  store  in  Buenos  Aires  has  a  purchasing  office  in  New  York,  which 
has  already  expressed  its  willingness  to  deal  with  Canadian  firms  whenever  possible. 

HEAVY   MACHINERY,  ETC. 

Another  instance  in  which  exceptional  action  must  be  taken  is  in  the  case  of 
such  goods  as  motor  trucks,  agricultural  machinery,  road  machinery,  tractors,  and 
other  supplies  of  a  similar  character.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  arrange  for  the  exhibition  of  his  product  in  a  showroom,  warehouse,  or  store, 
where  a  prospective  purchaser  can  examine  them  and  compare  them  with  competing 
articles  in  the  same  line.  A  manufacturer's  representative,  as  such,  seldom  has  the 
necessary  facilities,  and  it  therefore  becomes  essential  to  deal  with  a  large  importing 
house  handling  similar  goods.  Even  then,  the  manufacturer  can  hardly  expect  the 
importer  to  make  the  investment  of  capital  which  is  required  to  maintain  a  stock 
of  such  expensive  lines,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  ship  on  consignment,  open 
account,  or  at  least  on  long  terms  of  credit.  Suitable  precautions  should  therefore 
be  taken  to  select  a  firm  of  good  standing  for  this  purpose,  and  careful  consideratioo 
given  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  enter. 

Several  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  have  in  the  past  tried  to  obtain  an 
entry  of  their  products,  but  have  refused  to  send  machines  on  consignment,  or  to 
expend  money  on  propaganda,  warehouse  space,  etc.;  such  efforts  are  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

MAILED  SAMPLES 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  sell  goods  in  the  Argentine  by  mailing  samples  direct  to 
prospective  buyers,  and  certain  failure  will  be  the  result  of  any  effort  along  these 
lines.  All  samples  passing  through  the  mail  are  subject  to  duty,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  customs  broker  in  order  to  clear  them.  This  involves  a 
minimum  expense  to  the  addressee  of  $2.50  Canadian  currency,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  firms  are  not  going  to  pay  such  a  sum  for  an  article  which  they  may 
not  desire,  and  which  may  be  of  no  use  to  them  whatever. 

Importers  and  others  have  had  so  many  samples  sent  to  them  in  the  past  by 
manufacturers  unfamiliar  with  the  above  conditions,  that  they  do  not  even  trouble 
to  inquire  about  them,  but  leave  them  in  the  post  office,  to  be  either  destroyed  or 
returned  to  the  senders. 

DIRECT  REPRESENTATION 

A  limited  number  of  the  large  importers  in  the  Argentine  deal  direct  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  but  this  is  not  the  customary  method,  except  in  the  few  special 
cases  mentioned  above.  Where  such  conditions  exist,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
competitor  to  introduce  his  goods,  as  connections  have  already  been  established  on  a 
footing  of  mutual  satisfaction,  and  the  importer  is  unwilling  to  experiment  with  a 
new  product,  even  with  some  advantage  in  price. 

COMMISSION  HOUSES  IN  CANADA 

Neither  is  it  usual  for  importers  to  buy  through  commission  houses  which  have 
their  head  offices  in  Canada.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek;  importers  do  not  wish, 
in  case  of  difficulty,  to  write  to  Canada  and  wait  for  two  months  before  they  can  receive 
a  reply  to  their  communications — they  prefer  to  discuss  matters  with  a  representa- 
tive on  the  ground,  and  hold  him  to  account  for  any  difficulties  which  may  arise. 
Further,  such  commission  houses  have  to  be  paid  for  their  services  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  the  price  in  the  Argentine  is  naturally  increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
payments.  Where  competition  is  so  intense,  a  difference  of  one  or  two  per  cent  in 
the  price  of  goods  may  be  sufficient  to  influence  the  direction  in  which  orders  are 
placed,  and  this  fact  alone  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  business  with  commission 
houses  in  Canada. 
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TRAVELLING  SALESMEN 

S  mi  manufacturers  make  a  practice  of  sending  qualified  salesmen  on  a  tour 
throughout  South  America,  and  this  method  is  sometimes  attended  with  good  results. 
I  is,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  goods  which  he  handles, 

understands  factory  methods,  and  is  in  a  position  to  settle  any  questions  raised  by 
tht  prospective  customer  in  regard  to  changes  in  design,  quality  of  goods,  etc.,  with- 
out reference  to  his  principals.  At  the  same  time,  he  cannot  maintain  the  close 
contact  with  customers  which  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturers'  representa- 
liw  ;  i.d  tin-  is  :i  disadvantage  in  a  market  where  business  is  so  largely  the  result  of 
personal  association. 

It  it  is  decided  to  send  a  salesman  on  a  tour  through  the  Argentine,  he  should 
be  carefully  Belected;  in  the  first  place,  he  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
Spani.-h,  and  seme  previous  experience  (not  necessarily  as  a  salesman)  of  the  country. 
Be  should  also  he  a  man  of  fair  education,  and  able  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the 
day  in  an  intelligent  manner.  These  requirements  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Argen- 
tine importer  does  not  always  wish  to  discuss  business  matters  with  his  visitor — he 
v  i..  frequently  talk  of  many  other  subjects  which  may  be  of  interest  to  him,  and  the 
Canadian  Balesman,  new  to  the  ground,  may  leave  with  the  feeling  that  his  visit  has 
been  m  -  iccessful.  If,  however,  the  impression  which  he  has  made  is  favourable, 
the  buyer  will  receive  him  cordially  at  a  later  date,  and  possibly,  after  several  hours' 
casual  conversation,  may  place  an  order  which  will  surprise  the  salesman  by  its  size. 
It  should  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  such  a  salesman  should  be  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
or  at  least  of  British  extraction. 

In  general,  however,  the  importer  in  the  Argentine  prefers  to  deal  with  a  manu- 
facturers' representative,  rather  than  with  a  travelling  salesman.  Experience  has 
confirmed  his  judgment  in  this  matter,  as  many  cases  have  occurred  of  orders  being 
placed  with  travelling  salesmen  for  goods  in  accordance  with  samples  exhibited,  and 
when  the  goods  arrived  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  Frequently 
goods  have  not  arrived  at  all,  or  have  been  subject  to  delay  or  damage  in  transit.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  importer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer,  and  prefers  to  have 
some  one  on  the  ground  with  whom  he  can  communicate  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
whom  he  can  hold  responsible  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

Por  this  reason,  a  manufacturer  who  sends  a  salesman  through  the  Argentine 
should  authorize  him  to  appoint  an  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  to  act  in  his  absence, 
and  buyers  should,  at  a  suitable  time,  be  notified  by  letter  of  the  name  of  this 
agent. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

Special  arrangements  are  necessary  where  Canadian  manufacturers  desire  to 
tender  for  Government  requirements.  The  Argentine  Government  Departments  do 
not  keep  lists  of  "  Approved  manufacturers,"  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  countries. 
J  :  tender  of  any  manufacturer  is  accepted  for  consideration,  provided  that  it  is 
presented  by  a  local  representative  possessing  authority  to  submit  tenders  and  sign 
contracts  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  such  manufacturer.  The  necessary- 
authorization  consists  of  a  power  of  attorney  executed  before  a  notary  and  legalized 
by  an  Argentine  Consular  officer. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  Canadian  manufacturer  is  thus  represented 
in  the  Argentine.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
several  manufacturers  are  at  present  in  a  favourable  position  to  compete  for  Govern- 
ment supplies,  more  especially  with  reference  to  railway  material,  building  supplies, 
coal,  lumber,  and  general  steel  and  iron  products. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  a  local  representative 
to  act  for  a  foreign  manufacturer: — 

Por  la  presente  autorizamos  a  los  Senores  para  representarnos 

ante  el  Superior  Gobierno  Argentino  en  las  licitaciones  publicas  y  privadas  que  llegasen  a 
efectuar,  como  tambien  para  presentar  precios  y     firmar  contratos  en  nuestro  nombre. 

Signed  

Attested  

Notary  Public. 

Legalised  

Argentine  Consul. 

SUMMARY 

On  the  whole,  the  type  of  representation  to  be  adopted  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  depends  upon  the  class  of  goods  which  it  is  desired  to  sell.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  the  practice  of  appointing  a  manufacturers'  representative 
in  Buenos  Aires  offers  by  far  the  greatest  chances  of  success,  with  the  few  minor 
exceptions  noted  above,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  adopted. 

As  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  judge,  there  is  a  disposition  among  importers 
to  look  with  favour  upon  Canadian  competition;  thus,  although  business  is  tempor- 
arily depressed,  the  present  seems  a  favourable  time  for  making  arrangements  with 
an  eye  to  the  future,  so  that  when  the  tide  turns,  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  opportunities  which  will  then  present  themselves. 

AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Alelbourne,  June  20,  1922. — Under  recent  by-laws  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Customs,  the  following  are  added  to  the  list  of  material  and  articles  which 
may  be  imported  into  Australia  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  if  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  specified  goods,  or  for  specified  purposes,  within  the  Commonwealth:  

MATERIALS  AND  MINOR  ARTICLES  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 

GOODS  WITHIN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

(Provided  security  is  given  by  the  owner  that  such  will  be  used  for  that 
purpose  only,  and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector  within  six  months,  or  such  further  time  as  the  collector  may  allow, 
after  delivery  by  the  customs.) 

Anchovies  (fish),  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sauces. 
Antimony,  crimson,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 
Blades,  stainless  steel,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  table  knives. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  1  inch  and  under  in  length  by  \  inch  in  diameter,  for  use  in  manufacture  of 
stoves. 

Buckles,  leather  covered,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  apparel,  and  metal  buckles  for  use  in 

manufacture  of  leather  belts. 
Chain,  metal  driving,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  box  board  printing  and  portable  sawing 

machines. 
Chains,  fur  (textile). 

Copper,  ingots,  blocks,  and  pigs,  not  exceeding  a  purity  of  98.5  per  cent,  for  use  in  manufac- 
ture of  copper  angles,  bars,  plates,  rods,  sheets,  strips,  and  tees,  also  brass,  yellow  metal, 
and  other  non-ferrous  alloy,  angles,  bars,  channels,  plates,  rods,  strips,  and  tees. 

Engines.  4-cylinder  internal  combustion  motor,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  cultivators  or  motor 
ploughs. 

Fasteners,  of  the  type  known  as  "Lightning." 

Fibreboard,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  bags,  portmanteaux,  trunks,  etc.,  the  f.o.b.  value  of 

which  is  not  less  than  £35  per  ton. 
Forgings,  in  the  rough,  viz. :    tissue  forceps,  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  shears,  scapel,  Mayo- 

Oshner  forceps,  dissecting  forceps,   sinus  forceps,   tongue   forceps,   skull   elevator,  towel 

clips  (forceps),  and  lion  forceps  (bone),  for  use  in  manufacture  of  surgical  and  veterinary 

instruments. 

Glyso  core  oil  compound,  paint  powder  and  paste  powder,  for  cores  and  moulds  for  production 
of  metal  castings. 

Iron  and  steel :  billets,  Netherton  and  Yorkshire  iron,  for  use  \n  the  manufacture  of  locomo- 
tives. 
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Niokeilftd  tinned  sheets,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  screw  caps  for  bottles. 
N     tel  •  \>  r.  shaped,  In  tlu>  Hat,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  electro-plated  ware, 
l  .i:  <  r  hoard,  socking,  surface  coated,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
I'aiur.  1  Vvalrnmania,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ceremic  transfers. 

;i:ul  lulu  s,  siiuare  close  jointed  tubing  of  any  diameter,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  bed- 
steads. 

i-  use  in  iiKinufacture  of  cheese  and  other  purposes. 
Shafts.  golf  club,  of  any  kind  of  wood. 
Timber,  for  piano  soundboards. 

.    :  cks.  ste.  l  plates,  and  combination  locks,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  bank  vault  and 

drill-proof  doors,  and  steel  safes. 
Wax,  montan,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes. 
\\    i    pa  ratlin,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  wooden  matches. 
Whltlnffi  for  use  in  manufacture  of  rubber. 

annealed  iron  and  annealed  mild  steel  wire,  21 -gauge  and  finer,  and  galvanized  wire, 

Hi-iiauge  and  liner,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  woven  wire. 
W  ire,  gliding  metal,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  electro-plated  ware. 
Wire,  ribbon,  hardened  and  tempered,  for  use  in  surveyors'  measuring  chains. 
Wii  .  b11v<  r,  and  copper,  plated  or  unplated,  less  than  .0177  of  an  inch,  for  use  in  manufacture 

of  strings  for  musical  instruments. 

MACHINES,   MACHINE   TOOLS   AND  APPLIANCES 

(But  nol  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  if  any, 
when  not  integral  parts  of  the  exempt  machines.) 

!'•  Her  meters  for  recording  steam  and  air  flow  and  flue  gas  and  superheat  temperature. 

orklng  briquetting  plant,  comprising  crushing,  drying,  cooling,  and  briquetting  machines 
ai.d  appliances,  including  the  necessary  structural  steel  work  and  conveyors  therefor. 
Comb  foundation  mills  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  comb  foundations  for  beehives. 
Cotton  and  elastic  covers,  for  buffing  pads. 
Covering  machines,  for  putting  paper  backs  on  magazines. 

Electric  batteries,  primary,  and  parts  thereof,  for  use  in  railroad  signalling. 
Electric  recorders,  CO.  2. 
Electric  train  stop  mechanism. 

Electric  machines  and  appliances,   for  the  production  and  distribution  for  electricity  from 
brown  coal. 

GranulatorSi  wet,  rotary   (Colton)   for  disintegrating  sugar  after  it  has  been  mixed  with 

glucose  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery. 
Knives,  cylinder,  for  use  with  coir  mat  clipping  or  shearing  machines. 
Mandrel  bars,  steel,  for  use  in  drawing  copper  tubes. 
Printers'  bronzing  machines. 

Rotary  machine  (Stokes)  for  compressing  the  compound  into  tablets  (confectionery). 
Stokers,  mechanical  (Cox),  for  burning  coke  breeze. 

Woodworking    machines,    viz. :    moulding,    four-sided    machines ;    three    drum,  sandpapering 
machines  ;  and  double  rip  and  cross-cut  saw  machines. 


TENDERS  FOR  BRIDGE  ACROSS  SYDNEY  HARBOUR 

In  the  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  929,  dated  November  21,  1921,  a  report  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross  was  published  advising  that  tenders  were  invited  by  the 
nment  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  construction  of  the  superstructure  and 
tire  of  a  cantilever  bridge  across  'Sydney  harbour  from  Dawe's  Point  to 
Milson's  Point,  embracing  a  main  span  of  1,600  feet  in  the  clear,  centre  to  centre  of 
main  piers,  or  2,600  feet  centre  to  centre  of  anchor  piers.    The  total  length  of  the 
■  included  in  tender  is  3,816  feet  centre  to  centre  of  abutments.    The  deck  of  the 
bridge  is  to  include  four  lines  of  rail  and  a  roadway  35  feet  wide  between  main 
trusses;  and  cantilevered  outside  the  main  trusses  on  the  "Western  side,  a  footway 
15  feet  wide,  and  on  the  Eastern  side  a  motor  roadway  18  feet  wide.    Copies  of  the 
nation  including  general  conditions  and  schedule  of  quantities  were  forwarded 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  Department  of  Kail- 
ways  and  Canals,  Ottawa,  from  whom  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  and  bridge 
builders  are  able  to  obtain  copies. 

tification  has  just  been  received  from  the  Agent  General  for  New  South 
Wales  in  London,  England,  stating  that  the  time  for  receipt  of  tenders  has  been 
extended  from  October  31,  1922,  until  September  1,  1923. 

Further  information  required  by  prospective  tenderers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Chief  •  Engineer  of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  New  South  Wales. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  8,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  August  8.  Those  for  the  week  ending  August  1  are  also  given  for 
the"  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending-    Week  ending- 


August  8, 

An  p"i  i  q1*  1 

Parity 

1  Q99 

1922 

. .   .  .£ 

1.00 

$4.80 

$4  .4680 

$4.4659 

Fr. 

1 . 

.193 

.0816 

.  0820 

1  • 

.193 

.0459 

.0454 

Holland  

Florin 

1  • 

.402 

.3888 

.3884 

Fr. 

1  - 

.  193 

.0769 

.0774 

.Pes. 

1  • 

.193 

.1555 

.1557 

.Esc. 

1 . 

1 .08 

.0726 

.0728 

Fr. 

1  3 

.193 

.1906 

.1910 

Mk. 

1  • 

.238 

.0013 

.0014 

.  Dr. 

1  • 

.  193 

.0325 

.0326 

Kr. 

1  • 

.  268 

.1724 

.1696 

Kr. 

1  • 

.  268 

.2623 

.2618 

Kr. 

1  . 

.268 

.2158 

.2158 

Yen 

1  • 

.498 

.4799 

.4836 

R. 

1  • 

2s. 

.2926 

.2964 

..  ..$ 

1  • 

$1 . 00 

1.0025 

1.0050 

..$ 

.49846 

.4874 

.4924 

Pes. 

.44 

.3629 

.3668 

Mil. 

.3245 

.1368 

.1381 

.193 

No  quotation 

. .  ..£ 

4.86 

4  .4861 

4  .4647 

.. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1 . 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1  . 

l      .9354-. 9429 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.9346-. 941; 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

I. 

..  ..$ 

1 . 

St.  Vincent .  . 

..  ..$ 

1 . 

..  ..$ 

Shanghai,  China 

.  ...Tael 

.631 

.7719 

.7832 

Batavia,  Java.  . 

Guilder 

.402 

.3834 

.3869 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.49 

.5188 

.5200 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  btoii 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Kivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

266.  Wheat  and  grain, — A  first-class  Glasgow  firm  of  importers  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  from  Eastern  Canada,  would  like  to  get  a  first-class  connection  in 
Vancouver. 

267.  Barley,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  cor*}  (maize). — Canadian  grain  exporters  desiring 
to  get  in  touch  with  commission  agents  in  Holland,  should  communicate  with  an 
Amsterdam  firm. 

268.  Barley. — A  Rotterdam  firm  wish  to  import  brewing  barley  from  Canada. 
45145—3 
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69.  Linseed  oil  cakes. —  \  concern  in  Holland  are  interested  in  importing 
ting  ed  oil  cakes. 

Flour.  A  London  company  desire  correspondence  with  :i  firm  of  brokers 
\\h<>  are  in  close  touch  with  principal  mills  producing  hard  wheat  Hour  from  patents 
downwards.  This  firm  would  buy  preferably  c.i.f.  Great  Britain,  cash  against 
documents,  but  would  qo1  mind  opening  a  banker's  credit  covering  purchases. 

271.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  desire  to  represent  a  good  Canadian 
dour  mill. 

372,  Quaker  oats.  —  A  Barbados  firm  desire  quotations  on  quaker  oats  in  bulk, 
-hipp.d  in  barrels  containing  90  and  L80  pounds.  Quotations  c.i.f.  if  possible,  other- 
w  ise  f.o.b.  seaport. 

•J 7."..  Canned  goods.-  A  eoneorn  in  Holland  wish  to  represent,  on  a  commission 
basis,  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods  or  other  products  suitable  for  exportation 
to  the  1  hitch  Baal  Indies. 

-71.  Canned  fruit  and  vegetables. — A  commission  agent  in  Holland  wishes  to 
represent  a  good  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

275.  Canned  salmon.  -Canadian  canned  salmon  exporters  desiring  representation 
in  Holland  arc  requested  to  write  to  a  firm  in  Rotterdam. 

276.  Pollard  and  cornmeal. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  desires  c.i.f. 
as  "ii  pollard  and  cornmeal.    Terms  as  per  arrangement  with  customers  and 

supplying  firms. 

277.  Codfish  and  potatoes. — A  Havana  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 

and  dealers  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis. 

278.  Bacon. — A  Rotterdam  concern  wish  to  represent  a  good  Canadian  bacon 
exporter. 

279.  Lard. — A  Dutch  commission  agent  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  lard 
manufacturers  regarding  representation  in  Holland. 

280.  Food  products. — Any  Canadian  manufacturers  of  food  products  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Rotterdam. 

281.  Foodstuffs,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. — A  firm  of  commission  and 
manufacturers'  agents  in  Barbados  wish  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flour, 
cornmeal,  canned  goods  (including  salmon,  corned  beef  and  sardines),  shelf  hard- 
ware, calcium  carbide,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Miscellaneous 

282.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  firm  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  desire  to  represent 
(  ianadian  manufacturers  of  men's  and  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  on  a  commission  basis. 
Full  lines  of  samples,  either  singles  or  pairs,  required. 

283.  Chemicals. — A  firm  in  Rotterdam  are  desirous  of  acting  as  the  representa- 
tives  "ii  commission  basis  of  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  chemicals  for 
sugar  works,  pharmaceutical  chemicals  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

284.  Surgical  rubber  goods. — A  Rotterdam  concern  are  in  a  good  position  to 
represent  on  a  commission  basis  a  Canadian  firm  wishing  to  ship  surgical  rubber 
goods  to  Holland. 

285.  Enamelware. — Canadian  firms  wishing  to  ship  enamelware  suitable  for  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  are  requested  to  communicate  with  a  firm  of  commission  agents 
in  Rotterdam. 

286.  Machinery. — A  consulting  engineer  practising  throughout  the  West  Indies 
desires  to  open  up  correspondence  with  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  machinery 
and  wishing  to  enter  the  West  Indian  market. 

287.  Hay. — A  Rotterdam  firm  desire  to  buy  hay  from  Canada  on  their  own 
account  or  to  represent  a  good  Canadian  hay  exporter  if  an  agent  is  desired.  The 
kinds  required  are  green  quality  and  sound  meadow  hay  or  timothy  and  clover 
mixture  of  good  quality. 
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288.  Wallpaper. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  like  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  wallpaper  manufacturers. 

289.  Iron  ore. — Firms  interested  in  shipping  iron  ore  to  Holland  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  a  concern  in  Rotterdam. 

290.  Handles. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Cape  Town  desire  to  repre- 
sent, on  a  commission  basis,  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  pick  and  shovel  handles. 

291.  Douglas  fir  logs. — A  Japanese  firm  require  100,000  Douglas  fir  logs, 
unpeeled,  8  inches  to  10  inches  diameter,  18  to  20  feet  long.  This  firm  use  about 
500,000  pieces  a  year,  and  if  the  first  shipment  from  Canada  is  successful  future 
business  will  probably  result. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Porsanger,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Victorian, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  18;  Albania.  Ciinard  Line,  Aug.  19;  Canopic, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  19;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd., 
Aug.  25;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  26;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  26;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  about  Sept.  1;  Megaritic,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  9. 

To  London. — Arino,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  15;  Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
Aug.  15;  Dunbridge,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  19;  Canadian  Con- 
structor. Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  24;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line, 
Aug.  19;  Andania.  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  26;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  about  Sept.  2. 

To  Glasgow. — Can  ad  inn  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug. 
18;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Aug.  26;  Cassandra,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  31;  Satu-rnia,  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line,  Sept.  8;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  9. 

To  Hull. — Gal ty more,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Avonmouth. — Cabotia,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  18;  Cornishman,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line.  Aug.  19;  Oxonian.  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  26;  Mottisfont,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  about  Sept.  2. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  17;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  24;  Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Line, 
Aug.  31. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Lino,  Aug.  L8;  Cairnav on,  Thom- 
son Line,  Aug.  25;  Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  about  Sept.  1. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  16;  Vedic, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30;  Minncdosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.  30. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Londonderry. — Bamore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  15;  Melmore  Head,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Belfast. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  15;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
Aug.  30. 

To  Baltic  Scandinavian  Ports,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  etc. — Shooters  Island, 
Sprague  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Antwerp. — Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Aug.  16;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  16;  Minncdosa ,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30. 
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To  Havrk. — Porsanger,  I.O.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 

T<>  Liymoitii.  Ciu-munia;.  a\p  London.    Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  26. 
To  Hamburg.    Carrigam  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  20;  TJocrda,  1.0.  Transports, 
1  fed  .  abort  Am-.  30;  /v,o7.  Rogers  a  Webb,  Sept.  r>. 

To  Rotterdam.-— W«s< em  I'lains.  t.O.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  22;  Lore?  Bown- 
Head  Lino.  Aug.  2~> ;  Ih'itcl,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  Copenhagen.-  fiftootfers  Island,  Sprague  Lines,  Sept.  1. 

To  Barbados,  TniNimn,  ami  Demerara. — Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine.  Aug.  16. 

To  Bermuda,  R  Ann  ados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Matt  aw  a,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Beltze  (British  Honduras). — 
Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  24. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  25;  Vauban, 
Lampott  &  Hclt,  Aug.  26. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Montrose,  New  Zealand  Line,  Aug.  23; 
Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  30. 

To  Sr.  John's  (Xi  i.iO  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  16. 

To  India  and  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  in  August. 

To  Soi  i  h  Africa. — Fantee,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Aug.  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Hamburg,  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian 
PacifiV  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  22;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  about  Sept.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Eeid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamships  Companies,  Aug.  19  and  26. 

From  Halifax 

To  LrvEnpooL  (via  St.  John's,  Nfld.). — Digby,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Aug.  26. 
To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston  and  Outports  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Sept.  £ 
To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Koyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Aug.  18. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  August. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  middle  September. 

To  London,  Hull,  and  Leith  (Bergen  and  Christiania  if  inducements  offer). — 
Anten,  Transoceanic  Co.,  Aug. -Sept. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Saint  Joseph,  French  Line, 
August;  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August-September;  Indiana,  French  Line,  Sept.  12. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Tonghing,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early 
September. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  early  October. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  18;  Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  7 ;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  22. 
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To  Yokohama.  K«»be.  H«»no  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Sept.  2. 

To  New  York  and  Philadelphia  (via  Panama  Canal). — Katrina,  Luckenbach 
Line,  August. 

To  Yokohama.  K«»be.  Shanghai,  and  Takibar. — Canadian  Inventor.  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine.  Sept.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Nagasaki,  Shanghai.  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona 
Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  Aug.  26;  Yokohama  Maru.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug. 
29;  Harold  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Sept.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. —  Wairuna,  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 
Aug.  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Hauraki,  Canadian 
Australasian  Line,  Sept.  in. 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 
Aug.  30. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish.  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine.  Sept.  5. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Baja  California,  Latin- 
America  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Begv.lus,  Latin-America  Line,  Sept.  1. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Aug.  IT;  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Aug.  27,  and  sailings  every 
ten  days  thereafter. 

HOW  TO   GET  A  TOOTING  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS   EAST  INDIES 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  international 
trade,  the  offer  of  the  Division  of  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Buitenzorg.  Java,  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  advice  to  over- 
seas manufacturers  and  exporters  is  specially  welcome,  says  the  British  Export 
Gazette.  The  primary  aim  of  the  Division  of  Commerce  is  to  facilitate  business 
relations  between  the  East  India  Islands  and  foreign  countries,  and  as  few  merchants 
or  manufacturers  in  the  latter  have  at  their  disposal  the  addresses  of  importing  or 
exporting  houses  in  the  islands,  the  provision  of  this  information  alone  would  be  of 
enormous  value  to  any  wishing  to  trade  with  these  markets:  All  that  has  to  be 
done  by  the  applying  firm  is  to  write  to  the  Division  of  Commerce  setting  forth  the 
particular  requirements  and  the  latter  at  once  take  practical  steps  to  place  them  in 
touch  with  responsible  commercial  and  financial  people,  including  the  trade  asso- 
ciations, in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

THE  HUGE  COMMERCL\L  OPPORTUNITIES 

It  is  seldom  realized  hove  great  are  the  commercial  opportunities  of  these  Dutch 
islands.  Great  Britain  alone  exported  to  them  last  year  manufactured  goods  to  the 
value  of  £14,500,000,  and  American  shipments  amounted  to  over  £8,000,000.  To 
judge  by  the  partial  returns  of  the  present  year  the  trade  of  1922  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  1921,  and  will  probably  exceed  it.  Scope  for  expanding  business 
exists  in  almost  every  conceivable  line,  from  textiles  and  wearing  apparel  to  motor 
cars  and  the  most  up-to-date  agricultural  machinery  and  planters'  equipment.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  European  population  is  unusually  high,  and  that  of  the 
natives  is  steadily  advancing. 


LIST    OP   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrlgbtl  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Bleotrioitv  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  ami  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
liisjUM  tic.n  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Load  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Art.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Tlmbex  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  tbe  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  "   Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamsbip  Subventions. 
List    of    Licensed   Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion   Grain  Researcb  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rulei  and  Forms  of  tbe  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rul<  s  and  Regulations  made  by  tbe  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  tbe  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  tbe  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at    Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada. 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  tbe  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report   «f   Special   Trade   Commission   to    Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian   Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following  is   an  abbreviated  list   of  publications   of  the   Bureau  of 

Statistics.  For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education; 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard   des  Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the} 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is*.  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues!  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representative!  by  Canadian  exporter:;.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
tactory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb.  Reoonqulflta  No.  4  6,  Buenos 
Atres.     Cable   Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Rosa  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  r-aris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 


India  and  Ceylon. 


Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.    McL.    Clarke,   Via   Carlo   Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  U.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian, 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian-. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address :  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Mdlin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W.  T    Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 

Norway  and  Denmark.  sPain'  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontums. 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR  (BIRMINGHAM  SECTION) 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol,  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  several  copies  of  the  prospectus 
for  the  1923  Birmingham  Section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair,  which  will  be  held 
from  February  19  to  March  2,  1923. 

The  following  manufactures  are  included  in  the  schedule  of  exhibits  to  be  shown 
in  the  Birmingham  Section:  (1)  brass  foundry,  hardware  and  ironmongery;  (2) 
metals;  (3)  construction,  building  and  decoration;  (4)  power,  lighting,  heating, 
cooking  and  ventilating;  (5)  engineering;  (6)  agriculture;  (7)  mining;  (8)  motors, 
motor  cycles  and  cycles  and  accessories  and  perambulators;  (9)  guns,  saddlery  and 
harness,  fishing  tackle;  (10)  brewing,  distilling  and  catering;  (11)  services. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  upon 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file 
No.  27416). 

FOURTH  BRUSSELS  COMMERCIAL  FAIR 

Mr.  Maurice  Goor,  Consul  General  for  Belgium,  Ottawa,  writes  intimating  that 
the  Fourth  Official  Commercial  Fair  will  be  held  at  Brussels  from  the  9th  to  the 
25th  of  April,  1923.  This  fair  is  organized  by  the  municipality  of  Brussels  and  is 
under  the  patronage  of  H.  M.  the  King  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Government, 
the  Province  of  Brabant  and  the  suburbs  of  Brussels.  In  the  1922  fair  twenty -four 
nations  were  represented  as  against  fourteen  in  1920.  In  1920  at  the  First  Com 
mercial  Fair  the  area  covered  by  stands  measured  19,419  square  metres;  in  1922  the 
space  occupied  amounted  to  31,250  square  metres.  Last  year,  owing  to  lack  of  space, 
the  authorities  of  the  fair  had  to  decline  over  100  applications.  Canadian  firms  who 
may  desire  to  participate  in  the  fair  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Maurice 
Goor,  Consul  General  for  Belgium,  Ottawa,  from  whom  the  prospectus  of  the  fair  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED   STATES  AFFECTED  BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,   JULY,    1922,   AND   TWO   MONTHS   ENDED   JULY,  1921 
AND  1922;  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CORRESPONDING 
PERIODS,  1920 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28  in  that 
year.  The  table  overleaf  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian 
statistical  records:  (1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United 
States  affected  by  the  Act;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles  exported  in 
July,  1922,  and  two  months  ended  July,  1921  and  1922;  and  comparison  with  corre- 
sponding periods  in  1920: — 
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AUSTRALIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION,  1924 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne.  July  10,  1922.— Following  the  visit  of  a  delegation  from  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  in  1924,  it  has  been  decided  at  a  conference 
of  Commonwealth  and  State  representatives  that  over  and  above  the  expenditure  of 
procuring  and  preparing  the  exhibits  for  f.o.b.  shipment,  £200,000  should  cover  the 
addition  of  Australian  expenditure  upon  the  exhibition. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  conference,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  respective  Governments:  "That  the  total  joint  expenditure  shall  be  limited  to 
£200,000,  on  the  basis  of  the  buildings  covering  approximately  150,000  square  feet, 
and  that  this  shall  be  borne  as  follows:  Commonwealth,  £115,000;  States,  £85,000 
between  them,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  States  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  all 
charges  of  procuration  and  preparation,  including  f.o.b.  shipment." 

It  was  also  decided  that  a  central  commission  should  be  established,  consisting 
of  one  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  and  one  from  each  of  the  States.  This 
commission  will  be  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  Australian  section  of 
the  exhibition,  and  will  control  the  joint  expenditure. 

The  feeling  of  the  conference  was  unanimous  that  Australia  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  exhibition,  especially  as  it  would  be  all-British.  It  is  thought  that 
effective  representation  will  be  an  excellent  advertisement  for  Australia  and  an 
incentive  to  immigration. 

DUMPING  DUTY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  August  3,  1922. — When  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  referred  to  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  as  a  foundling  which  had  been  left  on  his  doorstep, 
he  probably  anticipated  that  this  "  war  baby "  was  destined  to  encounter  many 
struggles  before  it  reached  maturity. 

A  full  description  of  the  Act  was  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  921 
(dated  September  6,  1921),  so  that  it  suffices  to  mention  now  that  it  consists  of  two 
parts:  the  first  the  safeguarding  of  so-called  "key"  industries  by  the  imposition  of 
a  customs  duty  of  33J  per  cent  on  certain  specified  goods  when  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  which  the  products  of  the  British  Empire  are  exempt;  and 
the  second  part  the  prevention  of  dumping. 

Part  I  came  into  force  with  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in  August,  1921,  but  the 
enforcement  of  the  dumping  duties  authorized  by  Part  II  only  becomes  effective  as 
the  Government  issues  an  order  against  a  particular  article  made  in  a  particular 
country,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  recommendations  made  by  the  British 
manufacturers  claiming  protection. 

While  it  has  been  generally  known  for  some  time  past  that  a  number  of  British 
industries  had  applied  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
nothing  definite  had  transpired  until  the  Government  announced  on  June  21  that 
they  had  issued  an  order,  subject  to  confirmation  by  Parliament,  placing  an  import 
duty  of  33?,  per  cent  on  the  following  schedule  of  goods  when  manufactured  in 
Germany : — 

"1.  Fabric  Gloves,  thai  is  to  say  gloves  made  of  woollen  or  knitted  material, 
which  are  cut  out  and  sewn  up,  termed  in  the  trade  fabric  gloves,  and  including 
lisle,  suede  finish,  duplex,  silk,  and  all  other  gloves  made  from  cotton  or  silk  fabric. 

"2.  Glove  Fabric,  in  the  piece  or  cut  out  for  sewing. 
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"  :'.  Domestic  Glassware,  not  mounted  with  silver  or  other  metal,  that  is  to 
say : — 

Carafes. 

(  Vlery  jars. 

( 'tvain  and  milk  jugs. 

Custard  glasses. 

Decanters  and  like  containers. 

1  leeserl  and  other  plates. 

Finger  cups  or  bowls. 

Flower  vases  and  glasses,  coloured  or  decorated  in  colour. 

Goblets. 

Ice  glasses. 

Ice  plates. 

Jelly  glasses. 

Liqueur  glasses. 

Salad,  fruit,  cucumber  and  like  bowls  and  dishes. 

Sugar  basins. 

Tankards. 

Tazzas  and  comports. 

Trays. 

Tumblers. 

Water  jugs,  pitchers  and  basins. 
Wine  glasses. 

"4.  Illuminating  glassware,  for  use  with  artificial  light,  not  including  electric 
incandescent  lamp  bulbs,  miners'  lamp  glasses,  or  lamp  chimneys. 

"5.  Domestic  Hollow-ware,  decorated  or  not: — 

(1)  Aluminium. 

(2)  Of  steel  or  wrought  iron,  enamelled. 

■•  Note. —  (a)  Paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this  schedule  do  not  include  any  article  of 
ssware  (whether  domestic  or  illuminating)  which  is  only  pressed,  or  any  article 
composed  of  fused  silica,  vitreosil,  or  similar  material. 

"  (b)  Paragraph  3  of  this  schedule  does  no  include  any  particular  goods  falling 
within  the  description  of  Domestic  Glassware  as  defined  in  the  said  paragraph  in 
respect  of  which  the  importer  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  and  Excise  that  the  goods  in  question  are  in  fact  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  mounting  with  silver  or  other  metal." 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  order  is  a  temporary  measure  to  meet  what  are 
regarded  as  temporary  conditions  in  so  far  that  it  remains  operative  only  until 
August  19,  1924. 

The  announcement  of  the  adoption  of  the  order  was  cabled  to  Ottawa,  and 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  961  (dated  July  1,  1922). 

It  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  opposition  which  attended  the  passage  of  the 
Act  through  Parliament  that  the  issuing  of  an  order  revolutionizing  the  traditional 
fiscal  policy  of  many  years  would  be  fiercely  contested  by  the  political  supporters  of 
the  free  trade  doctrine,  and  they  promptly  selected  as  a  test  case  the  duty  on  fabric 
gloves,  upon  the  ground  that  as  Lancashire  supplied  to  Germany  the  yam  from 
which  fabric  gloves  are  manufactured,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  German  fabric 
gloves  would  result  in  a  cessation  of  orders  for  yarn  from  Germany  and  inflict  injury 
upon  an  important  British  industry. 

The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  was  so  strong  that  they 
appointed  a  further  special  committee  to  take  evidence  and  to  reconsider  the  fabric 
glove  recommendation  after  examination  of  the  fresh  evidence  offered,  and  decide 
whether  the  order  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
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This  committee,  however,  decided  that  the  dumping  duty  on  German  fabric 
gloves  should  stand,  and  the  complete  order  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  endorsement  on  July  31,  the  event  arousing  great  public  interest.  After  a  pro- 
tracted and  acrimonious  debate  the  original  order  was  carried  and  becomes  effective 
as  from  August  8. 

Although  immediately  after  the  armistice  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian 
enamelled  and  aluminium  ware  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  this  was  mainly 
due  to  the  special  circumstances  prevailing,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  action 
taken  will  hav^  much  effect  upon  Canadian  export  trade,  except  that  it  will  put  our 
manufacturers  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  German  goods. 

At  the  s^me  time,  however,  this  new  departure  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  Britain 
may  have  far-reaching  consequences,  and  it  has  been  reported  for  some  time  past 
that  the  adoption  of  the  present  order  would  be  followed  by  claims  by  many  other 
industries  foi  similar  protection.  In  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin 
introduced  thp  order  into  the  House  of  Commons,  he  mentioned  that  already  no  less 
than  120  trades,  or  branches  of  trades,  had  made  preliminary  inquiries  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  see  whether  steps  could  be  taken  to  bring  them  under  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act.  Of  the  cases  that  proceeded  further  than  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation, 23  had  been  rejected;  12  were  awaiting  further  information;  and  15  had  been 
referred  to  committees;  4  of  the  15  appeared  in  the  draft  order  which  was  being 
introduced ;  4  had  been  adversely  reported  upon  (from  reports  published  these-  are 
known  to  be  plain  and  enamelled  baths,  gold  leaf,  toys,  and  bronze  powder)  ;  and 
reports  have  not  yet  been  received  on  the  remaining  7. 


THE  COAL  BOOM  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes 
under  date  July  3,  1922,  that  the  American  coal  boom  provided  the  miners  of  South 
Wales,  when  the  industry  was  in  a  dead  slump,  with  a  golden  opportunity  for 
increasing  its  proceeds,  and  therefore  of  improving  their  own  wage  position  and  the 
capacity  of  the  industry  to  give  more  employment. 

The  American  demand  is  essentially  of  a  temporary  character.  ~No  one  is  in  a 
position  to  say  how  long  or  how  short  the  duration  of  it  will  be.  In  fact,  it  may 
have  ceased  before  this  report  is  printed.  The  boom  came  without  any  intimation; 
it  may  disappear  practically  without  any  warning.  The  demand  for  British  coals 
will  cease  immediately  the  emergency  which  has  created  it  disappears.  Already 
soaring  prices  have  affected  orders,  and  there  has  been  a  big  rise  in  shipping  freights ; 
practically  all  the  free  coal  has  been  bought,  and  salesmen  are  holding  off  the  market 
for  the  present.  In  fact  soaring  prices  and  the  inability  to  deliver,  are  beginning 
to  lessen  the  new  orders.  The  boom  came  at  a  most  providential  time  as  conditions 
in  the  trade  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Steps  were  being  taken  to  close  down  some 
of  the  older  pits,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  men  displaced  were  being  put  on  double 
shifts  at  the  other  colleries,  enabling  outputs  to  be  maintained  and  lowering  the 
cost  of  production.  Indeed  Welsh  colliery  owners  have  been  going  through,  until 
the  present  boom,  a  bad  time,  having  to  compete  very  keenly  with  the  north  country, 
and  the  special  steps  that  had  been  taken  to  uphold  Welsh  prices  had  to  be 
abandoned  quite  recently  when  it  was  found  that  orders  were  being  lost.  Thus  the 
American  demand  has  been  most  opportune  for  the  South  Wales  coal  miners'  area. 
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HAY    MARKET    PROSPECTS    IN    THE    SOUTH    WALES  AREA 

Mr.  A  I'..  Muddiman.  A.Cting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writing 
under  date  Jub  ">1.  1922,  reports  thai  in  regard  to  the  hay  market  in  South  Wales, 
provided  prominent  Canadian  exporters  are  interested,  it  is  his  belief  they  can  obtain 
a  higher  price  for  their  hay  l»y  entering  into  arrangements  direct  with  the  colliery 
owners,  thus  avoiding  the  English  middlemen  on  this  side  and  save  their  charges. 
It'  anj  Canadian  exporter  i-  interested  in  this  matter  the  Bristol  office  is  prepared  to 
■  up  with  colliery  owner-,  for  the  consumption  amongst  the  colliery  ponies  is 
rerj   1  rge,  while  the  surrounding  country  is  not  a  very  large  hay  producing  zone. 

At  the  present  time  local  hay  brokers  are  scouring  the  countryside  for  hay,  and 
are  able  t<>  obtain  sufficienl  supplies  for  the  present.  They  state  that  they  have  had 
offers  from  Canada  for  bay  from  £8  to  £10  a  ton.  These  offers  are  too  high  for 
S..uth  Wales  at  the  present.  Cue  Cardiff  firm  at  the  present  time  would  buy  100  tons 
<-f  hay  at  £7  10s.  They  realize  that  later  on  in  the  year  prices  will  have  to  go  up, 
and  a-  far  ;is  they  can  see  will  do  so  unless  an  unforeseen  local  source  of  supply,  such 
a-  hay  from  Ireland,  is  obtainable.  Speaking  conservatively,  the  Bristol  office  con- 
sider- that  the  price  of  hay  will  go  up  later  in  the  winter  season  to  over  £8  per  ton, 
hut  at  the  present  Canadian  offers  should  he  around  £7  10s.  for  brokers  in  the  South 
Wales  area. 

THE  LUMBER  MARKET  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  July  .'51,  11)22. — After  some  months  spruce  is  now  being  purchased,  but 
cuing  to  a  rumour  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade  is  launching  on  the  English 
marker  stocks  of  supplies  purchased  during  the  war  and  still  on  hand  in  Canada, 
the  trade  i>  very  hesitant. 

It  will  he  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  to  know  that  certain  houses  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  being  offered  to-day  Finnish  goods  for  August  delivery  at  a 
higher  price  than  for  July  deliveries.  This  would  have  benefited  the  sale  of  Cana- 
dian spruce  considerably  if  the  bottom  had  not  been  knocked  out  of  the  market  by 
the  Board  of  Trade's  above-mentioned  action  (if  confirmed),  for  it  is  said  that  some 
fteen  thousand  standards  of  wartime  cut  spruce  still  in  Canada  has  been  bought  at 
.i  very  low  price  by  an  English  firm.  Once  this  stock  is  out  of  the  way  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  importation  of  Canadian  spruce  will  have  been  removed,  and  if  freight 
rates  from  Canadian  ports  as  compared  with  Baltic  ports  do  not  block  the  way,  more 
Canadian  timber  will  be  absorbed. 

On<-  prominent  importer  stated,  he  is  buying  no  more  German  wood  once  spruce 
is  the  same  price.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  exporters  to  know  that  this  South  Wales 
man  has  just  received  a  shipment  of  1,000  standards  of  spruce  from  Quebec  and 
Miromichi.  In  quoting  prices  importers  here  urge  that  if  a  price  is  quoted  for 
7  inches  up,  the  percentage  of  8-inch,  9-inch,  etc.,  in  the  shipment  be  exactly  specified. 

Canadian  yellow  pine  deals  are  too  high  in  price  at  present  for  the  South  Wales 
market  to  buy.  Red  pine  deals  to  sell  in  this  area  must  be  cheaper  than  Swedish 
prices.  Later  on  lumber  exporters  may  find  Cardiff  a  possible  centre  for  plywood. 
The  market  for  telegraph  poles  in  the  South  Wales  area  is  practically  nil.  From 
Cardiff  to  Swansea  to-day  there  is  not  a  pole,  all  lines  being  laid  underground,  and 
progress  in  the  same  direction  is  being  made  in  other  areas. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND* 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson. 
II 

Subjoined  is  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  a  report  on  Lines  of 
Imports  into  Scotland  and  Ireland  produced  to  advantage  in  Canada  which 
might  be,  and  in  some  cases  are,  to  a  large  extent  supplied  by  Canadian 
producers.  It  has  been  specially  prepared  by  Major  Johnson  ( who  will  arrive  in 
Canada  on  the  27th  of  this  month)  in  view  of  the  business  tour  he  is  to  make 
of  the  Dominion  during  this  fall.  The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters  is  accordingly  specially  directed  to  it.  ( Copies  of  all  the  num- 
bers of  the  "  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal"  referred  to  in  this  report 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa.) 

GRAIN 

Wheat 

In  1913  the  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  105,878,000  cwts.; 
in  1919,  71,448,000  cwts.;  and  in  1920,  109,404,000  cwts.  Canada  as  a  shipper  of 
wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  from  second  place  in  1913  to  fourth  place  in 
1920,  the  leading  shippers  in  that  year  being  the  United  States  with  45,422,000  cwts., 
Argentina  with  30,906,000  cwts.,  and  Australia  19,966,000  cwts.  In  that  year  Canada 
shipped  only  10,189,000  cwts. 

Taking  Ireland  alone,  the  imports  in  1920  were  9,039,000  cwts.,  Dublin  being  the 
principal  port  of  entry,  with  Belfast  second,  and  Cork  third.  Waterford  and  London- 
derry were  also  large  importers.  The  United  States,  Australia,  Argentina  and  Canada 
were  the  principal  shippers,  in  the  order  named,  the  figures  for  these  countries  being 
3,138,000,  2,313,000,  2,250,000  and  1,340,000  cwts.  respectively. 

A  report  on  this  subject  was  included  in  the  report  on  Irish  Industry  and  Trade 
which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  ~No:  953  (May  6,  1922,  page  676). 

Barley 

Imports  of  this  product  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  were  22,439,000  cwts.; 
in  1919,  16,643,000  cwts.;  and  in  1920,  12,668,000  cwts.  In  1920,  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Roumania  were  the  principal  shippers.  India,  Turkey  and  Russia  made 
practically  no  shipments  in  1919  or  1920,  although  they  in  common  with  the  United 
States  were  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  before  the  war. 

The  imports  of  barley  into  Ireland  in  1920  were  1,453,000  cwts.,  over  1,005,000 
cwts.  of  this  entering  the  country  at  Dublin,  393,000  at  Belfast,  and  a  small  quantity 
at  Cork  and  other  ports.  The  United  States  and  Canada  were  the  principal  shippers, 
the  figures  being  640,000  and  491,000  cwts.  respectively. 

Oats 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  from  18,162,000  cwts.  in  1913  to 
6,711,000  in  1919  and  to  6,082,000  in  1920.  The  Argentine  Republic  now  has  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  shipping  in  1920  over  4,673,000  cwts.,  Canada  being  second,  but  with  only 
697,000  cwts.    Ireland  is  a  large  exporter  of  oats. 

*In  this  report  the  term  "  United  Kingdom  "  includes  Ireland,  and  "  Great  Britain  "  means 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  only. 

"  Direct  *'  imports  into  Ireland,  as  used  throughout  the  report,  means  shipments  to  Ireland 
direct  from  countries  other  than  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  without  transhipment  at 
British  ports. 
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Maize  <  Indiam  Com). 

In   ttlS   Hie  (Mted   Kinnd.mi   imported   10,154,000  cwts.;  in  1919,  16,860,000 

'•«!-.;  and  in  19*J0,  :>.">, S 10.000  cuts.  The  Argentine  enjoys  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
trade,  her  shipments  being  over  29,000,000  cwts.  in  1920.    Canada  in  the  same  year 

sent  :;4.*i,ooo  cwts. 

In  land  imported  in  1920  over  Sss  1,000  cwts.,  mainly  through  Belfast  and  Cork, 
although  Dublin  and  other  ports  took  large  quantities.    Argentina  was  by  far  the 
ipper  to  Ireland  with  6,196,000  cwts.,  Koumania  being  second  with  262,000 

cwts. 

Bye 

There  are  no  figures  showing  the  imports  of  rye  into  the  British  Isles,  but  large 
quantities  of  Canadian  rye  are  used,  and  those  who  import  it  think  very  highly  of  it. 
It  is  used  in  combination  with  barley  and  maize  (Indian  corn)  by  grain  distillers — - 
itillera  who  manufacture  grain  whisky,  which  blended  with  malt  whisky, 
it  is  known  everywhere  as  Scotch  whisky.    There  will  be  an  opening  for 
Canadian  rye  for  August/September  shipment  and  later. 

Imports  of  rye  into  Ireland  in  920  were  over  329,000  cwts.,  over  258,000  cwts. 
arriving  at  Belfast,  60,000  at  Dublin,  and  5,000  at  Cork.  Canada  supplied  271,000 
ewts.  of  this,  and  the  United  States  64,200  cwts. 

HARDWARE 

In  the  case  of  Ireland  the  imports  of  forks  and  rakes  in  1920  were  valued  at 
E15.600,  spades  and  shovels  £21,200,  tinware  £234,700,  lamps  £86,100,  and  general  hard- 
ware £1,S28,000 

The  dired  imports  of  general  hardware  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain 
were  no1  large,  amounting  to  a  value  of  £26,200,  of  which  Germany  is  credited  with 
3   00,  the  CTnited  States '  £8;000,  Holland  £4,200,  and  Canada  £3,400. 

LINSEED  OR  FLAX-SEED  CAKE  AND  FEEDING  MEAL 

The  imports  of  linseed  cake  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  were  83,600  tons; 
in  1919,  71,200  tons;  and  in  1920,  44,200  tons. 

[nto  Ireland  the  total  imports  in  1920  were  over  20,000  tons,  mostly  through  the 
I  orts  of  Belfast  and  Dublin.  The  direct  imports  into  Ireland  from  countries  other 
than  Great  Biitain  were,  1920,  8,800  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  shipped  6,300 
tons  and  Canada  1,300  tons'. 

The  total  imports  into  Ireland  in  the  same  year  of  feeding  meals  (unclassified 
robably  c  onsisting  of  oatmeal,  Indian  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  cotton  meal)  were 
567,000  cwts.,  entering  the  country  mainly  at  Belfast.  The  direct  imports  of  feeding 
were  t,500  tons,  Belgium  supplying  over  2,000  tons,  Canada  1,600  and  the  United 
States  800  tons.. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  Cana- 
nufacturers  of  linseed  cake  to  grind  the  cake  into  meal  and  ship  direct  to  the 
wholesale  merchants,  or  cattle  suppliers  in  Ireland  and  thus  obviate  the  grinding  in 
the  latter  country.  Most  of  the  linseed  cake  going  into  Ireland,  in  addition  to  oat- 
meal and  maize,  is  handled  at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  by  importers  who  bring  it  in 
at  those  ports  and  sell  it  to  the  millers  at  Belfast  and  other  centres.  It  is  tran- 
shipped at  the  quays  at  the  British  ports  and  of  course  enters  Irish  ports  at  an 
enhanced  price. 

LEATHER 

Hides  were  imported  'nto  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  to  the  amount  of  774,000 
cwts. ;  in  19iy,  1,504,000  cwts. ;  and  in  1920,  372,000  cwts.  British  India,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  In  1913  Canada  furnished 
50,000  cwts. ;  in  1919,  56,000  cwts. ;  and  in  1920  only  5,000  cwts. 
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Upper  leather,  other  than  patent,  varnished,  ete.,  was  imported  in  1913  to  the 
extent  of  48,000  cwts.;  in  1919,  59,000;  and  in  1920,  35,000  cwts.,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States. 

There  are  no  figures  in  the  British  trade  tables  showing  the  imports  of  sole 
leather,  but  the  trade  of  Canada  shows  that  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  were  valued  at  $1,613,000,  and  for  the  year 
following  only  $184,000. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland  a  short  report  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  954  (May  13,  1922)  in  which  it  was  shown  that  Canadian  sole  leather  has  a  high 
reputation  in  both  the  Scottish  and  Irish  markets,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  product 
finding  its  v.ay  into  Ireland  through  the  large  factors  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool. 

LUMBER  AND  TIMBER  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

The  imports  of  hewn  fir,  oak,  teak,  etc.  (other  than  pit  props  and  pitwood)  for 
1913  were  928,000  loads  and  in  1919  253,000  loads.  The  United  States  was  by  far  the 
largest  exporter,  Canada  in  1919  being  third  in  the  list  of  exporting  countries  with 
nearly  25,000  loads. 

The  imports  of  sawn  or  split  planed  or  dressed  timber  in  1913  were  6,636,000  loads 
and  in  1919  4,657,000  loads.  In  the  former  year  Canada  supplied  961,000  loads  and 
in  the  latter  1,155,000.  In  1920  the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  hewn,  hard  timber,  except 
mahogany,  amounted  to  3,082,000  cub.  ft.,  of  which  Canada  supplied  the  largest  quan- 
tity, namely  908,000  cub.  ft,  Jn  1920  the  imports  of  soft,  hewn  timber  were  229,000 
loads,  Canada  supplying  nearly  20,000  loads.  The  1920  imports  of  all  sorts  of  sawn, 
hard  timber,  except  mahogany,  were  13,333,000  cub.  ft.,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
2,883,000  cub.  ft.,  being  second  in  the  list  of  exporting  countries.  The  1920  imports 
of  soft,  sawn  timber  were  3,928,000  loads,  Canada  supplying  813,000  loads. 

Practically  all  this  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  handled  by  brokers  in 
London  or  at  the  seaports.  In  the  case  of  spruce  deals  and  hardwood  planks,  while 
there  has  in  recent  months  been  little  demand,  due  to  old  Government  stocks  on  the 
market,  the  position  may  change  before  long.  Formerly  Liverpool,  Manchester  and 
district  took  large  quantities,  and  Glasgow  and  Belfast  also  consumed  fairly  large 
quantities,  and  no  doubt  when  trade  revives  the  business  will  come  back  again. 

In  the  case  of  import?  into  Ireland  a  short  report  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  954  (May  13,  1922,  page  734). 

Pit  Props  and  Pitwood 

Reports  on  the  market  in  Scotland  for  this  class  of  timber  have  appeared  in  this 
journal,  No.  900,  May  2,  1921,  page  110;  No.  917,  August  29,  1921,  page  344;  No.  938, 
January  23,  1922,  page  719. 

The  imports  in  1913  were  3,451,000  loads;  in  1919,  1,451,000  loads;  and  in  1920, 
2,003,000  loads  France,  Sweden  and  Norway  being  the  principal  countries  of  supply. 

Staves 

The  imports  of  staves  in  1913  were  182,000  loads;  in  1919,  84,000;  and  in  1920, 
155,000  loads.  A  report  on  the  market  for  staves  for  the  Aberdeen  and  East  Coasr 
of  Scotland  pickled  herring  trade,  which  is  an  enormous  one,  was  printed  in  this 
journal  No.  927,  November  7,  1921,  page  749.  As  Russia  and  Germany  are  the 
principal  markets  for  pickled  herring  in  normal  times,  it  appears  that  no  early 
revival  of  the  trade  may  be  anticipated. 

Wooden  Handles 

A  report  on  the  market  for  handles  in  Scotland  was  printed  in  this  journal, 
No.  910,  July  11,  1921,  page  52. 
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There  i^  a  large  imjxn'tation  into  this  country  of  hickory  handles  for  miners' 
picks,  hammer?  and  other  tools,  and  those  come  mostly  from  the  United  States.  It 
-..•in-  doubtful  it"  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hickory  handles  can  compete,  with 
the  necessity  «'t"  importing  hickory  from  the  Southern  States,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested in  several  quarters  that  makers  in  Canada  might  substitute  rock  maple  for 
hickory.  In  handle-  for  agricultural  tools,  brooms,  etc.,  in  which  hickory  or  similar 
wood  i>  not  required,  the  Scottish  market  should  offer  good  opportunities  if  prices 
can  be  kept  down  to  competitive  levels,  and  inducements  as  to  terms  of  payment 
are  offered. 

Clothes  Pins 

There  art  no  figures  in  the  trade  statistics  to  show  the  imports  of  clothes  pins, 
hnt  at  eertaii;  seasons  of  the  year  the  trade  is  undoubtedly  a  large  one,  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Some  Canadian  firms  do  some  business  from  time  to  time, 
but  Canadian  prices  are  as  a  rule  too  high  in  this  line,  as  in  other  products  of 
wood,  to  secure  much  business  in  competition  sometimes  with  Scandinavian  firms  and 
-  :net  imes  with  United  States  firms. 

The  Americans,  in  the  woodenware  line  generally,  seem  able  to  keep  prices 
down  through  either  quantity  production  or  superior  organization  for  export  pur- 
h  the  Bmaller  Canadian  companies  could  pool  their  interests  for  export  pur- 
poses  in  some  way,  get  prices  down,  and  provide  a  superior  marketing  organization 
with  thorough  knowledge,  and  willingness  to  meet  the  requirements,  c-f  this  market, 
they  would  undoubtedly  secure  a  much  larger  share  of  the  business  going  in  all 
lines  of  woodenware  in  which  Canada  possesses  natural  advantages  in  raw  material. 
The  quality  0*  these  Canadian  products  is  usually  excellent  and  at  least  equal  to 
any  others  in  the  market. 

M  ilk  ( Condensed) 

The  imports  of  condensed  milk  (sweetened)  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913 
were  1,202,000  cwts.;  in  1919,  2,145,000  cwts.;  and  in  1920,  1,707,000.  The  imports 
of  condensed  milk  (unsweetened)  in  1913  were  50,000  cwts.;  in  1919,  1,033,000;  and 
in  1920,  269,000. 

The  imports  into  Ireland  in  1920  were  186,000  cwts.,  of  which  Cork  took  60,000 
cwts.,  Dublin  34,000,  Belfast  1,500,  and  other  ports,  principally  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  89,000. 

Of  the  direct  imports  into  Ireland  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain 
amounting  to  19,700  cwts.,  Canada  supplied  16,500,  the  United  States  1,800,  and 
Holland  1,300. 

PULP  AND  PAPER 

The  imports  of  chemical  pulp,  dry  and  bleached,  in  1913  amounted  to  20,600 
tons;  in  19i9,  19,000;  and  in  1920  to  29,400  tons.  Norway  and  Sweden  were  the 
principal  shippers.  Of  chemical,  dry  unbleached  the  imports  in  1913  were  374,600 
tons;  in  1919,  386,800;  and  in  1920,  511,800.  Sweden,  Norway  and  Kussia  were 
the  principal  countries  of  supply  in  the  last-named  year.  Of  mechanical  wet  pulp 
the  imports  in  1913  were  556,900  tons;  in  1919,  494,700;  and  in  1920,  510,300. 
Norway,  Canada  and  Sweden  were  the  principal  shippers,  the  figures  for  the  last 
year  being  305,300  tons  from  Norway,  87,500  tons  from  Canada,  and  84,100  tons 
from  Sweden. 

Importers  state  that  the  difficulty  with  Canadian  chemical  pulp,  bleached  and 
unbleached,  in  this  market  is  the  high  cost,  presumably  due  to  the  extra  freight 
charges  for  the  long  distance  for  transportation,  and  frequent  irregularity  in  quality, 
especially  in  moisture  and  cleanliness.  One  firm  of  importers  with  a  very  old- 
established  connection  with  the  Scottish  paper  makers  think  that  the  Canadian  fibre 
in  its  natural  state  is  much  superior  to  any  from  Scandinavia.  This  firm  state  that 
Canadian  pulp  could  obtain  a  very  large  share  of  this  market  if  prices  could  be 
shaded  to  the  Scandinavian  level  more  or  less,  but  users  here  will  not  pay  25  or  30 
per  cent  more  for  Canadian  pulp  merely  because  Canada  is  in  the  British  family. 
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The  total  imports  of  pulp  into  Ireland  in  1920  were  19,900  tons,  of  which  18,300 
tons  were  direct  imports — that  is  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain.  Sweden 
supplied  5,600  tons,  Norway  7,700,  Canada  2,700,  and  Germany  1,400.  Of  these 
imports  2,700  tons  entered  the  country  at  Belfast,  6,200  at  Dublin,  and  10,800  at 
Lame  (near  Belfast). 

The  imports  into  the  British  Isles  for  1913  and  1919  of  paper  for  printing  and 
writing  on  reels  were  2,628,000  and  2,254,000  reels  respectively.  Newfoundland, 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Paper  for  printing  or 
writing  not  on  reels  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  1,002,000  cwts.  in  1913,  and 
283,000  in  1919,  Norway  and  Sweden  being  the  principal  shippers.  Hangings  were 
imported  to  the  amount  of  57,300  cwts.  in  1913,  mainly  from  Germany,  and  only 
3,200  cwts.  in  1919.  Other  printed  or  coated  papers  imported  in  1913  amounted 
to  102,900  cwts.,  and  in  1919  to  29,800  cwts. 

In  1920  the  imports  of  printing  paper,  not  coated,  and  writing  paper  in  large 
sheets  amounted  to  3,396,000  cwts.,  mainly  from  Newfoundland,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Germany.  Packing  and  wrapping  papers,  including  tissue  paper,  were  imported 
in  1913  to  the  extent  of  4,090,000  cwts.;  in  1919,  1,745,000;  and  in  1920,  3,914,000 
cwts.  Coated  papers  in  1920  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  128,20()  cwts.,  mainly 
from  Belgium  and  Germany.  Millboard,  leather  board,  cardboard  and  pasteboard 
were  imported  in  1913  to  the  amount  of  1,319,000  cwts.;  in  1919,  953,000;  and 
in  1920,  1,658,000  cwts.  The  figures  for  strawboard  for  1913,  1919  and  1920  were 
3,530,000,  2,282,000  and  3,447,000  cwts.  respectively. 

A  report  on  pulp  and  paper  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
906  (June  13,  1921). 

RUBBER  GOODS    (EXCLUDING  FOOTWEAR) 

There  is  of  course  a  huge  production  of  tires  and  tubes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  nevertheless  the  imports  are  of  large  proportions.  In  1913  they  were  valued 
at  £2,778,000,  in  1919  at  £2,148,000,  and  in  1920  at  £5,577,000.  The  countries  where 
the  goods  represented  by  these  figures  were  produced  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  United  States  was  by  far  the  principal  source  of  supply,  and 
Canada  was  in  second  place,  or  not  far  from  it.  Other  kinds  of  rubber  goods  were 
imported  in  1913  to  the  value  of  £717,000,  in  1919  £557,000,  and  in  1920  £810,000. 

The  total  imports  of  rubber  goods  into  Ireland  in  1920  were  of  a  value  of 
£2,689,000,  Belfast  and  Dublin  being  the  two  main  ports,  almost  exclusive,  of  entry. 
In  that  year  the  United  States  supplied  £23,800  worth  by  direct  shipment — that  is, 
without  transhipment  at  ports  in  Great  Britain;  and  Canada  £1,600  worth. 

SALMON   (CANNED),  AND  LOBSTERS 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  canned  salmon  in  1913,  1919,  and  1920 
were  600,000  cwts.,  1,139,000  and  849,000  cwts.  respectively.  In  1913  and  1919  the 
United  States  and  Canada  practically  divided  their  trade  in  equal  proportions,  but 
in  1920  the  United  States  took  the  lead  with  325,000  cwts.,  Canada  supplying  156,000 
cwts. 

The  imports  of  canned  salmon  into  Ireland  were  practically  all  shipped  into  the 
country  by  merchants  of  Liverpool,  London,  etc.  There  are  importers  in  Ireland  who 
are  anxious  to  arrange  for  direct  imports  if  Canadian  packers  will  accept  orders  for 
2,000  or  3,000  cases  at  a  time. 

The  imports  of  lobsters  into  the  British  Isles  in  1913  were  35,000  cwts.;  in  1919, 
33,000  cwts. ;  aud  in  1920,  25,000  cwts.  Canada  supplied  practically  the  whole  of  these 
quantities.    In  Scotland  the  trade  is  a  small  one. 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Blooms,,  Billets  and  Slabs 

In  1913  the  imports  of  these  products  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
513,000  tons,  in  1919  to  70,000  tons,  and  in  1920  to  251,000  tons.    In  1913  Germany 
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Bopplied  819,000  tons  of  these  British  imports,  Belgium  108,000,  and  the  United 
s  •     'Hi  u.ns.    In  1920  the  United  States  supplied  140,000  tons,  Belgium  37,000 
tons,  and  Gtarmanj  practically  nothing. 

Wire  Nails 

The  imports  ot"  wire  nails,  inelnding  staples,  in  1913  amounted  to  50,200  tons; 
in  L91fi  to  80,400  tons;  and  in  L920  to  43,300  tons.  Canadian  wire  nails  have  an 
excellent  reputation  in  Scotland,  and  the  superior  methods  of  packing,  as  com- 
pared  with  Belgian  and  German  nails,  are  much  appreciated  by  importers. 

Ireland  imported  6,400  tons  of  nails  and  screws  in  1920,  of  which  2,400  tons 
t-t  d  at  IVllaM,  sr>l  at  Cork  and  2,100  at  Dublin.    The  direct  imports  into  Ireland 
from  counl riea  other  than  Great  Britain  were  in  that  year  1,100  tons,  of  which  Bel- 
gium supplied  400,  the  United  States  400,  and  Holland  100  tons. 

Steel  Plates  and  Sheets 

(irea;  Britain  is  of  course  a  large  manufacturer,  user  and  exporter  of  steel 
plates  and  sheets,  but  Ireland  in  1920  imported  112,700  tons  of  which  practically 
the  whole,  or  98,400  tons,  went  to  Belfast  and  3,700  tons  to  Dublin.  The  direct 
imports  into  Ireland  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1920  to 
7.;""  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied' 6,300  tons  and  Canada  1,000  tons. 

SUGAR 

The  total  imports  of  refined  sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  were 
18,450,000  cwts.;  in  1919,  9,242,000;  and  in  1920,  2,337,000;  the  corresponding  values 
were  £12,351,000,  £19,241,000  and  £7,597,000.  In  1913  Germany,  Holland  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary w  ere  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  very  little  coming  from  the  United 
s.  In  1919  and  1920  the  position  was  reversed,  most  of  the  imports  coming 
from  the  United  States,  and  very  little  from  the  Continent. 

So  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned,  importers  of  sugar  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  freight  rates  as  compared  with  Liverpool  and  London.  There  are  five  sugar 
refineries  at  Greenock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where  the  meltings  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1920  amounted  to  216,900  tons. 

The  total  imports  into  Ireland  of  sugar  and  manufactures  thereof  in  1920  were 
L,753,000  cwts.  These  figures  exclude  confectionery,  glucose,  molasses,  syrup  and 
e.  Of  this  quantity  510,000  cwts.  entered  at  Belfast,  287,000  at  Cork,  557,000 
at  Dublin,  and  395,000  at  Waterford,  Londonderry,  Limerick  and  Newry.  The 
principal  demand  appears  to  be  for  coarse  granulated,  also  standard  granulated. 
The  bulk  of  the  supplies  are  at  present  furnished  by  a  well-known  English  manufac- 
turer and  by  the  Greenock  refineries. 

Tables  showing  the  principal  goods  imported  into  the  Clyde  (in  quantities)  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  the  values  of  principal  articles  imported  int; 
Ireland  from  the  United  States  have  been  transmitted  by  Major  Johnson,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  numerous  trade  inquiries  from  Ireland  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  ISTos.  953  and  954  (May  6  and  13  last,  pages  713 
and  762. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  PANAMA:  A  CORRECTION 

In  the  report  by  the  Acting  British  Consul  in  Colon,  Panama,  on  trade  condi- 
tions in  that  country,  which  appeared  in  No.  967  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  page  888,,  the  imports  into  that  country  for  the  year  1920  were  incorrectly 
giveri  as  5,954,952  kilos  instead  of  59,954,952  kilos. 
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PAN-PACIEIC  SCIENCE  CONGRESS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  writes  under 
date,  July  10,  1922,  that  in  view  of  representations  made  by  the  Australian  National 
Kesearch  Council,  the  Australian  Government  has  decided  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  next  Pan-Pacific  Science  Congress  to  meet  in  Australia  in  1923,  which  it  is  under- 
stood will  be  accepted.    An  amount  of  £5,000  is  to  be  appropriated  for  expenses. 

In  requesting  that  the  invitation  be  sent,  the  Australian  National  Kesearch 
Council  considered  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  Australia  would  direct  attention 
to  many  questions  with  which  the  country  was  directly  concerned.  These  included  the 
systematic  investigation  of  pests  which  attacked  wheat,  fruit,  sugar  cane,  and  caused 
diseases  of  sheep  and  cattle,  such  as  tick,  hookworm  and  analogous  diseases  of  man, 
more  epecially  in  the  tropical  portions  of  Australia. 

EXPORT  OE  AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  FRUITS 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  writes 
under  date  July  10,  1922,  that  a  recent  proclamation  issued  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  prohibits  the  export  from  Australia  of  canned  peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  pineapples,  unless  they  are  prepared  and  graded  to  the  satisfaction 
of  an  officer  of  the  Customs  department  in  accordance  with  recently  issued  regulations. 

As  practically  the  whole  of  last  season's  exports  of  the  fruits  named  have  been 
processed  and  graded  under  Government  pooling  arrangements,  the  purpose  of  the 
proclamation  is  to  "  tighten  up "  the  existing  regulations,  in  regard  to  exports  by 
private  concerns,  in  order  that  a  high  standard  of  quality  and  appearance  may  be 
maintained. 

THE  ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  July  18,  1922. — Italy's  paint  and  varnish  industry,  which  centres  around 
Milan,  Genoa  and  Turin,  does  not  altogether  cope  with  the  national  demand,  and 
even  were  all  Italian  exports  in  these  lines  cut  off — a  trade  which  has  been  especially 
worked  up  in  the  Levant — there  would  still  be  qualitatively  a  local  demand  to  be  met. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Italian  production  is  devoted  to  turning  out  second-grade 
qualities,  and  in  these  lines  foreign  competition  except  from  Germany  is  not  severe. 
In  the  best  grades  of  paints  and  varnishes,  Italy  is  much  more  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  Great  Britain  at  present  is  the  principal  country  of  origin, 
followed  by  the  United  States. 

The  writer  understands  from  interviews  he  has  had,  that  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  second-grade  paints  and  varnishes  are  manufactured  locally,  and  of  the  25  per  cent 
imported,  Germany  supplies  the  largest  percentage.  In  the  case  of  first-class  paints 
and  varnishes,  however  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  made  at  home, 
while  some  70  per  cent  arrives  from  Great  Britain  and  some  20  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  In  dry  artificial  colours  Germany  practically  controls  the  presenl 
market,  although  certain  imports  come  forward  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  although  the  local  industry  takes  care  of  a  very  limited  demand. 

QUANTITIES  IMPORTED 

Statistics  of  imports  would  indicate  that  normally  the  foreign  purchases  of  ready- 
mixed  paints  are  about  one  half  of  those  of  dry  colours,  although  more  latterly  this 
custom  of  buying  has  tended  to  shift  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  all-finished 
product. 
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!•    1918  Italj  imported  altogether  aboul  8,500  tons  of  paints  and  colours  and 
3,000  tons  erf  varnishes*    With  the  industrial  and  building  crisis  in  1920  and 
tmd  with  exchange  against  Ureal  Britain,  imports  considerably  fell  off  and  only 
'  tons  of  paints  and  colours  were  imported  in  1020  and  only  4,400  tons  in  1921, 
varnish  imports  fell  to  aboul  2,250  tons  in  1920  and  to  1,150  tons  in  1921. 
Owing  to  the  congested  living  conditions  in  the  cities,  building  will  nave  to  com- 
menoe  again  on  a  Larger  scale  while  the  industrial  slump  must  eventually  end,  and 
th<  -r  twu  ta.-t..rv  will  doubtless  sec  reasserted  the  market  for  paints  and  varnishes  of 
\ .  riou>  descriptions. 

K\W   M  kTEBIAL  FOB  PAINTS  AND  VARNISH  INDUSTRY 

I  h<  h  i  .  win  market  not  only  buys  abroad  ready-mixed  paints,  colours  and  varnishes, 
but  has  also  to  draw  on  outside  countries  for  certain  raw  materials  used  in  the 
national  industry.  For  example,  linseed  oil  is  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  supple- 
ment  home  production;  resin  and  turpentine  come  from  the  United  States,  France 
and  Greece;  artificial  colours  principally  from  Germany  and  Switzerland;  size  from 
Britain  and  Holland ;  wood  oil  from  China;  and  powdered  red  lead  from 
England.  Colouring  matters  derived  from  earths  and  minerals,  white  lead  and  zinc 
<>>id«.  arc  produced  locally  and  not  to  any  extent  imported. 

USE  OF  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  any  statement  on  the  use  of  paints  and  varnishes  in 
i  \  the  observation  that  exterior  house  paints  are  in  no  great  demand  locally. 

I!  ises  in  Italy,  which  in  the  cities  consist  chieflly  of  apartments,  are  for  the  most 
9tone  or  cement,  the  roofs  consisting  of  stone  or  tile;  and  naturally  there  is 
little  call  for  outside  painting.  Even  in  the  country  places  dwellings  are  most 
frequently  built  of  stone,  and  such  wooden  accommodation  as  exists  is  more  cheaply 
whitewashed  than  painted.  Hence  for  exterior  paints  there  may  he  said  to  be  very 
little  demand  even  though  occasionally  painted  houses  may  be  seen. 

Proceeding  to  the  inside  of  the  houses,  there  we  also  find  there  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sale  of  paints  as  there  is  (say)  in  Canada.  Painted  walls  and  ceilings 
an  \  <  ry  rarely  met  with,  while  floors  are  either  of  stone  or  of  wood,  and  these  are  kept 
polished  with  wax  and  hardwork  and  not  by  the  application  of  paints.  In  fact  as  one 
importer  put  it  recently:  "Wax  in  Italy  is  the  enemy  of  the  paint  trade".  There 
remains  therefore  only  the  interior  woodwork  such  as  doors,  casements  and  mouldings, 
<  tc,  which  require  painting. 

The  most  common  uses  to  which  paint  is  put  in  addition  to  the  one  just  mentioned 
are  (1)  for  railroad  and  ship  construction;  and  (2)  for  carriage  and  auto  finishing. 
Varnishes  are  used  principally  for  autos,  carriages,  interior  decorating,  furniture, 
bicycles,  iron  beds,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  it  is  very 
eommon  to  find  in  Italy  even  in  first-class  hotels,  and  in  many  private  houses,  beds  of 
sheet  iron  and  so  finished  off  with  paint  and  varnish  as  to  resemble  wood  construc- 
tion. 

PREFERRED  COLOURING 

Interior  decorating  seems  to  have  a  distinct  preference  for  the  lighter  shades, 
and  pale  yellow  and  white  are  perhaps  on  the  whole  most  frequently  met  with.  Out- 
side painting  would  seem  to  demand  most  generally  different  shadings  of  red  and 
green,  and  in  southern  Italy  many  vivid  variations,  with  these  colours  as  their  base, 

are  very  often  in  evidence. 

METHODS  OF  PACKING 

Paints  and  colours  and  varnishes  on  the  Italian  market  are  packed  in  the  square 
or  round  tins,  the  former  being  the  most  common.  These  containers  come  in  various 
size-  and  range  in  the  smaller  weights  and  measnres  from  -|,  1,  2,  2£  kilos  and  1, 
2 1  litres  to  the  larger  containers  of  20,  30  and  50  kilos  and  to  kegs  of  150  kilos. 
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PRESENT  PRICES 

Present  wholesale  prices  of  imported  paints  and  varnishes  range  from  15  to  50 
lire  per  kilo,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  done  in  15  to  30  lire  varieties.  Imported 
dry  colours  depending  on  the  given  choice  run  wholesale  from  15  to  20  lire  per  kilo. 
The  wholesale  prices  of  the  Italian  products  are  35  to  50  per  cent  under  these  quota- 
tions at  present,  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  Italian  trade  marks  are  generally  of 
an  inferior  quality. 

METHOD  OF  SALE 

In  order  to  do  well  in  this  limited  market  for  paints  and  varnishes,  it  is  quite 
essential  that  adequate  representation  be  secured.  To  take  a  case  in  point.  A  few 
months  ago  a  large  American  and  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  paints  and  varnishes 
sent  their  Paris  representative  to  Italy  to  ferret  out  the  necessary  preliminaries  in 
connection  with  opening  up  an  export  trade  with  Italy.  With  this  data  once  secured, 
the  firm  in  question  began  studying  the  possibilities  of  the  market  and  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  same  representative  returned  with  the  one  purpose  of  appointing  a 
suitable  agent.  One  of  the  best  commission  agents  in  these  lines  was  obtained,  an 
initial  order  of  some  size  was  placed,  and  as  the  home  firm  are  prepared  to  back  up 
liberally  the  Italian  agent,  it  would  seem  that  a  fair  start  has  been  made  to  get  in  on 
this  Italian  trade.  As  the  Continental  representative  told  the  writer,  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  try  to  do  business  without  appointing  and  supporting  an  agent,  and  it  is 
equally  preferable  to  come  over  and  investigate  the  market  at  first  hand,  provided  of 
course  preliminary  investigation  shows  that  the  economic  status  of  the  market  allows 
for  new  foreign  competition.  If  Canadian  firms  are  vitally  interested  in  export  trade, 
such  a  policy  as  has  been  outlined  or  some  variation  of  that  policy  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended. 

SUMMARY 

To  sum  up  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  opening  for  Canadian  paints  and  var- 
nishes in  Italy  depends  largely  upon  the  consideration  as  to  whether  Canadian  manu- 
facturers can  compete  with  English  and  American  laid-down  prices  in  high-grade 
products,  and  as  to  whether  they  are  prepared  to  support  adequately  an  interested 
agent.  Of  course  exchange  conditions  make  it  rather  difficult  to  open  up  any  remun- 
erative business  just  now,  but  Canadian  manufacturers  should  nevertheless  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  import  claims  of  this  Italian  market,  a.id  if  after  careful  study  it 
is  decided  to  endeavour  to  launch  out  into  this  particular  trade,  this  office  will  be 
very  willing  to  assist  in  any  practical  way  possible. 


ITALIAN  TARIFF 

The  Italian  tariff  on  paints  and  varnishes  is  for  informative  purposes  repro- 
duced hereunder: — 

Paints  and  Varnishes :  Gold  Lire 

In  bottles,  tins,  tubes  or  in  other  receptacles  of  a  weight,  not  greater 
than  3  kilos,  (excluding  specialities  for  artists  or  for  domestic 
use)  : 

Spirit  varnishes  100  kilos  60 

Other  100  kilos  65 

The  duty  on  varnishes  in  bottles,  tins,  etc.,  is  levied  without  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
immediate  receptacle. 

In  other  receptacles  : — 

Spirit  varnishes  100  kilos  45 

Other  100  kilos  52 

On  spirit  varnish  there  is  levied,  in  addition  to  the  Custom  duty,  the  surtax  on  spirits  at 
a  rate  corresponding  to  the  internal  manufacturing  tax  on  67  litres  of  anhydrous  spirit 
for  each  100  kilos  of  varnishes  and  paints  taking  for  a  basis  the  weight  on  which  the 
Custom  duty  is  levied. 
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SYNTHETIC  DYE 

The  importation  of  synthetic  dyes  and  their  bye-products,  except  for  microscopic 
work  consigned  to  scientific  institutions,  is  reserved  to  the  Italian  'Government. 

BTATISTIOS  OF  IMPORTS 

There  arc  appended  hereto  statistics  showing  the  imports  of  colours,  paints  and 
•  <  into  Italy  for  the  years  1013,  1020  and  1921.    Unfortunately,  owing  to  lack 
of  detailed  countries  of  origin  for  1021  in  the  Italian  Government  trade  returns,  it  is 
.>sihlo  to  show  -  'lin  es  of  supply  for  that  year. 

COLOl  EtS    DERIVED   FROM  COAL  TAR  AND  OTHER  BITUMINOUS  SUBSTANCES 


In  Dry  State 

Countries  ol  Origin  1912  1920 

Germany   Metric  Tons       4,719  1,898 

Croat  Britain   "  278  413 

Switzerland   "  554  811 

United  States   "  —    ()  319 

other   Countries   "  104  131 


5,655  3,572 

Paints  in  Paste  or  Liquid 

Germany  Metric  Tons          653  142 

Other  Countries                                                         "                  129  23 


782  165 

All  Other  Paints 

France  Metric  Tons  164  305 

Germany                                                                     "  1,547  1,378 

Great  Britain                                                          "  145  383 

Austria                                                                    "  — (  '  223 

Switzerland                                                             "  —  78 

United  States                                                          "  —  93 

Other  Countries                                                      "  191  153 


*  2,047  2,613 

VARNISHES 

In  Spirit 

Year  Year 

1913  Metric  Tons    14        1920   Metric  Tons  11 

Without  Spirit  but  Containing  Mineral  Oils 

1913  1920 

France  Metric  Tons          123  248 

Germany                                                                  "                  314  — 

Great  Britain                                                          "                  354  1,006 

United  States                                                          "                   —  487 

Other   Countries                                                        "                  158  114 


949  1,855 

All  Other  Varnishes 

France   . .  Metric  Tons          595  119 

Germany                                                                  '*                  743  31 

Great  Britain                                                          "                  491  144 

Other  Countries                                                       "                  157  89 


1,986  383 

PAINTS 

1913  1920  1921 

8,484  6,350  4,397   Metric  Tons 

VARNISHES 

1913  1920  1921 

2,949  2,249  1,158   Metric  Tons 
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DEMAND  FOR  KAY  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Kotterdam,  July  21,  1922. — Holland  usually  grows  quite  large  quantities  of  hay. 
and  the  home-grown  crop  is  generally  preferred  although  certain  quantities  are  also 
imported.  In  1921  the  Dutch  imports  of  hay  amounted  to' 178-5  metric  tons  with  a 
value  of  fl.  15,130,  of  which  Belgium  supplied  about  72  tons  with  a  value  of  fl.  5,400. 
The  importation  in  1919  and  1920  was  84-7  tons  and  66-8  tons  valued  at  fl.  2,585  and 
fl.  2,864  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  Holland  is  a  large  exporter  and  she  shipped 
abroad  25,966-8  metric  tons  in  1921  with  a  value  of  fl.  1,927,584,  of  which  22,109-9 
tons  went  to  Belgium,  2,008-5  tons  to  Germany,  1,090-2  tons  to  Austria,  and  597-1 
tons  to  Czecho-Slovakia.  In  1919  the  exports  amounted  to  127-8  tons  with  a  value  of 
fl.  14,328,  and  in  1920  to  3,727-2  tons  valued  at  fl.  298,521. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  HAY 

This  year,  nowever,  the  heavy  rains  and  general  wet  weather  have  damaged  the 
Dutch  hay  crop  so  that  the  returns  are  poor  in  many  parts  of  Holland.  There  is  there- 
fore a  good  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to  ship  compressed  hay  to  Holland  for  the 
Dutch  trade  and  also  for  re-export  to  the  other  countries  above  named,  if  they  can 
compete  in  price  with  the  hay  from  other  sources. 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  PRICES 

The  hay  is  required  compressed  as  tightly  as  possible  in  bundles  or  bales.  The 
smaller  sized  bales  are  preferred  which  usually  weigh  about  63  kg.  A  desire,  however, 
has  been  expressed  to  obtain  the  hay  in  bales  of  50  kg.  if  possible. 

Preference  is  shown  in  Holland  for  meadow  hay  of  green  quality  and  sound  if 
the  quality  is  good,  but  difficulty  has  been  found  in  importing  meadow  hay  of  the 
required  quality.  Most  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  for  instance,  have 
therefore  been  of  timothy  and  clover  mixture  as  the  quality  has  been  more  dependable. 
Hay  of  this  latter  mixture  meets  with  good  favour  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  present  prices  for  imported  hay  are  about  fl.  80  or  fl.  90  per  metric  ton  of 
1,000  kg.,  while  the  prices  for  the  inland  crop  range  from  fl.  95  to  fl.  110  per  metric 
ton. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  EXPORTERS 

If  Canadian  exporters,  desirous  of  doing  a  trade  in  hay  with  Holland,  will  com- 
municate with  this  office,  at  the  same  time  sending  quotations  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or  at 
least  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  with  an  intimation  of  the  freight  and  insurance  charges, 
as  well  as  giving  an  idea  of  quantities,  date  of  deliveries,  terms  and  all  necessary  par- 
ticulars, all  possible  help  will  be  given  to  place  them  in  touch  with  importing  firms 
in  the  Netherlands. 

ELECTRIFICATION  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 

Singapore,  June  28,  1922. — After  a  close  study  of  conditions,  extending  over 
several  years,  the  Netherlands  East  India  authorities  have  decided  to  electrify  the 
whole  railway  system.  Direct  current  at  1,500  volts  is  to  be  used,  but  later  the 
Batavia-Sourabaya  section  may  be  raised  to  3,000  volts  on  a  single-phase  if  circum- 
stances warrant. 

Two  power  stations  giving  about  40,000  h.p.  are  being  erected;  one  forty-four 
miles  and  the  other  sixty-three  miles  from  Batavia,  the  northwest  terminus  of  the 
line.  It  is  estimated  that  of  this  40,000  h.  p.,  30,000  will  be  required  for  the  line,  and 
that  the  remaining  10,000  will  be  available  for  light  and  power  in  other  directions. 
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It  l-  t  xptvtril  that  tlu  iirst  portion  of  the  lino  between  Tandjong  Priok,  a  grow- 
ing port  BOme  miles  to  the  east  of  Batavin,  and  Meester  Cornells,  a  junction  some 
miles  to  the  south  of  Batavia,  will  be  in  operation  early  next  year. 

The  port  of  Tandjonii  Priok  is  sharing  to  a  large  extent  in  the  awakening  of 
activity  reeentU  observable  out  here,  and  the  electrification  of  the  Javanese  railways 
tndoubtedly  aesisl  its  development  and  add  to  its  importance.  A  project  is  under 
deration  to  erect  a  tixi  smelting  works  at  this  port,  and  British  experts  have  been 
consulted  •  1st  in  the  decision  as  to  whether  open  or  closed  furnaces  should  be 
used.  Once  this  question  Ls  settled,  it  is  expected  that  the  work  of  erection  will  pro- 
etf  d. 

RESTRICTION    OF    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    IN    THE    NETHERLANDS  EAST 
INDIES  AND  FRENCH  INDO- CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 

:    pore,  June  £9,  L922. —  The  subject  of  the  restriction  of  rubber  production 
to  excite  att<  ntion  not  only  in  British  Malaya,  but  also  in  the  Netherlands 
Basl   Indies  and  French  Indo-China. 

Opinion  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  although  to  some  extent  divided,  may 
3;  d  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  no  restriction.    The  opinion  against  restriction  is 
-    strong,  in  fact,  thai  a  lengthy  correspondence  has  appeared  in  the  Javanese  news- 
•s  upon  the  su'hject.    Many  interviews  have  been  held  with  various  heads  of  the 
industry  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  to  secure  any 
•  between  the  interested  parties  or  find  any  method  of  dealing  with  the 
tuation  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

The  cabh  advices  from  the  Plague  that  the  International  Association  of  Rubber 
ers  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  had  decided  by  a  large  majority  vote  to 
inviti    the  Government  to  consider  measures  to  improve  the  situation  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  restriction  of  production  is  asked;  and  if  Government  inter- 
>n  i9  decided  upon  it  is  probable  that  some  other  alternative  will  be  employed, 
li  French  Indo-China,  the  matter  is  being  approached  along  different  lines  and 
If.  Outre,  the  Deputy  for  Cochin-China  in  Paris,  has  already  been  petitioned  on 
behalf  of  the  rubber  planters  to  promulgate  legislation  for  an  import  tax  of  two 
francs  per  kg.  on  all  foreign  rubber  imported  into  France. 

As  will  be  expected,  many  French  manufacturers  are  quite  opposed  to  the  idea, 
-;iving  that  at  a  time  when  their  factories  and  industries  are  going  through  a  phase 
of  reconstruction,  any  such  Customs  imposition  would  hinder  their  progress  and 
result  in  favour  of  German  manufacturers.  The  Indo-China  planters  remain  very 
HSt  nt  and  maintain  that  a  protective  tariff  on  rubber  is  a  vital  necessity  for  their 
welfare. 

Opinion  outside  the  industry,  of  many  who  are  able  to  judge  of  the  whole  circum- 
stances, is  that  restriction  is  impossible  for  any  one  producing  territory  without 
?ome  form  of  agreement  with  the  others,  and  that  unless  British  Malaya,  the  Nether- 
[.  Ea5t  Indies  and  Ceylon  at  least,  are  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  the  matter 
of  restriction,  nothing  will  result  along  these  lines  in  either  territory. 

SALE  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements, 
has  forwarded  a  copy  of  Ordinance  No.  139,  regarding  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs, 
which  is  to  come  into  force  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Straits  Settlements  on 
September  1.  Mr.  Ward  states  that  this  ordinance  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
Canadian  exporters  of  foods  or  other  products. 
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SITUATION  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 

Singapore,  June  28,  1922  — Trade  conditions  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Federated  Malay  States  have  not  progressed  very  materially  in  recent  weeks,  although 
there  is  evidence  of  a  slight  upward  trend.  The  official  statistics  for  May,  just  pub- 
lished, show  an  increase  in  imports  of  about  $1,000,000  (gold)  for  the  previous  month, 
although  this  amount  is  nearly  $5,000,000  behind  the  March  total.  Exports  increased 
in  value,  however,  to  the  extent  of  about  $6,000,000  over  the  April  figures  and  con- 
stitute the  best  monthly  return  this  year.  This  increase  was  divided  amongst  three 
commodities — rubber,,  tin  and  preserved  pineapple,  the  first  mentioned  being  respon- 
sible for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  amount.  .Substantial  shipments  of  rubber,  tin, 
tapioca  and  pepper  were  registered  for  Canada. 

The  chief  item  of  interest  in  imports  was  that  of  machinery,  which  doubled  in 
value  the  previous  month's  total. 

RUBBER 

The  writer  confirms  his  previously  expressed  belief  that  no  governmental  restric- 
tion of  production  will  eventuate  in  the  rubber  industry  in  British  Malaya.  The 
agitation  for  restriction  still  goes  on  from  certain  quarters,  but  is  not  likely  to  bring 
any  greater  success  in  the  ensuing  months  than  it  has  done  hitherto.  So  far  as 
Singapore  is  concerned,  there  is  no  concensus  of  opinion  upon  the  subject — simply 
a  continued  wondering  as  to  whether  the  Government  will  move  or  not. 

Many  annual  meetings  of  rubber  companies  have  been  held  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  much  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  remarkable  lessening  of  produc- 
tion cost,  which,  on  some  estates,  is  now  at  a  figure  considered  quite  impossible  only 
a  few  months  ago.  With  the  prospect  of  a  slowly  increasing  demand,  month  by 
month,  and  the  fact  that  forward  contracts  have  been  made  in  quite  a  number  of 
instances,  the  case  for  restriction  would  not  appear  to  be  gaining  strength.  During 
June,  prices  have  remained  firm  at  13  cents  (gold)  for  "  spot "  delivery  and  14£  cents 
October  to  December  delivery;  while  inquiries  just  now  are  quite  numerous. 

At  the  moment  of  mailing  this  report,  the  news  that  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Rubber  Growers  in  the  Dutch  Indies  has  decided  by  a  large  majority  to  invite 
the  Dutch  Government  to  consider  measures  to  improve  the  rubber  situation — into 
which  many  here  read  "restriction" — has  been  instrumental  in  advancing  the  price 
of  "  spot "  rubber  to  14*  cents. 

TIN 

The  demand  for  tin  continues  about  the  same;  the  price  remaining  practically 
unchanged. 

PRESERVED  PINEAPPLE 

The  war  boom  in  rubber  had  the  effect  of  largely  eliminating  the  pineapple  indus- 
try on  Singapore  Island,  but  with  the  depression  which  has  followed,  planting  has 
again  been  taken  up  during  the  past  two  years  and  to-day  is  being  greatly  accelerated. 
The  industry  is  also  growing  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  one  Singapore 
export  house  is  now  erecting  a  large  new  factory  at  Klang,  near  the  capital  of  Kuala 
Lumpur,  to  be  equipped  with  the  very  best  machinery  procurable  to  compete  with  the 
Hawaiian  product. 

An  exceedingly  nice  export  business  is  now  being  done  in  this  fruit;  extensive 
inquiries  being  received  from  Canadian  importers,  while  several  recent  shipments  to 
the  Dominion  are  recorded. 
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PRODUCE 

[noreasing  exports,  principally  of  peppery  are  recorded;  but  the  high  price  of 
tapioca,  due  to  the  small  crpp  available  has  prevented  many  orders  from  being  placed 
tor  this  commodity. 

IMPORT  DEMANDS 

There  is  little  possibility  of  indents  being  placed  for  some  time  yet.    Buying  for 

day  needs  only  is  the  order  throughout  the  whole  import  trade. 
During  the  past  month  one  large  Chinese  importer  in  Singapore  has  failed,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  houses  may  be  affected.   On  the  whole,  however,  the  situation  is 
what  brighter  than  a  month  ago. 

Word  is  just  to  hand  that  an  English  steel  company  has  secured  ^from  the 
Admiralty  a  contract  for  fifteen  oil  storage  tanks  to  be  erected  at  Singapore.    This  is 
sixteen  of  a  similar  type  now  being  built  here. 

NOTES  ON  THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
VII 

APOTHECARY  WARE,  DRUGS,  DYES  AND  CHEMICALS 

Apethecaryware. — Total  imports  during  1921  were  valued  at  £91,151,  of  which 
Canada  is  credited  with  £226  and  the  United  States  £10,345.  During  the  year  1913 
rts  were  valued  at  £152,961,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £6,  as  against 
£S,942  from  the  United  States. 

Calcium  carbide. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £39,325,  of  which 
Canada  is  credited  with  £17,045  (no  figures  are  given  for  the  United  States).  In 
imports  valued  £46,715  (Canada,  £8,929;  the  United  States,  £3,539). 

In  calcium  carbide,  Canada  leads  again   in   quantity  supplied   last  year,  but 

len  and  Norway  have  increased  their  quantity  of  supply  in  a  big  way  during 
two  years.  The  reason  for  the  favourable  position  of  these  two  countries 
is  due  to  exchange  conditions,  but  in  a  very  special  way  to  the  ocean  freight  rate  to 
South  Africa  from  the  Baltic.  This  is  a  most  essential  factor  in  all  lines;  not  what 
is  the  ocean  freight  rate  from  the  combine  arrangements  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
the  United  States,  but  what  are  the  rates  from  the  Baltic,  which  supplies  so  many 
articles  similar  to  Canada. 

APPARATUS  AND  INSTRUMENTS 

Instruments,  surgical  and  dental. — In  1921  total  imports  were  valued  at  £20,545 
(Canada,  £17;  the  United  iStates,  £5,724). 

Instruments,  other,  including  optical. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at 
35,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £113  and  the  United  States  £15,049. 

Instruments,  all  other  (except  pianos  and  organs). — Total  imports  in  1921  were 
valued  at  £65,640  (Canada,  £194;  the  United  States,  £4,045). 

Phonographs,  gramaphones  and  accessories. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued 
at  £59,648  (Canada,  £212;  the  United  States,  £7,901;  and  Germany,  £2,758). 

The  bulk  of  the  phonograph  and  gramaphone  imports  are  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  it  is  so  far  impossible  to  interest  any  South  African  dealers  in  a  real  live 
way  in  imports  from  Canada.  Further  efforts  are  in  hand  at  the  moment,  and  at 
most  this  office  is  hoping  for  some  results. 

In  the  photographic  material  imports,  in  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  there 
was  a  good  trade  from  one  Canadian  plant,  but  this  has  reverted  to  the  plant  of  the 
same  organization  in  the  United  States. 
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oilman's  stores 

Blacking  and  boot  polish. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £75.939,  of 
which  Canada  is  credited  with  £115,  and  the  United  States  £2,645,  as  against  a  total 
importation  in  1913  of  £47.494,  when  Canada  supplied  £19  and  the  United  States 
£658.    There  are  now  fair  prospects  of  building  up  an  export  in  boot  polishes. 

Starch. — If  prepared  for  some  continuity  in  expert,  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  do  a  fair  trade,  as  quite  a  number  of  importers  along  the  coast  have  spoken 
favourably  of  sample  shipments  made  at  odd  times  during  the  war.  The  United 
States  sent  shipments  to  the  value  of  £2,902  during  1921. 

Linseed  oil. — During  the  war,  and  in  1919,  linseed  oil  shipments  from  Canada 
were  in  evidence  and  the  quality  was  very  much  appreciated.  Previous  to  the  war, 
and  during  the  past  two  years,  the  United  Kingdom  has  secured  and  holds  the  great 
bulk  of  the  trade. 

SOAPS 

Soap,  common,  brown. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £11.655  (Canada. 
£381;  the  United  States.  £2.027)  as  against  a  total  importation  valued  at  £56,166  in 
1913  (Canada.  £19;  the  United  States.  £1,674). 

Soap,  toilet.— Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £32,888  (Canada,  £1,306:  the 
United  States,  £10,489)  as  against  a  total  importation  of  £35,103  in  1913  (Canada. 
£121;  the  United  States,  £8,058). 

Although  the  import  of  soap  of  all  kinds  has.  on  account  of  local  manufacture, 
dropped  very  steeply  sin?e  the  year  1913.  one  brand  of  Canadian  toilet  soap  has  made 
n  steady,  if  small,  increase. 

ROOFING  FELT 

Booting  felt  and  substitutes. — Total  imports  during  1921  were  valued  at 
£26,305  (Canada,  £4,315:  the  United  States,  £12335). 

Roofing  felt  has  come  into  more  general  favour  during  the  past  few  years,  and  from 
opinions  expressed  in  a  general  way  by  the  building  trade,  the  demand  for  it  will 
continue  to  increase. 

PLASTER 

Blast  er-of -Paris,  and  Gypsum. — Total  imports  during  1921  were  valued  at  £3.780 
(Canada,  £4l'0;  the  United  States,  £192:  and  Germany.  £355).  There  is  a  general 
inquiry  for  the  Canadian  plaster  which  has  built  up  a  good  reputation  with  quite  a 
number  of  builders.  The  German  trade  during  pre-war  days  was  large  in  this 
article,  and  the  Germans  are  likely  to  return  to  their  normal  figures  owing  to  the 
favourable  ocean  freight  rates. 

PAESTS  AND  PAINTERS'  GOODS 

White  lead. — Total  imports  during  1921  were  valued  at  £48,204,  of  which  Canada 
is  credited  with  £2.135,  and  the  United  States  £1,152. 

Varnish. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £46,661  (Canada,  £704:  the 
United  States,  £9,121),  as  agr.inst  a  total  importation  in  1912,  valued  at  £31*590 
(Canada,  £12:  the  United  States,  £1,970). 

Canadian  leads  and  paints  have  secured  a  real  hold  on  the  South  African  trade, 
but  this  is  one  of  the  opportunities  lost  as  the  imports  fr  m  Canada  dropped  from 
£56.492  in  the  year  1918  to  £5.504  in  1920,  and  £764  (under  the  heading  Paints  and 
Colours  n.o.d.)  during  1921.  The  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  is  once  more  in 
control  of  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  securing  last  year  £144.603  of  the  total  included 
under  Paints  and  Painters*  Goods.  The  reason  for  this  unfortunate  loss  is.  of  course, 
known  to  Canadian  manufacturers  who  will  have  to  be  guided  by  same  if  they  wish 
to  come  in  on  the  market  once  more,  but  if  so  they  will  have  many  hardships  to 
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ovori'iimc  which  might  have  been  guarded  against  when  they  were  well  entrenched, 
lit  the  while  lead  trade,  while  still  shipping  fairly  good  quantities,  our  trade  has 
dropped  from  L,905,156  pounds  bo  L919,  bo  58,727  pounds  in  1921,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  trade  has  increased  f  rom  511,053  pounds  in  1919,  to  1,683,803  pounds  in 
1991. 

BRUSH  WARE 

Total  imports  in  1921  were  Valued  at  £79,587  (Canada,  £7,134;  the  United  States, 
£4,503;  Germany,  ^..M-l).  a>  against  a  total  importation  in  1913  valued  at  £62,239 
(Canada  Ltli?.> ;  the  United  Stales  Cl\365  ;  Germany  £8,402).  Representation  is  having 
its  effect  in  this  line  of  export  from  Canada  to  South  Africa;  coupled  with  this, 
aadian  manufacturers  are  gaining  a  reputation  for  value  and  quality.  The 
greater  part  i  f  this  trade,  however,  is  from  the  United  Kingdom.  While  German 
is  less  Eor  lasl  year  than  in  L920,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  increase  on  the 
cheap  hulk  staff,  if  deliveries  are  made  on  the  prices  quoted  during  the  last  six 
months. 

GLASS   AND  GLASSWARE 

01  s  and  jars. — Total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £207,474  (Canada, 

£14,433;  the  United  States  £18,198;  and  Germany  £26,963).  In  1913  total  imports 
were  valued  at  £145,188  (Canada,  £141;  the  United  States,  £7,994;  and  Germany, 

Canadian-made  bottles  and  jars  have  arrived  at  a  very  strong  position  with  the 
brewers  and  aerated  water  trade,  principally  on  account  of  quality.  There  is  at 
the  moment  a  good  business  in  sight  if  samples  arrive  in  time  to  cover  present  require- 
ments.  Owing  to  certain  conditions  there  have  been  odd  shipments  of  window  glass 
from  Canada,  and  again  on  account  of  its  quality  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
further  shipments,  but  the  parent  house,  an  English  firm,  are  shipping  from  the 
United  Kingdom  only.    Belgium  is  a  strong  factor  in  this  trade. 


BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

(  ape  Town,  June  30,  1922. — The  total  imports  into  British  South  Africa  for 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  were  valued  at  £11,959,559,  as  against  £17,487,942 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Supplies  from  the  British  Empire  were 
valued  at  £7,859,558,  which  is  67-7  per  cent  of  the  total  imported,  as  against  63-1  per 
cent  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  57-4  per 
of  South  Africa's  imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  as  against  55-1  per 
cent  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1921.  The  percentages  supplied  by  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  included,  Canada,  1-5  in  1922  as  against  4-3  in  1921;  India,  3-6 
in  1922  as  against  1-9  in  1921;  and  Australia  1-6  in  1922  as  against  1  in  1921. 
During  the  last  three  months  (April,  May  and  June)  Canadian  imports  have  shown 
a  decided  increase. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  during  the  first  three  months  of  1922  were 
valued  at  £4.100,001,  which  represents  a  decrease  of  £2,344,537  as  compared  with  the 
first  three  months  of  1921.  The  total  percentage  of  imports  from  all  foreign  coun- 
tries has  decreased  from  36-9  per  cent  during  the  first  quarter  of  1921  to  34-3  per 
cent  during  a  corresponding  period  in  1922.  Foreign  countries  showing  an  appreci- 
able drop  in  trade  with  South  Africa  are  the  United  States,  Japan,  Sweden  and 
Holland,  while  Germany,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  have 
increased  their  trade  with  the  Union.  Belgium  and  France  have  about  held  their 
own. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  TRADE  IN  WOOL,   SKINS  AND  OSTRICH  FEATHERS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Eg  an 

Cape  Town,  June  30,  1922. — That  a  steady  business  is  anticipated  in  South 
African  wool  during  the  coming  season,  with  increased  prices  and  a  good  market, 
is  evidenced  in  an  annual  review  published  by  Messrs.  Spilhaus  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
leading  Cape  Town  merchants.  Messrs.  Spilhaus  point  out  that  the  continual  depre- 
ciation of  the  German  mark  caused  apprehension  as  to  wool  prices  during  the  past 
year,  but  that  this  was  counteracted  by  the  growth  of  export  trade  with  continental 
countries. 

A  remarkable  decline  in  the  average  value  of  wool  is  noted  owing  'to  the 
carrying  over  of  large  quantities  of  inferior  wools  at  the  end  of  1920,  the  average 
price  per  pound  in  1921  was  T^d,  as  against  29:id  in  1920.  In  1913  the  Union 
exported  176,971,865  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  £5,719,288,  as  against  119,504,747 
pounds,  valued  at  £15,988,103  in  1920,  and  230,421,915  pounds  valued  at  £8,236,835 
in  1921. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  wool  export  to  the  Continent  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Belgium,  France  and  Germany  together  purchased  37  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  wool  exported,  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  grease  wool  alone  is  taken,  and  impor- 
tations of  Italy  and  Holland  added,  the  percentage  stands  at  46. 

EXPORT   OF  SKINS 

The  market  for  all  kinds  of  skins  has  decidedly  improved,  and  there  is  no  class 
of  skin  to-day  which  may  be  considered  as  unsaleable.  Improved  trade  has  stimu- 
lated competition,  and  buyers  are  now  keenly  canvassing  their  country  customers 
through  travellers.  With  regard  to  wool  sheepskins,  there  is  now  a  good  demand  both 
for  the  wool  and  the  pelts  obtained  from  them,  and  they  are  firm  at  present  quota- 
tions. As  regards  Merino  sheepskins,  sales  have  recently  been  made  at  prices  com- 
paring favourably  with  wool  values.  A  study  of  prices  show  that  the  latest  figures 
have  almost  reached  normal  or  pre-war  figures,  for  example  Merino,  long  wools  in 
1914  were  6|  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  8i  cents  per  pound  in  1922;  Cape 
skins,  large,  in  1914  were  3s.  Id.  each,  and  in  1922  were  4s.  3d.  each;  goatskins,  light 
were,  in  1914,  Is.  per  pound,  as  compared  with  11%  cents  per  pound  in  1921. 

EXPORTS   OF  SHEEPSKINS 

Exports  of  sheepskins  in  1920  and  1921  were  made  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  United  States,  Belgium,  France,  Holland  and  Germany.  A  total  of 
24,066,098  pounds  was  shipped  to  the  above  countries  in  1920  valued  at  £2,141,027, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  27,949,852  pounds  in  1921,  valued  at  £713,371. 

EXPORTS   OF  GOATSKINS 

Exports  of  goatskins  in  1920,  totalled  6,128,618  pounds  valued  at  £879,478,  as 
compared  with  3,489,928  pounds  in  1921,  valued  at  £132,475.  The  countries  to  which 
shipments  were  made  were  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  with  reference  to 
sheepskins. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS 

During  the  twelve  months  under  review,  only  two  sales  were  held  in  London,  and 
the  prices  as  well  as  the  volume  of  business  transacted  were  disappointing.  Twice 
it  had  to  be  decided  to  postpone  the  auctions,  the  dates  of  which  had  already  been 
fixed.  Nevertheless  the  stocks  remaining  in  farmers'  hands  cannot  be  large,  and  that 
seems  to  indicate  that  some  quarters  of  the  trade,  at  any  rate,  maintain  confidence 
in  this  commodity.  The  quantity  exported  has  increased,  but  the  average  price 
declined  from  38s.  5d.  to  31s.  Id.  during  1921. 

English  *nd  Continental  demand  remains  very  quiet,  but  there  are  better  reports 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  fair  demand  will  spring  up  from 
that  quarter,  otherwise  prospects  look  poor  for  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  next 
pluckings  at  reasonable  prices. 
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MARKET  FOR  WALLPAPER  IN  JAPAN 

TliADK  CoM  MISSl(»NKK   A.  E.  BllYAN 

,\         '    •  'lil  v   ls<  E9®2.— To  understand  why  more  foreign  wallpaper  is  not 
1       Q  with  its  population  of  lifly-eigbt  million,  one  must  understand  the 
construction  of  the  Japanese  house.    The  homes  here  are  usually  small  as  compared 
with  Canadian  houses.    They  appear  to  the  Western  mind  flimsy,  and  are  put  up 
:n  only  a  irw  days.    The  walls  of  the  rooms  are  made  with  a  lattice  work  of  (bamboo 
.i  u  kind  of  mud  or  clay  is  plastered.   When  this  dries  it  is  usually  painted 
with  a  whitewash  or  alaJbastine.    The  rooms  themselves  are  very  low— the  ceilings 
•  i  ighit  feet  from  the  floor.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  house  is  made 
ta  open  up  practically  all  around,  and  is  closed  in  by  sliding  doors,  there  is  really 
Dot  very  much  wall  space  visible,  the  walls  being  for  the  most  part  taken  up  with 
these  Bliding  doors.    Aa  a  result  the  use  of  wall  paper  in  Japan  is  not  so  practical. 
In  the  larger  houses  of  more  than  four  rooms,  there  is  ample  scope  for  wall  paper, 
and  more  of  it  is  being  used  all  the  time,  hut  in  almost  every  case  the  Japanese  pro- 
dud  is  used. 

Japi  ;   s<   wallpaper    is  made  in  two  sizes.    One  can  buy  it  either  in  square 
a  i  about  V  7"  x  1'  I")  or  in  rolls  (20"  x  300.    Its  manufacture  is  carried  on 
■    •      T  kyo  district,  hut  by  very  antiquated  methods.    It  costs  from  80  sen 
I  1  sen  =  half  a  cent)  to  yen  2.30  per  tsubo  (36  square  feet).    These  local  manufac- 
;  make  the  very  best  grades  to  advantage,  hut  cannot  make  the  common 
or  medium  qualities  which  command  the  greatest  sale.   Another  point  greatly  against 
the  Japanese  paper  is  that  there  is  not  the  variety  of  patterns  that  can  he  obtained 
from  foreign  makers.    The  writer  is  advised  that  in  the  very  best  qualities  which 
they  make  the  same  patterns' — of  which  there  are  only  fifteen  or  twenty — have  been 
usi  d  for  the  last  ten  years,  without  change.   It  is  because  of  the  variety  of  patterns 
the  cheaper  price  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  imported  wallpapers. 


MORE  FOREIGN  HOMES 

During  the  last  eight  years  Japan  has  been  building  more  and  more  houses  of 
ign  construction  which  conform  more  to  Western  ideas  of  a  comfortable  dwelling 
place.  These  houses,  built  usually  by  wealthy  Japanese  who  have  imbibed  Western 
ideas,  are  usually  half  Japanese  and  half  foreign — that  is,  they  have  a  foreign-style 
house  adjoining  their  Japanese  abode  in  which  they  can  live  if  they  so  desire,  but 
more  particularly  where  they  can  entertain  their  foreign  guests.  In  some  cases  the 
house  is  completely  westernized.  It  is  for  such  buildings  as  these  that  the  demand 
for  our  wallpapers  has  sprung  up,  and  this  office  is  advised  by  the  chief  dealers  in  this 
line  that  sales  of  foreign  wallpaper  are  increasing  annually. 


PRESENT  IMPORTS  OF  WALL  PAPER 


The  following  figures  show  the  quantity  of  wallpaper  imported  into  Japan  durin< 
the  last  three  years  : — 


1919 

1920 

1921 

Country  of  Origin 

Quantity 
Lbs. 

Quantity 
Lbs. 

Quantity 
Lbs. 

Great  Britain  

United  States  

  41,769 

  21,817 

44,710 
42,571 

39,576 
12,507 

  1,556 

1,254 

8,415 

China  

1,025 
2,049 
43 

Germany  

Holland  

Denmark  

52 

Total 


65,142 


95,696 


56,505 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  that  Great  Britain  is  the  chief  supplier,  while 
the  United  States  also  caters  to  the  trade  to  some  extent.  However,  there  are  other 
sources  of  supply  and  as  will  be  noted,  Germany  sold  a  little  last  year,  Ibut  the  Japan- 
ese do  not  like  German  wallpaper  as  it  is  too  cheap  hoth  in  price  and  quality. 

The  import  duty  on  wall  paper  is  8.50  yen  per  100  kin  ($3.20  per  100  pounds  at 
par  of  exchange). 

MARKET  PREFERENCE 

The  demand  calls  for  a  medium-priced  paper,  in  fact  the  English  product  costing 
from  yen  1.50  to  yen  2  per  roll  landed,  is  the  most  popular,  while  their  designs  are 
also  preferred  because  they  are  said  to  be  conservative  as  compared  with  the  American 
and  French  styles. 

SIZES  OF  ROLLS 

Wall  paper  now  imported  into  Japan  comes  in  the  following  sizes: — English, 
Hi  yards  by  18  inches;  United  States,  16  yards  by  18  inches;  French,  6  yards  by  18 
inches. 

There  are  also  occasional  shipments  received  of  paper  22  inches  in  width,  but  as 
the  rooms  of  houses  in  Japan  are  generally  small,  the  narrow  width  (18  inches)  is 
preferred.  There  are  some  firms  who  import  in  sizes  22  inches  by  8  or  12  yards,  but 
they  re-export  this  wall  paper  to  China. 

PRESENT  COSTS 

English  wallpaper  costs  the  importer  from  40  sen  to  yen  3  per  roll  landed  in 
Tokyo,  while  the  retail  price  runs  from  yen  1.50  to  yen  6  per  roll.  French  wallpaper 
can  be  imported  from  30  sen  to  yen  2  per  roll. 

PACKING! 

Wallpaper  is  usually  packed  200  to  300  rolls  to  a  waterproof  paper-lined  wooden 
case.  'Sometimes  there  are  only  50,  100  or  150  rolls  in  a  case,  but  the  main  thing  is 
to  pack  so  that  the  paper  is  insured  against  dampness.  (See  report  from  this  office  on 
"Packing  foi  Japan,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  ISTos.  920-922.) 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  good,  although  perhaps  small  market,  here  for  Cana- 
dian papers  if  the  manufacturers  can  supply  a  product  that  will  compete  in  quality 
and  price  with  English  papers.  The  important  point  to  remember  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  annual  requirements  of  foreign-style  wallpaper  are  growing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  the  number  of  western-styled  buildings  increase,  so  that  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  establish  themselves  firmly  now  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  much  more  value 
to  them  as  an  outlet  three  or  four  years  hence. 

One  firm  whom  the  writer  interviewed  in  Tokyo  stated  that  they  themselves  sold 
about  20,000  rolls  of  foreign  wallpaper  annually,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  buy 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  if  assured  of  the  same  or  better  service.  Owing  to 
excellent  steamship  facilities,  Canada  should  be  in  a  position  to  cater  to  Japanese 
requirements  efficiently,  and  the  matter  seems  to  centre  down  to  a  question  of  quality 
and  price. 

METHOD  OF  ACQUIRING  BUSINESS 

Although  there  are  different  ways  in  which  business  might  be  successfully  launched 
in  Japan,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  best  to  sell  direct  to  the  wholesaler, 
particularly  as  the  amount  of  sales  are  so  small  at  present  that  most  of  the  import 
houses  would  not  bother  about  it.  Also  the  product  itself  is  bulky  and  the  money 
involved  is  small.    If  the  Canadian  manufacturer  could  therefore  arrange  with  some 
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•  Japanese  dealer  to  tnl<»'  op  his  agency,  and  to  open  letters  of  credit  for  all 
orders  placed,  this  would  be  tlie  most  satisfactory  manner  in  which  to  operate  for  the 
pvBMBii  11  least, 

A  prici  -  should  be  quoted  ci.f.  Yokohoma  in  Canadian  funds,  and  samples 
should  be  forwarded  in  plenty  of  time  to  hook  business  for  the  next  season's  supplies. 

SAMPLES   IX  OTTAWA 

San  ■  i  -  of  the  wallpaper  manufactured  in  Japan,  as  well  as  the  styles  of  foreign 
paper  popular  on  this  market,  have  boon  scut  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, where  they  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service.  A  list  of  those  firms  importing  foreign  wallpaper  is  also  on  file,,  so 
thai  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  can  communicate  with  any  of  them  direct. 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  FINLAND'S  FARMS 

A  Helsingfors  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  reports 
thai  whilsl  Finnish  agriculture  has  been  developing  on  modern  lines  and  the  exports 
of  farm  pr<  ducts  have  increased,  an  active  demand  has  at  the  same  time  arisen  for 
artificial  manures,  oilcakes,  and  agricultural  machinery.  During  the  past  year  some 
11,300  ton-  of  phosphates  were  imported,  chiefly  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  besides 
v.l|l(l  tons  of  bone  dust,  3,800  tone  of  potassium  salts  and  700'  tons  of  saltpetre.  The 
artificial  saltpetre  produced  in  Norway  is  now  finding  an  increasing  sale  in  Finland. 
During  the  firsl  few  months  of  this  year  the  import  of  artificial  manures  has  been 
brisk,  and  already  totals  some  30,000  tons. 

Special  imported  cattle  fodder  such  as  oilcake  and  wheat  bran  is  used  on  a  large 
in  addition  to  home-grown  hay  and  oats  so  as  to  obtain  a  heavier  yield  of  milk. 
The  quantity  of  such  cattle  fodder  previously  imported  was  very  large,  amounting  in 
lftlo  to  61,600  tons  of  wheat  bran  and  14,500  tons  of  oilcake.  During  the  war  large 
quantities  of  these  articles  were  obtained  from  Russia  at  low  prices,  the  record  totals 
of  61.600  tons  of  wheat  bran  and  57,700  tons  of  oilcake  being  attained  in  1916.  These 
figures  bear  witness  to  the  large  quantities  of  cattle  foods  which  can  be  marketed  in 
Finland  when  prices  are  suitable.  At  present  consumption  is  low,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  milk  prices  are  low  in  comparison  with  those  ruling  for  fodder  and  that  there 
i E  thus  no  temptation  to  force  up  the  yield  of  milk.  In  1921  not  more  than  2,100 
tons  of  wheat  bran  and  8,200  tons  of  oilcake  were  imported.  The  new  methods  of 
agriculture,  by  which  more  and  stronger  cattle  fodder  is  being  produced  at  home, 
accounl  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  such  stuff. 

As  to  agricultural  machinery,  both  reapers  and  separators  were  formerly  bought 
y  from  abroad,  but  these  imports  have  also  decreased,  owing  to  greater  local 
manufacture.    Many  machines  which  used  to  be  imported  are  now  made  in  Finland. 

raters,  in  fact,  are  exported  than  imported.  Amongst  agricultural  machinery 
for  which  a  market  can  still  be  found  are  tractors,  tractor-ploughs  and  mowing 
machines. 

ROAD  TRANSPORT  IN  EGYPT 

r  transport  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  the  form  of  taxi-cabs  and  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles,  received  a  tremendous  fillip  in  Egypt  last  year,  as  the  result  of 
public  appreciation  of  a  cheaper  and  quicker  means  of  locomotion  than  the  slow  and 
dingy  horse-cabs  in  charge  of  surly  and  rapacious  drivers,  states  H.M.  Commercial 
Agent,  Cairo.  A  considerable  amount  of  road  haulage  is  successfully  carried  out 
on  producer  gas,  but  on  the  whole  anthracite  coal  is  preferred  if  it  can  be  purchased 
cheaply. 
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THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  BRAZIL 


Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  26,  1922. — On  the  outbreak  of  war,  owing  to  the  dislocation 
of  foreign  commerce  the  Brazilians  found  themselves  denied  many  essential  products 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  obtain  from  abroad.  As  necessity  is  the  mother 
oi  invention,  the  situation  which  confronted  them  was  responsible  for  endeavours  to 
supply  their  own  needs  and  thereby  to  overcome  immediate  difficulties.  Success  so 
crowned  their  efforts  at  the  outset  that  the  war  may  perhaps  be  held  responsible  for 
the  Brazilian  people  having  found  themselves,  so  far  at  least  as  a  manufacturing- 
nation  is  concerned. 

Although  paper  has  been  manufactured  in  Brazil  for  thirty  years,  and  even 
probably  before  that  time,  it  was  not  an  extensive  industry  before  the  war.  The 
cheaper  grades  of  wrapping  paper  and  cardboard  were  made  from  imported  pulp, 
hut  it  was  left  to  the  foreigner  to  supply  the  requirements  for  high-grade  kraft, 
writing,  printing  and  other  papers  of  the  better  class. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  manufacture  of  a  much  higher  class  of  paper  has 
developed  in  Brazil,  and  all  kinds  except  the  very  best  qualities  are  now  manufactured 
locally.  These  include  a  very  substantial  medium  kraft,  newsprint,  tissues,  various 
grades  of  printing,  writing,  drawing  and  carbon  paper  and  of  course  cardboards. 

At  present  a  great  deal  of  research  work  is  being  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  material  for  making  pulp.  Brazil  is  rich  in  fibrous  plants  and  woods  which 
are  thought  to  be  suitable  for  making  paper.  The  eucalyptus  tree  has  been  the 
object  of  much  study,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  too  hard.  The  Parana  pine  has 
been  tried.  Trials  have  been  made  not  only  in  Brazil  but  also  in  Europe  where  the 
wood  had  been  sent  for  investigation,  as  to  its  paper-making  qualities.  It  is  soft, 
contains  little  or  no  resin,  and  has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  final  result 
is  that  extensive  pulp  production  is  predicted  in  the  south  of  Brazil.  At  the  present 
moment  the  greatest  production  of  pulp  takes  place  near  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo.  The  cost  of  Ibringing  Parana  pine  to  either  of  these  places  is  too  high  at 
present  to  make  the  production  of  pulp  from  this  source  profitable  in  this  territory. 
It  is  estimated  that  pulp  so  made  would  cost  nearly  double  that  of  the  imported 
foreign  product. 

The  Companhia  Industria  Papeis  e  Cartonagen,  Rua  do  Mercado,  51,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  are  the  largest  producers  of  paper  in  Brazil.  The  proprietor  of  the  firm 
stated  that  his  company  turned  out  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  finished  paper  and  two 
thousand  tons  of  white  and  brown  mechanical  pulp  per  year.  Rice  straw  is  used  for 
the  brown  pulp,  while  Imbauba,  Cacheta,  Sangue  de  Drago  and  Tabibuia  woods  are 
used  for  the  white.  A  very  cheap  grade  of  wrapping  paper  is  made  in  the  south 
of  Brazil  from  lirio  grass. 

France,  Germany  and  Belgium  are  keen  competitors  for  high-class  writing,  ledger 
and  printing  papers,  while  the  chief  foreign  competition  for  sulphite  pulp  comes 
from  Scandinavia,  prices  ranging  from  £13  10s  to  £20  c.i.f.  per  ton  of  1016  kg. 
according  to  quality  offered. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  pulp  and  paper  for  the  years  1919,  19S0  and 
the  first  9  months  1921  :— 


Paper 


1919 


1920 


1st  9  months 
1921 


Cigarette   paper.  . 

Writing  paper  

Wall  paper  

Printing  paper.  .    .  . 
Paper  unenumerated 
Pulp  


Kilogrammes. 


379,528 
2,453,528 


585,587 
2,868,939 


473,291 
1,355,591 


51,604 


14,156 


11,071 


30,875,775 
11,385,484 
6,879,179 


34,702,291 
6,079,534 
9,039,881 


16,692,667 
2,078,069 
2,069,026 
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••  ARGKAN  Mj  WIDE  CLAIMS  FOR  A  NEW  TEXTILE  FABRIC 

A  new  textile  tibre  of  real  worth  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  commercial  world, 
ami  the  tributes  to  Arghan  give  it  special  emphasis,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Orginally  discovered  in  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
akin  to  the  pineapple  growing  in  the  South  American  wilds,  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port wi  re  at  tirst  insuperable.  So  a  large  quantity  of  roots  was  conveyed  to  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  where  the  K.M.S.  Covernment,  foreseeing  the  fibre's  immense 
potential  value,  immediately  set  apart  30,000  acres  for  its  development.  Now  the 
Ceylon  and  Indian  ( h>\ ernnients  propose  to  grant  similar  large  tracts. 

Arglian  is  pa>t  its  experimental  stage,  since  not  only  magnificent  fibre,  but  a 
beautiful  firm  cloth  is  being  made  from  it.  No  great  preparation  is  needed,  for  the 
broad  leaves,  without  any  degumming  or  retting,  split  up  into  innumerable  pearly 
white  and  silky  fibres.  Their  merits  are  astonishing,  being  actually  50  per  cent 
stronger  than  I  enip,  extending  to  6  feet  or  more,  and  adamant  to  sea  water.  Both 
the  cloth  and  the  yarns  take  dye  permanently,  and  it  is  opined  by  experts  that  if  the 
tibre  can  be  produced  at  lower  cost  than  similar  flaxen  or  hemp  fabrics  it  must  rival 
them  in  use. 

Already  Lancashire  textile  manufacturers  are  keen  on  its  merits,  since  they 
have  offered  to  take  all  fibre  available  for  cordage,  fishing  nets,  twines,  tapes,  and 
beltings.  Its  advent  just  now  is  timely  in  view  of  the  cotton  scarcity.  Indeed,  for 
replacing  cotton  in  the  making  of  heavy  canvases  its  use  largely  is  certain.  Messrs. 
Cross  and  Bevan,  the  textile  experts,  acclaim  it  as  "  pre-eminent  above  the  many 
fibres  in  their  knowledge." 

TRADE  OF  HONG  KONG  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Boss 

Shanghai,  July  7,  1922. — The  returns  of  the  trade  of  Hongkong  for  1921  are 
now  available.  These  show  that  there  was  a  very  perceptible  falling  off  both  in 
imports  and  exports  as  compared  with  1920.  This  decrease  in  value  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  being  more  relative  than  actual,  and  was  chiefly  due  to  the  low  rate 
of  exchange  and  consequent  lessened  values  of  commodities,  rather  than  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  goods  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  port.  This  would  ibe 
more  notable  in  exports  from  Hong  Kong  than  in  the  case  of  imports,  for  all  native 
products  have  their  value  in  local  money,  no  matter  what  the  gold  value  of  the  money 
may  be,  so  that  an  exporting  firm  cannot  obtain  any  more  rice  or  cotton  or  seeds  or 
silk  for  Hk.  $100,  when  such  dollars  have  a  value  of  5s.  ($1.20  Canadian  currency), 
than  he  can  when  the  dollar  is  only  worth  2s.  (50  cents).  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  gross  value  of  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong  for  1921  would  appear  to  be  much 
lese  than  in  1920,  this  is  accounted  for  to  a  large  extent  by  the  difference  in  values 
as  represented  by  the  lower  value  of  local  money  in  the  latter  year  when  expressed 
in  pounds  sterling. 

HONG  KONG  CURRENCY 

I  long  Kong  being  a  British  crown  colony,  all  government  returns  of  trade  are 
recorded  in  English  money,  that  is  pounds  sterling,  and  although  the  colony  has  a 
coinage  of  a  dollar,  and  decimals  thereof,  such  dollars  have  no  fixed  or  gold  value, 
but  are  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  the  same  as  Chinese  dol- 
lars.  To  convert  pounds  sterling  into  Canadian  currency,  £1  had  an  average  value 
during  1921  of  about  $4.25  Canadian  currency. 
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TOTAL  TRADE  FOR  1921 


It  is  to  bo  pointed  out  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Hong  Kong  trade  consists 
of  treasure,  in  the  form  of  silver  bullion.  The  figures  for  the  latter  will,  however, 
be  kept  separate  in  this  report.  The  volume  of  the  total  trade  of  the  colony  for  1920 
is  also  given  here  by  way  of  comparison. 

TOTAL    TRADE    FOR    1920  TOTAL  TRADE  FOR  1921 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

Goods  £103,932,602        £108,369,937     Goods  £  68,143,059        £  67,691,877 

Treasure   31,754,334  45,292,645     Treasure   13,797,095  17,981,357 


£135,686,936        £153,662,582  £  81,940,154        £  85,673,234 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  Hong  Kong  is  a  great  distributing  port, 
scarcely  anything  originates  in  the  place  itself.  A  large  portion  of  its  trade  is  with 
China  and  other  adjacent  countries.  Not  only  is  it  the  seaport  of  the  great  Chinese 
city  of  Canton,  but  it-  receives  goods  from  all  the  southern  ports  of  China  for  ship- 
ment abroad,  and  Chinese  products  from  northern  ports  for  distribution  throughout 
southern  China.  As  interest  for  Canadian  manufacturers  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
what  Hong  Kong  buys,  the  following  table  will  show  the  value  credited  to  the  coun- 
tries which  furnished  the  chief  imports  into  the  colony  in  1921 : — 


Great  Britain.  .    .  . 

Australia  

New  Zealand.  .    .  . 

Canada  

India  

Burma  

Ceylon  

Straits   Settlement.  . 

West  Indies  

North  China  

Middle  China. .    .  . 
Japan  and  Korea.  . 

Dutch  India  

French  Indo-China . 

Siam  

Phillipine  Islands.. 
United  States.  .    . . 
All  other  countries. 


Goods 

Treasure 

Total 

£  8,143,389 

£  314,880 

£  8,459,269 

498,801 

498,801 

16,250 

16,250 

256,683 

21,715 

278,398 

4,117,784 

94,211 

4,211,995 

820,831 

2,410 

823,241 

6,826 

6,826 

2,145,578 

222,860 

2,368,438 

293,092 

293,092 

9,307,170 

6,192,009 

15,499,179 

123,286 

10,510 

133,796 

8,027,683 

8,027,683 

9,968,535 

576 

9,969,111 

9,979,994 

836,779 

10,815,783 

5,121,647 

5,121,647 

1,404,906 

3,153 

1,408,059 

6,138,646 

6,097,529 

12,236,175 

1,773,948 

463 

1,774,411 

£68,143,059 

£13,797,095 

£81,940,154 

Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade 


Imports  from  Canada 

1920  1921 

Goods                                                                                    £252,742  £256,683 

Treasure                                                                             351,280  21,715 


Total   £604,022  £278,398 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  total  value  of  imports  into  Hong  Kong  from 
Canada  was  less  than  50  per  cent  of  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  falling  off, 
however,  was  entirely  due  to  lessened  imports  of  silver  bullion,  the  actual  goods 
imported  being  more  in  value  than  in  1920.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  great 
amount  of  bullion  imported,  and  credited  to  the  United  States  in  1921,  represents 
in  part  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  silver  which  reached  Hong  Kong  by  way 
of  'San  Francisco. 

In  order  to  show  the  great  diversity  of  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  the 
numerous  variety  of  articles  which  are  imported  from  Canada,  the  complete  list  has 
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1  on  iil>'  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  copies  of 
which  mu\  be  obtained  «>n  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
S.mvwv  ( »|iiot iiiir  til*-  No.  T.(\-3-122). 


Principal  Imports  from  Canada  (Values),  10:20  and  1921 


1920 

L921 

  £16.914 

£13,488 

28,767 

Hardwood,  oak  

.    ..  258 

337 

  7,467 

22 

31,716 

Fish  and  tishrry  products  

  57,787 

66,582 

  1,508 

45,631 

1,563 

733 

Milk,  condensed  

  8,402 

394 

Nails  

  4,612 

17,810 

Spirits  .  . 

  2,971 

1,501 

in  i  a  n 

 11,116 

93 

Plates  

  1,275 

  1,067 

3,664 

Paints  ►  ,  ..        ..  ...   ....  ,  .r  . 

.  „ » '.  . "  .  .  123 

1,646 

  5,627 

1,034 

Motor  cars  

  14,324 

11,862 

  77 

8,901 

  3 

2,248 

18 

1,063 

Shooks  for  boxes  and  barrels  

  1,220 

2,273 

3,318 

Wood  (unclassified)  

2,410 

What  is  Doticeable  in  the  long  list  of  commodities  which  has  heen  placed  on  file 
very  small  value  of  some  of  the  items,  which  goes  to  show  that  many  of  the 
purchases  were  apparently  only  sample  orders.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
was  BO,  and  why  a  larger  business  was  not  done.  A  study  of  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong 
reveals  the  fact  that  Canada,  considering  all  the  natural  advantages  in  its  favour, 
such  as  frequent  and  direct  steamship  service,  and  familiarity  with  the  market,  does 
not  receive  that  share  of  the  trade  of  South  China  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Although 
the  Dominion  supplies  a  number  of  the  commodities  in  demand,  yet  in  many  cases 
the  values  are  small,  and  the  aggregate  annual  trade  has  not  greatly  expanded  for 
a  number  of  years. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  FROM  HONG  KONG 

1920  1921 

Goods   £1,056,855  £312,818 

Treasure   None  None 

Sere  again  is  shown  the  effect  of  the  high  value  of  exchange,  and  the  consequent 
value  of  Hong  Kong's  exports  to  Canada  in  1920.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
thai  Canada  really  consumed  a  far  greater  amount  of  South  China  products  last 
year  than  is  here  indicated,  but  instead  of  importing  such  things  direct,  they  are 
aed  through  ISTew  York  or  San  Francisco.  Many  of  the  articles  exported  to 
Canada  are  food  stuffs  and  other  commodities  for  use  by  the  Chinese  population  in 
the  Dominion.  The  principal  items  embrace  the  following:  Medicines  (Chinese), 
£14,850;  fish  ^nd  fishery  products,  £18,330;  rice  flour  and  meal,  £1,500;  cargo  rice, 
658,500;  white  rice,  £65,200;  sugar,  refined,  £8,860;  vegetables,  salted  and  pickled, 
65,580;  vegetables,  tinned  and  bottled,  £3,000;  eggs,  £3,300;  fruits,  dried,  £5,000; 
fruits,  tinned  and  bottled,  £600:  ginger,  £8,440;  tea,  £10,300;  spirits,  £7,800;  pea- 
d  its,  65,400;  peanut  oil,  £7,670;  paperware,  £4,390;  rattan  furniture,  £11,640. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Melburne,  July  10,  1 922 . — Copies  of  tender  form  and  specification  have  been 
received  from  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by 
the  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

This  tender  form  and  specification  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to 
file  No.  2T748). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specification  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 
No.  Date  of  closing.  Particulars 

35157  October  11,   19%2.  Supply  and  delivery  of  5   tons   (2240  pounds)  sodium 

acetate,  as  specified. 


New  Zealand 

Auckland,  July  10,  1922. — Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equip- 
ment for  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington.  These  specifications  and 
plans  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

129  Nov.  21,  1922  Mangahao    Electric    Power  Plant.- — Section    24,  storage 

battery  and  booster;  116  cells  complete;  12  hydro- 
meters, 2  cell  voltmeters ;  4  spare  cells  complete  ;  1 
motor  booster  complete  with  rheostat  and  starter. 

130  Oct.  24,  1922.  Wangahao  Electric  Power  Plant. — Section  28 — bare  copper 

wire;  400  miles  (equivalent  to  1,047,600  pounds)  of 
bare  har\i-drawn  copper  wire;  size  of  wire  to  be 
19/13  S.W.G.,  maximum  resistance  per  mile  at 
60°F.  0.348  ohm.;  weight  per  mile,  2,619  lbs.,  mini- 
mum breaking  strength  in  tension,  7,500  lb. 

131  Nov.  21,  1922  Mangahao    Electric    Poiver    Plant. — Section    45— testing- 

transformer  ;    testing    transformer    complete;  regu- 
lator complete  ;  switchboard  ;  spheregap  ;  oil. 
5473  1  Oct.  31,  1922  Waihi-Taitranga  Railway  Athenree  Section  Bridges. — One 

(1)  60  ft.  deck  plate  girder  span;  two  (2)  4  5  ft. 
deck  plate  girder  spans;  three  (3)  40  ft.  deck  plate 
girder  spans;  two  (2)  35  ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans; 
one  (1)  33  ft.  deck  plate  girder  span;  twelve  (12) 
30  ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans;  one  (1)  25  ft.  deck 
plate  girder  span. 

Jamaica 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  has  advised  the  Departmenl  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  tenders  are 
invited  for  the  construction  of  ten  miles  of  standard  gauge  railway  in  Jamaica. 
The  work  to  be  done  consists  of  the  following  approximate  quantities:  excavation, 
400,000  cubic  yards;  seven  bridges  of  spans  varying  from  50  feet  to  145  feet  deck 
span;  pin  connected  truss  and  a  viaduct  410  feet  long;  also  a  small  tunnel  180  feet 
long.  A  copy  of  the  specification  and  form  of  tender  to  be  used  may  be  inspected 
by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  26972). 

Sealed  tenders  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Government  Railways,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  B.W.I.,  and  marked  "  Tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  Chapelton-Frank 
field  Branch  Railway,"  will  be  received  by  the  Director  until  August  31,  192:!. 
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FOEEIGK  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  15,  1922 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of 

following  statement  on  the  nominal  rlosing 
for  the  week  ending  August  lf>.  Those  for  t 
the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Britain  C 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

I'ortugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

( term  any  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

Shanghai,   China.  ...Tael 
Batavia.  Java.  .Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

<  Grenada  $ 

St  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  | 


00 


the  Hank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
lif  wick  ending  August  8  are  also  given  for 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


August  8 

A  ugust  1  r> 

Parity 

1922 

$4.86 

$4 .4659 

$4  .  4691 

.193 

.0820 

.0804 

.193 

.0454 

.0457 

.402 

.  3884 

.3887 

.193 

.0774 

.0763 

.193 

.  1557 

.1569 

1.08 

.0728 

.0715 

.193 

.  1910 

.1905 

.238 

.  0014 

.0009 

.193 

.0326 

.  0325 

.268 

.1696 

.1738 

.268 

.2618 

.2632 

.268 

.2158 

.2157 

.498 

.4836 

.4794 

2s. 

.2964 

.2927 

$1 .00 

I .0050 

1 . ooOy 

.49846 

.4924 

.4867 

.44 

.3668 

.  3640 

.3245 

.1381 

.1346 

'  .193 

No  quotation 

4.86 

4  4647 

4 . 4804 

.631 

.7832 

.7782 

.402 

,  3869 

.3803 

.49 

.5200 

.5179 

.9346-9411 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's, 
(Ont.  ),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
(  'v.tharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

292.  Provisions. — A  Dublin  agent  and  importer  is  open  to  accept  agencies  in 
Ireland  for  flour,  bacon,  cheese,  fruits,  etc.,  for  direct  importation  into  Ireland, 
where  a  good  demand  exists  for  all  these  commodities. 

293.  Feedstuff S. — A  Barbados  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 

flour,  whole  peas,  split  peas,  oilmeal,  oats,  hay  and  corn. 
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294.  Oats,  hay,  corn,  and  pollard. — A  Bridgetown  (Barbados)  firm  desires  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  oats,  hay,  corn  and  pollard. 

295.  Canned  goods. — A  Belgian  firm,  importers  of  food  products,  particularly 
canned  meat,  fish,  etc.,  desire  to  obtain  agencies  and  receive  offers  from  Canada. 

296.  Dairy  products,  etc. — A  Belgian  importer  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  fresh  cream 
and  honey  (specialties,  butter  and  cream)  already  imports  butter  and  cream  from 
Australia  and  the  Argentine,  but  desires  to  receive  offers  for  butter  and  cream  from 
Canada. 

297.  Dried  apples. — A  Dutch  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  a  good  Cana- 
dian firm  desirous  of  developing  an  export  trade  to  Holland  in  dried  apples  in 
barrels  of  about  125  kg.,  and  boxes  of  50  pounds. 

298.  Flour. — A  Canadian  flour  mill  wishing  to  be  represented  in  Holland  is 
requested  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Rotterdam.  The  requirements  are  mostly 
for  bakers'  and  straights,  while  there  is  some  trade  for  first  and  second  clear  if  the 
price  is  sufficiently  low. 

299.  Milk  powder. — A  Japanese  importer  who  specializes  in  all  kinds  of  confec- 
tionery supplies,  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  of  Canadian  milk  powder  with 
prices  c.i.f.  Japan.  This  business  is  very  promising  if  competitive  prices  can  be  given 
by  Canadian  manufacturers  to  those  now  being  quoted  by  American  firms. 

300.  Barley  meal. — A  London  firm  desire  to  get  into  communication  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  barley  meal. 

301.  Essences. — A  Japanese  import  and  export  house  would  be  glad  to  receive 
samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  essences  used  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery 
and  biscuits. 

Asbestos 

302.  Asbestos  fibre. — A  firm  in  Denmark  are  especially  interested  in  importing 
Canadian  asbestos  fibre.  Manufacturers  of  this  material  are  requested  to  send 
quotations,  terms  and  other  necessary  details. 

303.  Asbestos  goods. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  is  interested  in  the  exportation 
of  all  kinds  of  asbestos  goods,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

304.  Asbestos  strings. — A  firm  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  desire  to  have  immediate 
offers,  stating  shortest  times  of  delivery  and  lowest  price  on  2,000  metres  of  asbestos 
strings. 

305.  Asbestos  drying  felts. — A  Gothenburg  firm  wish  to  have  quotations  and 
all  possible  information  from  any  concern  in  a  position  to  export  asbestos  drying 
felts  for  paper  mills. 

306.  Asbestos  products. — A  concern  in  Sweden  is  interested  in  importing  from 
Canada,  asbestos  sheeting,  yarn  and  high-pressure  packing,  similar  to  Klingerit.  as 
well  as  asbestos  in  matresses  for  locomotives.  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to 
compete  are  asked  to  send  samples,  if  possible,  quotations,  terms,  and  all  possible 
information. 

307.  Asbestos  doily  mats  and  covers. — A  firm  in  Gothenburg  are  interested  in, 
suitable  for  electric  kettles,  irons,  etc.  They  would  like  to  have  samples  and  prices 
from  Canada. 

Miscellaneous 

308.  Newsprint. — An  excellent  Belfast  firm  of  general  importers  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  any  firm  in  Canada  who  are  open  to  appoint  an  agent  in  Northern 
Ireland  for  the  sale  of  newsprint  paper. 

309.  Wallpaper. — A  large  dealer  in  Tokyo  specializing  in  the  sale  of  imported 
carpets,  linoleums  and  wallpaper,  is  anxious  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers.  This  firm  have  been  selling  in  the  past  about  20,000  rolls  per 
year.  Medium  and  better  grade  papers  are  desired.  (See  report  in  this  issue,  page 
322). 
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!i  Straw  pulp,  A  Japanese  linn  interested  in  the  import  of  pulp  and  paper 
have  made  inquiries  for  straw  pulp  which  is  used  in  Japan  for  making  cigarette 
papers.  Presenl  Bupplies  of  this  pulp  are  coming  for  the  most  part  from  manufac- 
turers in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  a  largo  demand  for  this  grade  of  pulp  annually 
in  Japan  from  oigarette  manufacturers.    Samples  and  prices  requested  immediately. 

811.  Mica  sheets.-— A  large  American  commission  house  in  Japan  is  in  the 
market  for  considerable  quantities  of  mica  sheets.  These  are  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sound  boxes  for  phonographs,  and  should  be  about  2g  inches  by  2§  inches 
of  a  thickness  nine  to  ten  one-thousandth*s-inch  (9  to  10/1000-inch).  The  mica  must 
be  uniform  in  thickness  and  standard  quality  throughout.    Orders  for  5,000  to  10,000 

-  per  month  can  be  placed.  Samples,  prices  and  full  particulars  regarding 
packing  required  immediately. 

810.  Oilcloth. — A  firm  in  Holland  wish  to  import  from  Canada  thin  black  oil 
<  I'th  for  desk  tops,  and  white  oilcloth  with  designs  for  table  covers.  Catalogues, 
quotations  and  terms  are  requested. 

312.  Saws. — A  Cardiff  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  small  hand- 
saws up  to  6  feet  crosscuts;  also  bucksaws.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f. 

313.  Chain  blocks. — A  Japanese  firm  of  general  importers  and  contractors  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chain  blocks.  The  capacity  of  these 
blocks  should  be  from  £  to  15  tons.  Prices  and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  be  sent  immediately.  Catalogues  illustrating  chain  blocks  popular 
on  this  market  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

315.  Cotton  goods. — A  Belgian  importer  of  cotton  goods  desires  to  receive  offers 
<~>f  stamped  cotton  material  suitable  for  African  market. 

316.  Galvanized  iron  sheet. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Buenos 
3,  with  good  connections,  desire  to  receive  quotations  for  seconds  and  rejected 

corrugated  galvanized  iron  sheets  in  all  gauges  and  sizes.  Quotations  must  be  c.i.f. 
f;  enos  Aires.  Is  able  to  take  any  quantity  in  monthly  shipments  if  prices  are  suit- 
able.   Payment  will  be  made  cash  against  documents. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Hamburg,  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  22;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  5;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  19. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Chereourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Sept.  7. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  25; 
Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  26;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  26;  Mdntclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  1;  Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  8;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Sept.  8;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.'  9;  Victorian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  16;  Canopic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  16. 

To  London. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  24;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  19;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  26;  Boling- 
broke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  2;  Tarantia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  2; 
Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  4;  Antunia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  9. 
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To  Glasgow. — Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  26;  Cassandra,  Anchor  Line,  Aug.  31;  Saturnia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Sept.  9;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  15; 
Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  16. 

To  Hull. — Galtymore,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  Avonmouth. — Oxonian,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  26;  Mottisfont,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  2;  Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  8; 
Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  16. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer/Manchester  Line,  Aug.  24;  Manchester 
Shipper,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  31 ;  Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  7. 

'To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnavon,  Thomson  Line,  Aug.  25;  Cairngowam, 
Thomson  Line,  Sept.  1;  Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Southampton. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30;  Minnedosa, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Sept.  2. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Londonderry. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  15;  Mehnore  Head,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Belfast. — Bamore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  15;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
Aug.  30. 

To  Baltic  Scandinavian  Ports,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  etc. — Shooters  Island. 
Sprague  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Antwerp. — West  Cantgau,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  20;  Minnedosa,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept. 
13;   Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  16. 

To  Havre—  Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  26; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  9. 

To  Hamblrg. — West  Cantgau,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Aug.  20;  Carrigan  Head,  Head 
Line,  Aug.  20;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  4;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept. 
5;  Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  16. 

To  Rotterdam. — Western  Plains,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  22;  Lord  Dew,, 
shire,  Head  Line,  Aug.  25 ;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  Copenhagen. — Shooters  Island,  Sprague  Lines,  Sept.  1. 

To  Bareados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marme,  Aug.  30. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Holbroolc,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize  (British  Honduras).— 
Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  24. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Hyanthes,  Houston  Line,  Aug.  25;  Vauban, 
Lampott  &  Holt,  Aug.  26. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Montrose,  New  Zealand  Line,  Aug.  23 ; 
Canadian  Challeng-er,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  30. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Aug.  31. 

To  India  and  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  in  August. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  Aug.  20;  Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Sept.  3. 

To  Liverpool  (via  St.  John's,  Nfld.). — Digby,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co..  Aug.  26. 

To  Santjago  (Cuba),  Kingston  and  Outports  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford 
&  Black,  Sept.  7. 
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From  Halifax 

I  "  Bermuda,  Bretibp   West  [ndies,  and  Bbmerara. — Chignecto,  Eo.yal  Mail 
Packet  ('«»..  Sept.  1;   ('aniqwl.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Sept.  15. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St,  John's  (XmO. — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sal)!,'        Farquhar  Steamships  Companies,  Aug.  26. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  Auprust;  Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  early 
( tototar. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  middle  September. . 

To  London,  Hi  ll,  and  Leitii  (Bergen  and  Christiania  if  inducements  offer). — 
Anten,  Transoceanic  Co.,  Aug.-Sept. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Saint  Joseph,  French  Line, 
August;  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August-September;  Indiana,  French  Line,  Sept.  12. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Toughing,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early 
September. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  early  October. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
<■  rernmenl  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  7;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
i  ine,  Sept.  22;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Sept.  2. 

To  New  York  and  Philadelphia  (via  Panama  Canal). — Katrina,  Luckenbach 
Line,  August. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Takubar. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona 
Warn,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  26;  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Aug. 
29. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  and  Sydney. — Waihemo, 
(  anadian-Australasian  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland.  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Hauraki,  Canadian 
Australasian  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Bom  ray. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  30. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  5. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Baja  California,  Latin- 
America  Line,  Aug.  25. 

To  South  America  (Wesi  Coast). — Regulus,  Latin-America  Line,  Sept.  1. 

Pa<  ific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Aug.  27;  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Sept.  7;  and  sailings  every 
ten  days  thereafter. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  tack  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

VV.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard   des  Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Tradt  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
arith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 

 I  by  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 

factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B  B  VTObb,  Reconqulsta  No.  4  6,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

l»  H  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
&T63B,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  129  0.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  jcaris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomae. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Water  mill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chlsholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.     Address:     73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal   Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Bontuma. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,   911   Broadway,   Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  J.  W.  ROSS'S  CANADIAN  ITINERARY 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  has  recently 
arrived  in  Canada  with  the  object  of  making  a  tour  throughout  the  Dominion  for 
the  purpose  of  interviewing  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  interested  in  the 
markets  of  China.  From  August  28-31  Dr.  Ross  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
Toronto  Exhibition.  The  following  embraces  his  proposed  itinerary  in  Eastern 
Canada: — Toronto  Exhibition,  August  28-31;  Port  Hope,  September  1;  Oshawa, 
September  2;  Ottawa,  September  5-6;  Montreal,  September  7-16;  Almonte  and 
Carleton  Place,  September  18;  Brockville,  September  19;  Belleville,  September  20; 
Toronto,  September  21-30 ;  Hamilton,  October  2-5 ;  Brantf ord,  October  6-8 ;  Guelph, 
October  9;  St.  Catharines  and  Welland,  October  10-11;  Kitchener,  October  12; 
London,  October  13,  14;  Windsor,  October  16,  17;  Ottawa,  October  18.  Dr.  Ross's 
western  itinerary  has  not  been  definitely  arranged,  but  it  is  intended  that  he  should 
be  in  Winnipeg  about  October  23,  and  reach  Vancouver  about  October  28.  Dr.  Ross 
sails  for  Shanghai  on  the  Empress  of  Australia  on  November  15.  It  is  strongly  urged 
upon  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  interested  in  China  to  get  in  touch  with 
Dr.  Ross.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

ENGLISH  CROPS  DAMAGED  BY  BAD  WEATHER 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson  . 

London,  England,  August  11,  1922. — According  to  the  report  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  the  1st  August,  the  wet  and  cold  weather  of  July  had 
benefited  the  crops  generally  in  England  and  Wales,  although  haymaking  was  much 
delayed,  and  some  hay  damaged.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  general  impression  prevailed 
that  a  period  of  sun  and  warmth  had  become  necessary. 

Unfortunately  the  country  has  experienced  during  the  first  ten  days  of  August 
continuous  bad  weather,  and  the  rainfall  has  been  so  heavy  in  certain  districts  that 
not  only  is  the  country  flooded,  but  crops  have  been  beaten  down  and  sustained  damage 
which  in  some  cases  must  be  irreparable. 

This  unfortunate  feature  must  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  approximate  area  and  production  of  the  principal  cereal  and 
other  crops  for  this  year  in  comparison  with  last,  which  are  now  published  by  the 


Ministry : — 

Area  Production 

1921              1922  1921      Forecast,  1922 

Acres  Acres  Quarters  Quarters 

Wheat                                          1,976,000  1,969,000  8,722,000  7,880,000 

Barley                                        1,436,000  1,362,000  5,309,000  5,090,000 

Oats                                             2,149,000  2,161,000  10,033,000  9,290,000 

Beans                                            237,200          272,000  778,000  920,000 

Peas                                              105,700          123,000  313,000  340,000 


As  regard  potatoes,  the  area  of  which  is  given  as  561,000  acres,  or  3,000  more 
than  in  1921,  it  is  reported  that  a  great  improvement  in  condition  ;has  taken  place, 
and  good  average  crops  are  expected  almost  everywhere.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  heavy  drop  in  the  wholesale  'prices  of  potatoes  which  has  just  taken  place. 

The  report  contains  the  following  notes  about  the  different  crops,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  outlook  must  now  be  less  favourable : — 

Wheat. — Even  at  the  end  of  July  wheat  was  hardly  as  promising  as  a  month 
earlier,  the  heavier  crops  having  been  laid  by  the  strong  winds  and  rains,  with  the 
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result  that  the  car  is  not  filling  well  in  some  districts,  and  are  small.  The  average 
estimated  yield  for  England  and  Wales  was  about  32  bushels  per  acre,  but  this  is 
unlik.  lv  to  be  realized  now. 

,was  improved  appreciably  by  the  rains,  hut  the  straw  is  short,  and  only 
i  v  n  ields  ean  he  expected. 

Sp        >.  i(s  \m  i-c  generally  p(  or  and  thin,  but  winter  oats  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  yield      barley  was  forecasted  at  29.0  and  oats  at  34.4. 

B  ■  s  ave  been  damaged  by  blighl  and  prospects  are  unfavourable,  spring  beans 
being  particularly  unsatisfactory.  Peas  are  very  poor  in  many  districts,  never  having 
rec  »vered  from  the  early  drought.  Estimated  yields  were  27.2  bushels  for  beans,  and 
i' 1 . 0  in  the  case  of  peas. 

uerally  have  dene  pretty  well,  and  average  crops  are  anticipated. 

A-  i>/.  1  perations  have  been  so  much  held  up  by  bad  weather  that  large 

quantities  ,9tiU  remained  to  be  <ait  in  the  later  districts  at  the  latter  end  of  July. 
Most  of  the  seeds  hay  was  got  in  early  in  good  condition,  but  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  meadow  hay  has  been  damaged.  It  is  reported  that  the  yield  of  meadow  hay  on 
is  estimated  to  be  from  15  to  20  per  cent  below  average,  and  of /seeds  hay 
about  20  per  cent  below.  ; 

Hops.    While  the  rains  were  beneficial,  the  heavy  winds  damaged  the  bine,  and 
-     :ts  for  crops  were 'not  so  good  as  a  month  ago.    A  yield  rather  under  the 
average  is  now  expected. 

FRUIT 

The  fruit  crops  must  have  sustained  considerable  damage  from  the  recent  storms, 
and  even  previous  to  these  it 'was  considered  that  the  apple  crop  would  be  below  the 
a\  erage,  mere  especially  in  varieties  of  dessert  apples.    Average  yields  of  pears  were 
led.  while  the  plum  crop  promised  to  be  heavy  in  many  districts.  '  There  has 
been  a  good  yield  of  raspberries,  but  black  and  red  currants  are  below  average. 

SOUTH  WALES  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  July  31,  1922. — In  addition  to  the  Port  of  Cardiff  (see  report  on  Cardiff 
as  a  Port  for  Canadian  Produce,  published  in  No.  955  of  this  journal),  the  other 
two  marine  entrances  for  the  South  Wales  area  are  Swansea  and  Newport.  Of  these 
two  Newport  at  the  present  time  has  no  direct  communication  with  Canada  which 

both  Cardiff  and  Swansea  possess. 

Newport 

Newport  is  in  the  county  of  Monmouthshire,  England;  but  it  falls  so  naturally 
into  the  area  covered  by  South  Wales  that  it  is  more  often  than  not  treated  as  part  of 
that  area,  and  is  so  here.  It  has  wharves  for  the  accommodation  of  steamers  up  to 
5,000  tons  dead  weight.  It  is  said  that  Newport  has  the  largest  sea  lock  in  the  world 
and  that  her  actual  docks  would  admit  the  largest  tonnage  afloat.  Its  interests  are 
mainly  coal,  iron,  steel,  tinplate  and  allied  industries. 

Newport  exports  rails,  steel,  switches,  crossings,  wagons  and  all  classes  of  railway 
material,  coal,  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  galvanized  iron,  tin  plates,  patent  fuel  and 
creosoted  sleepers.  It  imports  quantities  of  iron  ore,  pyrites,  steel  bars,  blooms  and 
billets,  lumber,  nitrates  and  phosphates,  grain,  fruit,  food  stuffs,  wines,  and  general 
merchandise. 

GRAIN 

Of  particular  interest  to  Canada  is  its  grain  trade.  At  the  present  time  in  New- 
port there  is  no  proper  accommodation  for  wheat.  The  grain  is  purchased  from 
Bristol  or  Cardiff.    Cardiff  has  recently,  through  one  very  enterprising  firm  of  millers, 
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obtained  two  floating  elevators  which  will  increase  the  direct  shipments  of  grain  to 
South  Wales.  The  mills  of  Newport,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  far  up  for  ocean 
steamers  to  berth  on  the  river  Usk,  which  has  an  enormous  tide  rise.  Some  remarks 
of  a  prominent  Newport  miller  may  be  of  interest  to  the  grain  trade  in  Canada. 
He  made  a  complaint  in  reference  to  oat  clippings  which  are  left  in  Canadian  oats. 
This  gentleman  stated,  "  It  is  a  great  pity,  and  British  buyers  cannot  understand 
why  How's  or  some  other  machine  that  segregate  the  clippings  from  the  oats  is  not 
used.  Because  of  the  oats  clippings  the  oats  on  arrival  here  have  to  be  screened". 
It  is  gratifying  to  allude,  however,  to  his  praise  for  Canadian  oats.  In  this  respect  he 
stated  that  No.  2  Western  oats  are  very  fine,  and  the  No.  3  grade  is  now  much  better 
than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  same  importer  made  allusion 
to  grain  being  shipped  from  Vancouver,  and  gave  it  as  his  personal  opinion  that  the 
seaboard  inspection  was  not  so  satisfactory  from  the  importer's  point  of  view  as 
Dominion  certification,  but  this  criticism,  he  admitted,  represented  entirely  his  own 
view. 

WOOD  TOYS 

In  Newport  the  writer  found  one  firm  interested  in  the  import  of  wooden  block 
toys.  In  the  South  Wales  area  there  is  striking  evidence  of  German  activity  in 
supplying  the  market  with  wooden  toys.  Cardboard  boxes  of  12  solid  wooden  picture 
cubes  (these  are  covered  with  paper  on  all  six  sides  and  form  pictures  when  properly 
arranged)  per  gross  figure  out  at  54s.  and  a  large  size  at  72s.,  while  still  larger  and 
more  ornate  these  boxes  are  12s.  and  16s.  a  dozen.  ABC  flat  wooden  oblongs  and 
wooden  pictures  in  boxes  figure  out  at  3'6s.  per  gross.  It  is  in  the  plain  building 
blocks  made  of  waste  pieces  of  hardwood  that  are  often  put  into  furnaces  and 
incinerators  in  'Canada  that  the  Canadian  toy  maker  can  compete.  These  pieces 
only  need  be  cut  and  planed  to  standard  sizes. 

Swansea 

Of  much  greater  interest  to  Canadian  trade  is  Swansea,  which  comes  second  to 
Cardiff  in  this  regard  at  the  present  time.  The  tinplate  trade  in  Swansea  was  perhaps 
the  most  flourishing  industry  in  South  Wales  to-day  until  the  recent  boom  in  the 
American  coal  trade  in  Cardiff.  This  tinplate  trade  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Canada. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  tinplate  much  of  the  world's  products  perished  because  of 
the  distance  separating  it  from  consumers.  Now  food  which  formerly  would  have 
perished  in  a  day  can  be  sold  in  a  market  many  thousand  of  miles  away  which 
before  took  months  to  reach.  One  telling  example  can  be  cited  in  that  the  fishermen 
of  British  Columbia  have  caught  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of  salmon  more  than 
is  needed  by  the  residents  of  the  Province.  The  use  of  tinplate  containers  has 
facilitated  its  distribution  everywhere. 

The  Welsh  Plate  and  Sheet  Manufacturers'  Association  is  a  very  up-to-date 
organization,  and  they  have  a  very  interesting  stand  in  Northumberland  Avenue, 
London,  which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  an  intelligence  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  the  industry,  where  a  display  of  decorated  plates  is  arranged  with  the  object 
of  illustrating  the  manifold  uses  to  which  tinplates  could  be  put,  and  its  adaptability 
for  ornament  and  tasteful  design. 

NICKEL  MATTE 

Another  vital  Canadian  interest  in  Swansea  is  the  shipment  of  nickel  matte, 
which  is  'brought  here  from  time  to  time  in  large  quantities  by  the  famous  combination 
of  Mond  nickel  companies.  After  a  period  of  little  doing  in  this  connection,  the 
present  month  of  July  brings  two  shipments  of  nickel  matte  of  a  thousand  tons  apiece 
for  this  famous  firm.  i     1  1 
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Dlftl  CT  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


The  primcipal  direct  Canadian  Imports  into  Swansea  are,  cases  of  canned  tongue, 
evaporate!  milk,  niekel  oxide,  softwood  lumber,  a  few  cases  of  automobile  tires, 
•  n  ■  dross,  hardwood  planks,  deal,  spelter  dross,  lard,  steel  pipe,  birch  boards.  In 
March  of  the  present  year  eight  cases  of  touring  cars  with  two  cases  of  spare  parts 
arrived  in  Swansea  direct  from  Canada.  The  writer  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
canned  iroods  trade  can  be  developed  in  this  area,  and  this  office  is  paying  attention 
to  that  development.  (1 


With  a  view  to  Canada  entering  the  wood  handle  market  in  South  Wales,  so 
far  as  the  eolleries  are  concerned,  this  office  .has  under  way  a  test  examination.  The 
question  under  consideration  is  whether  rock  maple  or  Douglas  fir  can  be  used  for 
the  i.  i mile  trade  tor  certain  of  the  implements  used  in  the  mining  industry  in  this 
area.  Further,  whether  these  can  compete  as  to  price  with  the  English  ash  and  the 
American  hickory  handle.  To  ascertain  these  facte  this  office  is  having  a  test  made 
in  South  Wales  of  rock  maple  handles,  and  later  hopes  to  carry  out  the  same  test 
with  Douglas  fir,  if  samples  are  sent. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  handle  manufacturers  in 
I  ida  who  might  be  interested  in  this  undertaking,  this  office  is  transmitting  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Ottawa  a  set  of  samples  of  the  exact 
types  of  handles  in  use  for  the  information  of  interested  parties.  The  samples  are 
numbered  and  their  descriptions  are  as  follows: — 

No.  1.    Hatchet.  No.  4.    Acme  helve. 

No.  2.    Smith's  sledge.  No.  5.    Top  Mandrill. 

No.  3.    Collier's  sledge.  No.  6.    Bottom  mandrill. 

No.  4  Acme  is  made  of  hickory  and  is  used  for  the  special  A-eme  picks  made  by 
the  Hardy  Patent  Pick  Company,  as  per  attached  illustration,  which  is  a  pick 
designed  essentially  for  coal  mining,  and  has,  it  is  said,  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  miner  to  get  more  coal  in  a  given  time  than  any  other.  Illustrations  of  all  the 
types  of  handles  employed  are  also  given  further  on  in  this  report. 


A  considerable  number  of  these  are  used  in  South  Wales.  With  the  exception 
of  this  handle,  all  the  others  are  ash,  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  collier  to  the  mer- 
chants are,  for  the  ash  handles  Is.  2d.  each,  any  of  these  patterns,  and  for  the  No„  i 
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hickory,  Is.  3d.  each  A  friend  of  this  office  states  that  the  ironmonger  from  whom 
they  buy  makes  a  profit  of  3d.  each  on  these,  so  that  the  price  Canada  would  have 
to  supply  competing  handles  at  would  be  lid.  each  so  far  as  the  ash  handles  are  con- 
cerned, and  hickory  at  Is. 

In  making  this  test  as  to  how  far  the  Canadian  woods  of  rock  maple  and  Douglas 
fir  can  compete,  samples  will  have  to  be  made  exactly  on  the  models  supplied  by  this 
office,  for  these  are  the  types  of  handles  that  fit  into  the  tools  used  in  the  Welsh 
collieries,  and  the  Welsh  coal  miner  will  use  no  other  tool  and  no  other  shape  handle 
than  the  ones  actually  in  use.  It  would  be  as  useless  as  to  attempt  to  sell  flour  in 
white  bags  to  the  Chinese  as  to  bring  to  the  market  any  other  types  of  handles  than 
those  now  in  vogue.  To  make  a  test,  at  least  one  or  two  dozen  handles  of  each  type 
will  be  required.  South  Wales  firms  have  consented  to  make  this  test,  but  demand 
this  quantity  because  they  always  have  a  certain  percentage  of  accidents,  and  they 
naturally  desire  to  take  an  average. 

SHOVEL  HANDLES 

Illustrations  of  the  commoner  types  of  shovel  handles  in  use  in  South  Wales 
are  given  on  opposite  page:  Xos.  10,  11,  and  12  furnish  the  best  idea  of  the  types  in 
use. 

The  prices  that  the  colliery  pay  for  shovel  handles  are  as  follows :  Navvy  shovels. 
6s.  6d.  per  dozen;  36-inch  stokers'  shovels,  8s.  6d.  per  dozen.  The  percentage  of  profit 
made  by  the  merchant  on  these  is  to  be  seen,  but  the  writer  assumes  it  is  something 
similar  to  that  on  the  pick  handles  as  given  above. 

BACON  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

It  is  said  that  a  quantity  of  American  bellies  are  occasionally  sold  here  as  Cana- 
dian bellies.  Very  few  Canadian  bellies  reach  this  market.  It  is  stated  that  the 
procedure  is  to  wash,  smoke,  and  pale  dry  American  bellies,  and  then  retailers  prob- 
ably unwittingly  pass  them  on  to  the  public  as  Canadian  bacon.  Consequently,  as 
American  bacon  is  corn  fed  and  not  equal  in  taste  or  quality  to  Canadian  bacon, 
this  practice  does  not  improve  the  name  of  Canadian  bacon.  This  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  Canadian  bacon  exporters,  and  investigations  are  being  carried  on  in  this 
regard  with  a  view  to  bringing  any  one  practising  this  to  book  so  far  as  this  area  is 
concerned. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WANTS 

In  the  commodities  referred  to  above  there  is  an  opening  for  Canadian  firms. 
The  writer  has  already  alluded  to  the  opening  for  increased  shipments  of  sugar,  etc., 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  one  prominent  sugar  importer,  through  the  efforts 
of  this  office,  has  undertaken  a  trip  to  Canada  to  interview  sugar  refineries. 

Inquiries  for  saws  have  been  received  in  this  office  for  South  Wales.  Canadian 
lawn  mowers  supplied  by  one  well-known  firm  are  very  highly  spoken  of;  stocks  of 
them  are  getting  low  in  South  Wales.  Provided  this  firm  competes  with  the  new 
prices  of  the  cheaper  English  lawn  mowers  now  on  the  market,  it  still  dominates  the 
demand  in  the  trade's  consideration  in  South  Wales.  ^Modern  colliery  equipmen1: 
and  cement  mixers  can  be  handled  provided  a  Canadian  firm  is  willing  to  grant  a 
sole  agency  for  this  area  to  a  well-known  house.  Asbestos  brake  lining  is  used  in 
colliery  hauling  and  winding  gear,  and  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  put  a  firm 
that  supplies  this  commodity  into  touch  with  local  factors.  The  ships'  chandlery 
business  offers  an  opportunity  in  certain  lines  of  foodstuffs.  In  this  connection 
yeast  cakes  have  already  been  brought  in  from  Canada. 

GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  TAKES  OVER  WELSH  DOCKS 

Great  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
South  Wales  docks.    In  its  absorption  under  a  zone  scheme  of  the  local  South  Wales 
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Railway,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  has  taken  over  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  docks  at  Newport,  Cardiff,  Barry,  and  Swansea.  The  centralization 
of  this  new  control  added  on  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  most  telling  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  these  already  very 
excellent  ports. 

In  concluding  the  present  brief  sketch  of  Canadian  opportunities  in  South 
Wales,  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  that  in  entering  into  business  relations  with 
firms  in  this  area,  Canadian  manufacturers  will  do  well  to  consult  this  office  ae  there 
is  a  local  tendency  to  go  ahead  too  fast  owing  to  the  rapid  modern  progress  made  in 
South  Wales.  The  conservative  habits  of  business  in  the  older  parts  of  England  are 
rather  looked  down  on;  and,  in  being  more  go-ahead  in  their  methods,  it  may  be 
that  there  is,  at  times,  among  the  rising  body  of  South  Wales  merchants,  individuals 
or  firms  not  quite  so  stabilized  as  elsewhere  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
far  as  this  office's  area  is  concerned  (at  least  at  the  present  time),  the  biggest  oppor- 
tunities of  new  trade  openings  lie  in  the  south  of  Wales. 

DEMAND  FOR  CIDER  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  August  11,  1922. — There  is  a  demand  for  cider  in  the  Birmingham  area 
provided  Canadian  exporters  can  compete  with  the  home  ciders.  These  are  available 
at  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  gallon.  If  Canadian  cider  laid  down  in  Birmingham  connot 
compete  with  these  prices,  then  supplying  this  market  is  out  of  the  question.  Most 
of  the  buyers  seem  to  want  to  open  up  purchases  with  two-ton  lots,  to  give  the 
Canadian  product  a  trial.  Should,  however,  the  cider  be  regarded  with  favour,  very 
much  larger  quantities  are  in  prospect.  Therefore  it  would  pay  any  Canadian 
exporter  to  send  such  small  quantities  at  first  at  a  low  charge,  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  a  continuous  trade. 

AUSTRALIA  ADOPTS  NEW  INVOICE  FORM 

Advice  has  been  received  that  Australia  has  adopted  the  form  of  invoice  and 
declaration  of  value  as  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  1921,  the 
new  form  not  to  be  compulsory,  however,  till  the  first  of  next  year.  The  new  form 
does  not  apply  to  motor  cars  or  chassis.  A  further  announcement  will  be  made  on 
the  subject  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

SHIPMENTS   OF   GOODS   AND   DOCUMENTS   TO  AUSTRALIA 

H.M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne  states  (says  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  Journal)  that  Australian  importers  have  complained  that  they  are  being 
put  to  serious  inconvenience  and  expense  owing  to  the  arrival  of  goods  in  advance 
of  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents. 

The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  who  state 
that  the  present  complaints  only  emphasize  what  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  hap- 
pening at  all  Commonwealth  ports,  and  that  the  remedy,  until  a  better  mail  service 
can  be  established,  is  for  shippers  to  forward  one  set  of  shipping  documents  by  the 
vessel  actually  carrying  the  goods,  which  arrangement  can  only  be  made  with  the 
steamship  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Probably  British  shippers  only  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  difficulty  to  remedy 
it  by  complying  with  the  above  suggestion. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

TlvAl'K   CoM  MISSION!  H  J).  II.  E0SS 


Melbourne,  July  IS,  1022. — In  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  July  5,  the 
Treasurer  submitted  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1922.    The  transactions  of  the  year  resulted  as 

i(  '.lows : — 

Expenditure   £65,118,265 

ReotiptS   64,913,085 


IV  tic  it   £205,180 


PRINCIPAL  RECEIPTS  (APPROXIMATE) 

Customs  and  excise   £27,630,392 

IVst  (  Hie.   (telegrams  and  telephones,  etc.)  •  9,320,769 

Land  tax   2,284,049 

Income  tax   16,790,645 

Succession  duties   990,513 

W;ir  time  profits'  tax   1,306,708 

Entertainments'  tax   675,673 

Profit  Australian  note  issue   1,261,482 


In  sequence  to  the  half-yearly  period  of  stock-taking  and  balancing,  trade,  as  is 
sua]  in  these  winter  months,  continues  on  a  conservative  basis  without  any  speculative 

element. 

X"  definite  progress  has  yet  been  made  towards  adjusting  the  difficulties,  caused 
3  the  high  cost  of  both  coal  and  labour,  which  prevent  the  resumption  of  operations 
e  two  Australian  iron  and  steel  works.    Only  sufficient  men  are  now  employed 
t<  keep  the  plants  from  deterioration.    Hence  fair  orders  for  oversea  iron  and  steel 
products  are  being  secured  by  the  representatives  of  competing  industries  in  both 
America  and  Europe. 

Considerable  unemployment  exists  in  the  Australian  States,  and  the  problem  of 
providing  work,  especially  for  unskilled  labour,  is  now  receiving  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  State  Governments.  The  preparation  of  the  road  bed  for  increased 
railway  mileage  is  contemplated  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  present  distressing 
conditions. 

On  August  1,  the  Australian  ban  upon  the  importation  of  merchandise  from 
Germany  (which  has  been  in  operation  since  August  1914)  will  be  lifted,  and  much 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  announcement  that  several  cargo  steamers  are  now  on 
the  voyage  from  Hamburg  with  part  cargoes  of  German  goods.  The  Commonwealth 
Tariff  Board  has  recently  issued  an  explanatory  memorandum  relative  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  anti-dumping  provisions  of  the  Industries  Preservation  Act,  1921, 
particularly  with  reference  to  importations  from  Germany. 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  the  f.o.b.  quotations  ruling  on  what  and  flour 
during  the  last  month.  The  market  is  without  animation,  although  a  fair  volume  of 
wheat  is  being  shipped. 

Climatic  conditions  are  generally  excellent  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  present  seasonable  prospects  are  distinctly  favourable. 

Until  the  early  spring  months  of  September  and  October,  no  marked  revival  in 
trade  is  anticipated,  but  as  the  mail  closes  the  commercial  position  is  sound  and  the 
outlook  encouraging. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  July  18.,  1922. — In  sequence  to  the  reports  from  this  office,  which 
appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  relative  to 
the  large  quantity  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government  in 
its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for  electrical  power, 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  advised  that  additional  tenders  are  being  invited 
for  the  supply  and  delivery,  superintendence  of  erection,  testing,  putting  into 
service,  and  maintenance  of  a  coal-handling  plant  in  connection  with  the  briquetting 
works  also  being  established  by  the  Victorian  Government  at  Morwell. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  282 

A  complete  plant,  including  structural  supports,  steel  framed  protective  shelters 
for  gear,  platforms,  ladders,  handrails,  and  all  other  auxiliary  and  accessory  equip- 
ment, whether  specified  or  not,  necessary  to  form  a  complete  installation,  all  as 
specified  for  the  conveyance  of  coal. 

Section  1. 

(a)  From  the  screening  plant  and  bins  to  the  hoppers  of  the  power  station 

bunker  elevators  and  to  the  coal  store. 

(b)  From  the  screening  plant  and  bins  to  the  receiving  hopper  of  the  briquet- 

ting  works. 

Section  2. 

From  the  coal  store  to  the  power  station  bunkers. 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William 
street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  before  5  p.m.  on 
December  18,  1922. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATION 

The  specification  covering  the  requirements,  with  drawings  and  contract  form, 
may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502). 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  $10.22  for  the  first  two  copies 
of  the  specification  and  drawings,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge  of  $5.11. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to  collect 
these  charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specification.  These  charges  will  ulti- 
mately be  returnd  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to  firms  sub- 
mitting bona  fide  tenders. 

DEPOSITS  ON   TENDERS   PAYABLE   IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian 
tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit  ($243.33) 
can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt  only 
need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to 
Australia,  and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a 
convenience  alike  to  the  Commissioners  and  tenderers. 
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NEW   AUSTRALIAN   CUSTOMS   TARIFF  DISTRIBUTED 

The  customs  tariff  of  Australia  which  went  into  operation  on  December  16,  1921, 
published  by  the  International  Customs  Tariffs  Bureau,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Copies  "f  this  tariff  have  been  received  by  this  Department  and  distributed  as  usual 
among  those  Boards  of  'Trade  and  Custom  Houses  in  Canada  which  have  applied 
to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  these  publications.  Interested  parties  will  be 
able  to  examine  the  new  Australian  tariff  at  these  places.  Boards  of  Trade,  Cham- 
bers  of  Commerce,  or  similar  organizations  desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
foe  publications  of  the  International  Customs  Tariffs  Bureau,  are  invited  to  make 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  BARBADOS   FOR   THE   MONTH   OF  JULY 

1..  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados,  August  8,  1022. — The  general  financial  outlook  is  considered  to  be 
somewhat  improved  and  the  monetary  position  easier.  Some  months  ago  the  Sugar 
Industry  Agricultural  Bank  announced  that  it^would  refuse  to  make  indiscriminate 
Loans  to  planters,  and  has  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  insisted  on  estate  owners  pledging 
Their  securities  for  their  personal  investments,  and  the  latter  tare  now  being  financed 
by  the  commercial  banks  through  the  Agricultural  Bank.  This  measure  has  enabled 
the  Agricultural  Bank  to  finance  a  number  of  owners  who  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  unable  to,  with  the  result  that  more  money  has  gone  into  circulation  than  at 
one  time  was  expected,  and  the  cultivation  of  estates  will  now  therefore  continue  in  a 
normal  condition. 

CROPS 

Owing  t<>  continuous,  though  small  showers,  the  canes  continue  to  thrive,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  coming  crop  is  hopeful,  though  heavy  rains  are  still  needed.  The 

nt, crop  has  practically  been  reaped,  and  the  season  will  end  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  The  price  of  dark  crystals  is  about  $4  per  100  pounds  first  cost  (being 
exclusive  of  shipping  charges),  but  this  advance  in  price  has  unfortunately  come  at 
the  end  of  the  season  and  the  crop  of  sugar  is  nearly  all  sold.  In  regard  to  syrup, 
there  is  no  more  choice  molasses  to  be  obtained,  but  a  small  quantity  of  fancy  molasses 
still  remains  unsold,  the  present  offer  by  buyers  is  equivalent  to  45  cents  f.o.b.,  but 

rs  are  holding  the  little  remaining  for  the  equivalent  of  50  cents  f.o.b.,  which 
they  hope  to  obtain. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MARKET 

The  market  at  this  writing  is  in  fair  supply  of  flour,  cornmeal  and  general 
i -tuffs.  Flour  is  being  quoted  for  Family  brands  at  $5.25,  Extras  $4.85,  and 
Supers  at  $3.75  for  half  bags.  Holders  are  asking  $2.90  per  half  bag  for  cornmeal 
in  bond.  Rice  stocks  have  been  reduced,  and  fairly  large  sales  of  Indian  have  been 
made  to  arrived.  Black  Eye  peas  are  being  quoted  at  $4.50  for  120  pounds,  and 
split  peas  at  $16  for  210  pounds  duty  paid.  Owing  to  large  and  almost  simultaneous 
arrivals  of  cod  fish  during  the  past  six  months— totalling  2,034  casks,  299  drums,  208 
half  drums,  70  boxes  and  265  barrels,  besides  sundry  small  shipments  by  steamers — 
the  market  is  very  much  depressed,  and  large  cod  is  now  being  quoted  at  about  $36 
and  good  medium  about  $30  per  cask.  Dealers  are  only  buying  for  immediate  require- 
ments.  In  regard  to  pickled  fish  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  30  tierces  and  27 
barrels  of  salmon  and  895  barrels  of  herrings  arrived.  Sales  of  the  former  are  being 
made  at  $12  and  the  lacter  at  $5.50.  There  has  been  quite  a  large  import  during 
the  month  of  lumber  and  cooperage  supplies,  the  figures  showing  312,340  feet  of 
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pitch  pine,  432,800  feet  of  white  pine  and  spruce,  4,930,400  shingles,  and  444  bundles 
of  shooks.  With  this  import  all  requirements  of  pitch  pine,  white  pine  and  spruce 
are  in  ample  supply.  Laying  shingles  are  considered  to  be  in  overstock,  but  there  is 
only  a  limited  stock  of  long  Gaspe  cedar  shingles.  Potatoes  are  temporarily  scarce 
and  are  now  selling  at  $8.30  per  barrel  of  160  pounds,  but  onions  are  in  fair  supply 
and  are  being  sold  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  100  pounds.  For  St.  Vincent  arrowroot  $6  per 
100  pounds,  duty  paid — duty  60  cents  per  100  pounds — is  being  asked.  Sales  of  cocoa 
have  been  made  at  $10  per  100  pounds. 

Exchange. — The  exchange  rates  at  date  of  writing  are: — On  London — selling — 
sight  $4.80.  On  New  York — selling — sight  7|  per  cent  premium.  On  Canada — 
selling — sight  7|  per  cent  premium. 

SHORT  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST 

INDIES 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (No.  966,  August  5, 
1922,  page  249),  Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Singapore,  drew 
attention  to  the  number  of  letters  from  Canadian  firms  that  had  been  received  at 
his  office  with  only  a  3-cent  stamp  affixed,  thus  necessitating  the  payment  of  excess 
postage.  Mr.  Lewis  M.  B.  Meyers,  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  also  writes  under  date  August  4,  1922,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Canadian  firms  frequently  underpay  postage  to  the  British  West  Indies,  as  many 
letters  are  received  with  a  2-cent  stamp  affixed,  instead  of  a  4-cent  stamp.  It  should 
be  specially  noted  that  the  rate  of  postage  from  Canada  to  places  within  the  British 
Empire  is  4  cents  (war  tax  included)  for  the  first  ounce,  and  3  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  The  receipt  of  letters  insufficiently  stamped  is 
inclined  to  create  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  senders  in  the  minds  of  the 
recipients,  and  one  that  is  prejudicial  to  harmonious  business  relationships. 

INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  ORGANS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  July  12,  1922. — Before  the  war  several  hundred  American  organs 
were  imported  annually  into  India.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers supplying  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  trade  have  recently  suspended  the  manu- 
facture of  the  small  organ  owing  to  the  diminished  demand  for  these  instruments 
in  the  United  States.  Importers  of  musical  instruments  in  India  are  therefore  keen 
on  making  connections  with  organ  manufacturers  elsewhere,  who  are  able  to  supply 
them  with  the  American  type  of  organ  which  their  trade  is  still  calling  for. 
Although,  the  writer  was  informed,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  organ,  which  was  the  most 
popular  make  before  the  war  in  India,  has  not  been  shipped  to  this  market  for 
several  years,  Calcutta  dealers  continue  to  receive  many  inquiries  for  this  well- 
known  organ. 

REVIVAL  OF  INDIAN  MUSIC 

One  result  of  the  recent  movement  in  India  toward  a  revival  of  Indian  crafts 
and  arts  has  been  a  quickened  interest  in  Indian  music.  The  best  tonal  effects  of 
native  music  are  brought  out  on  the  organ  or  harmonium  rather  than  on  the  piano. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  piano  is  rarely  seen  in  an  Indian  home.  On  the 
other  hand  many  middle-class  Indian  homes  contain  organs  and  harmoniums.  Now 
that  the  most  popular  American  organ  is  no  longer  procurable  in  India,  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  time  is  peculiarly  opportune  for  Canadian  organ  manu- 
facturers to  get  established  in  the  Indian  market. 
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JAPANESE  ORGANS  UNSATISFACTORY 

gap  created  by  the  suspension  of  the  export  activities  of  American  organ 
manutai-tinvrs  ha-  lurn  iilK>d  to  some  extent  by  the  Japanese  portable  organ.  Before 
the  war  the  Japanese  folding  organ  had  a  fair  reputation  in  the  Indian  market, 
but  importers  now  elaim  that  instead  of  using  solid  cherry  wood,  good  glue  and 
genuine  rubber  cloih,  the  Japanese  manufacturers  are  now  using  cheap  wood,  poor 
glue  and  paper  fabric  instead  of  rubber  cloth.  As  a  result  of  this  alleged  poor  work- 
manship, one  of  the  largest  importers  in  India  has  recently  given  up  the  handling 
of  Japanese  organs. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MARKET 

i       Indian  market  calls  for  two  types  of  organ — the  small  portable  and  the 
medium-sized  five  octave  type.    The  portable  organ  is  required  in  both  folding  and 
n  in-folding  models.    The  former  are  equipped  with  hinged  legs  so  that  the  organ 
may  be  folded  away  in  its  own  box.    The  non-folding  model  has  rigid  legs  although 
should  be  easily  detachable  by  removing  the  screws  and  folding  them  to  the 

body. 

Specifications  and  retail  prices  of  some  of  the  more  popular  portable  models 
sold  in  Calcutta  are  as  follows: — 

Non-folding  Folding 
Mo. lei  No.  1. — 31  octaves,  F  to  G  ;  1  Model  No.  3. — 3}  octaves,  F  to  G  ;  1 

set  of  reeds  ;  length  2  feet  3  inches  ;  set  of  reeds  ;  length  2  feet  6  inches  ; 

height  2  feet  8  inches ;  depth  1  foot  height  1  foot  4  inches ;  width  1  foot 

3  inches  Rs.  115  6  inches  Rs.  125 

M  .del  N  >   1A. — Similar  to  No.  1,  but  Model  No.  3A. — Similar  to  above,  but 

with   2   sets  of  reeds  Rs.  135         with  2  sets  of  reeds  Rs.  150 

Model  No.  2. — 4  octaves,  C  to  G  ;  1  Model  No.  4. — 4  octaves,  C  to  G  ;  1 

set  of  reeds ;  length  2  feet  8  inches ;  set    of   reeds;    length    2    feet  11 

height  3  feet  0  inches ;  depth  1  foot  inches ;    height    1    foot   6    inches ; 

3  inches  Rs.  160         width  1  foot  4  inches  Rs.  175 

Model  No.  2A. — Similar  to  No.  2,  but  Model  No.  4A. — Similar  to  No.  4  but 

with  2  sets  of  reeds  Rs.  180         with  2  sets  of  reeds  Rs.  200 


Note. — The  rupee  is  now  equal  to  about  30  cents  Canadian 


currency. 


The  larger  organ  is  usually  of  the  five-octave  type  in  dark  walnut  or  mahogany 
finish  equipped  with  three  to  five  sets  of  reeds,  six  to  eleven  stops,  lamp  brackets 
and  knee-swell.  The  retail  price  in  India  of  this  type  of  organ  is  now  between  Rs. 
400  and  Rs.  600. 

The  high  tariff  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  musical  instruments  is  encouraging 
the  importation  of  the  cheaper  portable  types  as  compared  with  the  higher  priced 
models.  In  order  to  interest  this  market,  quotations  on  portable  organs  should  be 
between  $30  and  $40  c.i.f.  Indian  port  and  on  the  5-octave  model  between  $100 
and  $150. 

(Attention  is  drawn  to  two  Trade  Inquiries  for  organs  from  India  published  in 
this  issue,  page  372.) 


FRENCH  IMPORTS   OF  PAPER 

Foreign  competition  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  present  crisis  in  the 
French  paper  industry,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Whereas  in  1913 
the  average  monthly  imports  of  machine-made  paper  (other  than  fancy)  into  France 
amounted  to  only  slightly  over  1,000  metric  tons,  in  1921  the  average  monthly 
imports  reached  4,500  metric  tons.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1922  the  average 
monthly  imports  reached  9,000  metric  tons.  The  principal  countries  exporting  paper 
to  France  are  Norway,  Germany,  Finland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

Because  of  increased  competition,  French  manufacturers  have  requested  from 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  tariff  protection  in  the  form  of  establishing  a  coefficient 
of  three  for  the  duties  on  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books. 
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NOTES  OM  THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
VIII 

CEMENT 

The  total  imports  of  cement  into  South  Africa  in  1921  were  valued  at  £30,184, 
of  which  Canada  supplied  £6,699,  the  United  States  £416,  and  Germany  £24,641. 
In  1913  Canada  is  not  credited  with  any  imports,  while  the  United  States  supplied 
this  commodity  to  the  value  of  £73,  and  Germany  £5,033.  Canadian  cement  imports 
into  South  Africa  reached  a  value  of  £20,730  in  1920.  Previous  to  1914  the  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  held  the  trade,  and  certain  continental  countries  were 
shipping  in  fair  quantities.  Last  year  the  United  Kingdom  exports  dropped  to  a 
value  of  £10,126.  Germany  doubled  its  pre-war  shipments  in  quantity,  and  the 
value  was  more  than  doubled.  Denmark  shipped  13,806,400  pounds  valued  at  £20,399; 
Belgium,  5,455,600  pounds  valued  at  £12,655;  and  Norway,  3,646,000  pounds  valued 
at  £4,558.  Other  countries  shipping  were  Sweden,  Holland,  Japan,  and  France. 
Exchange  conditions  and  exceptional  freight  rates  helped  in  this  large  increase 
from  the  continent,  and  this,  with  the  increased  production  within  the  Union,  is 
bound  to  affect  future  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  trade  in  this  commodity. 

MINERALS 

Asbestos  manufactures. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  asbestos  manufactures  was 
£37,165  in  1921,  as  compared  with  £8,445  in  1913.  Of  the  former  total  Canada  sup- 
plied £103,  the  United  States  £4,554,  and  Germany  £7.  Canada  is  not  credited 
with  any  shipments  in  1913,  while  the  United  States  supplied  £1,126,  and  Germany 
£1,115. 

Mica  and  micanite. — The  value  of  mica  and  micanite  imported  into  South 
Africa  in  1921  was  £1,213,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  £87.  Canada  is  not 
credited  with  any  shipments. 

Plumbago. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  plumbago  in  1921  was  £1,411. 
Canada  is  not  credited  with  any  entries,  while  the  United  States  shipped  to  the 
value  of  £179. 

FANCY  AND  SPORTING  GOODS,  TOYS  AND  TOBACCONISTS'  WARES 

Fancy  goods. — The  total  imports  of  fancy  goods  in  1921,  £130,181,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  £7,  the  United  States  £7,228,  and  Germany  £12,852. 

Sporting  goods. — The  value  of  imports  of  sporting  goods  in  1921  was  £174,664. 
Canada  supplied  these  to  the  value  of  £120,  the  United  States  £3,828,  and  Germany 
£570. 

Toys. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  toys  in  1921  was  £113,821,  as  against 
£69,815  in  1913.  Of  the  former  total  Canada  supplied  £578,  the  United  States  £13,861, 
and  Germany  £42,684.  In  1913,  Canada  is  not  credited  with  any  shipments,  while 
the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of  £2,891  and  Germany  £44,395. 

Tobacconists'  wares. — The  total  imports  of  tobacconists'  wares  other  than  pipes, 
were  valued  at  £46,083  in  1921  as  against  £19,951  in  1913.  Of  the  former  total 
Canada  is  credited  with  £342,  the  United  States  £891,  and  Germany  £2,866. 
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M  1SCK1.  LAN  KOHS  IMPORTS 

Beats,  The  total  imports  in  1921  were  valued  at  £3,158,  of  which  Canada  is 
credited  with  B264,  the  CJnited  States  nil,  and  Germany  £270.  In  1913,  the  total 
imports  amounted  to  £1,758,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £5,  the  United  States 
£i>19.  and  Germany  £14. 

h  The  total  imports  of  ink,  oilier  than  printer's,  in  1921,  were  valued  at 
£8,590,  of  which  Canada's  share  was  nil,  while  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
61,940,  and  Germany  £80, 

FUTURE  TRADE 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Customs  Department  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
which  has  recently  been  published,  has  given  this  office  the  opportunity  of  submitting 
the  above  Beries  of  reports  in  some  detail.  The  total  figures  of  quantity  and  value, 
as  well  as  the  details  on  each  article  of  import,  show  that  1921  was  a  year  of 
depression.  Cue  feature  of  the  trade  returns  brings  home  the  fact  that  in  a  general 
way  trade  is  reverting  to  pre-war  sources  of  supply. 

Canada,  however,  more  than  any  country  which  profited  by  the  war  conditions 
to  build  up  a  new  Trade,  has  with  a  few  exceptions,  held  on  to  her  proportion  of 
increase  to  much  better  advantage,  and  it  only  requires  some  steadfastness  in  purpose 
by  all  concerned  in  the  export  trade,  from  the  man  at  the  factory  gate  up  to  the 
executive  head,  and  with  special  emphasis  on  the  packing,  shipping  and  invoice  depart- 
ments, to  maintain  and  even  to  increase  the  hold.  The  latter  can  only  function  if 
in  the  meantime  the  chief  and  the  worker  have  both  realized  the  great  necessity 
for  co-operation,  first  for  the  purpose  of  helping  Canada,  and  secondly  to  give  as 
good  value  at  the  factory  as  is  being  given  by  manufacturers  and  producers  in  other 
countries. 

The  next  essential  point  is  transport  charges,  which  to  seaboard  must  not  be 
hierher  than  that  of  any  other  country  for  a  similar  service.  Then  the  ocean  freight 
charges,  which  are  such  a  big  factor  in  the  laid-down  cost;  unless  these  are  com- 
petitive with  the  Baltic  and  Continental  charges,  the  overseas  endeavours  of  Canadian 
firms  are  handicapped.  Competition  is  as  keen  from  Northern  Europe  as  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  in  many  cases  that  in  value  Canada  can 
and  does  compete  at  the  factory,  but  a  difference  of  $5  to  $7.50  an  ship's  measure- 
ments makes  all  the  difference  in  the  landed  cost. 

South  Africa,  as  with  other  countries,  has  had  its  trading  troubles  last  year, 
which  were  accentuated  by  labour  troubles  and  open  revolution,  even  into  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  As  a  result,  overseas  purchases  have  been  greatly  restricted.  It  is 
however,  an  ill-wind  which  blows  no  good,  the  good  in  this  case  being  that  the  extra 
load  in  quantity  and  price  imported  in  1919-20  have  been  pretty  well  disposed  of, 
and  as  a  result  of  this,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  near  future  a  return  to  South 
Africa's  normal  trading  will  be  seen. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  so  that  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  will  be 
fully  organized  to  submit  samples,  quote  prices,  make  provision  for  regularity  of 
delivery,  and  secure  their  share  of  the  trade,  which  can  only  be  done  in  just  the  same 
way  it  is  secured  on  any  division  of  selling  territory  in  Canada  that  is  competitive 
in  value  and  in  real  service. 
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DEMAND   FOR   CANADIAN  ASBESTOS   PRODUCTS   IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  August  3,  1922. — While  visiting  Scandinavia  last  year,  it  was  found, 
as  indicated  in  a  report  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  that  while 
Canadian  asbestos  products  were  well  known  and  liked,  the  country  was  overstocked. 
The  writer,  however,  has  had  occasion  recently  to  communicate  with  various  firms  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  regarding  the  market  for  certain  goods  made  of  asbestos, 
and  he  has  been  especially  struck  by  the  keen  desire  now  shown  by  firms  to  import 
asbestos  products  of  all  kinds  from  Canada.  It  is  therefore  thought  desirable  to  bring 
this  fact  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  concerns  desiring  to  develop  or  enlarge  their 
export  business  in  Scandinavia. 

KINDS  IN  DEMAND 

Amongst  those  asbestos  products  in  demand  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

Fibre. — There  is  an  opportunity  for  a  good  trade  in  asbestos  fibre,  which  is  largely 
sold  according  to  sample.  Canadian  firms  interested  should  submit  samples  and  quota- 
tions. 

String. — The  accustomed  sizes  are  from  i  to  1  inch,  and  of  standard  weave.  One 
inquiry  has  just  been  received  for  offers  on  2,000  metres  of  Canadian  asbestos  string, 
asking  for  the  shortest  time  of  delivery  and  lowest  prices. 

Sheets  or  Millboard. — The  requirements  are  mostly  of  medium  quality,  one  square 
metre  in  size  and     1,  1^,  2,  2£,  3,  3J,  4,  5  and  6  millimetres  in  thickness. 

Packing. — High  pressure  packing,  similar  to  Klingerit,  is  required.  This  latter 
has  been  made  in  Switzerland  by  a  former  German  concern.  The  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  also  been  supplying  packing  to  Scandinavia,  but  the  German 
prices  are  now  low  on  account  of  the  exchange  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
quality  is  not  usually  as  high  as  from  other  sources. 

Jointings. — The  sizes  most  in  demand  are  1  to  4  millimetres  in  thickness  by  1 
square  metre  and  usually  known  as  red  and  yellow  jointings. 

Drying  Felts. — Offers  are  requested  from  Scandinavia  on  Canadian  drying  felts 
for  paper  mills.  Firms  interested  should  send  samples,  quotations,  terms  and  any 
other  necessary  information.  A  German  firm  is  now  manufacturing  this  article, 
which  appears  to  be  making  headway  in  Scandinavia. 

Paint  for  insulating  purposes. 

Yarn  and  Cloth  are  also  among  the  asbestos  products  in  demand. 

Locomotive  Mattresses. — If  Canadian  firms  are  manufacturing  asbestos  mattresses 
for  locomotives  at  competitive  prices,  they  should  communicate  with  this  office,  as  an 
inquiry  has  been  received  from  Scandinavia  for  this  product. 

Tape. — The  tape  mostly  in  use  is  of  a  diameter  of  from  1  to  10  millimetres. 

Doily  Mats  and  Table  Covers. — Scandinavian  firms  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
doily  mats  and  covers  suitable  for  electric  kettles,  irons  and  similar  products. 

Other  Asbestos  Goods. — Among  the  other  asbestos  goods  asked  for  are  pipe  lag- 
ging, powder,  lamp  wicks,  etc. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Belgium  have 
all  been  in  the  past  in  the  Scandinavian  market  with  either  crude  asbestos  or  asbestos 
products,  and  it  will  therefore  be  readily  realized  that  competition  is  keen  and  that 
quotations  sent  from  Canada  will  have  to  be  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the 
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business.  Cmada.  however,  has  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  of 
asbestos  that  i  be  should  be  able  to  compete  with  any  other  country,  and  it  is  time  that 
direct  i rude  was  done  from  Canada  to  Scandinavia  or  other  countries  rather 
than  indirectly  through  firms  situated  in  outside  countries,  as  has  been  largely  the 
ease  in  the  pus>t. 

Quotations  should  be  sent  c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports,  but  if  f.o.b.  Scandinavian 
shipping  port  prices  are  submitted,  an  idea  should  be  given  the  importer  as  to  what 
the  freight  and  insurance  costs  will  be,  so  that  he  may  estimate  the  landed  costs  and 
compare  them  with  those  from  other  sources.  The  terms  used  to  the  greatest  extent 
are  cash  against  documents  Scandinavia,  although  there  is  a  tendency  to  get  back  to 
the  pre  war  terms  of  from  30  to  90  days  with  bankers'  acceptance. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  appointment  of  a  good  agent  well  known  in 
the  trade  will  be  essential  to  the  development  of  a  trade  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
rangementa  can  be  made  to  keep  a  stock  in  these  countries  to  supply  imme- 
requirements,  it  would  materially  help  the  sale  of  the  Canadian  products.  The 
usual  commission  to  an  agent  or  representative  is  from  5  to  7£  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  he  said  that  if  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  export  asbestos 
products  to  Scandinavia  will  communicate  with  this  office,  all  possible  assistance  will 
be  given  to  place  them  in  touch  with  likely  representatives  or  importers,  according  to 
and  all  necessary  information  or  help  will  be  given  to  enable  the  Cana- 
dian goods  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Scandinavian  markets. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  firms  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  from  Scan- 
dinavia for  asbestos  products  which  were  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Com- 
lal  Intelligence  Journal,  and  are  repeated  in  this  issue,  page  370.] 

THE  PUMP  TRADE  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan.  July  20,  1922. — The  present  sale  of  German  pumps  in  Italy  is  only  one 
of  the  many  imports  in  which  Germany  is  crowding  out  other  foreign  competition  on 
this  market  and  regaining  her  pre-war  trade.  Various  reasons  contribute  to  create 
this  situation.  Perhaps  first  of  all  should  be  mentioned  what  would  at  least  seem 
to  be  the  actual  dumping  of  German  pumps  in  Italy.  The  prices  quoted  can  hardly 
bring  any  profit  to  the  manufacturer  at  Nurnberg  or  other  German  centre,  and  the 
pinion  is  hold  in  some  well-informed  circles  that  these  low  prices,  although  a 
temporary  loss,  may  result  eventually  in  eliminating  a  large  part  of  competition  and 
thus  bring  a  compensating  gain.  Price  quotations  of  transatlantic  pumps  are  from  50 
to  1"')  per  cent  greater  than  those  at  which  many  German  pumps  are  being  delivered  in 
this  market,  and  such  quotations  render  business  for  American  or  British  firms  very 
difficult.  Xaturally  exchange  may  be  responsible  for  an  appreciable  difference  in 
prices,  but  exchange  alone  or  exchange  coupled  with  geographical  proximity  does  not 

dn  the  low  German  price.  Either  Germany  is  at  present  being  content  with  a 
very  small  profit  on  her  Italian  pump  trade  or  else  is  taking  no  profit  at  all. 

A  second  conditioning  factor  is  that  German  manufacturers  are  quite  prepared 
CO  retain  large  stocks  of  pumping  machinery  in  Italy  with  their  responsible  agents. 
The  writer's  attention  was  recently  drawn  to  a  deposit  of  German  power  pumps  at 
Florence  which  was  valued  at  about  1£  million  lire  and  similar  stocks,  the  writer  is 
informed,  are  held  in  other  Italian  cities.  This  method  of  "  selling  over  the  counter  " 
is  a  much  more  formidable  weapon  in  gaining  trade  in  Italy  than  the  opposite  system 
of  cabling  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  order.  In  fact  immediate  delivery  by  the  Germans 
is  starving  other  foreign  competition. 

Then  again  the  terms  of  payment  offered  by  German  houses  are  usually  more 
advantageous  than  those  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  Pre-war 
credit  facilities  it  is  true  are  not  yet  granted-,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  book  account 
of  six  months  to  the  pump  trade  is  not  unusual.  Such  conditions  are  more  attractive 
to  Italian  firms  than  sight  drafts  or  30  days'  payment. 
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Finally  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Germany  does  not  attempt  to  cater  to  a 
clientele  which  is  over  particular  about  quality,  for  the  very  reason  that  such  a  dis- 
criminating purchasing  circle  does  not  generally  exist  in  Italy.  What  Italians  desire 
primarily  are  low  prices  and  quick  delivery,  and  to  these  considerations  the  quality 
and  duration  of  the  machine  are  sacrificed.  German  manufacturers  understand  this 
psychology  of  the  market,  and  are  not  hesitant  in  acting  upon  this  knowledge.  In 
Canada  the  manufacturer  who  turns  out  a  better  and  more  lasting  article  though  at  a 
higher  price  than  a  similar  inferior  commodity,  has  a  much  better  chance  of  getting 
the  ear  of  the  purchaser  and  afterwards  his  business  than  has  the  agent  in  Italy  who 
uses  the  quality  argument  as  his  principal  selling  magnet. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  Germany  is  out  for  the  Italian  trade  in 
pumping  machinery.  Unfortunately  the  Government  trade  statistics  do  not  allow  a 
full  comparison  of  1913  and  1920-21  imports,  but  such  trade  returns  as  are  published 
indicate  that  of  the  1,611  tons  of  hydraulic  machinery  imported  in  1913  into  Italy 
about  41  per  cent  was  derived  from  Germany,  and  of  the  700  tons  imported  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1921  some  43  per  cent  was  of  German  origin.  Provided  the  figures 
for  July-December  1921  give  the  same  percentage — and  the  trend  of  the  trade  during 
those  months  would  at  least  point  to  such  inference — it  is  evident  there  was  a  gain 
during  1921  of  2  per  cent  in  actual  imports  from  Germany  over  the  last  pre-war  year. 
No  later  official  statistics  are  available,  but  in  the  meantime  prices  have  still  been 
low,  stocks  have  been  arriving,  credit  accommodation  has  been  offered,  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  no  reversal  of  Italian  preference  in  favour  of  only  the  best 
quality  machinery.  It  seems  reasonable  therefore  to  conclude  that  this  import  trade 
in  pumps  is  veering  increasingly  in  the  direction  of  Germany. 

ITALIAN  COMPETITION 

Over  and  above  this  German  pump  trade  in  Italy  there  is  the  national  output  of 
pumping  machinery  which  narrows  still  more  the  market  for  other  competitors.  In 
the  case  of  handpumps  which  are  often  set  up  unmachined  and  whose  price  is  little 
more  than  the  corresponding  price  of  cast  iron  and  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  centrifugal 
pumps  for  irrigation  or  reclaiming  purposes — which  are  constructed  for  a  low  lift 
but  large  volume — Italian  manufacturers  are  especially  active.  Germany  competes 
to  some  extent  in  hand  pumps,  but  in  the  second  type  taken,  weight  coupled  with 
high  customs  duties  and  heavy  transportation  charges  makes  it  extremely  difficult  even 
for  Germany  to  outbid  in  the  trade.  One  important  Italian  firm  alone  has,  the  writer 
understands,  within  the  last  three  years  installed  pumps  locally  to  the  estimated  extent 
of  2  million  h.p.  On  the  other  hand,  no  pumps  of  this  character  have  latterly  been 
sold  in  Italy  by  foreign  companies.  Moreover,  in  northern  Italy  especially,  where 
electric  power  is  relatively  cheap  and  plentiful  a  large  number  of  centrifugal  pumps 
are  sold  coupled  directly  to  electric  motors,  and  as  a  few  important  Italian  firms 
make  a  specialty  of  the  electrically  driven  pump,  they  are  at  a  distinct  advantage  as 
they  can  effect  delivery  more  promptly  and  at  prices  divested  of  duty  and  heavy 
freight  charges.  Before  the  war  Germany  was  in  the  practice  of  shipping  small 
centrifugal  pumps  to  Italy,  which  they  sold  to  makers  of  electric  motors,  who  after- 
wards disposed  of  both  pump  and  motor  to  the  home  buyers.  Accordingly  in  hand 
pumps,  heavy  reclamation  pumps,  and  in  centrifugal  pumps  electrically  driven,  Italy 
has  been  able  by  the  nature  of  the  construction  to  build  up  a  fairly  large  business. 

OTHER  COMPETITION 

Italy  plus  Germany,  however,  do  not  meet  all  the  pump  requirements  of  this 
market.  One  American  firm  has  been  established  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
has  developed  a  very  efficient  selling  organization  which  now  covers  twenty-six  of  the 
principal  Italian  centres.  Naturally  such  an  effort  would  not  have  been  continued 
had  there  not  been  practical  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  American  pumping  machinery. 
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adpump,  boiler  teed  pumps,  and  steam  pumps  as  well  as  in  other  classes  of  this 
kind  of  machinery,  the  United  States  product  commands  a  fairly  important  market 
ihange  and  the  tariff  tend  at  present  to  handicap  the  execution  of  orders. 
Swiss  firms  also  prior  to  L914  had  worked  up  some  important  Italian  business, 
for  multistage  centrifugal  pumps,  electrically  driven,  orders  were  continually 
going    to    Switzerland.     A   not    inconsiderable  part  of  Italy's  pre-war  demand  for 
hydraulic  machinery  was  also  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  and  England  still  continues 
B  certain  amount  of  this  trade.    The  writer  has  been  informed  that  it  has 
always  bei  o  difficult,  however,  for  the  English  manufacturer  to  get  any  large  share  of 
[talian  pump  trade,  as  most  English  pump  makers  do  not  build  electric  motors, 
and  it  would  not  he  a  paying  proposition  to  buy  electric  motors  in  order  to  sell  the 
is    a  the  motor  and  tittings  generally  cost  more  than  the  pump  itself.    Not  only 
that,  but  English  centrifugal  pumps  are  not  usually  suitable  for  coupling  direct  to 
as  they  are  not  designed  for  the  speeds  at  which  motors  run,  viz.,  2,400 
2,800  revolutions  per  minute.    Notwithstanding,  the  English  impact  on  Italy's 
pump  trade  has  in  other  classes  of  the  machinery  not  been  negligible. 

To  sum  up,  then,  German  and  Italian  competition  is  most  appreciable,  while 
American,  Swiss,  and  English  imports  practically  make  up  the  balance  of  the  market'i 
requirements. 

HAND  PUMPS  AND  WELL  CONSTRUCTION 

It  is  now  proposed  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  principal  kinds  of  pumps  used 
in  Italy,  and  the  first  to  merit  attention  is  the  hand  pump. 

Hand  pumps  are  employed  extensively  in  northern  Italy  to  remove  water  from 
wells  and  cisterns  for  domestic,  farm  and  similar  purposes.  About  95  per  cent  of  all 
ells  in  Italy  are  dug,  leaving  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  more  recent  construe- 
dons,  which  hrve  been  drilled  or  bored  and  afterwards  cased.  In  the  Lombardy  and 
other  plains  the  well  diameter  goes  up  to  20  cm.,  but  generally  ranges  from  8  to  12 
cm.  Here  the  wells  have  to  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  insertion  of  pumps  or  at 
Least  suction  tubing.  In  the  hills,  although  the  10  cm.  well  is  commonly  found,  yet 
the  5  cm.  diameter  is  frequently  sufficient  as,  owing  to  the  land  formation,  artesian 
water  is  ofter  obtained.  The  average  depth  of  the  bored  wells  in  Lombardy  rarely 
exceeds  200  metres  and  is  usually  less  than  100  metres.  In  the  plains  the  ordinary 
dug  wells  find  water  at  10  to  15  metres  below  the  surface,  as  the  ground  water  level 
which  is  fairly  constant  is  to  be  found  at  that  distance  from  the  surface. 

The  ordinary  hand  variety  of  pumps  sold  here  in  Italy  has  the  following  specifica- 
tions:— 

Number    of  Pumps 

Record  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Inside  diameter  of  body.  .   ..mm  50  57  63  69  76  82  88 

Diameter  of  suction  pipe.  .   .  .  "  25  25  32  32  38  38  38 

Output  per  stroke  Litres         0.3  0.4  0.5  0.6  0.7      0.9  1.1 

In  additicn  to  these  types  of  hand  pumps,  there  are  commonly  seen  in  Italy 
imitations  of  three  well-known  trade  marks  which  are  copied  by  Italian  manufac- 
turers : — 

Number    of  Pumps 
Record  12         3         4  5 

Inside  diameter  of  cylinders  mm.        50        60        75        90  105 

Strokes    per   minute   85        85        80        70  65 

Displacement    per    minute  litres       15        28        45        68  106 

Inside  diameter  of  pipes  mm.        13        19        25        32  38 

The  foregoing  pump  may  be  employed  for  raising  water  to  a  height  of  12  metres 
and  may  be  operated  with  either  handle,  fly  wheel  or  pulley. 

Bodan  Number  of  Pumps 

1          2          3          4  5  6 

Inside  diameter  of  pipes  mm        19  25        32        38  51  64 

Inside  diameter  of  cylinders  "          60  75        86      105  125  140 

Litres  per  minute                                         26  48        67      103  145  230 

Strokes  per  minute                                       100  100        90        80  66  60 
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The  foregoing  pump  is  employed  for  raising  cold  water  up  to  a  height  of  30 
metres. 

Excelsior — 

Inside  diameter  of  the  pipes,  from  13  mm.  to  64  mm. 
Number  of  strokes  per  minute,  from  104  to  46. 
Litres  per  minute  (double  acting),  from  20  to  245. 
Litres  per  minute  (quadruple  acting),  from  26  to  285. 

This  pump  is  adaptable  for  a  maximum  lift  of  25  litres. 

In  this  hand  pump  trade  the  bulk  of  the  orders  are  obtained  by  Italian  manufac- 
turers. 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 

The  majority  of  the  other  pumps  sold  in  Italy  are  centrifugal,  and  of  these  a 
large  part  is,  as  previously  intimated,  of  a  type  suitable  for  coupling  direct  to  electric 
motors.  "  Multistage  "  centrifugal  pumps — i.e.  pumps  which  can  be  made  suitable  for 
high  lifts  by  adding  another  stage  (body  and  flier)  —are  commonly  used  as  high  lifts 
and  are  not  infrequently  required. 

That  so-called  power  pumps — or  i.e.  piston  pumps  operated  by  belt  or  direct  driver 
by  means  of  electric  or  internal  combustion  motors — which  discharge  through  pipes 
into  overhead  tanks,  are  the  ones  usually  adopted  for  handling  water  in  Italy,  as  they 
allow  the  use  of  electricity,  gasolene,  oil,  or  steam  motive  power.  Electricity,  how- 
ever, is  most  often  employed.  In  this  line  of  pumps  the  Germans  are  very  keen  com- 
petitors, and  although  the  local  pump  is  produced  at  probably  10  centimes  a  kilo.,  yet 
the  German  product,  which  is  about  equally  as  good  and  which  is  even  cheaper  after 
being  laid  down  in  Italy,  is  supplanting  much  of  the  Italian  business. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  a  small  centrifugal  pump — thousands  are  at 
work  in  Italy — which  was  built  by  a  Nurnberg  firm  before  the  war  for  this  market: — 

(1)  A  centrifugal  pump  for  an  output  of  30  litres  per  minute;  13  metres  lift  at 
2,400  revolutions  per  minute;  17  metres  lift  at  2,800  revolutions  per  minute. 

(2)  Centrifugal  pump  for  an  output  of  30  litres  per  minute;  17  metres  lift  at 
2,400  revolutions  per  minute;  24  metres  lift  at  2,800  revolutions  per  minute. 

(3)  Centrifugal  pump  for  an  output  of  30  litres  per  minute;  22  metres  lift  at 
2,400  revolutions  per  minute;  30  metres  lift  at  2,800  revolutions  per  minute. 

(4)  Centrifugal  pump  for  an  output  of  30  litres  per  minute;  28  metres  lift  at 
2,400  revolutions  per  minute;  39  metres  lift  at  2,800  revolutions  per  minute. 

These  pumps  are  suitable  for  l|-inch  piping,  and  are  especially  designed  for 
direct  drive  by  electric  motor.  The  speeds  of  2,400  and  2,800  are  the  normal  speeds 
of  the  electric  motors  used  in  driving  them. 

These  are  the  smallest  sizes  made  and  are  used  largely  to  pump  water  into 
dwelling-houses,  factories,  etc. 

Another  power  pump  used  is  the  multiple  centrifugal  pump  which  is  used  in 
connection  with  small  installations  for  raising  water,  for  furnishing  drinking  water 
to  private  houses,  hotels,  and  for  fire  pumps.  It  is  constructed  by  a  series  of  centri- 
fugal pumps  so  connected  that  the  water  passes  successively  from  one  helix  to  another 
until  the  required  lift  is  obtained.  The  number  of  helices  therefore  is  determined  by 
the  total  lift  to  be  reached  and  the  velocity  of  the  pump.  It  can  be  advantageously 
used  for  an  output  of  approximately  from  1,000  to  8,000  litres  of  water  per  hour,  and 
can  be  rendered  adaptable  for  a  greater  output  and  a  higher  lift  by  the  application  of 
high  pressure. 

SUCTION  pumps 

Suction  pumps  placed  at  the  surface  are  more  commonly  met  with  than  other 
types  of  pumps  for  irrigation  work.  These  are  usually  rotary  or  centrifugal  pumps 
with  a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  per  hour,  and  are  very  rarely  placed  more  than  4  or  5 
metres  above  water  level.  Most  of  these  are  manufactured  locally  at  about  8  centimes 
per  kilo.,  so  that  at  most  such  a  pump  would  cost  around  $500  to  $600. 
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CHAIN  PUMPS 

D  pumps  are  very  rarely  seen  in  Italy,  as  most  country  houses  and  farms 
i  .  •..«  :  i     v.  tod  In  n  windlnss,  while  the  ordinary  bucket  attached  to  the  end  of 
■  N  pC  Ifl  irenerally  used. 

OTHER  TYPES  OF  PUMPS 

imps  oi'erated  by  means  of  rods  are  to  be  found  where  factories  require  a  large 
..i.u  constant  supply  of  water,  but  are  seldom  employed  for  farm  work. 

adei  pump-  which  arc  always  adopted  for  small  capacities  are  sometimes 
d  by  band,  bul  more  occasionally  by  an  electric  motor.   These  pumps  are  never 
manipulated  by  steam. 

SUMMARY 

To  ram  up  it  may  be  stated  that  about  TO  per  cent  of  the  power  pumps  at  work 
[talj  are  of  the  centrifugal  type,  electrically  driven,  while  20  per  cent  are  piston 

3,  electrically  driven  either  by  belt  or  else  coupled  direct,  and  10  per  cent  are 
Bteam  pumps.    Electricity  is  generally  used  as  the  motive  power  because  it  costs 

simately  only  40  centimes  per  h.p.  hour.  Internal  combustion  engines  on  the 
hand  for  oil,  gasoline,  etc.,  cost  approximately  1  lira  per  h.p.  hour  when  in 

'in,  while  steam  power  works  out  from  80  centimes  to  1.10  lira  per  h.p.  hour. 

tmills  arc  very  rarely  used  as  during  the  summer  time  when  they  would  be  most 
required,  there  is  very  little  movement  in  the  atmosphere. 

Et  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  there  is  no  direct  current  in  Lombardy,  and 

the  alternating  current  has  42  or  50  phases  with  a  relative  voltage  of  160  or  220. 

PAYMENTS  TERMS   OF  THE  TRADE 

The  terms  of  payment  in  the  Italian  pump  trade  are  either  one-third  on  receipt 
of  order,  one-third  at  shipment  and  one-third  at  thirty  days,  or  more  usually  one- 
third  at  thirty  days,  one-third  at  ninety  days  and  one-third  at  180  days,  or  in  some 
cases  even  longer.  i  i 

Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade 

Unless  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  once  he  has  studied  the  (Italian  market,  is 
prepared  (1)  to  cater  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  trade,  (2)  to  appoint 
osible  agents  and  back  this  representation  by  sending  over  stocks  and  allowing 
the  usual  credit  facilities,  it  would  seem  that  Canadian  business  would  be  very 
difficult.  Even  granted  these  two  accommodations  to  the  trade,  at  present  exchange 
and  with  a  high  customs  duties  it  would  be  especially  hard  for  a  new  firm 
to  cut  in  on  the  pretty  thoroughly  established  local  and  foreign  business.  The 
market,  as  has  been  described,  is  fairly  limited  for  countries  other  than  Italy  and 
Germany,  although  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  have  not 
roamed  out  of  the  competition  circle.  In  any  case,  with  an  appreciation  in  the 
Italian  lire  and  German  mark  it  should  be  worth  while  for  our  manufacturers  of 
pumps  to  investigate  more  fully  the  offerings  of  this  particular  Italian  market. 


I 
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STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS 


There  follow  hereunder  the  imports  of  hydraulic  machinery  and  pumps  into  Italy 
for  the  years  1924  and  1921.  (The  total  imports  for  1913  were  1,611  tons,  of  which 
Germany  is  credited  with  669  tons  or  41  per  cent.) 


1920 

1921  (January-June) 

Tons 

Tons 

,  1*1*4*  251 

15 

029  —  21% 

298  =  43% 

Great  Britain  

....  225 

156 

Switzerland..   ..  ,.   ..  . 

  85 

Switzerland  

6 

United  States  

  32 

•  United  States  

10 

Other  Countries..  .. 

  231 

Other  Countries  

215 

700 

365 

1.046 

1.065 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

111  case  of  interest,  the  Italian  tariff  on  pumps  and  pumping  machinery  is  appended 
hereto : — 


Pumps  (mechanical  or  hand  worked)  : 
Reciprocating : 

Of  cast  iron,  iron  or  steel,  weighing  :  Gold  Lire 

(a)  More  than  1,000  kilos  100  kilos  2S.80 

(b)  More  than  300  and  up  to  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  32.40 

(c)  More  than  100  and  up  to  300  kilos  100  kilos  39.60 

(d)  More  than  25  and  up  to  100  kilos  100  kilos  54.00 

(e)  More  than  10  and  up  to  25  kilos  100  kilos  10S.00 

(f)  Up  to  10  kilos  100  kilos  144.00 


[The  classification  pumps,  reciprocating,  of  cast  iron,  iron  or  steel,  include  also  these  with 
parts  or  accessories  of  other  metals,  provided  that  the  pistons  and  cylinders  are  made  of  cast 


iron,  iron  or  steel.] 

Gold  Lire 

Other  weighing : 

(a)  More  than  1,000  kilos  100  kilos  36.00 

(b)  More  than  300  and  up  to  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  41.40 

(c)  More  than  100  and  up  to  300  kilos  100  kilos  50.40 

(d)  More  than  25  and  up  to  100  kilos  100  kilos  63.00 

(e)  More  than  10  and  up  to  25  kilos  100  kilos  135.00 

(f)  Up  to  10  kilos  100  kilos  180.00 

Rotary : 

Of  cast  iron,  iron  or  steel,  weighing : 

(a)  More  than  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  36.00 

(b)  More  than  300  and  up  to  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  43.20 

(c)  More  than  100  kilos  and  up  to  300  kilos  100  kilos  54.00 

.  (d)  More  than  25  and  up  to  100  kilos  100  kilos  72.00 

(e)  Up  to  25  kilos  100  kilos  90.00 


[The  classification  rotary  pumps  of  cast  iron,  iron  or  steel  includes  also  those  with  parts 


or  accessories  of  other  metals.] 

Gold  Lire 

Other  weighing : 

(a)  More  than  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  50.40 

(b)  More  than  300  and  up  to  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  63.00 

(c)  More  than  100  and  up  to  300  kilos  100  kilos  72.00 

(d)  More  than  25  and  up  to  100  kilos  100  kilos  99.00 

(e)  Up  to  25  kilos  100  kilos  126.00 

Not  specified  : 

Of  cast  iron,  iron  or  steel,  weighing : 

(a)  More  than  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  27.00 

(b)  More  than  300  and  up  to  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  32.40 

(c)  More  than  100  and  up  to  300  kilos  100  kilos  39.60 

(d)  More  than  25  and  up  to  100  kilos  100  kilos  50.40 

(e)  Up  to  25  kilos  100  kilos  64.80 


[The  classification  pumps  not  specified  of  cast  iron,  iron  or  steel,  includes  also  those  with 


parts  or  accessories  of  other  metals.] 

Gold  Lire 

Other  weighing: 

(a)  More  than  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  32.40 

(b)  More  than  300  and  up  to  1.000  kilos  100  kilos  36.00 

(c)  More  than  100  and  up  to  300  kilos  100  kilos  43.20 

(d)  More  than  25  and  up  to  100  kilos  100  kilos  57.60 

(e)  Up  to  25  kilos  100  kilos  81.00 
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MANUFACTURERS'   AGENTS   IN  AUSTRALIA 

TRADE  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  June  20,  L922,   'From  recurrent  correspondence,  it  would  appear  that 
•  n  me  Canadian  manufacturers  fail  to  accurately  comprehend  the  nature  of 
for  their  selling  agency  addressed  to  them  by  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Australia.    Such  applications  have,  in  some  instances,  brought  a  reply  covering  price 
lists  and  soliciting  an  order  for  the  goods. 

Apparently  to  some  linns  the  term  "agent"  implies  a  purchasing  agent,  and 
the  genera]  acceptation  of  the  term — as  understood  in  Australia — is  not 
always  90  understood  in  Canada.    Independent  of  the  oversea  commission  houses 
'}   in  London  and  New  York)  which  have  branch  offices  and  sample  rooms  in 
Australian  centres,  and  the  direct  resident  representatives  of  leading 
oversea  industries,  the  local  or  resident  manufacturers'  agents  of  foreign  companies 
constitute  a  wide  fraternity  throughout  Australia,  but  more  especially  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  from  which  points  they  generally  cover  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

These  local  commission  agents  are  not  singular  to  Australia,  but  it  is  quite  prob- 
owing  fco  ita  great  distance  from  the  world's  markets  precluding  factories  send- 
ing out  their  own  representative,  that  the  cult  is  more  keenly  developed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth than  in  most  countries. 

As  in  other  walks  in  life,  there  are  good,  bad  and  indifferent  agents,  and  it  is 
ivious  that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  should  take  particular  care 
in  appointing  men  of  recognized  character  and  ability  to  represent  their  goods  in 
such  a  distant  and  important  market. 

Some  Australian  agents  for  important  oversea  manufacturers  are  given  practically 
a  free  hand  in  conducting  their  selling  campaign,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
lisl  int  buyers  generally  place  more  reliance  on  "  the  man  on  the  spot"  than  upon 
the  firm  he  represents.  Poor  representation  is,  in  effect,  worse  than  none  at  all  for 
the  reason  that  the  line  of  goods  offered  is  frequently  judged  by  the  calibre  of  the 
man  representing  it. 

With  comparatively  limited  exceptions,  all  Australian  manufacturers'  agents  are 
British  or  of  British  descent  hence,  if  in  other  respects  satisfactory,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  appointing  them  on  the  score  of  nationality. 

AGENTS  SPECIALIZING  IN   DIFFERENT  TRADES 

In  Australia,  while  some  manufacturers'  agents  still  handle  quite  a  variety  of 
lines,  the  growing  tendency  is  to  specialize  into  different  groups.  In  the  dry  goods 
trade  will  be  found  agents  who  direct  all  their  energies  to  only  one  line — such  as 
r hers  may  only  be  interested  in  gloves,  hosiery,  and  quality  underwear,  and 

'a  in  cottons,  woollens,  etc.,  and  so  en  ad  lib.  Thus  we  find  men,  who  have 
been  trained  in  special  departments  of  large  wholesale  importers,  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  lines  in  which  they  have  not  only  expert  knowledge  of  the  goods 
or  products  they  handle,  but  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  personally  acquainted 
with  the  principal  buyers  of  importing  houses,  and  the  purchasing  officers  of  large 
government  departments  (such  as  railways,  telephone  and  telegraph  services). 

It  is  apparent  that,  however  capable  his  selling  power  may  be,  it  would  almost 
be  futile  to  place  (as  an  illustration)  new  lines  of  dry  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  manu- 
facturers' agent  who  by  training  is  an  expert  salesman  of  iron,  steel  and  heavy 
hardware.  Generally  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  inadvisable  to  give  an  agency  for 
various  lines  of  paper  to  a  man  (however  estimable  his  character  and  ability  may  be) 
who  hitherto  handled  drugs  and  druggists  sundries  and  is  an  expert  salesman  of  the 
latter  lines.  There  are  admittedly  exceptions  to  every  rule,  hence  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  agent  who  is  thoroughly  au  fait  with  the  technicalities  of  the  line  he  repre- 
sents is  by  no  means  the  most  sucessful  salesman. 
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ABILITY  OF  AVERAGE  AUSTRALIAN  AGENT 

Generally,  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  trade  axiom  that — so  far  as  Australia  is  con- 
cerned— the  Australian  agent  for  a  Canadian  industry  is  at  least  comparable  to  the 
manufacturer's  own  travelling  salesman,  in  addition  to  which  he  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  exchange  rates  to  enable  him — if  necessary — to  compute  c.i.f.  quotations; 
marine  freights;  insurance;  and  obtaining  letters  of  credit  or  signed  contracts  drawn 
up  in  such  form  as  to  afford  his  principals  every  possible  protection.  Further,  in 
many  instances,  buyers  rely  greatly  upon  the  agents'  expert  knowledge  of  the  lines 
they  represent,  and  of  market  conditions,  shipping  facilities,  etc.,  before  placing 
orders  which,  from  this  great  distance,  take  months  in  transit. 

TENDERING   FOR   GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Important  Canadian  industries  in  considering  the  question  of  overseas  repre- 
sentation, should  not  overlook  that  in  submitting  tenders  for  supplies  to  Government 
and  public  service  enterprises  they  are  frequently  only  accepted  from  "  representatives 
on  the  spot"  to  whom — in  case  of  need — they  can  look  to  for  the  adjustment  of 
legitimate  claims,  or,  in  case  of  disputes  arising,  to  protect  their  principals'  interest. 

Australian  agents  knowing  the  responsible  officers  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ments, have  facilities  for  securing  business  which  are  often  impossible  to  an  overseas 
manufacturer.  In  some  Australian  States  (though  not  all)  an  old-established  practice 
has  been  to  place  the  names  of  acceptable  oversea  manufacturers  on  the  departmental 
purchasing  list  for  first  preference  in  placing  contracts,  hence  the  local  agent  for  such 
industries  is  promptly  advised  when  tenders  are  being  called  in  order  that  his 
principals  may  be  notified  without  delay.  For  unexpected  contingencies  or  urgent 
requirements,  quotations  may  be  asked — without  tenders  being  advertised — and  here 
the  advantage  of  having  an  agent  on  the  spot  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  AGENCIES 

In  making  application  for  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
Australia,  it  is  the  usual  procedure  for  applicants  to  support  their  requests  with 
references  as  to  their  character  and  ability.  In  some  instances  manufacturers'  agents 
in  Australia  make  arrangements  with  the  local  offices  of  reputable  mercantile  agencies 
to  have  available  at  branches  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  New  York  an  opinion  as  to 
their  reputation,  experience  and  ability  so  that  the  desired  information  can  be 
promptly  obtained  without  the  circumlocutory  method  of  referring  the  matter  back 
to  the  applicants,  which  is  pregnant  with  delay.  Where  there  may  be  an  element 
of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  bona  fides  of  oversea  manufacturers'  agents,  it  may  not  be 
presumptuous  to  suggest,  before  appointments  are  made,  that  an  opinion  should  be 
sought  from  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  particular  territory 
from  which  the  application  is  received. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AGENTS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Under  no  circumstance  is  it  advisable  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  appoint 
agents  in  Australia  until  they  are  absolutely  certain — as  the  result  of  reliable  inquiry 
— that  the  agents  are  worthy  of  confidence.  When  appointed,  the  established  confidence 
and  every  possible  support  should  be  extended  to  them.  Obviously,  the  reputation 
for  straight  dealing  and  character  comes  first,  and  abilities  as  successful  salesmen 
come  second  in  the  consideration  of  appointment  of  oversea  agents. 

CONFINING  SALES  TO  PURCHASING  AGENTS 

Some  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  domestic  trade  confine  their  sales  and  the 
distribution  of  their  goods  in  one  city,  town  or  district  to  one  house  and,  in  some 
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instances,  when  their  direct  travelling  salesmen  came  to  Australia  they  followed  the 
::  >:ue  piv»  i  dure.  (  i.Miorally,  that  method  is  objectionable,  and  only  exceptional  circum- 
31  inces  slionlil  induce  such  a  selling  arrangement  in  Australian  centres. 

As  an  illustration,  oversea  manufacturers  of  corsets  have  usually  one  wholesale 
dry  good*  warehouse  in  each  Australian  state  which  carries  stock  and  supplies  the 
-mailer  retailers.    This,  however,  docs  not  prevent  the  travelling  salesmen  from  the 

•  v  obta;ning  orders  for  direct  shipment  to  the  large  importing  retail  houses  and 
departmental  stores. 

A  small  commission  is  credited  to  the  wholesale  distributing  house  carrying 
rge  stocks  to  supply  normal  requirements,  and  also  the  sorting  up  trade  of  the 
trters  usually  obtaining  supplies  from  the  factory  direct. 

It  is  admitted  that,  in  some  instances,  manufacturers  favour  exclusive  selling 
arrangements  with  oversea  importers  of  good]  standing,  which  entails  one  fair  risk 
id  o'  a  Dumber  of  smaller  accounts,  and  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  several 
il  ipmi  nts  and  preparing  the  required  exporting  documents.  It  is  also  considered  that 
purchasing  agents  mus1  necessarily  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  disposal  of  the  goods 
than  the  agent  selling  to  all  importers  on  a  commission  basis.  It  is  the  restriction 
•  Is  objectionable,  and  also  the  incentive  to  those  denied  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  looking  for  competing  lines. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  good  policy  for  any  manufacturer  to  confine  the  importation 
and  distribution  of  his  lines  to  one  house  in  each  Australian  state.  Some  serious 
judgment  have  been  made  in  this  regard  when  a  good  line  has  been  intro- 
duced  upon  a  purchasing  agency  basis.  Competing  houses,  unable  to  obtain  supplies, 
at  once  endeavour  to  obtain  similar  goods  from  other  sources  of  supply  and  they 
rarely  fail  in  doing  so. 

UNSUCCESSFUL  CANADIAN  AGENCIES 

Some  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  anything  but  successful  in  placing  their 
representation  in  Australia.  Frequently  this  has  been  caused  by  appointing  unsuit- 
able men  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  goods  and  had  neither  the  ability  to  learn  nor 
the  capital  to  exploit  them.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  are  often  disheartened 
r  i  quickly  as  Australian  buyers  are  conservative  in  regard  to  new  lines  of  goods  and 
products.  To  introduce  new  lines,  however  estimable  in  quality  and  value,  requires 
patience,  hence  it  often  follows  that  when  perseverance  is  essential  to  obtain  the 
desired  results  the  line  is  abandoned. 

SUCCESSFUL   CANADIAN  AGENCIES 

Admitting  that,  in  introducing  new  lines  of  goods,  products  or  machinery,  the 
direct  travelling  salesman  from  Canadian  industrial  plants  (provided  he  has  the 
essential  personality,  tact  and  ability)  is  likely  to  obtain  better  results,  it  must  be 
led  that  some  Australian  agents  for  Canadian  manufacturers  are  men  of  high 
qualifications,  and  are  accomplishing  good  work  for  their  principals.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  their  support  from  headquarters,  which  is  half  the  trade  battle  in  these 
times  of  ardent  competition. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  this  office  to  receive  complimentary  letters  of 
acknowledgment  from  Canadian  exporters  relative  to  the  success  achieved  by  agents 
who  have  been  recommended  after  careful  investigation  into  their  special  qualifica- 
tions While  a  volume  of  orders  will  continue  to  go  forward  to  New  York  (and  a 
few  to  London)  commission  houses,  long  established  in  this  territory,  yet  the  many 
advantages  of  having  capable  agents  "  on  the  spot "  should  emphasize  that,  in  distant 
markets,  there  is  generally  no  better  method  for  the  manufacturer  to  get  into  direct 
touch  with  oversea  buyers  of  undoubted  position  and  good  repute. 

Comparatively  young,  aggressive,  dependable  and  tactful  agents,  with  limited 
financial  resources,  who  have  to  establish  their  position  as  the  result  of  personal  efforts, 
as  a  rule  obtain  better  results  for  their  oversea  principals  than  old-established  firms 
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of  undoubted  financial  strength  which  have  many  other  interests  to  consider.  This 
factor  should  not  be  overlooked  when  Canadian  manufacturers  are  arranging  their 
oversea  representation. 

FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AGENTS 

In  Australia  at  least,  agents  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  their  principals,  despite  that  such  authority  may  be  limited  by  contracts 
made  with  their  principals.  In  opening  up  new  accounts,  concerning  which  the 
interested  Canadian  manufacturers  have  had  no  previous  knowledge,  the  usual 
procedure  is  for  the  Australian  agents  to  forward,  with  the  original  order,  a  report 
as  to  the  position  of  the  buyers  from  the  local  offices  of  mercantile  agencies  of 
repute  such  as  the  E.  G.  Dun  Company,  Bradstreets,  etc. 

It  is  a  rare  exception  for  agents  to  endeavour  to  secure  orders  from  risky  accounts, 
as  any  loss  incurred  does  them  serious  injury  with  their  principals,  besides  in  all 
probability  losing  their  commission  on  the  sales  involved  in  such  losses,  and  possibly 
the  agency  as  well. 

It  is  not  usual  for  agents  to  make  collections  in  behalf  of  their  principals,  but 
frequently  manufacturers  who  ship  direct  to  Australian  buyers  attach  a  slip  to  their 
bank  draft  stating  "  in  case  of  need  refer  to  .  .  .  "  (their  agents,  giving 
address). 

In  giving  this  instruction  to  the  bank  collecting  the  draft,  the  agents  are  often 
able  to  straighten  out  any  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  that  may  have  arisen,  thus 
facilitating  the  interests  of  the  shippers  by  avoiding  charges  which  might  otherwise 
be  incurred. 

Unless  there  is  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  Australian  agents  for  over- 
sea manufacturers  do  not  sell  goods  on  their  own  account,  as  they  act  only  as  agents 
for  their  principals.  The  financial  position  of  agents  is  rarely  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  their  principals,  for  seldom  is  there  occasion  to  extend  credit,  except — in 
some  instances — to  the  limited  extent  of  the  value  of  necessary  samples.  Their 
monetary  responsibility  can,  in  such  cases,  be  accepted  as  altogether  subordinate  to 
their  moral  responsibility. 

REMUNERATION  PAID  TO  OVERSEA  AGENTS 

It  is  an  enigma  why  some  Canadian  manufacturers,  alert  in  going  after  domestic 
trade  entailing  the  necessary  expenditure  of  maintaining  their  own  travellers,  are  so 
extremely  parsimonious  in  the  terms  offered  to  oversea  agents.  In  opening  up  initiai. 
trade  there  is  frequently  consideration  unavoidable  expenditure  required  to  introduce 
new  lines  of  goods,  products  or  machinery  into  the  vast  Australian  Commonwealth 
which  some  manufacturers  apparently  consider  should  be  defrayed  by  their  agents. 
After  considerable  experience  in  this  regard,  many  Australian  agents  now  decline  to 
take  on  this  hard  missionary  work  unless  there  is — at  least,  for  the  first  year  or  two — 
a  special  allowance  granted  over  and  above  the  selling  commission  agreed  upon,  to 
enable  them  to  exploit  the  principal  importing  centres  in  their  territory. 

It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  agreement  between  Canadian  manufacturers  and  their 
agents  as  to  the  basis  of  commission  and  allowances  which  are  to  be  paid  to  overseas 
representatives.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  in  this  regard  as  it  almost  entirely  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  goods  to  be  sold. 

In  iron  and  steel  products  of  recognized  makes,  the  question  of  selling  is 
generally  only  that  of  a  competitive  price.  Samples  are  not  required  and — as  an 
illustration — agents  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  on  receipt  of  cable  quotations,  telegraph 
to  leading  buyers  all  over  the  Commonwealth  and  secure  the  business  without  incurring 
the  cost  of  travelling,  hut  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  visit  the  principal  importing 
centres  several  times  a  year  in  order  to  keep  in  personal  touch  (which  counts  much) 
with  prominent  importing  houses.  Hence,  in  this  trade,  leading  to  large  figures,  the 
selling  commission  is  lower  than  when  agents  are  compelled  to  carry  samples  (e.g. 
dry  goods)  and  visit  all  importing  centres  at  seasonable  periods. 
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CABLING  CHARGES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AGENTS 

A-  such  a  large  volume  of  business  is,  particularly  in  these  days  of  uncertain 
•!  arkets,  transaotdd   through   cabling  for  quotations  and  subsequently  confirming 
or  advising  manufacturers  that  quotations  from  other  sources  are  lower,  the 
■osl  of  cabling  involves  considerable  expenditure  and,  in  frequent  instances,  is  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  the  commissions  earned  by  agents  on  sales  which  are 
d.    There  is  also,  particularly  on  bulk  or  heavy  lines  of  merchandise,  the  cost 
ding  telegrams  from  the  agents'  offices  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  importers  in 
each  of  the  other  Australian  importing  centres,  which — combined  with  postage  and 
potties    aggregate  considerable  figures. 

W  bile   some  manufacturers — particularly  British — reimburse  their  agents  for 
cabling  and  other  essentia]  expenditure  (incurred  in  their  interests),  it  is  a  recur- 
of  complaint  that  some  prominent  Canadian  manufacturers  exporting  to 
Australia  do  not  recognize  the  claims  made  by  their  agents  in  this  regard. 

Frequently  there  is  no  other  way  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  orders,  or  to  obtain 
quotations  upon  which  to  submit  short  dated  tenders,  than  to  use  the  cables.  This 
ssential  expenditure  has  to  be  met  by  the  agents,  and  it  obviously  may  occur  that 
mi  nufacturers  are  not  advised  of  business  of  considerable  magnitude  because  their 
agents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  cabling  charges. 

There  may.  until  agents  have  proved  their  ability  to  secure  business,  be  sufficient 
.  s  □  for  declining  to  pay — or  share — the  cost  of  cables  and  telegrams,  but  if  manu- 
facturers  in  other  countries  recognize  their  moral  liability  in  such  matters,  it  may 
well  be  asked  why  Canadian  exporters  should  not  also  endeavour  to  render  practical 
iistanci  to  their  agents  in  defraying  these  charges  in  their  entirety,  or  at  least  shar- 
ing the  expense  in  equal  portions. 

SETTLING  COMMISSIONS  EARNED  BY  AGENTS 

The  great  majority  of  Canadian  manufacturers  represented  in  Australia  recog- 
that,  when  their  agents  have  earned  their  commission,  it  is  in  their  own  interests 
to  promptly  remit  'the  amount  involved — as  arranged — from  time  to  time. 

It  is  often  a  very  serious  matter  to  agents  not  to  receive  their  commission  when 
due  to  them,  as  some  of  the  most  successful  agents  are  men  with  comparatively 
limited  means,  and  their  living  expenditure  and  the  cost  of  running  their  business 
must  be  promptly  met.  In  some  instances,  years  have  elapsed  after  the  goods  were 
sold  and  paid  for  before — after  repeated  importuning — manufacturers  have  adjusted 
claims  for  commission  honestly  earned.  While  such  cases  are  admittedly  the  excep- 
tion, yet  it  is  obvious  that  such  delay  reflects  unfavourably  upon  Canadian  com- 
mercial methods. 

Prompt  payment  of  commissions  is  emphasized  for  the  threefold  reason  that  it 
represents  a  just  liability;  that  it  establishes  the  confidence  of  exporters  in  their 

sea  agents,  and  confers  a  practical  encouragement  upon  the  recipients  to  make 
even  greater  efforts  to  secure  a  larger  volume  of  trade.  Ordinarily,  in  the  form  of  a 
direct  remittance  from  the  manufacturer,  settlement  for  commission  on  sales  is  made 
every  three  months  or — in  some  cases — every  six  months. 

Such  payments  generally  cover  commissions  on  all  shipments  to  the  agents  ter- 
ritory, through  whatever  source  the  orders  are  received,  that  is  if  received  direct 
from  buyers,  through  commission  houses,  or  from  the  agents. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  PERMANENT  TRADE 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  expect  to  establish  their  products  permanently  and 
successfully  in  Australia,  they  should — if  possible — send  out  their  own  representa- 
tive and  practically  assist  him  in  the  hard  initial  work  of  introducing  their  lines  into 
a  somewhat  conservative  and  well  catered  for  market. 
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It  is  admitted  that  the  expense  of  such  methods  prevents  many  Canadian  manu- 
facturers undertaking  the  exploitation  of  distant  markets,  but  it  should  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  for  three  or  four  non-conflicting  industries  to  combine  in  engaging 
a  capable  representative  and  keep  him  constantly  or  frequently  on  the  ground.  Such 
is  the  procedure  that  has  been  successfully  followed  for  many  years  in  Australia  by 
manufacturers  in  other  countries. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  observed  that  some  Canadian  travellers — probably  quite 
successful  at  home — have  been  comparative  failures  in  Australia,  as  they  arrived  with 
no  discretionary  powers  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  intricacies  of  export  trade. 

When  it  is  impracticable  to  send  out  a  direct  factory  representative,  the  only 
alternative  is  to  secure  the  services  of  energetic  and  reliable  agents  in  Australia.  To 
the  knowledge  of  this  office,  in  many  instances  where  such  representation  has  been 
obtained,  the  business  has  increased  at  a  satisfactory  ratio.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that,  where  success  has  been  achieved,  the  practical  and  persistent 
co-operation  of  manufacturers  has  been  maintained  far  beyond  the  rather  expensive 
initiative  stage. 

The  position  as  between  Canadian  manufacturers  and  their  oversea  agents  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  "  confidence."  When  the  services  of  the  right  men  are 
obtained,  then  should  follow  co-operation,  encouragement  and  prompt  attention  to 
their  advices  and  suggestions. 

NEW  ZEALAND  TARIFF  INTERPRETATIONS  AND  DUMPING  DUTIES 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 
Tariff  Interpretations 

INTERPRETATION  OF  "  ARTICLES  AND  MATERIALS  SPECIFIED  " 

Auckland,  July  25,  1922. — A  long  list  of  New  Zealand  customs  tariff  interpreta- 
tions has  juct  been  issued.  The  classes  of  imports  concerned  are  articles  and  materials 
for  the  fabrication  or  repair  of  goods  in  New  Zealand,  which  formerly  have  been 
admitted  free.  A  foreign  tariff  of  in  many  cases  10  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
even  20  per  cent,  has  now  been  imposed.  British  importations,  however,  are  being 
continned  on  the  free  list. 

The  changes  are  a  result  of  the  passing  of  the  Customs  Amendment  Act  in 
November,  1921.  Tariff  item  643  classifies  the  goods  as  "  articles  and  materials 
specified  by  the  minister  and  of  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  suited  for  and 
to  be  used  solely  in  the  fabrication  or  repair  of  goods  within  New  Zealand."  In 
place  of  free  admission,  irrespective  of  the  country  from  which  they  came,  the  Act 
gives  the  minister  power  to  impose  a  general  tariff  up  to  25  per  cent. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  last  November  cases  have  continually  cropped 
up  where  there  has  been  considerable  doubt  regarding  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  goods 
in  the  category  of  the  tariff  item  referred  to.  In  numerous  instances  importers  and 
manufacturers  have  contended  that  no  duty  was  payable,  and  application  has  been 
made  to  the  minister  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Act. 

The  various  articles  enumerated  in  the  list  now  published  are  only  small  things, 
but  it  is  stated  New  Zealand  manufacturers  must  have  them  in  order  to  complete 
their  goods.  An  examination  shows  that  in  no  case  has  the  minister  imposed  the 
maximum  general  tariff  of  25  per  cent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  free  entry  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  majority  of  items.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  involved  is  the 
imposition  of  10  per  cent  general  tariff  and  5  per  cent  intermediate  tariff  on  fittings 
for  bags  and  trunks,  it  being  stated  that  manufacturers  desired  to  avoid  this  tariff, 
as  they  could  not  get  some  of  the  articles  from  England,  or  at  least  a  cheaper  class 
was  obtainable  from  the  United  States.  Tinsmiths'  materials,  such  as  brass  handles 
for  kettles,  spouts  for  teapots,  tin  necks  and  capsules  for  varnish  tins,  and  metal 
stamped  and  perforated  for  watering-can  roses,  are  subject  to  10  per  cent  duty  if 
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foreign.  The  same  duty  is  imposed  on  fittings  for  stoves  and  ranges,  and  enamelled 
plates  and  linings  for  gae  cookers.  Various  iwines — mostly  for  bootmakers  and 
saddlers-  cotton  and  woollen  yarns  for  making  carpets  and  twines,  metal  parts  and 
Kings  for  Bholguns,  brush  and  broom  makers'  materials,  bedstead  fittings,  and  book- 
:  iui'       m;itcr':;il-   ire  similarly  placed  under  10  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Among  the  goods  now  liable  for  a  general  tariff  of  20  per  cent  are  certain 
•tides  for  th<  manufacture  of  boilers,  rough  flanges  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes 
ad  embossed  tin  sheets,  Other  than  in  lettering  or  printing.    Hatmakers'  materials, 
D  aterials  for  the  repair  of  rubber  tires,  and  trimmings  for  uniforms  and  regalia  are 
ided  in  the  goods  continued  in  tbe  free  list. 

Dumping-  Duties 

NOTICE  TO  BE  GIVEN:    PAYMENTS  TO  BE  REFUNDED 

Important  changes  in  connection  with  the  dumping  duties  have  been  announced 
Customs  Department.    All  the  payments  made  since  the  dumping  duties  were 
m]  osed  last  December  are  to  be  refunded;  and  in  future  three  months'  notice  is  to 
w  □  to  importers  of  intention  to  levy  the  duties,  except  in  cases  of  a  pronounced 

character. 

DUMPING  DUTIES  NOT  IMMEDIATELY  LEVIED 

The  dumping  duties  will  not  be  immediately  levied,  except  in  special  cases  in 
;  to  which  it  will  be  permissible  for  collectors  of  customs  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  judgment.  No  dumping  duties  will  be  levied  without  the  three  months' 
notice,  where  British  industries  may  be  affected,  without  special  reference  to  the 
minister,  and  only  important  cases  are  to  be  referred,  accompanied  by  copies  of 
invoices.  The  duties  will  net  be  levied  without  the  notice,  where  New  Zealand  indus- 
tries are  affected,  unless  the  importations  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are  likely 
immediately  and  for  some  time  to  affect  local  industries.  Two  instances  are  cited, 
namely,  the  importation  of  10,000  casks  of  cement  to  be  landed  by  reason  of  dumping 
at  a  cost  below  that  at  which  locally  made  cement  can  be  sold,  and  the  importation 
i  f  £10,000  worth  of  tweeds  under  similar  conditions.  Collectors  are  nevertheless  to 
refer  to  the  head  office  any  cases  of  sufficient  importance  where  dumping,  as  affecting 
local  industries,  is  considered  to  have  taken  place.  The  right  is  reserved  to  levy 
dumping  duties  in  cases  where  it  is  found  that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  new 
g<  neral  rules  to  avoid  the  duties.    Since  the  issue  of  the  Gazette  notice,  collectors  of 

<  ms  have  been  instructed  to  refund  all  dumping  duties  hitherto  collected. 

APPROVAL  BY  IMPORTERS 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  in  Auckland  where  the  customs  officials  have 
held  that  dumping  duties  should  be  levied  and  the  importers  have  lodged  deposits 
pending  protest.  Among  goods  over  which  disputes  have  arisen  are  wire  nails  and 
\vrapping  paper  from  Canada,  motor  tires,  gumboots  and  tools  from  the  United 
States,  candles  from  England,  and  soap  from  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
new  decisionb  are  well  received  by  importers,  especially  in  regard  to  the  refunding 
of  dumping  duties  that  have  been  paid  and  the  giving  of  three  months'  notice  in 
future. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  another  importer  that  the  levying  of  dumping 
duties  on  the  domestic  price  in  the  country  from  which  the  goods  were  exported  was 
not  a  sound  basis.  Against  the  domestic  price  the  extra  cost  of  handling,  advertising, 
and  obtaining  orders  for  domestic  use  had  to  be  considered,  also  the  fact  that  the 
goods  were  sold  in  much  smaller  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  for  export  use  the 
manufacturers  had  simply  to  quote  a  price.  "  It  is  we  who  approach  them,"  the 
importer  said.  "  They  do  not  approach  us,  and  having  no  extra  expense  of  securing 
the  export  orders,  they  are  able  to  quote  a  lower  price.    The  only  way  a  dumping 
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duty  should  be  levied  is  when  there  is  actual  proof  that  the  domestic  price  is  very 
much  higher  than  the  export  price,  for  that  would  show  at  once  that  there  must  be 
dumping." 

SOFT  GOODS  TRADE  NOT  AFFECTED 

The  soft  goods  trade,  it  is  said,  has  not  been  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
dumping  duties.  One  of  the  lines  on  which  they  operated  was  American  cotton  hose 
re-exported  from  Australia  at  prices  below  the  domestic  price  in  America.  • 

GROCERIES  AFFECTED  BY  THE  ACT 

In  regard  to  groceries,  a  merchant  said  that  candles  and  soap,  light-weight  and 
inferior  in  quality,  were  being  dumped  into  New  Zealand,  particularly  from  Austra- 
lia. He  considered  that  in  order  to  protect  local  manufacturers  and  the  public  the 
dumping  duties  should  not  be  relaxed.  The  Pure  Foods  Act  should  be  made  to  apply 
to  them. 

TEXT  OF  DUMPING  REGULATIONS 

"  It  is  hereby  notified,  for  public  information,  that  dumping  duties  under  section 
11  of  the  Customs  Amendment  Act,  1921,  will  not  be  immediately  levied  except  in 
special  cases  in  respect  to  which  Collectors  of  Customs  will  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  judgment. 

"  2.  No  dumping  duties  will  be  levied  without  the  notice  hereinafter  provided, 
where  British  industries  may  be  affected,  without  special  reference  to  the  minister, 
and  only  important  cases  are  to  be  referred,  accompanied  by  copies  of  invoices. 

"  3.  No  dumping  duties  will  be  levied  without  the  notice  hereinafter  provided, 
where  New  Zealand  industries  are  affected,  unless  the  importations  are  of  such  a 
character  that  they  are  likely  immediately  and  for  some  time  to  affect  local  indus- 
tries, e.g.,  (a)  the  importation  of  10,000  casks  of  cement  to  be  landed  by  reason  of 
dumping  at  a  cost  below  that  at  which  locally  made  cement  can  be  sold;  (b)  the 
importation  of  £10,000  worth  of  tweeds  under  similar  conditions.  Collectors  are 
nevertheless  to  refer  to  the  head  office  any  cases  of  sufficient  importance  where 
dumping,  as  affecting  local  industries,  is  considered  to  have  taken  place.  Copies  of 
invoices  are  also  to  be  forwarded. 

"  4.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  and  except  in  the  special  cases  before  referred  to, 
three  months'  notice  will  be  given  to  importers  of  intention  to  levy  dumping  duties. 
This  notice  will  appear  in  the  Gazette  as  occasion  arises. 

"  5.  The  foregoing  general  rules  are  for  the  guidance  of  Collectors  of  Customs, 
but  the  right  is  reserved  to  levy  dumping  duties  in  cases  where  it  is  found  that 
advantage  is  being  taken  of  such  rules  to  avoid  these  duties." 

DUMPING  DUTY  ON  WOODEN  DOORS 

This  office  has  been  informed  by  the  local  Customs  Department  that  notice 
(which  has  not  yet  arrived  in  Auckland)  has  been  gazetted  immediately  levying 
dumping  duty  under  the  Customs  Amendment  Act  of  1921  upon  imported  doors 
wherever  it  is  found  that  the  selling  price  to  an  importer  in  New  Zealand  is  less 
than  the  current  domestic  value  determined  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  where 
in  addition  such  importations  would,  by  reason  of  their  magnitude  or  otherwise, 
have  an  effect  prejudicial  or  injurious  to  an  industry  established  in  the  Dominion. 

The  doors  that  are  imported  into  New  Zealand  are  principally  made  of  Oregon 
pine.  Some  come  from  Canada  and  some  from  the  United  iStates.  Those  from 
Canada  are  subject  to  a  20  per  cent  duty  with  an  additional  primage  duty  of  1  per 
cent.  The  total  duty  on  doors  from  the  United  States  is  36  per  cent.  These  doors, 
which  are  light  and  to  a  large  extent  ornamental,  have  been  largely  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  residences  during  the  past  few  years. 
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Dl  mhm;  in  n  as  it  &FFEOTS  KRAFT  paper 

With  respecl  t.»  tin-  dumping  duty  on  kraft  paper,  with  particular  reference  to 
se  Stated  in  regard  to  certain  shipments  from  a  Canadian  mill,  the  Customs  have 
d(  cided  that  it'  the  factory  nells  at  the  door  f.o.b.  on  the  cars,  this  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  d<      -       value,  witliout   regard  to  who  pays  the  freight.    In  other  words,  the 
:u-  will  ti\  the  price  for  customs  duty,  having  relation  to  domestic  value,  at 
the  export  price  f.o.b.  train,  just  as  they  would  f.o.b.  seaboard. 

now   DUMPING  CIIARGKS  OCCUR 

Sh<  aid  tiie  domestic  value  be  higher  than  the  f.o.b.  price  on  board  or  on  the 
cars,  minister  would  be  empowered  to  impose  dumping  duty,  and  the  measure 
of  this  duty  i>  the  difference   between   the  domestic   selling  price   and  what  the 

8ter  places  it  at,  which  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  proceeding.  But  what  must  be 
t  in  view  is  this,  that  no  dumping  duty  will  be  charged  assuming  the 
domestic  Belling  value  and  the  f.o.b.  value  for  export  are  identical. 


CHANGES  IN  AUSTRALIAN  TARIFF 


I  lommissioner  D.  H.  Boss,  Melbourne,  Australia,  under  date  of  August  18, 

raided  as  follows:  1 

"Budget  speech  announces  following  reduction  in  Australian  customs  duties: 
[tern  158  wire  not  ting  now,  British  free,  general  10  per  cent;  item  159  B,  fencing 
■  .  British  free,  general  10  per  cent;  item  145  galvanized  iron,  British  £1.0.0 
general  £1.10.0;  item  177,  traction  engines  only,  British  free  general  10  per  cent." 

Below  are  the  tariff  items  referred  to  in  Trade  Commissioner  Boss'  cablegram. 
Assuming  that  the  whole  of  Items  159  (B)  and  145  are  affected  by  the  changes,  the 
new  rates  as  compared  with  the  former  rate  would  be: 


Former  Rates 
British 


New  Rates 
British 


158  Wire  netting 


159  (B)  Wire,  iron  and  steel,  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  barbed 
wire  and  wire  and  wire  netting 
as  prescribed  by  Departmental 
By-laws  

145  Iron  and  steel,  plate  and  sheet, 
viz  : — 

Corrugated  galvanized,  gal- 
vanized not  corrugated,  and 
corrugated    not  galvanized. 

Ex  177(a)  Traction  engines  n.e.i... 


Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 
G8s. 

per  ton 


52  s. 
per  ton 


12s. 
per  ton 
211% 
ad  val. 


General 
Tariff 


105s. 
per  ton 


90s. 
per  ton 


110s. 
per  ton 

40% 

ad  val. 


Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 
Free 


Free 


20s. 
per  ton 
Free 


General 
Tariff 


10% 
ad  val. 


10% 
ad  val. 


30s. 
per  ton 

10% 
ad  val. 


TARIFF  RATES  ON  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE  IN  BELGIUM 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writing  under 
July  28,  1922,  notes  that  the  rate  of  duty  of  18  francs  per  100  kilos  on  builders' 
are  of  iron  shown  in  his  report  on  the  Market  for  Builders'  Hardware  in  Belgium, 
which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  947,  page  459,  is  incor- 
rect owing  to  a  stenographic  error  made  in  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 
The  rate  should  be  8  francs. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 


New  Zealand 

Auckland,  July  24,  1922. — Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equip- 
ment for  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington;  the  Auckland  Harbour  Board, 
Auckland;  the  Southland  Electric  Power  Board,  Invercargill ;  and  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors'  Association  of  -New  Zealand  Incorporated,  Wellington.  These  plans  and 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  for  the  several  requirements  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Tenders  Board;  the  Chairman,  Auckland 
Harbour  Board;  the  Chairman,  Southland  Electric  Power  Board;  and  the  Secretary, 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  of  N.Z.  (Inc.),  respectively  in  accordance 
with  these  specifications. 

Particulars 


No. 
S.M 
136 


747 


No. 


Date  of  Closing 
Sept.  12,  1922 


Feb.  1,  1923 


Oct.  16,  1922 


Oct.  21,  1922 


Public  Works  Tenders  Board.  Mangahae  Electric  Power 
Scheme. — Section  50 — Window  sashes  and  Louvres. 
The  work  to  which  this  specification  refers  consists 
in  the  supply  and  delivery  ex  ship's  slings,  Welling- 
ton, of  galvanized  steel  window  sashes  and  ventilating 
louvres  for  the  Mangahao  Power  House  and  of  the 
glazing  of  the  sashes  in  accordance  with  the  specifi- 
cation, drawings,  and  conditions  of  contract. 

Auckland  Harbour  Board. — Twelve  five-ton  (and  alterna- 
tively three-ton)  semi-portal,  balanced-jib,  electric 
quay  cranes,  as  per  dimensions  on  skeleton  diagram 
No.  222aS.  Four  five-ton  (and  alternatively  three- 
ton)  balanced-jib,  electric  roof  cranes,  as  per 
dimensions  on  skeleton  diagram  No.  222bS.  Six  one- 
ton  electric  mono-rail  cranes,  as  per  dimensions  on 
skeleton  diagram  No.  222cS. 

Southland  Electric  Power  Board.  Danger  Notices. — 
5,000  plates,  preferably  enamelled  iron,  inscribed 
"DANGER.  LIVE  WIRES,"  for  mounting  on  hard- 
wood power  poles  and  plates  :  must  be  provided  with  a 
hole  near  each  corner  for  mounting  purposes. 

The  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  of  New  Zealand 
(Inc.) — 6,000/7,000  tons  of  real  news,  410  tons  of  flat 
news,  for  supply  during  1923. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  BILL 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Chief  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  date  of  August  1,  1922,  writes  that  the  British  Government 
announces  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Bill  is  being  held 
over  until  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  in  the  autumn. 


GERMAN   STEAM   SERVICE  FROM  ENGLAND  TO  WEST  AFRICA 

One  of  West  Africa's  great  wants  is  a  regular  weekly  mail  service  each  way 
from  England,  writes  the  British  Export  Gazette.  That  at  present  is  denied;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  the  inauguration  of  a  German  steamship  service  between  South- 
ampton and  West  Africt  is  a  development  which  however  much  it  may  be  deplored 
from  one  point  of  view,  appears  to  be  not  unfavourably  regarded  from  another.  At 
first  the  venture  is  to  be  confined  to  three  6,000-ton  steamers  running  under  the 
style  of  the  Dutscher  Afrika  Dienst,  the  interested  lines  being  the  Woermann,  the 
Deutsche  Ost- Afrika,  the  Hamburg- Amerika,  and  the  Hamburg-Bremer  Afrika 
lines,  and  the  first  vessel  is  to  sail  on  September  14. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  !»:?, 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  baa  furnished  the 
following  Btatenu'iit  on  the  nominal  dosing  quotations  tor  all  the  principal  exchanges 
foi  tin  week  ending  August  22.  Those  for  the  week  ending  August  15  are  also  given 
for  tlx  sake  of  comparison  : — 


Week  ending    Week  ending- 

August  15  August  22 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.4691  $4.4790 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0804  .0793 

Italy  Lire  1  .193  .0457  .0451 

Holland  Florin  1  .402  .3887  .3897 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  193  .0763  .0754 

Spain  Pes.  1  .193  .1569  .1565 

Portugal  Esc.  1  1.08  .0715  .0725 

Switzerland  Fr.  1  .193  .1905  .1909 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0009  .0007 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0325  .0324 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1738  .1745 

Sweden  Kr.  1.  .268  .2632  .2657 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2157  .2166 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4794  .4790 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .2927  .2927 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1  0009  1.0009 

Mexico  $  1.  .49846  .4867  .4866 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3640  .3640 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1346  .1351 

Koumania  Lei  1.  .193 

Jamaica  £     '       1.  4.86  4.4804  4.4985 

Shanghai,   China ..  ..Tael  1.  .631  .7782  .7757 
Batavia,  Java.   .Guilder  1.  .402  .3803  .3841 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $  1.  .49  .5179  .5179 

British  Guiana..   ..  1.  1. 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  L.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.           [    .9340 — .9408.  92  31/32 — 96  3/32 

St  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
re<  eived  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
hi  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's, 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St, 
'  1  harines,  brantford,  london,  and  victoria  (b.c.)  ;  border  chamber  of  commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Asbestos  Products  from  Scandinavian  Countries 
-   Asbestos  fibre. — A  firm  in  Denmark  are  especially  interested  in  importing 
Canadian  asbestos  fibre.    Manufacturers   of   this   material   are   requested   to  send 
quotations,  terms  and  other  necessary  details. 

103  Asbestos  goods. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  is  interested  in  the  exportation 
of  all  kinds  of  asbestos  goods,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

-304  Asbestos  strings. — A  firm  in  Gothenburg;  Sweden,  desire  to  have  immediate 
offers,  stating  shortest  times  of  delivery  and  lowest  price  on  2.000  metres  of  asbestos 
strings. 
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305.  Asbestos  drying  felts.— A  Gothenburg  firm  wish  to  have  quotations  and 
all  possible  information  from  any  concern  in  a  position  to  export  asbestos  drying 
felts  for  paper  mills. 

306.  Asbestos  products. —A  concern  in  Sweden  is  interested  in  importing  from 
Canada,  asbestos  sheeting,  yarn  and  high-pressure  packing,  similar  to  Klingerit,  as 
well  as  asbestos  in  mattresses  for  locomotives.  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to 
compete  are  asked  to  send  samples,  if  possible,  quotations,  terms,  and  all  possible 
information. 

307.  Asbestos  doily  mats  and  covers. — A  firm  in  Gothenburg  are  interested  in, 
suitable  for  electric  kettles,  irons,  etc.  They  would  like  to  have  samples  and  prices 
from  Canada. 

Foodstuffs 

317.  Flour. — A  Constantinople  importer  is  desirous  of  obtaining  samples  of 
different  qualities  of  flour,  with  their  names,  marks  and  prices  c.i.f.  Constantinople. 
A  commission  of  2  per  cent  would  be  included  in  the  quotations.  Offers  should  be 
made  for  shipments  by  direct  steamers  from  New  York  to  Constantinople  within 
fifteen  days  or  one  month  from  date  offers  are  made.  Eventual  orders  should  be 
accompanied  by  banker's  letter  of  credit. 

318.  Durum,  rye,  flour  and  grain. — A  Seattle  firm  are  desirous  of  communica- 
ting with  Canadian  exporters  of  durum,  rye,  hard  and  soft  wheat  flour,  and  all  kinds 
of  grain.  They  are  also  interested  in  corn  glucose.  Shipments  to  be  made  from 
either  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts. 

319.  Codfish  "  Gaspe." — An  Italian  firm  are  desirous  of  communicating  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  "  Gaspe  "  Canadian  dried  codfish,  the  prices  to  be  100  kilos 
net  c.i.f.  Italian  ports  with  2  per  cent  commission  and  refund  of  direct  cables. 

320.  Canned  lobsters  and  evaporated  apples.— A  Swedish  firm  wish  to  obtain 
agencies  of  Canadian  producers  of  canned  lobsters  and  evaporated  apples. 

328.  Cheese. — A  Liverpool  salesman  is  desirous  of  taking  up  the  agency  for 
Canadian  cheese  without  rind,  packed  in  tinfoil,  and  put  up  in  small  convenient- 
sized  boxes. 

Miscellaneous 

321.  Wire  nails,  screws  and  builders'  hardware. — A  substantial  Belgian  firm 
are  desirous  of  receiving  catalogues  and  prices  on  wire  nails,  screws  and  builders' 
hardware. 

322.  Hoops, — A  Jamaican  firm  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  export  hoops  for  crating  orange  and  grapefruit  boxes.  These 
hoops  should  be  about  52  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide.  They  are  usually 
made  of  pliable  wood  in  the  rough.  Three  hoops  go  to  each  box — one  at  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle;  the  boxes  are  put  together  in  Jamaica,  Quotations  and 
samples  of  these  hoops  are  required.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
if  possible.  This  firm  believe  that  a  very  satisfactory  hoop  can  be  supplied  from 
St,  John  and  would  like  to  have  an  early  reply  from  Canadian  firms  who  can  ship 
this  article. 

323.  Textile  machines,  etc. — A  correspondent  in  Lancashire  is  prepared  to 
undertake  agencies  for  the  sale  of  Canadian-made  textile  machines,  as  well  as  for 
hosiery,  fancy  goods,  etc. 

324.  Clothes  clips  and  clothes  pegs.— A  manufacturers'  agent  in  London  is 
desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  clothes  clips 
and  clothes  pegs. 

325.  Hollow- ware,  aluminium,  etc.— A  London  agent  and  merchant  is  seeking 
the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  following  lines:  domestic 
hollow-ware,  enamelled,  aluminium  and  galvanized;  also  for  household  and  kitchen 
articles  of  any  description. 

326.  B?,by  carriage  fittings. — An  English  firm  manufacturing  baby  carriage 
fittings  have  asked  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such 
vehicles  and  with  makers  of  wire  wheels  for  the  same. 
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821  Chrome  willow  calf,  chrome  box  calf,  etc.— A  firm  of  leather  factors 
"■I  naorehflOtt  IB  A*  Midlands  of  Kngland  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  raanu- 
faoturers  in  Canada  of  chrome  willow  calf,  chrome  box  calf,  and  chrome  box  sides 
for  boot  manufacturings  who  wish  to  W>  represented  in  England. 

Representation  in  Belgium     A  resident  of  Antwerp  who  already  undertakes 
the  repieaaatation  in  Belgium  of  an  important  British  house,  is  seeking  the  agencies 
1    i  adian  tiru;<  who  air  desirous  of  obtaining  such  services  in  connection  with 
their  IVknan  trade. 

'   fccpfeagntaJioM  in  Nigeria. — The  representative  in  London  of  a  syndicate 
I  trade*l  in  Nigeria  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  food  supplies 
and  manufactured  goods,  and  to  arrange  for  return  shipments  of  natural  products. 

I  Organs. — An  importer  of  musical  instruments  in  India  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  organs  for  the  whole  of  India.  They  will  buy  on  their 
•  \\  n  areonnt. 

Organs. — A  Calcutta  dealer  in  organs  and  harmoniums  wishes  to  handle 
line  of  Canadian  organs  for  the  whole  of  India,  willing  to  pay  cash  if  prices  are 
competitive. 

333.  Logging  equipment. — An  India  firm  wishes  to  communicate  with  Canadian 

firms  handling  sawmill  and  logging  equipment  suitable  for  India. 

334.  Machinery. — A  Jamaican  firm  desire  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms 
manufacturing  machinery  for  dissecting  cocoanuts  and  machinery  for  expelling 
i  •  coanut  oil.  They  are  willing  to  pay  cash  for  goods  purchased  for  their  own  use; 
but  also  desire  to  sell  on  commission,  in  which  case  credit  would  be  expected  (usual 
terms,  30  days). 

335.  Cast  iron  and  galvanized  piping. — A  Jamaican  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents 
for  cast  iron  and  galvanized  piping,  from  2  to  6  inches  in  diameter. 

336.  Corrugated  iron  sheets. — A  Jamaican  firm  wish  to  act  as  agents  for 
( lanadian  manufacturers  of  corrugated  iron  sheets. 

337.  Wooden  carriageware. — A  reliable  Jamaican  manufacturers'  representa- 
tive wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden  carriageware 
(rims,  spokes,  etc.). 

338.  Carriage  accessories. — A  reliable  Jamaican  manufacturers'  representative 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carriage  accessories,  bolts,  etc. 

PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  1;  Regina, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  2;  Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  8;  Montrose, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  8;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  9;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  9;  Victorian. 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  16; 
Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  16;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Sept.  22;  Albania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  23;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  29. 

To  London.— Bilbister,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  28;  Tarantia,  Cunard  Line, 
Sept.  2;  Boer  da,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  4;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian- 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  7;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  9;  Vellavia, 
Cunard  Line,  Sept.  16;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  Glasgow.— Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Aug.  31;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  9; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  15;  Corsican. 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  16;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept. 
22;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  23. 
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To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  7. 

To  Avonmouth. — Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  2;  Concordia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  16; 
Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  16;  Cahotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Sept.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Line,  Aug.  31;  Manchester 
Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  Sept,  7;  Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Line, 
Sept.  14. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  1;  Scatwell, 
Thomson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  15. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30; 
Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Sept.  20;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Sept.  2. 

To  Dublin. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Londonderry.— Melm ore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  30;  Fanad  Head,  Head 
Line,  Sept.  17. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  30;  Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line, 
Sept.  12;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  17. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  20. 

To  Baliic  Scandinavl\n  Ports,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  etc. — West  Loquas- 
suck,  Sprague  Line.  Sept-  1. 

To  Antwerp.— Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  30;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd  ,  Sept.  13;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
Sept.  16. 

To  Havre. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  9; 
Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  Hamburg. — Bilbister,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Aug.  28;  Hoerda,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Sept.  4;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  5;  Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
Sept.  12;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  16;  Merrymount,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
Sept.  28. 

To  Rotterdam. — Deuel,  Rogeis  &  Webb  Line,  Sept.  5;  Merrymount,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  Sept.  28. 

To  Copenhagen. — West  Lcquassuch,  Sprague  Line,  Sept.  1. 

To  Barbados,  Trinddad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  13. 

To  Bermula,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — HoTbrook,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize  (British  Honduras).— 
Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  14. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  21 ;  Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  23. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  21. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Sept.  2. 

To  India  and  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  in  August. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Hamburg,  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  5 ;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Sept.  19. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Glasgow. — Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  7. 
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From  Halifax 

To  BERMUDA,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  Sept.  t;  Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Sept,  15. 

From  North  Sydney 

l.i  JoHjrt  I  \ti.p.). — Kyle,  Reid-CNewfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  St.  John 

To   Bbbmuda,    British    West    Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail 

Pa.-k.M  (',...  Sept.        Chnudirrr,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Sept.  17. 
1    Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston  and  Outports  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford 

\  Rlack.  Sept.  7. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

ro  Gh  kBGOW,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  October. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antw  erp. — Kinderdyh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co  ,  middle  September. 

To  London,  Hull,  and  Leith  (Bergen  and  Ghristiania  if  inducements  offer).- - 

v  Transoceanic  Co.,  early  Sept.;  Frognpr,  Transoceanic  Co.,  late  Sept. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Havre  and  One  Continental  Port. — Alaska,  French  Line,  Sept.  12;  Indiana, 
French  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  London.  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Toughing,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early 
September. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Oo.,  early  October. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian   Scottish,  Canadian 

rnment  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  7;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line.  Sept.  22;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Sept.  2 ;  Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Takubar. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine.  Sept.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sept.  13. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tohiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Arizona 
I  >eaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Aug.  26;  Yokohama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Aug. 
29;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  7;  Africa  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sept  23. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  and  Sydney. — Waihemo, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Hauraki,  Canadian 
Australasian  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Bombay. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Aug.  30. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  5. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Regains,  Latin- Anierica  Line,  Sept.  1. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Sept.  6;  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Sept.  16,  and  sailings  every 
ten  days  thereafter. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Lj.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England,    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner   General,    17   and   19    Boulevard   des   Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M,  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the) 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  h  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  Into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Ccmmercial 
intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  t^ose  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
I  .  I,,  Uan.ivILm  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 

v  point,  t  o  I),  at  port  ot  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 
The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley'b  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenoa 
A  .i,  s      \  libit    Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D  H.  Rosa  Address  for  letters — Box  14  0 
Q  P.O.,    Melbourne      Office — Stock  Ex- 

,  t.  lUlildlliK.    M<  Cable  Ad- 

dress,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  r-aria  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian, 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

a.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England,     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J,  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom, 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Buildmg,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B,  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland )  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


T.  Geddcs  Grant,   911  Broadway,   Port  of 


Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,   The  Royal  Exchange   Building,       R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Sydney,  N.S  W. 

Norway  and  Denmark.  sPairi«  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd;  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.     Cable    Address,  Sontums. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  G.  B.  JOHNSON'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Major  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  has  arrived  in 
Canada  and  is  about  to  undertake  a  tour  throughout  the  Dominion  in  order  to 
visit  manufacturers  and  exporters  interested  in  the  Scottish  and  Irish  markets. 
Major  Johnson  will  be  in  Montreal  from  September  1  to  13,  and  in  Quebec  City 
from  September  16  to  18.  He  expects  to  be  in  Toronto  from  September  20  to 
October  4.  Arrangements  for  his  visits  to  other  cities  and  towns  in  Ontario  and 
for  his  Western  itinerary  are  being  made  and  will  be  announced  later.  Firms 
desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  should,  without 
delay,  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

SAMPLES  OF  W00DENWARE  SHOULD   BE  FORWARDED   TO  CANADIAN 
TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICES 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes 
emphasizing  the  point  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woodenware,  etc.,  do  not 
seem  to  tmderstand  the  necessity  of  forwarding  samples.  Bulky  samples  are  not 
wanted  and  samples  are  only  required  for  immediate  showing  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers in  the  British  market,  where  the  competition  is  keen.  Where  the  custom 
is  to  show  samples,  it  is  useless  to  send  merely  price  lists. 

HAY  PRICES  IN  BRISTOL,  ENGLAND 

With  reference  to  his  report  on  Hay  Market  Prospects  in  South  Wales,  which 
was  published  in  No.  968  of  this  journal  (August  18),  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  cabled  on  August  28  that,  since  the  writing 
of  that  report,  owing  to  continued  wet  weather,  the  situation  has  changed,  hay  prices 
now  ruling  £6  per  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  JULY,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  July  of  this  year  shows  that,  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $60,757,019  as  against 
$62,405,890  in  July,  1921,  and  $127,268,811  in  July  1920.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  July,  19-22,  were  valued  at  $10,146,771  as  against  $7,115,991  in  July,  1921, 
and  $21,981,553  in  July,  1920.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  July,  1922, 
were  valued  at  $40,484,197  as  against  $43,786,570  in  July,  1901,  and  $87,061,726  in 
July,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July,  1922,  were  valued 
at  $730,134,446  as  against  $1,020,448,  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21,  and 
$1,253,689  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  July,  1922,  was 
$70,430,235  as  against  $54,518,036  for  July,  1921,  and  $104,875,624  for  July,  19'20. 
The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $26,572,781  in  July,  1922,  as 
compared  with  $21,619,032  in  July,  1921,  and  $31,288,405  during  July,  1920.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $29,226,022  during  July,  1922,  as  against 
$20,569,284  in  July,  1921,  and  $45,155,277  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1920.  The 
value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending  July, 
1922,  was  $767,567,193  as  against  $1,062,970,234  for  the  corresopnding  period  in 
1920-21,  and  $1,223,720,624  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July,  1920.  The  month's 
returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $9,673,216;  the  returns  for  the  twelve 
months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $37,382,747. 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FOOTWEAR 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  July  18,  1922. — For  some  years  the  Australian  importation  of  boots, 
shoes  and  slippers  has  been  a  gradually  diminishing  trade  and — in  expert  opinion — 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  material  alteration,  at  least  in  the  near  future.  In 
1920-21  Australia  exported  over  five  times  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes  that  were 
imported  in  the  same  period. 

In  1921  the  customs  duties  were  increased,  thus  giving  local  production  a 
further  advantage  in  holding  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  In  addition  to  the  customs 
duties,  the  other  contributing  factors  towards  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the 
imports  were  the  undoubted  improvement  in  the  qualities  and  styles  of  the  domestic 
output,  and  the  improvement  in  local  leathers  of  a  wide  range  of  production  obtain- 
able at  probably  a  lower  cost  than  in  most  boot  manufacturing  centres. 

In  1920-21  leather — chiefly  patent,  enamelled  and  kid — to  the  value  of  £628,000 
was  imported  into  Australia,  but  the  total  value  of  raw  materials  used  by  boot  and 
shoe  factories  in  1920  exceeded  £6,661,000,  which  demonstrates  that,  in  the  main, 
the  local  industry  is  independent  of  oversea  materials.  That  some  high-class  boots 
and  shoes,  especially  attractive  lines  of  shoes  for  evening  wear,  will  continue  to  be 
imported  is  conceded  by  leading  retail  dealers,  and  values  will  fluctuate  according 
to  the  dictates  of  fashion;  but  there  is  little  probability — under  present  conditions — 
of  introducing  into  Australia  any  new  oversea  make  on  a  profitable  basis. 

For  many  years  several  United  States  and  British  manufacturers  of  boots  and 
shoes  did  an  extensive  trade  in  Australia,  and  these  well-known  goods  are  still,  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  imported.  The  bulk  of  this  competition  has  disappeared,  as 
former  well-advertised  lines  are  no  longer  in  evidence,  and  their  trade  has  been 
superseded  by  domestic  production. 

The  appended  schedule  illustrates  the  contraction  in  imports  (from  the  pre-war 
year  of  1913  down  to  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1921)  of  leather  boots,  shoes, 
clogs,  pattens  and  other  footwear  not  specially  classified: — 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS 


Country  of  Origin 

1920-21 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1913 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

..   ..  58,103 

34,550 

48,222 

349,951 

..    ..  900 

1,166 

316 

84 

1,806 

1,679 

1,068 

Austria  Hungary  

24,770 

..   ..  479 

'214 

374 

6,053 

12,447 

Japan   

..    ..  9,492 

14,169 

17,206 

915 

..    ..  6,917 

5,781 

1,475 

19,639 

United  States  

..   ..  39,188 

59,628 

48,360 

68,664 

Australia  (returned) 

.  .    .  .  8,706 

1,061 

298 

670 

80 

648 

£125,713 

£119,045 

£118,010 

£484,239 

UPPERS  AND  TOPS,  INNER  SOLES  AND  SLIPPER  FORMS 

In  these  comparatively  unimportant  lines,  the  1920-21  importations  of  uppers  and 
tops,  cork,  leather  and  other  insoles  were  valued  at  £10,350,  while  slipper  forms  were 
valued  at  £1,405.  In  each  classification  practically  all  the  trade  was  done  by  the 
United  Kingdom. 

IMPORTING  REGULATIONS  ON  LEATHER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  into  Australia  is  prohibited  unless  there  is 
(under  the  Commerce — Trade  Descriptions— Act)  applied  to  such  goods  a  trade 
description  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  regulations,  which  are  as  follows: — 
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L.  In  the  case  of  boots  and  Bhoes  manufacture^  wholly  or  partly  from  leather  or 
any  imitation  thereof,  the  trade  description  shall  set  out  the  principal  material  from 
which  they  have  been  made,  and  unless  the  soles  are  solid  leather,  without  admixture 
or  addition  other  than  ordinary  fillers  of  cork  or  of  waterproofed  felt,  shall  state 
tiic  nature  of  the  admixture  or  addition,  and  a  statement  of  the  material  or  materials 
composing  the  Bole  shall,  in  add:tion,  he  conspicuously,  legibly,  and  indelibly  stamped 
D  or  inipnvscd  into  r ho  outer  surface  of  the  sole  of  each  boot  or  shoe. 

\  i\  proclamation  has  been  issued  under  the  Customs  Act,  1901-16,  pro- 

hibiting  the  importation  of  any  leather  or  manufactures  thereof,  when  for  human 

.  containing  any  proportion  of  barium  sulphate  or  other  barium  compounds.) 

The    following    illustration    indicates   the   requirements  under  the  Commerce 

Act  :— 

A  leather  boot,  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  having  leather  outsole, 
cardboard  fillers,  and  composition  insole,  would  require  two  things,  viz: — 

To  bear  the  trade  description  (applied  in  a  prominent  position,  and  in  a 
reasonably  permanent  manner,  e.g.,  by  a  label  sewn  to  side  lining  or  a  brand 
on  the  side  lining  or  on  the  sole,  inside  or  outside)  u  Leather,  Cardboard 
filler,  Compo.  insole,  Made  in  U.S.A.";  or  "Leather,  Leather  Cardboard, 
and  Compo.  sole,  U.S.A.";  and 

(&)  To  have  stamped  on  or  impressed  in  the  outer  surface  of  sole  in  a  con- 
BpicuoUs,  legible,  and  indelible  manner,  "Leather,  Compo.,  and  Cardboard 
sole'    (or  "Leather  outsole,  Cardboard  filler,  and  Compo.  insole");  or 

in  lieu  of  applying  markings  (a)  and  (b)  separately,  they  may  be  embodied  in  one 
imprint  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sole.  The  following,  for  example,  would  be  suffi- 
cient in  the  case  of  a  leather  boot  or  shoe  having  a  leather  outside  but  a  cardboard 
insole  and  filler.  It  indicates  also  the  smallest  size  of  type  which  it  is  considered 
should  be  used  in  markings  on  the  soles: — 

LEATHER  SOLE  or 
LEATHER  OUTSOLE                            LEATHER  SOLE 
CARDBOAKD  LYSOLE  AND  FILLER    LEATHER  AND  CARDBOARD  SOLE 
MADE  IN   MADE  IN   

If  the  soie*  are  not  made  wholly  of  solid  leather,  the  other  materials  present  must 
i    stated.    However,  cotton  linings,  shanks,  upper  stiffening^,  cork  and  waterproof  felt 
3  are  exempted  from  requirements  as  to  disclosure  in  the  trade  description. 

I  M  I'ORTATIOXS  OF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  growth  in  the  value  of  importations  of  goloshes  (rubbers),  rubber  sand 
boots,  sand  shoes  and  plimsolls,  down  to  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  was  most 
encouraging  to  Canadian  manufacturers  who,  from  year  to  year,  were  obtaining 
increased  prominence  in  the  trade.  This  trade  has  suffered  a  serious  set-back 
through  the  heavy  fixed,  or  specific,  duties  imposed  in  the  Commonwealth  customs 
tariff  of  1921,  more  particularly  of  the  cheap  lines  of  sand  shoes  which  had  an 
immense  vogue  up  to  that  time.  The  duties  are  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  pair  or  27£ 
per  cent  net  if  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  2s.  (49  cents)  per  pair  or  38£  per 
cent  if  made  in  other  countries,  including  Canada.  These  duties  exceed  the  factory 
invoiced  prices  in  a  number  of  cheaper  lines  of  rubber  footwear  and,  so  far  as 
children's  sand  shoes  are  concerned,  are  practically  prohibitive.  Only  one  Australian 
industry  of  any  magnitude  has  taken  up  the  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear  and 
its  production,  and  so  far  can  only  supply  a  limited  portion  of  the  trade. 

The  increased  landed  cost  must  cause  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  cheap 
Canadian  lines  which,  on  their  merits,  had  secured  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Canadian 
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manufacturers  of  these  goods  enjoy  most  capable  representation  in  Australia,  and 
are  aware  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs  wore  annually  sold  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

On  account  of  climatic  conditions,  the  rubbers  and  sand  shoes  sold  in  Australi 
are  generally  second  and  third  grade  qualities.    The  question  of  price  is  a  material 
factor  in  obtaining  orders  for  oversea  factories. 

In  gum  and  wading  boots  the  imports  are  limited  in  value.  There  is  little 
demand  for  hip  gum  boots,  and  the  demand  for  knee  boots  is  not  extensive.  Few 
wholesale  importers  are  interested  in  gum  boots. 

The  importations  of  goloshes,  rubber  sand  boots  and  shoes,  and  plimsolls  were 
as  follows: — 


Country  of  Origin 

1920-21 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1913 

United  King-dom  

 £  56,572 

£  11.147 

£38.291 

£41,260 

Canada   

  103,069 

72,161 

24,772 

13,505 

Norway  

1,154 

722 

United  States  

  7,664 

19,752 

23,567 

42,432 

Other  Countries  

  64 

146 

183 

£167,369 

£103,206 

£86,672 

£99,256 

The  importations  of  gum  and  wading  boots  were: — 


Country  of  Origin 

1920-21 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1913 

United  Kingdom  

....  £  657 

£1,639 

£  375 

£1,466 

Canada   

..    ..  8,901 

1,760 

5,124 

204 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  3,049 

2,377 

3,079 

4,816 

Other  Countries  

  31 

4 

£12,638 

£5,776 

£S,578 

£6,490 

MARKING  NECESSARY  ON  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  regulations  under  the  Commonwealth  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act 
in  regard  to  all  importations  are  strictly  enforced,  hence  it  is  imperative  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  must  carefully  observe  the  required  marking  necessary  on 
rubber  footwear  on  all  shipments  made  to  Australia. 

The  requirements  are  as  follows : — ■ 

Commerce  Act — Marking  on  shoes  of  cotton  and  rubber. — In  the  case  of  boots 
made  of  rubber  and  cotton  such  as  sand  shoes,  tennis  shoes,  etc.,  with  cotton  uppers 
and  rubber  soles,  the  required  marking  should  be  "  Cotton,  rubber  soles  "  (or  as  the 
case  may  be)  and  country  of  origin,  e.g.  "  England."  The  marking  need  only  be 
applied  to  one  of  each  pair  in  a  reasonably  permanent  manner,  e.g.,  a  label  sewn  to, 
or  a  brand  on  the  inside  of  upper  or  on  the  sole  inside  or  outside. 

In  many  instances  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker  is  impressed  on  the  outer 
portion  of  the  rubber  sole,  and  makers  if  so  desired  would  simply  need  to  add  by 
impression  to  such  address  the  words  "  Cotton,  rubber  soles,"  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

Commerce  Act — Marking  on  rubber  boots  or  goloshes. — In  regard  to  rubber  or 
gum  boots  or  goloshes,  the  true  description  required  to  be  marked  on  boots  so 
described  is  either  by  a  depressed  mark  on 'the  article  itself,  or  as  an  alternative,  by 
a  rubber  stamp,  using  indelible  ink  (preferably  red,  violet  or  blue  ink),  on  the  inside 
of  the  article,  e.g.,  on  the  sole,  where  it  can  be  easily  read. 

AUSTRALIAN  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRIES 

Among  the  industries  of  Australia  the  boot  and  shoe  manufactories  hold  a  lead- 
ing position,  both  in  respect  to  the  employment  afforded  and  in  extent  of  the  output. 
While  admitting  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  registered  boot  factories  are  of 
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limited  capacity,  yet  there  arc  many  laTge  establishments  of  modern  construction 
and  ap  to-dat*  plant.  The  latesi  period  for  which  the  figures  are  available  is  that 
of  the  ii<cal  Near  ended  June  80,  L920,  which  disclosed  the  following  particulars;1 — 


NumlxT  of  boot  and  shoe  factories   532 

Number  of  employees   17,987 

Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings   £  1.017,437 

Approximate   value  of  plant  and   machinery   530,327 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid   2,232,746 

Value  of  raw  material  worked  up   6,661,483 

Total  value  of  output   10,206,965 

Value  added  In  process  of  manufacture   3,545,482 


The  above  Schedule  furnishes  evidence  of  substantial  and  consistent  development 
since  L916  in  die  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  Commonwealth.  Since  1915 
;:  e  wages  paid  Increased  from  £1,220,987  to  £2,232,746;  the  value  of  materials  used 
iron.  £2,678,016  to  £6,661,488;  and  the  final  output  from  £4,486,885  to  £10,206,965. 
Daring  the  same  period  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes  increased  by  1,771,273 
pairs,  ami  slippers  by  597,182  pairs.  Since  these  returns  were  compiled,  the  industry 
has  made  distinct  advances  and  is  competing  in  oversea  markets. 


PRODUCTION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES 

The  State  of  Victoria  (Melbourne)  is  the  principal  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
centre  in  Australia,  having  264  factories  with  a  total  value  of  output  of  £5,966,639. 
Next  comes  New  South  Wales  (Sydney)  with  175  factories  and  a  total  output  valued 
at  £3,101,212.  In  comparison,  the  factories  in  the  other  states  are  limited  in  number 
and  in  extent  of  value  of  their  output. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920  (the  latest  figures  available)  the  extent 
of  the  production  of  values  of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  are  given  as  follows: — 

Australian  production  Number  of  pairs  Value 

Boots  and  shoes   12,254,000  £9, 452, 642 

Slippers   1,129,000  220,532 

Uppers  (not  for  factory  use)   74,000  33,387 

The  competition  between  Australian  manufacturers  for  the  domestic  trade  in 
boots  and  shoes  is  both  keen  and  aggressive,  as  is  evidenced  by  quite  a  number  of 
factories  maintaining — as  in  other  countries — a  cycle  of  fine  retail  stores  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns. 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  LEATHER  BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  SLIPPERS 

Through  the  incidence  of  the  war,  when  other  countries  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  established  trade,  Australian  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  took  every  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  them  to  exploit  new  markets.  A  very  considerable 
volume  of  their  exports  went  to  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Whereas  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  in  1913  was  only  £14,334,  the  values  increased  to  £823,455  in 
1919-20,  and  to  £667,652  in  1920-21,  despite  the  trading  slump  in  the  latter  period. 
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The  appended  schedule  illustrates  the  gTowth  in  the  exports  of  Australian  boots, 
shoes  and  slippers  : — 


JCj A. |JU I  Lo  LU 

1920-21 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1913 

£  43,376 

£  11,390 

£  1,325 

.... 

29,648 

4,344 

9,827 

43,193 

Mauritius  

574,907 

231,345 

1,124 

7,670 

6,103 

4,271 

Bismarck  Archipelago    .  . 

5.159 

1,922 

141 

Samoa  

.  .    .  .  2,198 

2,778 

1,165 

661 

6,862 

.  .    .  .  2,544 

2,049 

1,387 

Papua 

2  509 

2  033 

1  259 

1  406 

South  Africa  

.  .    .  .  102,917 

107',419 

2,117 

Java  

15,316 

19,303 

3,636 

4,184 

Dutch  East  Indies  

....  27.017 

,      .  8.053 

10,974 

11,065 

1,975 

New  Hebrides  

.  .    .  .  1,678 

1,704 

1,511 

686 

Other  Countries  

.  .    .  .  4,737 

5,794 

4,922 

3,406 

£823,455 

£344,706 

£14,334 

'AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER  AND  UNCLASSIFIED  FOOTWEAR 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear  in  Australia  has  not  yet  attained  magnitude, 
but  with  the  high  customs  duties  recently  imposed  the  industry — as  in  other  classes 
of  rubber  goods — is  likely  to  make  considerable  progress.  Unspecified  footwear 
chiefly  applies  to  leather  boot  uppers  in  which  a  few  small  factories  specialize. 

The  following  schedule  indicates  the  value  of  the  Australian  exports  in  recent 
years : — 

Rubber  Footwear 


Exports  to  1920-21  1919-20  1918-19  1913 

New  Zealand   £    545  £168  £    363  £  6 

Pacific  Islands   897  742  1,097  19 

Total  exports   £1,442  £910  £1,360  £25 


Other  Footwear 

Exports  to                                               1920-21          1919-20  1918-19  1913 

New  Zealand                                      £6,302           £6,169  £1,632  £  

South  Africa     254     

Pacific  Islands                                      2,963             1.507  1,172  90 


Total  exports   £9,265  £7,930  £2,804  £90 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Throughout  the  general  trade  depression  in  1921,  the  Australian  boot  and  shoe 
trade  suffered  considerable  contraction,  but  recently  the  demand,  especially  for  the 
better  grades,  has  been  abnormal.  Some  of  the  leading  factories  specializing  in  quality 
goods  are  now  only  taking  orders  for  delivery  five  to  six  months  hence.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  fairly  prompt  delivery  in  medium  and  low  grades.  Manu- 
facturers' stocks  are  limited,  and  the  stocks  held  by  retailers  are — on  expert  advice — 
about  normal.  The  internal  competition  is  keen,  and  the  number  of  retail  boot  and 
shoe  stores  in  Australian  towns,  and  the  competitive  prices — particularly  of  medium 
quality  gooda — invariably  surprise  oversea  travellers.  While  glace  kid,  some  calf  and 
glazed  leathers  are  imported,  much  Australian  leather  is  used  in  domestic  factories. 
The  quality  of  leathers  tanned  in  the  Commonwealth  has  greatly  improved  in  recent 
years,  and  hides  and  skins  are  now  obtainable  at  low  prices.  The  exports  of  leather 
form  a  considerable  item  in  the  trade  returns,  as  also  do  hides  and  skins. 
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mmkuiw    OUBTOMS    DUTIES   ON  FOOTWEAR 

In  the  1921  Commonwealth  customs  tariff  the  duties  on  certain  classes  of  foot- 
were  considerably  increased,  and  the  net  rates  now  applicable  under  items  327 
30,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: — 

British  Inter- 
pret, mediate  General 
Slipper   forms   and   piece   Roods                           Free  5*  p.c.  16J  p.c. 

(  Except  slipper  sole  felt)  suitable  for 

boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  as  prescribed 

b\   I  departmental  Bylaws. 

Slipper  sole  felt                                                22    p.c.  27 J  p.c.  385  P.c. 

(h'loshes,    rubber    sand    boots    and  shoes 

and  plimsolls,  per  pair,  or  (whichever  \1  s.     Gd.  Is.     9d,  2s. 

returns  the  higher  duty)  (271  p.c.  33    p.c.  381  p.c. 

Foots,  shoes,  slippers,  clogs,  pattens,  and 

Other    footwear     (of    any  material). 

n  e.i  ,  Loot  ;ind  shoe  uppers  and  tops; 

cork,   bather,  or  other  socks  or  soles 

n.e.i                                                   38J  P-c.  44    p.c.         491  p.c. 

GUBQ  and  wading  boots   Free  51  p.c.  11  p.c. 

The  British  preferential  rates  only  apply  to  goods  made  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
I  •  "nodiate  duties  are  not  yet  applicable  to  importations  from  any  country,  and 
e  duties  under  the  general  schedule  are  on  importations  from  all  other  countries 
including  Canada. 

With  the  adverse  conversion  rates  now  ruling  on  sterling  into  dollars  (the  bank 
al  date  of  shipment  being  the  basis  upon  which  duties  are  calculated),  the  duty 
(  anadian  leather  footwear  exceeds  50  per  cent  on  invoice  values,  "which,  combined 
with  ocean  freight,  insurance  and  other  landing  charges,  is  a  formidable  handicap 
ufacturers  seeking  an  Australian  market  for  their  goods. 


SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MOTOR  TRACTION  IN  INDIAN 

AGRICULTURE 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

DIFFICULTY  OF  INTRODUCING  MODERN  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

Calcutta,  July  26,  1922. — From  time  to  time  during   the   last   twenty  years 
pte  have  been  made  to  introduce  motor  or  steam-driven  agricultural  machinery 
nt<    [ndia    Thousands  of  pounds  were  spent  by  one  English  firm  before  the  war 
in  an  attempt  to  introduce  modern  threshing  machines.    Threshers  were  set  up  at 
points  throughout  India  in  charge  of  mechanics  employed  by  the  importing 
firm,  and  the  peasants  were  invited  to  bring  their  grain  to  be  threshed  free  of  charge. 
The  scheme  proved  to  be  a  thorough  failure,  as  the  ryots  would  not  bring  their  grain 
thresher.   The  chief  reason  for  the  failure  is  said  to  be  the  intense  conservatism 
f  the  [ndian  peasant,  whose  farming  methods  have  not  changed  in  a  thousand  years. 
"  has  also  been  said  that  the  ryot  thought  that  this  new  fandangled  machine  was  only 
?:  ru<e  on  the  part  of  the  zemindar  (large  landowner)  or  Government  to  get  more 
money  out  of  him.    The  Indian  peasant  is  loth  to  let  a  third  party  get  control  of 
rain  until  he  has  received  his  money  for  it.    Other  firms  have  made  efforts  to 
introduce  modern  threshing  machinery,  but  it  is  said  that  they  have  all  met  with 
failure. 

TRACTORS  ALREADY  EMPLOYED  ON  LARGE  ESTATES 

The  situation  is  different,  however,  with  the  tractor-driven  plough.  A  few  trac- 
tors have  been  used  in  India  for  several  years  by  companies  operating  tea,  sugar  and 
rice  plantations  Company-owned  plantations  form  a  comparatively  small  fraction 
of  India's  total  agricultural  area,  but  the  peasant  in  some  sections  of  the  country  is 
thus  becoming  accustomed  to  the  tractor,  and  it  pleases  him  to  see  how  easily  hard 
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ground  is  turned  over  by  the  tractor  plough.  The  use  of  the  tractor  is  again  compli- 
cated, however,  by  the  prevalent  custom  of  cultivating  land  in  tiny  patches — a  tenth 
to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent  separated  by  low  embankments  of  earth  which  serve 
as  "  line  fences  "  for  the  delineation  of  ownership  and  also  for  the  retention  of  water. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  use  of  the  tractor  plough  is  out  of  the  question. 

FORTY  PER  CENT  OF  INDIAN  FARMS  OUT  OF  C  ULTIVATION 

On  the  other  hand,  every  province  in  India  contains  considerable  areas  of  cultur- 
able  waste  land  of  excellent  quality  in  excess  of  the  cultivating  capacity  of  the  exist- 
ing village  population  by  ordinary  methods.  Most  of  this  "  culturable  waste "  had 
been  at  one  time  sown  to  rice,  but  as  it  is  customary  to  abandon  rice  fields  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  cultivation,  such  lands  soon  grew  heavy  grass  and  reeds.  When  the 
ryot  wishes  to  bring  this  land  under  cultivation  again,  he  finds  that  his  primitive 
oxen-drawn  piough  is  not  strong  enough  to  break  this  heavy  sod,  and  that  it  requires 
the  most  laborious  hand  digging  to  bring  it  into  cultivation  again.  As  agricultural 
labour  in  India  has  in  recent  years  not  only  been  scarce  but  also  extremely  inefficient 
owing  to  fevers  and  insufficient  nourishment,  the  area  of  land  in  "  culturable  waste  " 
and  "  current  fallow  "  is  now  very  large.  Agricultural  statistics  compiled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  show  that  the  net  area  sown  to  crop  in  recent  years  has  averaged 
between  200  and  225  million  acres,  while  "  culturable  waste "  amounted  to  over  110 
million  acres  and  "  current  fallows  "  to  some  60  million  acres.  Between  1918  and  1920 
the  net  area  sown  dropped  about  10  per  cent,  while  the  areas  in  "  culturable  waste " 
and  "  current  fallows  "  increased  10  per  cent.  In  other  words,  out  of  India's  culti- 
vated total  area  of  390  million  acres,  some  44)  per  cent  is  now  out  of  cultivation. 

PROBLEM  SOLVED  BY  TRACTOR  DRAWN  PLOUGH 

This  serious  state  of  affairs  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  offi- 
cers of  the  various  provinces,  who  realize  that  the  tractor-drawn  plough  offers  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  of  bringing  more  land  under  active  cultivation.  Some  of 
these  officers  have  been  provided  by  the  Government  with  tractors  for  demonstration, 
while  in  other  cases  the  tractor  manufacturers  have  supplied  the  necessary  machines 
and  demonstrators.  Usually  the  zemindars  or  landowners  do  not  possess  sufficient 
initiative  to  purchase  their  own  outfits,  so  that  the  agricultural  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment together  with  tractor  companies  and  their  distributors  are  doing  most  of 
the  pioneer  work  and  are  in  many  cases  beginning  to  make  it  pay. 

The  method  usually  followed  of  introducing  the  tractor  plough  is  as  follows.  The 
Government  officer  or  company's  representative  approaches  a  large  landowner  who  has 
several  hundred  acres  of  culturable  waste  in  his  domain  and  offers  to  plough  it  for 
him,  providing  the  expenses  of  the  operation  are  remitted  to  the  Government  or  com- 
pany after  the  first  crop  is  taken  off.  As  the  zemindar  receives  no  return  from 
uncropped  land  he  readily  accepts  such  a  proposition.  As  soon  as  the  land  is 
ploughed  it  is  offered  on  profit-sharing  terms  to  the  tenants,  who  conduct  all  the 
remaining  agricultural  operations  and  return  to  the  landowner  one-third  to  one-half 
out  of  the  produce  obtained. 

In  many  instances  the  tractor  thus  makes  good  profits  for  the  zemindar,  and  he 
undertakes  to  purchase  the  outfit  himself,  paying  for  it  in  from  three  to  five  annual 
instalments.  In  spite  of  heavy  initial  expenses  entailed,  the  rent  thus  recovered  from 
"  culturable  waste"  in  one  crop  has  in  many  instances  more  than  covered  the  working 
expenses  of  reclamation.  In  future  years  the  whole  of  the  rent  from  this  land  will  be 
clear  profit  as,  but  for  this  reclamation  expenditure,  there  was  but  little  hope  of  the 
land  being  taken  under  cultivation. 

NECESSITY  OF  ORGANIZATION  BY  TRACTOR  MANUFACTURE 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  sk;ll  and  experience  on  the  part  of  drivers,  tractors  in  India 
have  more  breakages  than  they  would  in  Canada.    It  is  extremely  important,  then,  to 
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•  '  '  I  ':  ;;"it<<i  spare  purl  service  in  every  area  employing  tractors.  Several 
■xc'A  known  American  ami  Knropean  tractors  are  already  well  established  in  India 
with  their  own  Ber^ice  men  from  the  home  factory.  It  will  be  necessary  for  any 
Canadian  traetor  manufacturer  interested  in  the  Indian  market  to  send  out  his  own 
representative  to  explain  hia  machine  to  dealers  and  to  assist  his  distributing  house 
in  India  to  organize  the  territory.  It  is  of  very  little  use  merely  to  appoint  an  agent 
in  India  and  to  send  him  a  demonstration  tractor.  The  agent  should  have  the  expert 
i.vhnu-al  a-M>tamv  of  t lie  service  man  from  the  home  plant. 

Whether  modern  agricultural  machinery  will  be  in  general  use  throughout  India 
wry  doubtful,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  tractor-drawn  plough  has  been  successfully 
introduced  into  Indian  agriculture.  The  two  or  three  tractor  manufacturers  who  are 
now  engaged  in  an  intelligent  organization  of  this  market  will  reap  a  certain  reward 
in  the  fnt nro.  The  Indian  stays  with  any  machine  or  tool  he  has  found  to  his  liking, 
and  it  is  wry  difficult  to  change  him.  The  tractor  will  undoubtedly  blaze  the  way 
for  other  agricultural  machinery,  and  the  manufacturer  who  now  successfully  estab- 
liahes  his  tractor  on  the  market  will  have  an  immense  lever  in  selling  other  products 
bearing  hi*  name  to  the  Indian  landowner. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  August  16,  1922. — It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  marked 
in  trade  at  a  season  when  ho4iday-making  is  universal,  but  there  are  distinct 
signs  of  improvement  in  business  both  domestic  and  overseas  in  a  number  of  direc- 
tions, one  of  the  most  welcome  being  an  increase  of  over  £8,000,000  in  the  value  of 
orta  of  i  i i o  products  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  comparison  with  June. 

The  whirligig  of  time  produces  strange  contrasts,  and  whereas  in  June  and  July 
a  year  ago  this  country  was  importing  about  £6,000,000  worth  of  coal  as  a  result  of 
the  protracted  mining  dispute  here,  the  boot  is  now  on  the  other  leg,  and  resulting 
from  the  coal  etrike  in  the  United  States,  there  has  arisen  an  export  demand  for  coal 
which  has  caused  shipments  for  June  and  July  to  average  over  £5,250,000,  which 
is  given  a  much  needed  fillip  to  the  coal  industry.  At  the  same  time  the  imports  of 
coal  have  completely  ceased. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  if  the  unfavourable  conditions  now  being  experienced 
in  the  United  States  continue,  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  British  iron  and  steel 
industries,  which  are  indeed  already  showing  some  signs  of  revival,  partly  due  to 
relaxation  m  r  rices.  It  is  moreover  reported  that  the  demand  for  clothing,  hosiery, 
lace  and  certain  textiles  shows  improvement. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  position  in  several  branches  both  in  industry  and  trade 
remain  quiet  and  in  some  cases  depressed.  In  fact  the  general  situation  is  fairly 
reflected  in  the  unemployment  figures,  which  show  that  while  there  has  been  an 
improvement  ( f  nearly  700,000  from  the  highest  point  which  was  reached  in  June, 
1921,  there  were  on  the  7th  August  1,328,600  persons  wholly  unemployed  in  Great 
Britain. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

There  have  also  been  published  the  customary  official  figures  showing  the  trade 
both  import  and  export  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  practically  all  the  countries  of 

the  world. 

The  two  most  noticeable  features  are  the  increase  of  trade  with  several  European 
countries  and  notably  with  Germany,  while  it  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  to  learn  that 
the  volume  of  business  both  import  and  export  with  the  Dominions  has  declined. 

During  the  six  months  the  value  of  British  products  and  manufactures  exported 
to  Germany  total  £14,230,589  against  £6,958,434  for  the  first  half  year  of  1921,  which 
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is  even  greater  when  the  considerable  fall  in  prices  is  taken  into  account.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  United  Kingdom  imports  from  Germany  were  valued  at 
£12,015,102  in  comparison  with  £11,794,327  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921. 

During  the  same  period  the  United  Kingdom  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value 
of  £18,997,444  as  against  £23,050,957  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  and  shipped 
to  the  Dominion  to  the  value  of  £11,619,108  as  compared  with  £10,255,183  last  year. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCE  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  August  10,  1922. — The  following  report  is  an  amplification  of  the  report 
which  appeared  in  Nos.  967  and  968  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (dated 
August  12  and  19,  1922),  under  the  general  heading  "  Canadian  Trade  and  Opportuni- 
ties in  Scotland  and  Ireland". 

kUTTER 

It  is  stated  by  members  of  the  import  trade  here  that  if  any  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  Canadian  butter,  it  is  that  it  does  not  keep  so  well  as,  for  instance,  butter  from 
New  Zealand.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  bacteria  in  the  milk  supplies.  Pasteurisation 
would  arrest  the  fermentation  which  causes  deterioration  in  the  finished  product,  thus 
making  hurried1  sales  and  early  consumption  unnecessary,  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
as  well  as  to  the  consumer. 

A  pale,  straw-coloured  butter  is  preferred  in  the  'Scottish  market. 

Comparing  Canadian  butter  generally  with  New  Zealand,  it  is  not  so  dry  as  the 
latter,  which  also  has  a  better  body,  a  better  texture,  and  therefore  secures  a  better 
price. 

The  shipments  this  season  from  Canada  have  on  the  whole  been  quite  good, 
especially  creamery  butter  from  the  Eastern  Townships. 

It  may  be  stated  that  a  heavier  salting  is  required  for  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol 
markets  than  for  Scotland. 

Butter  arrives  in  Glasgow  in  56-pound  boxes,  and  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of 
respecting  Canadian  methods  of  packing.  Two  patent  hook  fasteners,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  lid,  are  an  advantage,  and  the  box  itself  would  be  improved  if  it  were  made 
of  heavier  wood  than  is  now  customary,  and  such  as  New  Zealand  shippers  generally 
use. 

EGGS 

Very  little  business  is  now  being  done  in  Canadian  eggs  as  the  prices  are  much 
in  excess  of  those  offering  from  Denmark,  the  Continent,  and  Ireland.  Canadians 
are  now  priced  at  19s.  per  great  hundred  (120) ;  Danish  at  13s.  6d.  to  16s.  6d. 
according  to  size. 

Canadian  eggs  are  popular  here  and  would  be  more  so  if  they  could  always  be 
depended  upon.  They  are  considered  excellent  for  cooking  purposes,  and  if  the 
quality  could  be  always  maintained,  would  come  into  use  more  for  boiling  purposes 
also.  Government  grading  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  has  helped  the  quality  a 
great  deal. 

There  is  a  universal  demand  for  stronger  fillers  and  flats,  and  for  an  excelsior  pad 
at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  case.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  desirability  of  such 
a  pad  between  layers  also,  the  argument  against  the  latter  being  that  such  pads  would 
make  the  eggs  too  warm.  Most  of  the  eggs  from  Canada  arrive  in  the  fall,  and  are 
from  cold  storage,  so  they  keep  perfectly  well. 

Canadian  eggs  in  very  many  cases,  when  made  up  of  fresh  firsts  and  fresh  extras, 
are  simply  taken  from  the  Canadian  boxes,  and  mixed  with  Irish,  and  sold  as  such, 
either  for  boiling  or  cooking.  This  seldom  happens  with  eggs  from  the  United  States, 
presumably  because  the  letter  are  not  good  enough  to  pass  as  Irish  eggs,  Irish  being 
the  best  in  the  market  after  those  of  local  production. 
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CHEESE 

Nothing  much  can  be  added  to  amplify  the  information  given  in  the  report 
published  in  Commercial  intelligence  Journal,  Xo.  9(>7,  page  265. 

It  Bhonld  be  emphasized  that  the  hoxes  are  always  too  frail,  and  are  usually  too 
Boxes  are  sometimes  strengthened  with  two  loops  of  wire  passing  round  the 
%  B1  right  angles,  but  this  is  exceptional.    When  it  is  done  it  is  appreciated  by 
>rtera  here,  as  it  keeps  the  box  intacl  although  broken.   Good  boxes  are  necessary 
v  storing  cheese  on  this  side,  as  they  haye  to  be  turned  four  or  five  times  when  they 
an  si  red  for  some  months,  and  the  more  frail  ones  give  way. 

BACON  AND  HAMS 

Hams  are  a  more  popular  article  in  Scotland,  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  being 

-  and  one  tenth  Wiltshire  side-  and  other  cuts.  Leanest  selections  only  are 
wanted,  otherwise  there  is  waste  to  a  superlative  degree. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  send  no  hanw  to  this  country,  but  excellent  qualities  come 
the  North  of  In  land.  In  Southern  Ireland  hogs  are  bred  for  the  production  of 
Wiltshire  aides.  Although  it  is  stated  in  some  quarters  that  Canadian  hams  are  too 
I  i  avy  and  varied  in  weight,  nevertheless  the  hams  the  Scottish  market  requires  from 
Ireland  are  from  16  to  24  pounds.  They  are  very  fine  and  command  top  prices.  The 
- ent  price  is  260s.  f.o.b.  Ireland  and  264s.  to  the  retailer. 

One  prominent  produce  broker  states  that  Canadians  have  nothing  to  learn 
either  in  breeding,  feeding,  curing  or  shipping.  But  the  essence  of  success  of  Cana- 
dian bacon  in  the  Scottish  market  is  prompt  consumption.  If  it  lies  until  a  little 
i\  and  is  then  processed,  it  is  unpleasant.  Borax  used  in  packing,  if  left  too 
long  on  the  meat,  iiavours  it  very  badly.  The  small  market  for  Wiltshire  sides  wants 
nursing  in  small  quantities,  the  market  being  fed  week  by  week  with  the  quantity 
required,  and  rot  monthly  or  at  longer  periods. 

The  United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  a  non-exporter  of  bacon.  The  statistics 
.  .  si  nted  herewith*  procured  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Lochhead,  a  prominent  importer  of  Glasgow, 

represented  Scotland  and  was  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Bacon  Supplies  in 
London  during  the  war,  show  how  the  United  States  between  1901  and  1913  was  falling 
oft'  in  her  shipments  to  Great  Britain.  Canadian  shipments  are  included  in  these 
figures,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  Canada  was  developing  her  export  trade  in 
thi-  line,  the  figures  are  still  more  impressive. 

1     rage  Weekly  Shipments  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard — Bacon  and  Hams  in  boxes 

of  about  5  cwts.  each 


To   Liverpool   7.120  7,535  8,159  14,069  18,790 

Manchester   343  263  258  508  66 

London   917  1,138  1,650  2,706  2,704 

Glasgow   1,521.  1,256  1,256  1,596  1,475 

East  Coast   667  535  554  877  1,208 

Bristol  Channel   367  511  421  798  1,092 

Ireland  .......  ....  ....  ....  2 


10,935        11,238        12,298        20,554  25.337 
Continent   1,383  1,577  1,677  2,977  3,125 


12,318        12,815        13,975        23,531  28,462 


Sr.  »tland  must  soon,  therefore,  become  dependent  upon  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  for  hams,  or  she  must  be  prepared  to  consume  to  a  much  greater  degree 
Wiltshire  sides  and  other  cuts.  Unless  Canada  can  develop  a  cut  that  will  appeal 
to  the  Scottish  market,  she  will  not  get  much  trade  in  Scotland. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  here,  as  has  been  said  before  in  this  journal  in  regard  to 
ei  commodities,  that  Canadian  companies  maintaining  an  office  or  agent  in  London, 
are  hardly  in  a  position  to  adequately  handle  the  Scottish  market.  The  market  is  not 
only  in  some  ways  entirely  different,  but  it  is  far  away  from  London,  and  requires 
some  one  on  the  spot  and  constantly  in  touch. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  WIRE  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  August  12,  1922. — The  demand  for  wire  in  Birmingham  is  good  and 
constant.  However,  the  prices  of  Canadian  wire  must  be  competitive;  it  will  then  be 
iound  that  this  area  for  Canadian  wire  manufacturers  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  wire  business  is  a  net  business,  and  not  one  of  those  trades  where  complicated 
discounts  enter  into  it  as  in  certain  lines  of  hardware. 

Before  going  into  details  as  to  various  types  of  wire  in  demand,  the  following 
remarks  are  quoted  from  a  statement  made  to  this  office  by  the  pioneer  importer  into 
Birmingham  of  Canadian  wire: 

"You  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  on  the  English  railroads,  four  tons  is  i 
minimum  load.  That  a  manufacturer  can  obtain  from  English  works'  his  semi-raw 
materials  in  as  small  lots  as  required,  and  delivered  in  a  week  or  so.  For  foreign,  i.e. 
imported  materials,  he  has  to  order  large  lots,  and  three  to  four  months  ahead.  He 
will  therefore  not  do  this  unless  imported  material  is  at  least  10  per  cent  cheaper. 
It  does  not  pay  him,  especially  in  times  like  the  present,  when  we  have  continuously 
declining  values.  By  the  time  he  receives  the  imported  materials,  English  prices  are 
probably  cheaper.    We  have  still  not  reached  the  bottom  in  prices." 

The  federation  of  local  British  manufacturers  is  not  a  large  body,  and  it  is 
believed  in  the  trade  here  that  local  English  factories  have  not  lowered  their  prices 
in  accordance  with  the  lower  prices  to-day  of  materials.  Due  therefore  to  these 
two  facts  (1)  the  local  manufacture  is  limited,  and  (2)  the  high  cost  of  their  product, 
the  opportunity  for  Canadian  wire  reaching  this  market  may  be  said  to  be  good,  if 
price  is  right.  In  fact  it  has  been  stated  to  this  office  that  one  Birmingham  manu- 
facturer of  wire  found  it  paid  him,  quite  recently  when  the  Canadian  price  was  lower, 
to  close  his  own  works  here  and  buy  Canadian  wire  in  order  to  send  it  out  as  his  own. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  from  time  to  time  this  office  receives  inquiries,  and  it  is  known 
business  has  resulted  satisfactorily  to  Canadian  exporters.  This  trade,  however,  has 
been  too  spasmodic,  and  for  really  permanent  export  work  it  is  suggested  that  an 
agent  in  the  area  is  necessary.  In  the  inquiries  at  the  back  of  the  current  number 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  will  be  found  one  from  an  agent  inquiring 
for  Canadian  firms  in  this  connection.  This  method  of  doing  business  through  an 
agent  on  a  commission  basis  rendering  monthly  account  sales  will  be  found,  it  is 
believed,  more  satisfactory  than  filling  orders  from  time  to  time  in  a  disjointed  way. 
Continuity  of  trade  and  a  good  connection  in  the  locality  are  essential.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  much  under-cutting  of  prices  from  outsiders,  below  the  Federa- 
tion prices.  This  is  said  to  be  ousting  even  German  competition  at  the  moment,  but 
this  state  of  affairs  is  not  likely  to  last  long,  and  the  chance  for  Canada  will  again 
return  so  far  as  can  be  seen  in  the  way  already  indicated. 

RIVET  AND  SCREW  WIRE 

I 

The  demand  for  both  these  types  of  wire  in  Birmingham  is  continuous  and  the 
only  question  is  that  of  price  so  far  as  sale  goes.  However,  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  remember  that  rivet  wire  for  this  market  must  be  dead  soft.  Screw  wire  must 
be  short  so  a^to  cut  without  "lugging."  The  sizes  in  demand  are  17  gauge  to  3 
gauge.  The  price  of  the  English  Federation  is  15s.  per  cwt.  '(112  lbs.),  delivered 
to  buyer's  works.  Canadian  prices  should  be  well  under,  and  they  would  make  big 
inroads  so  far  as  the  trade  in  this  area  allows.  A  special  reduction  is  made  for  nails 
of  3s.  per  cwt.,  making  the  English  price  12s.  Canadian  prices  again  should  be 
slightly  under. 

TINNKD   MATTRESS  WIRE 

The  principal  sizes  in  demand  are  22,  22£,  and  23  gauge.  This  wire  is  sold  by  tt  1 
ten— that  is  the  long  English  ton.  The  prevailing  English  price  for  11  gauge  spring 
galvanized  wire  is  £30. 
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GALVANIZED  I. INK  wire 

this  wire  La  used  for  mattresses,  etc.,  and  the  size  principally  in  use  is  No.  13 
gauge.  In  thia  Line  of  wire,  Canadian  is  Baid  to  be  much  superior  to  the  English. 
In  the  pickling  and  galvanizing  process,  the  quality  of  the  English  galvanized  link 
<  Cted  and  it  becomes  brittle.  Canadian  galvanized  link  wire  does  not  suffer 
in  the  same  way  as  English.    Further  again,  as  far  as  quotations  are  concerned,  the 

dian  has  the  advantage  in  being  cheaper,  and  as  has  been  stated  by  an  agent  in 
th(  trade,  reasonably  large  quantities  will  be  absorbed  in  this  area.  The  prevailing 
English  price  to-day  is  £21  a  long  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  prices  are  about 
90a.  less  and  Belling  well.  It  is  in  regard  to  this  wire  that  it  was  said,  as  stated 
i  .  thai  an  English  manufacturer  closed  his  works  and  is  buying  Canadian  wire 
to  sell  as  his  own1  make. 

NUTS  AND  BOLTS 

The  Birmingham  area  should  also  be  considered  for  marketing  rivets,  nuts  and 
ts.  This  office  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ordinary 
bolts  and  nuts,  cups,  squares,  etc.  Up  to  now  Canada  has  not  been  able  to  compete 
with  bright  bolts  and  nuts,  and  still  cannot.  The  sizes  mostly  in  demand  are  -|-inch 
1-inch.  The  business  is  done  on  a  2\  per  cent  discount  basis.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  be  able  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of 
business  in  these  lines  than  in  the  past.  Quality  here  will  aid  in  the  battle  against 
European  competition.  With  a  good  live  agent  on  the  spot  a  more  aggressive  attack 
can  be  made  than  by  the  mere  filling  of  spasmodic  orders. 

Canadian  spelter  for  galvanizing  is  in  demand.  The  price  is  of  course  a  fluctuating 
one  in  accordance  with  the  supply  and  demand  on  the  market.  To-day's  price  is  £29, 
12s.  'id.  ex  quay,  while  for  October  deliveries  the  price  is  increased  6s.  3d. 

STEEL  BILLETS 

There  is  no  reason  why  at  times,  but  it  will  only  be  at  times,  Canadian  steel 
billets  cannot  come  into  this  market.  There  is  a  steady  demand,  but  from  time  to  time 
the  Germans  and  Belgians  unload  steel  billets  on  the  Birmingham  market,  knowing 
that  the  demand  there  is  continuous.  But  as  a  rule,  as  they  can  obtain  higher  prices 
elsewhere,  the  Germans  and  Belgians  avoid  selling  in  the  Birmingham  area.  However, 
at  certain  periods  they  are  compelled  to  sell  in  this  area,  and  then  they  sell  at  a  low 
price  which  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  market.  This  has  happened  quite  recently 
and  is  the  position  to-day.  At  other  periods,  however,  the  price  goes  up  after  the 
3  are  unloaded,  and  then  it  is  that  Canadian  steel  billets  might  find  a  market, 
office  has  arranged  with  an  iron  and  steel  agent  in  Birmingham,  to  notify  it  as 
soon  as  such  an  opportunity  occurs.  But  sales  of  course  will  be  governed  by  cables, 
and  there  will  have  to  be  immediate  deliveries,  for  the  market  is  a  very  sensitive  one. 
At  the  same  time,  since  the  Germans  came  on  the  market,  steel  billets  are  selling  at 
£6  6s.  works.  This  it  should  be  remembered  is  still  £2  2s.  above  the  German  pre-war 
price.  • 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  Canadian  billets  in  the  district,  but  the  price 
quoted  was  $45 — a  figure  quite  hopeless  in  the  present  state  of  the  market.  Belgian 
billets  figure  prominently  in  the  trade  and  can  still  be  bought  at  under  £7  per  ton. 
The  British  makers  show  a  determination  to  retain  the  semi-finished  business,  and 
have  hastened  to  cut  prices,  orders  being  accepted  at  around  £7  5s.  for  good  lots' — a 
figure  at  which  English  steel  is  generally  preferred.  Higher  prices  are  restricted 
chiefly  to  specialities,  particularly  to  billets  of  the  welding  class  for  which  excellent 
qualities  are  produced  in  this  district. 
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CLOSE   JOINT   BEDSTEAD  TUBING 

The  prevailing  prices  for  close  joint  bedstead  tubing  at  the  present  time  in  this 
area  are: — 

7/^6x1x20  1x20                  |x20  1x19 

£19  15s.  £17  15s.               £17  5s.  £16  15s. 

1x18  1x18                ljxl8  11x16 

£16  15s.  £16  5s.                £15  15s.  £16  5s. 
2  x  11  x  16 
£17 

All  are  in  long  lengths.    If  cut  to  dead  lengths  the  price  is  15s.  per  ton  extra. 


STEAM,   GAS   AND   WATER  TUBES 

At  one  time  there  seemed  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  invade 
this  market  with  welded  steam,  gas  and  water  tubes.  However,  the  English  Tube 
Federation  has  broken  up,  and  each  firm  is  now  a  law  unto  itself,  with  the  result 
that  no  overseas  maker  can  hope  to  compete  with  the  prices  that  are  now  quoted  here. 
The  old  method  of  quoting  basic  prices  for  specification  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as 
selling  prices  are  now  left  to  each  individual  maker,  and  every  price  is  made  to  fit 
the  specification  that  may  be  offered.  An  idea  of  the  present  reduction  is  given 
below  in  "the  prices  quoted.  But  this  reduction  is  not  final,  and  the  trade  looks  for 
prices  even  going  considerably  lower  than  this. 

Tubes  in  long  random  lengths,  screwed  and  socketed. 

£  in.       I  in.       fin.       1  in.       1\  in.       11  in.       2  in.       3  in.       4  in.       5  in.       6  in. 

4|d.       old.       63d.      94d.      Is.  Id.     Is.  41d.  Is.  lOd.  3s.  3d.  4s.  5d.       6s.      7s.  6d.  per  foot 

and  the  prices  are  subject  to  the  following  discounts:  gas  quality,  less  62  i  per  cent; 
water  quality,  less  57£  per  cent,  and  steam  quality,  less  52£  per  cent.  Terms,  2£  per 
cent  and  1  per  cent  for  cash  within  ten  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Lapwelded  steel  tubes.    In  long  random  lengths,  screwed  and  socketed. 

71  inches  out  by  |-inch  thick   at   4s.  lOd.  per  foot  net 

7J  inches  out  by  ?>Ae-\nch  thick  at   3s.    6d.  per  foot  net 

81  inches  out  by  J-inch  thick  at   5s.    7d.  per  foot  net 

SI  inches  out  by  3Ac>- inch  thick  at   4s.    4d.  per  foot  net 

91  inches  out  by   |-inch  thick  at   6s.    6d.  per  foot  net 

91  inches  thick  by  5G  thick  at     5s.    8d.  per  foot  net 

Terms,  2£  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  for  cash  within  ten  days  from  date  of  invoice. 


CONDITIONS  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham  trade  to-day  is  only  reviving  very  slowly.  India  is  sending  in 
inquiries  for  constructional  engineering  works  undertakings.  America  is  likely  to 
purchase  increasing  quantities  of  British  pig  iron  for  the  time  being.  The  manu- 
factures of  wheels  for  perambulators,  invalid  carriages,  rickshaws,  etc.,  have  been 
good.  Manufacturers  in  their  new  hardware  price-list  are  making  reductions  of  about 
10  per  cent  in  most  articles  of  general  hardware.  It  is  said  locally  that  trade  in 
South  America  for  hoes,  etc.,  is  increasing;  while  the  Indian  trade  in  Birmingham 
goods  is  a  little  better.  South  African  indent  houses  are  asking  prices  of  Canadian 
organs  (cheap  class)  for  that  area. 


SELLING  THROUGH  AGENTS 

In  all  the  cases  of  selling  on  commission  through  an  agent  in  the  Birmingham 
area,  it  should  be  remembered  that  stocks  are  not  necessary.  The  business  is  mostly 
handled  by  cable,  and  as  soon  as  the  agent  and  the  Canadian  principals  become  closely 
bound  up  together  in  business  transactions  advances  up  to  some  80  per  cent  would  be 
offered  by  one  or  more  agents  at  least.  Monthly  sales  accounts  are  rendered  by  the 
British  agent,  and  the  advantages  accruing  are:  (1)  continuous  service  re  market 
prices;  (2)  the  use  of  a  permanent  connection  in  the  trade  already  established  by  the 
agent  in  a  very  conservative  market. 
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TRADE  AND   INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleaknet 

Brussels,  August  LI,  1922 — Trade. — Whereas  the  total  importations  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  were  4,421,658  tons,  those  for  the  four  months  totalled 
396,  '  tons.  The  importations  in  April  were  approximately  equal  to  the  averag3 
m  -nuily  for  tin-  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Importations  were  3,478,766  tons  for  the 
first  three  months,  and  4,598,357  tons  for  the  four  months,  the  average  being  main- 
tained here  also.  By  values,  the  imports  and  exports  for  April  approximated  the 
monthly  mean  for  tht1  year.  Imports  were  valued  at  2,717  million  francs.  For  the 
four  months,  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  Belgium  to  the  extent  of  1-3  million 
tons,  valued  at  920  million  francs. 

Industrial  Conditions. — In  spite  of  the  vacation  period,  the  general  industrial 
situation  is  reported  to  be  slightly  improved.  The  struggle  to  get  back  to  a  pre-war 
sis  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  eight-hour  day.  On  the  whole,  prices  are  firm 
and  even  improved  in  some  instances,  owing  to  the  increased  rate  on  sterling,  which 
acts  as  a  protection  to  Belgian  industry. 

Sti  el. — The  rise  of  sterling  has  also  reacted  favourably  on  the  demand  for  Bel- 
gian ir«>n  and  steel.  Nevertheless,  uncertainty  of  buyers  is  still  manifest.  Exports 
are  principally  to  Latin-America,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indies.  Deliveries  in  steel 
are  mostly  for  October-November.  The  mills  recently  reopened  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered. 

The  nail  strike  at  Fontaine-l'Eveque  is  practically  settled  on  the  basis  of  a  10 
per  cent  reduction  commencing  next  year.  Stocks  in  this  line  are  very  low. 
The  heavy  German  purchases  in  scrap  iron  have  stopped,  but  there  is  a 
distinct   scarcity   of  this   article   in   Belgium.      The  price   is   17   frs.   to  17.50 

the  100  kilos.  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine  quotations  are  slightly  higher  than 
Belgian,  and  deliveries  longer. 

Iron. — Tnere  are  now  twenty-nine  blast  furnaces  in  activity.  Export  demand 
n  pig-iron.  There  have  even  been  orders  from  Germany,  but  the  majority 
of  these  have  been  placed  in  Lorraine  and  Luxembourg. 

Coal. — The  American  coal  strike  has  improved  the  local  coal  situation  from  the 
producers'  standpoint,  English  supplies  being  deflected  to  America,  with  a  reduction 
in  competition  resulting  in  firmer  prices.  There  is  also  a  reduction  in  supplies  of 
German  coal  arriving  under  treaty  provision.  The  situation  of  the  coke  furnaces  is 
improved  owing  to  orders  from  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine,  where  shortages  of  German 
supplies  are  reported.    The  production  of  the  ovens  is  well  covered  by  orders. 

Building  trade. — In  the  building  trade  there  are  certain  signs  of  a  considerable 
revival  of  activity.  The  building  materials  market  reports  the  start  of  building  on 
a  large  scale.  Building  is  generally  considered  as  a  good  indication  of  the  general 
commercial  health  of  a  country,  and  these  symptoms  of  a  building  pick  up  are  very 
encouraging.  In  this  connection,  the  manager  of  a  large  firm  of  musical  instruments 
reports  a  70  per  cent  increase  in  business  lately. 

Unemployment. — Official  returns  just  issued  for  May  show  that  among  700,955 
•rk<  rs  affiliated  to  unemployment  institutions,  49,521,  or  7  per  cent,  were  regis- 
tered as  unemployed  on  this  last  day  of  May.  The  figure  for  January  31  was  11  •  2 
per  cent. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  figure  for  July  15  was  388  in  Brussels,  as  compared 
to  405  on  February  15.    There  is  of  course  always  a  drop  in  living  costs  in  summer. 

Mean  v:holesale  prices. — The  index  figure  for  wholesale  prices,  based  on  April, 
1914,  has  moved  as  follows  this  year:  January,  366;  February,  356;  March,  350; 
April,  344;  May,  348;  June,  356. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE  DURING  JULY 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre. 

Paris,  August  18,  1922. — The  month  of  July  marking  as  it  does  (with  that  ot 
August)  the  holiday  period,  naturally  brings  with  it  a  great  slackening  of  the  mar- 
kets, and  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  writing  of  the  general  economic 
situation.  The  muddled  up  position  of  the  war  debts — which  looks  as  if  it  would 
never  be  righted — handicaps  the  return  of  business  to  its  proper  balance;  and  which- 
ever way  one  turns,  the  situation,  not  only  of  France  but  of  all  Europe,  is  very 
clouded,  and  great  difficulties  have  still  to  be  overcome. 

In  metallurgy,  business  is  practically  at  a  standstill  and  no  revival  of  important 
transactions  is  expected  to  take  place  until  after  the  holidays.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  improvement  in  French  exports  to  England  and  Belgium,  whereas  Germany's 
are  practically  nil  owing  to  the  drop  in  the  mark.  The  drop  in  prices  made  recently 
by  coal  owners  did  not  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  the  revival  of  this  French  industry. 
Prices  must  come  down  still  more,  but  before  this  desirable  object  can  be  reached,  the 
question  of  working  hours  in  the  mines  will  require  to  be  settled. 

The  market  for  manufactured  articles  in  cottons  is  still  quiet  on  account  of  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  and  buyers  are  holding  back.  There  is  no  activity 
in  the  silk  trade,  and  the  chemical  trade  is  in  the  same  condition. 

The  agricultural  situation  would  appear  to  be  a  favourable  one,  and  a  good  crop 
is  expected.  Unfortunately  the  vineyards,  on  account  of  the  damp  weather  that  has 
been  prevalent  recently,  are  affected  with  mildew.  The  fruit  crops  have  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  bad  weather,  and  the  returns  are  not  expcted  to  be  above  the  average. 


BRAZILIAN  MARKET  REPORT  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  He  Coll 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  9,  1922. — The  milreis  remained  firm  around  7$330  to  the 
dollar  throughout  the  month,  the  highest  value  being  7$290,  while  the  lowest  was 
7$370.  The  stock  market  has  been  firm,  industrial  and  bank  shares  being  quite  active. 
One  noticeable  increase  in  value  has  been  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

The  coffee  market  has  been  very  active  partially  on  account  of  an  increased 
demand  from  Europe.  Entries  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  from  up  country  are 
limited  by  the  Government  to  11,000  and  28,000  bags  per  day  respectively.  Reports 
from  some  coffee  plantations  state  that  the  present  outlook  forecasts  a  email  crop. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  drought  of  last  year,  but  it  is  rather  early  yet  to  make  any 
estimates  for  the  coming  season. 

Shipping  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  There  is  strong  competition,  and 
bidding  for  the  freight  to  be  had  reduces  rates  'below  cost. 

The  statistics  just  available  for  Hay  show  that  the  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
267,000  contos,  being  47,000  contos  less  than  for  the  month  of  April.  Exports  still 
continue  to  be  greater  than  imports.  For  the  first  five  months  of  1922  exports  and 
imports  totalled  respectively  859,539  contos  and  576,278  contos  (one  conto  is  equivalent 
at  present  exchange  to  $137).  Exports  for  the  same  period  last  year  amounted  to 
777,314  contos,  thus  showing  a  substantial  gain  of  82,225  contos. 

Export-  arc  divided  into  the  following  three  classes: — 

(1)  Animals  and  their  products   60,435  contos 

(2)  Hinerals  and  their  products   11,854  " 

(3)  Vegetables  and  their  products   787,250  " 


859,539  contos 
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Bide*    23,427  oontos)  ami  frozen  and  chilled  meat  (9,403  contos)  head  the  list 
QUfifl  L.     In  Class  2,  manganese  (7.45S  oontos)  is  the  chief  product.  Amongst 
regetables  of  course  coffee  (569,728  contos)  heads  the  list.   Raw  cotton  (41,832 
&,281  contos)  and  oil-producing  seeds  (30,894  contos)  are  the  next 

in  order. 

The  State  i«f  Parahyho  do  "Norte  is  about  to  float  an  internal  loan  for  8,000  contos 
improvements  in  drainage  and  water  supply.    The  States  of  Goyaz 
do  Norte  up  to  now  have  no  internal  funded  debt  or  foreign  loan. 
1\  rahyba  d    Xorte  lias  a  population  of  about  a  million. 

A   trad<    delegation  has  been  sent  to  South  Africa  from  Brazil  to  promote 
trade.    It  Is  expected  that  one  of  the  results  will  be  the  establishment  of 
by  the  Lloyd  Braziieiro  Steamship  Company  between  these  two  coun- 
s,  as  :    is  recognized  thai  without  such  facilities  trade  would  be  too  handicapped 
ill.    Some  of  the  products  which  Brazil  expects  to  send  to  South  Africa 
are  worthy  of  note:  they  include  paper,  twine  and  enamel  ware. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Business  Conditions 

Sydney,  Jnly  20,  1022. — Considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  that  very  many 
firms  are  in  the  throes  of  the  annual  stock-taking,  business  in  the  principal  towns 
-  fairly  brisk.  As  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  official  statistical  com- 
pilations  reveal  further  continued  contraction  as  compared  with  last  year — ^vhich  was 
rmal  one — and  a  heavy  reduction  in  that  respect  was  expected. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Australian  trade  has  such  drastic  writing  down  of  stock 
assets  been  recorded  as  has  been  the  ease  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  owing  to 
the  sudden  deflation  in  world  prices,  both  for  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
articles.  Few  commercial  houses  escaped,  but  those  handling  soft  goods  and  drapery 
were  hit  very  hard.  Dealers  in  hardware,  oil,  paper,  motor  cars  and  groceries  were 
also  seriously  affected.    Importing  houses  faced  with  the  necessity  of  writing  down 

value  of  existing  stocks,  are  therefore  naturally  prone  to  place  restrictions  on 

indent  business,  hence  the  very  material  deflation  in  the  value  of  imports. 

Review  of  1921-22  Wool  Season 

The  wool  season  for  1921-22,  which  closed  on  June  30,  has  witnessed  a 
marvellous  recovery  in  the  market,  and  in  many  respects  is  entitled  to  be 
described  as  a  record  one.  Following  a  period  of  demoralized  trade,  necessarily  inciden- 
tal to  the  transition  period,  the  results  of  the  past  year's  operations  are  the  more 
striking  when  a  comparison  is  made.  The  success  of  the  wool-selling  season  is  judged 
by  two  factors — the  level  of  value  and  the  volume  of  turnover.  On  both  counts  the 
1021-22  season  scores.  The  sales  altogether  have  reached  a  total  of  912,592  bales,  which 
is  a  record  turnover  for  the  Sydney  market,  the  nearest  previous  approach  to  these  figures 
being  822,718  bales  in  1909-10.  The  sales  for  the  previous  year  were  a  minimum  record. 

nting  to  309,373  bales.  The  present  season's  turnover  thus  shows  an  increase  of 
^03,219  baleo,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  an  increased  production,  but 
the  addition  is  about  228,000  bales  of  old  clip  wools  to  the  current  clip  totals.  There 
is  a  further  40,000  bales  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  clearing  up  sales  in  July,  and, 
adding  this  to  the  total  to  date,  will  make  a  total  clearance  of  952,592  bales. 

From  the  standpoint  of  values,  the  success  of  the  season  has  been  remarkable. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  complete  recovery  from  the  slump  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
previous  season,  but  the  recovery  in  trade  has  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine.    The  trade  has  absorbed  a  very  large  volume  of  wool  during  the  past 
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season,  but,  as  stocks  during  the  war  period  had  become  bare,  and  existing  conditions 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  buying  for  immediate  consumption,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  demand  will  continue.  Stocks  of  wool  in  Australia  are  certainly  not 
accumulating. 

Annual  Sheep  Show  at  Sydney 

Great  interest  on  the  part  of  breeders  was  evinced  in  the  large  number  of  entries 
for  the  annual  sheep  show  recently  held  at  Sydney. 

The  display  was  more  representative  than  for  some  years,  and  an  equally  satis- 
factory feature  noticeable  was  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  quality.  Merinos 
ranked  with  the  best  penned  in  the  past,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  type  of  sheep 
was  in  advance  of  those  of  the  days  of  the  Vermont,  when  the  leading  breeders 
disputed  the  honours  with  the  keenest  rivalry.  The  merino,  too,  has  regained  its 
numerical  advantage  over  the  British  breeds.  Many  of  the  sheep  were  1,000  guineas 
aristocrats,  but  one  ram  which  was  on  view  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  at  the 
world's  record  price — four  thousand  guineas. 

Increased  Wool  Yields  from  Australian  Sheep 

Of  all  the  great  products  of  Australia,  wool  occupies  a  unique  position,  and  it  is 
extremely  fortunate  that  such  large  areas  in  the  'Commonwealth  are  singularly  adapted 
for  the  production  of  merino  wool  of  high  grades,  and,  while  the  world's  demand  is 
increasing,  the  world's  output  not  only  of  choice  wool,  but  of  all  wool,  shows  a 
decided  decline. 

It  was  recently  officially  stated  in  Sydney  that  the  latest  available  statistics  show 
that  in  1921  the  production  in  the  chief  wool-growing  countries  totalled  2,600  million 
pounds,  compared  with  over  3,100  million  pounds,  the  average  pre-war  clip  of  the 
world.  The  figures  therefore  show  a  decline  of  over  500  million  pounds.  Fortunately 
for  Australia  also,  wool  is  80  per  cent  merino  in  quality  and  of  a  type  eminently 
suited  to  the  world's  manufacturing  needs  as  fashion  favours  fine  materials  and 
appears  likely  to  do  so.  After  all,  Australia  is  only  gaining  the  reward  which  her 
sheep-owners  have  earned.  Flockmasters  have  steadily  persisted  in  improving  methods 
of  sheep  breeding,  in  which  they  have  shown  considerable  courage  and  enterprise. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  type  of  sheep  from  which  the  Commonwealth 
wool  clips  are  derived  has  greatly  improved.  Production  in  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales  alone  evidences  that  fact.  In  1891  the  sheep  flocks  of  the  state  totalled  61 
millions,  but  several  droughty  years  and  the  turning  of  many  sheep  runs  into  agri- 
cultural areas  reduced  the  total  sheep  to  29  millions  in  1921.  In  the  former  year 
571,000  bales  of  wool  were  produced,  but  in  1921,  740,000  bales  of  wool  were  shorn. 
In  short,  with  less  than  half  the  sheep,  169,000  more  bales  of  wool  were  produced. 
These  figures  bear  striking  proof  of  the  perseverence  of  sheep-owners  in  improving 
the  breeds. 

Sales  of  New  South  Wales  Wheat 

In  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Voluntary  Wheat  Pool  Committee,  which 
dealt  with  the  bulk  of  the  state's  1921-22  wheat  yield,  it  was  shown  that  local  and 
overseas  sales  to  July  5  totalled  15,849,172  bushels,  realizing  an  average  price  of 
5s.  5£d.  per  bushel  f.o.b.,  or  a  gross  return  of  £4,328,471.  The  pool  has  been  very 
economically  managed,  the  total  expenses  being  less  than  Visd.  per  bushel. 

Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

Exports  from  New  South  Wales  during  May  were  valued  at  £1,261,706,  and  of 
that  amount  wool  accounted  for  £1,966,578,  or  46  per  cent.  The  month's  figures  are 
£366,266  less  than  the  total  for  May,  1921,  and  £408,607  below  the  amount  repre- 
sented by  the  state's  outward  trade  in  April  last. 
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I  .  i  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  current  financial  year  the  value  of  goods 
fil  1 1  -  -  .i.i  New  South  Wales  for  overseas  oountries  was  £43,805,900.    At  the  end 

oi  April  ilus  vear's  foreign  trade  left  a  favourable  balance  of  £4,440,378.  Last  year's 
fi|  tree  for  th<  full  twelve  months  were  imports  £72,1(50,388,  and  exports  £52,001,806, 
the  BUrplus  ot'  imports  being  £  1  i>.S«»  I ,.">s-_>.  H u t  last  year  was  an  extraordinary  one 
which  impoiters  are  not  likely  to  torgel  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  deluged 
with  deliveries  in  completion  of*  orders  placed  some  time  before. 

From  eleven  months'  turnover  to  the  end  of  May  last,  it  is  clear  that  this 
aggregates  of  values  will  not  come  within  many  millions  of  those  for  1921-22; 
but  it  is  also  evideni  that  the  outcome  of  the  state's  business  with  markets  abroad 
will  afford  u  favourable  trade  balance.  The  value  of  imports  from  overseas  for  the 
eleven  months  ended  May  31,  1021,  was  E64>254,'726,  but  during  the  eleven  months 
ended  Ma>  31,  L922,  the  value  was  £37.525,578.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports 
•  i  >•  period  was  theref  >re  represented  in  the  very  large  amount  of  £26,279,148. 

Attempted  "  Job  Control  "  by  Australian  Maritime  Unions 

Sydney  being  the  natural  terminal  port  of  Australia  for  all  lines  owing  to  its 
phicaJ  position,  large  shipping  business,  bunkering,  repairing,  and  other  facili- 

II  lb  naturally  the  storm  centre  of  Australian  shipping  troubles.  What  is  known 
job  conttt  i  "  that  is  the  holding  up  of  a  vessel  by  one  or  other  of  the  maritime 
as  on  accounl  of  their  insistence  on  the  employment  of  certain  persons  as  mem- 

tx  rs  of  the  crew,  or  in  some  cases  nearly  all  the  crew,  has  been  so  common  of  late  that 
shipping  companies  have  been  compelled  to  take  a  firm  stand.    A  special  target  has 
made  oi  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  Government  Line,  three  of 
its  largest  ships  having  been  held  up  during  the  year  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  unions 
to  dictate  to  the  management.   In  one  case  the  vessel  was  held  up  just  before  leaving, 
and  rather  than  put  a  large  number  of  passengers  and  the  shippers  of  a  full  cargo  to 
much  inconvenience,  the  management  submitted.    The  success  of  the  venture  encour- 
aged another  trial,  which  was  met  by  a  prompt  laying  up  of  the  vessel,  the  union 
ted  jusl  as  promptly  capitulating.     Although  the  Commonwealth  Government 
tlio  chief  sufferer,  other  lines  have  been  treated  similarly,  and  these  have 
adopted  the  coarse  of  laying  the  vessel  up  at  once. 

GLUT  IN  MOTOR  TRUCKS  IN  PALESTINE 

The  Palestine  market  has  been  overstocked  by  second-hand  motor  trucks  of 
ish   war  stocks  sold  at  military  auctions,  says  the  United  States  Commerce 
The  prices  are  so  low  that  purchasers  are  able  to  buy  three  old  trucks  and 
con  struct  a  new  one  from  their  parts  for  the  price  of  a  new  truck.    No  details  as  to 
type  of  truck  for  use  in  Palestine  have  yet  been  definitely  wTorked  out,  but 
one  of  light  construction  and  a  good  hill  climber  is  best  suited  to  the  local  condi- 
tions. 

PROPOSED  STATE  MONOPOLY  OF  GRAIN  AND  MILLING  PRODUCTS  IN 

NORWAY  j 

H.  M.  Minister  at  Christh-nia  states  that,  according  to  the  local  press,  a  pro- 
p  sal  was  advanced  at  a  recent  Norwegian  Cabinet  meeting  for  a  State  Monopoly  of 
all  grain  and  milling  products  imported  to  and  sold  in  Norway.  The  monopoly  is 
not  to  include  the  milling  of  grain  but  would  make  compulsory  the  purchase  of  all 
Norwegian  grain  by  the  State. 

The  grain  is  to  be  sold  by  the  State  at  the  same  price  to  all  purchasers  and  the 
Stat<  is  to  buy  at  the  retail  price  charged  by  grain  businesses  for  milling  products. 
Further,  the  State  is  to  pay  all  inward  freights. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  establish  the  monopoly  as  an  independent  company  but  as  a 
State  concern  with  a  Budget  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Storting. 
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AUSTRALIA  ADOPTS   NEW  FORM   OF   INVOICE   AND   CERTIFICATE  OF 

VALUE 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  under  date  of  July  18,  1922,  writes  that  the  Australian  Customs  Department 
has  adopted  the  form  of  declaration  of  value  on  invoices  as  finally  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  London.  This  is  the  form  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Custom? 
Conference,  19=21  and  the  one  referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  966, 
August  5,  1922,  page  220,  in  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  certificate  required  by 
the  Australian  authorities  as  evidence  of  the  amount  of  customs  drawback  allowed 
in  the  exporting  country.  Mr.  Ross  adds  that  the  use  of  the  new  form  of  declaration 
is  compulsory  as  from  January  1,  1923,  but  will  be  accepted  at  any  time  before  that 
date  in  lieu  of  the  old  form.  The  old  form  is  the  one  set  forth  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Ross  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  853  of  June  7,  1920,  and  afterwards  revised  and  distri- 
buted as  a  leaflet.  With  the  new  declaration  of  value  is  adopted  the  form  of  invoice 
as  also  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference.  The  declaration  of  * 
value  and1  the  invoice  form  in  question  are  the  same  as  those  required  for  shipments 
to  New  Zealand  and  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  many  Canadian  exporters. 
Invoicing  in  ordinary  cases  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  now  the  same  except 
that  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  New  Zealand  a  certificate  of  origin  is  required  in 
addition  to  the  approved  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Synan,  Official  Representative  in  New  York  of  the  Australian  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Customs,  forwards  similar  advice  to  the  above,  with  some  addi- 
tional information.    Mr.  Synan  writes  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  new  form  will  not  apply  to  motor  cars  or  chassis  in  regard  to  which  the 
present  form  of  invoice  must  still  be  used.  The  form  of  invoice  required  for  motor 
cars  or  chassis  imported  into  Australia  is,  I  believe,  generally  understood  by  motor  car 
exporters  in  Canada.  The  special  form  of  invoice  for  motor  cars  and  chassis  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  duty  is  not  levied  on  these  goods  as  a  whole  but  at  different  rates  on 
the  component  parts.  The  best  plan  for  motor  car  and  chassis  exporters  to  adopt  in 
reference  to  drawback  would  be  to  add  to  the  declaration  (see  below)  another  clause 
as  per  paragraph  -1  of  the  new  certificate  stating  the  total  amount  of  drawback.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  different  rates  of  duty  on  the 
component  parts,  to  insert  the  proper  amount  of  drawback  against  each  item  on  the 
invoice,  viz. — chassis,  canopy,  windshield,  etc.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done 
mi  thodically  I  would  suggest  the  addition  of  another  column  to  the  invoice  headed 
"Amount  of  drawback  allowed  in  respect  of  the  separate  parts  in  this  invoice". 

The  declaration  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Synan  would  then  be  as  follows: 

"  I,  of  am  the 

Manufacturer  (or  Supplier)  (or  am  duly  authorized  to  make  this  declaration  on  behalf 
of  the  said  Manufacturer  or  Supplier)  of  the  goods  described  in  this  invoice,  and 
I  have  the  means  of  knowing  and  do  hereby  declare  that  the  particulars  shown  above 
as  to  the  respective  prices  charged  to  the  Australian  purchaser  and  to  Home  market 
buyers  correctly  represent  the  facts,  and  I  further  declare  that  the  net  Home  con- 
sumption prices  shown  hereon  for  the  various  component  parts  and  accessories  are 
not  less  than  the  net  prices  which  are  or  which  would  be  charged  for  such  parts  and 
accessories  if  and  when  sold  for  consumption  in  the  country  of  export  at  the  date  of 
shipment  to  Australia. 

"(4)  That  the  said  domestic  values  include  any  duty  leviable  in  resped  of  the  goods 
before  they  are  delivered  for  home  consumption,  and  that  on  exportation  a  drawback 

or  remission  of  duty  amounting  to   has  been/  will  be  allowed  by  the 

revenue  authorities  in  the  country  of  exportation." 


Witness:  ■ 

Date  


Signed  
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SIBERIAN  FUR  TRADE  SITUATION 

I  .  Gr<  ii  War  and  the  revolution  in  Russia  brought  in  essential  changes  in 
the  tur  trade  of  Siberia  and  the  Russian  Far  East,  writes  Trade  Commissioner 
0.  J.  Mayer,  Vladivostok,  in  the  United  States  Commierce  Reports.  While  in  pre- 
war times  the  famous  [rbit  year-markel  attracted  practically  all  of  the  furs  of  not 
only  western  Siberia,  bul  also  of  eastern  Siberia,  Vladivostok  | was  a  big  market 
for  the  furs  of  the  Okhotsk,  Kamchatka,  and  North  Primorsk  regions,  sometimes 
getting  a  pari  of  the  Yakutsk  furs  which  were  ordinarily  sent  to  Irbit  through 
Irkutsk.  Leipzig  was  the  great  foreign  market.  At  present,  Irbit  having  lost  its 
pre-war  significance,  Leipzig  is  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  /from  the  fur  trade  of 
Siberia.  The  furs  of  eastern  Siberia,  of  Yakutsk,  and  of  the  Russian  Far  East 
at  presenl  naturally  travel  toward  Harbin  and  Vladivostok,  especially  the  former, 
as  the  nearest  outlets  to  markets  abroad.  For  several  years  the  Chinese  comprador 
has  played  an  important  role  as  intermediary  between  the  Russian  fur  hunter  and 
traders  and  the  Chinese  market. 

It  has  always  been  argued  that  the  fur  trade  of  the  Russian  Far  East  is  best 
concentrated  in  Vladivostok  for  export  after  passing  official  control.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fur  trade  is  concentrated  in  Vladivostok,  a 
considerable  portion  of  furs  being  at  present  exported  through  the  Russo-Chinese 
frontier  by  Chinese  compradors  to  Manchuria  and  China.  In  addition,  many  fur 
skins  are  undoubtedly  exported  direct  from  the  Okhotsk  and  Kamchatka  coasts. 
The  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  furs  exported  from  Siberian  fur  regions  in 
1920  were  as  follows:  sable,  50,000  skins;  blue  fox,  5,000  skins;  sea  bear,  700  skins; 
white  fox,  50,000;  squirrel,  12,000,000;  sea  otter,  40;  ermine,  400,000;  red  fox, 
15.000:  cross  fox,  4,000;  and  black-brown  fox,  700  skins.  In  recent  years  annual 
exports  of  Siberian  furs  have  been  valued  at  thirty  to  forty  million  dollars. 

Furs  officially  registered  in  Vladivostok  for  export  during  1919,  and  coming 
principally  from  the  Okhotsk  and  Kamchatka  regions,  amounted  to  3,864,073  skins, 
representing  a  total  value  of  5,000,000  gold  rubles.  This  figure  does  not  include 
furs  exported  to  China  by  Chinese  compradors,  the  furs  smuggled  from  the  northern 
regions  of  the  Russian  Far  East,  nor  the  furs  of  Yakutsk,  which  under  ordinary 
conditions  would  also  be  sent  to  Vladivostok.  Since  1919,  however,  Vladivostok 
has  experienced  a  tremendous  falling  off  in  the  fur  trade  owing  to  political  insta- 
bility. 

GROWING  ARABIAN  INTEREST  IN  PUMPS 

A  large  potential  market  for  pumps  exists  in  Arabia,  says  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  desert  or  arid,  although  parts 
of  southwestern  Arabia  are  well  watered.  The  need  for  pumps  exists  in  all  sections, 
however.  In  many  cases  the  wells  are  over  100  feet  deep  in  the  drier  areas,  but 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  construction  with  primitive  methods  it  is  not  often  that 
depths  of  over  125  feet  are  attained.  The  most  general  method  of  drawing  water  is 
by  a  leather  bucket  and  rope,  without  windless  or  other  assistance,  except  in  some 
cases  when  a  camel  is  harnessed  to  the  bucket  rope. 

In  southern  Arabia,  particularly  in  the  Hadramaut  district,  a  growing  interest 
is  being  displayed  in  water-pumping  machinery.  This  district  is  well  watered  and 
fertile  in  pam,  but  is  cut  off  from  the  coast  by  a  dessert.  Experiments  in  this  dis- 
trict were  begun  last  year  with  a  power  pump,  and  the  results  have  been  so  satis- 
factory that  a  representative  of  a  local  sultan  is  planning  to  leave  for  the  United 
States  to  purchase  similar  pumps.    Efforts  at  irrigation  are  also  under  consideration. 
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SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Some  day  British  Honduras  will  have  that  attention  paid  to  its  development 
it  deserves.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  Empire.  Its 
greatest  need  is  transport,  the  fact  that  it  has  only  twenty-five  miles  of  railway 
speaking  for  itself.  Hence  not  even  its  wealth  of  valuable  timber  can  be  adequately 
exploited.  It  is  true  there  are  700  miles  of  roads,  but  only  about  thirty  miles  of 
these  are  anything  more  than  forest  trails.  There  is,  however,  talk  of  introducing 
motor  traction.  A  number  of  light  tractors,  mostly  of  American  pattern,  have 
already  been  imported,  and,  if  the  roads  can  be  improved,  this  form  of  transport 
should  become  increasingly  popular,  and  do  much  to  open  up  the  territory  to 
industrial  enterprise.  Motor  boats  might  also  be  used  with  advantage  on  the  rivers, 
which,  though  shallow,  are  navigable  for  considerable  distances.  Not  only  the  forest 
wealth  could  be  exploited,  but  much  could  be  done  in  plantation  enterprise,  such 
as  the  cultivation  of  cocoanuts,  bananas,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar.  What  British 
Honduras  needs  above  everything  is  initiative,  capital  and  organization.  Given 
these,  it  has  as  much  chance  to  make  progress  as  any  other  part  of  the  Empire;  but 
motor  traction  will  be  one  of  the  chief  aids  to  its  development. — British  Export  Gazette. 


MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  month  of  September: — 

For  Via  September 

Antigua  New  York  1,  2,  13,  16,  28,  SO 

Argentina  New  York  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Bahamas  New  York  8,  22 

Bermuda  New  York  2,  6,  9,  13 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  1,  5,  7,  9,  15,  21,  25,  26 

Brazil,  North  New  York  

Brazil,  South  New  York  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

British  Guiana  New  York  1,  8,  12,  13,  22,  26,  28 

Colombia  New  York  1,  5,  8,  9,  15,  22,  25,  26 

Costa  Rica  New  York — Every  Saturday 

Curacao  New  York  2  14,  16,  21,  28,  30 

Dominica  New  York  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  1,  8,  12,  13,  22,  26,  28 

French  Guiana  New  York  1,  8,  12,  13,  22,  26,  28 

Haiti  New  York  5,  8,  15,  22,  25 

Jamaica  New  York  1,  8,  9,  15,  22,  23,  29 

Martinique  New  York  1,  2,  13,  16,  28,  30 

Nicaragua  New  York  1,  5,  7,  9,  15,  21,  25,  26 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  1,  7,  9,  20,  21,  26 

Paraguay  New  York  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Peru  New  York — Every  Saturday 

Porto  Rico  New  York — Every  Saturday- 
Salvador  New  York — Every  Saturday 

Saint  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  1,  2,  13,  16,  28,  30 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep  New  York  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Uruguay  New  York  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Venezuela  New  York  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

AUGUST  29,  1922 

l-'oreigu  Kxehange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  Statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  August  *Jt>.  Those  for  the  week  ending  August  22  are  also  given 
for  the  Bake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 
August  22        August  29 


Parity 

1922 

1922 

n,.,faln 

£ 

1.00 

$4  .86 

$4.4790 

«!4 

4(502 

Fr 

.193 

079S 

0773 

1 1  a  1  v 

.193 

.  0451 

0439 

Florin 

.402 

.  3897 

3892 

Fr. 

,  ■ 

.193 

.0754 

0  7  3  5 

.193 

.1565 

1555 

Portugal  

.  .  Esc. 

1 . 08 

.0725 

0550 

Switzerland  . .  . 

.   .  .  Fr. 

.193 

.1909 

1905 

Germany  

Mk. 

.238 

.  0007 

0008 

Greece  

,   ,  .  Dr. 

.193 

.  0324 

0325 

Kr. 

.  268 

.1745 

1686 

Kr. 

.  2  6  8 

.  2657 

2646 

Kr. 

.268 

.2166 

2150 

Yen 

.  498 

.4790 

.  4797 

.    ,  R. 

2s. 

.2927 

2913 

..  ..$ 

$1  .00 

1 .0009 

1 

0006 

.  .   .  .$ 

.49846 

.4866 

.4839 

.4245 

.3640 

.3627 

.3245 

.1351 

.1336 

Roumania  

.   .  .Lei 

.193 

Jamaica  

.  .  ..£ 

4.86 

4.4985 

4 

.4727 

Shanghai,  China 

.  ...Tael 

.631 

.7757 

.7816 

Batavia.  Java.  . 

Guilder 

.402 

.3841 

3839 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

ments .  . 

.  .    .  .$ 

.49 

.5179 

5227 

..  ..$ 

1  . 

"i 

Barbados  

..  ..$ 

1  . 

1 

..  ..$ 

1  . 

..  ..$ 

1  . 

1 

..% 

1  . 

1? 
1 

92  3i/32_96 

3/32  92 

5/iG — 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

St.  Lucia  

.  .  .  .$ 

i. 

St.  Vincent.  .    . . 

.  .  .."$ 

l. 

1 

..  ..$ 

i. 

J 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's, 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines.  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

339.  Grain,  cereals  and  flour. — A  Dublin  firm  who  are  optimistic  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  direct  shipment  to  Ireland,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  reliable 
Canadian  millers  and  exporters  of  cereals,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  oatmeal  and  flour. 

340.  Flour. — A  well  and  favourably  known  Jamaican  firm  of  brokers  are  desirous 

of  selling  on  a  commission  basis,  Canadian  flour. 
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341.  Flour,  stock  feeds  and  oats,  etc. — A  reliable  Jamaican  manufacturer's 
representative  is  desirous  of  selling  on  a  commission  basis,  flour,  stock  feeds,  oats, 
etc.,  for  Canadian  firms. 

342.  Flour. — A  New  York  commission  firm  with  agents  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill  which  would 
be  in  a  position  to  extend  time  credits. 

343.  Canned  fruit. — A  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  firms 
desirous  of  developing  a  market  in  Holland  for  canned  fruits. 

344.  Dry  vegetables,  seeds,  oil  cakes,  etc. — A  reliable  French  firm  are  desirou- 
of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dry  vegetable  seeds,  oil  cakes  and 
similar  products.  This  firm  only  act  as  agents  of  foreign  firms  exporting  to  France 
and  desire  prices  to  be  c.i.f. 

345.  Hay. — A  Cardiff  firm  wish  to  buy  100  tons  of  Canadian  hay  mixtures  at 
around  £7  10s.  c.i.f.  Cardiff  per  ton  (long). 

346.  Feedstuffs.  dry  goods,  perfumery,  etc. — A  firm  doing  business  in  Barbados 
on  a  strictly  commission  basis  are  desirous  of  selling  feedstuffs  (oats,  oilmeal  and 
pollard),  dry  goods  (neckwear,  hosiery,  underwear,  haberdashery  and  silks),  per- 
fumery and  confectionery  (fancy  biscuits),  for  Canadian  firms. 

347.  Cornmeal. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Barbados  are  desirous  of  selling 
cornmeal.  in  bags  of  196  pounds,  or  in  half  bags,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour  and  finely 
ground . 

348.  Canned  salmon. — A  London  firm  wish  to  secure  the  agency  for  Greal 
Britain  of  a  first-class  firm,  not  already  represented,  exporting  canned  salmon. 

349.  Canned  salmon,  sardines  and  preserved  fruits. — A  commission  agent 
in  Barbados  is  desirous  of  selling  for  Canadian  firms,  canned  salmon  in  1  pound  tins, 
and  sardines  in  18,  20  and  22  millimetre  sizes;  also  preserved  fruit  in  tins  and  bottles. 

350.  Canned  salmon. — An  important  Dutch  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon.  They  are  especially  interested  in  red  salmon, 
first  quality,  in  1/1  and  1  2  oval  flat  tins. 

Miscellaneous 

351.  Wire. — A  Birmingham  commission  agent,  with  an  extensive  connection  in 
the  Midlands,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rivet  and  screw  wire, 
tinned  mattress  wire,  and  galvanized  link  wire. 

352.  Nuts  and  bolts. — A  Midland  commission  agent  desires  to  act  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  nuts  and  bolts  (dull),  ^-inch  to  1-inch. 

353.  Spelter. — An  old-established  agent  in  Birmingham  desires  quotations,  etc.. 
for  Canadian  spelter  and  galvanizing. 

354.  Glass  ink  bottles. — A  reliable  firm  in  Johannesburg  desire  urgently,  the 
keenest  possible  quotations  per  gross  bottles,  cii.f.  Durban,  with  samples  of  glass  ink 
bottles  of  light  weight,  but  strong,  1  ounce,  lh  ounces  and  2  ounces  capacity,  of  all 
shapes. 

355.  Ink  powders. — A  reliable  firm  in  Johannesburg  desire  ink  powders,  blue- 
black,  red,  violet  and  green,  water-soluble. 

356.  Agencies. — A  Canadian  commission  agent  resident  in  New  York  with 
twenty  years'  experience  in  Latin  American  trade,  is  desirous  of  representing  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  interested  in  exporting  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South 
America. 

357.  Engines. — A  Calcutta  firm  is  prepared  to  undertake  distribution  throughout 
the  whole  of  India  of  crude  oil  and  kerosene  burning  engines  similar  in  style  to  the 
"  Novo  "  engine  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

35S.  Bedsteads. — A  Calcutta  firm  of  importers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
furniture,  are  willing  to  undertake  representation  for  the  whole  of  India  of  black 
japanned  combination  bedstads  of  the  type  manufactured  by  Geo.  Gale  &  Company. 
Birmingham. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

tt   change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 
From  Quebec 

To  CHERBOURG,  HAMBURG,  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  5;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
-  ipe,  Ltd.,  Sept  L9;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  Oct.  3. 

To  Liverpool.-  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Ci  kSGOW.—  Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  7. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — C orinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  8;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  8;  Meg  antic,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  9;  Canadian  Challenger, 
Canadian  Government   Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  13;   Victorian,  Canadian  Pacific 
3hip8,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  16;  Canopic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Sept.  16;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  22; 
!     mia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  23;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  23; 

.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  29;  Begina,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  London. — Hoerda,  I.  C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  4;  Canadian  Commander, 
Canadian  d< 'vermm-nt  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  7;  Anionia,  Cunard  Line.  Sept.  9; 
Vi  \lavia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  16;  Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  23;  Andania,  Cunard 
Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  Gh  LSGOW. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Tunisian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  9;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd..  Sept. 
16;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  20;  Gracia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  22;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.. 
Sept.  23 ;  Cassandra,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  14;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line, 
Sept.  21. 

To  Avonmouth. — Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Welshman,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  16;  Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  16;  Cabotia, 
Anclmr-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  23;  Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  7 ;  Manchester 
Regiment,  Manchester  Line.  Sept.  14;  Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  Sept. 
21;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  28. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  8;  Cairnmona, 
Thomson  Line,  Sept.  15;  Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  22;  Cairnross,  Thomson 
Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Vedic, 
Star-Dominion  Line.   Sept.  20;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  16. 

To  Dublin. — Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  18. 
To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  17. 

To  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  12;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line, 
Sept.  17;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  24. 

To  Cork. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  18. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  20. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Western 
Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  16;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 

Sept.  27. 
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To  Havre. — Gurth,  I.C  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  9; 
Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  30, 

To  Hamburg. — Hoerda,  I.  C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  4;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
Sept.  5;  Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
Sept.  16;  Lord  Antrim.  Head  Line,  Sept.  25;  Merry  Mount,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  28. 

To  Rotterdam. — Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Sept.  5;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line, 
Sept.  25 ;  Merry  Mount,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  28. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  13. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Mattawa,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize  (British  Honduras).— 
Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  14. 

To  South  America. — Halocrates,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine.  Sept.  6;  Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd., 
Sept.  23. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  6. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Mexico,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Sept.  17;  Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Oct.  1. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston  and  Outports  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford 
&  Black,  Sept.  7. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Sept.  15 ;  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Sept.  29. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  L,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  Sept.  9,  16. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  October. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  middle  September. 

To  London,  Hull,  and  Leith  (Bergen  and  Christiania  if  inducements  offer).— 
Anten,  Transoceanic  Co.,  early  Sept.;  Frogner,  Transoceanic  Co.,  late  Sept. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Havre  and  One  Continental  Port. — Alaska,  French  Line,  Sept.  12;  Indiana, 
French  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Toughing,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early 
September. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  early  October. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  22;  MaJcura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept. 
30;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Oct.  21. 
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To  Yokohama,  Roll,  Moji.  SHANGHAI,  HoNO  Iyo.ng,  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru, 
<  >>aku  Shoson  Kaisha,  Sept.  13. 

I  "  Yokohama  LND  Kobe.    Toyooha  Maru,  Xippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  25. 

To  Yokohama.  Shanghai.  Manila,  and  ITong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  2£, 

I  -  Fokoiia.ma.  Kom:.  Nagasaki  Shanghai.  Manila,  and  ITong  Kong. — Empress 
■  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  7;  Africa  Mora,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Sept  23;  Empress  of  Asia.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5. 

To  Bai  v n  i  \ .  CheriboNj  Swi  akwo.  Sourabaya,  and  all  Dutch  East  Indies  Ports. 
-  Arakan,  IHngwall,  ('cits  and  Co.  (Agents),  Sept.  4. 

r©  YOKOHAMA  UJD  SHANGHAI.-  C&nadia/n  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marino.  Oct.  25. 

[u  Kobe,  Shanghai  Song  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Lino.  Oct.  12. 

To  Napier,  New  Ply  mou  th,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  and  Sydney. — Waihemo, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Sept.  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Adeladoe. — Haurahi,  Canadian 
Australasian  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian 
C .vornniont  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  12. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Farmer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Sept.  6;  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Sept.  16,  and  sailings  every 
ten  days  thereafter. 


MARKET    FOR    SHOES   IN  PALESTINE 

With  increasing  immigration,  Palestine  is  likely  to  become  a  large  and  potential 
kel  for  the  sale  of  footwear.  So  far,  the  type  of  shoe  most  popular  for  men  is 
English  type  of  the  ''brogue"  class,  which  combines  dressiness  with  stability  and 

rt,  and  is  ideal  for  the  wear  which  a  shoe  must  give  in  a  country  like  Pales- 
The  women  who  wear  occidental  shoes  prefer  French  styles  in  black  and  tan. 
with  the  popular  French  high  heels.  Suede  and  buckskin  are  very  popular,  and 
grey  and  brown  are  the    predominating  colours.      There  is  a  good  opening  for  the 

Kind  of  boy's  shoe,  which  should  be  made  of  a  very  strong,  durable  leather,  with 

Lis,  and  an  iron  cleat  for  the  heel.  A  shoe  which  has  a  large  sale  in  Palestine 
is  ;i  heellesa  half  shoe  with  elk-hide  soles  and  canvas  or  buckskin  uppers.  With  tennis 
.   one  of  the  most  popular  summer  sports,  rubber-soled  tennis  shoes  should 

and  a  growing  market.  Expensive  shoes  for  the  higher  classes  of  English  and 
Americas  residents  in  Palestine  could  also  be  sold  in  small  lots.  There  are  no  stores 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  shoes  in  Palestine.  Most  importing  firms  work  on 
quite  small  capital,  and  purchases  of  goods  abroad  are  often  made  in  minimum  quan- 
tities, with  the  result  tha!,  there  are  no  large  unabsorbed  stocks  of  boots  and  shoes. 
D  era  rarely  re-order  until  their  stocks  are  actually  exhausted.  One  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  developing  business  in  Palestine  is  the  question  of  credit.  A  certain 
quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  will  sell  on  payments  against  documents,  but  to  develop 
any  considerable  business  it  is  essential  that  some  credit  be  given,  and  that  the  prices 
quoted  should  be  such  as  will  enable  the  retailer  at  least  25  per  cent  on  his  investment. 
According  to  statistics  compiled  at  the  American  Consulate  at  Jerusalem,  the  total 
quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  imported  into  Palestine  last  year  was  56,554  pairs,  valued 
at  $115,624,  as  compared  with  53,593  pairs,  valued  at  $110,792,  in  1920.  Great  Britain 
furnished  nearly  half  the  value  of  footwear  imported  in  1921,  her  total  being  17,09:) 
pairs,  valued  at  $55,588,  the  United  States  supplying  4,695  pairs,  valued  at  $19,404. 
Egypt  supplied  a  cheaper  class  of  footwear  to  the  extent  of  27,983  pairs,  valued  at 
$27,032. 
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{For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,    17   and   19    Boulevard   des   Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  fh^se  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  c  atalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  It  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb.  Reconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Rosa  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney.  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  lfcColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  .faris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Walermttl. 


India  and  Ceylon. 


Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.    McL.    Clarke,   Via   Carlo   Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian* 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,   The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONER  G.   B.   JOHNSON'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Major  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  ha6  arrived 
in  Canada  and  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  throughout  the  Dominion  in  order  to  visit 
manufacturers  and  exporters  interested  in  the  Scottish  and  Irish  markets.  Major 
Johnson  will  be  in  Montreal  until  September  13,  in  Quebec  city  from  September 
16  to  18,  and  at  Thetford  Mines,  September  18  and  19. 

On  September  20  he  begins  his  tour  of  Ontario  at  Toronto,  where  he  will  remain 
until  October  4.  Peterborough  will  be  visited  October  5;  Hamilton,  October  6  to  10; 
St.  Catharines,  October  11  to  13;  Guelph,  October  14;  Kitchener,  October  16;  Brant- 
ford,  October  IT  and  18;  Woodstock,  October  19  to  21;  Windsor,  October  22  to  25; 
and  London,  October  26  and  27.  Major  Johnson  will  reach  Winnipeg  on  October  30; 
Vancouver  will  be  visited  November  2  to  5;  and  he  is  due  to  arrive  back  in  Ottawa 
on  November  10.  Firms  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commissioner,  or  of 
being  brought  in  touch  with  him,  should  without  delay  communicate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements 
may  be  made.  , 

BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sends  under  date 
September  4  the  following  cable  descriptive  of  business  and  financial  conditions  in 
Australia : — 

In  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand  whicb  became 
operative  September  1,  129  items  were  specifically  dealt  with  and  balance  of  items 
in  tariff  of  each  country  automatically  become  subject  to  British  preferential  rate 
Australian  rolling  mills  recently  obtained  substantial  orders  for  rails  from  state- 
owned  railways  and  general  production  of  steel  products  not  having  been  resumed, 
fair  orders  have  been  placed  oversea  on  keenly  competitive  basis.  Through  existing 
plethora  of  Australian  funds  in  London,  to  be  augmented  by  substantial  distribution 
of  realizations  on  wool,  a  reduction  in  Montreal  and  London  commercial  paper  rates 
is  shortly  anticipated.  Little  of  last  season's  wheat  left;  for  export  nominally  5s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  flour  quoted  £10  5s.  per  ton.  While  no  marked  revival  in  commerce,  the 
volume  of  orders  being  placed  oversea  has  considerably  increased  recently,  and  with 
approach  of  spring  under  generally  excellent  climatic  conditions,  the  trading  out- 
look is  much  improved. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W,  McL.  Clahke 

M  an,  August  17,  L9-22.  The  Last  few  weeks  iii  Italy  have  been  fraught  with 
disturbing  political  and  social  events,  while  the  financial  and  industrial  situation  of 
the  country  shows  no  amelioration  and  is  even  for  the  moment  more  discouraging. 

The  Facta  Ministry  was  defeated,  resigned  and  eventually , came  back  to  power; 
took  place  a  nation  wide  general  strike  attended  with  repellant  episodes  and 
Ihe  clash  ol  armed  parties;  agricultural  reports  indicate  all  grain  crops  to  be  below 
those  of  last  year;  industry  has  been  still  more  handicapped;  the  Finance  Minister 
has  disclosed  a  budget  deficit  of  6J  billion  lire;  the  national  debt  has  kept  on  increas- 
ing  space;  the  note  circulation  has  been  slightly  inflated;  a  heavy  decrease  has  taken 
in  corporate  capital;  the  Lire  has  kept  on  depreciating;  the  commercial  markets 
are  pra  Jtically  all  at  a  standstill;  and  the  cost  of  living  lias  soared  a  bit  higher.  On 
the  other  hand,  hunk  deposits  have  gone  up;  the  state  revenue  has  increased;  a.  more 
favourable  trade  balance  it-  recorded;  and  small  gains  have  been  registered  on  the 
Pouxse.    Fuller  particulars  follow. 

THE  POLITICAL  PHASE 

The  Facta  Ministry,  improvised  at  the  opening  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  fell 
by  a  vote  of  288  to  103  during  July  and  coincidently  on  the  same  day  as  the, collapse 
of  the  resulting  conference  at  The  Hague.  After  a  two  weeks'  interval,  during-  which 
time  five  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  different  political  leaders  to  form  a 
eabinet,  Facta  was  again  called  upon  by  the  King  to  compose  a  new  ministry,  and 
this  ministry  appeared  before  the  Chamber,  during  the  second  week  of  August  with 
hut  slight  changes  from  the  ministry  resigned.  A  vote  of  confidence  has  since  'been 
passed — 275  to  121 — and  hence  Facta  will  carry  on  during  the  summer  recess  as 
premier.  Group  tactics  and  sectional  interests  seem  to  be  dominating  the  politics 
of  Italy,  and  political  passions  are  marring  any  parliamentary  unity  of  action.  With 
a  strong  Democratic  party,  itself  subdivided  four  or  five  times,  with  Catholics, 
Socialists  (divided  ^between  Collaborationists,  Anti-Collaborationists  and  Extrem- 
ists), Fascisti  (Moderate,  and  ultra-Nationalists),  with  Reformists,  Radicals,  Lib- 
erals and  other  petty  groups  existing  and  with  each  vaunting  its  own  particular 
party  shibboleth,  there  is  a  reason  for  discordant '  viewpoints  and  for  the  lack  of  a 
national  ideal.  But  even  though  politically  Italy  may  be  fumbling  and  groping,  the 
sis  of  her  political  life  is  broadening  and  the  tendency  lis  toward  making  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  sovereign  and  rendering  the  opportunist  forms  of  government 
obsolete.  !'■ 

THE  SOCIAL  SITUATION 

Unfortunately  the  whole  of  Italy  has  been  a  social  storm-centre  during  the  past 
month.  Early  in  July,  Socialists  and  Fascisti  were  almost  everywhere  snarling  and 
snapping  at  each  other's  heels,  and  a  partial  general  strike  of  two  or  three  days' 
duration  was  called  in  the  north  and  west.  This  was  only  terminated  when  the 
Facts  Mini-try  fell  and  fresh  social  recriminations  took  place.  The  Socialists  again 
proelaimed  a  nation-wide  general  strike  which,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  paralyze 
Italy's  everyday  life,  thanks  principally  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  Fascisti,  who 
have  this  time  dealt  another  crushing  defeat  to  communistic  adventurers.  In  the 
heat  of  this  social  combat  over-severe  and  occasionally  death-dealing  blows  "were 
unavoidably  given,  and  the  sad  results  of  the  conflict  between  the  subversive  and 
national  elements  are  only  compensated  by  the  victory  of  the  integrating  forces. 
Anarchical  manoeuvres  were  no  match  for  public  opinion  and  patriotic  feeling,  and 
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instead  of  crippling  the  country  the  Extreme  Socialists  have  seen  their  meeting 
places  battered  down  and  their  weakening  influence  still  further  diminished.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  such  a  social  toll  will  need  to  be  exacted  soon  again. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PHASE 

July,  writes  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  was  favourable  for 
harvest  operations.  The  drought,  however,  was  adverse  for  herbaceous  crops,  and 
particularly  for  unirrigated  maize.  On  August  1  the  condition  of  the  maize  crop 
was  average  and  the  rice  crop  was  good. 

The  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  provisionally  estimates  the  wheat  crop  of 
Italy  at  4,420,000  metric  tons,  or  a  reduction  of  270,000  metric  tons  from  the  average 
crop.  The  rye  crop  is  placed  at  89-1  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop  and  103-9  per  cent 
of  the  average  crop  for  1916-20;  barley  at  76-7  per  cent  and  95-9  per  cent  respectively; 
and  oats  at  79-2  per  cent  and  91  per  cent  respectively.  Grapes  stand  in  need  of 
rain  almost  everywhere  for  their  full  development.  In  August  the  crop  conditions 
were,  however,  reported  average.  Olives  have  rather  suffered  in  several  of  the 
southern  provinces  as  a  result  of  the  dryness  of  the  season. 

•  INDUSTRIAL  PHASE 

Industry. — Industry  in  general  has  been  greatly  hampered  during  the  past 
month  by  the  two  general  strikes  called  by  the  Extreme  Labour  party.  Xaturally 
the  repercussion  of  these  and  other  labour  troubles  is  poignantly  felt  throughout  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  Business  failures  continue  to  increase,  and  naturally 
impose  a  heavy  drain  on  available  resources. 

Invested  and  withdrawn  capital. — The  total  capital  invested  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1922  in  Italian  joint-stock  ccmpanies  amounted  to  1,610  million  lire 
as  compared  with  2,131  million  lire  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  1.213  million  lire  were  withdrawn  during  January- June,  1922,  over 
against  the  writing  off  of  191  million  lire  during  the  same  six  months  of  1921.  Thus 
the  total  incease  in  invested  capital  amounted  to  39"7  million  lire  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1922,  as  compared  with  1,940  million  lire  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1921. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PHASE 

The  budgetary  deficit. — The  budget  speech  of  the  late  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
shows  that  Italy  has  to  face  a  budget  deficit  of  about  6^  billion  lire  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1922.  In  judging  this  situation,  and  in  comparing  it  more  especially 
with  that  of  France,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Italian  budget  includes  such 
expenditure  as  war  pensions,  now  numbering  790, S80,  at  an  annual  cost  of  1,162 
million  lire,  and  reconstruction  and  indemnities  for  war  losses  which  have  cost  Italy 
up  to  date  13,350  million  lire.  Xaturally  if  these  expenses,  which  weigh  on  the 
budget  to  the  extent  of  some  3,000  million  lire  annually,  were  fully  reimbursed  by 
the  ex-enemies  as  provided  by  the  peace  treaties,  the  Italian  budgetary  position  would 
be  greatly  improved.  But  up  till  now  Italy  has  received  on  account  of  reparations 
in  currency  and  in  kind  (coal,  dyestuffs,  medicines)  barely  one-third  of  this  amount 
or  some  1,000  million  lire.  Italy,  however,  prefers  to  deal  with  facts  and  rightly 
inscribes  these  extra  outlays  on  the  debit  side  of  the  budget  without  placing  any 
hope  for  offset  under  receipts. 

The  present  deficit  is  also  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  non-recurrent  expendi- 
ture, as  e.g.,  1,608  million  lire  for  the  liquidating  of  war  costs,  and  some  600  million 
lire  for  state  purchases  of  supplies,  an  expenditure  which  now  ceases,  and  by  increased 
disbursement  for  salaries  and  pensions  in  the  civil  service,  and  on  railways,  posts 
and  telephones,  and  public  works,  etc. 
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S  million  lire  were  last  year  devoted  to  the  construction  and  improve- 

ment of  public  works  alone,  largely  in  relief  of  unemployment  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
vailing- industrial  depression.  The  minister  closed  his  diagnosis  of  the  financial 
situation  bj  a  Btrioture  for  a  resolute  policy  of  retrenchment,  and  this  pronouncement 
I  81]  been  BOOOnded  by  his  successor  to  the  treasury  post  in  the  new  Facta  Min- 
is try.  It  took  Italy  twelve  years  from  1SG2  to  1875  of  penurious  finance  and  econ- 
omic  privations  to  balance  her  budget  after  the  struggle  for  national  unity,  and  this 
\  has  on  three  subsequent  occasions  been  duplicated.  If  then  that  same  economy 
which  is  so  constantly  practised  in  private  life  will  again  motive  Italy's  financial  policy, 
and  it'  hand  in  hand  with  this  economy  there  goes  a  moderating  and  equalizing  of  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  the  country  may  look  to  the  future  with  every  confidence. 

It  :'  .'s  national  debt. — The  total  national  debt  of  Italy  rose  from  107,238  million 
liri  □  Juni  30,  L921,  to  LH3.930  million  lire  on  May  31,  1922,  including  the  foreign 
li  bl  which,  calculated  at  par,  stands  at  21,361  million  lire.  Italy's  floating  debt 
amounted  on  June  30,  1922,  to  about  30  billion  lire  in  Treasury  notes,  of  which 
23,862  million  lire  were  short-dated  bonds  in  circulation.  Evidently  there  is  need  of 
consolidating  these  large  figures. 

Note  circulation. — The  latest  statistics  available  show  that  an  increase  of  some 
532  million  lire  took  place  in  the  note  circulation  of  the  issuing  banks  during  th# 
month  of  June,  and  that  the  note  circulation  on  June  30,  1922,  stood  at  17,899 
million  lire. 

B  *  sits. — Deposits  in  the  commercial  banks  at  2,073-7  million  lire  on 

Mlay  31,  1322,  were  some  24-4  million  lire  higher  than  on  April  30,  1922.  Deposits 
in  the  three  issuing  banks  at  1,349  million  lire  were,  however,  50  million  lire  less  at 
the  end  of  June  than  at  the  end  of  May.  The  report  of  the  savings  banks  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1925'  place  their  deposits  at  8,291  million  lire  on  March  31,  or  some  205 
million  lire  higher  than  at  the  end  of  January,  1922,  while  the  deposits  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  were  8,345  million  lire  at  the  end  of  April,  1922,  or  167  million 
lire  higher  than  at  the  end  of  J anuary,  1922. 

jRi  venue  receipts. — Italy's  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  (July- June) 
amounted  tc  12,691,700,000  lire  as  compared  with  11,068,900,000  lire  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  If  100  is  taken  as  the  index  number  of  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14, 
651-6  would  represent  the  index  number  for  1921-22  and  532-2  for  1920-21. 

Bank  discount  rate. — The  bank  discount  rate  was  reduced  from  6  to  5J  per 
cent  on  July  10.  This  is  the  first  change  which  has  taken  place  since  May,  1920,  when 
the  bank  discount  rate  rose  from  5£  to  6  per  cent. 

National  Bank  of  Credit. — The  operations  of  the  National  Bank,  of  Credit  which 
has  taken  over  the  old  Italian  Discount  Bank  began  early  in  July.  For  the  present 
its  work  is  confined  principally  to  the  task  of  winding  up  the  liquidation  of  its  pre- 
decessor. 

Foreign  capital  invested  in  Italy. — With  a  view7  to  encouraging  the  investment 
of  foreign  capital  in  Italian  business  enterprises,  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  drafted 
a  bill  providing  that  bonds  issued  by  Italian  companies  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
erection  or  enlargement  of  industrial  plants  of  importance  to  the  economic  life  of 
the  nation,  for  land  reclamation  works,  harbour  construction  and  enlargement,  or 
railway  construction,  will  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

Remittances  from  emigrants. — The  remittances  from  Italian  emigrants  sent 
into  Italy  through  the  Bank  of  Naples  in  1921  amounted  to  711,548,721  lire,  of  wh'ich 
621,973.590  lire  came  from  the  United  States,  21,144,517  lire  from  Canada,  21,566.040 
from  Brazil,  and  46,278,532  lire  from  Argentina.  There  was  a  decline  of  269,207,661 
lire  as  compared  with  the  sums  transmitted  through  the  same  agency  in  1920.  The 
remittances  made  through  the  Bank  of  Naples  are  usually  about  one  quarter  of  the 
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total  amount  sent  to  Italy  by  Italian  emigrants,  but  in  1921  the  ratio  was  much 
smaller,  as  in  that  year  the  total  amount  remitted  from  the  United  States  alone 
amounted  to  3,689  million  lire. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  PHASE 

The  adverse  balance  of  trade  amounted  to  1,483  million  lire  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1922,  as  compared  with  2,352  million  lire  for  the  same  period  of  1921. 
Imports  for  the  three  months  January-March,  1922,  totalled  some  3,538  million  lire, 
and  exports  some  2f055  million  lire.    Exports  were  thus  58  per  cent  of  imports. 

It  is  now  possible  to  show  the  subdivision  of  Italian  imports  and  exports  for  the 
calendar  year  1921.    These  may  be  divided  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 
Million  Lire     Million  Lire 


Raw  materials   6,620  996 

Semi  manufactured  materials   2,573  3,033 

Manufactures   2,736  3,613 

Foodstuffs   8,126  1,578 


Total   20,055  9,220 


The  local  political  and  social  background  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  lira 
during  the  past  month',  while  reparation  reports  and  a  falling  franc  also  unfavourably 
affected  the  currency.  It  has  been  reported,  moreover,  that  Italy  is  to  be  in  the  market 
for  quite  heavy  purchases  of  grain,  and  this  factor  too  has  not  stood  for  steadiness  or 
betterment.  Speculation  has  also  apparently  played  its  own  sinister  part  in  inflation. 
From  21-37  lire  to  dollar  and  from  94-22  lire  to  pound  sterling  on  July  1,  exchange 
dropped  22  to  22-77  and  101-05  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  July,  but  appreciated 
again  to  22-02  and  98  by  the  end  of  the  month.  There  is  no  upward  tendency  at  date  of 
writing. 

THE  SECURITY  MARKET 

The  month'  of  July  witnessed  comparatively  little  trading  on  the  Bourse,  although 
a  certain  optimism  was  evident  in  some  industrial  quarters,  especially  textiles  and 
chemicals.  Of  the  78  securities  quoted  on  the  Milan  Bourse,  32  moved  up  397  points, 
40  dropped  2'99  points,  and  6  showed  no  July  change.  Both  of  the  gilt-edged  Govern- 
ment securities,  the  Consolidated  and  the  Rendita,  slightly  fell  off  and  were  1|  and 
2  points  lower  respectively  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  MARKETS 

Midsummer  in  Italy  is  not  conducive  to  general  commercial  activity,  and  most  of 
the  markets  report  dullness  and  few  transactions.  The  textile  group  of  traders  seem 
alone  in  booking  and  effecting  important  orders.  The  fresh  fruit  markets  naturally 
continue  busy  on  account  of  seasonal  trading. 

THE  ITALIAN  TARIFF  AND  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS 

(1)  The  coefficient  of  increase  relating  to  the  duty  on  sugar  of  the  first  class 
has  by  ministerial  decree  of  July  12  been  reduced  from  1  to  0-7.  In  other  words  the 
tariff  on  such  sugar,  ;.c.  sugar  which  refined  yields  more  than  94  per  cent,  is  reduced 
from  36  lire  (gold)  to  36-60  lire  per  quintal. 

(2)  The  price  fixed  for  the  first  half  of  August  for  certificates  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  Italian  customs  duties  is  422  lire  or  i.e.  a  surcharge  of  322  per  cent 
when  duties  are  paid  in  paper.  The  price  fixed  for  the  second  half  of  July  was  426 
lire  for  100  gold  lire. 
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[|  la  officially  announced  thai  the  commercial  convention  between  Poland 
1     n   signed  during  the  Genoa  Conference  has  now  been  ratified  and  put  into 

<  tTee!  by  royal  decree. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

According  to  Btatistics  of  wholesale  prices  just  published  the  cost  of  living  in 
M  □  during  July  increased  S*8S  per  cent  over  the  month  of  June,  and  is  some 
11-21  per  cent  higher  than  during  July  of  last  year. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 
(1)  Statistical  Notes  on  India's  Foreign  Trade 

INDIA  NOW  HAS  FAVOURABLE  TRADE  BALANCE 

Calcutta,  August  1,  1922. — The  official  returns  of  India's  foreign  trade  for  the 
months  April  to  June,  1922,  show  a  favourable  visible  trade  balance  of  about 
50  million  dollars,  as  compared  with  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1921  of  some  35  million  dollars.  The  grand  total  of  imports  and 
exp<  >rts  foi  these  three  months  of  1922wasl24  crores  of  rupees  as  compared  with  120  crores 

;nees  for  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1921,  or  an  increase  of  3  per  cent. 
The  value  of  imports  decreased  by  19  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  exports  increased 
by  nearly  30  per  cent.  Raw  jute  and  cotton,  oils,  seeds  and  dressed  hides  account 
for  thifl  large  increase  in  exports,  while  the  values  of  nearly  all  commo'dities  imported 

<  d  losses  with  the  exception  of  coal,  machinery  and  railway  plant  and  rolling 
stock. 

NOTABLE  INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN  TRADE 

Imports  of  Canadian  goods  into  India  for  the  three  months  of  1922  amounted 
in  value  to  nearly  12  lakhs  or  350,000  dollars,  as  compared  with  3£  lakhs  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  latter  total  represented 
Ford  motor  care,  but  this  year  only  50  per  cent  of  the  three  months'  total  represents 
motor  cars  of  all  makes,  indicating  that  a  greater  variety  of  Canadian  goods  is  now 
reaching  India  than  was  the  case  last  year.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  motor  cars 
imported  from  Canada  increased  from  105  during  April-June  of  last  year  to  301  in 
April- June  of  this  year,  the  latter  figure  comparing  with  405  cars  from  the  United 
States  and  75  from  Great  Britain.  About  34  per  cent  of  the  motor  cars  now  being 
imported  into  India  are  made  in  Canada,  and  include  not  only  Fords  but  those 
turned  out  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation  of  Canada.  The  increase  in  the 
customs  tariff  on  motor  cars  from  20  to  30  per  cent  has  almost  completely  paralyzed 
the  trade  in  heavy  expensive  machines,  while  favouring  the  importation  of  the  light 
and  inexpensive  type  of  car  manufactured  in  Canada. 

INCREASED  GERMAN  IMPORTS 

The  value  of  German  goods  brought  into  the  country  for  the  three  months  shows 
a  remarkable  expansion  in  value  to  308  lakhs  as  compared  with  128  lakhs  for  the 
three  months  of  last  year.  Imports  from  Japan  dropped  in  value  from  447  lakhs  to 
276  lakhs,  from  the  United  States  from  766  lakhs  to  388  lakhs,  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  from  3,879  lakhs  to  3,319  lakhs.  In  April-June  last  year  Germany  stood 
sixth  in  the  import  trade  of  India,  but  this  year  she  stands  third  and  runs  the  United 
States  very  close  for  second  place. 
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INCREASE  LN  TONNAGE  TO  INDIAN  PORTS 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  discharging  cargoes  in  Indian  ports  increased  from  3.542.000 
ions  in  April-June  of  last  year  to  4,100.000  tons  in  April-June  of  this  year.  German 
tonnage  increased  from  S,500  tons  to  117,600  tons. 

FOREIGN"  TRADE  "OF  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  BOMBAY.  1921-22 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  practically  all  of  which 
passes  through  the  port  of  Bombay,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1922, 
amounted  to  a  total  of  227  crores  of  rupees  or  roughly  675  million  dollars,  as  com- 
pared with  249  crores  of  rupees  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  156  crores  of 
rupees  as  the  annual  average  for  the  five  years  ending  1913-14.  Imports  of  private 
merchandise  decreased  in  value  from  125  crores  in  1920-21  to  96  crores  in  1921-22, 
while  imports  of  gold  and  silver  increased  from  22  crores  to  30  crores. 

In  his  review  of  the  trade  of  the  Presidency  issued  this  month,  and  from  which 
these  figures  are  taken,  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  port  of  Bombay  writes  as 
follows : 

"  There  can  only  be  the  one  opinion  that  the  year  1921-22  was  a  disappointing 
and  disastrous  one  for  trade.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  India  was  passing 
through  an  acute  period  of  trade  depression.  The  general  trade  prosperity  which 
followed  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  proved  to  be  but  transient, 
and  from  June,  1920,  onwards  a  severe  reaction  took  place.  The  ill-effects  of  a 
poor  monsoon  in  1920-21  still  made  themselves  felt  and  were  not  counteracted  to 
any  appreciable  extent  by  the  effects  of  a  good  monsoon  in  the  year  under  report.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  continue  the  embargo  against  the  export  of  foodstuffs  generally :  the 
import  of  wheat  indeed  had  to  be  encouraged,  and  large  quantities  came  into  the 
country.  Further,  there  was  very  serious  dislocation  of  trade  due  to  the  instability 
of  exchange,  political  inquietude,  the  conditions  unfavourable  for  business  which 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  whole  world  and  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  India's 
usual  markets,  and  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of  both  Indian  and  foreign 
goods  in  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  a  more  hopeful  feeling 
sprung  up  throughout  trade  and  there  seem  to  be  perceptible  signs  of  convalescence.'' 

UNPRECEDENTED  FALLING  OFF  LN  IMPORTED  COTTON  GOOD?  TRADE 

A  most  impressive  feature  of  the  import  trade  of  Bombay  for  the  year  in  review 
has  been  the  alarming  (to  Lancashire)  decrease  in  the  importations  of  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods.  The  value  of  this  trade  in  1921-22  amounted  to  only  9  crores 
as  compared  with  30  crores  during  the  previous  year  and  an  annual  average  of  13 
crores  for  the  five  years  ending  1913-14.  Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  Bombay,  and  also  to  the  native  boycott  of 
imported  piece  goods,  Lancashire  has  suffered  a  most  serious  setback  in  the  Indian 
market.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  this  cotton  piece-goods  business  decreased 
from  71  per  cent  in  1920-21  to  60  per  cent  in  1921-22,  while  Japans  share  increased 
from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

EXPANSION  LN  ESXPCRTS  OF  RAW  COTTON 

Raw  cotton  ranks  first  in  the  export  trade  of  Bombay,  and  Japan  is  at  present 
the  largest  consumer  of  this  commodity.  In  1921-22,  431,000  tons  of  raw  cotton, 
valued  at  43  crores,  were  exported  from  Bombay,  as  compared  with  292.000  tons 
valued  at  33  crores  in  1920-21.  Japan  took  271,000  tons  of  Bombay  cotton  in  1921-22 
as  compared  with  153,000  tons  during  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  Indian  cotton 
piece-goods  and  yarn  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  China,  Mesopotamia,  Persia 
and  South  Africa  also  increased  in  volume. 


Notk. — A  lakh  of  rupees  is  equal  to  about  530,000  Canadian  currency.  A  crore  of  rupees 
is  equal  to  about  53,000,000  Canadian  currency. 
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niui:rnox  of  ho.mhay's  forkicn  trade 

In  ."»•')  per  vent  of  Bombay's  total  imports  of  merchandise  came  from  the 

United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  58  per  cent  in  1913-14;  from  Continental  Europe 
1 1  p<  r  cent  as  compared  with  it)  per  cent;  from  Japan  8  per  cent  as  compared  with'  3 
per  cent  ;  from  the  Tinted  States  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  2  per  cent;  and  from 
Canada  0-1-1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  nil  in  1913-14.  Of  Bombay's  total  exports  of 
merchandise,  9  per  cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1921-22  as  compared  with  12 
per  <•>  Ql  in  1918-1  1  ;  to  Continental  Europe  16  per  cent  as  compared  with  36  per  cent; 
to  Japan  84  per  cent  as  compared  with  23  per  cent  in  1913-14. 

(2)  Good  Crops  and  Political  Unrest 

R  (port  -  n<uv  coming  in  from  up  country  indicate  a  revival  in  trade  owing  to  pros- 
-  for  fl  Rood  harvest  and  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  political  situation. 
During  the  past  year  merchants  in  such  centres  as  Amritsar  and  Lahore  had  main- 
!  irerj  small  stocks  of  merchandise  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  political 
situation  and  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  non-co-operative  movement.    This  move- 
nt >w  heen  subsiding  in  force  for  several  months,  and  in  many  up  country 
centres  the  non-co-operative  leaders  have  given  up  in  disgust  their  efforts  to  rouse  the 
mi  Bses  to  civil  disobedience.    These  masses  throughout  the  whole  of  India 
uch  more  interested  in  reaping  a  good  harvest  and  have  little  time  for  indulg- 
3editious  activities.  Mofussil  (country)  merchants  had  been  placing  only  hand- 
l<  rs  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  meet  their  most  urgent  requirements, 
hut  nw:  that  confidence  in  the  political  security  of  the  country  is  returning,  they  are 
importing  direct  through  the  indent  houses  considerable  stocks  in  anticipation  of  a 
revival  in  buying  power  as  the  result  of  the  prospective  good  harvest.    Now  that  non- 
co-operation  and  mass  civil  disobedience  have  failed,  Ghandi's  remaining  adherents 
are  introducing  picketing  of  shops  selling  foreign  cloth,  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
3ses  to  buy  Khaddar  or  hand-woven  cloth.   As  Khaddar  is  both  more  expensive  and 
of  no  better  quality  than  machine-made  cloth',  no  success  can  be  expected  for  this 
ment    India's  history  has  shown  on  the  one  hand  that  unfavourable  monsoons 
and  short  harvests  are  followed  by  periods  of  widespread  political  unrest,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  good  monsoons  and  bountiful  harvests  are  followed  by  periods  of 
comparative  prosperity  and  the  absence  of  political  activities  among  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  masses  of  India.    If  the  1922  monsoon  produces  the  good  crop  now 
confidently  expected  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  economic  and  political 
effects  will  not  conform  to  this  formula. 

(3)  Many  Failures  in  New  Industrial  Enterprises 

Xot  withstanding  the  enterprise  of  the  governments  of  the  different  provinces  of 
India  since  the  war  in  assisting  many  new  industrial  enterprises  to  get  under  way, 
■ms  that  a  large  number  of  these  new  concerns  are  keeping  their  heads  above 
water  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A  recent  issue  of  a  prominent  financial  paper 
made  the  statement  that  they  were  not  able  to  name  a  single  new  industrial  concern 
floated  in  1919  (when  most  of  these  flotations  were  made)  in  the  Province  of  Bengal 
that  is  now  paying  a  dividend  to  its  shareholders.  During  1919  it  is  said  a  total  of 
over  30  million  dollars  was  invested  in  the  Province  of  Bengal  alone  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industrial  undertakings. 

Among  the  new  industries  thus  created  were  tanneries,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  soap 
factories,  rubber  and  glass  factories,  metal,  machinery  and  chemical  plants.  Some  of  these 
plants  are  already  closed  down,  while  it  is  said  that  practically  none  of  them  have  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  their  promoters.  The  underlying  cause  of  these  industrial  failures 
is  attributed  by  many  well-informed  business  men  to  the  absence  of  an  efficient  labour 
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supply.  It  has  taken  very  many  years  for  even  such  a  great  and  old-established 
industry  as  jute  to  build  up  anything  approaching  a  reliable  labour  supply.  At  the 
present  time  many  proprietors  of  the  finest  jute  plants  allege  that  their  greatest 
problem  is  that  of  labour.  At  its  best  Indian  labour  is  seasonal,  and  even  skilled 
labourers  make  a  practice  of  alternating  between  work  on  their  farms  and  in  the  fac- 
tories. A  good  rainy  season  then  usually  means  a  shortage  of  labour  in  the  factories. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  skilled  labour  for  newly  established  industries.  As  production  costs 
in  the  world's  more  highly  industralized  countries  declined,  these  new  Indian  indus- 
tries found  that  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with'  the  imported  articles 
even  under  enhanced  tariff  protection.  It  is  now  probable  therefore  that  many  of 
these  new  ventures  will  disappear  not  to  be  resuscitated. 

TRADE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 

Singapore,  July  24,  1922. — The  trade  returns  for  British  Malaya,  for  the  month 
of  June,  show  a  reduction  in  exports  of  nearly  $3,000,000  (gold)  on  an  average 
monthly  value,  for  the  past  six  months,  of  approximately  $20,000,000.  This  reduc- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  general  tone  of  trade  throughout  the  territory,  which  remains 
very  sluggish,  with  little  prospect  of  material  advancement  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Business  in  Malaya's  two  leading  products,  tin  and  rubber,  fell  back  perceptibly 
during  June,  tin  about  15  per  cent  and  rubber  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  produce  was  firmer,  obtaining  quite  a  lead  on  the  previous  month's  total.  Ship- 
ments to  Canada  of  canned  pineapple  and  tapioca  are  recorded.  Imports  as  a  whole 
show  a  substantial  increase  last  month;  but  in  manufactured  goods — the  class  of 
import  with  which  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  almost  wholly 
concerned — no  advance  is  recorded. 

Nothing  further  has  transpired  in  reference  to  the  rubber  situation.  Several 
annual  meetings  of  rubber  companies  have  been  held  within  the  last  month,  and 
reports  tend  to  show  that,  in  almost  every  case,  slump  conditions  have  been  met  and 
that  arrangements  to  carry  on  without  loss  are  possible.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  find  increased  uses  for  rubber,  and  immediately  any  of  these  materialize 
into  a  demand,  an  increase  in  general  imports  will  be  in  evidence.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  mentioned  that  rubber  latex  is  now  being  shipppd  to  Europe  for 
various  purposes. 

The  Saigon  rice  crop  reports  are  of  a  most  favourable  nature.  This  ensures  a  note 
of  confidence  in  buying  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  and  French  Indo- 
China  imports  should  show  an  enhanced  return  for  1922. 

The  situation  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  remains  about  the  same  as  a  month 
ago.  Buying,  except  in  staple  products  for  immediate  sale,  has  ceased  for  the  time 
being;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  interest  importers  and  agents  in  any  line  which  does 
not  offer  immediate  returns.  On  the  whole,  the  trade  situation  throughout  this  ter- 
ritory is  such  that  import  orders  have  practically  stopped,  except  for  bread-and- 
butter  lines.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  immediate  prospect  will  brighten  or 
not;  but  an  optimistic  tone  prevails  amongst  several  of  the  leading  firms. 

There  will  be  no  big  business  in  sight  in  British  Malaya  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  Federated  Malay  States  railways  having  largely  exceeded  their  appropriation, 
a  strict  curtailment  in  buying  is  in  operation.  Government  spending  is  also  down 
to  its  lowest  possible  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  Siam  may  be  loked  to  for  a  certain 
amount  of  business,  and  on  railway  and  general  import  demands  there  will  be  defi- 
nite possibilities. 
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CONDITION   OF   THE  ENAMELLED  HOLLOW- WARE  TRADE  IN 
MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Tkadk  Com  mission eu  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  August  18,  1922. — The  knowledge  that  under  the  Safeguarding  of 
Industries  Act,  the  British  Government  have  recently  imposed  a  duty  of  33£  per  cent 
i  meetic  hollow-ware,  subjecl  to  confirmation  by  Parliament,  induced 
the  writer  to  Interview  a  number  of  hardware  merchants  in  Manchester  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  said  duty,  if  and  when  imposed,  would  confer  any 
benefit  upon  Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamelled  utensils  for  domestic  use. 

1  genera]  impression  is  that  there  exists  little  hope  of  a  revival  of  trade  with 
'  tda  on  an  appreciable  scale  Three  reasons  were  advanced  in  support  of  the 
impression:  U)  competition  with  home  manufacturers  who  have  recently  enlarged 
their  plants,  improved  their  machinery,  and  brought  the  cost  of  production  to  such 
Bm  point  thai  they  do  not  take  even  German  competition  seriously;  (2)  Canada's 
insistence  upon  offering  mainly  coloured  enamelled  ware  other  than  white;  (3)  gen- 
eral trade  depression  in  conjunction  with  stocks  on  hand.  One  firm  in  Manchester 
g  steeks  of  Canadian  enamelled  ware,  bought  over  two  years  ago,  which 
they  cannot  dispose  of. 

r<  £ard  to  the  effect  of  German  competition,  an  important  .Manchester  firm 
informed  the  writer  that  British  manufacturers  do  not  now  fear  their  pre-war  com- 
petifc  rs,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  proposed  tariff.  That  opinion  cannot  be  held 
by  all  manufacturers,  however,  or  there  would  not  have  been  an  agitation  for  the 
imposition  of  a  ''safeguard." 

REVIEW  OF  IMPORTS 

An  analysis  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  serve  as  an  infor- 
mative illustration  of  the  trend  of  the  enamelled  ware  trade  during  recent  years. 

Imports  of  wrought  enamelled  ware  in  1921  were  7,675  tons  compared!  with 
13,537  tons  in  1913;  and  those  of  cast  enamelled  ware  2,268  tons  compared  with. 
1,727  tens  in  the  same  periods.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
imports  of  wrought  enamelled  ware  were  5,148  tons,  and  those  of  cast  enamelled 
ware  1,740  tons. 

The  chief  country  of  origin  is  Germany,  from  which  source  the  United  Kingdom 
drew  2,190  tons  of  its  total  imports  of  wrought  enamelled  ware  in  1920.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  Germany's  contribution  was  over  9,000  tons  below  the 
quantity  she  supplied  in  1913.  There  are  no  statistics  yet  published  illustrating  the 
quantity  received  from  Germany  in  1921.  With  regard  to  cast  enamelled  ware, 
imports  from  Germany  in  1920  were  740  tons  compared  with  1,510  tons  in  1913. 

PAST  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

I  i  aada's  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Manchester  in  particular,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  growth.  About  45  tons  of  wrought  enamelled  ware  reached 
this  country  in  1915 — a  quantity  which  advanced  to  85  tons  in  1916  and  declined  to 
nil  in  1917  and  1918.  In  1919  there  was  a  big  increase  to  555  tons,  the  quantity 
falling  again  to  353  tons  in  the  following  year.  Although  statistics  covering  the 
year  1921  are  not  available,  it  is  known  that  they  will  exhibit  a  big  decline.  Until 
1920,  Canada's  contribution  of  cast  enamelled  ware  was  very  small;  in  the 
two  years  named  the  quantities  were  59  and  481  tons  respectively. 

BRITISH  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICE  LISTS 

For  the  private  and  confidential  use  of  such  manufacturers  as  may  be  disposed 
to  consider  comparisons  between  their  own  styles  and  prices  and  those  of  British 
manufacturers,  catalogues  and  price  lists  issued  by  two  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  despatched  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  from  which  source  they  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
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THE  FURNITURE  TRADE  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  August  7,  1922. — The  imports  of  furniture  into  Jamaica  in  1921  were 
as  follows: — 


From  United  Kingdom   £  2,888 

United  States  ,   9,264 

Canada   1,057 

Other  Countries   3,290 


Total   £16,499 


The  Customs  authorities  do  not  consider  the  import  trade  in  goods  of  this  class 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  differentiation  of  the  various  categories.  There  is 
a  large  and  growing  domestic  business  in  household  furniture.  Mahogany,  mahoe, 
cedar  and  satinwood  are  grown  in  Jamaica,  and  from  these  ornamental  woods  local 
cabinet-makers  produce  tables,  chairs,  wardrobes,  desks,  bureaux  and  other  house- 
hold requisites  of  excellent  workmanship.  These  are  sold  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  of  corresponding  imported  articles,  and  are  far  more  durable,  being 
made  of  wood  which  is  impervious  to  insect  ravages.  A  solid  mahogany  or  cedar 
desk,  locally  made,  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  an  imported  one  veneered  in  oak. 
The  former  will  last  for  generations,  whereas  the  latter  will  succumb  to  climatic 
influences,  if  not  to  wood  ants,  in  a  comparatively  few  years.  In  addition,  the 
activities  of  the  local  artizans  limit  the  demand  for  furniture  of  standard  types, 
since  each  buyer  can  order  furniture  of  a  style  to  suit  his  own  particular  taste,  and 
thus  there  has  developed  an  individuality  in  furniture  of  which  Jamaican  house- 
holders are  proud. 

SALE  OF  SECOND-HAND  FURNITURE 

Another  factor  tending  to  restrict  import  business  is  the  widespread  sale  of 
second-hand  furniture  at  public  auctions  and  by  dealers.  This  is  the  natural  corol- 
lary of  remarkable  powers  of  endurance  of  the  local  product,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  a  recognized  feature  of  Jamaican  life.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  person 
desirous  of  furnishing  a  house  goes  the  rounds  of  the  auction  sales  and  the  second- 
hand dealers.  With  patience  and  a  little  discretion,  he  usually  succeeds  in  getting, 
at  a  surprisingly  small  cost,  an  outfit  of  mahogany  or  cedar  furniture  which  he 
knows  will  last  for  his  lifetime.  The  auction  sales  are  frequent ;  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  one  or  more  being  advertised  in  the  local  press.  Second-hand  furniture 
changes  hands  only  less  rapidly  than  money,  and  hardly  any  one  feels  ashamed 
of  owning  it.  If  the  local  cabinet-makers  were  more  prompt  in  executing  orders, 
and  if  production  were  centralised  so  as  to  eliminate  waste  and  reduce  overhead 
expenses,  the  import  business  would  be  still  less.  The  establishment  of  a  few  small 
factories  in  recent  years  would  seem  to  point  to  a  move  in  this  direction. 

OPENINGS  FOR  IMPORT  BUSINESS 

Canadian  exporters  should  remember  that  Jamaica  is,  above  all,  a  cheap  market, 
where  the  demand  is  limited  not  only  by  the  conditions  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  accustomed 
to  extremely  simple  standards  of  living. 

The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  of  furniture  imported,  with  notes  on 
source  of  supply  and  extent  of  demand: — 

Office  furniture. — Cabinets,  desks  and  chairs  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
Desks  and  chairs  are  expensive.  One  of  the  largest  furniture  dealers  in  Kingston 
states  that  he  does  not  sell  one  office  chair  in  six  months.  A  small  demand  has 
recently  developed  for  steel  filing  cabinets;  these  come  mainly  from  the  United 
States,  but  a  Canadian  house  has  lately  entered  the  field. 

School  furniture. — Desks  for  secondary  schools  come  chiefly  from  England. 
The  demand  is  casual,  no  stocks  being  kept  by  dealers.  Rougher  desks  and  benches 
for  primary  schools  are  made  locally. 
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Church  furniture.— Church  benches  are  all  of  local  manufacture.  Organs  and 
harmoniums  (not  included  in  the  Customs  figures  for  furniture)  command  small 
trade  They  are  imported  chiclly  from  the  United  States,  but  some  from  Germany 
and  a  few  from  Canada. 

Verandah  furniture— Wicker  chairs  from  the  United  States  are  in  limited 
demand;  a  cheaper  grade  of  wicker,  lately  introduced  from  Madeira,  has  acquired 
a  certain  decree  of  popularity. 

Irawn  furniture— Small  demand.  The  iron  frames  of  most  of  the  lawn  benches 
used  in  .Jamaica  arc  manufactured  by  local  foundries,  while  the  wooden  seats  and 
backs  are  made  by  carpenters  on  the  spot. 

Dining-room  furniture. — Fair  demand  for  cheap  tables  and  cane-seat  chairs, 
also  for  chairs  with  solid  wooden  seats,  retailable  at  from  10s.  to  12s.  Most  of  these 
tables  and  chairs  come  from  the  United  States,  but  Canada  has  a  certain  amount 
of  the  business,  and  Great  Britain  supplies  a  small  quantity. 

Kitchen  furniture. — Very  small  demand  for  goods  of  this  class.  Kitchen  furni- 
ture is  as  a  rule  primitive  in  Jamaica;  shelves  and  cupboards  are  made  by  local 
carpenters. 

Refrigerators. — Supplied  mainly  by  the  United  States,  but  Canada  has  a  small 
share  of  the  trade.  This  article  is  in  good  and  steady  demand  and  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily  made  in  Jamaica.  Present  supplies  are  expensive,  prices  ranging  from  £5 
to  £10  each.    Good  business  might  be  done  in  a  cheaper  grade  of  refrigerator. 

Drawing-room  furniture. — Tables,  whatnots,  etc.,  are  imported  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  arc  mainly  of  local  manufacture.  Bentwood  chairs  come  from  Austria, 
and  sell  fairly  well,  although  expensive.  Canada  supplies  a  cheaper  but  not  so  well 
finished  bentwood  chair,  which  is  likewise  in  fair  demand.  Upholstered  chairs  are 
imported  from  England  in  small  quantities. 

Bedroom  suites. — Supplies  chiefly  from  local  sources,  but  Canada  and  the 
United  States  do  a  small  business.    Mirrors  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Shop  furniture. — Show  cases,  of  excellent  quality  and  finish,  are  made  locally. 
Cheap  chairs  are  imported  in  limited  quantities  from  the  United  States. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  bulk  of  the  import  business  in  furniture  is  handled  by  importing  retailers, 
who  keep  stocks  in  Jamaica,  buying  outright  from  manufacturers  abroad.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  manufacturers'  representatives  who  deal  in  office  furniture.  A 
list  of  the  principal  firms  of  both  classes  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -3-110). 

REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  July  26,  1922. — Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies 
has  been  carried  on  over  such  a  long  period  that  the  methods  employed  in  conduct- 
ing it  are  pretty  well  known  to  exporting  firms  in  both  countries.  To  those  firms, 
<  r,  who  have  only  recently  entered  the  trade,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  set 
out  the  methods  of  representation  that  have  gradually  developed  as  the  trade  between 
the  countries  has  increased. 

Prior  to  the  preference  granted  by  Canada  to  the  West  Indies  in  1897,  the  bulk 
of  the  Canadian  end  of  the  trade  was  confined  to  the  Lower  Provinces  and  part  of 
Quebec.  Merchants  from  these  provinces  visited  the  West  Indies  regularly  selling 
their  lumber,  fish,  and  a  few  other  items,  and  buying  sugar  and  molasses.  In  return 
merchants  from  the  West  Indies  visited  Canada  and  were  able  to  effect  sales  of  their 
staple  products  and  to  enter  into  arrangements  to  act  as  agents  in  the  West  Indies 
for  Canadian  houses  requiring  these  products.    Representation  at  this  time  was 
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direct  between  the  merchants  themselves  and  in  a  sense  personal,  and  was  not 
effected  through  the  medium  of  commercial  travellers  or  firms  acting  as  middlemen. 

Trading  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  conducted  during  these  years  in  pretty 
much  the  same  manner,  the  difference  being  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  West  Indian 
firm  generally  made  the  visits.  Representatives  of  the  larger  firms  are  still  visiting 
the  Mother  Country,  •chiefly  those  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling,  and  in  the  dry  goods  trade  for  the  purpose  of  buying.  In  the  dry  goodsi 
and  other  kindred  trades,  however,  the  manufacturers  are  now  sending  out  their 
travellers  and  showing  their  samples  through  the  West  Indies.  This  change  from 
personal  buying  to  buying  through  the  commercial  traveller  indicates  perhaps  a 
general  tendency  in  trade.  At  all  events  the  change  has  taken  place,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  West  Indies. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  DRY  GOODS  TRADE 

As  stated  above,  the  more  important  firms  send  their  buyers  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  some  cases  even  a  member  of  the  firm  remains  there  permanently  to 
watch  the  market.  Nevertheless  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  the  writer  believes,  is  done 
through  commercial  travellers.  These  travellers  are  to  be  seen  at  all  times  in  the 
important  centres  of  the  West  Indies  and  work  the  trade  thoroughly.  Some  of  them 
represent  more  than  one  firm,  carrying  several  different  lines  of  dry  goods,  including 
millinery,  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery  and  leather  fancy  goods.  The  time  taken  to 
cover  the  islands  would  necessarily  extend  over  several  months,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  length  of  their  stay  that  it  is  found  profitable  to  'conduct  the  business  in 
this  way.  So  general  has  this  method  of  selling  become  in  the  dry  goods  trade  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  two  representatives  from  the  United  Kingdom  visiting  the 
islands  at  the  same  time. 

Manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States  in  the  dry  goods  trade  also  send  their 
representatives  with  samples  to  these  islands,  and  their  lines  are  well  known.  No 
representatives  of  these  firms  are,  however,  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  yet  their 
goods  are  fully  shown  by  local  agents. 

Canadian  firms  have  in  recent  years  sent  down  occasional  travellers,  and  are 
represented  to  a  small  extent  by  local  agents.  The  principal  Canadian  lines  of  dry 
goods  which  are  at  present  shown  are  underwear  of  silk  and  cotton,  some  cotton  and 
silk  textiles,  a  small  line  of  hosiery  and  men's  wear,  and  kindred  lines  of  white 
canvas  and  rubber  foo-twear. 

GROCERY  TRADE 

The  custom  of  the  grocery  trade  in  Barbados  and  to  some  extent  throughout  all 
the  West  Indies,  is  to  send  orders  to  commission  houses  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
products  and  manufacture  of  their  own  country  and  act  in  the  interest  of  their  cus- 
tomers in  making  purchases,  in  payment  for  which  a  commission  is  charged.  This 
method  is  adopted  in  placing  orders  in  the  Canadian,  English  and  New  York 
markets,  but  in  the  two  latter,  besides  these  commission  houses,  there  are  wholesale 
grocers  who  carry  a  great  range  of  goods  in  the  grocery  line,  specially  for  the  export 
trade,  and  are  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  promptly  without  a  commission.  These 
houses  issue  regularly  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogues  of  their  goods  with 
current  prices  which  greatly  facilitates  business.  As  far  as  is  known,  some  cata- 
logues are  issued  in  Canada.  Recently,  however,  some  commission  houses  in  Halifax 
are  sending  price  lists  fortnightly  to  the  West  Indies,  but  not  much  business  appears 
to  result,  offers  being  made  instead  by  cable.  It  is  suggested  as  a  reason  for  this  that 
the  brands  of  Canadian  goods  are  not  as  well  known  to  the  trade  as  those  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  general  method  of  buying  through  commission  houses 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantities  ordered  are  not  large  enough  to  be 
supplied  directly  by  the  manufacturers,  but  that  the  variety  of  the  orders  make  them 
valuable  to  the  commission  houses.  In  feedstuffs  where  quantities  are  large  enough 
for  direct  shipment,  as  in  bran  and  pollard,  oats  and  hay,  representation  is  direct 
or  through  an  agent. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  MACHINERY  TRADE 
In  1!>l,1  tin1  imports  of  machinery  into  Trinidad  alone  valued  over  one  million 
pounds  sterling,  of  which  more  than  one  half  classed  as  "mining  and  accessory" 
mpono.l  from  the  Tinted  States,  and  was  probably  all  in  connection  with  the 
oil  fields.  A  large  quantity  of  sugar  machinery  was  also  imported.  There  are  several 
firms  in  the  United  States  who  issue  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  oil  well  supplies, 
■lid  it  -  t- • ; : 1 1 ■  1 1  that  their  catalogues  contain  everything  required  in  the  oil  industry. 
1  in  tou  h  with  the  market,  and  a  representative  visits  Trinidad  every 

few  months.    Some  of  these  supply  companies  have  appointed  agents  there  who  act 
for  them,  and  some  of  the  oil  companies  have  their  own  agents  in  New  York.  Unlike 
the  BUgai  industry,  the  companies  operating  in  the  oil  fields  look  after  their  own 
b)  ;  ments  and  do  all  the  installation  work.    One  company  that  operates  in  Trinidad 
has  a  very  complete  stafl  of  engineers  and  workmen  and  does  all  its 
in.    This  company  places  its  indent  at  its  head  office  in  London,  from 
irwarded  to  their  agent  in  New  York  for  final  execution  and  shipment, 
[n  sugar  machinery  the  trade  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers 
1  aited  Kingdom.    Advertising  is  consistently  done,  so  that  sugar  planters 
are  k<  pt  acquainted  with  the  important  machinery  firms.    This  advertising  appears 
English  journals  and  trade  papers  as  are  read  in  the  West  Indies.  With 
'  e  information  obtained  from  these  advertisements,  the  planter  is  able  to  approach 
the  local  engineering  firm   and  arrange  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  his 
inery.     Representatives  of  the  sugar  manufacturing  interests  frequently  visit 
ads  and  are  in  touch  with  the  requirements1  of  the  trade.    Yery  few  Cana- 
lesB   □    connected   with   machinery  visit  the  West  Indies — in  faet,  at  this 
moment  the  writer  knows  of  only  one  Canadian  firm  who  have  a  representative  call- 
ilarly,  though  no  doubt  there  is  considerable  business  to  be  done  in  some 
•   3,  auch  as  windmills,  oil  and  electric  engines,  lighting  plants,  and  railway  supplies. 
Tt  is  suggested  by  engineering  firms  in  Barbados  that  Canadian  catalogues  and 
price  lists  should  be  systematically  supplied  to  them,  so  that  when  opportunity  arises 
they  may  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  Canadian  firms  in  the  interest  of  their 
clients. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  AS  REPRESENTATIVES 

About  two  years  ago  an  engineer,  well  known  in  the  West  Indies,  with  his  head 
office  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  organized  what  he  called  "  an  alliance  of  engineering 
firm-  "  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  an  agent  for  English  manufacturer©  with  the  view 
of  holding  the  market  for  their  machinery,  and  of  meeting  the  competition  of  firms  in 
the  United  States.  ITis  object  was  to  bring  together  the  manufacturers  of  English 
machinery  and  the  buyers  for  the  various  industries  in  the  West  Indies;  to  supply 
.specifications  and  advice  to  clients  as  to  the  best  machinery  for  their  purpose;  and  in 
a  general  way  to  be  the  representative  of  English  interests  in  these  lines. 

A  consulting  engineer  in  Barbados,  with  considerable  experience  in  the  machinery 
required  in  these  islands,  is  now  attempting  to  form  a  Canadian  engineering  alliance 
on  similar  lines  to  the  one  in  Trinidad,  which  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  engi- 
neering concerns.  He  believes  that  a  large  field  here  is  being  exploited  'by  American 
firm  for  certain  kinds  of  machinery  that  could  be  equally  supplied  by  Canada. 

REPRESENTATION   IN   THE   HARDWARE  TRADE 

Quite  a  number  of  foreign  firms  send  their  representatives  through  the  islands 
periodically  showing  their  samples  of  hardware.  Some  lines,  however,  are  shown  by 
manufacturers'  agents  resident  in  Barbados  or  Trinidad.  It  is  an  advantage,  however, 
for  samples  of  artisans'  tools  to  be  shown  by  the  representative  of  the  manufacturing 
firm  as  changes  occur  in  the  styles  and  can  be  seen  by  the  buyer  and  discussed  gener- 
ally, the  knowledge  of  which  is  an  advantage  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Some  lines 
of  hardware,  such  as  stoves,  are  selected  from  catalogues  where  the  manufacturer  is 
known  and  the  quality  of  his  goods  can  he  relied  on.  'Stoves  are  imported  from  Scot- 
land and  England  with  a  few  from  the  United  States.    Personal  visits  >by  members  of 
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Canadian  firms  manufacturing  hardware,  though  not  frequent,  are  noted  'by  the  trade 
here,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  an  effort  should  be  made  for  more  adequate 
representation  of  Canadian  hardware  lines,  and  this  can  be  brought  about  by  personal 
visits  of  manufacturers  more  effectually  than  by  any  other  method. 

FISH  AND  LUMBER 

Newfoundland  fish  is  supplied  to  the  West  Indies  on  consignment.  Shipments 
are  made  to  merchants  who  watch  the  market  and  effect  sales  at  best  prices. 

Fish  from  Canada,  such  as  dried  cod,  pollock,  pickled  herring,  etc.,  is  supplied 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  trade  is  through  St.  John  and  Halifax  and  some 
other  Nova  Scotia  ports.  It  is  done  on  a  sales  basis,  and  representation  is  direct 
between  the  merchants  in  these  cities  and  buyers  in  the  West  Indies.  Regular  visits 
are  made  by  these  merchants  and  the  trade  well  looked  after. 

Canned  fish — salmon,  sardines,  finnan  haddies — is  placed  through  agents  appointed 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  through  Canadian  commission  houses  selling  direct  to  the 
trade. 

Representation  in  the  lumber  trade  is  through  contracting  firms  in  the  West 
Indies  who  receive  quotations  by  cable  from  Canadian  shippers  for  cargo  lots,  and 
then  contract  with  local  dealers  for  their  supply  of  white  pine  and  spruce  before  the 
cargo  is  shipped.  Representation  in  the  main  is  in  this  manner.  Certain  small 
shipments,  however,  are  made  directly  to  dealers  on  order. 

The  puncheon  stave  trade,  which  is  a  very  important  item  of  the  lumber  'business, 
is  a  practical  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  one  firm  in  the  United  States.  The  business 
is  well  represented,  a  member  of  this  firm  regularly  visiting  these  markets  and  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  his  customers.  In  the  larger  colonies  an  agent  is  appointed 
to  assist  the  firm,  but  the  representation  may  be  said  to  be  practically  direct. 

The  Canadian  share  of  this  trade  is  small  and  is  obtained  by  direct  selling  to 
local  dealers  in  lumber  who  manufacture  puncheons. 

THE  TYPE  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER  RECOMMENDED 

It  must  be  pointed  out  to  Canadian  firms  that  in  selecting  a  salesman  to  meet 
the  buyers  in  the  West  Indies,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view  that  the  man 
to  be  chosen  is  to  be  one  of  steady  habits,  good  appearance  and  address.  In  visiting 
the  tropics  an  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  good  habits.  Speaking  generally,  the 
salesman  should  be  a  man  of  character  and  above  the  average,  and  should  not  be 
of  the  aggressive  type.  A  salesman  of  this  type  would  find  his  methods  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  buyer  in  the  West  Indies.  It  must  be  insisted  on  also  that  he  should 
be  familiar  with  his  own  goods  and  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  how  they  compare 
in  quality  and  price  with  similar  goods  made  in  other  countries.  He  should  coim* 
with  the  determination  to  study  the  requirements  of  the  market  and  to  meet  these 
requirements,  if  necessary,  by  changes  of  design  in  his  own  goods.  The  demand 
for  a  particular  design  in  a  manufactured  article  has  been  well  met  by  foreign 
houses,  and  if  Canadian  firms  intend  extending  their  trade  in  manufactured  goods 
they  must  also  be  willing  to  meet  the  demand.  The  Canadian  representative  should 
be,  if  possible,  familiar  with  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  his  own  goods,  and 
have  sufficient  mechanical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  suggest  the  method  by  which  any 
change  in  the  style  of  an  article  he  is  selling  may  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  his  customers. 

The  best  working  base  for  a  Canadian  traveller,  after  reaching  the  British 
West  Indies,  would  be  Barbados  or  Trinidad.  All  steamers  passing  through  the 
Caribbean  touch  at  these  two  islands.  If  Barbados  is  chosen,  a  traveller  after  making 
the  required  stay  in  the  island,  would  probably  choose  next  Demerara,  going  from 
there  to  Trinidad.  From  this  latter  island  there  are  many  services  north  and  south, 
and  a  visit  to  the  Windward  and  Leewards  might  be  made  afterwards  by  one  of  the 
regular  steamers  plying  between  these  groups. 
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WEST   INDIAN   COMMISSION  HOUSES 

A  certain  number  of  Canadian  linns  are  placing  their  business  in  the  hands  of 
West  Indian  commission  houses  and  find  it  to  their  advantage.  These  commission 
houses  are  generally  in  touch  with  the  trade  of  their  district,  and  some  are  doing 
good  work  and  slu-uld  be  supported.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  Canadian 
commercial  travellers  should  still  visit  the  West  Indies,  as  no  local  commission 
house  can  possibly  pick  up  all  the  trade.  Canadian  commercial  travellers,  it  mu3t 
ho  Doted,  arc  visiting  these  islands  each  year  in  increasing  numbers,  but  in  spite  of 
the  improvement  too  few  are  actually  coming.  Canadian  firms  who  are  about  to 
enter  into  West  Indian  trade  may  count  on  the  fact  that  if  their  representative  has 
good  business  capacity  he  will  be  able,  after  his  second  trip,  to  appoint  one  of  these 
3  that  will  look  after  his  firm's  interests  in  the  future.  Some  of 
houses  have  branches  in  all  the  islands,  while  others  confine  themselves  to  a 
more  restricted  area  or  to  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

In  addition  to  the  commission  houses  in  the  West  Indies,  there  has  been 
established  in  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  Canadian  importing  and  exporting 
firms  who  arc  offering  their  services  as  buying  and  selling  agents.  Some  of  these 
ive  secured  satisfactory  connections  with  West  Indian  firms  for  supplying 

stuffs,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  appointed  as  selling  agents  in  Canada 
for  West  Indian  products. 

[1  is  well  known  how  the  New  York  commission  houses  have  in  the  past  facili- 
tated business  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  more  of  such  forwarding  houses  were  established  at  principal  Cana- 
dian ports.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  some  such  houses  have  been  established 
and  arc  soliciting  a  similar  line  of  business  as  buying  and  forwarding  agents  for 
the  West  Indies.  Such  houses  can  expedite  shipments  and  reduce  the  cost  of  freight 
where  it  would  be  excessive  on  small  parcels. 

REPRESENTATIVES  TO  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  ADVERTISING 

Some  foreign  houses  whose  goods  have  found  a  market  in  the  West  Indies, 
whether  these  goods  are  placed  on  the  market  directly  or  through  commission  houses, 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  advertising  in  the  local  West 
Indian  newspapers.  Even  proprietary  articles  known  to  every  one,  principally  those 
manufactured  in  England,  are  so  advertised.  This  is  an  important  matter  for  Cana- 
dian firms  to  consider,  as  their  representation  in  these  islands  would  be  greatly 
assisted  if  supported  by  some  amount  of  advertising. 

SPAIN  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Spain  being  a  considerable  customer  for  machinery  and  agricultural  implements, 
suppliers  should  find  that  the  splendid  grape  crop  reported  in  Southern  Spain  opens 
a  favourable  market.  An  exceptional  crop  of  grapes  of  superior  quality  is  predicted 
in  the  Malaga  district,  from  whence  shipments  commence  on  September  1.  The  crop 
is  estimated  at  2,000,000  barrels,  of  which  the  United  States  is  expected  to  take 
500,000  and  Great  Britain  1,200,000  barrels. 

JUGO-SLAVIAN  SUGAR-BEET  HARVEST 

The  Commercial  Secretary  to  H.  M.  Legation  at  Belgrade  reports  that  according 
to  the  local  press  the  sugar-beet  is  in  excellent  condition  and  a  good  harvest  is  antici- 
pated, estimated  at  22,000  wagons  (220,000  metric  tons)  ;  and  if  more  rain  falls  the 
yield  will  probably  amount  to  25,000  wagons  (250,000  metric  tons). 

The  area  of  land  under  beet  throughout  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom  this  year 
is  30  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  last  year  and  the  roots,  owning  to  the  favourable 
weather  conditions,  are  estimated  to  be  10  per  cent  better  in  quality. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's, 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

359.  Grain,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley. — A  well-established  Antwerp  firm  wish 
to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  firms  with  a  view  to  representation,  and 
to  receive  offers  of  grain,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley. 

360.  Canned  lobster. — A  reliable  Swedish  firm  are  desirous  of  receiving  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster  on  a  basis  of  cash  against  documents, 
Swedish  ports. 

361.  Salmon,  canned. — A  reliable  French  firm  are  desirous  of  communicating 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon,  pilchards,  salmon  trout,  rock  lobster; 
also  corned  beef. 

361a.  Grain,  wheat. — A  well-established  Milan  firm  is  desirous  of  being  put  in 
touch  with  an  important  Canadian  firm  dealing  in  grains,  with  the  aim  of  securing 
the  representation  for  Italy. 

Miscellaneous 

362.  Rosin  and  turpentine. — Important  British  buyers  of  rosin  and  turpentine 
are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters.  They  wish  samples  sub- 
mitted together  with  quotations  c.i.f.  London. 

363.  Whale  oil  and  herring  oil. — A  reliable  London  firm  desire  regular  supplies 
of  whale  oil  and  herring  oil,  preferably  in  6  cwt.  barrels,  and  would  be  glad  to  effect 
connections  with  first-class  Canadian  shippers. 

364.  Tool  handles. — A  reputable  Glasgow  firm  are  open  to  receive  quotations  on 
ash  and  hickory  handles  of  every  description,  particularly  miners'  pick  handles. 
Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  This  is  a  very  close  market,  and  preferably  larger 
offers  of  100  gross  or  more  should  be  quoted. 

365.  Wood  for  brush-making. — A  South  African  brush  manufacturing  company 
are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  mills,  or  other  producers,  able  to  ship  odd  lengths 
of  wood,  square  cut,  not  logs,  not  less  than  1  foot  long,  of  size  3  inches  by  3  inches 
or  4  inches.  Birch  wood  or  ash  preferred,  but  quotations  for  other  suitable  woods 
also  requested. 

366.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Shanghai,  China,  are  desirous  of  receiving  prices  on 
the  following  Oregon  pine  lumber: — 100,000  board  feet  1  inch  by  12  inches;  100,000 
board  feet  2  inches  by  12  inches;  100,000  board  feet  3  inches  by  12  inches;  100,000 
board  feet  1  inch  by  6  inches;  50,000  board  feet  4  inches  by  12  inches;  50,000  board 
feet  12  inches  by  12  inches;  16  to  40  feet  lengths  are  preferable,  but  12  to  40  feet 
lengths  would  be  accepted.  Prices  c.i.f.  Shanghai  are  required.  Lumber  would  have 
to  be  guaranteed  to  pass  Shanghai  specifications,  and  a  guarantee  from  the  suppliers 
as  to  correct  measurement  is  also  asked  for. 

367.  Pulp. — An  importing  and  exporting  firm  in  Shanghai,  China,  are  desirous 
of  receiving  c.i.f.  price  Shanghai,  amounts  which  could  be  furnished,  delivery,  pack- 
ing information  and  supplies  for  white  mechanical  woodpulp  and  white  sulphite  wood- 
pulp. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  5,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

•  •  e  v  i  k  ending  September  5.  Those  for  the  week  ending  August  29  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending    Week  ending 

August  29,  Sept.  5, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.4602  $4.4707 

Franco  Fr.  1.  .193  .0773  .0785 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0439  .0436 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3892  .3902 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0735  .0743 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1555  .1555 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0550  .0550 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .1905  .1902 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0008  .0007 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0325  .0325 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1686  .1675 

Sweden..    "  Kr.  1.  .268  .2646  .2655 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2150  .2147 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4797  .4788 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .2913  .2900 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0006  1.0003 

Mexico  $  1.  .498  .4839  .4860 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .424  .3627  .3651 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .324  .1336  .1325 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  ....  .... 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4.4727  4.4889 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.           y      92%6-95i%e  .9352-.  9421 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1.  J 

Shanghai,   China.  ...Tael  1.  .708  .7816  .7821 
Batavia,  Java.   .Guilder  1.  .402  .3839  .3838 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $  1.  .567  -5227  .5226 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
L3;  Victorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15;  Ausonia,  Cunard 
Line,  Sept.  1C;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  16;  Montcalm,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  22;  Albania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  23;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  23;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  29;  Jleqina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  30;  Montrose,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  6;  Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  6;  Megantic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Loxdox. — Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Yellavia,  Cunard 
Line,  Sept.  16:  Hoerd-a,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  18;  Gurth,  I.C.  Transports, 
Ltd.,  Sept.  20;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept. 
21;  Yenusia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  23;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27; 
Andanm,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  30;  Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7. 
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To  Glasgow. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  16;  Canadian 
Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  20;  Gracia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  22;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  23; 
Cassandra,  Cimard  Line,  Sept.  29;  Satnrnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  6; 
Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  14;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line, 
Sept.  21. 

To  Avonmoutii. — Concordia.  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  15;  Welshman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  16;  Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  29; 
Gornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Line,  Sept. 
14  j  Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  21;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester 
Line,  Sept.  28;  Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  15;  Cairnvalona, 
Thomson  Lino,  Sept.  22;  Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  29;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  IB;  Minne- 
dosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Sept.  16;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  30. 

To  Dublin. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  18. 
To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  17. 

To  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  12;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line, 
Sept.  17;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  24. 

To  Cork. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Melitu,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Western 
Plains,  Rogers  &  Wehb,  Sept.  20;  M  in  nodosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
S6pt.  27. 

To  Havre. — Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Lisgar  County,  1.0. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26;   Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  30. 

To  Hamburg. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  18;  Gurth,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Sept.  20;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  20;  Lord  Antrim,  Head 
Line,  Sept.  25;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28;  Merrym'ounl, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  30;  Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  4. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Sept.  25;  Merrymount,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  Sept.  30. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  13. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  14. 

To  South  America. — Halocrates,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Ltd.,  Sept.  23;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Sept.  16. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  27. 

To  South  Africa. — New  Mexico,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  12;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Sept.  19;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  3. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  3. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Berwi  British  West  Imuks.  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Park.'t  C.\.  Sept.  I."- ;  ('haudlcre.  Koyal  Mail  Strain  Packet  Co.,  Sept.  29. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Sr.  John's  (Nfld.),    Kyle,  Roid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday  every  week;  Sable  /..  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bbrmi  da  British  West  [ndies,  and  Demerara.  Chaudiere,  Koyal  Mail  Steam 
el  Co.,  Sept.  IT;  Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Oct,  1. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  October. 

To  London,  Hambi  rg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  middle  September. 

To  London,  Hull,  and  Leith  (Bergen  and  Christiania  if  inducements  offer). — 
l-'mi/nrr.  Transoceanic  Co.,  late  September. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  11  ivre  and  One  Continental  Port. — Alaska,  French  Line,  Sept.  12;  Indiana, 
French  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Etna,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  early  October. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva.  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  MLail  Line,  Sept.  22;  MaJcura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept, 
30;  Talthybws,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Oct.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  21;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mojl  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru, 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sept.  13. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  25; 
Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Eaga 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  22;  Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sept. 
23;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Oct.  25. 

To  Iv  be,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  and  Sydney. — Waihemo, 

Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Sept.  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Haurahi,  Canadian 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept,  11. 

To  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  late  October. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  12. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard   des   Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  thq 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
rsprostntativtl  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

13  s.  Webb.  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

I).  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
Q.  P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dicts .  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  lettersi — 
Caiza  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E3     H.    S.    Flood,    Bridgetown,  Barbados; 


agent  also  for  British  Guiana. 
Address,  Canadian. 


Cable 


China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  .faris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

\V  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  61  B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian, 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom, 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontuma. 


R.  H. 


British  West  Indies. 

Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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ITINERARIES   OF   THE   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS   NOW   IN  CANADA 

As  previously  announced,  two  'Canadian  Trade  Commissioners,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ross 
of  (Shanghai,  and  Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson  of  Glasgow,  are  at  present  in  Canada 
and  engaged  in  a  business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion  with  a  view  to  studying 
business  conditions  and  interviewing  manufacturers  and  exporters  interested  in  the 
trade  of  their  respective  markets. 

Dr.  Ross  will  be  in  Almonte  and  Carleton  Place,  September  18;  Brockville.,. 
September  19;  Belleville,  September  20;  Toronto,  September  21-30;  Hamilton,  October 
2-5;  Brantford,  October  6-8;  Guelph,  October  9;  St.  Catharines  and  Welland,  October.- 
10-11;  Kitchener,  October  12;  London,  October  13,  14;  Windsor,  October  16,  17; 
Ottawa,  October  18.  Dr.  Ross's  western  itinerary  has  not  been  definitely  arranged,, 
but  it  is  intended  that  he  should  be  in  Winnipeg  about  October  23,  and  reach  Van- 
couver about  October  28.  Dr.  Ross  sails  for  Shanghai  on  the  Empress  of  Australia  on 
November  il5. 

Major  Johnson  will  be  in  Quebec  city  from  'September  16  to  18,  and  at  Thetford 
Mines,  September  18  and  19.  On  September  20  he  begins  his  tour  of  Ontario  at 
Toronto,  where  he  will  remain  until  October  4.  Peterborough  will  be  visited  October 
5;  Hamilton,  October  6  to  10;  St.  Catharines,  October  11  to  13;  Guelph,  October  14;. 
Kitchener,  October  16;  Brantford,  October  17  and  ,18;  Woodstock,  October  19  to  21; 
Windsor,  October  22  to  25;  and  London,  October  26  and  27.  Major  Johnson  will 
reach  Winnipeg  on  October  30;  Vancouver  will  be  visited  ^November  2  to  5;  and  he 
is  due  to  arrive  back  in  Ottawa  on  November  10. 

Firms  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commissioners,  or  of  being  brought  in 
touch  with  them,  should  without  delay  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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A  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  FIELD 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

[The  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Stevens  on  Trade 
Opportunities  in  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  the  result  of  a  special 
visit,  just  completed,  to  these  countries.'] 

I 

Guatemala  City,  August  12,  1922 — There  is  probably  no  area  in  either  hemi- 
sphere that  has  been  less  investigated  by  Canadian  exporters  than  that  portion  of 
North  America  lying  between  Mexico  and  the  Panama  Canal,  consisting  of  the 
republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  of  Panama. 
The  reasons  for  such  neglect  are  obvious.  This  area  has  no  direct  connection  with 
Canadian  poru-.  Its  purchasing  power  is  comparatively  limited,  and  its  component 
states  are  generally  believed  to  be  economically  and  politically  unstable.  In  addi- 
tion, they  do  not  market  in  Canada  to  any  extent,  thus  affording  any  opportunity 
for  reciprocal  business.  As  a  further  deterrent  to  Canadian  exports,  the  United 
States  are  near  at  hand  and  have  vast  interests  in  many  of  those  republics  which 
demand  American  products.  It  has  therefore  followed  that  Canadian  exporters  have 
turned  to  more  convenient  and  more  stable  fields,  so  that  in  Central  America 
Canada  would  be  unknown  commercially  except  through  the  ubiquity  of  Canadian 
insurance  companies  and  the  presence  of  one  or  two  Canadian  proprietary  articles 
which  have  pioneered  in  these  republics  for  many  years. 

Nevertheless  no  nation  becomes  a  factor  in  world  commerce  before  it  sells 
everywhere;  even  less  can  a  nation  be  considered  a  trading  nation  until  its  trading 
connections  are  rooted  in  every  land.  In  these  Central  American  republics  one 
finds  not  only  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Ger- 
many, but  likewise  the  agents  of  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  countries 
whose  products  are  much  less  diverse  than  those  of  Canada,  but  whose  business 
experience  has  taught  them  that  no  field  is  so  uncertain  as  to  be  unprofitable. 
Therefore  a  survey  of  this  hitherto  neglected  area  might  discover  certain  oppor- 
tunities of  peculiar  Canadian  interest,  and  to  this  end  a  sketch  of  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  Central  American  field  may  be  of  value. 

Upon  even  a  cursory  examination  of  this  area,  the  mistake  of  lumping  all 
Central  America  as  an  economic  unit  is  unmistakable.  Transportation  problems 
differentiate  the  various  republics,  making  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  of 
comparatively  easy  access  to  Canadian  shipments  via  New  York,  while  Honduras, 
Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  remain  less  conveniently  situated  for  direct  connections. 
Even  more  important  is  the  racial  distinction;  whereas  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador 
are  populated  with  "  Ladinos,"  descendants  of  almost  entirely  white  stock,  with 
accordingly  high  earning  and  purchasing  power,  the  other  republics  show  a  very 
large  infusion  of  Indian  blood;  they  are  therefore  less  valuable  as  an  industrial 
labour  supply  and  less  interesting  as  potential  purchasers.  Again,  political  condi- 
tions vary  widely  in  these  republics ;  whereas  in  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua 
the  predominant  American  interests  ensure  a  measure  of  stability,  the  three  more 
northerly  republics  are  unfortunately  subject  to  sporadic  political  upsets  which  react 
unfavourably  upon  the  economic  situation.  As  a  final  classification,  Panama  and 
Nicaragua,  which  for  all  purposes  have  become  American  dependencies  through  the 
absorptive  process,  should  be  differentiated  from  the  other  Central  American  repub- 
lics, which  are  still  of  commercial  interest  to  foreign  nations. 

In  spite  o±  these  distinctions  and  differences,  however,  there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  any  of  these  republics.  Food- 
stuffs are  the  most  important  division  of  their  imports,  and  in  many  food  products 
Canada  is  able  to  compete  against  the  world.    Transportation  services  are  available 
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without  transhipment,  through  American  ports,  and  since  the  majority  of  American 
foodstuffs  originate  m  the  Middle  West,  the  (Canadian  and  American  transportation 
charges  are  l  I  unduly  different  in  the  costs  of  any  article  when  landed  in  Central 
America.  The  racial  distinction  results  in  a  higher  purchasing  power  in  the  white 
republics,  but  b  higher  percentage  of  foodstuffs  requirements  in  the  more  backward 
republics.  With  regard  to  political  conditions,  the  impact  of  such  disturbances  is 
comparatively  supc-tirial :  indeed,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  a 
revolution  may  cau&e  do  further  dislocation  of  business  than  the  putting  up  of  the 
shutters  during  the  hours  of  the  actual  coup  d'etat.  The  law  of  compensation  is  a3 
irrevocable  in  Central  America  as  elsewhere;  a  preponderating  risk  promises  a 
Bimilar  profit,  while  steady,  cautious  marketing  unquestionably  results  in  as  small 
losses  and  as  satisfactory  returns  as  ir  any  other  foreign  area. 

A  review  of  these  republics  individually  may  serve  to  fix  individual  identities 
in  the  mind  of  the  Canadian  exporter  who  is  interested  in  this  area. 

Guatemala 

Guatemala,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Central  American  republics,  would  appear 
from  the  map  to  be  largely  a  Pacific  state,  and  unquestionably  the  western  slope  of 
this  republic  is  its  most  attractive  area.  However,  the  development  work  of  th? 
United  Fruit  Company  has  made  Porto  Barrios  the  chief  entrepot  for  Guatemalan 
import  and  export  trade.  The  Pacific  port,  San  Jose,  while  within  easy  range  of  the 
principal  centres  of  distribution,  does  not  handle  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  republic. 

Guatemala  is  second  in  size  among  Central  American  countries,  with  an  area 
of  48,290  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  2,000,000.  There  are  four  dis- 
tributing areas  for  imports,  of  which  three  are  relatively  important.  The  Atlantic 
3tal  area,  oi  banana  belt,  which  extends  inland  along  the  Motagua  river  to  the 
edge  of  the  Zacapa  desert,  is  fed  from  Porto  Barrios.  As  ail  activities  in  this  area 
are  correlative  to  those  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  all  sales  and  commercial 
exploitation  pre  controlled  by  the  fruit  corporation.  The  Zacapa  desert,  an  arid 
inland  plateau,  very  similar  to  the  il  Dry  Belt "  in  British  Columbia,  is  supplied 
from  the  town  of  Zacapa  upon  the  easterly  border  of  this  plateau.  This  area  is  not 
of  any  great  commercial  importance.  The  Guatemala  City  area,  consisting  of  the 
highlands  upon  which  the  capital  is  built  and  surrounding  uplands,  is  the  chief 
market  for  foreign  goods  in  this  republic.  The  Pacific  coastal  slope,  the  most  fertile 
and  valuable  section  of  Guatemala,  receives  its  supply  partly  from  Guatemala  City 
and  partly  from  Retalulehu  and  Quezaltenango,  this  latter  being  the  second  city  of 
Guatemala  and  situated  upon  the  Pacific  slope,  near  the  Mexican  border.  Of  these 
four  areas  only  the  third,  the  Guatemala  City  territory,  is  of  immediate  interest  to 
intending  exporters. 

In  the  calendar  year  1921  Guatemala  imported  to  the  value  of  $10,690,085; 
largely  foodstuffs,  hardware,  and  piece  goods.  During  the  same  period  her  exports 
were  valued  ot  $12,130,891;  largely  coffee  and  bananas,  with  limited  quantities  of 
sugars,  both  raw  and  refined.  The  favourable  trade  balance  shown  herewith,  how- 
ever, is  unfortunately  fictitious,  due  to  the  very  large  foreign  investments  in  this 
republic.  Prior  to  the  war  American  economic  writers  classed  Guatemala  as  a 
German  colon\  ;  in  1919,  Professor  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  estimated 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  actual  capita^  of  the  republic  was  German.  This  drainage 
of  profits  from  a  country  already  impoverished  through  enormous  inflation  and 
unstable  conditions  has  seriously  retarded  Guatemala  in  her  efforts  to  advance  to 
the  economic  status  of  the  "  ladino  "  states  of  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

Unfortunately  Guatemala's  economic  plight  cannot  be  blamed  upon  the  post- 
war reaction,  nor  even  upon  capital  outlay  undertaken  under  the  stimulus  of  post- 
war demands.    Unquestionably  the  break  in  coffee  prices  has  contributed  to  the 
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present  unhealthy  tone  of  business,  but  the  root  of  the  instability  lies  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  local  money  market.  Under  Cabrerra,  a  benevolent  tyrant  who  ruled 
Guatemala  from  1898  until  1920,  the  issue  of  paper  money  increased  from  3,000,000  to 
326,000,000  pesos,  with  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  paper  peso  from  around 
50  cents  United  States  currency  to  about  If  cents  at  present.  This  fall  in  value  was 
excellently  assisted  through  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  obtaining  loans  from  the 
native  banks  and  permitting  them  to  make  a  note  issue  to  cover  such  loans.  Need- 
less to  say,  such  note  issues  were  upon  anything  but  a  gold  basis,  and  in  addition 
the  rate  of  interest  soared  far  beyond  anything  possible  in  commercial  countries; 
12,  14,  and  even  18  per  cent  was  and  is  charged  by  these  banks,  and  this  rate  now 
is  absolutely  recessary  to  them  in  order  to  cover -depreciation  and  losses.  Therefore 
when  the  break  in  values  occurred,  the  money  at  loan  upon  crops  became  an  utter 
loss,  since  at  such  interest  rates  repayment  was  naturally  impossible.  Unfortunately 
these  banks  have  not  been  sufficiently  far-sighted  as  yet  to  take  their  losses  and  to 
cut  their  interest  rates,  and  until  su^h  action  is  taken  the  republic  will  swing  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  without  progress.  At  the  moment,  instead  of  insisting  upon 
the  liquidation  of  outstanding  paper  and  recommencing  upon  a  basis  of  actual 
values,  the  Government  are  seeking  to  float  another  loan  which  is  certain  to  mirror 
the  present  diseased  condition,  and  will  only  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  Finan- 
cially, Guatemala  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  those  other  Caribbean  states  in 
whose  affairs  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to  intervene.  In  the  past,  however, 
the  United  States  has  only  intervened  to  prevent  intervention  by  foreign  powers, 
and  since  foreign  holdings  in  this  republic's  debt  are  not  unduly  large,  Guatemala, 
it  seems  probable,  will  be  left  to  work  out  her  own  salvation. 

However,  the  financial  situation  is  of  less  interest  to  the  Canadian  exporter  than 
the  stability  of  the  purchasers  of  his  poods.  Fortunately  the  commercial  community 
of  Guatemala  is  comparatively  strong  and  reliable.  Many  houses  of  the  large 
German  colony  and  a  fair  number  of  English  houses  are  good  for  any  commitments 
that  they  may  make.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  foodstuffs  trade,  which  rests 
comparatively  in  few  hands.  The  leading  firms  importing  foodstuffs  are  unques- 
tionable financially,  and  are  comparable  to  the  best  type  of  British  houses.  Indeed, 
the  leading  house  of  Guatema^,  with  many  branches,  is  entirely  English  and  will 
give  Canadian  products  a  preference  if  equal  in  quality  and  price  to  other  offerings. 
The  Trade  Commissioner  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
a  list  of  Guatemalan  importers  that  has  been  carefully  compiled  with  the  assistance 
of  the  British  Legation,  and  has  been  edited  by  several  of  the  most  prominent  com- 
mercial men  in  Guatemala.  Such  firms  as  are  included  on  this  list  can  be  sold  with 
no  more  risk  than  in  domestic  transactions.  In  addition,  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Spanish-America,  allied  to  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  may  be  approached  for 
credit  information.  The  British  Yice-Consul  at  Guatemala  City,  a  gentleman  of 
many  years'  experience  in  Guatemalan  business,  is  likewise  at  the  disposal  of  intend- 
ing importers. 

Honduras 

Spanish  Honduras  has  an  area  of  46,250  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  600,000.  Its  Atlantic  ports  of  Tela,  Ceiba,  Truxillo,  and  Porto  Cortez  are  of 
local  importance  only  and  have  no  connection  or  distributive  function  inland.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  this  republic  is  almost  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  Salvador,  and  its 
only  port  is  Amapala,  which  serves  as  an  entrance  for  all  goods  consigned  to  the 
capital,  Tegucigalpa.  This  is  the  only  capital  in  Central  America  without  railway 
connections;  an  excellent  automobile  road,  however,  brings  it  within  five  hours  of 
the  sea  by  motor  car.  Although  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  railway  runs  inland  about 
seventy -five  miles  from  Tela;  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Porto  Barrios,  any  commerce 
which  exists  is  controlled  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the  only  distribution 
area  of  any  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  is  that  of  Tegucigalpa.  From  this  latter 
centre  supplies  radiate  to  a  considerable  number  of  small  towns  throughout  the 
north  and  east  of  the  republic. 
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During  1920,  Honduras  imported  to  the  value  of  $16,722,699,  and  her  exports 
amounted  to  $10,857,174.  These  figures  are  a  most  unreliable  indication;  in  1915 
the  total  commerce  (both  exports  and  imports)  amounted  to  $9,016,157.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  her  exports  are  always  bananas;  of  late  this  percentage  has  increased  through 
the  falling  otT  of  the  silver  production  Her  imports  are  principally  foodstuffs  and 
OOtt  m  eloth.  Foodstuffs  aeeount  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  of  this 
percentage  25  per  cent  consists  of  Hour,  10  per  cent  of  barreled  meats,  and  the 
remainder  minor  percentages  of  fruit,  fish,  dairy  products,  and  confectionery. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

At  the  moment  of  writing  commandos  of  insurrectionists  are  reported  as  invest- 
ing Tegucigalpa,  and  unfortunately  this  condition  seems  to  be  chronic  in  this  par- 
ticular state.  The  financial  demoralization  of  Honduras  keeps  pace  with  its  political 
condition.  K<  r  mauy  years  it  has  been  the  cockpit  of  rival  Central  American 
camorraB  and  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  fraudulent  financiers.  It  is  possible  that 
refusal  to  extradite  to  the  United  States  accounts  for  the  presence  of  such  gentry. 
It  has  the  smallest  European  population  of  any  Central  American  state,  and  the 
largest  infusion  of  Indian  blood.  Its  national  debt  reaches  the  astounding  total  of 
$121 ".000,000,  but  an  adjudication  of  existing  claims  would  probably  result  in  the 
award  of  a  tithe  of  that  amount  Add  to  this  condition  the  almost  permanent 
political  unrest  of  this  republic,  the  absence  of  banks,  and  the  almost  equal  lack  of 
strong  foreign  trading  orgauizations,  together  with  the  insufficiency  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Ilondurian  labour  supply,  and  the  reason  for  the  commercial  backwardness  of 
Spanish  Honduras  is  apparent. 

At  present  therefore  sales  to  this  republic  should  be  cautiously  investigated 
before  being  confirmed.  An  undoubted  opening  exists  for  Canadian  flour,  particu- 
larly from  Vancouver  mills;  but  payments  should  be  guaranteed  except  where  the 
purchasing  firm  is  above  suspicion.  In  this  connection  commercial  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  an  energetic  and  obliging 
official  who  is  well  able  to  advise  upon  such  matters. 

Salvador 

Salvador's  importance  among  Central  American  republics  is  in  indirect  ratio 
to  its  size.  Quite  the  smallest  of  these  states  (about  8,000  square  miles),  it  supports 
in  a  civilized  condition  a  population  of  nearly  1,500,000  citizens  of  white  stock.  The 
development  of  this  republic  is  reflected  in  the  trade  statistics.  In  1920  Salvador 
imports  were  valued  at  $12,628,370  and  her  exports  at  $17,943,827.  This  favourable 
trade  balance  is  conserved  through  native  ownership  of  natural  resources,  and  her 
coffee  crop,  loijg  in  continental  demand,  has  been  supplemented  of  late  by  a  consider- 
able sugar  production,  efficiently  produced.  The  national  debt  is  the  least  of  Central 
American  republics,  being  well  under  $10,000,000 ;  the  '*  colonos,"  or  Salvadoran 
peso,  is  at  par,  and  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  has  recently  been  floated  in  the  United 
States  on  fanly  favourable  terms.  The  republic  is  known  for  its  high  standard  of 
commercial  morality,  and  traders  find  it  possible  to  form  connections  in  every  way 
comparable  with  those  obtainable  in  industrialized  states. 

Unfortunately  the  wealth  and  reliability  of  this  small  state  is  counterbalanced 
by  certain  commercial  difficulties  which  should  be  noted.  A  perennial  hostility  flares 
up  between  Guatemala  and  Salvador.  At  present  writing  it  is  an  open  secret  in 
Guatemala  City  that  arms  are  being  purchased  for  use  against  Salvador,  and  within 
the  past  week  several  hundred  men  have  left  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating against  the  bister  republic.  TLis  absurd  hostility,  born  of  worn-out  wrongs, 
necessitates  a  large  expenditure  for  defence,  and  encourages  the  domestic  ferment 
that  is  insepaiable  from  Spanish- American  politics.  As  a  result,  the  customs  tariff 
is  extremely  severe  for  a  d on-manufacturing  nation,  even  foodstuffs  being  subject 
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to  heavy  import  duties.  A  favoured-nation  treaty  gives  France  a  very  valuable 
advantage  through  a  heavy  preference,  in  return  for  which  the  French  market  is 
more  or  less  loosely  secured  for  Salvadorian  coffee.  In  addition,  Salvador  is  ham- 
pered by  mediocre  port  facilities,  neither  Acajulta  nor  La  Liber  tad  being  more  than 
an  open  roadstead.  However,  these  difficulties  do  not  destroy  in  any  degree  the 
value  of  Salvador  as  a  field  for  exports,  and  this  republic  is  one  of  the  two  Central 
American  states  which  Canadian  exporters  should  investigate  immediately. 

Nicaragua 

The  largest  of  the  Central  American  states  presents  a  deceptive  appearance  upon 
the  map.  The  short  Pacific  littoral  of  Nicaragua  would  appear  to  be  detached  and 
incidental;  yet  this  comparatively  isolated  western  segment  constitutes  the  only 
commercially  active  area  in  the  entire  republic.  The  long  Atlantic  coastline  has 
neither  harbours  nor  inhabitants  of  importance  nor  tributary  territory,  while  the 
isthmus  between  Costa  Kica  and  Salvador  created  by  lake  Managua  is  fairly  well- 
developed  and  valuable.  The  capital,  Managua,  is  the  centre  of  this  latter  area  and 
is  the  only  distribution  area  worthy  of  attention  in  this  state.  The  area  of  this 
republic  is  about  42,900  square  miles  with  a  population  of  about  800,000,  almost  all 
of  whom  are  of  Indian  extraction.  In  1921  the  exports  were  valued  at  $8,070,949 
and  the  imports  at  $5,309,902.  This  favourable  trade  balance  will  probably  continue 
for  some  time.  The  chief  exports  are  bananas,  which  have  not  altered  in  quantity 
during  the  ten  years  of  American  control;  coffee,  which  has  doubled;  and  sugar, 
which  has  increased  forty -fold  during  this  period.  In  the  same  ten  years,  the 
sources  of  Nicaragua's  imports  have  not  altered  to  any  appreciable  degree  either  in 
value  or  in  source.  In  1911,  her  imports  were  valued  at  $4,906,820;  in  1921,  this 
figure  had  only  risen  to  $5,309,902.  In  this  latter  year  the  United  States'  share  of 
the  total  had  increeased  to  73  per  cent  as  compared  with  61  per  cent  in  1911;  Great 
Britain  had  remained  stationary  with  about  12  per  cent  of  the  remainder;  and  the 
remaining  13  per  cent  was  distributed  among  several  nations,  much  as  in  1911.  The 
chief  imports  in  1921  were:  cotton  goods,  $1,118,188;  flour,  $313,436;  iron  and 
steel,  $307,325;  petroleum,  $248,830. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

The  present  condition  of  Nicaragua  is  so  inextricably  involved  in  the  American 
occupation  that  there  is  no  statement  possible  without  an  explanation  of  this  latter 
factor.  In  1911,  foreign  creditors  were  pressing  for  a  settlement  while  civil  insur- 
rections made  stable  government  impossible.  A  Nicaraguan  president  of  sound 
sense  invoked  the  aid  of  the  United  States  when  his  power  began  to  totter,  and 
marines  were  landed.  As  a  result  of  pourparlers  with  foreign  bondholders,  the 
United  States  installed  a  Collector  of  Customs  and  the  debts  were  adjudicated, 
reduced  in  many  instances,  and  made  a  first  lien  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
The  debt  when  adjudicated  amounted  to  $32,236,223.  The  effect  upon  the  republic's 
finances  was  immediately  evident,  and  the  efficiency  of  administration  has  led  to  the 
annexation  of  the  public  utilities  by  the  Customs  Commission,  until  to-day  a 
considerable  portion  of  local  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  officals. 
These  officials  are  sustained  by  a  force  of  marines,  who,  in  order  to  keep  inviolate  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  are  known  as  a  legation  guard.  The  American  Customs 
Commission  have  just  issued  a  report  upon  their  first  ten  years  of  administration, 
and  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  are  striking  evidence  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  few  impartial  men  of  integrity  when  authority  is  given  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  administrative  control  by  the  United  States  has  not  improved  the 
economic  condition  to  any  marked  degree;  in  the  opinion  of  fair-minded  observers 
in  the  Central  Americas,  Nicaragua  is  in  a  worse  plight  than  her  uncontrolled 
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neighbours,  The  unhappy  position  thus  stated  is  increased  by  the  absence  of 
inland  development,  the  mediocre  quality  of  the  natural  resources  throughout  many 
parta  of  the  republic,  and  the  Btartl*ngly  low  reputation  for  commercial  morality 
that  this  state  holds  among  trading  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
n« >  question  that  Nicaragua  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  killed  with  kindness.  The 
national  debt  has  been  given  first  lien  upon  the  revenue.  This  enforces  rigid 
\  upon  i  vory  Government  department.  In  addition,  in  Nicaragua  the  high 
prices  of  the  post-war  boom  were  gold  prices  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  those 
republics  which  subsisted  upon  a  careless  paper  currency.  Therefore,  although  the 
banking  of  that  post-war  period  was  based  on  gojd  values,  loans  were  as  reckless 
-  in  those  other  states  which  still  traded  in  more  variable  pesos.  Consequently 
the  financial  crash  buried  Nicaragua  even  deeper  than  her  sister  republics,  and  to-day 
the  banks  (which  are  almost  entirely  American-controlled)  are  trying  to  recoup 
h  a  harshness  of  policy  that  is  greatly  hampering  production.  As  a  result, 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  by  no  means  good,  and  her  purchasing  power  is  still 
on  the  decline.  Business  men  throughout  Central  America  quote  American  control 
of  Nicaragua's  affairs  as  a  prize  instance  of  the  folly  of  governments  in  the  economic 
Bphere;  nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  question  that  another  ten-year  period  will  see 
this  staio  rehabilitated  to  a  surprising  extent  under  American  guidance.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  is  scarcely  feasible  for  Canadian  exporters  to  attempt  this 
Btate  unless  they  have  well-established  connections  and  carefully  guarded  terms  of 
payment. 

Costa  Rica 

The  hereditary  appellation  of  "rich  coast"  was  no  misnomer  as  applied  to 
I  osta  Rica,  and  to-day  this  republic  is  in  a  preferred  position  among  Central 
American  states.  With  an  area  of  23,000  square  miles,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
is  high  table  land  of  temperate  climate,  and  a  population  of  500,000,  of  whom  less 
than  1  per  cent  is  of  Indian  extraction,  Costa  Kica  unquestionably  surpasses 
other  Central  American  states  both  in  natural  resources  and  in  the  calibre  of  her 
p-pulation.  In  addition,  she  possesses  fair  harbours  on  both  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts,  with  a  double  system  of  trans-isthmian  railways  connecting  these 
harbours.  San  Jose,  the  capital  and  chief  distribution  area  of  the  state,  is  the 
focal  point  of  these  two  railway  systems  and  is  admirably  served  by  the  port  of 
Port  Limon  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  Punta  Arena  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
addition,  railway  projects  to  the  north  and  south  are  under  way,  which  will  eventually 
connect  this  republic  with  Managua  in  Nicaragua,  and  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Almirante 
in  Panama.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  are  equally  developed,  and  com- 
mercial communications  throughout  this  state  are  upon  a  par  with  those  of  northern 
countries.  The  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  an  all-white  population,  fostered  by  an 
admirable  educational  system,  has  raised  the  standard  of  living  in  Costa  Rica  far 
above  other  Central  American  countries.  Probably  one  of  the  best  gauges  of  the 
progress  in  Central  American  republics  is  found  in  statistics  of  import  of  boots  and 
shoes.  The  working  classes  renounce  bare  feet  gladly  when  once  they  can  afford  to 
purchase  footwear,  and  as  the  visitor  crosses  over  from  one  Central  American  state 
to  another,  the  prosperity  can  be  safely  surmised  from  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  obtained  shoes.  The  Costa  Rican  is  not  only  the  best  shod  but 
likewise  the  best  clad  of  Central  Americans,  and  this  evidence  of  higher  purchasing 
power  is  a  significant  indication  to  the  intending  exporter. 

In  1920  Costa  Rica's  exports  were  valued  at  $11,545,880.  These  exports  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  bananas  and  coffee  (bananas,  $3,725,946;  coffee,  $4,128,390). 
Xinety  per  cent  of  this  trade  was  with  the  United  States.  Her  imports  during  the 
same  period  were  valued  at  $16,406,428.  About  25  per  cent  of  these  imports  con- 
sisted of  flour,  another  quarter  being  cattle,  and  a  third  quarter  being  cotton  goods. 
Considerable  trade  wras  likewise  done  in  rice,  lard,  pharmaceutical  supplies  and 
hardware. 
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However,  the  very  fact  that  this  republic  is  so  active  and  well-developed,  dimin- 
ishes its  value  as  a  market  for  Canadian  foodstuffs.  In  contradistinction  to  other 
Central  American  lands  which  have  cultivated  export  crops  to  the  exclusion  of 
domestic  foodstuffs,  very  large  quantities  of  maize,  rice,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  peas 
and  beans  are  grown  in  Costa  Rica.  There  is  considerable  dairy  production  as 
well  as  one  or  two  flour  mills.  Bee-keeping  has  been  introduced,  and  there  is  surplus 
honey  for  export.  The  trade  in  Costa  Rica  therefore  falls  into  more  specialized  lines 
than  other  Central  American  areas,  but  the  stability  of  the  country  and  high 
standard  of  living  make  this  field  attractive  in  comparison  with  its  Central  American 
neighbours. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

Costa  Ricans  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  had  a  revolution  for 
forty  years;  that  they  can  command  the  largest  of  Central  American  armies  without 
the  eruption  of  ambition  and  jealousy  which  seems  inseparable  from  other  military 
establishments.  They  are  also  very  proud  of  their  secondary  schools  and  their 
colleges.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  a  high  degree  of  commercial  morality 
in  this  republic,  and  to  learn  that  business  connections  when  well  chosen  are  in 
every  way  as  solid  and  as  satisfactory  as  in  industrialized  countries. 

Costa  Rica  shares  the  general  depression  of  the  moment,  but  fortunately  for 
her,  her  export  products  are  of  high  quality  and  in  regular  demand.  There  is  another 
factor  which  makes  an  immediate  investigation  of  the  Costa  Rican  field  not  unpro- 
pitious.  American  commercial  houses  and  American  banking  connections  predom- 
inate in  this  republic,  and  such  houses  are  retrenching  vigorously  at  the  moment. 
Therefore  an  opportunity  exists  for  those  products  which  can  meet  corresponding 
American  articles  in  open  competition.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Costa  Rica 
is  the  only  Central  American  republic  to  possess  a  branch  of  a  Canadian  bank — 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  having  a  branch  in  San  Jose.  Any  export  firm  should 
consult  this  bank  before  experimenting  in  this  field,  as  even  in  this  comparatively 
stable  republic  credit  information  is  of  utmost  value. 

Panama 

The  Republic  of  Panama  consists  of  that  portion  of  the  inter-American  isthmus, 
which  with  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt  seceded  in  1903  from  Colombia, 
upon  the  matter  of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  32,380  square  miles,  and  the 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  401,428.  Through  the  centre  of  this 
republic  runs  the  Canal  Zone,  a  strip  of  American  territory  10  miles  wide  with  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  centre.  The  Canal  Zone  effectually  controls  the  commerce  of 
this  small  republic  and  therefore  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  trade  of  Panama 
almost  entirely  American  in  its  origin.  Nothing  illustrates  the  value  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  this  republic  better  than  its  statistics  of  commerce.  In  1920  Panamanian 
exports  were  valued  at  $3,640,453.  These  exports  consisted  of  bananas,  cocoanuts, 
rubber  and  hides  and  small  quantities  of  cocoa,  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  is  estimated 
that  less  than  one-sixth  of  this  extremely  fertile  little  state  is  under  cultivation, 
and  of  that  amount  only  a  small  proportion  is  cultivated  efficiently.  The.  imports  for 
1920  amounted  to  $17,492,270  or  roughly  almost  five  times  as  much  as  exports.  The 
large  divergence  of  course  is  caused  by  the  upkeep  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
large  transient  trade  that  is  done  by  the  American  houses  in  Colon.  The  American 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  fleets  visit  this  station  yearly,  and  it  is  estimated  that  their 
expenditure  alone  benefits  the  Canal  Zone  merchants  by  between  one  million  and 
two  million  dollars. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

This  market  is  so  inextricably  linked  with  the  United  States  by  every  conceivable 
link,  that  the  difficulties  in  marketing  Canadian  goods  in  Panama  must  be  realized. 

46453— 21 
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Tht>  Canal  Zone  imports  its  materials  free  of  charge  from  whichever  market  it 
purchases,  bul  unquestionably  little  opportunity  exists  for  Canadian  products  when 
orders  are  made  up  by  American  government  departments.  Curiously  enough, 
Ghreal  Britain  appears  to  be  steadily  improving  her  position  in  the  commerce  of  the 
state,  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  British  bottoms  using 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  ^ix  republics  whose  salienl  characteristics  have  been  so  briefly  sketched 
constitute  an  area  of  over  200,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  over  5£  millions. 
The  total  import  trade  of  these  six  republics  amounts  to  about  $80,000,000  per 
annum,  and  their  exports  to  something  over  $60,000,000  in  a  normal  year.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  if  this  entire  area  were  in  an  economically  stable  condition, 
Canadian  exporters  could  not  afford  to  neglect  it.  However,  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
attempts  to  introduce  goods  in  at  least  three  of  the  republics  at  the  present  time 
wonl.l  nol  promise  any  particular  success.  In  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador,  however, 
conditions  are  probably  as  favourable  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  these  areas 
would  repay  attention  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters.  Regarding  Guatemala,  this 
republic  is  betwixt  and  between.  The  large  foreign  colony  lends  reliability  to  busi- 
ness  transactions  there,  and  if  due  precautions  are  followed,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  1"--.  In  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  the  outlook  for  trade  at  the  moment  is 
decidedly  bad,  and  will  probably  continue  so  for  some  time. 

With  reference  to  the  favourable  areas,  a  subsequent  report  of  this  series  will 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  foodstuffs  trade  of  Guatemala.  The  demand  in  other 
Central  American  countries  will  be  roughly  analogous  to  that  of  Guatemala. 

As  regards  general  business  methods,  unquestionably  the  only  satisfactory  way 
Is  to  form  connections  with  one  of  the  old-established  houses,  preferably  British;  or 
if  not  British,  German.  Such  houses  constitute  the  commercial  strength  of  these 
republics.  In  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador,  native  houses  of  undoubted  probity  and 
reliability  are  to  be  found,  and  to  some  extent  this  is  also  true  of  Guatemala. 

If  the  Canadian  exporter  contemplating  these  areas  will  take  the  trouble  of 
assembling  his  intelligence  before  he  attempts  to  sell  to  these  republics,  he  will  find 
few  difficulties  in  the  way.  Financial  intelligence  is  even  more  important  than 
trade  intelligence,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  sales  be  made  in  Spanish- 
America  except  when  the  purchaser  has  been  certified  by  foreign  banks  or  British 
consular  officials.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish-America — a  branch  of  the 
Anglo-South  American  Bank — maintain  branches  in  Tegucigalpa,  Guatemala  City, 
Salvador  City,  Managua,  and  San  Jose,  and  these  cities  constitute  the  only  distribu- 
tion areas  really  worthy  of  consideration.  Inquiries  to  the  Anglo-South  American 
Bank  can  be  forwarded  through  Canadian  banks,  for  whom  they  act  as  correspondents. 
In  addition,  the  British  consular  officials  throughout  the  world  are  compiling  or 
have  compiled  the  "K"  forms  required  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.  These 
forms  classify  all  merchants  and  importers  under  three  classifications,  and  from  such 
information  the  reliable  houses  can  be  easily  selected.  These  British  consular 
officials  very  courteously  extend  all  available  assistance  to  Canadian  traders  attempt- 
ing to  market  goods  in  these  fields. 

Next  to  financial  intelligence  comes  general  trade  intelligence,  which  can  best 
be  obtained  by  the  submission  of  camples  and  price  lists,  together  with  a  request  for 
a  comparison  with  competing  foreign  lines.  As  such  samples  pay  extremely  high 
rates  of  duty  upon  a  weight  basis,  bulky  samples  should  not  be  submitted  without 
previous  correspondence  with  the  Central  American  importers.  Failing  the  for- 
warding of  samples,  the  sending  of  catalogues  and  price  lists,  together  with  details 
of  shipping,  packing,  terms  of  payment,  discounts,  and  guarantee  of  prompt  ship- 
ment, will  obtain  for  the  Canadian  exporter  sufficient  information  upon  which  he 
can  base  a  trial  order. 

The  language  of  correspondence  in  these  Central  American  countries  should  be 
Spanish;  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary  since  the  majority  of  Central  American 
importers  are  able  to  conduct  their  correspondence  not  only  in  English  and  Spanish, 
but  in  French  and  German  as  well. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  beyond  the  capitals  of  these  republics  almost  all 
distribution  is  carried  out  on  mule-back,  and  the  convenience  of  the  shipping  parcel 
that  fits  into  buch  a  cargo  is  a  very  great  incentive  to  purchase.  As  in  almost  all 
such  countries,  the  goods  are  landed  by  lighter  and  subject  to  much  rough  handling, 
hence  the  strongest  possible  package  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
duties  are  based  upon  gross  weight  (or  peso  brute),  which  includes  the  weight  of 
the  shipping  package,  and  this  factor  must  likewise  be  considered  in  the  packing  of 
some  classes  of  goods. 

The  great  trading  nations  of  the  world  have  taken  root  through  long-suffering 
and  endurance.  It  is  as  true  in  Central  America  as  elsewhere  that  the  successful 
trader's  supreme  quality  is  patience.  These  markets  are  not  to  be  seized  at  a  bound. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  trader  who  pocketing  his  first,  his  second,  or  even  his  third 
failure  to  become  established,  nevertheless  persists  in  his  endeavours,  until  his  goods 
make  their  way,  will  find  valuable  business  awaiting  him  in  Central  America,  and 
from  the  comparatively  limited  trade  in  these  small  republics  he  can  gain  a  fund  of 
experience  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  attacking  the  immensely  greater 
markets  of  South  America. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  APPLES  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  August  29,  1922. — The  imports  of  apples  into  Jamaica  during  the 
calendar  year  1921  were  valued  at  folk  ws :  from  United  Kingdom,  £6 ;  from  Canada, 
£40;  and  from  the  United  States,  £1,757— a  total  of  £1,803. 

Most  of  the  American  apples  were  shipped  from  New  York  to  Kingston,  the 
freight  being  30  cents  per  cubic  foot  or  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  American 
fruit  do  not  need  cold  storage  during  the  voyage  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
the  latter  and  the  fact  that  they  are  rapidly  consumed  after  arrival.  Business  is 
done  through  importing  retailers  in  Jamaica,  a  list  of  whom  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  O+tawa.  These  dealers  purchase  outright,  and  have  recently  been  paying 
from  $8  to  $9  per  barrel  c.i.f.  Kingston. 

FROSPECTS  OF  CANADIAN  BUSINESS 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  on  account  of  her  proximity  to 
Jamaica.  New  York  is  only  five  days  by  steamer  from  Kingston,  as  compared  with 
the  nine  or  ten  days'  run  from  Halifax  and  the  still  longer  voyage  from  Montreal. 
Another  adverse  factor  from  the  Canadian  viewpoint  is  the  infrequency  of  steam- 
ship communication;  a  serious  drawback  when  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fruit, 
with  the  consequent  unwillingness  of  local  dealers  to  order  in  excess  of  their 
immediate  needs,  is  taken  into  account.  Even  though  Canadian  apples  are  superior 
to  American,  dealers  prefer  to  buy  the  latter  because  by  so  doing  they  are  certain 
of  getting  what  they  want  when  they  want  it.  Therefore  the  improvement  of 
transport  facilities  is  the  only  way  in  which  Canada's  geographical  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  the  Jamaican  apple  trade  can  be  overcome.  Cold  storage  accommodation 
would  doubtless  help  to*  solve  the  problem  of  the  longer  voyage  from  Canada,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  might  raise  the  price  to  dealers  here,  while  the  United  States' 
superior  ability  to  make  frequent  shipments  would  still  remain. 
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BUTTER  AND   CHEESE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  Augusl  29,  l\)-2-2. — The  28th  annual  appearance  of  Messrs.  W.  Weddel  & 
Co.,  Ltd.'s  well-known  report  on  the  imported  dairy  produce  trade  is  of  special  interest 
as  dealing  with  the  first  year  of  free  trading  since  1917. 

It  emphasizes  the  difficulties  of  the  period  in  so  far  that  "events  of  far-reaching 
importance  followed  upon  each  other  with  disconcerting  swiftness;  the  markets 
Mod  with  violent  movements  to  unusual  and  diverse  influences;  and  a  feeling 
of  nervousness  prevailed,  even  when  no  apparent  cause  was  discernible.  Drought, 
Industrial  depression,  continental  exchange  fluctuations,  strife  in  Ireland,  irresponsible 
handling  of  Government  stocks,  rapid  changes  in  consumptive  demand,  foreign  buying, 
delays  in  discharge  of  steamers,  attempts  at  artificial  control  by  large  New  Zealand 
holders- — all  in  turn  contributed  to  aggravate  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  markets 
during  the  past  year.  The  withdrawal  of  Government  regulation  seemed  to  leave 
traders  with  no  standards  by  which  to  measure  their  operations,  and  the  result  was 
that  what  ought  to  have  been  ordinary  fluctuations  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand 
were  transformed  into  '  booms '  or  '  slumps,'  with,  in  some  cases,  disastrous  conse- 
quences." 

"  A  year  ago,  the  artificiality  of  the  position,  as  a  result  of  protracted  Government 
interference  with  trade,  was  pointed  out.  The  final  experiences  of  decontrol  proved  to 
be  as  exasperating  as  the  prolonged  trials  of  official  regulation.    The  vast  accumula- 

-  of  stocks  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  after  the  tardy  withdrawal 
of  control,  instead  of  being  promptly  disposed  of  at  a  time  when  demand  was  good, 
and  when  'free'  stocks  were  light,  were  utilized  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  force  up  the 
mark<  r.  in  order  to  reduce  departmental  losses;  and,  after  hanging  over  the  market 
like  a  cloud  for  many  months,  these  stocks  were  finally  'slaughtered'  at  the  most 
inopportune  time  of  the  year." 

BUTTER 

Supplies  of  butter  which  reached  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1922,  again  showed  expansion  and  are  rapidly  regaining  pre-war  dimensions 
in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  such  important  sources  of  supply  as  Russia,  Sweden 
and  France.  The  deficiency  has  been  made  up  to  some  extent  by  large  increases  in 
receipts  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  the  result  that  the  quantity  of  butter 
now  received  from  the  Empire  exceeds  that  produced  by  foreign  countries,  whereas 
before  the  war  the  proportions  were  20  per  cent  and  80  per  cent  respectively.  The 
progress  of  this  remarkable  revolution  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 

British 

New  South  Total 

Australia      Canada      Zealand        Africa  British 


Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

1913   26,414    13,416    38,830 

1914  '..    ..  26,076  41  16,609    42,726 

1915   21,848  443  17,920    40,211 

1916   6,363  1,188  18,371    25,922 

1917   28,012  5,360  16,639  1,836  51,847 

1918   27,067  1,266  17,841     *       766  46,940 

1919   16,342  3,415  18,179  845  38,781 

1920   15,754  2,424  12,586    30,764 

1921   36,214  995  28,085  592  65,886 

1922   51,688  1,646  43,184  1,369  97,887 
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Foreign 


Den- 

Russia 

Total 

tina 

Francs 

Holland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Finland 

1913   .  . 

4,400 

82,546 

13,167 

6,584 

1,211 

16,000 

35,194 

159,480 

88,935 

11,328 

7,572 

778 

17,996 

14,056 

170,708 

82,258 

17,651 

7,452 

2,580 

7,993 

26,537 

150,179 

1916 

5,791 

54,662 

12,748 

640 

1,087 

2,898 

41,723 

122,429 

1917 

5,041 

50,445 

4,565 

4,411 

6 

2 

71,844 

1918 

.  .  13,199 

9,237 

1,448 

1,557 

31,984 

1919 

16,646 

2,856 

47 

82 

31,974 

1920 

5,369 

34,591 

201 

2,289 

'414 

812 

49,984 

1921 

19,423 

47,580 

265 

5,435 

501 

74,327 

1922 

16,821 

67,313 

38 

1,694 

"76 

155 

4,632 

90,894 

Messrs.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  point  out  that  butter  production  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years,  while  the  contrary  has  taken  place 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  with  the  result  that  the  summer  supplies  of  butter  of  this 
country  have  shrunk  considerably  and  winter  receipts  become  heavier  annually.  The 
obvious  result  will  be  that  in  the  future  prices  must  tend  to  reach  a  higher  level  in 
summer  than  in  winter. 

In  no  previous  season  were  the  fluctuations  in  butter  prices  so  violent  as  during  the 
period  under  review.  The  season  opened  with  quotations  at  a  moderate  level,  but  as 
early  as  July,  1921,  a  sudden  advance  of  50s.  to  60s.  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, due  to  the  expected  effect  of  the  prolonged  drought  in  Europe.  'The  boom  was 
short  lived,  because  it  reduced  the  demand,  and  by  September,  prices  had  fallen  to 
the  old  level. 

In  November  it  was  decided  that  the  Ministry  of  Food  should  liquidate  their 
stored  stocks,  but  as  the  new  season's  Antipodean  butter  was  arriving  in  heavy 
supply,  quotations  slumped  badly,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  New  Zealand  butter 
dropped  from  204s.  to  126s.,  Australian  from  186s.  to  10'8s.,  and  Danish  from  262s.  to 
158s.  The  Government,  however,  persisted  with  their  policy  of  clearing  up  stocks, 
and  the  whole  of  these  were  purchased  by  distributing  firms  and  Continental  buyers 
at  prices  ranging  from  105s.  to  120s.  for  New  Zealand;  85s.  to  ll'2s.  for  Australian; 
and  72s.  to  98s.  for  Argentine. 

Prices  gradually  advanced  during  the  spring,  consumption  being  in  the  mean- 
time very  heavy,  and  this  was  succeeded  in  March  by  a  speculative  increase  on  pros- 
pective shortage  of  supplies,  amounting  to  about  50s.  a  cwt.  This  gradually  sagged 
away  until  another  meteoric  rise  of  60s.  to  70s.  took  place  in  June,  based  upon  anti- 
cipations of  another  drought,  and  prices  closed  at  the  end  of  June  at  New  Zealand, 
230s.;  Danish,  2'28s.;  Australian,  1228s.;  Irish,  226s.,  and  Argentine,  218s. 

It  is  also  thought  interesting  to  reproduce  the  following  table  giving  the  highest 
prices  realized  in  London  for  the  various  kinds  of  salt  butter  during  each  of  the  years 
1913-22. 

Average  Wholesale  London  Top  Prices  of  Salt  Butter,  per  Cwt. 

These  are  Quotations  for  Choicest  Quality  of  each  Description 

For  the  Year  ending  30th  June — 

1913  1914  1915  1916  1917 

s.    d  s     d  s     d  s     d  s.  d 

Danish                     127  3  125  2  143  8  173  2*   207  8 

France                     125  6  125  2  133  3  153  4  No  sale 

New  Zealand   .  .     117  4  116  3  136  5  161  3  200  4 

Australian    ..    .     112  1  111  9  131  5  153  3  197  10 

Russian                   109  1  107  0  126  2  133  1   


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

290  5 

214  3 

311  11 

-   252  0 

■  271  11 

289  5 

190  4 

285  8 

175  9 

Receipts  from  Canada  amounted  to  1,616  tons  as  against  995  tons  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1921,  Canada's  butter  contribution  was  still  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean, 
less  than  1  per  cent. 
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CHEESE 

imports  of  cheese  showed  little  variation  from  previous  years,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  receipt  of  01),<'>S0  tons  from  New  Zealand,  the  largest  contribution 
with  the  exivption  of  and  Weddels'  express  the  opinion  the  New  Zealand  now 

seems  to  have  definitely  ousted  Canada  from  its  position  as  Britain's  principal  cheese 
supplier.  While  this  is  certainly  regrettable,  it  should  be  pointed  out  in  explanation 
that  it  is  due  to  the  diversion  of  Canadian  milk  to  more  profitable  purposes  than  cheese 
making.  Not  only  is  the  price  of  butter  relatively  more  profitable  than  for  cheese, 
but  it  enables  the  producer  to  retain  the  skimmed  milk  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  consumption  of  cheese  in  this  country,  although  to  some  extent  seasonal, 
is  fairly  constant,  unlike  butter,  which  is  affected  Iby  the  existence  of  an  acceptable 
substitute,  and  the  demand  for  which  is  largely  governed  by  retail  prices. 

Quotations  opened  at  106s.  to  112s.  per  cwt.,  at  which  level  a  good  demand  was 
being  experienced  owing  to  the  hot  weather,  while  supplies  were  showing  signs  of 
scarce.  The  inevitable  advance  in  values  took  place,  until  in  August  New 
Zealand  touched  138s.,  Canadian  137s.,  and  Australian  130s.,  the  highest  reached  during 
the  twelve  months.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  slackened  off  considerably,  and  with 
hi  avy  shipments  arriving  values  declined  until  at  the  beginning  of  November  quota- 
tions stood  at  97s.  for  Canadian  and  92s.  for  'New  Zealand. 

During  November  a  reduction  in  Canadian  shipments  resulted  in  a  sharp  advance 
in  prices  on  this  market,  which,  however,  was  not  maintained,  and  December  quota- 
exhibited  a  steep  decline  which  was  to  some  extent  sympathetic  with  the  slump 
in  butter.  Thereafter  prices  rose  until  a  further  collapse  set  in  which  brought  values 
during  the  first  week  in  June  down  to  the  lowest  price  touched,  but  the  rebound  was 
prompt,  the  end  of  that  month  witnessing  a  jump  to  the  closing  figures  of  New 
Zealand  at  304s.  and  Canadian  at  101s.  1 

The  course  of  cheese  prices  since  19131  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  taken 
from  the  report : — 

Average  Wholesale  London  Top  Prices  of  Cheddar  Cheese,  per  Cwt. 
These  are  Quotations  for  Choicest  Quality  of  Each  Description 
For  year  ending  30th  June — 

1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919      1920  1921  1922 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.      s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Canadian                           64  3  68  3  83  8  94  0  131  0  130  8  155  4  1  154  0  152  10  105  8 

New  Zealand                    62  6  66  0  84  7  93  7  101  9*  130  8  155  4  ]  154    0  100  4 

MARGARINE 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  about  margarine  is  that  it  is  practically  the  only 
staple  article  of  food  that  has  returned  to  pre-war  prices.  Since  the  beginning  of 
1922  the  cheaper  grade  has  been  universally  sold  at  6d.  per  pound,  and  other  qualities 
range  from  8d.  to  Is.,  and  trade  is  regarded  as  having  become  more  or  less  stabilised 
on  this  basis.  Consumption  was  steady  during  the  last  six  months  of  1921,  but  the 
throwing  on  to  the  market  of  enormous  quantities  of  cheap  and  inferior  Government 
butter  created  a  veritable  slump  in  demand  with  a  sharp  drop  in  prices.  Consumption 
at  the  end  of  June  had  about  regained  the  average  but  at  the  lower  range  of  prices. 

DRIED  MILK 

Like  other  dairy  products,  the  dried  milk  industry  has  passed  through  a  trying 
period.  Ore  of  its  chief  uses  is  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  and  the  adverse 
experience  of  that  article,  supplemented  by  the  abundant  supplies  of  fresh  milk  avail- 
able this  year,  affected  its  sale.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  thought  that  there  is  a  good 
future  for  dried  milk  in  the  United  Kingdom,  its  cleanliness,  handiness,  purity,  and 
keeping  properties,  giving  it  an  advantage  over  fresh  milk  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  also  to  some  extent  for  domestic  use. 
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HAY  SITUATION  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  August  26,  1922. — Since  this  office's  last  report  of  July  11  in  connection 
with  hay  requirements  (see  No.  965,  July  29,  page  181),  a  complete  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  situation.  The  extraordinary  wet  weather  conditions  have  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  situation,  and  Canadian  exporters  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  the  business  previously  anticipated.  The  season  began  with  a  drought ;  now 
heavy  rains  have  revived  field  pastures- 

A  large  Bristol  hay  merchant  who  was  prepared  to  give  around  £6  10s.  a  long 
ton  at  that  date  is  now  considering  £6  c.i.f.  Avonmouth.  A  Cardiff  firm  who  were 
willing  at  one  time  to  take  a  trial  order  of  100  tons  at  £7  10s.,  to-day,  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  situation,  has  satisfied  its  immediate  requirements  in  England.  This 
big  change  has  been  unforeseen  and  is  owing  to  the  phenomenal  wet  weather  that 
has  prevailed.  The  unsatisfactory  domestic  crop  is  becoming  a  satisfactory  one. 
Therefore  it  will  not  be  so  necessary  to  import,  and  even  in  the  mining  areas  prices 
must  come  down  if  Canadian  hay  is  to  compete.  * 

Remarks  made  by  this  office  on  July  31,  and  published  in  No.  968  (August  19, 
page  304),  as  to  future  rise  in  the  price  of  hay  should  now  be  disregarded,  owing  to 
the  prevailing  wet  weather.  The  aspect  to-day  shows  that  imported  hay  for  the  next 
three  months  will  remain  around  £6  per  long  ton,  and  the  future  situation  for  the 
moment  is  very  doubtful.  Prices  must  come  down  and  will  be  lower  than  previously 
anticipated. 

PRTCES  OF  ENGLISH  HAY 

To-day  English  farmers  are  moving  their  hay  from  the  stacks  to  the  railway 
depots  for  hay  merchants,  where  the  latter  cut  and  tie  it  (at  their  own  cost),  for  a 
price  of  around  £4  10s.  to  £4  15s.  per  long  ton.  Timothy  hay  is  not  wanted  in 
England,  as  buyers  consider  it  gives  the  horses  wind.  Mixtures  are  the  only  line  of 
hay  that  would  be  considered  to  any  extent  in  this  area. 

In  the  West  of  England,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  baling  of  the  domestic  hay 
during  the  war,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  baled  hay.  As  all 
imported  hay  falls  into  this  category,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  buyers  prefer 
unbaled  English  hay.  Baled  English  hay  during  the  war  was  too  compressed  and 
often  two  or  three  men  had  to  prise  a  bale  apart.  Canadian  bales,  however,  are  much 
looser,  and  the  complaint  referred  to  has  not  been  made  against  them. 

The  new  Canadian  regulations  that  are  said  to  require  each  bale  to  bear  a  tag 
showing  the  weight  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  baler,  enacted  at  the  instance 
of  the  Canadian  Hay  Association  Dealers,  will  no  doubt  be  very  beneficial. 

SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  BROOM  HANDLES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Glasgow,  August  26,  1922. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  broom  handles  are 
advised  that  there  is  a  market  in  Scotland  for  fir  or  hemlock  broom  handles,  the 
demand  being  for  the  cheapest  possible  quality,  thickness  being  1  inch  or  1£  inches  in 
diameter.  Imports  from  Finland  at  the  present  time  are  fairly  heavy,  but  are  of  the 
very  poorest  quality,  which,  however,  is  not  a  detriment  as  price  is  the  chief  thing  to 
be  considered.  Prices  are  for  49  inch  by  1|  inches  diameter  $25  or  under  per  thousand 
f.o.b.  Montreal,  and  a  good  quality  handle  well  finished  cannot  be  produced  at  that 
price.  The  freight  from  Pacific  or  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Glasgow  is  approximately 
$6.50  to  $7  per  thousand  dependent  upon  type  of  wood,  and  firms  who  can  quote  for 
49  inch  x  1  inch  c.i.f.  Glasgow  $27,  or  49  inch  x  inches  at  $32,  will  have  a  chance 
in  this  market.  Regarding  packing,  handles  generally  come  in  lots  of  72'  to  the  bundle 
and  paper  tied  at  both  ends.  If  interested  firms  will  forward  short  samples  3  inches 
or  more  in  length  showing  the  rounded  end,  the  Glasgow  office  will  be  pleased  to  place 
these  samples  before  interested  importers. 
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SCOTTISH  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Iron  and  Steel  Trade 

Glasgow.  Angnsl  2t>,  1922. — From  interviews  with  many  importers  and  producers, 
it  appears  \o  he  the  general  opinion  that  the  protracted  period  of  depression  is  nearing 
an  end.  V  n  fortunately,  however,  each  month  finds  the  same  story  being  told  by 
business  num.  whilst  little  revival  in  trade  is  seen  to  justify  it  as  time  goes  on.  The 
genera]  tone  is  slightly  and  slowing  improving,  however,  and  there  is  no  cause  for 
pessimism  as  to  the  future.  One  reason  for  the  spirit  of  optimism  is  the  sign  of 
greater  activity  al  the  large  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  Glasgow  district.  Orders, 
particularly  for  structural  material,  have  been  more  plentiful  of  late.  The  iron  and 
steel  trade  consider  that  cheaper  fuel  and  lower  railway  rates  would  greatly  assist  in 
bringing  conditions  in  the  industry  back  to  normal.  DespHe  the  recent  reduction 
in  steel  prices,  and  the  decision  of  Scottish  makers  to  drop  the  arrangements  which 
■a  •in  force  for  some  time,  by  which  all  producers  sold  at  the  same  price  for 
9umption,  orders  are  not  coming  in  too  freely.  One  factor  which  is  detri- 
mental to  the  steel  trade  is  that  coal  prices  are  still  50  per  cent  above  pre-war  cost, 
while  finished  steels  are  only  approximately  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914. 

Condition  of  Shipbuilding  Trade 

Clyde  shipbuilders  have  at  least  four  contracts  for  new  ships  as  well  as  some 
reconditioning,  and  it  is  understood  that  work  on  these  is  commencing  shortly.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  information  regarding  further  new  orders.  A  tram  ride 
along  Dumbarton  road  indicates  that  in  some  of  the  yards  on  the  upper  reach  of  the 
Clyde  there  are  two  and  in  some  cases  three  vessels  ready  for  launching.  When  these 
are  put  into  water,  their  berths  it  is  understood  will  be  empty,  and  the  firms  state 
they  have  nothing  to  lay  down.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  yards  there  is  nothing 
but  long  stretches  of  empty  berths.  In  the  lower  reaches  there  are  very  few  vessels 
on  the  stocks,  and  await  the  far  prospects  of  additional  orders.  Some  orders  are 
announced  for  railway  rolling  stock  and  rails,  some  of  which  are  emanating  from 
India,  but  locomotive  orders  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  which 
are  required  to  get  large  works  such  as  the  North  British  Company  busy.  After 
being  closed  down  for  about  nine  months,  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  well-known 
Glasgow  shipbuilding  and  engineering  firm,  announce  their  intention  to  re-open  their 
boiler  department  immediately,  apparently  on  a  contract  for  some  boilers  for  the  Far 
East. 

Scottish  Coal  Position 

A  fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  export  branch  of  this  trade  is 
given  by  the  weekly  returns  of  shipments,  which  for  some  time  past  have  exceeded 
the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913,  when  conditions  were  normal.  Prices 
continue  firm,  Scottish  ports  reporting  heavy  shipments  to  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
and  during  one  week  in  August  were  the  heaviest  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
total  to  date  is  over  8,000,000  tons  or  6,000,000  more  than  the  total  for  last  year. 
Most  of  the  collieries  are  reported  to  be  very  busy  and  orders  are  booked  for  a  con- 
siderable period  ahead.  The  American  demand  has  subsided  somewhat  during  the 
past  few  days  owing  to  the  partial  collapse  of  the  miners'  strike,  but  it  is  felt  in 
certain  circles  that  owing  to  the  Nova  Scotia  strike  Canadian  demands  are  already 
being  felt  in  the  market  and  are  helping  to  check  any  reaction  in  the  price  of  large 
coal.  At  time  of  writing  there  is  no  Scottish  anthracite  to  be  had  at  all,  which  is 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  production  is  very  small.  Scottish  steam  coal 
of  various  grades  is  obtainable  and  prices  are  quite  firm.  To  indicate  to  what  extent 
Americans  and  Canadians  have  been  buying  Welsh  anthracite,  a  Glasgow  importer 
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to-day  told  the  writer  that  he  had  an  inquiry  from  Toronto  for  5,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite. When  he  wired  for  quotations  for  early  September  delivery,  the  Cardiff  firm 
whom  he  represents  were  unable  to  quote  on  anthracite  at  all,  and  forwarded  quota- 
tions for  a  semi-anthracite  which  was  the  best  obtainable  at  the  moment. 

Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  interested  in  current  coal  prices  in  view  of  the 
Canadian  situation.  The  best  selected  Welsh  anthracite  is  quoted  from  57s.  to  62s. 
f.o.b.  Swansea  dependent  upon  quality,  size  and  quantity.  The  ocean  freight  rate 
will  total  approximately  14s.  to  Montreal  which  would  make  an  average  price  of  74s. 
Montreal,  which'  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  of  $4.50  would  approximate  $16.65 
Canadian  funds.  As  regards  steam  coal,  prices  range  all  the  way  from  20s.  to  35s. 
dependent  upon  the  various  qualities  and  sizes ;  finest  Yorkshire,  which  is  the  highest- 
priced  steam,  is  approximately  35s.,  whilst  ordinary  steam  Newcastle  is  nearer  the 
lower-mentioned  price. 

Orders  for  Light  Textiles 

An  improvement  in  the  local  textile  trade  is  expected  within  the  next  week  or  so. 
At  Glasgow  at  present  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  looms  in  the  textile  mills  are 
working,  so  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  what  was  at  one  time  a  staple 
industry  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Cotton  goods  are  apparently  recovering  substan- 
tially and  wholesale  houses  are  well  booked  up  for  next  spring  with  orders,  these  having 
been  placed  with  more  freedom  than  for  some  time  back.  It  is  difficult  at  the  present 
time  to  say  what  reason  there  is  for  this  improvement,  but  a  portion  of  it  at  least 
can  be  attributed  to  the  shortage  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants.  Export  trade 
is  still  difficult,  but  lately  Canadian  and  South  American  buyers  have  been  nibbling, 
and  manufacturers  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  section  of  the  market  is  likely  to 
benefit  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Most  of  the  Scottish  wholesale  underwear  manu- 
facturers are  busy  on  winter  orders  and  some  makers  are  running  extra  hours  or 
nightshifts. 

Canadian  Timber 

Though  there  is  perhaps  a  slightly  improved  appearance  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
tim'ber  trade,  business  continues  to  be  of  limited  proportions.  As  for  some  time  past, 
the  movement  from  stock  is  in  small  quantities,  the  disinclination  to  operate  in  bulk 
even  where  a  substantial  reduction  in  price  is  indicated  being  as  strong  as  ever. 
Importers  are  equally  cautious,  the  present  slow  demand  and  uncertain  prospects 
providing  little  inducement  to  buy  forward.  There  is  the  added  difficulty  too  as  to 
the  future  course  of  prices.  As  regards  spot  demand,  housebuilding  requirements 
are  only  moderate,  but  there  has  been  a  rather  better  inquiry  from  boxmakers.  Ship- 
building and  engineering  orders  are  scarce,  but  there  has  been  a  little  more  call  for 
hardwoods,  indicating  that  the  furniture  trade  is  becoming  busier.  Sales  reported 
include  pitch  pine,  teak,  Pacific  coast  spruce,  birch,  and  there  has  also  been  some  slight 
movement  in  Canadian  pine  and  spruce. 

V 

AUSTRIA'S   PAPER  INDUSTRY 

While  the  Austrian  paper  industry  during  1921  worked  at  05  per  cent  of  its 
capacity,  with  a  total  output  of  about  73,000  metric  tons  of  ground-wood,  72,000 
metric  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  16,000  metric  tons  of  cardboard  and  128,000  tons 
of  paper,  the  1922  figures  are  expected  to  fall  very  much  below  these.  There  are  some 
150  Austrian  concerns  engaged  in  the  paper  industry,  operating  18  chemical  pulp 
mills,  45  paper  mills  and  176  ground- wood  mills.  Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  about  31  per  cent  of  the  former  Austrian  paper  industry  is  now  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  11  per  cent  in  Jugo-Slavia,  the  "Austrian  paper  industry  "  is  still  con- 
trolled at  and  worked  from  Vienna. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buem  -  Aires.  August  17,  1922. — A  slight  improvement  in  general  business 
tiona  is  noticeable  this  month,  more  especially  in  steel  products,  large  quantities 
<>f  which  are  arriving  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  A  feature  of  the  moment 
if  the  quantities  of  German  goods  exhibited  in  retail  stores,  and  which  are  being 
-  Id  al  remarkably  low  prices;  this  particularly  applies  to  such  articles  as  domestic 
hardware,  tools,  textiles,  enamelware,  etc.  Germany  is  also  competing  in  the  shipping 
trade  between  Argentina  and  Europe,  several  large  new  passenger  and  cargo  boats 
having  been  put  on  the  Buenos  Aires-European  route  within  the  past  year. 

The  position  of  the  live  stock  industry  continues  to  improve,  prices  of  cattle 
being  on  the  up-grade,  and  the  crisis  which  has  been  referred  to  in  recent  reports 
may  be  consid<  red  as  approaching  its  end.  With  regard  to  cereals,  the  position  may 
asidered  as  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  recent  heavy  rains,  which  have  caused 
a  considerable  amount  of  damage  in  certain  districts.  The  present  price  of  wheat  is 
approximately  $1.25  Canadian  currency  per  bushel,  delivered  at  dock. 

The  course  of  exchange  on  Canada  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  regular, 
with  no  noteworthy  changes  in  either  direction;  at  the  time  of  writing,  one  hundred 
Canadian  dollars  cost  121.50  Argentina  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  121.20  on 
July  1.  This  makes  the  Argentina  paper  peso  worth  approximately  36-3  Cana- 
dian cents.  In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadian  dollar  are  now  steadily  quoted  by  the  local  banks  at  approximately  the 
same  price. 

The  figures  of  exports  for  Argentine  products  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30  last  have  just  been  published;  in  general,  these  show  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1921,  and  items  of  interest  to  Canada  are  as  follows : 
wheat,  2,476,413  tons;  linseed,  449,563  tons;  maize,  946,534  tons;  and  oats,  221,703 

tons. 

An  official  Belgian  commercial  delegation  has  recently  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires 
from  Chile  and  Peru,  their  mission  being  to  study  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
exchange  of  commodities  between  Belgium  and  South  American  countries. 

IMPROPER    TRADE    COMPETITION   IN  NORWAY 

A  Law  to  combat  Improper  Competition  was  passed  by  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment on  July  7  last,  says  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

It  provides  that  in  the  exercise  of  trade  activities  or  in  the  service  of  such  activ- 
ities it  is  not  permissible  to  undertake  for  the  purposes  of  competition  acts  which 
are  improper  according  to  good  business  custom. 

No  incorrect  or  misleading  statement  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that  a 
particularly  favourable  offer  is  being  made  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods,  or  to 
produce  an  incorrect  impression  regarding  the  business  or  agreement  to  which  invi- 
tation is  given,  must  be  made  in  notices,  price  lists,  circulars,  invoices,  or  other  similar 
business  document,  or  on  goods  or  their  packing.  Persons  employing  such  statements 
can,  after  being  proceeded  against,  be  bound  over  to  refrain  from  such  conduct,  and 
this  provision  also  applies  to  newspapers  and  the  like  which  insert  advertisements  or 
other  notices  from  foreigners  containing  such  an  incorrect  or  misleading  statement 
— as  well  as  to  persons  who  have  negotiated  such  advertisements — if,  in  spite  of  written 
warning  they  persist  in  the  action. 

It  is  further  made  a  punishable  offence  to  employ  without  authority  the  Arms 
of  the  Norweigian  or  of  a  Foreign  State  or  of  a  Municipality  in  the  documents  enu- 
merated above. 

The  exploitation  without  warrant  of  technical  drawings,  descriptions,  models,  or 

the  like  is  also  prohibited. 
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BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  August  11,  1922. — Trade  conditions  in  South  Africa  at  the  present 
time  visibly  reflect  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  European  business  circles,  and  any 
improvement  is  to  quite  a  large  extent  conditional  on  the  solution  of  these  financial 
problems.  Other  factors  which  at  the  moment  tend  to  delay  the  return  of  the  long- 
expected  normal  trading  conditions  are  the  impoverished  condition  of  many  people 
directly  affected  by  the  Rand  Rebellion,  and  the  rigid  economies  practised  by  the 
Government,  the  Railways,  the  Mines,  and  by  the  general  public. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  reports  from  the  agricultural  districts  reveal  a 
more  optimistic  tone  in  consequence  of  the  continued  favourable  climatic  conditions; 
the  development  policy  of  the  Government  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  local  enterprise ; 
the  amount  of  gold  and  diamonds  produced  continues  to  show  a  substantial  increase; 
local  labour  conditions  generally  were  never  more  settled  and  favourable  to  develop- 
ment; new  mines  are  being  developed;  while  many  mining  shares  (perhaps  as  good  an 
indication  of  the  industrial  health  of  South  Africa  as  anything)  are  active  and  rising 
in  value. 

There  would  seem  to  be  plenty  of  justification,  therefore,  for  the  views  so  often 
expressed  from  this  office,  and  which  are  now  generally  held  on  all  sides,  viz.  that 
the  Union  has  got  over  most  of  her  troubles  and  will  henceforth  go  ahead,  if  not 
rapidly,  at  least  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

In  heavier  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  although  business  at  the  moment  is  still 
quiet,  it  is  expected  that  the  new  railway  building  programme,  and  the  increased 
activity  in  the  mines,  will  during  this  year  have  quite  a  substantial  effect. 

In  conversation  with  a  well-known  agent  for  agricultural  machinery,  who  ha3 
just  returned  from  bn  extensive  selling  tour  of  the  Union,  it  appears  that  the  stocks 
at  present  held  over,  and  the  impecuniosity  of  the  farmers,  did  not  admit  of  much 
business  being  done,  but  he  is  quite  optimistic  for  next  year.  In  Cape  Town  there 
is  plenty  of  interest  shown,  but  little  buying — even  a  light  German  steel  plough 
retailing  as  low  as  25s.  which  was  sold  extensively  last  year,  has  lost  its  market. 
Reports  from  Johannesburg  tell  of  better  tone,  however. 

With  regard  to  the  motor  car  and  accessory  trade,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
number  of  inquiries  for  the  coming  season  is  in  evidence,  although  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  endeavouring  to  interest  firms  in  trying  out  a  Canadian  tire  in  this 
market,  the  reason  given  being  that  unless  the  exporting  firm  is  prepared  to  consign, 
there  is  little  chance  of  introducing  a  new  line  at  present. 

The  hardware  lines  are  just  moving  sufficiently  to  enable  traders  to  maintain  their 
establishments,  but  Canada  has  maintained  her  share  in  barbed  wire,  nails,  small 
tubing,  and  iron  and  steel  generally.  At  present,  however,  owing  to  difficulties  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  Canada,  quotations  are  not  coming  forward  so  freely. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  to  report  in  connection  with  the  paper  trade,  except 
that  Canadian  craft  is  at  present  hard  pressed  in  the  fight  against  European  competi- 
tion, more  especially  on  account  of  an  effort  now  being  made  by  the  only  paper  mill 
in  the  country,  located  one  thousand  miles  from  the  Coast,  to  have  the  Customs 
authorities  impose  the  provisions  of  the  anti-dumping  law  on  imported  paper,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  big  increase  of  the  price  to  the  Baltic  and  German 
craft  shippers,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers  of  South  African  paper  of  cheap 
quality,  made  almost  entirely  from  imported  pulp.  Representations  are  being  made 
with  a  view  to  counteracting  this  movement. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

The  beel  way  to  study  the  French  market,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  appointment 
of  a  representative,  it?  to  make  a  trip  to  Paris.    Under  present  conditions  this  can 
be  done  fairly  cheaply  and  will  not  take  long,  whilst  the  advantages  gained  will 
>  great,  particularly  as  much  time  and  correspondence  can  thns  be  saved, 
of  the  commerce  of  France  is  very  much  centralized  at  Paris,  much 
can  be  done  in  a  comparatively  short  stay  in  the  capital,  and  the  benefits  of  dealing 
with  a  situation  which  has  been  seen  first  hand  are  afterwards  very  great.    The  best 
time  to  make  the  trip  would  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  or  in  the  early  winter, 
which  it?  perhaps  the  busiest  season.    In  the  summer  months  very  little  business  is 
lone,  for  many  merchants  leave  Paris  during  the  very  hot  weather  in  July  and 
August. 

KINDS  OF  REPRESENTATION 

After  having  thoroughly  examined  the  situation  and  the  various  subsidiary 
i  xchange,  competition,  etc.,  and  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  ho  profitable  to  commence  business  in  France,  the  question  of  how  to  be  repre- 
sented  must  l»e  studied.  It  is  important  that  the  way  chosen  should  suit  the  special 
Interests  of  the  firm  and  of  its  product.  Two  different  systems  are  most  in  vogue: 
I  1)  working  through  an  exclusive  agent  for  France;  and  (2)  a  direct  representative 
with  local  agent?.  These  systems  are  employed  here  generally  according  to  the  kind 
of  ode  and  the  scale  upon  which  the  sales  campaign  is  conducted.  An  article 
b  is  in  universal  demand,  or  a  necessity,  will  not  require  the  same  methods  of 

ation  as  a  specialized  article  for  which  a  demand  has  to  be  created.  In  the 
former  case  the  goods  can  be  sold  by  an  agent  who  will  already  have  a  connection, 
but  in  the  second  case  direct  representation  is  indicated.  Even  if  the  goods  are 
sold  through  an  established  agent,  the  ideal  condition  is,  of  course,  to  have  a  personal 
representative  in  France  most  of  the  first  year,  or,  better  still,  all  the  time.  He  will 
be  able  to  give  moral  and  material  support  to  the  agent  and  his  salesmen  and 
instil  and  make  real  for  them  the  Canadian  origin  and  ideas  at  the  back  of  the 

lise  he  is  selling.  He  could  call  on  the  trade  generally  and  take  direction 
of  the  venture  at  the  start.  Of  course,  this  applies  more  in  the  case  of  a  product 
being  introduced  and  hitherto  unknown.  Only  a  man  of  the  very  highest  standard 
should  be  chosen  as  representative  in  France,  and  he  should  be  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  French  language,  as  he  will  have  to  do  all  his  business  in  French. 
Some  merchants  speak  a  little  English,  but  very  few  enough  to  carry  out  a  business 
deal.  In  order  to  do  business,  it  is  necessary  that  the  representative  should  speak 
French.  Knowledge  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  European  way  of  living  will  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  representative  and  to  his  firm,  for  naturally  enough  the  quality 
of  the  firm  will  be  judged  by  the  kind  of  representative  it  sends  abroad.  With  regard 
to  agents  also,  quality  tells.  It  i6  always  possible  to  pick  up  a  firm  in  France  will- 
ing to  take  up  representation,  no  matter  what  the  product  may  be,  but  to  secure  the 
right  cne  is  a  different  thing.  There  are  numbers  of  firms  who  will  take  up  an 
agency  and  then  go  asleep,  as  they  lack  the  business  methods  and  aggressive  char- 
acter which  is  noticeable  in  Canadian  commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  will  to 
make  good  with  what  they  undertake  may  be  there,  and  if  the  agent  ,  is  given  good 
training  and  proper  support,  returns  will  come  quickly  and  very  substantially. 

ESTABLISHING ;  AN  AGENCY 

In  order  to  find  an  agent,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  list  of  all  the  importers  in 
France  who  are  interested  in  the  particular  line  of  goods.    This  information  may 
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be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa, 
or  more  in  detail  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Paris,  who  can  also'  give 
advice.  By  these  means  a  trustworthy  firm  may  be  found,  which  can  be  relied 
upon  to  develop  trade  to  the  maximum.  The  choice  of  the  right  agent  being  a  most 
important  matter,  indeed  an  essential  of  success,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  ascer- 
tain his  business  methods,  his  connections,  and  his  personal  character,  as  well  as 
his  financial  situation  and  references.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reach  a  perfect 
understanding  with  an  agent  without  the  visit  of  a  representative  of  the  Canadian 
exporter.  The  negotiator  sent  should  naturally  know  French  well,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  French  mentality,  .and  of  business  conditions  and  methods  employed 
in  that  country.  The  representative  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  at  first  hand,  and 
can  pass  on  his  experience  to  the  agent's  salesmen  and  thus  avoid  mistakes  which 
might  otherwise  be  made.  By  working  through  an  agent,  the  manufacturer  avoids 
the  complications  of  direct  representation,  but  this  system  leaves  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  the  agent.  For  this  reason  the  importance 
of  the  initial  choice  of  a  firm  has  been ,  strongly  emphasized.  Dealings  with  agents 
in  France  are  usually  carried  on  in  one  of  the  two  following  ways:  either  the  agent 
buys  firm  and  for  his  account,  but  does  not  engage  to  sell  at  a  specified  figure;  or 
he  takes  the  goods  only  on  consignment,  taking  a  fixed  percentage  on  his  sales.  In 
the  latter  case  security  can  be  demanded,  and  also  the  guarantee  of  a  minimum  sales 
figure. 

DIRECT  REPRESENTATION 

This  system,  as  stated  above,  is  more  suited  to  the  introduction  of  valuable  or 
highly  specialized  articles.  These  goods  require  precise  explanations  and  detailed 
presentation,  which  can  only  be  given  by  technical  men  who  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  product  and  as  a  result  are  able  to  bring  out  all  its  advantages.  It 
is  evident  that  for  direct  representation  a  man  of  quick  action  is .  required  with  a 
great  amount  of  push,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  of  French 
commercial  habits  and  of  propaganda  and  publicity  work.  This  man's  own  work,  will 
be  the  basis  of  the  organization;  but  as  the  business  develops  he  will  entrust  stock 
to  agents  in  the  various  districts  who  will  sell  on  the  usual  percentage  basis. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

Conditions  here  at  the  moment  are  very  peculiar,  and  are  complicated  by  the 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  general  public,  by  exchange,  and  by  competition  from 
other  countries.  The  last  named  needs  study,  for  many  countries  well  placed  with 
regard  to  transport  and  selling  at  low  exchange  are  competing  for  the  French 
market;  besides  this,  France  herself  supplies  a  good  part  of  her  needs.  Customs 
duties  and  transportation  should  also  be  lo-oked  into  and  the  kind  of  goods  favour- 
ably regarded  in  the  market  should  be  carefully  regarded.  Some  of  the  French 
importers  are  pessimistic  as  to  future  prospects;  but  on  the  other  hand  many  houses 
run  by  "live"  men  with  plenty  of  energy  are  doing  well.  Good  articles  at  reason- 
able prices,  well  put  up  and  well  represented  will  find  ready,  and  in  many  cases, 
eager  buyers.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  an  article  which  sells  well 
in  Canada  will  necessarily  please  the  French  public;  therefore  the  samples  favoured 
and  sold  on  the  market  must  be  carefully  considered.  If  in  Canada  a  certain  liquid 
is  sold  in  gallons,  it  will  have  to  be  put  up  for  sale  in  France  on  the  basis  of  the 
French  litre;  likewise  solid  goods  must  be  put  up  by  the  kilogramme  rather  than  by 
the  pound.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  these  goods  must  be  put  up  in 
special  tins,  for  many  firms  simply  mark  their  pound  tins  in  kilos,  and  this  enables 
the  buyer  to  compare  with  French  goods.  All  this  looks  very  simple,  yet  many 
manufacturers  have  failed  to  find  a  market  through  having  overlooked  small  details 
such  as  these. 
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LANGUAGE 

The  question  di  Language  is  most  important.  All  correspondence,  labels  and  direc- 
tions should  be  in  pood  French,  not  what  is  sometimes  called  "Parisian"  but  which 
is  more  often  slang.  There  is  only  one  way  of  writing  French,  and  that  is  according 
to  the  grammatical  rules  and  with'  a  thorough  knowledge.  Everything  must  be  stated 
accurately,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  never  to  make  a  statement  that  the  goods 
them»  Ives  will  not  absolutely  bear  out  in  the  use.  If  satisfaction  is  not  given,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  French  market  is  one  that  is  easier  lost  than  gained. 

ADVERTISING 

Axrvertising  must  be  in  pood  French.  This  statement  is  purposely  repeated,  for 
the  amount  of  rery  had  advertising  literature  which  has  been  sent  to  France  from  both 
1  oited  States  and  Canada  is  very  large.  This  sort  of  advertising  is  of  no  use 
a1  all,  and  besides  it  creates  a  very  poor  impression  of  the  firm  which  makes  such  a 
distribution.  The  best  possible  translation  should  be  made,  accurate  in  technique, 
•  el  in  language  and  pleasant  to  read.  Should  the  firm  be  unable  to  obtain  this 
result  through  its  own  staff,  the  services  of  one  of  the  first-class  advertising  organiza- 
'  as  in  Canada  or  in  France  should  be  secured.  They  will  give  the  best  service, 
especially  if  the  representative  is  in  Paris  and  is  thus  able  to  look  after  the  technical 
part  of  the  translation  and  to  keep  its  commercial  value  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
English  version. 

TERMS  AND  SHIPMENTS 

The  question  of  terms  varies  according  to  the  line  of  business.  On  merchan- 
dizing  goods  these  are  generally  2  or  3  per  cent  cash  or  net  90  days'  sight  to  agents, 
who,  in  turn,  sell  as  a  rule  net  30  days  from  the  first  of  the  following  month.  Most 
manufacturers  quote  their  prices  f.o.b.  port  of  shipment,  but  it  is  always  better  to 
quote  c.i.f.  French  port.  The  value  given  in  Canadian  currency  is  acceptable  in  most 
cases,  but  if  the  price  can  be  quoted  in  francs  it  will  be  more  attractive. 

After  business  has  been  begun,  it  may  be  found  necessary  or  advisable  to  carry  a 
stock  in  bond  in  a  French  port  or,  better  still,  in  Paris,  from  which  agents  can  be 
supplied.    Thus  delays  in  shipment  are  avoided  and  prompt  deliveries  are  assured. 

The  solvency  and  honesty  of  French  dealers  are  in  general  of  a  very  high  stan- 
dard. Losses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the  ordinary  guarantees  are  secured  before 
business  is  closed.  Banking  facilities  are  of  the  very  best.  Several  Canadian  banks 
have  branches  in  Paris,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the 
Banque  Rationale  de  Quebec. 

PACKING 

Very  great  care  should  be  given  to  packing  of  all  kinds.  The  goods  travel  a  long 
way,  and  are  handled  many  times,  generally  very  roughly.  Strong  cases  should  be 
employed  banded  with  iron  straps  to  ensure  security.  Measurements  and  weights  in 
French'  and  English  measures  should  be  given  on  invoices  and  bills  of  lading. 

THE  IRISH  LINEN  INDUSTRY 

The  flax  acreage  in  Ireland  for  1922,  which  was  previously  estimated  at  25,000 
acres,  is  not  hkely  to  exceed  18,000,  and  is  characterized  as  "the  smallest  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,"  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  linen 
industry  is  very  active  and  the  export  demand  shows  signs  of  still  further  expansion. 
The  total  value  of  exports  of  linen  manufactures  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1922,  is  £6,0-39,544,  against  £4,839,564  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Irish  exports  of  piece  goods  for  the  six  months  totalled  40,795,800  square  yards,  as 
compared  with  14,907,800  square  yards  in  1921  and  62,632,900  square  yards  in  1920. 
Exports  of  flax  and  hemp  yarns  have  increased  substantially  during  the  last  six 
months. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  SCANDINAVIA 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum 
The  Lumber  Market 

Christiania,  August  15,  192?. — The  situation  of  the  lumber  market  cannot  be 
said  to  be  very  bright.  Most  of  the  cellulose  mills  last  year  got  their  requirements 
covered  for  twc  years  ahead,  because  the  forest  owners  took  advantage  of  the  then 
existing  very  high  prices  to  deliver  the  maximum  quantity  stipulated  for  in  their 
contracts  with  the  mills.  The  mills  have  found  it  necessary  to  guard  themselves 
against  a  repetition  of  this  practice,  which  entailed  financial  hardship  on  the  majority 
of  the  owners,  who  had  in  addition  to  encounter  the  general  depression  of  the  world's 
markets.  Under  these  conditions,  and  because  the  larger  number  of  the  mills  are 
under  reconstruction  financially,  and  first  must  procure  new  capital,  larger  purchases 
cannot  be  made. 

The  saw-mills  are  somewhat  better  situated  than  the  pulp-mills,  as  they  did  not 
buy  so  much  last  year.  Put  offers  will  be  more  urgent  than  demand  for  lumber 
during  the  coming  season.  The  offers  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  a  result  of  forest 
owners  having  during  the  good  times  engaged  too  heavily  in  speculation,  in  addition 
to  the  high  taxes  they  now  have  to  pay  on  the  large  incomes  they  made  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  the  taxes  in  Norway  being  figured  on  an  average  for  three  years. 

Pulp  and  Paper 

Sales  in  mechanical  pulp  have  slackened  to  a  certain  degree,  but  the  market 
is  constantly  firm,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  comparatively  few  orders 
in  the  market  and  in  spite  of  the  slackness  incidental  to  the  summer  season. 

Chemical  pulp  is  rather  firm  for  the  time  being,  and  according  to  reports  from 
the  United  States  the  better  bleached  brands  have  a  good  market  and  enjoy  an 
improved  price,  as  the  demand  must  be  described  as  slightly  exceeding  the  supplies. 
There  are  also  inquiries  for  sulphate  and  strong  sulphite. 

There  is  a  lively  demand  for  news  in  France,  causing  the  market  in  this  line 
to  be  rather  firm,  and  large  sales  are  taking  place.  The  reason  for  this  is  supposed 
to  be  that  German  exporters  are  not  able  to  fulfil  their  contracts.  The  situation  for 
kraft  paper  seems  improved.  The  other  markets  for  paper  are  dull,  but  exporters 
are  hoping  for  an  improvement  shortly 

Paper  Export  to  the  United  States 

Sales  of  the  Noiweginn,  Swedish,  and  Finnish  paper  mills  to  the  United  States 
will,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Aftenposten,  be  taken  over  by  a  concern 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Peel,  of  New  York,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
the  director  for  the  Scandinavian  Export  Company. 

Only  the  export  news  printing  paper  will  be  handled  by  this  concern.  This  kind 
of  paper  has  previously,  as  far  as  the  export  to  the  United  States  was  concerned, 
been  sold  direct  from  the  Scandinavian  mills,  but  it  is  now  intended  that  there  shall 
be  formed  a  large  selling  concern  in  the  United  States.  Practically  all  of  the  paper 
mills  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  have  declared  they  will  join  this  plan,  pro- 
vided a  selling  concern  is  established- 

The  Spitzbergen  Question 

One  of  the  most  active  questions  in  Norway  at  present  is  the  so-called  Spitz- 
bergen  question.  Norway  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  accorded  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Spitzbergcn  islands,  and  thus  an  ancient  dispute  seemed  to  be  settled.  Pre- 
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\  considerable  Norwegian  capital  had  been  invested  in  undertakings  in  the 
ning  trade  a1  Spitsbergen,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  by  the  new  settlement 
incri  a-ol   activity   would  ensue 

During  the  pas1  few  years  an  intensive  work  has  been  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  the  fields,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that  Spitzbergen  coal  will  come  in 
the  market  t  i  a  largei  extent,  owing  to  the  heavy  stocks  available  and  also  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal. 

However,  the  difficult  financial  conditions  which  prevailed  chiefly  in  1921  have 
landed  the  companies  concerned  in  difficulties,  and  the  question  is  now  arising 
whethi  r  or  uol  the  Norwegian  State,  from  a  national  as  well  as  an  economic  point 
of  \  i<  ws  ought  to  give  financial  support  to  the  companies.  The  general  opinion  in 
the  press  is  in  favour  of  such  support,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  will  tai:e  the  same  view. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  BOOMERANG 

[1  was  •  tted  the  other  day  (says  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review)  by  a  member 
of  the  German  Association  of  Machine  Tool  Manufacturers  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  export  tools  to  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  a  few 
other  countries,  and  therefore,  between  now  and  January  1,  1923,  many  manufac- 
ture's would  have  to  either  work  short  time  or  close  down  their  factories,  seeing  that 
tl  e  industry  has  now  lost  more  thpn  80  per  cent  of  the  1921  volume  of  export  orders. 
The  industry,  it  is  stated,  may  find  itself  in  a  very  serious  position  this  autumn,  and  it 
is  expected  that  some  650  plants,  engaging  more  than  100,000  hands,  will  be  entirely 
without  order;-  for  export.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  with  which  the  association 
bas  c<  ntinually  to  struggle-  is  the  question  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  raw 
ial:  while  the  difficulties  connected  with  improvement  of  markets  are  always 
serious.    There  is  also  complaint  of  great  lack  of  skilled  labour. 

LATVIAN  FLAX   MONOPOLY   AND   ITS  COST 

The  flax  trade  in  Latvia  is  still  a  Government  monopoly,  says  the  United  States 
I  rce  Reports.    During  May  ami  June  approximately  5,000  tons  of  flax  were 

sold  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England.  Of  this  amount,  about  3,000  tons  had 
been  in  storage  in  England  for  nearly  two  years  and  were  returned  to  the  Latvian 
Government  by  the  terms  of  a  settlement  concluded  in  May.  On  June  13,  1922, 
about  2,500  tons  of  unsold  flax  and  5.000  tons  of  sold  were  lying  in  he  Government 
ouses  in  Riga,  Windau,  and  Yolmar.  Flax  already  sold  was  being  sent  abroad 
at  a  rate  of  about  300  tons  daily. 

The  linen  industry  itself  shows  no  signs  of  revival.  Recently  the  largest  mill  in 
operation  in  Latvia,  employing  about  1,000  operatives,  closed  for  an  indefinite  period 
because  of  its  inability  to  operate  under  prevailing  conditions.  Heavy  taxation, 
legal  restrictions,  burdensome  labour  legislation,  and  a  lack  of  markets  for  the  sale 
of  goods  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  depression.  Sales  to  Soviet  Russia  have 
been  almost  negligible  and  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  owing  to  the  demand 
of  Soviet  reriesentatives  for  long  credits. 

Government  sale  of  flax  has  proved  costly,  expenses  amounting  sometimes  to 
almost  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  flax  and  practically  consuming  the  profits  when 
not  incurring  actual  losses  Private  sale  of  flax,  on  the  other  hand,  entails  only 
about  a  2  per  cent  expense  on  turnover,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  return  of  distribu- 
tion to  private  hands  would  result  in  greater  profits  and  more  extensixe  flax  cultiva- 
tion in  Latvia. 
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EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

H.  M.  Commercial  Agent  in  Cairo  directs,  through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal,  the  attention  of  United  Kingdom  firms  desirous  of  submitting  tenders 
for  Egyptian  Government  contracts  to  the  general  conditions  for  tenders  and  adjudi- 
cation of  Government  contracts  given  below. 

Clause  2  is  important,  as  under  its  provisions  a  tenderer  must  either  reside,  or  have 
a  representative,  in  Egypt. 

The  text  of  the  general  conditions  is  as  follows: — 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  TENDERS  AND  ADJUDICATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

I.  Tenders  must  be  submitted  on  the  form  supplied  by  the  Administration,  and  in 
double-sealed  envelopes,  with  the  object  of  the  tender  indicated  thereon. 

2.  The  tenderer  must  be  a  person  residing  in  Egypt,  or  must  have  a  represen- 
tative in  Egypt,  and  will  give  in  his  offer  an  address  at  which'  notices  may  be  served 
upon  him.  All  notices  shall  be  deemed  to  be  validly  served  which  are  left  at  such 
addresses  or  are  sent  there  by  registered  post,  and  every  letter  sent  by  registered  post 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  arrived  in  due  course  of  post  unless  the  contrary  is  shown. 

3.  The  price  of  tenders  should  be  written,  without  erasures,  in  figures  and  in 
words. 

4.  Every  tender  submitted  in  the  name  of  an  incorporated  company  must  be  accom- 
panied by  authenticated  copies  of  the  documents  defining  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany. Every  tender  submitted  in  the  name  of  a  private  firm  or  partnership  must  be 
accompanied  by  such  extracts,  duly  authenticated,  from  the  partnership  deed  as  shall 
suffice  to  show  what  persons  are  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  on  behalf  of  the 
firm  or  partnership,  and  what  persons  are  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  such 
contracts,  and  can  give  valid  receipts  on  behalf  of  the  firm  or  partnership. 

However,  firms  established  in  Egypt  and  having  constant  dealings  with  the  Gov- 
ernment may  deposit  with  the  Ministry  of  Einance  authenticated  copies  of  the  above- 
mentioned  documents.  In  submitting  tenders,  these  firms  should  then  simply  state 
that  the  documents  in  question  have  been  so  deposited  and  that  no  subsequent  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  company,  partnership,  or  firm  have  taken  place. 

5.  Contractors  must  produce  railway  certificates  in  support  of  their  invoices  for 
transport  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  goods  forwarded  by  them  to  Government 
departments.  Such  certificates  will  be  delivered  by  the  Railway  Administration  if 
applied  for  at  the  moment  of  despatching  the  goods,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  same, 
forwarding  agents  should  mention  on  the  way  bill  the  name  of  the  department  con- 
cerned. 

Claims  for  freight  on  goods  shipped  to  Egypt  must  be  supported  by  a  copy  of 
the  bill  of  lading  or  other  voucher  showing  the  amount  of  the  freight. 

6.  Each  tender  must  be  accompanied  by  a  provisional  deposit  of  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  offer  in  money.  Post  Office  orders  or  cheques  on  banks  abroad. 
Cheques  must  bear  the  acceptance  of  the  bank  on  which  they  are  drawn. 

The  provisional  deposit  may  be  replaced  by  a  letter  of  guarantee  from  an 
approved  bank  in  Egypt  to  the  effect  that  the  bank  will  hold  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  a  sum  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  contract  in  the 
event  of  the  tenderer  obtaining  the  same. 

Letters  of  guarantee  from  banks  abroad  may  also  be  accepted,  but  in  that  case 
the  Administration  may  require  the  endorsement  of  such  letters  of  guarantee  by  an 
approved  bank  in  Egypt. 

7.  Within  ten  days  after  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  contract  will  be  deposited  by  the  successful  tenderer  as  security 
for  the  due  execution  thereof.  This  deposit  must  be  either  in  cash  (on  which  no 
interest  will  be  allowed)  or  in  Egyptian  Government  or  other  approved  securities, 
calculated  at  market  value  with  a  margin  of  5  per  cent.    Cash  may  be  paid  to  the 
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atracting  departmenl  <»r  fco  the  Ministry  pf  Finance*  Securities  will  be  deposited 
with  the  M  :  istrj  of  Finance,  in  Cairo,  or  with  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  in 
odria,  or  in  London,  for  the  account  ol  the  Government.  The  coupons  maturing 
on  these  securities  may  be  detached  by  the  contractor.  The  deposit  will  be  retained 
until  the  contract  has  been  duly  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

1  i  case  of  unsuccessful  tenderers,  their  provisional  deposit,  if  made  in  cash, 
will  be  returned  to  them;  letters  of  guarantee  will  be  returned  to  the  bank  which 
issued  them,  simultaneous  notice  being  sent  to  the  tenderers  that  this  has  neen  done. 

Contractors  may  effect  a  permanent  deposit  in  cash  or  securities  with  the  Min- 
Finance,  in  Cairo,  en  which  certificates  for  provisional  deposits  may  be 

ted  to  accompany  their  tenders,  and  also  certificates  for  final  deposit  of  10  per 
cent  on  value  of  contract  accepted. 

Should  the  successful  tenderer  not  make  the  deposit  as  required  by  this  article, 
the  acceptance  of  his  tender  will  be  withdrawn,  and  any  deposit  he  may  have  made 
under  Article  6  will  be  forfeited. 

8.  The  Government  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender,  and  may 
divide  the  order. 

\\  Unless  all  the  foregoing  conditions  are  complied  with  by  the  tenderer,  the 
tender  will  not  be  considered. 

L0.  Tenderers  are  permitted  to  attend  when  tenders  are  being  opened  or  to  be 
represented  by  an  accredited  delegate  and  hear  the  prices  read  out  of  the  various 
tenders  as  opened. 

11.  Under  no  circumstances  will  claims  by  contractors  for  increases  in  the  rates 
3<  •  rth  in  their  contracts  be  entertained  except  in  so  far  as  the  presentation  of  such 
claims  is  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

PROSPECTS  OF  BUSINESS  REVIVAL  IN  CHILE 

The  new  scale  of  Chilean  nitrate  prices  for  the  1922-23  season  has  had  a  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  sales,  and  as  a  direct  result,  according  to  the  latest  advices  received, 
exchange  has  appreciably  improved,  and  the  business  situation  has  become  more 
hopeful  than  for  a  long  time  past.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  eloquent  symptoms  of 
the  improvement  is  the  ear-marking  by  the  Government  of  the  sum  of  £7,500,000  for 
port  development.  Various  municipal  undertakings  are  also  being  put  forward  which 
would  have  been  impossible  of  realization  a  few  months  back.  Again,  owing  to 
increased  traffic  requirements  the  State  railways  are  experiencing  a  serious  shortage 
of  coal,  and  the  necessity  of  making  purchases  abroad  is  being  considered.  That  the 
present  year  will  show  the  same  amount  of  prosperity  for  the  republic  as  1920  is 
not  anticipated,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  losses  of  1921  will  be  made  good. 

Chile's  resumed  trade  will,  as  previously,  be  mainly  with  the  United  States, 
(rrcat  Britain,  and  Germany,  countries  which  for  a  decade  at  least  have  monopolized 
something  like  four-fifths  of  the  commercial  activities  of  the  republic. 

WHAT    CHILE  BUYS 

That  any  extraordinary  improvement  in  Chilean  buying  can  be  expected  for 
some  months  to  come  is  doubtful.  Stocks  have  been  considerably  reduced  recently 
as  a  result  of  the  practical  cessation  of  importing,  but  some  holdings  are  still  heavy, 
and  are  not  easily  disposed  of  except  at  considerable  loss.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  however,  that  Chile's  buying  will  steadily  increase  as  better  markets  are 
found  for  its  nitrate.  As  already  stated,  there  are  distinct  indications  in  this  direc- 
tion. When  its  market  activities  are  normal  Chile  is  a  promising  buyer  of  iron  and 
steel,  corrugated  sheets,  tinplates,  dynamite,  cement,  and  sacks,  all  necessities  of  the 
great  mining  companies,  and  in  proportion  to  its  economic  prosperity  is  also  a  good 
purchaser  of  general  lines.  •  , 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Leaflet  of  Instructions  on  Form  of  Invoice  and  Combined  Certificate  Adopted 

by  Imperial  Customs  Conference 

From  time  to  time  announcements  have  been  made  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  regarding  certain  Dominions  and  Colonies  in  the  British  Empire  having 
adopted  the  form  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  192)1.  The  British  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  of  August  10,  1922',  gave  a  list  of  the  various  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 
which  up  to  that  time  had  notified  their  adoption  of  the  new  certificates  and  invoice 
form.    The  list  is  as  follows : — 

Australia  (from  January  1,  1923,  but  invoices  and  certificates  received  before  that 
date  will  be  accepted). 

Cyprus  (for  goods  other  than  sugar,  molasses  and  manufactured  tobacco). 

New  Zealand,  Fiji, 

Newfoundland,  Grenada, 

Jamaica,  British'  Guiana, 

Barbados,  St.  Lucia, 

Dominica,  St.  Vincent, 

Trinidad.  Gold  Coast. 


The  new  invoice  and  certificates  of  value  and  of  origin  have  been  published  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  finally  approved.  With  these  forms  has  been  published  also 
a  memorandum  explaining  in  detail  how  the  different  forms  should  be  filled  out  by 
exporters.  The  complete  memorandum  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  and  copies  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  Canadian  exporters 
who  apply  for  them  to  this  department. 

The  invoice  form  in  question  and  the  certificate  of  value  is  required  in  the  case 
of  all  Dominions  and  colonies  which  have  adopted  the  standarized  forms  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference.  The  certificate  of  origin  is  required  for 
Canadian  shipments  only  in  the  case  of  those  parts  of  the  British  Empire  which  give 
a  tariff  preference  to  Canadian  goods. 

The  explanatory  memorandum  which  accompanies  the  new  forms  will  !be  found 
very  useful  to  exporters.  In  order  that  goods  may  qualify  for  the  preferential  tariff, 
it  is  necessary  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  value  be  of  Canadian  origin  or  of  the 
origin  of  some  part  of  the  British  Empire  entitled  to  this  preference.  This  25  per 
cent  is  based  on  factory  or  works  cost.  The  memorandum  among  other  things  shows 
what  should  be  included  or  excluded  in  the  calculation  of  this  25  per  cent.  Even 
those  firms  which  have  already  obtained  from  this  department  mimeographed  copies 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  forms  will  find  this  new  leaflet  of  instructions 
and  specimen  forms  very  helpful. 


United  States  Dumping-  Clause  and  Canadian  Goods 

Mr.  Frederic  tludd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  City,  writes 
under  date  September  9,  1922,  that  the  latest  decision  of  the  Division  of  Customs 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  has  added  to  the  articles  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  the  anti-dumping  act,  sole  leather  imported  from  Ontario  and  oxide 
of  iron,  imported  from  Quebec. 

The  anti-dumping  legislation  provides  that  in  case  of  imported  merchandise, 
whether  dutiable  or  free,  if  the  purchase  price  or  the  exporter's  sales  price  is  less 
than  the  foreign  market  value  (or,  in  the  absence  of  such  value,  then  the  cost  of 
production),  there  shall  be  levied,  in  addition  to  the  duties  already  imposed,  a  special 
dumping  duty  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference. 
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The  Proposed  New  Tariff  of  the  United  States 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  file  a  copy  of  the  Tariff 
Bill  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  August  19,  which  went  from  there  for 

idt.rntion  to  a  conference  committee  composed  of  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Information  as  to  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  on  any  particular  com- 
moditiea  specified  in  the  tariff  may  be  had  on  application  to  this  Department. 

Drawback  of  Duty  in  the  Bahamas 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  917  (August  29, 
l'.'-l.  page  ll-Kl),  regarding  the  50  per  cent  drawback  of  customs  duties  allowed  in  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Mr.  B.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  has  forwarded  a 
C  py  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  continuation  of  this  drawback.  The  original  Act 
providing  for  the  drawback  was  to  expire  on  June  30,  1921.  Under  the  Expiring 
Continuance  Act,  1921,  this  drawback  was  continued  in  force  for  an  additional 
year  (to  June  30,  1922)  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Curry  now  writes  that  it  is  uncertain  when  the  next  session  of" 
th<   ED  use  will  be  called,  but  will  not  likely  finish  before  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Re-establishment  in  France  of  Prohibition  on  Importation  of  Fresh  Pork  from  the 

Americas 

A  cablegram  from  Paris  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports 
announces  that  the  French  ministerial  order  of  February  19,  1902,  prohibiting  abso- 
lutely the  importation  of  fresh  pork  originating  in  North  and  South  America,  which 
tided  during  the  war,  has  been  reimposed  and  will  now  be  strictly  enforced. 
It  is  stated  that  this  order  was  made  because  of  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
trichina  into  France. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Lumber  Imports  in  Uruguay 

A  decree  of  the  Uruguayan  Administrative  Council,  dated  June  12,  1922,  and  to 
become  effective  December  9,  1922,  is  intended  to  establish  more  efficient  control 
of  lumber  imported  into  Uruguay  from  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  other 
in  tries  of  South  America,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 

The  decree  authorizes  the  General  Directorate  of  'Customs  to  demand,  at  its 
discretion,  certificates  of  origin  to  accompany  the  usual  import  documents  for 
imported  lumber.  The  certificate  should  be  made  in  Spanish,  or  in  a  foreign 
language  accompanied  by  a  Spanish  translation,  showing  measurements  of  the  lumber 
shipped,  and  should  be  viseed  by  a  Uruguayan  consul  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
shipment.  The  demand  that  the  certificate  be  produced,  as  well  as  the  acceptance  of 
its  information  as  authentic,  is1  optional  with  the  customs  officials. 

PILLAGED  CASES 

As  instances  of  the  kind  of  pilferage  which  is  now  being  reported,  says  the 
London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  four  cases  supposed  to  contain  a  consignment  of 
rubber  tires  from  the  United  States  were  recently  delivered  at  Manila  and  were  found 
to  contain  nothing  but  old  Army  cartwheels,  horse  collars,  hay,  and  old  iron.  The 
cases  when  discharged  appeared  to  be  strongly  strapped  and  had  packing  lists  attached 
to  them.  At  Melbourne  a  case  reported  to  contain  spark  plugs  was  opened  for  Customs 
purposes,  and  it  was  then  found  that  five  packets,  each  containing  six  spark  plugs, 
were  missing  from  it.  The  space  in  which  the  package  should  have  been"  was  filled 
with  a  copy  of  a  New  York  newspaper.  In  this  case  it  was  assumed  that  the  goods 
had  been  pillaged  at  the  warenouse  or  on  the  way  to  the  wharf  at  the  port  of  loading, 
or  actually  on  the  wharf.    In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  any  sign  of  tampering. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works 
Tenders  Board,  Wellington,  the  Southland  Electric  Power  Board,  Invercargill,  and 
the  Auckland  Harbour  Board,  Auckland.  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, Ottawa.  (Quote  [File  No.  23494.)  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington,  The  Chairman,  Southland  Electric 
Power  Board,  Invercargill,  and  the  Chairman,  Auckland  Harbour  Board,  Auckland, 
in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

54826  Nov.  28,  1922         Public  Works  Tenders  Board  (Orepuhi-Waiau  Railway;  Orawia 

Section  Bridges). — Three    (3)     30-ft.    deck    plate  girder 
spans.    Two  (2)  24-ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans.  Eighteen 
(18)  20-ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans. 
S.M.  Nov.  28,  1922         Public  Works  Tenders  Board  (Waikato  Power  Scheme). — Two 

139  (2)    three-phase    275    K.V.A.    transformers.  Twenty-five 

per  cent  spare  oil.    Spare  terminal  bushings. 
S.M.  Nov.  28,  1922  Public  Works  Tenders  Board   (Mangahao   Power  Scheme). — 

137  Six  (6)  choke  coils.    Twelve  (12)  disconnecting  switches, 

inverted  pillar  type.  Twelve  (12)  disconnecting  switches, 
horizontal  pillar  type.  Three  (3)  three-pole  lever-oper- 
ated air  break  switches  (vertical  pillar  pole-top  type). 
Two  (2)  Three-phase  oil  switches  with  current  transform- 
ers and  operating  mechanism.  Structural  steelwork  form- 
ing supports  and  framework  for  the  above  switches.  Wir- 
ing, insulators,  clamps,  bolts,  fittings,  and  accessories  to 
form  a  complete  equipment. 

Nov.  28,  1922  Public  Works   Tenders  Board   (Mangahao   Power  Scheme). — 

138  Four   (4)   incoming  main  transmission  lines,  each  12,000 

K.V.A.  capacity,  at  110,000  volts,  three-phase,  50  cycles. 
Four  (4)  banks  of  single-phase  transformers.  Each  bank 
will  consist  of  three  4,000  K.V.A.  units,  connected  delta 
on  the  primary  and  star  on  the  secondary,  to  transform 
from  110,000  volts  to  11,000  volts  between  phases.  Two  (2) 
5,000  K.V.A.  11,000  volt  synchronous  condensers.  Six  (6) 
feeders,  11,000  volts,  three-phase,  each  3,500  K.V.A.  Six 
(6)  feeders,  11,000  volts,  three-phase,  each  2,500  K.V.A. 
Two  (2)  feeders,  11,000  volts,  three-phase,  each  1,000 
K.V.A.  Two  (2)  service  transformers,  11,000/400  volts, 
three-phase,  each  200  K.V.A.  Six  (6)  400/230  volt  three- 
phase  A.C.  circuits.  One  (1)  storage  battery,  110  volts, 
capable  of  discharging  100  amps,  for  one  hour.  One  (1) 
motor  generator  and  booster  set,  comprising  A.C.  motor, 
20-h.p.  and  D.C.  generator,  100  amps,  at  110  volts,  with 
direct  coupled  booster,  100  amps.  40  volts  boost.  Two  (2) 
110  volt  D.C.  circuits,  each  200  amps,  capacity.  Two  (2) 
110  volt  D.C.  circuits,  each  100  amps,  capacity. 

Dec   15    1922  TJie  Southland  Electric  Power  Board   (Monowai  Hydro-Elec- 

tric Development,  Section  J.) — Two  (2)  3,200  h.p.  turbines. 
Two  (2)  100  h.p.  Exciter  turbines.  Control  valves  for 
above. 

Section  K. — Two  (2)  A.C.  generators,  each  of  2,350  K.V.A.  full 
load  capacity.  One  (1)  temperature  indicator  equipment. 
Two  (2)  75  K.W.  exciter  generators.  One  (1)  60  cell  300 
A.H.  storage  battery.     One  (1)  battery  charging  set. 

Section  L. — Two  (2)  penstocks,  expansion  joints,  manholes,  air 
valves,  main  valves,  exciter,  bus  pipe  and  valves,  bends, 
tees,  etc.,  all  labour,  other  materials  subsidiary  work,  plant, 
and  every  other  thing  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
work. 

Section  M. — Two  (2)  A.C.  generators,  each  2,350  K.V.A.  at 
6,600  V.  Two  (2)  75  K.W.  exciter  generators.  One  (1) 
150  K.V.A.  6600/400-230-115  V.  Service  transformer.  One 
(1)  bank  of  step-up  transformers,  6,000  K.W.  6600/66000 
V.  One  (1)  13.5  K.W.  battery  charging  set.  One  (1) 
60  cell  300  amp.  hours  storage  battery.  One  (1)  400/230/ 
115  local  circuits. 

758  Feb.    1,  1922         Auckland  Harbour  Board. — One    (1)    one-ton    fixed  pedestal 

crane. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  12,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  Btatement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  tli<'  week  ending  September  12.  Those  for  the  week  ending  September  5  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Sept.  5, 

Sept.  12 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.4707 

$4.4504 

..  ..Fr. 

.193 

.0785 

.0765 

,  Lire 

I " 

.193 

.043(5 

.0428 

Holland  .. 

1  * 

.402 

.3902 

.3888 

..  ..Fr. 

I  # 

.193 

.0743 

.0723 

,   .  .  Pes. 

1  m 

.193 

.1555 

.1545 

1  m 

1.08 

.0550 

.0550 

.  .   .  .  Fr. 

1 " 

.193 

.1902 

.1892 

,Mk. 

1 1 

.238 

.0007 

.0006 

.  .  .  .  Dr. 

I  * 

.193 

.0325 

.0325 

..  ..Kr. 

I  m 

.268 

.1675 

.1668 

..  ..Kr. 

1  \ 

.268 

.2655 

.2659 

.  .    .  ,  Kr. 

1  m 

.268 

.2147 

.  .2140 

. .  .  .Yen 

I  [ 

.498 

.4788 

.4823 

1 1 

2s. 

.2900 

.2915 

United  States  . 

 $ 

1. 

$1.00 

1.0003 

1.0009 

 $ 

.498 

.4860 

.4842 

... .  Pes. 

.424 

.3651 

.3615 

.  .   .  .  Mil. 

.324 

.1325 

.1326 

. .   ,  ,  Lei 

.193 

4.86 

4.4889 

4.4704 

British  Guiana 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

.9352- 

.9321- 

 $ 

1. 

.9421 

.9390 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

1-  J 

.7775 

Shanghai,   China.  ...Tael 

.708 

.7821 

Batavia,  Java. 

.Guilder 

.402 

.3838 

.3841 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

.5229 

 $ 

1. 

.567 

.5226 

PLOUGHS   WANTED  IN  SIAM 

A  Bangkok,  Sicm,  correspondent  (says  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review)  states 
that  "there  i?  a  potential  market  in  the  country  for  a  steel  plough  suitable  for 
buffaloes,  if  sume  could  be  constructed  to  operate  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  native 
wooden  plough."  A  series  of  trials  was  recently  carried  out  in  Siam  with  a  kind  of 
steel  plough  which  had  successfully  been  worked  in  the  Philippines  some  years  ago, 
when  considerable  orders  were  placed  for  same  in  the  United  States.  Several 
American  agricultural  tractor  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  orders 
in  the  country,  where,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  strong  demand  among  farmers 
for  better  machinery  and  implements,  as  the  time,  it  is  said,  has  come  when  the  old 
wooden  plough  and  similar  implements  should  be  condemned.  There  are  now  well 
over  6,000,000  acres  under  rice,  chiefly  cultivated  by  small-holders,  each  of  whom 
owns  or  cultivates  1|  to  2|  acres,  and  most  of  these  miniature  farmers  desire  to  own 
a  plough,  so  that  a  considerable  market  could  be  easily  worked  up  if  the  right  type 
could  be  supplied  at  a  moderate  price. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  ano  Commerce,  Ottawa/''  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Eivers. 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria:  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

368.  Flour,  split  peas,  oilmeal,  packinghouse  products,  etc. — A  reliable  firm 
in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  flour,  split  peas,  oilmeal,  bran,  linseed  oil,  codfish,  salmon  (tinned  and  salted), 
cheese,  salted  pork,  light  hams,  bacon,  lard,  salted  beef,  tongues,  and  other  packing- 
house products.  Ten  to  fifteen  days'  sight  draft  to  be  allowed  to  approved  customers 
of  good  standing. 

369.  Flour  and  cereals,  cornmeal,  oats,  oilmeal,  hay,  pollard  and  bran. — 

A  reliable  firm  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour  and  cereals  and  cornmeal. 

370.  Food  products. — A  Belgian  firm  of  long  standing,  disposing  of  capital  and 
credit,  desire  to  enter  into  relations  with  Canadian  export-import  house  of  similar 
standing  with  a  view  to  developing  exchanges.    Interested  specially  in  food  products. 

371.  Flours,  oil  cake,  etc. — An  Antwerp  importer  of  flours  and  their  derivatives, 
also  oil  cake,  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  good  Canadian  houses  exporting  these 
products. 

372.  Butter. — A  reliable  British  Honduras  firm  wish  offers  of  Canadian  tinned 
butter  in  half-pound,  one-pound,  14-pound  and  28-pound  tins.  Will  also  be  pleased 
to  receive  offers  of  best-grade  dairy  butter  for  shipment  via  New  Orleans. 

373.  Condensed  milk. — A  reliable  firm  in  British  Honduras  wish  to  obtain 
exclusive  agency  for  Canadian  condensed  milk  which  will  compete  with  Nestle  and 
Betty  Brand  milk.  The  present  price  of  Nestle  and  Milk  Maid  brands  in  Belize 
is  17  cents  per  tin  retail.    Samples  should  be  forwarded  with  reply. 

374.  Evaporated  milk. — A  reliable  firm  in  British  Honduras  wish  to  obtain 
exclusive  agency  for  Canadian  evaporated  milk.  Claims  that  there  is  a  large  field 
for  such  a  product  in  British  Honduras  and  adjoining  districts. 

375.  Chocolates. — A  reliable  firm  in  British  Honduras  wish  to  obtain  exclusive 
representation  of  Canadian  confectionery  house  selling  box  chocolates,  bulk  candy 
and  small  specialties  (such  as  chocolate  bars),  which  can  be  guaranteed  to  keep 
reasonably  long  under  tropical  conditions.  Believes  that  he  can  do  well  with  lines 
similar  to  those  other  Canadian  lines  being  marketed  in  other  colonies. 

370.  Grocery  specialties. — A  well-established  British  Honduras  firm  wish  to 
obtain  exclusive  agency  for  grocery  specialties  such  as  spices,  baking  powder,  baking 
soda,  cream  of  tartar,  blue  and  some  other  lines.  The  volume  of  business  will  not 
be  large,  but  this  agent  can  deliver  a  fair  share  of  any  available  business  if  prices 
are  competitive. 

377.  Soda  crackers. — A  large  firm  in  British  Honduras  w  ish  to  obtain  con- 
nections in  soda  crackers  packed  in  boxes  or  (ins  of  L0  pounds  each.  Also  interested 
in  receiving  offers  of  soda  crackers  in  smaller  and  larger  sizes.  [g  prepared  to  place 
sample  order  for  any  Canadian  brand  which  approximates  American  products  in  price. 
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878,  Soda  crackers.  A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  desires  to  receive 
offerings  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soda  crackers  in  bulk  and  small  boxes, 
preferal  ly  tin  boxes. 

879.  Beer.  A  reliable  firm  in  British  Honduras  would  be  willing  to  consider 
representing  Canadian  brewery  which  will  compete  in  price1  with  British  offerings. 
Believe  thai  good  business  can  be  done  with  Canadian  lager  if  Canadian  brewery 
will  support  their  representative 

3  SO.  Jams  and  jellies. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to  obtain 
exclusive  agency  for  Canadian  house  manufacturing  a  good  grade  of  jams  and 
jellies  which  will  compete  with  British  offerings.  Believes  a  better  market  exists 
for  fruit  in  jars  than  in  tins,  and  states  that  he  can  obtain  a  fair  share  of  business 
if  prices  are  right. 

381.  Jams  and  jellies.  -  A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to  act 
as  exclusive  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  jams  and  jellies. 

882.  Canned  fruit. -  A  well-established  firm  in  British  Honduras  wish  to  obtain 
Canadian  connection  in  canned  fruit  which  will  compete  with  California  offerings. 
Will  either  buy  on  their  own  account,  or  sell  on  commission. 

383.  Codfish  and  preserved  fruit. — An  old-established  firm  in  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  desire  to  do  business  on  a  strictly  commission  basis  in  codfish,  pickled  fish, 
canned  fish,  and  preserved  fruit  in  tins  and  bottles. 

884.  Canned  salmon. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to  obtain 
exclusive  agency  for  Canadian  canneries,  for  direct  shipment  to  British  Honduras, 
either  by  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  or  via  New  Orleans,  with  quotations  on  all  types 
of  fish  and  all  sizes  of  tins. 

885.  Sardines. — A  reliable  manufacturers'  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to 
obtain  exclusive  agency  for  lines  of  Canadian  sardines  which  will  compete  with 
Maine  and  California  fish.  Wishes  quotations  per  case  of  100  tins  plain  and  keyless, 
also  decorated  tins  with  keys. 

386.  Canned  salmon. — A  well-established  firm  in  British  Honduras  wish  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  canneries  for  direct  shipment  to  British  Honduras 
either  by  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  or  via  New  Orleans.  Wish  quotations  on  all  types 
of  fish  and  sizes  of  tins. 

387.  Canned  salmon. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to  act  as 
representative  of  Canadian  manufacturer  of  tinned  salmon  in  all  grades. 

Miscellaneous 

388.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  reliable  firm  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desire  busi- 
ness  on  ;i  strictly  commission  basis,  in  boots  and  shoes,  including  leather,  canvas, 
carpet  and  felt  wear.    Men's,  ladies'  and  children's  boots  and  shoes  and  slippers. 

389.  Oats  and  hay. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  washes  to  obtain 
reliable  Canadian  connection  for  oats  and  hay  for  shipment  either  from  Atlantic 
ports  or  via  New  Orleans. 

390.  Pharmaceuticals. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to  hear 
from  ( 'anadian  house  handling  general  lines  of  pharmaceuticals  and  similar  proprie- 
tary articles.  Reports  that  there  is  excellent  sale  for  this  class  of  goods  in  British 
Honduras. 

391.  Polishes  and  dressings. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  prices  and  samples  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boot  and 
shoe  polishes  and  hat  dyes.  Believes  that  considerable  business  can  be  done  if 
prices  are  competitive  with  American  offerings. 

392.  School  supplies. — A  well-established  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  house  offering  wide  range  of  school  supplies.  Will 
sell  on  commission  basis.  Is  particularly  anxious  to  receive  quantities  of  Canadian 
exercise  books  and  scribblers  and  similar  offerings  featuring  patriotic  subjects  upon 
the  cover. 
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393.  Phonographs. — A  reliable  firm  in  British  Honduras  wish  to  obtain  offers 
of  cheap  phonographs  to  compete  with  Victrolas.  Offers  must  be  competitive  with 
low  price  for  Victrolas  or  they  arc  of  no  value. 

394.  Bicycles. — A  very  large  firm  in  British  Honduras  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
quotations  upon  Canadian  bicycles  which  will  compete  with  the  well-known  Harley 
and  Raleigh  types  of  English  bicycles.  Will  buy  on  their  own  account  or  will  under- 
take agency. 

395.  Wrapping"  paper. — A  reliable  firm  in  British  Honduras  wish  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  good  grade  wrapping  paper,  both  in  ream 
and  in  roll.    Will  buy  outright  if  prices  are  right. 

396.  Underwear. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  Canadian  con- 
nection in  lines  of  underwear  corresponding  to  B.D.B.,  as  well  as  bath  suits  of 
cotton,  and  of  wool,  ladies'  shirts,  chemises  (knickers),  and  whitewear.  Claims  that 
he  can  do  very  well  with  these  lines. 

397.  Belts  and  suspenders. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to 
obtain  agency  for  Canadian  line  of  belts  and  suspenders  of  moderate  cost.  Belts 
to  be  of  narrow  type  and  good  quality. 

393.  Neckwear. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to  ootain  Canadian 
agency  for  a  good  line  of  silk  or  knitted  neckwear  of  moderate  cost;  prefers  neckwear 
costing  not  higher  than  $7.20  per  dozen.  Would  prefer  samples  in  bolt  as  well  as 
made  up;  claims  latter  is  English  style  and  helps  trade. 

399.  Cotton  shirts. — A  reliable  agent  in  British  Honduras  wishes  to  obtain  the 
agency  for  a  line  of  Canadian  cotton  shirts  and  working  shirts.  Cotton  shirts  to  be 
packed  three  in  a  box  with  two  lengths  of  sleeves.  Working  shirts  of  any  type 
which  will  compete  with  American  lines  at  from  $12  to  $18  per  dozen  first  cost. 
Overalls  of  the  customary  type  with  and  without  bib  of  blue  denim,  not  more  than 
$22  per  dozen  first  cost. 

400.  Cotton  and  working  shirts. — A  well-known  agent  in  British  Honduras 
wishes  to  obtain  Canadian  agency  for  cotton  and  working  shirts,  the  latter  with 
collar  of  type  of  "  Uncle  Sam "  flannel  shirts  which  is  widely  used  in  British 
Honduras.  Will  also  be  pleased  to  know  of  Canadian  balbriggan  undershirts  which 
can  be  obtained  at  a  first  cost  of  around  $8,  to  compete  with  American  Otis  lines. 

401.  Bolts,  nuts,  etc. — A  reliable  firm  in  Calcutta  desire  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  galvanized  mushroom  head  bolts,  nuts  and  washers. 

402.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  excellent  standing  are  prepared  to  consider 
samples  of  machine^  glazed  manilla  envelope  paper  which  they  use  daily  for  manu- 
facture. It  will  be  necessary  for  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  to  forward 
samples  for  this  inquiry  as  well  as  prices  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

403.  Textiles,  clothing,  underwear  and  furs. — An  association  of  New  Zealand 
retail  merchants  desire  to  establish  connections  on  a  commission  basis  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of.  textiles,  readymade  clothing  and  underwear,  and  they  are  especially 
desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  furs. 

401.  Enamel,  glass  and  small  wooden  household  furnishings. — An  important 
commission  firm  in  New  York  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamel- 
ware,  glassware  and  small  woodenware  in  the  Xcw  York  market.  This  firm  state 
that  they  have  accounts  with  all  the  first-class  department  stores  and  are  only 
interested  in  those  products  which  may  properly  be  called  household  furnishings. 

405.  Ship-brokers,  forwarding  agents. — An  old-established  London  firm  of  ship 
brokers  and  forwarding  agents,  who  are  also  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  are  desirous 
of  communicating  with  first-class  shipping  firms  in  Canada   who  wish  agents  or 
correspondents   in   Greal    Britain.    This  firm   is  particularly    interested    in  cable 
inquiries  of  merchants  who  require  boats  to  ship  (heir  cargo. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  vailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool.  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  22; 
Albania.  Cnnaul  Lino,  Sept.  23;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  23; 
Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  29;  Regina,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Sept.  30;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  6; 
Corinaido,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  •'»;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  London. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  21;  Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  23; 
LUgar  County,  I.C  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  30; 
Brant  Count)/.  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7;   Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7. 

To  Glasgow.  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  22;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  23;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Sept.  26;  Cassandra,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  29;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  <!;   Tunisian.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7. 

To  Hull — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  21. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lalconia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  29;  Cornishman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  30;  Boric,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  14. 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  Sept. 
21;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  28;  Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester 
Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Newcastle  and  LsitH. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Sept.  22;  Oaimross, 
Thomson  Line,  Oct.  29;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
M;i rine,  Sept.  23;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  30. 

To  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  8. 

To  Belfast. —  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  24;  Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line, 
Oct.  8;  Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Antwerp. — Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  20;  Minnedosa,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  26;  Brant  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  12;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  30. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept.  30. 

T<>  Hamburg. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  20;  Western  Plains,  Rogers 
&  Webb,  Sept.  20;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Sept.  25;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Sept.  28;  Merrymount,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  30;  Grey  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  4. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Sept.  25;  Merrymount,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  Sept.  30;   W Aland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  30. 

To  South  America. — Hulocrates,  Houston  Line,  Sept.  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Ltd.,  Sept.  23;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  27. 

To  South  Africa. — Kacluna,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  19,  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Oet.  3. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct,  3. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Bebmuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  Sept.  29. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;   Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Oct.  1. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  October. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinder  dyle,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  middle  September. 

To  London,  Hull,  and  Leith  (Bergen  and  Christiania  if  inducements  offer).— 
Frogner,  Transoceanic  Co.,  late  September. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Havre  and  One  Continental  Port. — Indiana,  French  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  early  October. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Sept.  22;  Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept. 
30;  Talthyhius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Oct.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Toy  am  a  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,,  Shanghai.  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyooha  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  25; 
Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Kaya 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  22;  Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Sept. 
23;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Oct.  25. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Napier,  New  Plymouth,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  and  Sydney. —  Waine'mo, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Sept.  24 

To  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  line,  Oct.  15. 


I  1ST    OF    ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND    PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED    BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyright!  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weigkts  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bouuties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List    of   Licensed   Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report   of   Special   Trade   Commission   to    Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian   Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with   Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).      (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is   an  abbreviated  list   of   publications   of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.  For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education; 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Li.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street. 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe   Roy,   Commissioner  General,    17   and   19   Boulevard   des   Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
ith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
tprttentfttivei  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
ictory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
entley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconqulsta  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D  1 1.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
Q.  P.O..  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Calxa  ( P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

K.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.    W.    Ross,   Laidlaw   Building,  Szechuen 


and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai. 
Address,  Cancoma. 


Cable 


Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  .faris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  Bl-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,   The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.     Cable    Address,  Sontums. 


R.  H. 


British  West  Indies. 

Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway, 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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ITINERARIES   OF   THE   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS   NOW   IN  CANADA 

As  previously  announced,  two  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ross 
of  Shanghai,  and  Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson  of  Glasgow,  are  at  present  in  Canada 
and  engaged  in  a  business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion  with  a  view  to  studying 
business  conditions  and  interviewing  manufacturers  and  exporters  interested  in  the 
trade  of  their  respective  markets. 

Dr.  Ross  will  be  in  Toronto  until  September  30;  Hamilton,  October  2-5;  Brant- 
ford,  October  6-8;  Guelph,  October  9;  St.  Catharines  and  Welland,  October  10-11; 
Kitchener,  October  12 ;  London,  October  13,  14 ;  Windsor,  October  16,  17 ;  Ottawa, 
October  18.  Dr.  Ross's  western  itinerary  has  not  been  definitely  arranged,  but  it  is 
intended  that  he  should  be  in  Winnipeg  about  October  23,  and  reach  Vancouver 
about  October  28.  Dr.  Ross  sails  for  Shanghai  on  the  Empress  of  Australia  on 
November  15. 

Major  Johnson  will  be  in  Toronto  until  October  4.  Peterborough  will  be  visited 
October  5;  Hamilton,  October  6  to  10;  St.  Catharines,  October  11  to  13;  Guelph, 
October  14;  Kitchener,  October  16;  Brantford,  October  17  and  18;  Woodstock, 
October  19  to  21 ;  Windsor,  October  22  to  25 ;  and  London,  October  26  and  27.  Major 
Johnson  will  reach  Winnipeg  on  October  30;  Vancouver  will  be  visited  November 
2  to  5 ;  and  he  is  due  to  arrive  back  in  Ottawa  on  November  10. 

Firms  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commissioners,  or  of  being  brought  in 
touch  with  them,  should  without  delay  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AFFECTED  BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  AUGUST,  1922,  AND  THREE  MONTHS  ENDED  AUGUST, 
1921  AND  1922;  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CORRE- 
SPONDING PERIODS,  1920 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28  in  that 
year.  The  table  overleaf  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian 
statistical  records:  (1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United 
States  affected  by  the  Act;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles  exported  in 
August,  1922,  and  two  months  ended  August,  1921  and  1922;  and  comparison  with 
corresponding  periods  in  1920 : — 
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"  TRADING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SCANDINAVIA " 

The  series  of  reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston  on  Trading 
Opportunities  in  Scandinavia,  part  of  which  has  been  already  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  are  being  re-issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  will 
shortly  be  available  for  distribution. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  special  investigation  of  Canadian  trade  opportuni- 
ties in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year. 
Those  sections  on  the  market  for  special  commodities  in  the  supply  of  which  Canadian 
firms  should  be  able  to  compete,  and  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  are  being  reprinted.  In  addition,  a  number  of  chapters  which 
have  not  already  been  published  will  appear  in  the  pamphlet.  These  include  chapters 
on  Area  and  Population,  Economic  Conditions,  Currency,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Natural  Resources  (Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Mining,  Water  Power  and  Fuel),  Trans- 
portation, Industries,  Finance,  Cost  of  Living,  Labour  Conditions  and  Trade  Pointers. 
As  the  number  to  be  printed  of  this  pamphlet  is  strictly  limited  and  it  will  not  be 
available  except  on  special  application,  in  order  to  save  disappointment,  readers  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  who  may  wish  to  receive  copies  are  asked  to 
make  immediate  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
The  issue  will  be  sent  post  free  to  addresses  in  Canada  and  a  charge  of  thirty-five 
cents  per  copy  to  addresses  outside  the  Dominion. 

IMPORTANT  INQUIRY  FOR  BOXES  AND  BOX  SHOOKS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  has  forwarded  particulars  of  an  inquiry  that  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  particularly  to  those  in  British  Columbia. 
A  South  African  exchange  is  desirous  of  receiving  preliminary  quotations  from 
Canada  for  the  supply  of  100,000,  200,000,  300,000,  and  400,000  standard  orange 
boxes,  and  also  alternative  prices  for  crated  shooks  for  same.  Specifications,  samples, 
and  full  details  regarding  terms  of  delivery,  payment,  etc.,  are  on  file  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  In  addition,  samples  and  copies  of 
specifications,  etc.,  are  being  sent  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Vancouver.  Interested  firms  should  therefore  apply  for  such  particulars  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-144) ; 
or  to  Hugh  Dalton,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Van- 
couver. 

The  exchange  which  is  making  the  inquiry  handles  the  major  part  of  the  fruit 
export  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  from  Rhodesia,  and  their  requirements 
for  packing  material  will  be  very  large.  The  chief  competition  in  the  supply  of  this 
material  will  be  met  from  exporters  in  the  Baltic  countries,  who  have  been  successful 
in  obtaining  very  cheap  freight  rates  between  their  ports  and  South  Africa.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  Canadian  manufacturers  may  be  able  to  quote  competitive 
prices.  Intending  offerers  are  urged  to  act  in  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
time  set  for  commencement  of  delivery  of  the  material  is  January  next. 

SALE   OF  PATENT   MEDICINES  IN  CUBA 

A  decree  was  published  in  the  Cuban  Official  Gazette  of  July  21  providing  that 
no  pharmaceutical  specialty  or  patent  medicine  shall  be  put  on  sale  before  an  entry 
lias  been  made  in  a  register  at  the  office  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Pharmacy  record- 
ing the  names  of  the  ingredients  to  which  it  owes  its  medicinal  properties. 

The  provisions  of  the  decree  are  to  be  carried  out  within  three  months  of  the 
date  of  its  publication. 
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AUSTRALIAN-NEW  ZEALAND  TARIFF  RECIPROCITY 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  August  15,  L922.> — Prior  to  the  1921  amendment  of  the  New  Zealand 
Qustoms  tariff  Australia  (without  reciprocation)  enjoyed  the  material  benefit  of  the 
British  preferential  rates,  but  as  that  Dominion  adopted  the  policy  of  affording  addi- 
tional protection  to  its  secondary  industries,  by  adopting  substantial  increases  in  her 
customs  duties,  the  preference  formerly  extended  to  the  Commonwealth  was  with- 
drawn towards  the  end  of  last  year. 

In  introducing  the  provisional  agreement,  arranged  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  Governments,  for  ratification  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Customs  stated  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  trade  returns  for 
the  last  five  years  clearly  indicate  that  the  minister  was  correct  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  New  Zealand  market  to  Australian  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

A  comparative  schedule  discloses  the  position  thus: — 

Imports  into  Australia  Exports  to  New  Zealand 
(New  Zealand  origin)     (Australian  origin) 


  £1,985,776  £2,017,950 

1918    1,616,803  2,904,954 

1919   2,136,146  3,156,130 

1920  ,  1,930,049  5,777,161 

1921    1,995,897  6,271,739 


The  debate  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  disclosed  that,  in  the  preliminary 
reciprocal  trade  negotiations  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Commonwealth 
Government  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  mutual  exchange  of  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  schedules  between  the  two  countries.  The  New  Zealand  Government  was 
unable  to  accept  this  offer.  Negotiations  were  therefore  carried  on,  and  the  schedule 
dealt  with  item  by  item  up  to  a  certain  point.  Hence  two  schedules  were  prepared. 
In  regard  to  one,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  negotiation,  but  on  the  second 
list  New  Zealand  was  prepared  to  offer  the  Commonwealth  her  British  preferential 
rates. 

It  was  conceded  that  New  Zealand  (the. tariff  of  that  Dominion  being,  generally, 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Commonwealth)  was  entitled  to  aid  the  development 
of  her  secondary  industries;  thus,  in  the  circumstances,  Australia  has  secured  the 
best  agreement  that  she  could  obtain. 

In  all,  129  items  were  specifically  dealt  with  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement, 
and,  as  already  stated,  the  British  preferential  duties  of  both  countries  are  applicable 
to  all  other  goods  and  products  The  agreement  has  now  been  passed  by  the  Lower 
Houses  of  both  countries,  and  the  Upper  Houses  are  expected  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
within  the  next  week  or  two.  after  which  it  will  come  into  operation  by  proclamation. 

The  procedure  agreed  upon  is  that  six  months'  notice  by  either  party  is  necessary 
to  terminate  the  agreement.  Each  country  engages  not  to  impose  any  duty  or  increased 
duty  on  articles  coming  from  the  other,  except  by  mutual  agreement,  until  after  six 
months'  notice.  The  right  to  impose  new  duties  is  conserved  on  both  sides,  provided 
such  new  duties  do  not  excaed  the  duties  on  similar  goods  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  also  somt  minor  provisions  in  connection  with  dumping  duties, 
primage  duties  and  bounties,  upon  which  comment  is  not  considered  necessary. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN  AGREEMENT  AFFECTING  CANADA 

The  accompanying  schedule  indicates  the  bearing  of  the  duties  applicable  under 
the  Australian-New  Zealand  reciprocal  trade  agreement  on  goods  and  products  of 
New  Zealand  origin  on  admission  into  Australia.    The  most  important  item  is  that 
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of  timber,  in  which  both  New  Zealand  and  Canada  compete  in  the  Australian  market. 
Quite  a  number  of  items  in  the  agreement  are,  at  this  time,  comparatively  unimport- 
ant in  so  far  as  Canadian  exports  to  Australia  are  concerned.  A  comparison  of  the 
more  important  items  is  appended. 

Australian 

Duties  applicable  in  Australia  British        Australian      Difference    Duties  on 

Preferential  Duties  on  N.Z.  in  Duties  Canadian 


Id. 

Free 

1  r\ 
XU. 

J.  2". 

5  s. 

5s. 

6s. 
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inches    (or  its  eQuivcilent)    find,  over,  per 
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Free 

3s. 

4s. 

Jn   sizes  of   7  inches  by  2^   inches    (or  its 

equivalent )  and  upwards,  and  less  than  12 

inches  by  6  inches  (or  its  equivalent)  per 

100  super  feet 

3  s. 

Free 

3s. 

5s.  6 

In  sizes  less  than  7  inches  by  2^  inches  (or 

its  equivalent)    per  100  super  feet 

5s. 

Free 

5s. 

7s. 

For  manufacture   of  butter  boxes,   per  100 

super  feet 

Is. 

Free 

Is. 

Is. 

Picture  and   room  mouldings,   ad  val  

30% 

25% 

5% 

45% 

Paper  bags  per  cwt 

1  2s. 

3  0  % 

14s. 

or  ad  val 

30  % 

30% 

1  V  /o 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

8  s. 
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10s. 
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Free 

27i 
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TT" 
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9  0  of„ 
6\>  yo 
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90  <^ 

iiv  /O 

30  % 

Ploughs,    harrows    other    than    disc,  potato 

rJicrcrPv«2    ri  n  r  1    cnrfpfQ     p"rnhiViPT*c!    nthpr  than 

spring  tined,  ridgers  for  preparing  ridges 

and  without  any  sowing  attachments,  turnip 

thinnprQ    tmrni"*  Triple at*«5    tnTTiin   pnttPf«i  ^infl 
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20  % 
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tachments,  also  parts  and  fittings  peculiar 

20% 

Free 

20% 

30% 

£1  15s. 

Free 

£1  15s. 

£3 

30% 

Free 

30% 

45% 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

Sprink-tined  cultivators,   disc  harrows,  seed 

and  fertilizer  sowers  or  drills  combined  or 

22|% 

10% 

122% 

35% 

20% 

10% 

10% 

30% 

Dairy   machines    and    implements ;  churns, 

cheese  presses  and  dairy  coolers,  ad  val. . . 

22i% 

Free 

22£% 

35% 

Curdmills,    butter   packers,    butter  workers, 

butter  pounders,  milking  machines,  ad  val. 

20% 

Free 

20% 

30% 

Free 

Free 

10% 

30% 

25% 

5%' 

45% 

30% 

25% 

5% 

45% 

Copies  of  the  agreement  are  being  forwarded  by  this  mail  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  from  whom 
Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  either  Australian  or  New  Zealand  trade  can 
obtain  such  further  information  as  may  be  desired.    (Refer  to  file  ISTo.  27851A.) 

THE  CANADIAN  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  POSITION 

As  many  letters  have  been  received  at  this  office  in  recent  months  from  Canada 
stressing,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  desirability  of  Canadian  goods  and  products 
being  admitted  into  Australia  (a  ?ister  Dominion)  under  the  British  preferential 
duties,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  the  trading  position  of  the  two  countries 
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in  b  comparative  Btatement.  According  to  the  Australian  trade  returns,  the  figures 
for  the  last  four  years  art-  givm  as  follows: — 

Imports  from  Canada  Exports  to  Canada 
(Canadian  Origin)    (Australian  Origin) 
.    ..     £1,667,068  £780,312 
.    ..       2,844,050  880,016 
.    ..       2,640,280  302,033 
.   ..      4,425,262  139,068 

It  will  be  observed  thai  in  four  years  Australia  imported  Canadian  goods  to  the 
value  of  £11,576,660  and  exported  goods  and  products  to  Canada  to  the  value  of 
I'lMOiU-Jt). 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  COTTON  BOOM 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Koss 

Melbourne,  August  15,  1922. — In  recent  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  appealed  brief  paragraphs  relative  to  the  revival  in  cotton  growing  in  several 
of  the  Australian  states,  but  more  particularly  in  Queensland. 

That  cotton  could  be  successfully  grown  in  Australia  was  demonstrated  in  the 
"sixties  and  early  seventies,"  but,  through  various  reasons,  the  industry  gradually 
languished,  and  as  a  commercial  factor  became  negligible.  Yet  a  few"  individual 
growers  cultivated  small  plots,  thereby  emphasizing  the  suitability  of  climate  and 
soil  in  a  wide  area  of  country  for  cotton  production. 

Being  a  universal  commodity,  cotton  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  world's 
trade,  and,  with  so  many  industries  relying  upon  it,  there  is  little  danger  of  over- 
production. On  expert  authority,  the  world's  pre-war  requirements  of  fibre  per 
annum  were:  cotton,  5,400,000  tons;  wool,  1,250,000  tons;  and  flax,  500,000  tons. 

At  the  moment,  a  veritable  cotton  boom  is  being  experienced  in  Australia.  In 
the  State  of  Queensland  everybody  is  "  speaking  cotton,"  but  what  is  more  to  the 
point  is  that  the  preparation  of  land  for  cotton  planting  is  proceeding  with  undoubted 
enthusiasm,  under  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  of  5^d.  (11  cents)  per  pound  for 
seed  cotton  (i.e.  unginned  cotton  from  the  farm  with  the  seed  in  it)  of  any  variety 
delivered  at  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  guaranteed  price  on  all  varieties  is 
for  the  1923  crop  only,  but  the  guarantee  will  continue  for  several  later  years  on 
cotton  of  the  long  staple  upland  variety  upon  which  the  industry  is  anticipated  to 
be  placed  on  a  profitable  permanent  basis.  For  planting  in  the  spring  (October)  of 
1022  every  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  growers  with  sufficient  pure  upland  variety 
cotton  seed  of  Australian  growth. 

AUSTRALIAN  AREAS  SUITABLE  FOR  GROWING  COTTON 

The  whole  of  the  Queensland  coast,  over  1,300  miles  in  length,  extending  200  to 
300  miles  inland;  a  strip  from  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  to  the  Queensland  border  varying 
from  50  to  300  miles  in  depth;  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Murray  river  irrigation  areas 
in  New  South  "Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia;  and  the  whole  of  the  Kimberley 
belt  in  "West  Australia,  are  considered  good  cotton-growing  lands.  The  Northern 
Territory  has  a  vast  acreage  also  suitable. 

In  the  United  States,  the  greatest  cotton-producing  country  of  the  world,  cotton 
is  grown  between  the  30th  and  the  37th  parallels,  North  latitude.  Therefore  it  can 
be  grown  on  suitable  land  as  far  as  37  degrees  South  latitude.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
believe  that  within  the  tropics  is  the  only  region  wherein  cotton  can  be  grown.  The 
United  State-:  provides  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply,  and  none  of  it  is 
grown  within  the  tropical  belt.  The  United  States  has  had  the  cotton  monopoly  for 
many  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Australia  has  more  land  on  which  cotton 
can  be  grown  successfully.  The  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States  has  a  similar  climate 
to  that  of  New  South  Wales,  South  and  West  Australia. 
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PURE   COTTON    SEED  ESSENTIAL 

From  the  inception  of  the  revival  in  the  cotton  industry,  the  Commonwealth  • 
Government  has  imposed  most  stringent  quarantine  regulations  on  the  importation 
of  cotton  seed  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  Australia  of  the  dreaded  boll  weevil 
and  other  pests  which  have  devastated  wide  districts  of  cotton  country  in  the  United 
States.  Hence  all  imported  seed  has  been  obtained  from  clean  areas,  and  has  also 
been  minutely  examined  on  arrival  before  being  passed  for  distribution.  Particular 
attention  is  being  directed  to  produce,  in  quarantine  areas  in  Australia,  sufficient 
Durango  seed  for  all  future  requirements. 

CULTIVATION   OF  COTTON 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  presents  no  great  difficulties.  It  will  grow  in  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  but  a  light  loam  suits  it  best,  although  any  type  of  soil  which  will 
grow  good  crops  of  lucerne  (alfalfa)  will  grow  good  crops  of  cotton.  Lucerne  is  one 
of  the  staple  crops  of  the  irrigation  districts,  and  a  medium  sandy  loam  is  one  of 
the  commonest  types  of  soil. 

The  method  of  cultivation  is  almost  identical  with  that  for  maize  (corn) ;  the 
same  implements  can  be  used  for  the  two  crops.  Cotton  requires  from  six  to  seven 
months'  favourable  weather  to  develop,  and  is  very  little  affected  by  seasonal  vicissi- 
tudes. 

BY-PRODUCTS  OF  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

Practically  every  part  of  the  cotton  plant  can  be  used.  The  leaves  are  an  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle.  The  bark  of  the  stalk  is  converted  into  bags  and  mats,  while 
the  fibrous  waste  is  manufactured  into  paper.  Cotton  seed,  after  "ginning,"  or 
separating  from  the  fibre,  is  a  valuable  commercial  commodity.  The  main  product 
is  cotton-seed  oil,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand,  and  the  residue  as  cotton- 
seed meal  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  fodders.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  stated  to 
exceed  the  va]ue  of  corn  meal  by  62  per  cent  and  the  value  of  wheat  by  67  per  cent. 
Cotton-seed  meal  is  also  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Felt,  floorcloth,  and  uphol- 
stery materials  are  derived  from  the  short  fibres  that  cling  to  the  seed  after  "  ginning." 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  AUSTRALIAN  COTTON-TREATING  PLANTS 

The  Australian  Cotton  Growing  Association,  with  which  several  of  the  largest 
British  cotton  spinners  are  identified,  is  responsible  for  the  practical  results  so  far 
achieved.  The  association  has  already  established  ginneries  and  warehouses  at  Bris- 
bane and  Eockhampton  in  Queensland,  and  plans  are  being  prepared  for  plants  at 
several  other  places,  including  at  least  one  cotton-seed  oil  mill.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  in  addition  to  the  present  plant,  at  least  ten  more  gins  of  4-80  saw  sets  will 
be  in  operation  for  the  1923  crop.  While  some  10,000  acres  were  under  crop  this 
year,  applications  for  seed  to  plant  over  75,000  acres  were  received  up  to  August  1, 
and — at  latest  advices — applications  were  being  received  for  seed  at  the  rate  of  3,000 
acres  per  day. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD  AND  VALUE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  COTTON 

It  is  prDbably  premature  to  attempt  comparisons  between  the  results  achieved 
in  limited  areas  devoted  to  cotton  growing  in  Australia  with  those  attained  in  the 
cotton-growing  belt  in  the  United  Stages.  It  is,  however,  claimed  by  the  Australian 
Cotton  Growing  Association  that  the  average  yield  in  Queensland  is,  so  far,  from 
100  to  300  pounds  per  acre  greater  than  the  average  in  the  United  States.  The  asso- 
ciation has  also  announced  that  Queensland  cotton  picked  last  year  was  assessed  by 
the  British  Cotton  Growers'  Association  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher  than 
"  middling  American  "  cotton — the  world's  standard. 
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LABOUR   IN   THE   COTTON  FIELDS 

Fox  many  years  white  Labour  only  has  been  employed  in  the  sugar  plantations 
in  Queensland,  hence  it  is  considered  that  it  will  also  prove  equal  to  all  require- 
ments  in  the  cotton-growing  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  both  of  which 
require  a  hoi  Bummer  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  That  such  work  is  arduous  cannot  be 
denied,  but  u,»on  the  results  achieved  will  depend  the  success  of  the  industry. 

At  the  inception  of  cotton  growing,  the  guaranteed  price  (which  will  probably 
[tended  to  IDlMO  is  giving  a  great  fillip  to  the  cultivation  of  wide  areas,  but 
should  the  guarantee  be  withdrawn  and  Australian  cotton  have  to  meet,  in  the 
world's  markets,  the  competition  of  cotton  produced  by  black  labour,  the  position  of 
the  growers  may  not  be  so  secure.  It  is  claimed  that  in  (South)  California — a  state 
labour  costs  are  high — this  season's  production  of  cotton,  produced  chiefly  by 
white  fanners  will  approximate  over  $20,000,000  in  value,  so  that  Australian  white 
labour  has  that  example  to  emulate.  The  work  of  picking  is  considered  by  experts 
to  be  mi  it  able  for  a  man  and  his  family,  hence  individual  growers  are  advised  to 
limit  their  areas  to  from  15  to  20  acres  as  being  sufficient  to  provide  a  comparatively 
independent  livelihood. 

EXHIBITION  OF  AUSTRALIAN-GROWN  COTTON 

Last  week  the  Prime  Minister  (Right  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes)  opened  an  exhibition 
of  Australian-grown  cotton  (and  some  goods  made  therefrom)  in  Melbourne,  and  it 
has  attracted  an  interested  attendance.  In  the  opening  address,  the  Prime  Minister 
Btated  that  the  industry  had  come  to  stay,  and  emphasized  that  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia were  looking  for  an  opening  for  which  employment  could  be  obtained  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  oi  immigrants  whom  it  was  hoped  to  settle  the  great  unoccupied 
spaces  in  the  Commonwealth.  While  wool  was  the  recognized  staple  industry  of 
Australia,  it  had  been  proved  that  there  could  not  be  an  over-production  of  cotton, 
hence  the  Prime  Minister  appealed  for  a  new  industry  for  which  the  climate  and 
vast  spaces  offered  the  greatest  opportunity.  In  concluding  his  address,  the  Prime 
Minister  indicated  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  support 
an  industry  with  such  an  alluring  prospect,  especially  in  view  of  the  many  thousands 
of  immigrants  coming  to  Australia  under  arrangements  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

BRITISH  COTTON  EXPERTS  VISITING  AUSTRALIA 

Representatives  of  some  of  the  largest  cotton  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
accompanied  by  an  expert  sent  by  the  Empire  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  are  due 
to  arrive  in  September.  Obviously,  their  object  is  to  see  for  themselves  the  imme- 
diate and  future  prospects  of  obtaining  supplies  of  raw  cotton  for  British  spinners. 
The  Commonwealth  Government,  being,  by  its  guarantee  of  a  minimum  price  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  cotton,  vitally  interested  in  obtaining  adequate  markets,  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  visit  of  the  experts  by  placing  every  possible  facility  for 
investigation  at  their  disposal.  It  is  felt  that  this  visit  may  prove  of  far-reaching 
consequences  to  the  industry,  and,  under  any  circumstance,  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
practical  inteie&t  taken  in  Great  Britain  to  obtaining  necessary  requirements  of  raw 
materials  from  sources  within  the  Empire.  Further,  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
delegation  will,  it  is  anticipated;  prove  to  the  great  advantage  of  growers  in  giving 
advice  concerning  the  particular  staple  required  and  in  its  preparation  for  export. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  RAW  COTTON  INTO  CANADA 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1922,  Canada  imported  95,385,978  pounds  of 
raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  $16,321,317,  and  cotton  yarn  and  thread  to  the  value  of 
$4,325,300.  Excluding  yarn  and  thread  to  the  value  of  $1,784,827  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  practically  all  the  imports  were  from  the  United  States.    In  the  same 
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period  the  importation  of  cotton  textiles  into  Canada  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of 
raw  cotton  and  yarn.  With  the  probability  that  increased  domestic  requirements 
will  decrease  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  available  for  export  from  the  United  States, 
the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  a  sister  Dominion  will  likely  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  Canadian  cotton  spinners. 

Should  any  particulars  be  desired  relative  to  Australian  cotton  production  and 
exports,  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Australian  Cotton  Growing  Association,  318 
Elizabeth  street,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  are  assured  of  due  attention. 

A  small  sample  of  Australian-grown  cotton  can  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Trade  Commissioner,  G.  E.  Stevens 
I 

Kingston,  August  20,  1922. — The  colony  of  British  Honduras,  consisting  of  a 
slice  of  rather  ill-favoured  littoral  about  200  miles  long  by  40  miles  wide,  is  probably 
as  little  known  to  the  majority  of  Canadians  as  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Nestling  in  the  western  arc  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  the  shoulder  of  Yucataa 
and  against  the  backbone  of  Guatemala,  this  outpost  has  had  little  in  common  with 
the  other  West  Indian  colonies  and  even  less  with  the  British  Dominions.  Her 
products  have  been  specialized  and  they  have  sought  specialized  markets;  her  imports 
have  been  largely  drawn  from  New  Orleans,  which  has  been  the  only  distributing 
centre  of  easy  access.  With  a  population  of  about  45,000  including  less  than  1,000 
Europeans,  the  colony  has  been  economically  exotic  from  its  foundation.  For  over 
two  hundred  years  British  sailors  and  their  slaves  waded  ashore  through  the  man- 
grove swamps  at  the  present  site  of  Belize,  and  there  they  cut  and  hewed  their  cargoes 
of  mahogany.  A  few  hundred  yards  inland  to-day  one  may  see  a  replacement  of  the 
swamp  being  accomplished  by  the  waste  from  squared  timber  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  foundations  of  the  town  of  Belize  were  built.  However,  this  swampy  terrain 
does  not  comprise  the  entire  coastline  of  British  Honduras,  and  both  at  the  north 
and  at  the  south  of  the  colony  delta  lands  of  excellent  agricultural  quality  are  avail- 
able. Also  as  one  goes  inland  along  the  splendid  and  easily  navigable  rivers  the 
quality  of  the  land  improves,  and  rolling  hills,  pine  ridges  and  broad  savannahs 
succeed  each  other  until  the  foot  hills  of  the  Cordilleras  are  reached  upon  the  Guate- 
malan boundary. 

The  last  hundred  years  have  not  altered  the  industrial  condition  of  British 
Honduras  to  any  particular  extent,  although  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  economic 
condition  has  failed  to  improve  and  may  even  be  becoming  worse.  Since  its  found- 
ing British  Honduras  has  relied  upon  its  forests  for  its  revenue.  The  British  market 
buttressed  the  demand  for  mahogany  and  logwood,  and  the  temporary  slump  in  one 
product  was  generally  replaceable  by  increased  sales  in  the  other.  However,  of  late 
years  the  demand  for  logwood  has  continued  to  diminish  before  the  advance  of 
synthetic  dyes,  and  at  present  the  industry  is  almost  non-existent  in  so  far  as  Britisii 
Honduras  is  concerned.  With  regard  to  mahogany,  late  years  have  witnessed  the 
shifting  of  the  market  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  to  some  extent,  but 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  as  a  purchasing  factor  has  not  improved  the  demand 
to  any  particular  extent.  The  increased  substitution  of  veneered  furniture  for  solid 
furniture  no  doubt  explains  this  falling  off.  Therefore  British  Honduras  finds  one 
industry  slipping  into  decline  and  the  other  also  failing  perceptibly.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago,  however,  a  new  demand  improved  the  industrial  condition  considerably 
when  chewing  gum  began  to  emigrate  about  the  world.    The  sapadilla  forests  yield 
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:i  very  fine  gum  known  as  chicle,  and  the  demand  for  this  gum  became  enormous. 
I  Ihicle  immediately  Bprang  bo  Beeond  place  among  the  products  of  this  colony,  and  has 
remained  in  that  position  ever  since.  Of  Late,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
demand  for  chicle  likewise  is  Blackening.  A  large  proportion  of  the  chicle  exported 
through  Belize  is  of  Guatemalan  and  Mexican  origin,  and  as  time  goes  on  these 
Buppliea  tend  to  Seek  direct  routes  to  their  markets.  In  addition,  chicle  is  now  being 
isingly  replaced  by  synthetic  paraffin  gums.  Therefore  British  Honduras  is 
again  faced  with  a  lessening  demand  for  both  her  major  products,  and  at 
present  the  colony  has  no  alternate  export  commodity  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the 
reveni  T  importance  of  her  export  products  is  better  realized  when  the  agricul- 
tural insufficiency  of  this  colony  is  understood.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
oastal  plain  offers  few  opportunities  for  agricultural  development,  and  the 
;•  has  been  too  isolated  for  agricultural  marketing.  Therefore  the  population 
of  British  Honduras  has  followed  steadfastly  in  the  industrial  tradition  and  the 
m  >de  of  living  of  the  original  founders  of  this  colony.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  domiciled  in  Belize,  the  remainder  cut  mahogany  and  bleed 
chicle  in  the  interior.  These  labourers  work  by  a  contract  covering  a  season  eleven 
months  long.  During  this  time  they  remain  in  the  forests  of  the  interior.  They  are 
rationed  by  the  contractors  with  the  precise  ration  first  given  by  British  sailors  to 
their  slaves.  They  are  paid  by  the  task  and  by  the  volume  of  work  done.  Under 
see  circumstances  the  actual  daily  task  is  not  considerable;  it  amounts  to  a  few 
hours  per  day  to  the  really  industrious,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  taken  up 
by  the  labourer's  personal  pursuits.  He  ranges  through  the  forest  with  his  gun,  his 
fishing  line,  and  his  wife,  and  he  contrives  to  live  fairly  comfortably  with  the  mini- 
mum of  effort  through  the  plentitude  of  game  and  the  simplicity  of  his  needs.  This 
rather  curious  existence,  partly  pastoral  and  partly  nomadic,  unfortunately  unfits 
the  inhabitants  for  the  steady  labour  which  agricultural  pursuits  require.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  British  Honduras  even  those  agricultural  products 
which  grow  without  the  slightest  care.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  sugar-cane 
grows  amazingly  well,  and  there  is  an  extremely  wide  range  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
available.  Nevertheless  such  staples  as  beans  and  peas,  rice,  potatoes  and  onions  are 
largely  imported  from  New  Orleans  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  native  popula- 
tion to  adapt  themselves  to  the  more  onerous  duties  of  agriculture. 

The  peculiarities  of  demand  are  analogous  to  the  social  peculiarities  in  this 
colony.  The  sparseness  of  population  results  in  practically  no  poverty — even  the 
very  poorest  classes  are  well  dressed  and  demand  imported  foodstuffs.  Since  the  great 
bulk  of  the  year  is  spent  in  the  forests,  remote  from  Belize  and  other  towns,  mer- 
chandising in  this  colony  is  divided  between  two  classes  of  demand.  Throughout 
eleven  months  there  is  a  stable  demand  for  necessities  such  as  flour,  pickled  meats, 
condensed  milk,  machets,  and  cotton  cloth.  During  the  Christmas  season,  however, 
the  entire  colony  converges  upon  Belize,  and  an  orgy  of  spending  ensues.  At  that 
time  a  brisk  business  is  done  in  many  lines  which  may  be  regarded  as  luxuries.  On 
this  account  the  shops  of  Belize,  which  are  probably  the  finest  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  surprise  the  visitor  by  the  variety  and  high  quality  of  their  goods.  The  Christ- 
mas purchasing  likewise  has  assisted  in  keeping  the  prices  of  many  articles  consider- 
ably higher  in  British  Honduras  than  in  other  West  Indian  colonies.  As  a  further 
effect,  it  has  made  the  importers  of  this  colony  very  susceptible  to  innovation  because 
of  the  knowledge  that  any  reasonable  novelty  is  almost  sure  of  sale  in  the  Christmas 
season.  This  latter  circumstance  is  a  point  to  be  remembered,  as  it  makes  Belize, 
small  market  though  it  is,  a  very  easy  place  to  "  sell ". 

LACK  OF  INTENSE  COMPETITION 

The  trade  of  this  colony  has  settled  into  comparatively  few  hands,  and  there 
has  been  practically  no  immigration  of  traders  or  merchants  into  Belize  during  the 
last  decade.    Neither  has  that  disturbing  factor,  the  price-cutting  Chinese  retailer, 
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appeared  in  quantity  to  date.  As  a  result,  imports  pursue  a  comparatively  even 
tenor,  without  any  very  keen  competition  among  importers.  The  larger  merchants 
are  well  content  with  their  custom  and  show  little  disposition  to  grab  for  a  greater 
share  of  the  local  trade,  or  to  form  a  combine  to  keep  prices  above  a  normal  level. 
(Unhappily  this  phlegm  is  not  emulated  in  other  West  Indian  colonies.) 

Canadian  Trade  Sentiment 

There  is  an  extraordinarily  strong  desire  in  this  colony  to  increase  its  trade 
with  Canada.  Indeed,  in  no  part  of  the  West  Indies  is  Canadian  sentiment  and  the 
desire  for  Canadian  participation  in  their  markets  so  marked.  This  is  very  sound 
business  upon  the  part  of  British  Honduras.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  American  jobbers  for  a  long  time  and  that  competition  will  improve  prices. 
This  is  unquestionably  correct.  In  addition,  the  acquisition  of  the  Cjanadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  freight  rates  from  the 
American  Gulf  ports.  As  a  further  point,  the  colony  is  pledged  to  pay  a  maximum 
of  $22,500  per  year  to  the  Canadian  Government  if 'this  Western  Caribbean  service 
does  not  show  a  profit.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  payment  of  this  amount 
considerable  discussion  was  aroused  as  to  whether  the  colony  could  afford  to  keep 
the  service  at  this  expense.  However,  it  was  determined,  in  view  of  the  effect  that 
the  service  had  exercised  upon  New  Orleans  freight  rates,  to  leave  the  matter  in 
abeyance  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  to  make  a  decided  effort  to  increase  purchasing  in 
Canada  as  a  way  of  decreasing  this  comparatively  heavy  liability.  Another  factor 
in  assisting  Canadian  trade  lies  in  the  interest  which  British  Honduras  wishes 
Canada  to  take  in  the  colony.  Only  by  extensive  development  work  can  the  colony 
share  in  the  West  Indian  commercial  renaissance.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  business 
community  of  British  Honduras  believe  Canadian  capital  ought  to  be  attracted  by 
their  opportunities. 

Because  of  these  factors  Belize  merchants  have  not  only  been  extraordinarily 
receptive  to  Canadian  goods,  but  they  have  gone  further  and  endeavoured,  sometimes 
at  considerable  loss  and  bother  to  themselves,  to  introduce  Canadian  lines.  Almost 
every  importer  of  importance  has  his  buying  connection  in  Canada,  a  situation  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  other  British  West  Indian  colonies.  These  merchants 
refer  to  such  buying  agents  if  they  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  opportunity  of 
obtaining  any  commodity  in  Canada.  In  examining  stocks  in  Belize,  the  writer  was 
asked  repeatedly,  "Can't  you  get  this  article  for  us  in  Canada?"  (This  keenness 
became  embarrassing  when  he  was  asked  for  many  specialized  products  in  which 
it  was  certain  Canada  could  not  compete  against  other  trading  nations.)  However, 
the  foregoing  is  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  ease  of  marketing  Canadian  goods  in 
this  small  colony,  and  the  neglect  shown  by  Canadian  exporters  towards  this  area  is 
rendered  still  more  striking.  Indeed,  the  problem  of  selling  Canadian  goods  in 
British  Honduras  is  comparatively  simple  in  comparison  with  the  marketing  of 
Honduranian  products  in  Canada;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  increased 
diversity  of  this  colony's  products,  that  some  measure  of  reciprocal  trade  can  be 
inaugurated. 
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Statistics  of  Commerce  of  British  Honduras,  1920  and  1921 
The  condensed  statistics  of  commerce  of  British  Honduras  is  appended  herewith: — 


1920 

1921 

$5,876,711 

$3,343,132 

or/7  /*F(» 

r  Art   O  A  /* 

502,846 

23,744 

1  A  O  rr  a  a 

14.5,700 

end  r o  o 
670,083 

510,534 

United  States 

1  887  379 

-L,00  I  ,  O  4  4 

2,277,466 

1,453,059 

United  Kingdom  

747,725 

491,381 

302,343 

134,734 

United  States  

1,494,691 

936,077 

2,700,405 

1,592,400 

Principal  exports — 

..  564,827 

$  177,888 

462,818  $162,298 

Cocoanuts,  number  

.  .    .  .  6,263,069 

192,577 

7,262,406  142,564 

  9,773,150 

1,431,660 

7,666,816  846,688 

  3,690,641 

2,647,993 

437,372  185,733 

*  The  discrepancy  between  1920  and  1921  statistics  of  exports  as  shown  by  countries  and 
by  commodities  is  explained  by  the  failure  of  the  British  Honduras  Customs  Department  to 
tabulate  the  heavy  re-exports  separately,  from  the  exports  of  domestic  produce. 

Export  Statistics 

A  glance  at  the  export  returns  shows  relatively  small  alteration  in  the  exports  of 
agricultural  produce  from  year  to  year,  but  a  very  serious  falling  off  in  the  two 
principal  commodities — mahogany  and  chicle.  Equally  serious  is  the  heavy  falling  off 
in  re-exports  of  these  commodities,  as  this  re-export  trade  is  very  profitable.  How- 
ever, the  marked  diminution  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  chicle  is  probably  a  transient 
condition.  The  British  Honduras  Government  doubled  the  export  duty  upon  chicle 
some  time  past  and  as  a  result  Guatemalan  and  Mexican  producers  began  to  find  other 
routes  to  the  sea.  As  quickly  as  the  error  of  the  increased  duty  was  realized  the  tax 
was  rescinded;  and  it  seems  probable  that  marked  improvement  can  be  anticipated 
in  the  returns  for  this  commodity  in  1922.  In  regard  to  the  other  three  principal 
commodities,  the  statistics  of  volume  do  not  show  any  particular  alteration,  exhibiting 
a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cocoanuts  exported  and  correspondingly  slight 
decreases  in  the  volume  of  mahogany  and  banana  exports. 

Import  Statistics 

The  statistics  of  imports  illustrate  the  outstanding  predominance  of  the  United 
States  in  British  Honduras.  Probably  over  40  per  cent  of  all  imports  for  this  colony 
can  be  allocated  to  New  Orleans  alone  owing  to  the  convenience  of  that  centre  as  a 
source  of  supply.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  this  market  has  not  varied  consid- 
erably for  some  years,  and  with  the  irregular  steamship  connections  and  the  entrenched 
position  of  American  cotton  goods  it  is  improbable  that  her  position  will  improve  to 
any  extent  in  the  near  future.  The  trade  with  Guatemala  and  Mexico  has  likewise 
been  steady  for  some  time.  The  only  feature  therefore  of  the  returns  for  1921  is 
the  entry  of  Canada  into  the  British  Honduras  field. 

This  entry  coincided  with  the  establishment  of  the  western  Caribbean  steamship 
service  by  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine.  From  the  inception  of  this 
line  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  Canadian  traffic  has  been  secured.  To  date,  how- 
ever, the  available  business  in  this  colony  has  not  been  sufficiently  large  to  attract 
more  than  casual  interest  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  British  Honduras 
service  therefore  has  remained  a  more  or  less  dead  weight  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this 
colony  and  of  Canada,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  up  to  the  present  the  anticipated 
increase  in  trade  has  not  materialized. 

Two  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  failure  lie  in  the  food  imports  of  British 
Honduras.    Throughout  the  world  Canadian  flour  and  fish  invariably  serve  to  intro- 
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duce  other  Canadian  articles;  everywhere  they  have  been  the  forerunners  of  Canadian 
export  trade.  In  British  Honduras,  however,  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  dried 
and  pickled  fish.  To-day  mahogany  cutters  and  chicle  bleeders  receive  the  same 
ration  of  salt  pork  and  flour  that  the  British  sailors  gave  to  their  slaves  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Attempts  to  introduce  fish  into  this  dietary  have  been  unsuccessful, 
since  the  rendering  from  the  pork  forms  the  basis  of  the  remainder  of  the 
woodsman's  cookery.  Therefore  the  trade  of  this  colony  has  been  neglected  by 
those  Halifax  fish  merchants  who  have  pioneered  Canadian  business  in  ih.3 
other  colonies  of  the  West  Indies.  Canadian  flour  has  been  equally  disappointing 
in  this  field,  due  in  large  part  to  the  extraordinary  conditions  accompanying 
distribution.  The  flour  is  distributed  throughout  the  interior  from  main  camp 
to  sub-camp  and  so  down  to  the  few  pounds  per  week  which  the  labourer 
receives.  For  this  trade  flour  must  be  barreled.  It  must  be  of  excellent 
keeping  quality  although  it  need  not  be  of  particularly  high  class.  To  meet 
this  demand  southern  mills  sell  a  winter  wheat  flour  thoroughly  bleached  and 
processed  with  a  view  to  improving  its  endurance.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  Canadian 
Government  service,  British  Honduras  merchants  immediately  tried  to  replace  this 
flour  with  first-grade  Canadian  flours.  The  initial  shipments  were  not  successful;  the 
flour  either  was  spoilt  upon  arrival,  or  deteriorated  readily  before  distribution.  The 
first  shipments  were  sacrificed,  and  Canadian  flour  received  a  bad  repute  in  this  colony 
that  it  will  take  years  to  repair.  -  Therefore  the  most  important  freights  from  Canada 
to  the  West  Indian  colonies  are  almost  totally  lacking  in  the  case  of  British  Honduras. 
With  regard  to  return  cargoes,  it  has  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  arrange  direct 
shipments  of  either  mahogany  or  chicle  to  Canadian  importers,  but  this  matter  is 
deserving  of  added  attention  from  Canadian  importers  and  shipping  companies. 

The  market  for  individual  commodities  in  British  Honduras  will  be  discussed 
in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

NECESSITY  OF  DISCRIMINATION  IN  SENDING  SAMPLES  TO  INDIAN  FIRMS 

Tr\de  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  August  9,  1922 — Unless  Canadian  firms  care  to  waste  time  and  money 
in  sending  out  samples  indiscriminately  to  any  Indian  firms  who  write  to  them,  they 
should  make  careful  inquiries  before  despatching  samples  to  any  Indian  firm  asking 
for  them.  It  is  a  common  experience  of  large  European  and  American  exporters 
of  small  specialty  articles  to  receive  hundreds  of  requests  for  samples  from  India 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  There  are  thousands  of  small  bazaar  dealers  in  India  who 
retail  many  articles  at  prices  as  low  as  \  cent  to  2  cents.  The  vast  majority  of 
Indian  consumers  are  extremely  poor  and  can  seldom  afford  to  spend  more  than  a 
few  cents  at  a  time  in  the  bazaar.  If  the  small  bazaar  dealers  themselves  can  procure 
sample  packages  of  goods  from  the  exporter  or  manufacturer,  they  are  able  to  sell 
these  to  their  xoor  customers  at  a  price  that  returns  them  a  very  great  ratio  of  profit, 
if  such  samples  can  be  secured  gratis. 

Exporters  and  manufacturers  of  toilet  articles  are  particularly  favoured  by  this 
type  of  bazaar  merchant.  As  scon  as  it  becomes  known  in  the  bazaar  that  a  par- 
ticular exporter  or  manufacturer  in  Europe  or  America  is  willing  to  send  out  samples 
to  merchants  who  ask  for  them,  hundreds  of  letters  are  despatched  to  such  firms  by 
these  small  bazaar  dealers.  In  many  cases  they  arrange  with  some  relative  or  friend 
working  as  a  clerk  or  stenographer  in  an  office  to  get  letter  heads  printed  for  them, 
and  to  typewrite  letters  to  such  exporters  expatiating  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  exporters  in  supplying  them  with  samples.  These  letters  usually  contain 
glowing  accounts  of  the  great  extent  of  the  market  enjoyed  by  this  particular  dealer, 
whereas  it  is  piobabie  that  his  turnover  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  dollars 
a  day. 
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A  typical  example  of  this  custom  which  1ms  conic  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  is 
as  follows:  Thi  resident  representative  of  a  large  New  York  exporter  of  toilet  articles 
while  visit  in."  his  customers  m  the  bazaar  came  across  several  small  dealers  dis- 
:  iples  of  these  goods.  He  know  that  these  dealers  had  not  purchased  these 
goods  through  his  office  in  Calcutta,  and  <>n  further  inquiry  found  that  they  had 
written  direct  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  for  samples.  A  complete 
range  of  these  Bamples  had  been  supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  dealers 
immediately  put  these  on  sale.  The  representative  was  informed  by  the  dealers  that 
the  regular-sized  packages  cost  too  much  and  that  their  poor  customers  could  not 
afl  rd  to  buy  them.  As  the  samples  were  sold  for  a  few  cents  each,  these  retailers 
made  a  handsome  profit  on  each  range  of  samples.     The  representative  further 

ived  complaints  from  his  regular  customers  that  they  were  being  undersold  by 
these  smaller  try  who  got  rlieii  samples  for  nothing.  The  representative  therefore 
all  the  manufacturers  whom  he  represented  in  India  instructing  them  on 
buo  account  to  Bend  out  samples  except  through  his  office. 

Another  example  was  furnished  the  writer  by  the  travelling  representative  of 
American  belting  manufacturers.  Before  he  left  New  York  he  was  supplied 
names  of  several  hundred  Indian  firms  who  had  written  in  to  his  manufac- 
turer- requesting  a  complete  line  of  samples  of  belting.    On  his  arrival  in  India  he 

not  able  to  trace  down  more  than  three  or  four  of  these  alleged  firms.  He  finally 
discovered  that  the  majority  cf  these  firms  on  whom  several  hundred  dollars  had 
ho.  n  spent  in  despatching  camples  were  small  local  shoemakers  who  used  the  sample 
belting  for  sole  leather  in  repairing  shoes.  The  writer  is  also  informed  that  many 
new  German  exporters  have  been  recently  "had"  in  the  same  way.  The  average 
exporter  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  well  acquainted  with  the  wiles  of  the  native 
bazaar  dealer,  however,  and  he  sends  out  samples  only  through  his  accredited  repre- 
sentatives. 

Of  course  there  are  many  excellent  bazaar  dealers  in  India  who   conduct  a 
ughly  honourable  business  and  with  whom  the  exporter  can  deal  with  safety. 
Such  native  firms  are  in  the  minority,  however,  and  the  greatest  care  and  discrimina- 
tion must  be  taken  by  the  exporter  tD  satisfy  himself  that  his  native  dealer  is  bona 

fide. 

Xo  Canadian  exporter  or  manufacturer  should  spend  any  money  in  shipping 
samples  or  goods  to  any  native  firm  in  India  until  he  has  ascertained  whether  such 
firm  is  a  bona  fide  merchant  house.  S^ch  information  may  be  easily  secured  through 
this  office. 

HAY  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND 

Acting  Trale  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Glasgow,  September  4,  1922. — Inquiries  from  Canadian  exporters  of  timothy 
hay  indicate  that  Canadian  prices  tor  new  crop  are  far  too  high  for  this  market.  In 
so  far  as  Scotland  it-  concerned,  the  new  crop  is  now  arriving  on  the  market  and  is 
being  offered  at  £5  5s.  ($23.60) .  whilst  Canadian  hay  is  being  offered  at  £6  5s. 
($28.10)  to  £7  ($31.50)  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Glasgow  for  September-October  shipment. 
Canadian  offers  range  as  high  as  £7  15s.  ($34.80)  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  which  is  out  of  sight. 
One  importer  states  that  as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned  there  should  be  sufficient 
home  hay  to  meet  the  requirements:  but  this  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  exporters 
should  not  ship  to  Scotland,  a;  Canadian  timothy  has  an  excellent  reputation.  As 
in  the  case  of  many  other  commodities,  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  prices  down  in  order 
to  get  into  the  market. 

As  regaids  Ireland,  Belfast  importers  state  that  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of 
hay  this  season  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that  prices  locally  for  best  hay  are  from 
rA  ($18)  to  £5  ($22.50)  per  ten.  The  information  is  volunteered,  however,  that 
timothy  and  clover  mixtures  from  Canada  are  well  liked,  and  later  on  when  there 
is  not  so  much  speculation  involved  in  autumn  shipments,  the  possibility  is  that 
business  may  be  obtained. 
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ALUMINIUMWARE  PROSPECTS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Glasgow,  September  4,  1922. — Under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  a 
section  of  which  deals  with  the  prevention  of  dumping,  a  duty  of  33J  per  cent  has 
been  placed  <m  domestic  hollow-ware,  one  subsection  of  which  deals  with  aluminium- 
ware,  which  should  to  a  certain  extent  affect  Canadian  exports  to  Scotland.  Imme- 
diately follow'ng  the  armistice  a  few  Canadian  firms  were  able  to  get  their 
aluminiumware  into  the  market  here,  but  later  this  market  went  dead.  It  must  not 
be  assumed,  however,  that  the  market  is  going  to  prove  an  easy  one  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  owing  to  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  as  their  main  competitors  are 
the  British  manufacturers  who  have  their  prices  down  as  low  as  any  catalogue  prices 
of  Canadian  firms  which  the  writer  has  seen.  At  the  same  time,  this  duty  will  put 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  German  goods. 
Exporters  desirous  of  doing  business  in  aluminiumware  will  find  it  necessary  to  send 
complete  catalogues  with  c.i.f.  prices  Glasgow,  and  even  then  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  unless  samples  are  also  sent,  as  all  the  importers  whom  the  writer  inter- 
viewed, with  one  exception  stated  that  samples  were  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
the  weight  which  they  were  buying.  It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  send  at 
least  one  kettle,  one  teapot,  one  stewpan,  one  lip-pan,  and  a  double  porridge  sauce- 
pan, as  being  representative. 

As  a  rule,  Canadian  manufacturers  like  to  sell  their  products  in  sets,  under  the 
impression  no  doubt  that  this  will  increase  sales.  So  far  as  this  market  is  concerned, 
it  is  futile,  as  a  so-called  bridal  set,  catalogue  of  which  was  forwarded  to  this  office, 
was  found  to  contain  a  percolator,  which  would  have  practically  no  sale  in  Scotland. 
Good  aluminiumware  is  m^de  in  the  Dominion,  and  sufficient  samples,  together  with 
competitive  prices,  should  make  the  road  easier  for  manufacturers  who  have  pre- 
viously found  it  hard  to  do  business  in  Scotland. 

Interested  manufacturers  may  send  samples  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's  Office, 
87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  where  importers  may  view  same. 

SHORT  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  TO  SCOTLAND  AND 

IRELAND 

In  recent  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (Nos.  966  and  969)  the 
attention  of  Canadian  firms  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  letters  were  being  posted 
from  Canada  to  addresses  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  in  the  British  West  Indies 
with  short  postage.  Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow, 
writing  under  date  September  4,  1922,  states  that  several  Scottish  and  Irish  corre- 
spondents of  the  Glasgow  office  have  mentioned  in  their  letters  that  Canadian  firms 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  letters  insufficiently  stamped  with  3  cents  instead 
of  4  cents.  It  should  be  specially  noted  that  the  rate  of  postage  from  Canada  to 
places  within  the  British  Empire  is  4  cents  for  the  first  ounce,  and  3  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  The  receipt  of  letters  insufficiently  stamped 
is  inclined  to  create  an  unfavourable  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  recipients  over- 
seas, and  one  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  extension  of  Canadian  export  trade. 

BOUNTY  FOR  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  J.  Cormack,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town, 
writing  under  date  August  11,  1922,  notes  that  under  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 
Encouragement  Act,  1922,  of  the  Union  Parliament,  provision  is  made  for  the  pay- 
ment to  any  iron  or  steel  company  within  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  provides 
plant  and  machinery  capable  of  producing  an  output  of  50,000  tons  of  pig-iron  or 
50,000  tons  of  steel  per  anuum,  of  a  graduated  bounty,  which  will  come  to  an  end 
after  eight  y^ars.  For  the  first  three  years  (1924-25  to  1926-27)  the  bounty  shall  be 
15s.  per  ton  for  pig-iron  and  15?..  per  ton  for  steel.  It  then  drops  in  succeeding  years 
to  12s.  6d.,  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  (1931-32)  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  thereafter  terminating. 
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THE  NATIONS'   FOOD  EXHIBITION 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

L  ndon,  September  8,  1922. — What  is  designated  as  "The  Nations'  Food  Exhibi- 
tion" is  now  being  held  at  Olympia,  London,  from  the  6th  to  the  26th  September. 

the  joint  venture  of  two  companies — the  International  Trade  Exhibitions, 
Limited,  and  the  Trades'  Markets  and  Exhibitions,  Limited — who  organize  a  number 
of  the  principal  trade  displays  which  are  annually  held  in  London. 

R<  f erring  to  the  exhibition,  the  London  Morning  Post  writes:   "The  Nations' 

1   1   Exhibition  which  was  opened  yesterday  at  Olympia  was  crowded  from  the 

moment  the  doors  wore  opened.  The  reason  is  that  the  display  is  interesting  not 
only  to  the  trader  but  to  the  public  generally.  Thousands  of  housewives  were  there 
yesterday  who  learned  what  a  variety  of  cheap  and  excellent  dishes  are  available, 
anil  all  ready  for  the  table.  One  noted  with  some  astonishment  that  the  Overseas 
Dominions  wire  not  directly  represented.  They  usually  furnish  well-arranged 
exhibits  on  these  occasions,  and  seeing  the  important  part  they  take  in  supplying 
our  food  they  are  very  much  missed.  Other  countries  seem  to  have  jumped  at  the 
chance.  The  Danes  have  put  in  a  varied  display  and  show  what  a  large  trade  they 
do  with  us.  The  Swiss  are  well  to  the  front,  especially  in  condensed  milks  and 
creams,  and  any  visitor  can  learn  at  Nestle's  or  other  of  the  Swiss  chalets  in  the 
hall  how  innumerable  are  the  dainty  ways  in  which  these  milks  can  be  used.  How- 
ever, the  Swiss  are  not  having  it  all  their  own  way.  English  firms  are  making  a 
good  show  with  evaporated  milk,  and  American  firms  are  also  represented." 

A  visit  paid  to  the  exhibition  confirms  the  above  impression,  and  the  value  in 
which  British  consumption  is  held  is  further  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  large 
displays  from  Holland,  Poland,  France,  Italy,  and  also  from  Esthonia  and  Japan, 
in  some  cases  officially  or  semi-officially,  and  in  others  by  private  corporations. 

While  it  cannot  be  expected  under  present  circumstances  that  governments  can 
participate  in  the  multiplicity  of  exhibitions  which  are  being  held,  the  propaganda 
value  of  displays  of  this  kind  is  undoubted,  and  although  there  are  a  few  Canadian 
exhibitors,  it  might  be  suggested  that  if  the  Nations'  Food  Exhibition  should  be 
repeated,  other  of  our  leading  producers  and  shippers  of  foodstuffs  should  seriously 
consider  participation. 

In  this  connection  one  might  remark  that  there  seems  to  be  in  certain  quarters 
an  impression  that  while  the  introduction  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  our  food  products  practically  sell  themselves  in 
a  country  like  the  United  Kingdom.  This  idea  is  entirely  fallacious.  Although  it 
is  true  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sell  some  types  of  imported  manufactured 
goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  countries  where  industries  are  so 
thoroughly  developed,  and  as  the  chief  requirements  of  many  of  these  countries  are 
food  and  raw  materials,  there  is  much  better  opening  for  the  latter,  practically  all 
the  agricultural  producing  countries  of  the  world  strive  for  the  custom  of  the 
45,000,000  people  who  inhabit  these  islands.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Cana- 
dian cheese,  bacon,  and  other  provisions  hold  a  high  reputation,  but  this  position 
is  the  result  of  long  and  thorough  study  of  individual  requirements  and  the  adoption 
and  maintenance  of  high  quality,  supplemented  by  regularity  of  shipment  and  com- 
plete sales  organization. 

It  is  certain  that  while  Canadian  export  trade  in  food  and  raw  materials  to 
the  United  Kingdom  is  already  considerable,  it  can  be  greatly  extended  both  in 
quantity  and  scope,  and  this  desideratum  can  only  be  secured  by  a  continuation  of 
every  effort  to  popularize  Canadian  products.  Canadian  participation  in  the  large 
variety  of  food  trade  exhibitions  which  are  held  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  must 
be  of  direct  supplementary  value  in  creating  a  consumers'  demand. 

The  Nations'  Food  Exhibition  does  not  differ  materially  from  enterprises  like 
the  Confectioners',  Bakers',  Grocers',  and  similar  shows,  but  is  rather  more  compre- 
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hensive  in  character.  Displays  include  provisions  of  all  kinds,  canned  and  preserved 
goods,  confectionery,  groceries,  bakers'  supplies,  wines,  fruits,  and  a  variety  of 
cooking  and  household  appliances,  and  the  presence  of  soda  fountains  and  ice  cream 
freezers  testified  to  the  increasing  invasion  of  transatlantic  tastes. 

Direct  Canadian  exhibits  are  made  by:  The  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto  (showing  their  various  brands  of  flour) ;  Wm.  Clark,  Limited, 
Montreal  (canned  meats,  pork  and  beans,  soups,  and  tomato  ketchup) ;  Gerrard  Wire 
Tying  Machines  Company,  Limited,  of  Canada  (wire  tying  machines  for  packing 
cases) ;  W.  K.  Kellogg  Cereal  Company,  Toronto  (cereal  foods  shown  by  their 
London  agents,  S.  D.  Simond  &  Co.,  Limited) ;  Wrigley's  Limited,  Toronto  (chewing 
gum) ;  while  "  Columbia "  evaporated  milk  packed  by  the  Pacific  Milk  Company, 
Limited,  Vancouver,  finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  stand  of  the  V.K.  Manufacturing 
Company,  Limited;  Canadian  butter  is  shown  by  the  firm  of  provision  dealers 
(Spear  Bros.  &  Clark,  Limited,  Bristol);  and  Crowson  &  Son,  of  London,  include 
McLaren's  Imperial  cheese  in  an  exhibit  of  almost  every  variety  of  cheese  which  they 
are  making. 

STATE   OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay 

Manchester,  September  1,  1922. — "A  period  of  dullness  has  come  upon  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton  trade,  so  that  instead  of  the  recent  recovery  progressing,  there  has  been 
such  a  retardation  that  certain  firms  at  Oldham  started  a  movement  for  organized 
curtailment  of  production  on  a  moderate  scale."  So  runs  the  opening  sentence  of  a 
report  in  the  Monthly  Record  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  dealing  with 
the  state  of  trade  in  Lancashire  at  the  end  of  August.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  during  the  month  of  August  holiday  succeeds  holiday,  and  it  is  on  that 
account  accepted  as  one  of  the  quiet  periods  of  the  year  even  in  normal  times.  Never- 
theless, so  many  mills  are  being  run  at  a  small  profit,  or  at  a  loss,  that  there  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  having  as  its  object  the  regulation  of  output,  or  voluntary  control  of  the 
trade  generally. 

Manchester  houses  seem  convinced  that  stocks  are  low  (in  some  instances 
exhausted)  in  the  majority  of  the  world's  markets,  and  that  the  placing  of  big  orders 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  At  the  present  time,  however,  all  buyers  appear  to  be 
content  to  purchase  from  hand  to  mouth  until  the  commercial  atmosphere  becomes 
clearer. 

The  Leather  Trade. — According  to  reports  emanating  from  Warrington  and 
Liverpool  there  is  a  dceided  improvement  in  the  leather  trade  of  those  centres;  but 
Northampton  and  Kettering  are  experiencing  only  moderate  trading  in  both  leather 
and  boots  and  shoes.  With  regard  to  general  leather  goods  nothing  outstanding  is 
taking  place  either  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  markets. 

Pottery  and  Glassware. — The  potteries  report  improvement  in  domestic  and 
foreign  orders,  but  the  glass  manufacturers  report  slack  trade  in  all  sections  of  the 
industry.  Fear  is  expressed  that  the  flint-glass  makers  may  have  to  close  down 
entirely. 

The  Chemical  Trade. — In  heavy  chemicals  trade  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  for 
some  months  past.   Wood  distillation  products  are  in  good  demand. 

The  Engineering  Trades. — The  settlement  of  labour  disputes  and  the  reduction 
of  railway  freight  rates  have  strengthened  all  branches  of  the  engineering  industry. 
Manufacturers  are  now  in  a  position  to  tackle  orders,  although  the  latter  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  they  were  expected  to  be  after  the  settlement  of  the  labour  troubles.  The 
textile  machinists  continue  to  be  exceptionally  active,  and  the  automobile  industry  is 
livelier  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  little  cause  for  elation 
among  the  general  body  of  engineering  concerns. 
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L'udl.  Iron  and  St  cel.— A  spurt  has  been  given  to  the  coal  industry  on  account  of 
the  prolonged  strike  in  the  United  States,  several  mining  districts  being  greatly  bene- 
fited Everj  one  knows  thai  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Great  Britain  has  passed 
through  a  trvin-  experience  the  cause  of  which  was  general  trade  depression. 

Reports  from  the  iron  and  steel  centres  are  encouraging.  -Apparently,  in 
some  sections,  orders  have  been  more  plentiful  in  August  than  in  any  period  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months. 

mber  Trade, — Timber  importers  and  merchants  report  a  marked  improve- 
in  the  demand  for  structural  timbers  which  is  accompanied  by  more  settled' 
market  conditions.    Spruce  is  changing  hands  at  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  quays 
at  about  E22  for  1 1  -in.,  £20,  5s.  for  9-in.,  £17,  10s.  for  7-in.  and  8-in.  deals,  and  scantling 

3-in.  by  3-in.  to  6-in.,  are  quoted  at  from  £14  to  £15,  10s.   Pitchpine  is  selling-' 
at  £7  per  load  ci.f.  for  30-ft.  average. 

Produce  anil  Provisions. — Produce  and  provision  merchants  interviewed  report 
the  trade  as  rather  quiet.  The  only  changes  in  the  market  worthy  of  notice  were  the 
attempts  of  the  Danish  farmers  to  advance  butter  prices  but  without  success,  and  the 
higher  price  ruling  for  cheese.  There  is  some  likelihood  of  an  advance  in  bacon  prices 
due  to  the  small  supplies  of  Danish. 

Canned  fruits  are  not  selling  at  all  freely,  probably  on  account  of  inclement 

er.  C  anned  meats  are  in  better  demand,  but  the  canned  salmon  market  is  still 
said  to  be  in  a  chaotic  condition. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  CEMENT  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  September  5,  1922. — The  imports  of  cement  into  Jamaica  during  1921, 
the  latest  period  of  record,  were  as  follows: — 


Barrels  of  400  pounds 

Conforming  to 

Government  test 

Other 

700 

"  Holland  

200 

200 

Total  

1,107 

Cement  conforming  to  the  Government's  test  (which  is  the  same  as  the  British 
standard  test)  pays  import  duty  of  Is.  per  400  pounds  preferential  and  Is.  4d.  general; 
while  cement  which  does  not  pass  the  test  pays  3s.  and  4s.  respectively,  according  as 

i:  -  from  a  British  or  a  foreign  country.  Canadian  cement  is  packed  in  steel 
drums  of  400  pounds  gross,  while  the  other  kinds  are  put  up  in  wooden  barrels.  Many 
dealers  prefer  the  latter  method  of  packing,  since  the  barrels  are  more  easily  saleable 
than  steel  drums.  As  a  rule,  business  is  done  upon  the  basis  of  cash  against  docu- 
ments. 

CANADIAN  COMPETITION 

Practically  all  the  cement  imported  from  Canada  is  supplied  by  a  well-known 
Canadian  cement  company.  Between  this  concern  and  the  British  combine  handling 
the  bulk  of  the  cement  from  the  United  Kingdom  keen  competition  has  lately  devel- 
oped, with  a  consequent  reduction  in  prices.  A  few  months  ago,  the  Canadian  concern 
started  an  aggressive  sales  campaign  in  Jamaica,  They  cut  prices,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  considerably  increased  their  business.  During  the  past  five  months,  they 
are  reported  to  have  sold  more  cement  in  the  colony  than  the  United  Kingdom  did  in 
the  whole  of  1921 ;  they  are  also  said  to  have  large  shipments  coming  forward. 

Not  only  will  Canada's  share  of  Jamaica's  trade  in  cement  be  much  greater  this 
year  than  last,  but  the  prospects  of  business  are  already  somewhat  brighter,  and  this 
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favourable  outlook  promises  to  continue.  The  stagnation  in  building  operations  which 
set  in  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labour  and  building 
materials,  has  now  come  to  an  end.  A  certain  amount  of  house  building  is  m 
progress,  and  the  Government  plan  shortly  to  commence  operations  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway.  An  increased  demand  for  cement  in  the  near  future  is  therefore 
indicated. 

THE  WALLPAPER  MARKET  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  August  22,  1922. — The  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labour  has  submitted 
for  Royal  signature  a  law  subsidizing  the  construction  of  workmen's  houses,  the 
grant  for  wnich  may  amount  to  about  12  per  cent  of  their  value.  This  subsidy  should 
stimulate  the  revival  in  house  building  which  is  already  in  evidence.  Workmen's 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Brussels  under  construction  or  projected  reach  a  total  of 
2,600.  This  rctivity  in  house  building  should  directly  stimulate  the  demand  for 
wallpapers. 

RENEWALS 

Amongst  general  considerations  affecting  the  frequency  of  redecoration  in 
Belgium  mav  be  cited  thA  lighting  of  the  houses.  The  absence  of  windows  at  the 
sides  of  most  houses,  combined  with  the  dark  winters  as  compared  with  the  better 
lighting  of  Canadian  houses  and  the  brighter  winters,  should  result  in  the  papers 
here  fading  more  slowly  than  in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bright  colours  in 
evidence  become  wearying  to  the  eye  sooner  than  the  quieter  shades  more  common 
in  the  Dominion,  resulting  in  more  frequent  renewals  from  a  desire  for  a  change. 
To  this  may  be  added  tha+  the  renewals  will  be  most  frequent  in  salon,  dining  room, 
and  "verandah"  (or  back  room"*  papers,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  for  rooms  to 
be  utilized  for  entertainments.  This  tendency  is  much  stronger  than  in  Canada, 
the  outward  show  being  maintained  here  at  all  costs,  though  the  features  in  the 
background  be  stinted. 

HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  IN  RELATION  TO  WALLPAPER 

The  Belgian  house  is  in  general  built  of  solid  brick,  the  only  woodwork  in  the 
house  being  the  floor  beams  and  floors,  rafters,  doors,  and  window  frames.  The 
partitions  are  also  constructed  of  solid  brick.  The  plaster  is  applied  directly  to  the 
brick  and  the  wallpaper  applied  over  the  plaster.  In  the  largest  houses  a  good  deal 
of  wood  panelling  is  observed,  together  with  tapestries  and  highly  embossed  and 
moulded  papers,  which  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  wallpapers,  but  this  is  not  an 
important  feature.  In  the  middle-class  houses  there  is  much  use  of  wood,  painted 
and  lincrusta  wainscotting  running  about  a  yard  up  the  wall  and  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  surface  to  take  the  wallpaper.  This  is  more  in  evidence  than  in  Canada. 
The  workman's  house  has  merely  a  base  board,  and  a  very  cheap  class  of  paper  is 
in  use. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for  hall  papers, 
the  halls  here  being  to  a  great  extent  painted,  usually  in  an  imitation  of  marble. 
In  the  farm  houses  the  plastered  walls  are  often  whitewashed,  and  in  a  number  of 
the  summer  hotels  along  the  seafront  and  elsewhere  kalsomine  or  paint  with  sten- 
cilled borders  takes  the  place  of  paper.  The  use  of  beaverboard  to  a  certain  extent 
is  also  beginning. 

EXTENT   OF  MARKET 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  market  here,  the  population  of  Belgium,  according  to  the 
census  of  December  31,  1920,  was  7,462,455.  The  density  is  245  to  the  square  kilo- 
metre. 
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The  principal  competition  is  Belgian.  There  are  six  large  and  six  small  manu- 
facturers in  the  country.  The  names  of  the  principal  manufacturers  are  on  file  in 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  A  year  ago  German  competi- 
tion in  cheap  papers  was  frit  very  strongly,  but  this  is  not  so  serious  at  present  and, 
owing  to  ill"  recent  collapse  and  extreme  fluctuation  of  the  mark,  together  with  dis- 
criminative duties,  business  with  Germany  is  very  difficult.  English  and  French 
firms  do  good  business  here,  but  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  principal  competition 
is  Belgian. 

In  regard  to  Belgian  imports  of  furnishing  papers,  the  greatest  supplier  in  1921 
was  Germany,  which  shipped  a  weight  of  816  metric  tons  valued  at  2,370,000  francs. 
France  shipped  298  tons  valued  at  1,631,000  francs,  and  Great  Britain  174  tons 
valued  at  L,063,Q00  francs.  Other  suppliers  included  Holland,  110  tons,  and  Sweden, 
W  tons.  The  total  imports  were  1,448  tons  valued  at  5,460,000  francs.  Exports 
were  1,S08  tens  valued  at  7,351,000  francs. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1922  the  imports  were  666  tons  (nearly  one-half  of 
the  figures  for  the  whole  of  1921),  and  the  value  was  2,767,000  francs.  Weights  of 
imports  were  divided  as  follows: — 

Tons  (Metric)*  Thousand  Francs 


Germany   314.3  977.8 

France   161-6  875.2 

Great  Britain   109.6  752.0 

Holland   53-3  86-7 

Sweden   25-8  43.9 


•  The  metric  ton=2,200  pounds. 

Belgian  exportations  for  this  period  were  915  tons  valued  at  3,153,000  francs. 
France  is  the  largest  customer,  followed  by  Holland,  Luxembourg,  Great  Britain, 

Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

CANADIAN  WALLPAPER  SALEABLE  IN  BELGIUM 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Belgium  exports  more  wallpaper  than 
she  imports.  Nevertheless,  there  is  every  evidence  of  an  opening  for  the  best  and 
medium  qualities  of  Canadian  wallpaper.  One  firm  here  had  just  sent  forward  an 
order  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  represented,  conditional  on  a  reduction  in  the 
prices  quoted  of  20  per  cent  on  borders.  If  this  reduction  were  granted,  it  was  stated 
business  could  still  be  done,  in  spite  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  terms  of  francs. 

DIMENSIONS 

The  principal  objection  to  Canadian  wallpaper  is  that  of  the  dimensions.  The 
width  of  50  centimetres  is  satisfactory,  but  the  length  of  the  rolls  should  be  8  metres. 
Canadian  rolis  of  1 1^  metres  are  not  suitable  for  the  trade  here.  The  possibility  of 
making  rolls  16  metres  and  cutting  them  was  suggested,  but  the  suggestion  was  not 
well  received,  the  importers  interviewed  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  an  8-metre  roll. 
The  Canadian  roll,  however,  can  be  sold  in  Belgium. 

BRIGHT  COLOURS  WANTED 

In  regard  to  design,  the  principal  objection  to  Canadian  wallpapers  is  that  the 
colours  are  not  strong  and  bright  enough  and  are  considered  too  sombre  by  the  Bel- 
gian householder.  Belgian  wallpaper  designs  and  the  wallpaper  popular  in  this 
country  are  much  brighter  and  show  stronger  contrasts  in  colour  than  those  in 
common  use  in  Canada.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  designs  popular  in  France. 
The  same  tendency  towards  bright  colours  can  be  noted  in  other  branches  of  the 
decorative  trade,  such  as  chintzes  and  carpets.  This  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
temperament.    Stripes  are  also  very  popular.   In  an  average  window  half  the  designs 
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shown  are  striped.  Belgian  wallpapers  are  exported  to  Canada  by  the  largest  Belgian 
manufacturer,  and  they  will  be  familiar  to  the  Canadian  trade.  English  manufac- 
turers get  over  this  colour  difficulty  by  making  up  the  same  design  in  different  inks 
for  different  countries,  outlining  their  designs  in  specially  bright  colours  for  the 
Continent. 

CANADIAN  BORDERS  FOUND  EXPENSIVE 

Another  complaint  against  Canadian  wallpapers  was  that  the  borders  were  very 
dear  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  run  of  paper — much  dearer  in  proportion  than 
Belgian  papers — and  unless  the  prices  of  the  borders  are  reduced  in  proportion,  sales 
will  be  difficult  Canadian  firins  might  consider  putting  in  the  borders  at  reduced 
prices  in  order  to  establish  themselves  on  the  market,  taking  their  profits  off  the 
main  rolls. 

MONOPOLY  COMPETITION 

Any  restriction  of  commerce  that  might  be  affected  by  the  amalgamation  of 
Belgian  manufacturing  firms  with  the  British  wallpaper  combine  did  not  appear  to 
present  any  obstacle. 

QUICKER  REPEAT  DELIVERIES  ESSENTIAL 

Complaint  was  made  of  the  time  required  to  obtain  deliveries  in  Belgium  on 
repeat  orders,  six  weeks  being  judged  necessary  to  obtain  these.  In  order  to  meet 
this,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  stocks  in  England  at  central  warehouses  suggests 
itself,  and  appears  satisfactory  to  the  trade  here. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE 

Certain  English  manufacturers  allow  payment,  three  months  net,  or  thirty  days 
2  per  cent.  They  also  give  a  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  depending  on  the  amount 
of  business  done.  The  rebate  on  1,000  francs  is  £  per  cent,  running  up  to  10  per  cent 
on  20,000  francs  by  steps  of  i  per  cent.  This  rebate  is  credited  on  future  orders. 
The  period  during  which  purchases  are  made  is  July. 

DUTY 

Wallpaper  comes  under  item  46  of  the  Belgian  tariff.  When  velveted,  metalised, 
stamped,  embossed,  varnished,  imitation  leather  or  lincrusta  lined  with  paper,  the 
duty  is  40  francs  the  100  kilos,  or  0-19  francs  (roughly  1-8  cents)  a  pound — at  7 
cents  the  franc.  The  expression  "  stamped "  refers  to  papers  given  an  impression 
like  linen.  "  Other  papers  " — and  this  includes  all  the  ordinary  printed  wallpapers — 
pay  24  francs  the  100  kilos,  or,  approximately,  two-fifths  of  a  cent  the  pound.  There 
is  also  a  sales  tax  of  1  per  cent  levied  on  all  importations. 

German  wallpapers  pay  80  and  48  francs  the  100  kilos,  respectively  on  the 
grades  mentioned,  or  double  the  ordinary  duties.  The  valuation  for  duty  on  German 
goods  is  the  value  in  Belgium,  not  the  German  value. 

MEANS  OF  SELLING  TO  BELGIUM 

The  volume  of  business  possible  in  this  country  in  Canadian  papers  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  render  advisable  the  appointment  of  a  separate  agent  to  handle  this  Cana- 
dian line  only.  The  most  sensible  method  at  present,  and  to  make  a  start,  would  be 
to  appoint  some  importer  of  wallpapers  as  exclusive  agent  for  the  line  on  a  direct 
purchase  basis  for  a  short  term  period  on  approbation,  on  the  credit  conditions  pre- 
viously mentioned. 
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REPRESENTATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  Augusl  24,  1922.-  Various  export  mediums  present  themselves  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  desiring  to  carry  on  business  with  Italy.  Without  repre- 
sentation of  any  kind,  he  iray  let  the  post  bring  him  what  trade  inquiries  come  along, 
and  it"  any  of  these  happen  to  be  attractive  and  mean  "sure"  money,  he  may  execute 
the  eventual  order.  This,  however,  will  only  be  given  and  fulfilled  after  a  mutual 
-  been  established  by  means  of  banks  or  rating  channels.    Once  the 

are  ready  the  manufacturer  will  entrust  them  to  a  forwarding  house  for  ship- 
ment and  ilt1! very,  or  consign  them  direct  as  best  he  can.  Such  a  system  is  the 
domestic  mail  order  business  on  a  foreign  scale,  and  experience  shows  that  some 
azporl  business  is  done  in  this  way.    Such  a  manufacturer,  however,  rarely  evinces 

enthusiasm  foi  foreign  trade,  and  export  business  of  any  importance  cannot 
generally  be  built  up  and  retained  by  this  method.  There  is  too  much  competition 
in  foreign  markets  to  allow  successful  mail  order  business  overseas  and  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  follow  this  line  of  least  initiative.  An  order  may  come  one  day  from 
one  particular  foreign  firm  and  one  day  from  another,  but  if  through  some  form  of 
representation  the  Italian  importer  is  assured  better  service  by  another  firm  from 
Canada  or  from  some  other  country  he  is  most  unlikely  to  go  back  to  the  mail-order 
-  in  Canada.  It  is  a  case  of  apathetic  exporting  over  against  foreign  trade 
aggressiveness,  and  here  too  the  survival  of  the  fittest  holds  good. 

HOW  REPRESENTATION   MAY  BE  EFFECTED 

To  sell  goods  permanently  in  Italy,  and  to  develop  an  export  trade  of  any  pro- 
pt  1  i  n,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  be  representd.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  sine  qua  non  of  foreign  trade.  Now  for  practical 
purposes  representation  may  be  established  in  Italy,  in  Canada,  or  in  the  United 
States.  Once  a  Canadian  manufacturer  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  into  export 
trade,  he  must  decide  what  his  merchandizing  plan  is  to  be  and  how  much  capital 
he  intends  to  put  into  his  foreign  business.  The  latter  will  determine  the  former 
in  so  far  as  it  compels  him  to  decide  whether  he  will  sell  his  products  direct — in  other 
words,  represent  himself — or  whether  he  will  entrust  his  foreign  business  to  some  one 
else  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  Canadian  firm  maintains  direct  representation 
in  Italy  with  the  exception  of  one  group  of  companies,  which  are  subsidiary  so  far 
as  export  is  concerned  to  the  American  overseas  sales  organization.  The  expense 
connected  with  such  a  project  seems  generally  too  great  to  be  alluring,  and  yet  this 
is  a  plan  which  is  followed  out  by  many  other  foreign  firms  in  Italy,  in  generally  one 
of  three  ways. 

DIRECT  REPRESENTATION 

First,  diitct  representation  may  be  maintained  by  an  ordinary  travelling  sales- 
man, who  ha3  no  permanent  residence  in  the  country  and  who  solicits  orders  directly 
in  his  own  i  ame  by  visiting  customers  or  indirectly  by  agreeing  to  sell  to  these 
customers  through  some  agency  already  established.  The  daily  expenses  of  such 
travelling  salesmen  are  the  principal  items  to  be  considered.  Hotel  bills  at  present 
exchange  will  average  from  $10  to  $12  a  day  in  the  best  hotels.  Baggage  is  not 
carried  free  on  the  Italian  railways,  while  one  travels  first-class  in  Italy  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  cents  a  mile.  Tips  are  everywhere  in  demand,  and  a  traveller  is  sure  to 
run  up  againsl  their  necessity.  Cab-.;  and  taxis  are  not  so  expensive  as  at  home 
owing  to  the  exchange,  and  in  fact  in  Milan  cost  just  about  one-half  what  they  do 
in  Montreal.    Entertainment— an   item   which   cannot   be   disregarded  in  Italy — 
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postage,  telegraph  and  cable  outlays  are  all  additional  daily  expenses.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  exactly  for  each  individual  case  what  a  daily  allowance  should  be,  but  no 
representative  should  be  stinted  or  live  in  second-class  hotels.  A  Canadian  repre- 
sentative in  Italy  would  be  expected  to  fare  buona  figura — that  is*  to  make  a  favour- 
able impression — and  it  is  better  for  the  home  firm  to  be  generous  than  too  niggardly 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  travelling  allowance. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  commercial  travellers  who  come  to  Italy  for 
carrying  on  lusiness  are  not  subjected  to  any  Government  tax,  but  if  a  commercial 
traveller  remains  permanently  in  any  city  he  has  to  pay  a  small  tax  to  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  which  varies  in  the  different  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Or  a  direct  representative  may  (secondly)  do  business  as  a  resident  salesman, 
who  has  certain  fixed  charges  such  as  office  rent  and  personnel,  but  who  does  not 
keep  a  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  as  orders  are  executed  direct  by  the  home  plant. 
Such  a  representative,  besides  an  office,  will  require  most  probably  at  least  one  book- 
keeper, one  stenographer,  and  one  office  boy.  For  a  good  office  one  must  pay  now 
at  present  exchange  from  $150  to  $300  dollars  monthly  for  a  single  room.  A  com- 
petent book-keeper  will  probably  require  some  $75  a  month  and  an  English-Italian 
stenographer  another  $50  to  $60.  An  office  boy  will  add  another  $10  to  $15  a  month. 
Other  charges  such  as  postage,  cable  tolls,  and  the  incidentals  of  running  an  office, 
including  light,  heat,  tips  and  other  items,  cannot  be  calculated  accurately,  but  will 
probably  average  from  $75  to  $100  a  month.  Taxes  will  depend  upon  declared  income 
and  turnover. 

In  the  thiid  place,  a  man  may  act  as  a  resident  representative  with  larger  offices 
and  salesroom  and  a  warehouse  in  which  supplies  are  kept.  The  cost  of  the  same 
amount  of  staff  will  not  vary,  but  extr?  clerks  and  stenographers  will  have  to  be  paid 
on  a  similar  basis.  Local  salesmen  will  also  require  a  nominal  salary  of  at  least 
from  $50  to  $100  per  month  with  a  commission  on  sales.  In  addition  to  these 
original  fixed  charges,  the  warehouse  or  storage  rental  must  be  considered.  This  of 
course  varies  within  broad  limits  according  to  location  and  the  amount  of  space 
occupied,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  warehousing  for  example  in  Milan  is  not  cheap 
at  present.  Then  there  are  cartage  and  porter  charges,  brokerage  fees,  customs 
house  clearings,  income  and  business  taxes,  and  other  incidental  items  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

COST1  OF   LIVING  IN  MILAN 

Without  going  into  details  on  the  cost  of  living  in  Milan,  it  may  be  stated  that 
no  man  with  a  wife  and  one  or  two  children  can  live  here  in  the  style  to  which  he  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  his  business  activities  on  less  than  a  minimum  salary  of  $7,000 
a  year.  It  may  not  be  that  every  foreign  business  man  in  Milan  draws  that  salary, 
but  by  whatever  less  than  that  amount  he  is  compensated,  by  just  so  much  does  he 
have  to  restrict  his  expenses  and  lose  in  the  social  and  business  scale.  Rents  are 
fabulously  high  at  present,  and  even  then  an  up-to-date  flat  in  an  apartment  house 
can  only  be  had  with  great  difficulty.  The  writer  knows  of  an  important  English 
firm  which  has  only  recently  bought  its  resident  representative  an  apartment  at  the 
cost  of  $14,000,  as  this  representative  could  find  nothing  suitable  to  be  rented  which 
was  within  his  income.  This  morning  the  writer  heard  of  another  flat  in  a  new 
apartment  building  which  is  to  be  let  at  the  rate  of  over  $300  per  room  per  year. 
Such  fantastic  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  actual  cost  of  rents  in  Milan  or  other 
Italian  cities.  Perhaps  the  worst  kind  of  profiteering  in  Italy  at  present  is  in  house 
rents,  and  the  foreigner  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  apartment  proprietor.  Personally  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  Canadian  firm  would  be  well  advised  to  pay  outright 
the  rent  of  its  representative  in  Italy  as  a  part  of  his  living  allowance.  It  is  to  be 
always  remembered  that  one  must  live  according  to  one's  social  position — and  especi- 
ally is  this  true  in  a  Latin  country  like  Italy — if  he  is  to  represent  his  employers  in 
a  style  that  they  may  reasonably  expect. 
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ADVISABILITY  OF  DIRECT  REPRESENTATION 

It  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  to  have  entered  into  this  discussion  on 
representation  did  not  the  writer  venture  to  hope  that  such  a  mode  of  exporting 
will  eventually  at  least  claim  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  Italy. 
There  ething  in  the  old  adage:  "If  you  want  anything  done  well,  do  it 

yourself,"  and  despite  the  fad  thai  there  are  specialists  who  look  after  export  and 
import  business,  and  granted  that  it  is  often  more  practical  to  follow  to  its  logical 
conclusion  the  division  of  labour  theory  and  let  one  firm,  especially  equipped,  manu- 
facture and  another  firm,  especially  equipped,  look  after  export  interests,  yet  so  much 

table  business  is  oftentimes  missed  because  the  manufacturer  is  not  on  the 
If  thai  it  seems  only  expedient  to  point  out  in  some  detail  the  alternative, 
wheal  for  example.  Canada  does  a  big  business  in  this  commodity  in  Italy, 
and  ye1  it  is  arguable  that  much  more  Canadian  wheat  and  other  grain  would  be 
sold  here  if  a  direct  representation  of  home  interests  was  on  the  spot.  The  same 
mighl  be  said  of  codfish  and  food  products  and,  given  a  normal  exchange,  of  many 
ether  products,  as  for  instance  agricultural  machinery.  Ultimately,  however, 
whether  business  should  be  done  direct  or  through  an  intermediary  depends  upon 
how  much  the  Canadian  manufacturer  can  afford  or  is  prepared  to  spend  in  order 
to  put  his  goods  on  foreign  markets.  If  the  manufacturer  does  not  have  the  capital 
to  advance  in  foreign  fieMs,  or  if  he  has  the  capital  but  is  not  disposed  to  use  a 
part  of  it  abroad  for  ferreting  out  trade  opportunities,  sending  salesmen,  collecting 
credit  information  and  supervising  generally  his  overseas  business,  then  he  should 
not  consider  doing  business  direct  In  that  case  he  should  look  carefully  over  the 
possible  intermediaries  and  choose  the  export  concern  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States  or  the  import  company  in  Italy  that  seems  to  fit  in  best  with  his  general 
merchandising  scheme. 

TRADING  THROUGH  INTERMEDIARIES 

As  already  intimated,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  who  turns  down  direct  repre- 
sentation has  to  resort  to  the  export  or  import  middleman.  The  export  intermediary 
he  will  find  at  home  or  in  the  United  States,  the  import  intermediary  he  may  secure 
in  Italy.  Now  what  are  the  respective  claims  of  these  classes  of  foreign  trade 
workers  and  what  are  their  respective  functions  ? 

THE  EXPORT  INTERMEDIARY 

ISTot  infrequently  the  nomenclature  used  in  describing  the  various  types  of 
middlemen  in  the  export  trade  is  confusing.  An  attempt  is  herein  made  to  simplify 
their  classification.  First  comes  the  export  merchant  house,  or  trading  company, 
which  buys  from  the  manufacturer  and  sells  to  the  foreign  clientele  on  its  own 
account.  In  his  relation  to  the  manufacturer  the  export  merchant  is  a  domestic 
customer  if  operating  in  Canada  and  an  American  client  if  situated  in  the  United 
States.  He  generally  buys  in  the  lowest  and  sells  in  the  highest  market,  although 
he  often  becomes  the  sole  distributing  agency  in  certain  specified  or  selected  markets. 
Xext  in  order  is  the  export  commission  house  which  acts  as  the  purchasing  agent, 
for  the  foreign  buyer  and  which  receives  its  commission  therefrom.  While  in  theory 
a  purchasing  agent,  the  export  commission  house  often  seeks  to  obtain  exclusive 
agencies  in  the  markets  in  which  it  operates.  Finally,  there  is  the  manufacturers' 
export  agent,  who  acts  as  the  foreign  sales  representative  of  the  producer  and  receives 
his  remuneration  therefrom.  His  primary  function  is  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  foreign  countries.  The  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  differentiating 
these  export  mediums  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  many  o(f  the  so-called  export 
concerns  do  net  confine  themselves  to  one  plan  of  export  campaign  but  do  business  on 
all  three  principles.  Thus  we  find  not  a  few  export  companies,  which  are  not  only 
taking  agencies  but  buying  on  commission  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  doing 
an  export  merchandise  business,  i.e.,  buying  and  selling  outright.  A  clear-cut 
analysis  of  these  intermediaries  is,  however,  theoretically  just  as  given. 
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Now  in  Canada  these  local  export  mediums  are  not  apparently  to  any  con- 
spicuous extent  developed,  at  least  so  far  as  Italian  trade  is  concerned.  Occasionally 
this  office  receives  letters  'from  manufacturers'  agents,  who  are  presumably  in  a 
position  to  quote  on  certain  Canadian  products.  Rarely,  however,  does  correspon- 
dence arrive  from  purely  export  merchant  houses  and  more  rarely  still  from  export 
commission  firms.  This  is  due  largely,  the  writer  believes,  to  the  absence  of  these 
kind  of  specialists  in  Canada.  Of  course  in  New  York  and  other  American  centres 
there  are  many  such  houses  existing-,  and  eventually  there  will  probably  be  an 
increased  growth  in  their  number  in  Canada.  If  the  Canadian  manufacturer  there- 
fore wants  to  do  export  business  through  middlemen  at  present,  he  most  frequently 
uses  the  American  channels,  or  else  entrusts  the  execution  of  his  shipment  to  one 
of  the  few  Canadian  merchant  export  houses  or  to  a  Canadian  manufacturers'  agent. 
Without  minimizing  the  importance  and  competency  of  American  concerns  special- 
izing along  these  lines,  the  writer  would  like  to  emphasize  the  advisability  of 
strengthening  the  commercial  sinews  we  have  in  Canada.  Naturally,  Canadian 
firms  of  such  a  character  cannot  be  equally  as  well  known  abroad  as  almost  century- 
old  American  concerns,  but  a  vigorous  exercise  on  their  part,  which  will  come  from 
caring  for  Canadian  manufacturing  interests  in  foreign  markets,  will  lead  to  their 
healthy  development  in  Canada.  Moreover,  no  one  nowadays  questions  the  place 
which  these  trade  channels  properly  have  the  right  to  occupy  in  modern  export 
practice. 

RAISON  D'ETRE  FOR  EXPORT  INTERMEDIARIES 

Export  middlemen  find  a  place  in  foreign  trade  because  manufacturers  are  not 
individually  strong  enough  financially  to  look  after  their  overseas  shipments,  or 
because  they  prefer  to  delegate  this  part  of  their  sales  to  more  experienced  hands. 
Years  of  painstaking  study  have  given  these  export  middlemen  a  command  of  export 
practice,  which  the  manufacturer  has  oftentimes  never  sought  to  acquire.  Hence 
the  manufacturer  if  he  entrusts  his  foreign  enterprise  to  one  of  these  firms  avoids 
many  of  the  pitfalls  into!  which  the  uninitiated  would  probably  run.  A  survey  of 
the  operations  of  the  export  house  shows  the  many-sided  functions  it  is  called 
upon  to  perform.    Among  the  more  principal  there  may  be  noted: — 

(1)  A  constant  watch  on  price  fluctuations  in  the  respective  markets. 

(2)  An  up-to-date  understanding  of  the  commercial,  financial,  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  the  foreign  field. 

(3)  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  ever-changing  freight  rates. 

(4)  A  more  than  book-knowledge  of  the  complicated  science  of  marine  insur- 
ance. 

(5)  A  familiarity  with  the  consular  formalities  of  the  consigning  market. 

(6)  A  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  intricacies  involved  in  making  up  bills  of 
ladings,  of  consular  and  commercial  invoices,  and  of  official  inspection  certificates 
when  these  arc  required. 

(7)  A  practical  appreciation  of  the  best  methods  of  packing  goods. 

(8)  The  grouping  of  as  many  small  shipments  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
expensive  minimum  shipping  charges  and  numerous  customs  entries. 

(9)  The  lapid  despatch  of  documents  either  direct  to  the  customer  or  by  means 
of  a  bank. 

(10)  A  clear  understanding  of  the  methods  of  price  quotations  overseas. 

(11)  A  knowledge  of  the  details  involved  in  drawing  on  a  customer,  in  collect- 
ing payments,  and  in  financing  shipments  generally. 

(12)  The  careful  and  quick  preparation  of  cables  in  code. 

(13)  The  taking  of  various  kinds  of  incidental  risks,  in  case  the  importer  fails 
to  honour  his  obligations  as  regards  payment  or  the  acceptance  of  the  goods. 

(14)  The  outlining  of  the  market  situation  for  the  foreign  importer. 

(15)  A  constant  study  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  foreign  trade  both  in 
relation  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  distant  importer. 
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(16)  A  genius  Eoi  inking  pain?  and  for  hard  work. 

Suoh  are  some  of  the  responsibilities,  functions,  and  utilities  of  the  export  house. 
It  undertakes  to  do  for  the  manufacturer  what  he  otherwise  would  have  to  do  for 
himself,  ami  many  manufacturers  fee!  that  their  time  and  energy  both  mental  and 
cal  can  much  better  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  production  rather  than  to 
the  problems  of  foreign  distribution.    Hence  the  reason  why  export  middlemen  have 
come  into  being  ami  in  all  the  foreign  markets  they  have  been  in  most  instances 
i  rs  of  overseas  trade.    Such  intermediaries  therefore  require  no  pleading, 
pasl  accomplishments  and  present  activities  speak  for  themselves. 

IMPORT  INTERMEDIARIES 

Tbi  re  now  remain  to  be  considered  certain  import  intermediaries,  which  con- 
up  the  producer  with  the  overseas  consumers.  In  other  words,  the  foreign 
agency  has  many  important  claims  on  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  and  it  is  this 
medium  which  the  writer  has  found  most  Canadian  firms  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  adopt.  A  local  agent  located  in  Milan  or  Genoa,  for  example,  whether  he 
Lb  a  commission  agent  or  an  import  merchant,  and  provided  he  is  carefully  selected, 
can  aid  in  many  ways  in  creating  and  stimulating  a  demand  for  Canadian  goods. 
He  knows  the  local  trade  conditions,  can  secure  credit  information,  adjust  claims, 
direct  advertising  campaigns,  and  generally  develop  the  Canadian  manufacturer's 
export  trade.  In  short,  it  may  be  stated  that  where  services  as  well  as  commodities 
u  e  sold,  some  kind  of  continuous  local  representation  is  requisite.  Moreover,  in 
staple  lines,  purchased  on  a  narrow  margin  and  subject  to  constant  price  movements, 
and  in  the  case  of  goods  sold  by  cable,  local  agencies  can  be  profitably  utilized. 
Another  point  in  their  favour  is  due  to  the  fact  that  oftentimes  such  trade  channels 
are  the  most  economical  way  of  working  the  foreign  market. 

As  the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  report  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Je  nal  Xo.  952,  page  656),  some  Canadian  manufacturers  seem  disinclined  to  sell 
to  Italy  unless  a  connection  is  secured  with  the  customer  himself.  For  example,  a 
producer  of  csbestos  or  wood-pulp  will  only  sell  to  a  manufacturer  in  Italy  who  uses 
asbestos  or  wood-pulp  as  his  raw  material.  Some  business  of  course  may  be  obtained 
in  this  way,  hut  our  competitors  are  generally  using  other  methods  and  it  would  seem 
thai  representation  is  the  best  method  of  reaching  the  market.  By  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer,  the  manufacturer  reaches  one  or  at  best  a  few  individual  local  firms. 
By  adopting  representation,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  or  should  be  able  to  cater  to 
the  Italian  market  in  its  entirety. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  Italian  commission  agent,  commonly 
Wed,  is  the  best  method  for  developing  trade,  if  indirect  representation  on  this 
side  is  selecTed  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer  as  his  means  of  exploiting  Italian 
trade  opportunities.  Import  merchants  are  much  less  frequently  found,  and  on  the 
whole  the  number  of  importers  who  will  buy  outright  is  relatively  small.    This,  how- 

.  does  not  preclude  the  commission  agent  from  having  a  certain  amount  of 
capital,  and  oftentimes  the  best  commission  houses  are  possessed  of  considerable 
financial  means.  They  cannot,  however,  or  at  least  are  not  disposed  to  tie  up  their 
I  capital  in  paying  themselves  for  the  goods  ordered  for  a  third  party.  They 
are  prepared  to  work  on  a  commission  basis — to  be  mutually  determined — and  gener- 
ally on  this  principle  alone.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  we  shall  only  sell  to  firms 
who  will  pay  us  themselves  unless  we  wish  to  forego  much  trade  which  should  by 
the  nature  of  things  come  our  way  The  import  merchant,  and  collateral  institutions 
as  co-operative  societies  and  departmental  stores,  etc.,  are  of  course  a  factor  in 
Italian  trade,  but  not  necessarily  the  only  safe  and  remunerative  channel  for  our 
manufacturers.  We  can  hardly  afford  to  pull  against  the  accepted  trade  currents 
and  to  insist  meticulously  on  our  own  prejudices  in  export  practice. 
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METHODS  OF  SELECTING  AND  HELPING  AGENT 

How  then  can  a  suitable  agent  be  appointed  in  this  country,  and  what  support 
should  he  receive  once  selected?  In  the  first  place,  much  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  naming  of  a  local  agent.  Eequests  will  continually  come  to  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers from  Italian  firms  wishing  to  represent  them.  In  some  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  certain  of  these  concerns  are  very  respectable,  while  in  other  instances 
they  may  be  concerns  of  little  or  no  commercial  value.  For  the  reason  that  there 
are  many  reputable  firms  in  Italy  as  well  as  not  a  few  of  the  disreputable  class,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  granting  an  agency. 

Although  many  manufacturers  have  been  successful  in  appointing  agents  through 
correspondence,  and  although  such  agents  have  developed  considerable  business,  yet 
without  question  the  best  method  is  to  send  out  from  Canada  the  manufacturer's 
own  representative  to  establish  connections  personally.  He  can  make  the  necessary 
investigations  on  the  spot,  and  assist  the  agent,  once  appointed,  by  advice  on  the 
many  details  connected  with  the  marketing  of  the  Canadian  products  in  Italy.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Canadian  company  comes  directly  into  touch  with  their  repre- 
^  sentative,  and  a  personal  point  of  contact  is  established  which  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  all  subsequent  relations. 

In  concluding  arrangements  with  the  appointed  agent,  it  is  not  wise  generally 
to  make  a  long  contract:  at  most,  the  writer  believes,  two  or  three  years;  and  it 
should  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  make  its  performance  dependent  on  conditions  that  may 
permit  of  cancellation  or  renewal  in  a  given  period  of  time.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  consider  carefully  the  amount  of  territory  to  be  allotted.  The  demand  will  often 
be  for  an  exclusive  agency  for  all  of  Italy,  but  unless  the  representative  can  show 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  handle  the  various  local  markets,  his  territory  should  be 
restricted  to  what  he  can  quite  properly  work.  Milan,  Genoa  and  Naples  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  three  principal  business  centres  of  Italy,  and  would  cover  respec- 
tively northern,  central  and  southern  Italy.  Of  course  some  import  houses  are 
sufficiently  well  organized  to  penetrate  the  whole  of  the  country.  Moreover,  in  any 
contract  form  it  should  be  stipulated  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  will  protect 
his  agent  on  any  business  going  into  his  territory,  no  matter  in  what  way  that 
business  is  derived.  This  is  a  very  important  point  and  adherence  to  this  principle 
shows  the  nominated  agent  that  the  manufacturer  will  stand  by  him  and  appreciate 
his  efforts. 

It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  most  lines  to 
sell  goods  by  means  of  catalogues  only.  It  may  be  possible  in  exceptional  instances, 
but  it  is  vastly  better  for  the  agent  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  goods  on  hand 
from  which  sales  can  be  made.  Sometimes  such  stock  is  deposited  on  a  consignment 
basis  or  else  an  initial  order  of  goods,  which  can  be  used  as  samples,  may  be  sold 
to  the  agent  on  such  terms  as  are  agreed  upon  in  the  contract. 

The  agent  should  also  be  provided  with  plenty  of  good  advertising  matter,  and 
it  should  be  forwarded  him  free  of  charge  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  The  agent's  name  and  address  should  be  printed  on  such  advertising 
matter,  and  naturally  the  advertisement  should  be  intelligible  to  Italians.  If  Italian 
is  not  used  at  least  the  French  language  should  be  employed. 

As  to  the  terms  on  which  business  is  to  be  done,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  doing  business,  viz.  cash  against  documents,  should  not  always  be 
insisted  upon.  There  are  many  firms  who  are  carrying  on  successful  operation  on 
30,  60  or  90  days'  sight  draft,  attached  to  documents  for  acceptance.  On  such  a 
basis,  however,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  must  know  intimately  with  whom  he  is 
dealing,  which  knowledge  implies  if  at  all  possible  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  chosen  agent  as  well  as  ample  status  reports  on  his  commercial  morality  and 
reputation. 

Another  precaution  to  be  taken  in  appointing  agents  may  well  be  mentioned. 
Some  foreign  firms,  Italians  included,  have  been  known  to  accept  agencies  of  two 
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competing  lines  in  order  to  Btifle  competition,  giving  part  and  part  business  to 
each  respective  manufacturer  but  pushing  neither  to  the  extent  the  market  warrants. 
In  many  cases  therefore  it  would  seem  advisable  to  insert  in  the  contract  form  that 
under  no  conditions  should  the  agent  accept  representation  for  a  competing  line  of 
goods  unless  there  arc  Btrong  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Nor  should  any  agency  gen- 
erally be  given  to  a  firm  which  handles  too  many  lines,  as  in  such  cases  specialized 
attention  will  be  most  likely  lacking. 

Finally  the  end  in  view  in  appointing  an  agent  is  to  get  remunerative  results 
and  the  problem  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  once  he  decides  on  an  agent,  is  to 
him  that  he  may  be  able  to  achieve  this  object.  The  representative 
accordingly  should  be  constantly  encouraged  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  should 
invesl  the  mutual  relations  existing  between  agent  and  Canadian  exporter.  Too 
great  results  cannot  be  expected  in  too  short  a  time  and  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  uphill  fight  the  representative  will  in  most  cases  have  to  make. 

If  then  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  exporter  takes  cognizance  of  these 
things,  happy  will  he  be,  provided  theory  is  allowed  to  crystallize  into  actual  practice. 

CONCLUSION 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  to  point  out  the  more 
important  foreign  trade-getting  avenues.  Eeference  has  been  made  (1)  to  the  mail- 
order business,  (2)  to  direct  representation  in  its  three  forms,.  (3)  to  indirect  repre- 
sentation in  Canada  or  the  United  States  in  its  three-sided  existence,  and  (4)  to 
indirect  representation  in  Italy  either  through  a  commission  house  or  import 
merchant. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  appreciates  the  problem  of  the  domestic  distri- 
bution and  will  pay  high  for  getting  his  goods  on  the  local  markets.  Yet  he  often, 
the  writer  fears,  is  not  equally  keen  on  his  methods  of  foreign  dispersal.  A  hap- 
hazard or  slipshod  system  of  exporting  will  not  win  out  nowadays  in  foreign  markets. 
Too  many  live  exporters  are  bidding  for  whatever  trade  is  available,  and  competition 
is  far  from  moribund  in  Italy.  Goods  will  rarely  sell  themselves — this  is  recognized 
at  home,  and  it  is  this  recognition  which  the  writer  wishes  to  cry  up  in  this  report. 
Once  face  to  face  with  realities  as  they  exist  in  foreign  markets,  it  is  seen  that 
fundamentally  the  selling  question  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Canadian  national 
market.  Thus  empirically  rather  than  theoretically  Canadian  firms  should  be  in 
a  position  to  guage  the  necessity  of  representation  in  foreign  trade  and  to  take  that 
action  which  modern  export  practice  imperatively  demands. 


EXPERT  PILFERAGE 

Some  amazing  instances  of  pilferage  of  goods  in  transit  have  just  come  to  light, 
-ays  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  reports  show  that  the  thieving  of 
_  ods  lias  now  become  a  fine  art.  Numerous  instances  have  lately  been  reported  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  of  the  delivery  of  cases  in  apparently  perfect  condition 
which,  when  opened,  were  found  to  contain  rubbish  instead  of  valuable  goods.  Thefts 
of  this  kind  have  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  somewhere  in  the  course  of  transit 
identical  cases  have  been  made  and  marked,  and  substituted  for  the  original  cases' 
containing  the  real  merchandise.  Cases  have  arrived  in  such  perfect  condition  that 
the  only  other  explanation  offered  is  that  the  goods  ordered  were  never  actually  packed 
in  them.  That  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of  such  practices  is  generally 
believed  in  shipping  and  insurance  circles.  One  way,  it  is  suggested,  of  putting  a  stop 
to  wrongdoing  of  the  kind  would  be  for  underwriters  to  require  their  merchants  to  be 
privy  to  the  correct  packing  of  the  goods.  If  it  could  be  proved — and  it  would  not 
-  be  an  easy  matter  to  do  so — that  goods  were  never  packed,  the  merchants  would 
have  to  bring  the  responsibility  home  to  the  suppliers  of  the  merchandise. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Exporters  Should  Begin  at  Once  to  Use  New  Form  of  Invoice  for  Shipments  to 

Australia 

As  announced  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  September  2,  1922 
(No.  970,  page  399),  and  of  September  16  (No.  972,  page  461),  Australia  has  adopted 
the  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs 
Conference,  1921.  This  new  certificate  and  form  of  invoice  will  become  a  depart- 
mental requirement  as  regards  goods  entered  in  Australia  after  January  1,  1923.  It 
is  therefore  pointed  out  in  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Melbourne,  that  invoices  made  out  in  Canada  on  and  after  October  1, 
1922,  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  new  forms.  Even  before  January  1,  1923, 
the  new  forms  will  be  accepted  in  Australia.  Exporters  should  therefore  begin  at 
once  using  the  new  invoice  form  and  declaration  of  value  for  shipments  to  that 
country.  Copies  of  the  new  forms  in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Where  drawback  of  Canadian  duty  is  involved,  Mr.  Ross  cautions  exporters  to 
be  very  careful  that  the  certificate  they  sign  is  true  in  every  detail.  (See  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  966,  August  5,  1922,  page  220.)  The  Australian  customs 
authorities  accept  the  exporter's  declaration  as  to  the  amount  of  this  drawback  in 
the  absence  of  any  special  reason  to  doubt  correctness.  This  is  a  very  great  conveni- 
ence to  Canadian  exporters. 

Australian  Customs  Decisions 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne  August  15,  1922. — Under  recent  by-laws  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Customs,  the  following  are  added  to  the  list  of  material  and  articles 
which  may  be  imported  into  Australia  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  if  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  specified  goods,  or  for  specified  purposes  within  the  Commonwealth: — 

MATERIALS  AND  MLNOR  ARTICLES  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 
GOODS  WITHIN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

(Provided  security  is  given  by  the  owner  that  such  will  be  used  for  that  purpose  only, 
and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  within 
six  months,  or  such  further  time  as  the  collector  may  allow,  after  delivery  by 
the  customs) 

Knife  plates,  ledger  sections,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  reaper  threshers. 

Calcium  chloride,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  refrigerating  materials  and  general  purposes. 

Tubes  and  rods,   insulating,  except  of  hard  rubber,   for  use   in  manufacture   of  electrical 

apparatus  and  appliances. 
Wedge  wire  for  use  in  manufacture  of  malsters'  kiln  floors. 
Paris  white,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  paints,  porcelain  glazes  and  fluxes. 
Steel   tubing,    locked   jointed    (a)    round,    exceeding    1    inch    internal    diameter,    and  (b) 

rectangular  or  square  ;  for  use  in  manufacture  of  bedsteads. 
Aluminium  plates  and  sheets,  plain,  satin-finished  and/or  polished,   for  use  in  manufacture 

of  metalware  and  general  purposes. 
Zinc  sheets,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  metalwork  and  for  general  purposes. 
Steel  wire  (bright),  half-round,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  wire  shoelaces. 

Wheel   rims   (plain,   undrilled   and   unenamelled),   for  use   in   manufacture   of   motor  cycle 
side  cars. 

MACHINES,  MACHINE  TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES 

(But  not  the  motive  power,  engint  combination,  or  power  connections,  if  any,  when 
not  integral  parts  of  the  exempt  machines) 

Accumulators  (storage)   having  plates  141  inches  by  13  2  inches,  for  use  in  production  and 

distribution  of  electricity  from  brown  coal. 
Balling  machine,   semi-automatic,   for  balling  cotton,   silk,   linen,   wool,   etc.,   of  any  shape, 

and  with  or  without  wood  or  paper  centres. 
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Crushing  machine,  for  treating  of  prickly  pear. 
Dies,  w  wo  drawing, 

Qlue  distributing  machine  and  glue  boiling  apparatus  connected  therewith,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pianos. 
Shaping  nuu-hincs,  metal  working,  over  24-inch  stroke. 
Testing  machine,  for  testing  strength  of  paper. 
Cherry  pitting  machines. 

r.in-uu:al  instrument,  for  detection  and  location  of  sound. 

COOLS  OF  tfRADE  FOR  ARTISANS  AND   MECHANICS  AND  TOOLS  IN  GENERAL  USE 

(  When  not  wholly  made  of  wood,  and  not  being  machines) 

Manure  drags  and  hooks  (similar  to  hop  and  potato  hooks). 

The  above  specified  minor  articles,  machine  tools  and  parts,  and  tools  of  trade, 
are  now  admitted  (for  the  purposes  specified)  free  of  duty  if  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  from  any  other  country. 

Newfoundland  Tariff  Changes 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  August  31  announces  that  two  acts  were 
passed  in  Newfoundland  on  June  6,  1922 — one  amending  the  Eevenue  Act,  1905 
(imposing  customs  duties),  and  the  other  amending  the  Sales  Tax  Act,  1921. 
According  to  on  earlier  announcement,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act,  1905, 
proposed  (a)  to  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  special  war  surtax  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  duties  otherwise  payable  the  following  articles:  kerosene  oil,  gasolene,  oil 
clothes,  and  men's  long  rubber  boots  known  as  knee  and  hip  boots;  (Z>)  to  reduce 
export  duties  on  fish;  (c)  to  exempt  kerosene  oil  when  imported  in  wooden  barrels, 
together  with  the  packages  in  which  the  oil  is  contained,  from  the  payment  of  import 
duty. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  Sales  Tax  Act,  1921,  proposed,  inter  alia,  to  exempt  the 
following  articles  from  the  sales  tax  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  leviable  on  goods 
imported  into  Newfoundland,  viz:  kerosene  oil,  gasolene,  oil  clothes,  men's  long 
rubber  boots,  known  as  knee  and  hip  boots;  bark,  extract  of  bark,  cutch,  bichromate 
of  potash  and  logwood,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  and  material 
required  by  the  Victorian  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  by  the  Common- 
wealth Postmaster  General's  Department. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed,  respectively, 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  and  the  Deputy  Post- 
master Gener.il,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN   GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

Particulars 

.  .  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  automatic  screw-making-  machine, 
including  all  necessary  tools,  gears,  and  accessories,  as  specified. 
.  .  Supply  and  delivery  of  three  electric  industrial  trucks  with 
accessories,   trailer,   and   spare  batteries,   as  specified. 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT 

W.A.  775.    Nov.   15,   1922..    ..Supply  and  delivery  of  1,490  tubular  galvanized  iron  or  steel 

poles,  as  specified. 


No.        Date  of  closing 
35334.    Nov.   15,   1922..  . 

35333.    Nov.  25,  1922...  . 
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JAPANESE  IMPORT  PROHIBITION  ON  APPLES  CONTINUES 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Japan,  it  is  stated  that  no  change  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
Japanese  import  prohibition  on  apples  and  certain  other  fruits  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  several  other  countries.  The  ordinance  providing  for  this  pro- 
hibition has  been  enforced  since  October  15,  1920.  (See  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  873, 
October  25,  1920,  page  1185.) 

FRANCE'S  HUGE  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

The  comprehensive  electrical  scheme  undertaken  for  the  whole  of  Italy  is  being 
dwarfed  beside  that  which  is  now  being  planned  for  France  with  the  sanction  and 
active  support  of  the  French  Government,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  A  number 
of  companies  are  involved,  one,  for  example,  undertaking  the  distribution  of  electric 
power  in  30  towns  in  the  Loire  Department  and  nine  in  Haute-Loire,  with  branch 
lines  for  an  additional  21  towns,  besides  railways,  tramways,  etc.  Another  concern 
proposes  to  carry  out  a  similar  scheme  in  the  Charente-Inferieure  and  Deux-Sevres 
Departments;  a  third  in  the  Orne  Department;  and  so  on,  the  ultimate  intention 
being  to  cover  the  whole  of  France.  The  extent  to  which  the  realization  of  these 
comprehensive  schemes  will  assist  French  industry  is  beyond  estimation;  while  the 
consequent  market  for  electrical  plant  and  other  equipment  will  be  enormous. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  TO  INCLUDE  RUBBER  TIRES  UNDER  NEW  ZEALAND 

TARIFF 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe,  under  date  of  September  20,  1922,  cables 
from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  as  follows:  "Duty  on  motor  vehicles  and  tires,  formerly 
under  separate  item,  now  motor  vehicles  with  tires  attached  considered  to  be  one  unit. 
Identity  entire  vehicle  as  Canadian  or  American  depends  upon  whether  or  not  25 
per  cent  factory  or  works  cost  British  origin." 

In  a  former  communication  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  965,  July 
29,  1922,  page  209),  Mr.  Beddoe  reported  that  the  New  Zealand  Customs  authorities 
advised  that  as  motor  vehicles  and  rubber  tires  are  under  separate  tariff  headings 
and  are  moreover  commercially  separable,  the  value  of  the  Canadian  tires  could 
not  be  included  in  the  Canadian  proportion  of  the  value  of  a  United  States  vehicle 
completed  in  Canada.  The  former  position  was  therefore  that  tires  could  not  form 
a  part  of  the  25  per  cent  necessary  to  secure  the  preference. 

MEXICAN  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  Central  Mexico  for  furniture  and  household 
fittings,  and  at  present  United  States  exporters  are  practically  free  from  competition 
says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Changes  in  style  do  not  interest  Mexicans; 
they  prefer  large  pieces  of  furniture  with  ornate  carvings  and  large  mirrors.  Most 
of  the  native  furniture  is  made  by  hand,  only  a  few  pieces  being  brought  in  from  the 
factories  in  Mexico  City.  There  are  few  good  cabinetmakers  in  Central  Mexico,  and 
British  suppliers  should  readily  find  a  market.  The  district  also  offers  a  market  for 
tennis  outfits.  United  States  exporters  are  complaining  that  England  has  been  com- 
peting recently  in  the  sale  of  golf  and  tennis  supplies,  and  admit  that  the  English 
racket  is  very  popular.  Quality  considered,  the  English  manufacturer  is  quoting  a 
more  favourable  price  on  some  sports  goods  than  the  American  exporters  are  able 
to  quote. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
mi:  Boards  oi  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Siierbrooke,  Three  Kivers, 
Montreal.  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Kkantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
i  in.  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

400.  Tinned  provisions. — An  importer  of  food  products  in  general  and  various 
tinned  provisions  of  Paris  desires  to  obtain  an  agency  for  a  Canadian  firm.  He  will 
only  deal  with  manufacturers  direct. 

407.  Provisions. — A  reliable  French  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  salmon,  lobster,  fruits,  jams,  etc. 

40S.  Oats. — A  reliable  firm  of  produce  merchants  in  Belfast  are  interested  in 
inquiries  regarding  Canadian  oats. 

409.  Foodstuffs,  groceries,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents, 
with  branch  offices  throughout  the  Union,  are  prepared  to  consider  taking  up  sole 
distributing  agencies  for  Canadian  companies  in  a  position  for  export,  with  con- 
tinuity of  shipment,  foodstuffs,  groceries  and  proprietary  lines  of  all  kinds. 

410.  Potatoes  and  codfish. — A  Cuban  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  potatoes  and  codfish  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis. 

411.  Wheat,  oats,  maize,  etc. — An  old-established  firm  of  brokers  and  agents  in 
Antwerp  seek  to  represent  good  Canadian  houses  exporting  wheat,  oats,  maize;  also 
millers  exporting  flours. 

412.  Flour. — A  commission  and  agency  firm,  dealing  particularly  in  flour,  would 
like  to  represent  a  leading  Canadian  flour  mill  in  Denmark,  and  eventually  for  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia. 

Miscellaneous  , 

413.  Kraft  and  wrapping  papers,  etc. — An  agent  having  established  connec- 
tions with  wholesale  buyers  wishes  representation  of  Canadian  mill  for  Scottish, 
Irish  and  North  of  England  cities. 

414.  Twine  and  cord. — An  agent  having  established  connection  with  wholesale 
buyers,  wishes  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  for  Scottish,  Irish  and 
Xorth  of  England  cities. 

415.  Pit  props. — A  reputable  Edinburgh  firm,  dealing  in  woodpulp,  etc.,  who 
have  never  handled  Canadian  pit  props,  are  desirous  of  establishing  connections  with 
Canadian  dealers  in  same. 

416.  Soda  fountains  and  accessories.— A  London  firm,  long  established  and  with 
good  connections,  desire  to  obtain  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  soda 
fountains  and  accessories. 

417.  Carriages,  etc. — An  agent  in  Jamaica  who  has  been  in  the  automobile 
and  carriage  business  in  that  colony  for  many  years  and  is  well  and  favourably 
known  in  the  community,  desires  to  obtain  an  agency  for  cheap  carriages  after  the 
Brewster  style,  and  wooden  carriageware  (spokes,  rims  and  wheels).  Terms,  30  days' 
credit. 
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418.  Proprietary  articles. — A  London  firm  wish  to  obtain  sole  agencies  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  for  the  United  Kingdom.  They  claim  to  possess  a  sales  organiza- 
tion covering  particularly  furniture  and  house  furnishings,  and  desire  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles  to  whom  their  connection 
would  be  of  service. 

419.  Household  utensils  and  domestic  hardware  specialties. — A  London  firm 
desire  to  obtain  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  household  utensils  and 
domestic  hardware  specialties,  also  proprietary  preparations  and  articles  saleable 
to  chemists  and  druggists.  They  claim  a  connection  among  ironmongers  and  chemists 
and  state  their  ability  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers. 

420.  Automobiles,  electrical  apparatus,  machinery,  paper. — A  New  York  firm 
of  exporters  of  good  standing,  doing  extensive  business  with  Australasia  and  South 
Africa  as  specialists  in  machinery  of  all  kinds,  automobiles,  electrical  appliances  and 
paper,  desire  to  establish  contact  with  interested  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to 
organizing  distribution.  They  are  particularly  anxious  to  secure  connections  with 
paper  manufacturers. 

421.  Landscape  pictures  and  picture  mouldings. — A  South  African  firm  desire 
to  obtain  agencies  in  the  above  lines.    They  operate  all  over  Cape  Province. 

422.  Parchment  paper  and  butter  boxes. — A  South  African  firm  desire  to  obtain 
agencies  for  genuine  parchment  paper  and  butter  boxes  in  shooks. 

423.  Cottage  and  French  casements,  doors,  windows,  mouldings  and  skirting. — 
A  well-known  Rhodesian  firm  of  timber  merchants  are  asking  for  Canadian  quotations, 
c.i.f.  Beira,  for  the  above  goods.  Illustrations  may  be  seen  by  interested  firms  on 
making  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  Terms  of 
payment  can  be  arranged  to  suit  suppliers  and  full  description  of  goods  wanted  is 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

424.  Toilet  requisites. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents,  with  branch 
offices  throughout  the  Union,  are  prepared  to  consider  the  sole  distributing  agencies 
of  Canadian  companies,  in  a  position  for  export. 

425.  Druggists*  and  chemists'  goods. — A  South  African  firm  of  commission 
agents,  with  branch  offices  throughout  the  Union,  are  prepared  to  consider  the  sole 
distributing  agencies  of  Canadian  companies,  in"  a  position  for  export. 

426.  Furniture,  chairs,  tables,  etc. — A  well-established  South  African  firm 
requests  catalogues  and  price-lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  K.D.S.  furniture, 
chairs,  dining-tables,  organs,  baby  carriages,  upholstering  leather,  carpets,  rags, 
linoleums,  stoves,  etc.  They  have  large  retail  connections,  with  canvassers  through- 
out Western  Cape  Province,  doing  a  good  import. 

427.  Galvanized  piping,  sheets,  nails,  hoops. — A  large  South  African  firm  of 
importers  of  plumbing  materials  and  a  good  hardware  trade,  desire  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  lines. 

428.  Spruce  and  yellow  pine. — A  firm  of  lumber  brokers  in  South  Wales  wish 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  spruce  and  yellow  pine. 

429.  Asbestos. — A  Czecho-Slovak  correspondent  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  asbestos. 


MARKET  FOR  WALLPAPER  IN  SWITZERLAND 

The  Swiss  market  for  wallpaper  is  dominated  by  foreign  brands,  says  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports,  as  the  lack  of  raw  materials  in  the  country  brings  the  cost 
of  production  to  a  point  where  it  is  impractical  for  the  domestic  mills  to  meet  foreign 
competition.  There  is  one  small  factory  manufacturing  wall  paper,  but  its  output 
is  limited  and  of  a  cheap  quality.  Prior  to  the  war  German  papers  practically 
monopolized  the  Swiss  market,  and  during  the  past  two  years  German  exporters  have 
to  a  great  extent  regained  their  former  position. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

Xo  Liverpool.  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Governinent  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  l'T;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  29;  Rcgina,  White 
Star  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  :'><>;  Montrose^  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  6; 
Corinaldo,  Cunard  Line,  Oct  6;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  7; 
Victorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd,,  Oct.  13;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line, 
Oct.  14:  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20. 

To  London.  Canadian  ('miser.  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept. 
27 j  I. is,/ or  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept. 
30;  Brant  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7;  Gurlh,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct. 
7;    Vilellia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  T;    An  Ionia.  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  14. 

To  GLASGOW.— anadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Sept.  26j  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Sept.  29;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line,  Oct.  •  '• ;  Tunisian,  ('anadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd:,.  Oct.  7;  Metagama,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  21. 

To  Hull. — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  AVONMOUTH. — Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Sept.  30;  Lakonia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  3;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  13;  Bovic, 
White  Star  Line,  Oct.  14;  Colonian,  White  Star  Line,  Oct,  14. 

T<>  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  28;  Manchester 
Brigadei  Manchester  Line,  Oct,  5;  Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  Sept,  29;  Cairndhu, 
Thomson  Line,  Oct.  6;  Cairnavon,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27 ; 
Mel  Ha,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  11. 

To  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  8. 

To  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct,  8;  Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line, 
Oct.  12. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27 ;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct,  11. 

To  Havre. — IAsgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  27 ;  Brant  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  12;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  30. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Sept,  30; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  14. 

To  Hamburg. — Sinosta,  Eogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  30;  Wetland  County,  LC.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Sept.  30;  Spring-field,  Eogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  6;  Hastings  County,  LC. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7 ;   Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  14. 

To  Rotterdam. — Wetland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Sept.  30;  Sinosta, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Sept.  30;  Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  6. 

To  South  America. — Hespericles,  Houston  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand-  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  28;  Trelyon,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Ltd.,  Sept.  30. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.L). — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  27. 

To  South  Africa. — Kaduna,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  15. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Sept.  27. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  5. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct,  3;  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Oct.  17. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct,  3. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bebmuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  Sept.  29. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;   Sable  L,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chair  ur,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Oct.  1. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  October. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  middle  September. 

To  London,  Hull,  and  Leitii  (Bergen  and  Ciiristiania  if  inducements  offer). — 
Frogner.  Transoceanic  Co,,  late  September. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Havre  and  One  Continental  Port. — Indiana,  French  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  early  October. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Malcura,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Sept. 
30;   Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Oct.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28;  Stuart  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Oct.  8;  Hawaii 
Mara,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct,  12;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Oct,  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5. 

To  Yokohama  and  KoBE.-^-Em  press  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  25. 

To  Kobi:,  Shanghai.  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. —  WaMttyU,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  13. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyright!  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
EUectrioity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
fb).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weigkts  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annuel  Report  of  tke  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamskip  Subventions. 

List    of    Licensed    Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report   of   Special   Trade   Commission   to    Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian   Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The#  following  is   an   abbreviated  list   of  publications   of  the   Bureau  of 

Statistics.  For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education; 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 

Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 
Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard   des  Capucines,    Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  t>f  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  th© 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.fcf.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

BantlaV'a  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

s    Webb,  Reconquista  No.   46,  Buenos 
Aire*.     Coble  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

[>,  H  Roam  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
changQ  Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
otlice,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

L0  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
a^ent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
;md  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma, 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  jfaris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL,  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  61-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 


Canadian, 


New  Zealand. 


W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom, 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London, 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian,  V 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  port  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  sPaIn'  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chrlstiania, 
Norway.     Cable    Address,  Sontums. 
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RATES   OF  DUTY  IMPOSED   BY  THE   NEW   TARIFF   OF   THE  UNITED 
STATES  COMPARED  WITH  RATES  FORMERLY  IN  EFFECT 

(Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 

Service) 

The  extent  of  the  changes  made  in  import  duties  by  the  new  tariff  of  the  United 
States,  which  went  into  operation  on  September  22,  1922,  is  indicated  in  the  appended 
tables.  The  new  tariff  takes  the  place  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  October  3,  1913,  as 
amended  by  the  Emergency  Tariff  of  May  27,  1921,  and  also  supersedes  this  Emer- 
gency Tariff.  In  the  tables  which  follow  comparison  is  made  of  the  rates  of  the  new 
tariff  with  the  rates  of  both  these  other  tariffs.  In  some  instances  where  the  'classifi- 
cation of  goods  has  been  considerably  altered,  the  comparison  is,  of  course,  only 
roughly  made.  The  commodities  selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  comparison 
of  duties  include  many  of  the  principal  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
and  some  other  articles  of  general  interest. 

The  Emergency  Tariff  of  1921  imposed  new  or  increased  duties  on  several  kinds 
of  agricultural  products.  These  articles  are  brought  together  and  dealt  with  in  the 
first  table.  With  respect  to  these  goods,  rates  of  duty  are  quoted  for  three  tariffs, 
namely,  the  tariffs  of  1913,  1921,  and  1922.  The  second  table  comprises  articles  which 
had  not  been  affected  by  the  Emergency  Tariff.  As  to  these  goods,  the  duties  estab- 
lished in  1913  remained  in  effect  till  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff  measure.  In 
the  second  table,  therefore,  rates  of  duty  are  set  forth  for  only  two  tariffs:  those  of 
1913  and  1922. 

The  1922  tariff  classification  has  been  followed  except  in  a  few  instances  where 
it  was  desirable  to  bring  out  some  details  shown  only  in  the  former  classifications. 
The  United  States  tariff  separates  free  goods  from  dutiable  goods.  On  this  account, 
some  articles  belonging  naturally  to  a  group  of  goods  enumerated  in  the  dutiable 
list  will  be  found  mentioned  later  on  among  the  duty-free  goods.  A  great  many 
tariff  items  are  omitted  altogether  and  otherwise  the  information  is  presented  in 
condensed  form.  This  is  a  point  worth  noting  because,  in  order  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  rates  in  tabular  form,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  for  lack  of  space,  to  sup- 
press tariff  provisions  which  might  be  of  importance  in  relation  to  rates  of  duty  on 
particular  articles.  Further  and  more  exact  advice  as  to  the  application  of  the  new 
tariff  to  any  specified  goods  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

In  order  to  publish  information  on  the  new  tariff  as  soon  as  possible,  the  state- 
ment herewith  presented  was  compiled  from  the  Bill  as  reported  on  September  12 
by  the  committee  of  conference  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Bill.  If  any  changes  were  afterwards 
made  in  the  items  quoted,  an  announcement  regarding  these  changes  will  appear  in 
a  later  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 
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Tariff 

[ten 

No.  (a 
709 

710 


8x768 

Bac769 
Ex760 
6x73  \ 
K  >::::: 
IBs  .  J  i 

KxTOl 
Ex  7  02 


Ex707 


ExTOS 
Ex763 


ExTOl 


ExT02 


Exl506 


Ex729 


New  Duties  as  Compared  with  1913  Tariff  and  Emergency  Tariff 

Emergency  New 

Commodity  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

>  1913  1921  1922 

Butter,  oleomargarine  and  other  but- 

U-r  substitutes  Lb.     2Sc.  6c.  8c. 

C    ese  and  substitutes  therefor  ..   ..    20%  ad  val.  23%adval.  5c.  ib.,  but 

not  less  than 
25  7o  ad  va.l 

Beans    not    specially    provided  for, 

F  '  "  OT  unripe   25c  bush  of  60  lbs.    2c.  lb.  J.c.  lb. 

Onions,  per  bushel  of  57  pounds  .  .   .  .      20c  40c.  57c. 

Flaxseed,  per  bushel  of  56  pounds   ..     20c.  30c!  40c! 

Apples,  per  bushel  of  50  pounds  ..   ..     10c.  30c!  25c. 

Cherries  in  natural  state  Lb.     \ic.  3C.  2c. 

Corn  or  maize   Free  15c.  per  bus.  15c.  per  bus. 

of  56  lbs.  of  56  lbs. 

Fresh  b-ef  and  veal   Free  2c.  lb.  3c.  lb. 

Fresh  mutton   Free  2c.  lb.  21c.  lb. 

Fr<  sh  lamb   Free  2c.  lb.  4c.  lb. 

l-Vesh  pork   Free  2c.  lb.  gc.  lb. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  pre- 
served, not  specially  provided  for  in 

Emergency  Tariff   Free  25%  ad  val.  See  items 

703-6 

Milk,  fresh   Free  2c.  gal.  21c  gal. 

Cream   Free  5c.  gal.  20c.  gal. 

Milk,  condensed  or  evaporated   .  .    .  .     Free  2c.  (d)  lb.  lc.  to  11c.  lb. 

Potatoes,  white  or  Irish   Free  25c.  per  bus.  50c.  per 

of  60  lbs.  100  lbs. 

Cattle,  weighing  less  than  1050  pounds 

each   Free  30%  ad  val.  11c.  lb. 

Cattle,  weighing  1050  pounds  each  or 

more   Free  30%  ad  val.  2c.  lb. 

Sheep,  one  year  old  or  over   Free  $2  head  $2  head 

Sheep,  less  than  one  year  old   Free  $1  head  $2  head 

Any  pure  bred  animals  imported  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  specially 
for  breeding  purposes  except  black 

or  silver  foxes   Free  (d)  Free  (d)  Free 

Wheat   Free  35c.  bus.        30c.  per  bus. 

60  lbs. 

Wheat  flour  and  semolina   Free  20%  ad  val.    78c.  per 

100  lbs. 


Ex  11 01  Wools,  not  improved  by  the  admixture 
of  merino  or  English  blood,  such  as 
Donskoi,  native  Smyrna,  native 
South  American,  Cordova,  Val- 
paraiso, and  other  wools  of  like 
character  of  description : 

In  the  grease   Free 

Washed   Free 

Scoured   Free 

On  the  skin   Free 

Under  the  new  tariff,  provision  is 
made  for  refunding  these  duties  when 
the  wools  are  used  in  manufacture  of 
rugs,  carpets,  or  any  other  floor  cover- 
ing. In  the  Emergency  Tariff,  also, 
"wools  commonly  known  as  carpet 
wools"  were  not  subject  to  the  duties 
quoted  in  the  Emergency  Tariff  column. 

Exll02  Wools,  not  specially  provided  for, 
imported  : 

In  the  grease  or  washed   Free 

In  the  scoured  state   Free 

On  the  skin   Free 


15c.  lb.  {d)  12c.  lb. 
30c.  lb.  (d)  18c.  lb. 
45c.  lb.  (d)     24c.  lb. 

11c.  lb. 


15c,  30c. 
lb.  (d) 

45c  lb.  (d) 


31c.  per  lb. 
of  clean 
content 
31c.  per  lb. 
30c  per  lb. 
of  clean 
content 


(a)  These  numbers  refer  to  new  tariff, 
(d)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 


Prefix  "  ex "  means  only  part  of  item  quoted. 
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NEW  DUTIES  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1913  TARIFF  AND  EMERGENCY  TARIFF  Concluded 


Tariff 
Item 
No. 
1106 


Commodity 

Wool  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  beyond 
washed  or  scoured  condition,  includ- 
ing- tops,  but  not  further  advanced 
than  roving  .  . 


Tariff 
1913 


8%  ad  val.  (d) 


501    Sugars,  etc.,  testing  by  polariscope  not  above 

75  sugar  degrees  lb.  71/100c. 

And  for  every  additional  degree  lb.    2 6/1 000c. 

[Example :    Sugar    testing    96  degrees 

per  100  lbs.].   $1.26 


Emergency 
Tariff 
1921 


45c  lb. 
in  addition 
to  rates  of 
existing 
law  (d) 

1-16/lOOc. 
4/100c. 


$2.00 


New 
Tariff 
1922 


33c.  lb.  and 
20%  ad  val. 


1-24/lOOc. 
46/lOOOc. 

$2.21 


Comparison  of  Duties  Where  Only  1913  Tariff  Concerned 


Former  New 

Tariff  Tariff,  Tariff, 

Item  No.                         Commodity  1913  19  2 3 

Ex       1    Acetic  acid  under  65  per  cent   Free  |c.  lb. 

Acetic  acid,  over  65  per  cent   Free  2c.  lb. 

Acid,  oxalic  lb.  ljc.  4c. 

Ex       4    Alcohol:  amyl  and  fusel  oil  lb.  |c:  6c. 

Alcohol:  methyl  or  wood   Free  12c.  gal. 

16    Calcium  carbide   Free  lc.  lb. 

29    Cobalt:  oxide  lb.  10c.  20c. 

sulphate  and  linoleate   15%  ad  val.  (c)     10c.  lb. 

all  other  cobalt  salts  and  compounds  .    .  .ad  val.  15%  (c)  30% 

43    Glycerine,  crude  lb.  lc.  lc. 

Glycerine,  refined  lb.  2c.  2c. 

Ex     53    Oils:  herring,  sod  gal.  3c.  5c. 

Oils:  whale  gal.  5c.  6c. 

Oils:  seal  gal.  3c.  6c. 

Oils:  fish,  n.s.p.f.  (b)   3c.  gal.  (d)  20%  ad  val. 

Oils:  wool  grease,  crude  lb  Jc.  |c. 

Animal  oils,  fats  and  greases,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  15%  (d)  20% 

Ex     54    Linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  raw,  boiled,  or  oxidized..   .  .  10c.  gal.  of  11  lb.    3-3/10c.  lb. 
68    Pigments,     colours,     stains,    and    paints,  including 

enamel  paints,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  15%  25% 

82    Soap,  castile  ad  val.  10%  15% 

Soap,  toilet  ad  val.  10%,  30%  30% 

Soap  and  soap  powder,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  5%  15% 

85    Starch,  potato  lb.  lc.  lie. 

Starches,  all  other,  n.s.p.f  lb.  Jc.  lc. 

201    Bath  brick,  chrome  brick,  fire  brick  ad  val.  10%,  15%  25% 

Magnesite  brick   10%,  15%  |c.  lb.  and 

ad  val.  10%  ad  val. 

Ex   203    Lime,  n.s.p.f   5%  ad  val.    10c.  per  100  lbs. 

Ex   204    Crude  magnesite   Free  s/mc.  lb 

205    Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  ground  or  calcined   10%  ad  val.  $1.40  ton 

White  non-staining  Portland  cement   10%  ad  val.  8c.  per  100  lbs. 

Keene's  cement,  and  other,  of  gypsum   10%  ad  val.  $3.50-$14  ton 

Other  cement,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  10%  20% 

208    Mica,  unmanufactured,  not  above  15c.  lb  lb.  4c.  4c. 

Mica,  unmanufactured,  over  15c.  lb  ad  val.  25%  25% 

Mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  mica  splittings  ad  val.  30%  30% 

Mica   plates   and    built-up    mica   and  manufactures 

of  ad  val.  30%  40% 

-Mica,  ground  ad  val.  15%  20% 

213    Graphite  or  plumbago,  crude  or  refined  : 

Amorphous   Free  (e)  10%  ad  val. 

Crystalline,  lump,  chip,  dust   Free  (c)  20%  ad  val. 

Crystalline,  flake   Free  (e)  lie.  lb. 

(b)  N.s.p.f.  means  "not  specially  provided  for",  and  lhas  reference  not  only  to  this 
statement  but  to  the  complete  tariff. 

(c)  Presumably  the  rate;  article  not  so  specified  in  1913  tariff. 

(d)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 

(e)  Presumably  so;  article  not  so  specified  in  1913  tariff. 
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r  DUTIES  wiikkk  only  1013  Tariff  conceuned — Continued 


Tariff 

[tern  No. 

21' 


( Commodity 


ESX 


IBs 


119 
222 
22  H 
236 
237 

301 


303 
312 


Ex  315 


316 


lb  ad  val. 

 ad  val. 


Glase  bottles,  etc.,  as  defined — 

Over  1  pint  

J  to  1  pint  

L.ess  than  J  pint  

Cylinder,  CroWTl  and  sheet  glass,  unpolished  ..  ..lb. 

Cast  polished  plate  glass,  unsilvered  sq.  ft. 

Incandescent  electric  li?;ht  bulbs  and  lamps.,  ad  val 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished  ton 

Roofing    slates    and    manufactures   of    slate,  n.s.p.f. 

 ad  val. 

Iron  in  pig's,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen  containing 

more  than  1  per  cent  of  carbon  

Wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  valued 
at  not  more  than  7c.  lb  

Mm  k  bars,  bar  iron  and  round  iron  in  coils  or  rods.  . 
Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-truck 
channels,  tees,  columns  and  posts,  or  parts  or 
sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb 
beams,  and  building  forms,  together  with  all  other 
structural  shapes  of  iron  or  steel  not- assembled  or 

manufactured,  etc  

Same  machined,  drilled,  fabricated,  etc  ad  val. 

Sashes,  frames  and  building  forms  ad  val. 

Wire  rods  :  rivet,  screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel 

wire  rods,  not  over  4c.  lb  

Over  4c.  lb  

Round  iron  or  steel  wire — 

Not  under  95/1000  inch  ,  

65/1000  to  95/000  inch  

Under  65/1000  inch  

All  foregoing  valued  over  6c. 
Iron  or  steel  wire  n.s.p.f. .  .  . 

Iron  or  steel  anchors  and  parts  thereof,  and  forgings 
as  defined  n.s.p.f  ad  val. 

Ex   322    Railway  fishplates  or  splice  bars,  and  tie  plates,  made 

of  iron  or  steel  

Railway  bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  railway  bars 
made  in  part  steel,  T  rails  and  punched  iron  or 
steel  flat  rails  

323  Axles  and  parts,  bars,  blanks  and  forgings  for  axles 

valued  at  not  more  than  6c.  lb  

324  Wheels  for  railway  purposes,  and  parts,  of  iron  or 

steel  

Ex   327    Cast  iron  pipe  ad  val. 

Ex   329    Chain  and  chains  of  iron  or  steel  n.s.p.f  

Sprocket  and  machine  chains,  iron  or  steel.  .  .  .ad  val. 

Ex   330    Nuts  and  washers,  wrought  iron  or  steel..  

Bolts  and  bolt  blanks,  iron  or  steel  

Ex   331    Cut  nails  and  spikes,  of  iron  or  steel,  exceeding  two 

inches  in  length  

Cut  tacks  and  brads,  hobnails  and  cut  nails,  of  iron 

or  steel,  not  exceeding  2  inches  

Horseshoe  nails  and  other  iron  or  steel  nails,  n.s.p.f. . 
Nails  of  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  less  than  1  inch  in 
length  nor  smaller  than  65/1000  in.  diameter..  .. 

Same,  smaller  

Ex   333    Common  horseshoes  

338    Wood  screws,  iron  or  steel  ad  val. 

Ex  339  Household  utensils,  hollow  or  flat  ware,  n.s.p.f.,  of 
iron  or  steel  and  enamelled  or  glazed  with  vitreous 
glasses  ,  

Same,  aluminum   .. 


319 


Former 

New 

Tariff, 

Tariff, 

1913 

1922 

30%  ad  val. 

lc.  lb. 

30%  ad  val. 

lie.  lb. 

30%  ad  val. 

50c.  per  gross 

|c.-2c. 

Uc.-21c. 

6c. -12c. 

30%' 

20% 

$1.50 

$1.75 

10% 

:  15% 

Free  (d) 

75c.  ton 

Free  (d) 

75c.  ton 

5%  ad  val. 

%0c.-llc.  lb. 

1 0  %  ad  val. 
10% 
10% 

10%  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 

15%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  val. 

15% 

15% 

12% 


%©.  lb. 
20% 
25% 


%oc.  lb. 
%oc  lb. 

lc.  lb. 
He  lb. 
l|c.  lb. 

25% 
25% 

25% 


10%  ad  val.  (d)     |c.  lb 


Free 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 
10% 

20%  ad  val. 

25% 

5  %  ad  val. 
10%  ad  val. 

Free 

Free 
Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 

25% 


25%  ad  val. 
25%  ad  val. 


Vioc  lb. 
%oc.  lb. 

lc.  lb. 

20% 

|c.-4c.  lb. 
35% 

6/ioc  lb. 
lc.  lb. 

Hoc  lb. 

15%  ad  val. 
lie  lb. 

Hoc  lb. 
|c.  lb. 
%c.  lb. 

25% 


5c.  lb  and 
30%  ad  val. 
11c.  lb.  and 
5  5  %  ad  val. 


Ex   340    Saws,  n.s.p.f  ad  val. 


12< 


20% 


(<2)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 
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COMPARISON  OF  DUTIES  WHERE  ONLY  1913  TARIFF  CONCERNED  Continued 


Tariff 

Former 

New 

Tariff 

Tariff, 

Tariff 

Item  No.-  Commodity 

1913 

1922 

Ex 

345 

Free  (e) 

35%  ad  val. 

369 

Automobiles  valued  at  $2,000  or  more  and  automobile 

45% 

25%  (/) 

Automobiles  valued  at  less  than  $2,000  ad  val. 

30% 

25%  (/) 

Automobile  chassis  and  finished  parts  of  automobiles, 

30% 

25%  (/) 

Motor  cycles  and  parts,  not  including  tires.  .  .  .ad  val. 

25% 

25%  (/) 

371 

25% 

30%  (/) 

Ex 

372 

15% 

15% 

Cream  Separators  valued  at  more  than  $50.. ad  val. 

20%  (i) 

25% 

15%  (d) 

30% 

374 

Aluminum,  aluminum  scrap,  alloys,  in  crude  form.  .lb. 
Aluminum  in  coils,  plates,  sheets,  bars,  rods,  circles, 

2c. 

5c. 

disks,  blanks,  strips,  rectangles,  and  squares .  .  .  lb. 

3|  (d) 

9c. 

Ex 

381 
388 

Copper  in  rolls,  rods,  or  sheets  :  

Dynamite  and  other  high  explosives  for  blasting  in 

5  %  ad  val. 

62C.  ID. 

Free  (e) 

ljc.  lb. 

Ex 

390 

Nickel   and   nickel   alloy,    in    pigs,    or   ingots,  shot, 

10%  ad  val. 

lc.  lb. 

cubes,  grains,  cathodes,  or  similar  forms  

10%  ad  val. 

(a)      oc.  id. 

Nickel  in  bars,  rods,  plates  ad  val. 

10% 

25% 

Nickel  in  sheets  or  strips,  strands,    castings,  wire 

zu%  (a) 

9£  Of 

Ex 

392 

Lead  bearing  ores  and  mattes  lb.  on  lead 

ie.  (d) 

lie. 

Ex 

393 

LrDyo  dtl  Veil, 

Ex 

394 

Zinc  bearing  ores,  under  10  per  cent  zinc  

10%  ad  val. 

Free 

Zinc  bearing  ores,  10  per  cent  zinc  and  over  

aci  vai. 

2C.-I  gC.  ID. 

Ex 

395 

±  O  /q  dU  Veil. 

l3c.  lb. 

401 

Logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  or  western  hemlock .  . 

Free 

<J1        n       1  AAA 

$  1  per  i,uuti 

Ex 

404 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  heading  bolts,  last  blocks, 

f+      T?   TUT       (  n  \ 

It.  rJ.lvi.  \g ) 

wagon  blocks,  etc.,  rough  shaped  

e  ree 

405 

Casks,   barrels   and   hogsheads    (empty),  sugar-box 
shooks,  and  packing  boxes  (empty),  and  packing 

- 

box  shooks,  of  wood,  n.s.p.f  ad  val. 

15% 

!»% 

408 

Toothpicks  of  wood  or    other    vegetable  substance 

25% 

or  m 

Ex 

410 

15% 

33J% 

503 

15% 

Oi>3% 

Ex 

505 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  n.s.p.f.,  not  over 

6C. 

15c.  lb  

2  c.  lb. 

4U%  aa  vai. 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  n.s.p.f.,  over  15c. 

25% 

Ex 

701 

Free 

Free 

lc.  lb. 

Ex 

703 

Bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders,  and  pork,   other  than 

Free 

he.  lb. 

Free 

2c.  lb. 

Free 

lc.  lb. 

Lard  compounds  and  lard  substitutes  

Free 

4c.  lb. 

705 

10c. 

1  Kn 

oc. 

15c. 

Ex 

706 

Meats,  fresh,  prepared,  or  preserved,  n.s.p.f  

Free  (d) 

O  A  rrf    r.  A  \rol 
0\}kj/q  dU  Val. 

Ex 

711 

IC. 

3c. 

Ex 

712 

AC.  \Ct) 

6c 

Ex 

713 

Free 

10  c. 

18c. 

oC. 

JLoC 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  or  otherwise  prepared,  n.s.p.f.,  lb. 

2c. 

6c. 

714 

Horses  and  mules,  not  more  than  $150  each  

10%  ad  val. 

$30  head 

10% 

20% 

716 

10c.  gal. 

3o.  lb. 

717 

Fish,  fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice :  halibut,  salmon, 

2c.  lb. 

Free  (d) 

Fish,  fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice,  other,  n.s.p.f. .  . 

Free  (d) 

lc.  lb.  - 

(d)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 

(e)  Presumably  so;  article  not  so  specified  in  1913  tariff. 

(/)  When  imported  from  country  which  levies  a  higher  duty,  a  duty  equal  to  such  higher 
duty  may  be  imposed,  but  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(fif)  Exempt  from  duty,  when  there  is  no  export  restriction  in  country  from  whence 
imported. 

(i)  Cream  separators,  free  if  valued  at  not  exceeding  $75  ;  otherwise  not  specified. 
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Tariff 

1  trni  N'«>.  Commodity 

7  IS     Salmon,  pi. 'Lin!,  salted,  smoked,  kippered,  or  other- 
wise prepared  or  preserved;  finnan  haddie  

Dried  fish,  salted  or  unsalted  

Smoked  herring,  skinned  or  boned  lb. 

All  other  flab  skinned  or  boned  in  bulk  or  in  con- 
tainers of  more  than  15  lbs.  each  lb. 

719  Barring  and  mackerel,  pickled  or  salted,  boned  or  not, 
in  Lull;,  or  in  containers  of  more  than  15  lbs. 
each  


1913 
Tariff, 
Former 


Free  (d) 
Free  (d) 
2  c 

2c. 


Free,  §c.  lb. 
or  15% 


1922 
Tariff, 
New 

25%  ad  val. 
lie  lb. 
2£c. 

2£c. 


lc.  lb. 


7:'"    Fish    (except   shellfish)    by   whatever  name  known, 

packed  in  oil,  or  in  oil  and  other  substances,  ad  val.  25%  30% 

All  fish  (except  shellfish,  and  fish  in  oil),  pickled, 
salted,  smoked,  kippered  or  otherwise  prepared  or 
preserved  in  containers  of  not  more  than  15  lbs. 

each   Free  25%  ad  val. 

or  15%  ad  val. 

Same  in  containers  weighing  more,  or  in  bulk   Free  lie  lb. 

or  15%  ad  val. 

722    Barley,  unhulled,  per  bush,  of  48  lbs   ..  15c.  20c. 

Barley,  hulled   lc.  lb.  20c.  per  bus. 

of  48  lbs. 

Barlev  malt   25c.  per  bush.        40c.  per 

of  34  lbs.  100  lbs. 

Pearl  barley,  patent  barley  lb.  lc.  2c. 

Ex   723    Buckwheat,  hulled  or  unhulled   Free  (d)      10c.  per  100  lbs. 

Buckwheat  flour..-   Free  |c.  lb. 

Ex   724    Corn  or  maize   Free         15c.  per  bush. 

of  56  lbs. 

725    Macaroni,  vermicelli,  noodles  and  similar  alimentary 

pastes  lb.  lc.  2c. 

Ex   72G    Oats,  hulled  or  unhulled,  per  bush,  of  32  lbs   6c.  (d)  15c. 

Oatmeal,  rolled  oats  100  lbs.  30c.  80c. 

728    Rye   Free  15c.  per  bus. 

of  56  lbs. 

Rye  flour,  and  meal   Free  (d)     45c.  per  100  lbs. 

Ex   7  30    Bran,  shorts,    by-products    from    wheat    and  other 

cereals   10%  or  Free       15%  ad  val. 

733    Biscuits,  wafers,   cake,    cakes,    and    similar  baked 

articles,  and  puddings  ad  val.  25%  (d)  30% 

Ex   734    Apples,  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated  lb.  lc.  2c. 

736    Berries,   edible,   in  their    natural    condition,    or  in 

brine                                                                       .  |c.  qt.  (d)  lie  lb. 

Same,  dried,  desiccated  or  evaporated  lb.  lc.  2|c 

Same,  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  n.s.p.f   lc.  lb.  35%  ad  val. 

Ex   742    Grapes,  per  cubic  foot  capacity  of  containers   25c.  25c. 

Ex   745-7  Peaches,  pears  and  plums,  green  or  ripe  lb.  i/f,c.  Sc. 

Ex   748    Jellies,  jams,  marmalades  ad  val.  20%  (d)  35% 

Ex   7  61    Grass  seeds:  alfalfa   Free  4c.  lb. 

Grass  seeds:  alsike  clover   Free  4c.  lb. 

Grass  seeds:  crimson  clover   Free  lc.  lb. 

Grass  seeds:  red  clover   Free  4c.  lb. 

Grass  seeds:  white  clover..   Free  3c.  lb. 

Grass  seed's  :  clover,  n.s.p.f   Free  2c.  lb. 

Grass  seeds  :  timothy   Free  2c.  lb. 

Ex    762    Parsnip,  radish,  beet  (except  sugar),  carrot  and  tur- 
nip seed  lb.  3c.  4c. 

Cabbage  seed  lb.  6c.        *  10c. 

764    Sugar  beets   5%  ad  val.  80c.  per  ton 

Beets,  other  than  sugar  ad  val.  5%  17% 

Ex   765    Lentils   25c.  per  bus.  |e  lb. 

of  60  lbs. 

Ex   766    Mushrooms   2|clb.  45%  ad  val. 

Ex   767    Peas,  green  or  dried   10c.  per  bus.  lc.  lb. 

of  60  lbs. 

Peas,  split   20c.  per  bus.  lie.  lb. 

of  60  lbs. 

Ex   768    Garlic  lb.  lc.  2c. 


(d)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 
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Former  New 

Tariff                                                                         '                           Tariff,  Tariff, 

Item  No.                  Commodity                                                             1913  1922 

Ex   769    Dried,  dehydrated,  or  desiccated  potatoes                               Free  21c.  lb. 

Ex   770    Tomatoes  in  their  natural  state                                           15%  ad  val.  lc.  lb. 

Tomatoes,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  not 

including  tomato  paste  ad  val.           25%  15% 

Ex   771    Turnips                                                                                 15%  ad  val.  12c.  per  100 

lbs. 

Ex   772    Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.           15%  25% 

773  Vegetables,  if  cut,  sliced,  or  otherwise  reduced  in 
size,  or  if  parched  or  roasted,  or  if  pickled,  or 
packed  in  salt,  brine,  oil,  or  prepared  or  preserved 

in  any  other  way  and  n.s.p.f  ad  val.           25%  35% 

Sauces  of  all  kinds,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.           25%  35% 

775  Chocolate  and  cocoa,  unsweetened,  powdered  or  other- 
wise prepared  ad  val.             8%  17%%butnot 

less  than  2c. 
lb. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened,  powdered  or  other- 
wise prepared  2c.  lb.  if  valued  17j%  ad  val. 

at  20c.  lb.  or  but  not  less 

less  ;  25%  ad  than  2c.  lb. 
val.  if  valued 
at  more  than 
20c.  lb. 

Cacao  butter                                                                             3|c.  lb.  25%  ad  val. 

777    Hay  ton           $2  $4 

Straw.  .  .   ton           50c.  $1 

Ex   778    Hops  lb.            16  c.  24c. 

Ex   802    Brandy  and  other  spirits,  n.s.p.f.,  proof  gal                           $2.60  $5 

Ex   805    Ale,  beer,  stout,  porter,  in  bottles  gal.            45o.  $1 

Ale,  beer,  stout,  porter,  otherwise  gal.           23c.  §1 

807  Ginger  ale,  soda  water  and  similar  beverages                     12-28c.  doz.  15c.  gal. 

or  50c.  gal. 

808  Mineral  waters,  n.s.p.f                                                         10-20c.  doz.  ;  10c.  gal. 

8c.  gal. 

Ex   902    Cotton  sewing  thread   or  18c.  gal. 

15%  ad  val.  ic.  per 

Ex  907    Cotton  window  hollands ;  oilcloths   (except  silk  and  100  yds. 

for  floors)  

25%  ad  val.  3c.  sq.  yd. 
911    Cotton  table  damask  and  manufactures  of  such  dam-                         and  20%  ad  val. 

ask  ad  val. 

Ex   912    Cotton  sheets,  pillow  cases,  etc  ad  val.        25%  (d)  30% 

Table  covers  and  napkins  ad  val.           25%  25% 

Ex   917    Seamless  hose  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibre  knit       30%  (d)  30% 

by  machine  or  hand  ad  val. 

Underwear,  etc.,  knitted  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable      30%  ;  50%  50% 

fibre  ad  val. 

Ex   919    Cotton  wearing  apparel,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.           30%  45% 

Ex   921    All  articles  of  cotton,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.           30%  35% 

Ex  1001    Flax  straw                                                                               30%  40% 

Flax,  not  hackled;  hemp;  hemp  tow                                       Free  $2  per  ton 

Flax,   hackled,    including    "dressed    line" ;    hackled           Free  lc.  lb. 

hemp  

Flax  tow  and  flax  noils                                                           Free  2c.  lb. 

Ex  1013    Table  damask  of  vegetable  fibre  other  than  cotton           Free  |c.  lb. 

 ad  val. 

Ex  1017    Collars  and  cuffs  of  flax  ad  val.           35%  40% 

30%  10%  and 

Ex  1018    Bags  or  sacks  of  jute   40c.  doz. 

10%  ad  val.  lc.  lb.  and 

Ex  1020    Linoleum  •  ad  val.  10%  ad  val. 

Floor  oilcloth  ad  val.       30%-35%  35% 

Ex  1107    Yarn,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  valued  at  not           20%  20% 

more  than  30c.  lb   18%  ad  val.     24c.  lb.  and 

30%  ad  val. 

Yarn,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  valued  at 

more  than  30c.  but  not  more  than  $1  lb                        18%  ad  val.  36c.  lb.  and 

35%  ad  val. 

Yarn,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  valued  at 

more  than  $1  lb                                                             18%  ad  val.  36c.  lb.  and 

40%  ad  val. 

(d)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 
46)951—2 
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Former  New 

Tariff  Tariff,  Tariff, 

Item  N<».  Commodity  1913  1922 

11  OS     Woven    fabrics  of  wool   weighing   not   more  than  4 

ounces  per  sq.  yd...   85%  ad  val.  (d)  37c.  lb.  and 

50%  ad  val. 
to    45c.  lb. 
on  wool 
content  and 
50%  ad  val. 

Woven  fabrics  of  wool  weighing  more  than  4  ounces      35%  ad  val.  (d)  24c.  lb.  and 

per  sq.  yd   40%  ad  val. 

to    45c.  lb. 
on  wool 
content  and 
50%  ad  val. 

1111  Wool  blankets  and  robes  not  exceeding  3  yards  in      25%  ad  val.  (d)  18c.  lb.  and 

length   30%  ad  val. 

*  to  37c.  lb.  and 

40%  ad  val. 

1112  Wool  felts  not  woven   35%  ad  val.        18c.  ib.  and 

30%  ad  val. 
to  37c.  lb.  and 
40%  ad  val. 

Ex  1114    Hose  and  half  hose,  gloves  and  mittens  of  wool — 

Valued  at  not  more  than  $1.75  dozen  pairs   20%-40%  36c.  lb.  and 

ad.  val.  (d)         35%  ad  val. 

Same,  valued  at  more   20%-40%  45c.  lb.  and 

ad  val.  (cO  50%  ad  val. 

Knit  underwear  of  wool —  / 

Valued  at  not  more  than  $1.75  lb   35%  ad  val.  36c.  lb.  and 

30%  ad  val. 

Same,  valued  at  more   35%  ad  val.  45c.  lb.  and 

50%  ad  val. 

1116-7  Carpets,  of  wool  ad  val.       20%-50%  25%-55% 

Ex  1201    Silk,  partially  manufactured   20c.  lb.  35%  ad  val. 

Ex  1205    Silk  fabrics  in  the  piece,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  45%  55% 

Ex  1210    Clothing  of  silk,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  50%  60% 

Ex  1301    Printing  paper,  n.s.p.f   Free,  or  4c.  lb.  and 

12%  ad  val.    10%  ad  val.  (h) 

Ex  1302  Paper  board,  wall  board,  and  pulpboa.rd,  including 
cardboard  not  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined,  em- 
bossed, printed,  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner,  nor  cut  into  shapes  for  boxes  or  other 

articles,  and  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  5%,  25%  (d)  10% 

Pulpboard  in  rolls,    for    manufacture    of  wallboard 

 ad  val.  5%  5% 

Sheathing  paper,  roofing  felt  ad  val.  5%  10% 

Leatherboard    or  compress    leather    not  laminated, 

glazed,  coated,  lined,  embossed,  printed,  decorated 

or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  nor  cut  into  shapes 

for  boxes  or  other  articles  and  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  Free  10% 

Ex  1305    Surface-coated  papers,  n.s.p.f   25%  ad  val.       5c.  lb.  and 

1 5  %  ad  val. 

1307    Paper,  writing,  letter,  note,  typewriter,  onionskin   ..      25%  ad  val.       3c.  lb.  and 

15%  ad  val. 

Same,  ruled,  etc.,  additional  duty   10%  ad  val. 

Ex  1309    Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  coloured,  etc.   ..  ad  val.  25%  10% 

Same,  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  coloured..    ..      25%  ad  val.      l*c.  lb.  and 

20%  ad  val. 

Wrapping  paper,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  25%  30% 

Blotting  paper  ad  val.  25%  (c)  30% 

Ex  1401    Yarn  and  woven  fabrics  of  asbestos  ad  val.  20%  30% 

Manufactures  of  asbestos,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  10%  25% 

Ex  1407    Brooms  ad  val.  15%  15% 

Brushes,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  35%  45% 

1408    Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared  per  lb.  7c.  7c. 

1417    Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  per  gross  of  144  boxes, 
containing    not    more    than    100    matches  per 

box  per  gross  3c.  8c. 

Otherwise  than  in  boxes  not  more  than  100,  per  1000 

matches   |c.  |e. 

Wax  matches,  wind  matches  and  matches  in  books 

or  folders;  night  lights,  etc  ad  val.  25%  40% 

(c)  Presumably  the  rate;  article  not  so  specified  in  1913  tariff. 
id)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 

(h)  Subject  to  increase  in  case  of  country  restricting  export  of  printing  paper,  wood 
pulp,  or  pulp  wood. 
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COMPARISON  OF  DUTIES  WHERE  ONLY  1913  TARIFF  CONCERNED  Continued 


Former 

New 

Tariff 

Tariff, 

Tariff, 

Item  No.  Commodity 

1913 

1922 

1419 

Feathers  and  downs  on  the  skin,  or  otherwise,  crude, 

20% 

20% 

Same,  dressed,  etc  ad  val. 

40c? 

60% 

Ex  1420 

Purs,  dressed  on  the  skin,  except  silver  or  black  fox 

furs,  not  further  advanced  than  dyeing.  ..  .ad  val. 

"\  fl  07   (  rl\ 

2:5  Of 

4  fl  :Cf„  _  p;  fl  % 

4 flC7  -KC107 

Ex  1436 

Harness,  over  $70  set;  single  harness  over  $40..  .. 

Free 

35%  ad  val. 

Ex  1439 

Automobile,  motor  cycle,  and  bicycle  tires  of  rubber 

10% 

10% 

■f  v  /o 

Ex  1443 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  thereof,  n.s.p.f.,  ad  val. 

ODw/0 

Ex  1444 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  and  simi- 

?5<7 

ou  /o 

1457 

±v  /o 

xu  /o 

1459 

Raw  or    unmanufactured    articles    not  enumerated 

10% 

10% 

Articles,  not  enumerated,  manufactured  in  whole  or 

1  507 

900/ 

Ex  1504 

Agricultural  implements:  plows,  tooth  or  disc  har- 

harrows,   headers,  "harvesters,   reapers,  agricultu- 

ral drills  and  planters,  mowers  (except  lawn  mow- 

ers), horse  rakes,  cultivators,  threshing  machines, 

wagons  and  carts,  cream  separators  valued  at  not 

more  than   $50   each,  and  all  other  agricultural 

implements  of  any  kind  or  description,  n.s.p.f.   .  . 

Free  (t) 

Free 

1512 

Free 

Free 

1513 

Free 

Free 

1515 

Free 

Free 

1516 

Waste  bagging  

Free 

Free 

1518 

Barks,  cinchona  or  other  from  which  quinine  may 

be  extracted  

h  ree 

Jb  ree 

1521 

Free 

Free 

1522 

Bread,  when  yeast  is  leavening  substance  

Free 

Free 

1526 

Bones :  crude,  steamed  or  ground ;  bone  dust,  bone 

meal  and  bone  ash ;  and  animal  carbon  suitable 

only  for  fertilizing  purposes  

Free 

Free 

1533 

jr  1  ee 

Free 

1536 

-1  A  <V 

1U  70 

Free  (j) 

1537 

Free 

Free 

1541 

Calcium  :  acetate,  chloride,  crude ;  nitrate,  and  cyan- 

amid  or  lime  nitrogen  

F 

x1  ree  ( j) 

1543 

Cement:  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic.  .. 

b  ree 

Free  (j) 

1547 

Chromite  or  chrome  ore  

Free 

Free 

1548 

Coal,  anthracite,  bituminous,  culm,  slack,  and  shale ; 

coke  

Free 

Free  (j) 

1549 

Dead  or  creosote  oil  

Free 

Free 

1550 

Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore  

Free 

Free 

1556 

Copper  ore ;  copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots,  or  pigs ; 

r  ree 

Free 

1570 

Emery    ore,    corundum    ore,    and    crude  artificial 

abrasives  

Free 

Free 

1579 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  n.s.p.f.,  undressed  

Free 

Free 

1580 

Gloves  of  leather  made  from  cattle  hides  

Free  . 

Free 

1583 

Manures  and  other  fertilizers,  n.s.p.f  

Free 

Free 

1585 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives,  n.s.p.f  

Free 

Free  (j) 

ICO/? 

1  Do  b 

Hair,  animal,  not  manufactured  

Free 

Free 

1  POft 

i  ob  y 

Hides  of  cattle,  raw  or  uncured,  or  dried,  salted  or 

pickled  

Free 

Free 

1590 

TTnnpy    fiTirl    TirTi  ntct  nnnc 

Free 

Free 

1593 

Free 

Free 

1594 

India  rubber,  crude  and  scrap  

Free 

Free 

1597 

Iron  ore  

1601 

Junk,  old  

Free 

Free 

1606 

Leather :  all  n.s.p.f. ;  harness,  saddles,  and  saddlery 

(except  metal  parts)  n.s.p.f...  . 

Free  (d) 

Free 

1607 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather  

Free 

Free 

1609 

Limestone-rock  asphalt;  asphaltum  and  bitumen.... 

Free 

Free 

1616 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical  wood  pulp, 

unbleached  or  bleached  

Free 

Free 

1619 

Minerals,  crude,  n.s.p.f  

Free 

Free 

(d)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 

(i)  Cream  separators,  free  if  valued  at  not  exceeding  $75  ;  otherwise  not  specified. 
(j)  On  reciprocal  basis;  otherwise  dutiable  at  same  rate  as  levied  on  the  United  States 
product. 

46195 1 — 2 1 
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COMPARISON   OF  Dl  TIES  WHERE  ONLY  1913  TARIFF  CONCERNED —  Concluded 


Tariff 

Item  No. 
1029 

1638 
1G34 

1640 
I'M  S 
1C45 
1646 
1651 
1652 
1656 

1660 
1662 

1666 
1667 

1672 
1677 
16S0 
1681 
16S8 
1693 
1697 
Ex  1700 


1701 
1702 


Commodity 

Oil  cake  

Oil  cuke  meal  

oils:  petroleum,  and  distillates  

Ores  of  gold,  silver,  or  nickel;  nickel  matte;  ores  of 
platinum  metals.  .  

Phosphates,  crude  and  apatite  

1  Master  rock  or  gypsum,  crude  

Muriate  of  potash,  crude  potash  salts,  n.s.p.f  

Potassium,  nitrate  or  saltpetre,  crude  

Rag  pulp;  paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description.. 

Rennet,  raw  or  prepared  

Sea  herring,  fresh,  and  smelts  and  tuna  fish,  fresh, 
frozen,  or  packed  in  ice.  

Shingles  *  

Shrimps,  lobsters,  and  other  shell-fish,  fresh,  frozen, 
packed  in  ice,  or  prepared  or  preserved,  n.s.p.f. .  . 

Skins,  raw  and  hides,  n.s.p.f  

Sodium :  nitrate,  sulphate,  crude,  or  salt  cake,  and 
niter  cake  

Standard  newsprint  paper  

Sulphur  and  sulphur  ore  

Tapioca;  tapioca  flour,  and  cassava  

Tar  and  pitch  of  wood  

Turpentine,  gum  and  spirits  of,  and  rosin  

Wax,  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral,  n.s.p.f  

All  barbed  wire,  whether  plain  or  galvanized  

Logs ;  timber,  round,  unmanufactured,  hewn,  sided 
or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing ;  pulp  woods ; 
round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building 
wharves ;  firewood,  handle  bolts,  shingle  bolts ; 
sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  not 
further  manufactured  than  sawed,  planed  and 
tongued  and  grooved ;  clapboards,  laths,  ship  tim- 
ber, all  n.s.p.f  

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telegraph  poles..  .. 

Pickets,  palings,  and  staves  


Former 

New 

Tariff 

Tariff 

1913 

1922 

Free 

Free 

15%  ad  val. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

Free 

Free 

Free  (m) 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

12%  (7c) 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free  (d) 

Free 

Free  (d) 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 
10%  ad  val. 
Free 


Free  (I) 

Free 

Free 


NEW  TARIFF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

Xew  York,  September  23,  1922. — What  is  known  as  the  Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff  Bill  finally  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  received 
the  President's  signature  on  September  21,  the  provisions  of  the  new  legislation 
becoming  effective  at  midnight  of  that  date.  The  act  will  be  designated  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922,  and  its  preamble  describes  it  as  "An  Act  to  provide  revenue,  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes."  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  law  will  result  in  an  annual 
revenue  of  10,000  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  $87,000,000  will  come 

from  imports  on  sugar,  over  $60,000,000  from  raw  wool,  and  $35,000,000  from  tobacco. 

METHOD  OF  VALUATION 

The  method  of  valuation  on  imports  for  duty  purposes  remains  unchanged.  The 
proposal  to  establish  so-called  American  valuation  for  duty  purposes  was  abandoned 
and  the  method  of  foreign  valuation  retained.  The  value  for  duty  purposes  under 
the  act  must  either  be  the  foreign  value  or  the  export  value — whichever  is  higher. 
The  foreign  value  is  the  price  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  at 
which  similar  merchandise  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  country  from 

(cZ)  Not  exactly  the  same  classification. 

(kj  If  valued  above  2|  cents  per  pound;  otherwise  free. 

(I)  President  given  power  to  negotiate  with  country  imposing  export  duty  in  case  of 
lumber  planed  on  one  or  more  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  after  which  provision  is  made 
for  levying  import  duties  equal  to  export  duty  of  such  country. 

(m)  Free,  after  three  years;  until  then  lie  lb.  on  potash  content. 
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which  exported,  and  the  export  value  is  the  price  at  the  time  of  exportation  at  which 
such  merchandise  is  offered  to  purchasers  in  the  country  from  which  exported  for 
exportation  to  the  United  States. 

If  neither  the  foreign  value  nor  the  export  value  can  be  ascertained  the  duty 
will  be  assessed  on  the  so-called  United  States  value.  The  United  States  value  of 
imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price  at  which  similar  imported  merchandise  is 
offered  for  sale,  ready  for  delivery,  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  exportation 
of  the  imported  merchandise,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  with  allowance  made  for  duty,  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  delivery,  a 
commission  not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  if  any  has  been  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid 
on  goods  secured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  or  profits  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  and 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  general  expenses,  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  on  purchased 
goods. 

POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ! 

The  new  act  also  contains  provisions  empowering  the  President  to  increase  the 
rates  of  duty  up  to  50  per  cent  on  articles  the  product  of  foreign  competing  countries, 
where  investigation  ascertains  that  differences  in  costs  of  production  of  the  articles 
in  the  United  States  and  of  like  articles  in  competing  foreign  countries  are  not 
equalized  by  the  duties  fixed  in  the  act. 

If  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  cannot  be  equalized  by  proceeding 
under  the  foregoing,  the  President  is  further  empowered  to  issue  a  proclamation 
causing  the  ad  valorem  or  other  duties  to  be  based  on  the  American  selling  price  of 
a  similar  competitive  article  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  America  a 
selling  price  is  defined  as  including  all  costs  incidental  to  placing  the  article  packed 
ready  for  delivery  for  sale  in  the  United  States  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities 
at  the  time  of  exportation  of  the  imported  article. 

The  proposal  to  empower  the  President  to  negotiate  for  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  other  countries  with  a, view  to  granting  concessions  in  the  United  States  tariff 
in  return  for  concessions  from  those  countries  is  not  embodied  in  the  new  act. 

CANADIAN    PRODUCTS  AFFECTED 

One  of  the  principal  tariff  features  of  the  new  act  is  the  increased  protection 
extended  to  agricultural  products  which  will  still  further  affect  the  volume  of  some 
Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States  already  affected  by  the  Emergency  Tariff 
Act,  which  became  law  in  May  of  1921  and  was  designed  as  a  temporary  measure 
pending  the  passage  of  the  present  act. 

CHANGES   IN  ,WOOL  DUTIES 

The  new  tariff  deals  very  completely  with  the  woollen  industry,  subdividing  the 
raw  materials  and  products  extensively.  The  Emergency  Tariff  dealt  only  with 
clothing  wools,  to  differentiate  frcm  carpet  wools,  and  it  is  with  this  branch  of  the 
industry  that  Canada  is  more  concerned.  The  Emergency  Tariff  also  grouped  all 
clothing  wools  together,  but  the  new  tariff  subdivides  them  according  to  origin,  viz: 
(a)  wool,  not  improved  by  admixture  of  Merino  or  English  blood,  etc.;  (fe)  wools 
and  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  etc.  In  defining  washed,  unwashed  or  scoured  wools 
the  definitions  are  the  same  in  both  tariff  acts.  Under  the  Emergency  Tariff  all 
unwashed  clothing  wool  was  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  pound,  and  in  the  case  of  sheep 
wool  the  new  tariff  has  lowered  the  rate  to  12  cents,  but  the  rate  for  special  wool, 
such  as  Angora,  has  been  increased  for  washed  and  unwashed  to  31  cents  per  pound! 
For  washed  wool— that  is  wools  which  have  been  washed  with  water  only  on  the 
sheep's  back  or  on  the  skin— the  duty  has  been  lowered  from  30  cents  to  18  cents 
per  pound,  and  for  scoured  wool  the  rate  has  been  lowered  from  45  cents  per  pound 
to  24  cents. 
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The  Ernergency  Tariff  also  provided  for  doubling  the  rates  of  duties  up  to  45 
cents  pet  pound,  where  the  wool  had  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  original  lleece,  but  this  provision  does. not  appear  in  the  new 
tariff. 

In  both  tlic  Emergency  and  the  present  Tariff  Acts  provision  is  made  for  impos- 
ing Further  duties  OH  wool  or  hair  which  has  been  advanced  in  any  manner  beyond 
the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  including  tops,  but  not  further  advanced  than 
roving.  The  Emergency  Act  provided  for  the  imposition  of  a  further  duty  of  45 
oentfl  per  pound  which  in  the  new  act  is  changed  to  a  rate  of  33  cents  per  pound, 
and  i?t)  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  DIRECTORY 

The  Canadian  Exporters'  Directory,  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  about  a  year,  has  just  been  despatched 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  abroad,  to  be  used 
by  them  in  connection  with  the  work  of  developing  Canadian  export  trade.  In  those 
countries  where  Canada  is  not  represented  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the  British  Government,  British  Consular  Officers 
co-operate  with  the  Department  and  are  also  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Directory. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  firms  listed  in  this  Directory  have  an  advantage  in  the 
export  field. 

With  a  view  to  augmenting  the  Directory,  it  is  requested  that  firms  who  issue 
gues  should  supply  the  office  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
With  copies,  or,  where  no  catalogues  are  issued,  with  a  complete  list  of  products  handled, 
both  for  export  and  internal  trade.  This  information  will  be  available  when 
inquiries  are  received,  both  from  abroad  or  from  domestic  sources,  and  will  be  of 
mutual  advantage  to  the  firms  listed  and  to  the  Department.  The  Directory,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  but  a  nucleus  of  what  it  will  be  in  the  future.  Additions 
will  be  made  to  it  constantly,  as  new  products  are  listed  with  the  Department.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  1,730  firms  entered,  covering  a  total  of  2,400  commodities. 

FINANCIAL  AND  MARKET  REPORT  ON  BRAZIL  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 

AUGUST 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

During  the  month  of  August  the  milreis  weakened,  declining  gradually  from 
7.310  to  7.530  to  the  dollar. 

There  is  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  activity  of  the  buying  market.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  movement  in  the  way  of  commodities  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  upkeep  of  railways,  public  utilities  and  improvements.  The  merchant  finds 
that  the  public  are  not  yet  inclined  to  purchase  while  the  milreis  remains  at  its  present 
low  level.  Importers  are  cutting  down  their  stocks  in  many  commodities,  and  are 
very  reluctant  to  buy  outright  and  stock  on  the  chance  of  future  sales.  They  find 
that  capital  tied  up  in  long  held  merchandise  is  proving  too  costly. 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months  ending  June  show  an 
increase  in  exports  for  the  same  period  for  1921  of  $21,546,290,  or  nearly  19  per  cent. 
Imports,  however,  show  a  shrinkage  of  $69,131,620,  or  42  per  cent.  This  gives  a 
balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  exports  of  $40,820,500  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922, 
as  compared  with  an  adverse  balance  of  $49,857,420  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Such  figures  are  encouraging  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade,  and  should  go  far  in  helping,  before  long,  the  re-establishment  of  the  milreis 
to  its  former  value. 
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MARKET  FOR  GARDEN  AND  FARM  HAND  TOOLS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  August  31,  1922. — In  a  report  on  agricultural  machinery  which 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  890  (February  21,  1921)  mention 
was  made  of  the  prevalence  of  small  farms  in  Belgium.  The  existence  of  such  small 
holdings  results  in  a  considerable  demand  for  hand  tools  for  farm  use.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  demand  is  filled  by  cheap  low-grade 
implements  made  in  Belgium  or  imported  from  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  in  such  lines  as  hay  forks,  manure  forks,  hoes,  rakes 
and  potato  hooks,  Canadian  and  American  factories  manufacture  three  grades,  the 
lowest  grade  is  saleable  here  on  the  basis  of  quality,  Canadian  third  grade  being 
much  better  than  the  local  European  brands  on  the  market.  German  and  Czecho- 
Slovakian  tools  come  in  without  handles,  and  the  local  handles  with  which  they  are 
fitted  are  very  inferior.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  principal  types  of  Canadian 
and  American  hand  tools  for  farm  and  garden  use,  which  enjoy  a  fair  demand  in 
Belgium.  In  lines  of  forks,  hoes  and  rakes,  Canadian  goods  are  already  established 
on  the  market. 

FORKS,  RAKES  AND  HOES 

Figures  1  and  3  show  types  of  manure  forks  suitable  for  the  Belgian  market. 
These  are  four-tined,  the  tines  being  12  inches  long  with  53-inch  handles.  The  plain 
handle  sells  at  9.75  francs  each,  the  D  handle  at  10.50  francs,  and  the  T  handle  at 
12.50  francs. 

Figure  2  shows  an  ordinary  type  of  hay  fork,  bronze  finished,  with  two  or  three 
tines,  full  polished.  The  tines  vary  in  length  from  7  to  12  inches,  and  the  handles 
from  3  feet  9  inches  to  7  feet  8|  inches.  A  three-tined  model  with  12-inch  tines, 
handle  5  feet  11  inches,  sells  at  9  francs  each. 

There  is  also  a  good  market  for  hoes  such  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  These  also 
come  in  bronze  finish  and  weigh  18  to  24  pounds  the  dozen.  The  blades  come  in  6-f 
7-  and  8-inch  sizes,  the  handles  are  4  feet  3  inches  long,  and  the  price  8.25  francs 
each. 

Figure  5  shows  an  iron  rake  of  light  pattern,  in  enamel  finish,  with  single  shank 
and  fourteen  teeth  and  5-foot  6-inch  handle,  the  whole  weighing  approximately  27 
pounds  the  dozen.  These  also  come  with  eight,  ten  and  twelve  teeth,  prices  varying 
from  4.70  to  6  francs,  according  to  the  number  of  teeth.  The  illustration  shows  a 
rake  with  straight  teeth,  but  the  trade  shows  a  preference  for  a  curved-tooth  model. 

Figure  6  shows  a  steel  potato  hook  with  bent  head  and  broad  oval  tines,  coming 
in  light  and  heavy  weights,  25,  30,  41  and  44  pounds  to  the  dozen.  This  enjoys  a 
good  demand  here. 

There  is  also  a  small  sale  for  hand  cultivators  of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  7, 
but  these  do  not  sell  as  well  as  the  lines  mentioned  above. 

CHEAP  CONTINENTAL  TOOLS  SUIT  THE  DEMAND 

While  there  is  a  large  demand  for  forks  for  sugar  beets,  fitted  with  knobbed 
tines,  also  coal  forks,  it  would  appear  that  these  are  not  made  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  in  the  cheap  grades  demanded.  With  regard  to  shovels  and  spades, 
Canadian  and  American  prices  and  quality  are  too  high  for  this  country.  The  type 
of  spade  used  is  illustrated  in  Figure  15. 

Amongst  other  cheap  low-grade  articles  coming  under  this  category  may  be 
mentioned  small  sickles,  shears,  plant  trowels,  and  other  small  flower-transplanting 
equipment.  For  instance,  an  ll£-inch  trowel  in  sheet  steel  retails  at  2.55  francs 
each.  Small  sickles  retail  from  1.95  to  2.95  francs  each.  A  steel  garden  spade  with 
11^-inch  blade  retails  for  16  francs  each,  and  ordinary  garden  shears,  21  inches  over 
all,  for  13.90  francs  each. 
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PRUNING  SHEARS 

There  is  a  very  considerable  demand  in  Belgium  for  rose  and  pruning  shears  of 
the  types  illustrated  in  Figures  8  and  9.  To  understand  this  demand,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  rear  of  nearly  every  Belgian  house  is  to  be  found  a  small 
or  medium  sized  walled  garden.  These  gardens  are  usually  formal  in  nature,  con- 
taining in  addition  to  flowers,  rose  bushes,  flowering  shrubs,  and  climbing  shrubs  or 
trees  trained  to  the  walls  to  economize  space  and  to  benefit  by  the  reflected  heat  of 
the  wall.  These  require  continual  pruning.  Figure  8  shows  a  rose  shear  with  mal- 
leable handles  and  steel  blade  riveted  to  the  handle,  weighing  4|  ounces,  and  coming 
one  dozen  to  the  box.  These  are  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  and  are  priced  from 
8.50  to  11  francs  each.  An  8i-inch  model,  nickelled,  sells  at  14.50  francs  each. 
Figure  9  shows  an  8£-inch  priming  shear,  concord  pattern,  in  a  cheaper  quality,  made 
with  bolt  and  nut  and  steel  blade.  This  is  japanned  finished  and  is  supplied  with 
spiral  spring  at  6.50  francs  each.  A  pruning  shear  8J  inches  long  with  parrot  peak 
blade  and  volute  spring  is  a  good  seller  at  9.50  francs  each.  Competition  is  French, 
but  American  models  are  being  successfully  sold. 

LAWN  MOWERS 

There  is  a  limited  market  in  Belgium  for  lawn  mowers.  This  is  not  as  great  as 
might  be  supposed  on  first  consideration,  owing  to  certain  local  conditions.  The 
front  lawn  is  practically  non-existent  in  Belgium.  It  is  true  that  on  certain  streets 
on  the  outlying  parts  of  the  larger  cities  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  houses 
may  be  built  back  from  the  street,  and  these  houses  may  boast  of  a  small  courtyard 
or  garden  in  the  front  of  the  house.  These  are  too  small,  however,  to  require  lawn 
mowers,  and  the  grass  is  either  uncut,  cut  with  shears,  or  planted  with  a  type  of 
green  moss  known  as  mousse  which  remains  short.  In  the  smaller  gardens  at  the 
rear  of  houses  the  space  is  mostly  taken  up  with  flowers  and  shrubs  and  formal 
paths.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  larger  houses  have  very  large  grounds,  even  in 
the  central  portions  of  the  larger  cities.  In  these  cases  it  is  surprising  in  how  many 
cases  grass  remains  uncut.  There  is,  however,  commencing  to  be  a  certain  sale  for 
American-type  lawn  mowers  in  widths  of  10  to  18  inches,  varying  in  price  from  75 
francs  for  the  narrowest  type  to  130  francs  for  the  largest  machine.  The  machine 
illustrated  in  Figure  10  is  a  well-known  brand  of  American  machine  with  brass 
bearings  and  8-inch  wheel  with  raised  rim.  It  has  three  blades  and  the  reel  is  Sc- 
inches. The  reel  shaft  runs  in  best-quality  brass  bearings  and  the  machine  comes 
in  10-,  12-,  14-  and  16-inch  cut,  priced  at  75  to  88  francs  each,  according  to  width  of 
cut.  In  the  shops  inspected  the  smallest  size  was  most  in  evidence.  This  can  be 
readily  understood  in  view  of  the  small  areas  to  be  mown. 

Figure  11  shows  a  more  expensive  machine,  with  four-blade  cutting  reel,  6  inches 
in  diameter,  running  in  high-grade  dust-proof  ball  bearings.  It  is  fitted  with  machine 
screw  adjustment  of  cutter  bar  and  is  in  sizes  of  12  to  18  inches,  priced  from  110 
to  130  francs  each,  according  to  width  of  cut.  There  is  a  certain  demand  for  this 
machine  for  the  larger  grounds. 

SPRAYERS 

General  purpose  sprays  are  in  good  demand  in  Belgium.  One  firm  advertises 
that  20,000  of  their  machines  are  in  use  in  Belgium  in  the  public  services  and  by 
owners  of  farms,  vineyards,  hothouses,  orchards,  truck  farms,  and  mushroom  beds. 
The  type  of  machine  in  question  is  shown  in  Figure  13.  Such  machines  are  also 
used  for  disinfecting  and  white-washing  garden  walls,  stables,  breweries  and  malt- 
houses,  factories,  and  other  buildings.  These  machines  can  whitewash  100  square 
metres  in  ten  minutes.  The  usual  type  is  supplied  with  various  attachments,  and 
the  model  illustrated  sells  for  210  francs  retail,  with  an  extra  charge  of  60  francs 
for  extension.    Various  other  types  of  small  sprayers  are  also  used. 

Figure  14  shows  a  two-litre  spray  retailing  at  70  francs,  while  Figure  12  shows 
another  type  at  95  francs. 
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It  would  appear  from  reference  to  Canadian  catalogues  that  similar  types  of 
re  made  Ln  Canada,  and  this  office  would  be  glad  to  receive  illustrations 
and  price  lists  from  firms  interested. 

The  prices  quoted  in  this  report,  where  not  specified  as  retail,  are  wholesale  and 
earrv  a  10  per  cent  discount. 

DUTY 

A  !  the  implement^  and  tools  shown  in  this  report  are  grouped  for  customs  pur- 
under  linn  <">:>  of  the  Belgian  Tariff,  "Machines,  J\Iecaniques  et  outiles." 
When  casl  iron  predominates,  the  duty  is  12  francs  the  100  kilos.  When  steel  or 
iron  im>t  ea<t)  predominates,  the  duty  is  24  francs  the  100  kilos.  Tools  in  which 
brass  or  copper  predominate  pay  72  francs  the  100  kilos. 

The  fork-,  hoos,  rakes,  and  potato  hooks  shown  pay  24  francs  the  100  kilos. 

When  machines  are  shipped  dismounted,  the  customs  require  a  plan  of  the 
machine  showing  the  number  and  weight  of  each  piece.  Spare  parts  pay  duty 
separately,  according  to  material  predominating  in  the  part. 

MEANS  OF  SELLING  TO  BELGIUM 

Agricultural  goods,  forks,  rakes,  hoes,  etc.,  have  to  be  stocked  in  Belgium  during 
January  and  February,  and  offers  should  be  made  well  in  advance  of  this  period. 

The  tools  illustrated   in   this  report  are,  generally   speaking,  brought  in  by 
importers  of  hand  tools  for  the  carpentry  and  mechanical  trades.    Lists  of  such 
importers  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  can 
ined    on    application   to   the   Director,   Commercial   Intelligence  Service, 
's  resell  to  departmental  stores,  retailers  in  garden  supplies  in  the  cities,  and 
hardware'  and  farm  implement  dealers  in  the  small  villages  throughout  the  country. 

ft&dian  firms  can  either  make  direct  offers  to  these  firms,  or  send  actual 
samples  and  full  data  to  this  office,  when  an  active  effort  will  be  made  to  interest 
suitable  firms  in  their  agency. 

Exporters  should  always  specify  their  conditions  of  sale,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  grant  their  agency  to  a  satisfactory  firm  in  Belgium. 
Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp  or  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard.  If  the  latter,  current 
eastbound  ocean  freights  should  be  invariably  mentioned  without  responsibility  and 
for  the  information  of  the  prospective  importer.  This  information  is  frequently 
omitted  and  the  first  step  in  salesmanship,  that  of  awakening  the  interest  of  the 

brter,  is  thereby  neglected.  Belgian  firms  are  not  interested  in  Canadian  inland 
quotations.  They  must  have  a  seaboard  quotation  at  least  with  an  estimate  of  ocean 
freight. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  September  14,  1922. — With  the  exception  of  the  activity  in  the 
export  coal  trade,  business  generally  continues  quiet  and  featureless,  and  there  is 
little  sign  of  any  marked  change  in  the  near  future.  As  regards  foreign  business, 
the  figures  both  of  imports  and  exports  for  August  were  practically  the  same  as  the 
July  returns,  and  wholesale  prices  have  exhibited  practically  no  deviation  for  some 
months  past. 

As  regards  coal,  the  demand  from  the  United  States,  which  has  now  spread  to 
Canada,  continued  heavy  during  August,  when  total  shipments  to  all  countries 
aggregated  6,146,121  tons,  practically  double  those  of  August,  1921,  and  while  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  has  caused  a  slackening  of  inquiries,  the  opinion  is  generally 
held  that  the  United  States  must  be  an  importer  of  coal  for  some  months  to  come. 

The  same  cause  is  indirectly  responsible  for  August  shipments  of  pig-iron  to 
the  United  States  totalling  22,987  tons  against  832  in  August,  1921. 
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The  fuel  difficulty  which  the  strike  in  the  United  States  has  created  in  Canada 
has  resulted  in  Welsh  and  other  coal  owners  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  permanent  export  trade  in  anthracite,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  reports  of  several  representatives  who  have  visited  the  Dominion  are  hopeful. 
The  considerable  export  of  textile  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  also  well  maintained. 

While  manufacturing  generally  remains  in  a  depressed  condition,  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials  continues  to  expand,  which  is  of  course  a  favourable  feature. 

The  news  that  a  bumper  grain  crop  is  assured  in  Canada  has  given  great  satis- 
faction to  United  Kingdom  importers,  although  the  wide  divergence  of  the  estimates 
of  the  yield,  which  vary  according  to  different  authorities  from  297,000,000  to 
388,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  causes  considerable  confusion  to  a  trade  which  is  largely 
pased  upon  statistics  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  offi- 
cial trade  returns  that  receipts  of  wheat  from  Canada  in  August  aggregated  2,813,000 
cwt.  against  1,080,300  cwt.  in  1921,  and  that  arrivals  for  the  eight  months  are  prac- 
tically double  of  last  year.  Upon  the  other  hand,  consignments  of  both  barley  and 
oats  for  the  same  period  mark  some  decline. 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  nour  during  the  eight  months  totalled  4,105,040  cwt. 
against  3,898,525  cwt.  last  year.  Cheese  also  shows  a  shrinkage  of  about  one-third 
from  the  previous  year,  Canada's  share  for  the  eight  months  only  reaching  420,547 
cwt.  compared  with  1,127,916  cwt.  supplied  from  New  Zealand.  Receipts  of  Cana- 
dian butter,  however,  were  larger  in  August,  although  from  January  up  to  the  end 
of  that  month  Canada  had  only  supplied  83,032  cwt.  out  of  a  total  of  3,062,135  cwt. 
from  all  sources.  Salmon  has  also  fallen  away,  Canada  having  supplied  only  36,687 
cwt.  out  of  348,450  cwt.  which  has  come  in  during  the  eight  months. 

While  the  timber  trade  remains  quiet,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  imports 
from  Canada  show  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year,  having  more  than  doubled 
under  the  various  categories.  Consignments  of  mechanical  wet  wood-pulp  from 
Canada  are  also  up,  and  a  development  of  particular  interest  is  the  arrival  in  August 
of  83,560  cwt.  of  newsprint  from  the  Dominion,  while  receipts  of  packing  and  wrap- 
ping paper  for  the  eight  months  total  69,102  cwt.  as  compared  with  10,863  in  1921. 

A  DELAYED  HARVEST  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  September  11,  1922. — The  wet,  sunless  weather  which  generally  pre- 
vailed throughout  August  retarded  the  ripening  of  the  cereal  crops  and  hindered  har- 
vesting, while  heavy  crops  were  badly  laid  in  places.  Roots  benefited  and  aftermaths 
made  good  progress,  but  dry  sunny  weather  was  on  the  1st  September  much  needed 
for  all  crops  and  farming  operations. 

This  is  the  summing  up  of  the  crop  situation  in  England  and  Wales  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  while  the  first  ten  days  of  September  have  been  almost 
rainless,  cold  winds  and  dark  skies  have  kept  the  temperature  low  and  greatly  delayed 
harvesting,  the  ultimate  results  of  which  it  is  still,  under  existing  conditions,  impos- 
sible to  foresee. 

In  any  case,  the  unfavourable  conditions  have  reduced  the  estimated  yields  of  a 
month  ago,  the  figures  given  being  as  follows: — 

September  Forecast    August  Forecast 


Quar-ters  Quarters 

Wheat                                                                          7,600,000  7,880,000 

Barley                                                                       5,110,000  5,090,000 

•  Oats                                                                          9,350,000  9,290,000 

Beans                                                                          890,000  920,000 

Peas                                                                            310,000  340,000 


While  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  wheat  is  threshing  out  well,  the  drop  in 
cereal  prices  and  the  absolute  slump  in  the  price  of  potatoes  render  the  immediate 
outlook  for  the  farmer  a  cheerless  one 
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Concerning  potatoes,  (ho  main  crops  continue  healthy  and  vigorous  generally, 
ami  the  yichl  should  be  nearly  a  record  one,  but  unfortunately  the  compensation 
which  might  otherwise  be  afforded  to  fanners  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  position 
whereby  potatoes  generally  are  being  sold  wholesale  at  prices  which  average  about 
One-quarter  of  the  values  which  ruled  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  present  quota- 
tions for  the  host  varieties  being  from  55s.  to  65s.  per  ton,  with  supply  greatly  in 
exee  ;s  i  demand. 

[t<  ins  gleaned  from  the  Government  agricultural  report  are: — 

Wheal  is  Less  promising  in  all  parts  of  the  country  than  a  month  ago,  and  the 
go  estimated  yield  has  dropped  from  32  to  31  bushels  per  acre.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  in  the  southern  half  of  England  had 
been  cut,  but  very  little  had  been  carried  away.  The  quality  of  barley  has  also 
deteriorated,  and  harvesting  is  more  backward  than  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Winter 
re  a  fair  crop,  but  spring  sown  are  poor.  Good  progress  is  being  made  with 
harvesting  of  winter  oats. 

The  3  Leld  of  both  winter  and  spring  sown  beans  will  be  light,  while  peas  are  only 
a  moderate  crop. 

The  wet  August  improved  roots  generally,  but  sunshine  is  now  much  needed. 
As  to  hay,  continuous  wet  weather  has  greatly  protracted  operations  and  hay- 
making in  ninny  districts  was  not  completed  even  at  the  end  of  August.  Where 
crop  was  got  in  in  good  condition,  but  the  greater  part  is  moderate 
r.    The  rain  has  made  the  aftermath  plentiful,  but  unless  the  weather  improves, 
Becond  cuts  will  not  be  taken  generally.    The  yield  of  seeds  hay  is  now  estimated  at 
_    I   r  ci  at,  and  of  meadow,  15  per  cent  below  average.    The  demand  for  first  quality 
ami  meadow  hay  has  remained  steady,  while  that  for  medium  qualities  has 
improved.    Trices  so  far  have  not  made  any  abnormal  advance,  current  London  quota- 
for  wholesale  transactions  being  155s.  for  clover,  140s.  for  meadow,  and  150s.  for 
mixture  and  sainfoin. 

Cultivation  generally  is  very  backward  owing  to  the  late  harvest. 

Hops. — Wet  weather,  cold  nights  and  lack  of  sunshine  have  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cones,  which  are  generally  reported  to  be  rather  small.  On  the  whole 
an  average  yield  of  about  12  cwt.  per  aere  is  expected  in  the  southeastern  districts, 
and  about  8  cwt.  per  acre  in  the  western  districts,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  26,330 
acres  of  the  English  crop  will  average  about  11  cwt.  per  acre. 

As  to  fruit,  it  is  reported  that  dessert  apples  are  slow  in  maturing  and  generally 
ot  colouring  well,  while  yields  are  likely  to  be  below  average.  Cooking  apples 
show  a  wide  range  in  different  districts  and  are  generally  below  average  except  in  the 
West  of  England.  There  are  good  crops  of  pears,  and  both  plums  and  damsons  are 
making  prolific  yields. 

INDIA  HAS  WHEAT  CROP  OF  OVER  350  MILLION  BUSHELS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  August  21,  1922. — Tt  is  probable  that  this  year  Canada  will  have  to 
concede  to  India  second  place  among  the  world's  great  wheat-producing  countries. 
The  Final  General  Memorandum  on  the  Wheat  Crop  of  1921-22  issued  this  week  by 
the  Government  of  India  shows  that  India's  last  wheat  crop,  most  of  which  was 
harvested  in  ^March-April  of  the  current  calendar  year,  has  been  one  of  the  hest  in 
recent  years.  The  total  yield  of  9,813,000  long  tons  or  more  than  350,000,000  bushels 
is  no  less  than  46  per  cent  greater  than  last  year's  crop  of  6,706,000  tons,  while  the 
total  area  is  reported  as  28,234,000  acres  as  compared  with  25,783,000  acres  last 
year.  This  year's  crop  is  well  over  the  average  yield  of  9,230,000  tons  for  the 
preceding  five  years,  and  only  some  400,000  tons  behind  the  record  figure  of  10,236,000 
tons  for  the  season  1916-17. 
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AVERAGE  YIELD  13  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1922  was  779  pounds,  as  compared  with  583  pounds 
per  acre  in  1921.  Over  40  per  cent  of  this  year's  total  crop  was  grown  in  the  Punjab, 
a  province  in  the  North  West  of  India,  where  the  average  yield  was  939  pounds  or 
15^  bushels  per  acre.  The  province  of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  however,  took  first  place  in 
India  as  far  as  average  yield  is  concerned,  with  1,079  pounds  per  acre.  The  greatest 
increase  in  total  yield  over  last  year  was  in  the  province  of  Sind  near  the  North 
West  Frontier,  where  135,000  tons  were  harvested  as  compared  with  70,000  tons  last 
year.  The  development  of  irrigation  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  growing  volume 
of  wheat  in  Northwest  India. 

INDTA  NOW   CEASING  TO  IMPORT  WHEAT 

During  recent  years  India  has  been  a  wheat  exporter  to  any  great  extent  only 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1918,  when  1,454,000  tons  were  exported.  Of 
this  total  921,000  tons  went  to  Egypt,  369,000  tons  to  continental  Europe,  and  73,000 
tons  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  export  movement  was  the  result  of  India's 
"  bumper  crop "  of  1917  when  some  380,000,000  bushels  were  harvested.  In  the 
following  fiscal  year  476,000  tons  were  exported  almost  entirely  to  Egypt.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1919-20  no  wheat  was  exported;  in  1920-21,  238,000  tons  were  exported; 
and  in  1921-22,  81,000  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1922,  over  440,000  tons  of  wheat  were 
imported  almost  entirely  from  Australia,  while  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  148,000 
tons  were  imported.  During  the  three  months  April  to  June,  1922,  imports  amounted 
to  only  11,000  tons  into  the  whole  of  India. 

In  view  therefore  of  this  year's  splendid  wheat  crop  and  India's  wheat  move- 
ments in  the  past,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  India  will  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  cease  to  be  a  wheat  importer,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  small  percentage  of 
this  year's  crop  may  be  exported.  The  embargo  on  the  export  of  wheat  from  India 
imposed  last  year  by  the  Government  in  an  effort  to  prevent  any  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food  is  still  in  effect,  but  the  wheat  interests  of  Northwest  India  are  now 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  remove  the  embargo.  Assuming 
the  removal  of  this  embargo,  it  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  India's  exports  of  this 
season's  crop  will  be  large.  The  Indian  cultivator  is  very  cautious  and  conservative, 
and  he  never  feels  safe  unless  he  has  a  reserve  of  from  six  to  twelve  months'  supply 
of  wheat  on  hand.  There  were  practically  no  wheat  reserves  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  farmers  at  the  beginning  of  this  year's  harvest,  and  it  is  therefore  expected 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  year's  yield  will  be  available  for  export.  Another 
good  crop  next  year  will  probably  be  necessary  to  create  a  sufficient  surplus  of  wheat 
over  domestic  requirements  to  admit  of  any  export  movement.  At  any  rate  India 
has  for  the  time  being  ceased  to  be  a  wheat  importer  and  more  Australian  grain  is 
therefore  freed  for  the  Liverpool  market.  Indian  wheat  will  probably  not  appear  in 
the  world's  markets  this  year,  but  given  another  good  season,  several  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  Indian  wheat,  will  be  available  for  export.  Moisture  conditions  for  the 
germination  of  next  season's  crop  are  favourable  and  point  to  another  good  yield  of 
wheat  next  spring. 
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CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Thadi:  Com MissuiNKii  G.  B.  Stevens 
II 

AGRICUISTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

The  (Jemand  for  commodities  under  this  head  is  too  slight  to  be  classified 
Beparatel;  in  iho  customs  tariff,  hence  statistics  of  import  are  not  available.  There 
(cultural  machinery  of  any  note  in  nse  in  the  colony  at  present,  except  a 
number  of  small  sugar  mills  of  the  0  to  12  barrel  per  day  type.  As  cane  rations  for 
many  years  consecutively  in  this  colony,  and  other  sparse  agricultural  crops  do  not 
require  any  particular  preparation  of  the  ground,  the  imports  of  the  principal  types 
of  agricultural  machinery  are  negligible. 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  spades,  shovels,  and  picks.  The  English  type 
of  dirfc-woridng  tools  is  the  more  popular,  owing  to  the  amount  of  punishment  that 
-h  t< h-]s  will  endure  from  ignorant  labourers.  A  very  good  quality  of  British 
spade  of  the  square  shape  retails  in  British  Honduras  at  $1  each  (with  handles),  and 
this  i<  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  spade  in  the  country.  Picks  are  largely  American, 
supplied  by  a  Connecticut  firm  that  specializes  in  Spanish- American  trade.  The 
machetes  or  cutlasses,  the  ubiquitous  tool  of  infinite  uses,  also  an  inheritance  from 
the  era  of  naval  exploitation,  are  English  in  origin  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
so.  German  machetes  have  not  reappeared  as  yet.  The  chicle  bleeders,  however, 
have  been  buying  a  new  machete  of  late,  which  is  very  popular.  It  is  made  in  the 
United  States,  has  a  sabre-like  balance  with  broadened  tips,  and  comes  painted  in 
satisfying  shade  of  red.  Its  price,  however,  is  double  that  of  standard  English  types, 
and  it  is  improbable  that  this  innovation  will  make  very  much  headway. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  woven  wire  and  barbed  wire.  Woven  wire  is  required 
in  sizes  from  24  to  50  inches  wide  and  in  10-rod  rolls.  A  few  odd  rolls  of  Canadian 
wire  were  seen,  generally  purchased  through  New  York  houses.  There  is  likewise  a 
fair  demand  for  barbed  wire,  but  this  commodity  is  handled  almost  exclusively  in 
British  Honduras  by  the  American  steel  combine  and  competition  would  be  almost 
impossible. 

AUTOMOBILES    AND   AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

Because  of  the  waterbound  nature  of  the  coastal  area  of  British  Honduras  and 
the  lack  of  development  in  the  interior,  surfaced  roads  are  almost  non-existent  in 
this  colony,  except  at  Corosal  in  the  north,  and  even  here  the  mileage  is  very  limited. 
In  the  entire  colony  there  is  not  more  than  forty  miles  of  surfaced  roads,  and  the 
negligible  business  in  motor  vehicles  is  therefore  explained.  In  the  colony  there  are 
less  than  a  hundred  cars,  almost  entirely  Eords,  and  it  is  improbable  that  this  number 
will  be  increased  to  any  extent  in  the  near  future.  The  Goodrich  tires  are  the 
largest  sellers,  and  there  are  so  few  calls  for  automobile  accessories  that  no  import- 
ance can  be  attached  to  the  demand  at  all. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Cement. — The  demand  for  cement  in  a  normal  year  runs  from  3,000  to  5,000 
barrels  in  this  colony,  almost  all  of  which  is  used  upon  Government  projects.  To 
date,  Canada  has  shared  in  this  business,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.  Orders 
placed  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  approximated  Cana- 
dian prices.  In  addition,  the  steel  barrel  of  a  large  Canadian  cement  company  has 
been  introduced  and  is  finding  very  considerable  favour.    Unlike  Jamaica,  where 
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the  empty  wooden  barrel  brings  from  35  to  50  cents  at  any  time,  there  is  no  demand 
for  wooden  barrels  in  British  Honduras.  There  is  a  fairly  extensive  demand  for 
cement  at  present,  due  to  harbour  improvements  which  are  being  undertaken  by  a 
large  American  construction  company.  They  have,  unfortunately,  contracted  for 
their  supply  of  cement  in  the  United  States  at  prices  far  out  of  line  with  Canadian 
quotations. 

Lumber. — It  is  surprising  that  this  colony,  which  is  clothed  in  almost  every 
economic  and  decorative  wood,  and  in  addition  has  vast  stores  of  best -quality  pine, 
nevertheless  finds  it  necessary  to  import  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  rough  lumber. 
This  trade  with  the  Gulf  ports  amounts  to  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  annually, 
almost  entirely  in  undressed  yellow  pine.  It  is  questionable  if  any  share  of  this 
trade  can  go  to  Canada,  both  because  of  the  distance  and  lack  of  schooner  freights, 
the  small  size  of  the  shipments,  and  more  particularly  because  of  the  preference  that 
is  felt  for  yellow  pine  over  white  pine  in  this  market.  Even  in  sashes  and  doors  and 
interior  trim  there  is  little  business  available  for  white  pine;  and  coffins,  which  are 
one  of  the  chief  uses  for  this  latter  lumber  in  the  tropics,  are  of  course  made  from 
mahogany.  Shingles  are  imported  to  a  limited  extent,  and  because  of  the  heat  and 
dampness  of  the  climate  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  several  types  of  roll  roofing  of 
fibre  and  asbestos  varieties.  One  popular  American  brand  which  is  largely  sold  i3 
imported  at  a  landed  cost  of  $6.16  per  roll  of  216  square  feet  (duty  paid).  For  tiles, 
terra-cotta,  and  bricks  there  is  no  market,  and  because  of  lack  of  effective  water 
system  the  demand  for  sanitary  supplies  and  specialties  is  equally  unimportant. 

CHEMICALS 

Heavy  chemicals  are  not  in  demand  in  British  Honduras.  A  certain  amount  of 
calcium  carbide  is  imported  from  Canada  at  present.  The  writer  was  greeted  with 
some  bitter  complaints  regarding  delivery.  The  only  other  chemicals  imported  in 
quantities  are  wood  preservatives,  which  are  widely  used.  There  are  good  openings 
for  creosote,  solignum,  carbolineum,  and  similar  dressings  and  treatments.  Formerly 
these  supplies  came  entirely  from  the  United  States,  but  now  they  partly  originate 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Rock  salt  likewise  comes  from  this  latter  market;  Liverpool 
coarse  costs  $1.17  per  sack  of  100  pounds  landed. 

COALS  AND  FUELS  i 

The  Government  is  the  only  purchaser  of  any  consequence  in  fuels.  Their  require- 
ments, which  are  largely  for  power  purposes,  amount  to  about  1,200  tons  annually. 
The  demand  is  for  the  very  best  type  of  fuel,  since  the  deterioration  of  bituminous 
coals  is  high  unless  they  are  properly  housed.  This  coal  has  all  come  from  the  United 
States  in  the  past  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  British  supplies.  The  freight 
charged  upon  American  shipments  has  been  enormous,  owing  to  the  lack  of  direct 
connections,  and  it  should  be  very  possible  for  British  or  Canadian  exporters  to 
obtain  this  Government  business,  if  they  could  arrange  charters  which  would  deliver 
a  few  hundred  tons  every  few  months.  This  may  be  difficult,  however,  since  British 
Honduras  is  a  dead  end  in  the  western  Caribbean,  and  companion  cargoes  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  either  for  ports  to  the  north  or  south.  The  question  of  briquettes 
was  discussed  during  the  Trade  Commissioner's  stay  in  Belize,  and  the  Government  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  offers  of  such  fuel  from  any  source. 

CLOTHING  AND  PERSONAL  FURNISHINGS 

In  contradistinction  to  other  British  West  Indian  colonies,  there  is  quite  fair 
sale  for  ready-made  clothing  in  British  Honduras,  due  to  the  higher  purchasing 
power  of  the  working  classes.  In  men's  clothing  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  the 
cheaper  range  of  tweeds  and  worsteds.  In  addition,  curiously  enough,  there  is  a 
limited  amount  of  business  in  fair  grade  woollens.    With  reference  to  ladies'  wear, 
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d  of  the  lower  classes  are  experl  needlewomen,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  thai  one's  OOOk  OT  maid  Has  more  than  a  score  of  different  frocks,  quite  well 
made  from  American  i»rinls;  generally  such  wardrobes  boast  silk  and  voile  costumes 
as  well.  However,  the  real  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  lies  in  men's  furnishings, 
as  the  sale  of  ladies'  wear  is  more  strictly  allied  to  the  piece-goods  trade. 

H  y.— The  demarj  1  is  for  cheap  cotton  and  lisle  thread  hosiery,  which  lands 
at  costs  approximating  not  more  than  $1.50  per  dozen.  This  cost  is  really  too  high 
for  tiiis  market,  and  certainly  the  first  German  shipment  of  low-grade  cotton  hosiery 
ed.  There  is  limited  business  in  artificial  silks  and  a  comparatively 
small  trade  in  real  silks.  Of  these  latter  supplies,  most  of  the  imports  are  re-exported 
into  the  contiguous  areas  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  where  the  Spanish- American 
rather  fancies  himself  a  dresser.  Small  amounts  of  cashmere  hose  have  come  forward 
from  England. 

iggan  Undershirts. — There  is  excellent  sale  in  this  colony  for  men'g 
ready-made  shirts  in  a  variety  of  lines.  The  chief  of  these  lines  in  demand  is  the 
Balbriggan  undershirt.  These  shirts  constitute  a  fair  half  of  each  worker's  raiment 
in  the  bush.  He  wears  no  overshirt,  and  the  wear  and  tear  is  naturally  high.  There 
is  no  single  commodity  in  use  in  which  more  frequent  replacement  is  necessary.  This 
market  is  almost  entirely  held  by  the  "  Otis"  goods,  an  American  line.  These  shirts 
are  put  up  in  neat  boxes  of  six,  and  one  dozen,  in  single  sizes.  The  c.i.f.  cost  in 
Belize  is  about  $8  per  dozen,  yet  in  spite  of  these  prices,  these  shirts  are  of  very  good 
quality.  Indeed,  only  a  good  quality  will  take;  some  time  ago  an  importer  brought 
in  seconds  and  manufacturers'  rejects  of  the  same  line  and  the  market  was  almost 
i  I  by  them.  However,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  substitute  for  this 
line  of  goods  resulted  in  their  rehabilitation  in  this  market.  These  shirts  come  in 
a  colour  range  of  blue,  white,  and  pink,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  no  share  of  the 
in  these  goods  could  be  obtained  except  by  an  article  resembling  the  "  Otis  " 
shirt  in  all  particulars. 

Shirts — Cotton. — The  cotton  shirts  seen  in  the  shops  in  Belize  are  of  a  wide 
range  of  colour  and  design.  They  were  mostly  standard  American  lines  in  medium- 
grade  shirtings,  and  such  shirts  cost  the  Belize  importer  from  $10  to  $15  per  dozen 
first  cost.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  display  was  noticed  in  the  matter 
of  cotton  shirts.  English  shirts  were  formerly  quite  popular  in  this  field,  and  to-day 
there  are  still  many  of  them  under  the  counters.  But  they  are  destined  to  remain 
under  the  counters  largely  because  of  lack  of  display  facilities.  The  English  shirts 
have  been  shipped  in  bundles  of  dozens  and  half  dozens,  tied  up  in  brown  paper  and 
string,  one  length  of  sleeve  and  no  half  sizes,  in  addition  to  being  of  the  pull-over- 
your-head  or  night-shirt  variety.    The  American  lines,  certainly  not  made  of  better 

ial  or  better  made  in  any  particular,  nevertheless  come  in  neat  boxes  of  quarter 
dozens,  with  two  lengths  of  sleeve,  half  sizes,  coat  style,  and  a  sparseness  of  tail 
which  compares  favourably  with  the  fuller  English  cut.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
American  package  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  shirt  buyer  can  easily  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  three  shirts  at  a  time  if  he  has  a  neat  box  in  which  to  carry  them 
Until  the  English  manufacturers  conform  more  closely  to  these  American 
innovations,  the  success  of  their  shirts  in  this  western  field  is  problematical.  As  an 
evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  this  fact,  however,  the  Trade  Commissioner  was 
shown  a  catalogue  of  shirtings  gotten  out  by  a  famous  London  and  Glasgow  house, 
which  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  designed  anywhere.  The 
materials  were  catalogued  in  bolt  width  and  great  variety,  and  accompanying  each 
page  was  a  long  questionnaire  asking  precise  instructions  as  to  the  make  of  each 
shirt.  This  particular  company  will  undertake  to  provide  their  shirts  in  any  form 
that  the  buyer  desires.    They  will  reap  the  reward  of  such  aggressiveness. 

Working  shirts. — The  type  of  working  shirt  which  is  popular  in  this  field  is  the 
blue  drill  or  denim  shirt  with  attached  collar.  These  shirts  are  beginning  to  replace 
the  Balbriggan  for  use  in  the  bush  because  of  their  greater  endurance,  and  a  new 
American  drill  shirt  with  detachable  collar  and  ventilated  back  is  rapidly  gaining 
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favour.  These  shirts  come  in  boxes  of  six  at  a  landed  cost  of  from  $13  to  $18  per 
dozen.  A  similar  flannel  shirt,  also  of  American  manufacture,  sells  well,  but  is  not 
as  popular  as  the  blue  and  grey  drills  of  the  "  Uncle  Sam  "  and  "  Big  Yank  "  type. 

With  a  50  per  cent  preference  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  do  a 
certain  amount  of  shirt  business  in  this  field.  The  shirts  as  seen  in  the  Belize  stores 
are  precisely  the  same  type  manufactured  in  Canada,  and  at  present  they  are  not 
purchased  direct,  but  from  American  jobbers.  It  should  therefore  be  fairly  easy 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  drill  shirts  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  busi- 
ness. Particular  success  will  attend  those  firms  who  make  a  feature  of  their  display 
fixtures,  as  practically  no  advertisement  is  being  done  for  the  predominant  American 
lines  in  British  Honduras  at  present. 

Overalls. — The  American  overall  is  firmly  established  in  British  Honduras,  and 
both  the  bib  and  ordinary  trouser  type  sell  equally  well.  Prices  run  from  $15  to  $18 
per  dozen  landed  cost.   These  goods  are  shipped  in  heavy  bales  similar  to  piece  goods. 

Underwear. — In  addition  to  the  "  Otis  "  line,  there  is  a  fair  sale  for  cotton  and 
porous  underwear  of  the  "  Sealpax  "  and  "  B.V.D."  types.  In  ladies'  whitewear  there 
is  also  an  excellent  opening  for  cheap  but  chic  lines  of  shirts  and  vests,  either  cotton 
or  knit,  together  with  a  very  fair  demand  for  camisoles,  night  dresses,  knickers  and 
envelopes.  Bathing  suits  of  a  cheap  type  only  need  be  offered,  at  a  first  cost  of  not 
more  than  $4.50  to  $6  per  dozen. 

Hats  and  Caps. — Because  of  the  weather,  felt  hats  are  largely  worn  in  British 
Honduras,  and  English  straws  do  not  enjoy  the  predominance  as  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, the  Trade  Commissioner  saw  some  English  straws  in  the  new  American  hex- 
agonal containers,  which  form  quite  the  best  shipping  package  developed  to  date  for 
such  bulky  but  light  articles.  This  is  another  indication  of  the  rapid  response  of 
English  export  methods  to  innovations.  In  felt  hats  a  considerable  business  is  being 
done  by  the  Stetson,  Battersby  and  Borsolino  brands,  some  extraordinary  fine  values 
being  offered  by  English  houses.  There  is  a  good  sale  for  caps  in  both  tweed  and 
light  unlined  summer  types.  Present  offerings  run  from  $8  to  $9  per  dozen,  in  a 
wide  array  of  colours.  Profitable  business  might  be  done  by  Canadian  cap  manufac- 
turers through  arrangements  to  repurchase  for  export  undistributed  stocks  of  Cana- 
dian summer  caps.  Canadian  taste  in  headwear  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
tropics  and  the  cap  which  will  not  sell  in  Canada  because  of  its  garishness  of  colour 
and  block,  is  the  one  which  is  in  particular  demand  in  these  fields.  The  plan  of 
repurchase  may  not  be  feasible,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  caps  could  be  a 
larger  business  in  these  countries. 

PERSONAL  FURNISHINGS 

There  is  little  or  no  sale  for  suspenders,  garters  or  armbands  in  British  Honduras 
owing  to  the  rot  and  metal  rust.  For  belts,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  demand. 
The  narrow  type  belt  is  preferred ;  indeed  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sell  the  old-fashioned 
wide  belts.  Good  quality  is  also  desired  as  these  belts  meet  competition  from  the 
composition  belt  of  the  "  Marathon"  type  and  must  offer  equal  value.  Some  English 
lines  are  coming  forward  in  decorative  leathers,  and  these  in  time  will  command  the 
market.  There  should  be  an  excellent  chance  for  Canadian  belts  of  the  same  type, 
although  the  total  requirements  of  the  market  are  inconsiderable. 

Neckwear. — A  considerable  demand  exists  in  both  knit,  wash,  and  silk  neckwear. 
Very  popular  wash  ties  retail  at  present  for  50  cents,  but  the  largest  demand  runs 
to  rather  better  class  offerings.  Neckwear  at  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  dozen  first  cost 
will  obtain  some  business.  With  reference  to  neckwear,  an  extremely  striking  type 
of  sample  book  was  shown  to  the  Trade  Commissioner.  Made-up  samples  were  super- 
imposed upon  the  same  material  in  bolt,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  obtain  two 
impressions  of  each  sample.  Such  a  sample  book  unquestionably  resulted  in  large 
sales.  In  collars  the  semi-soft  variety  so  popular  elsewhere  has  not  been  introduced 
to  date.    There  is  no  market  for  gloves. 
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At  present  American  houses  hold  this  trade  strongly.  Two  or  three  manufac- 
turers in  the  Southern  States  have  concentrated  upon  shoes  which  give  the  maximum 
of  appearance  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  Although  this  manufacturing  policy  may  be 
remunerative  elsewhere,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  in  British  Honduras  since  the 
depreciation  of  shoes  is  very  high  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate.  It  therefore 
follows  that  although  American  lasts  are  in  demand,  importers  are  forever  seeking 
because  of  their  endurance.  The  Remand  is  for  a  shoe  built  upon 
American  lasts,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  weather-resisting  to  ensure  a  fair  wear- 
ing period.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that  at  least  two  British  houses  have 
ahoes  al  presenl  in  Belize  built  upon  American  lasts  and  these  shoes  are  selling  very 
well.  The  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  splits  sharply  between  bush  shoes  of  the  rough 
solid  type,  and  a  much  finer  quality  of  ankle  boots.  Oxfords  are  not  in  particular 
demand  due  in  part  to  the  insect  nuisance.  Among  heavier  shoes  the  writer  was 
shown  a  hush  shoe  made  by  a  British  concern  which  undoubtedly  represents  the  best 
type  for  this  area.  It  was  of  heavy  russet  leather,  unlined,  with  a  thick  sole,  sewn  and 
nailed,  whole  sizes,  one  width,  four  eyelets  and  three  hooks.  The  general  appearance 
Of  the  shoe  was  bread  and  flat,  resembling  in  no  small  degree  the  famous  "  Kitcheners  " 
of  the  British  army.  These  shoes  were  landed  at  a  cost  of  about  $3.50  a  pair,  and 
they  constitute  excellent  value  at  that  price.  In  finer  varieties  of  ankle  boots,  kid 
uppers  with  welted  soles  are  the  type  desired.  One  American  line  with  built-up  toe, 
medium  last,  arrives  in  Belize  duty  paid  at  about  $4.50.  This  is  a  very  popular  shoe, 
although  by  no  means  stylish  in  appearance.  Most  of  the  standard  American  lines, 
such  as  "  Walkovers,"  are  somewhat  too  high  in  price  for  this  market,  and  the  cost 
1  in  the  foregoing  represents  about  the  maximum  that  the  trade  will  stand. 
Nearly  all  the  British  shoes  offered  in  British  Honduras  at  present  are  equipped  with 
rubber  heels.  This  is  an  excellent  innovation.  All  shoes  in  this  market  should  have 
rubber  heels.   "Phillips"  soles  and  competing  lines  are  likewise  popular. 

Children's  shoes. — For  girls,  Japanese  sandals  (made  in  England)  are  very 
popular.  Single-strap  slippers  at  a  landed  cost  of  about  $1.50  per  pair  are  likewise 
in  favour.  For  boys,  sturdy  boots  of  solid  leather  constitute  the  entire  demand.  In 
addition  to  leather  boots  and  shoes,  however,  large  quantities  of  rubber-soled  shoes 
of  various  grades  are  sold  for  children's  wear. 

Women's  shoes. — A  wide  range  of  women's  shoes  was  shown,  in  which  a  moderate 
British  last  equipped  with  rubber  heels  predominated.  Ankle  boots  are  of  equal 
popularity  with  Oxfords.  Patent  leather  shoes  are  not  in  demand,  but  dull  kids  sell 
well.  Pumps  and  slippers  are  fairly  popular  in  the  more  moderate  types;  such  shoes, 
however,  should  be  equipped  with  fairly  stout  soles,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid 
considerable  outdoor  wear.  White  shoes  are  not  as  popular  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
tropics.  In  women's  lines  American  prices  have  beeh  high  of  late  and  considerable 
business  has  been  shifting  to  England. 

Bubher-soled  shoes. — Tennis  shoes  or  plimsolls  are  most  popular  for  wear  in 
this  colony  during  the  six  months  of  the  rainy  season.  During  that  period  leather 
moulders  in  the  damp  and  heat.  The  trade  in  these  lines  is  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  leather  lines,  since  the  native  who  is  customarily  barefoot  finds  a 
cheap  rubber-soled  shoe  to  be  more  lenient  upon  his  feet  than  more  solid  types.  This 
tennis  shoe  trade  in  the  past  largely  belonged  to  the  Hood  Company  ("  Casco " 
brand)  and  the  United  States  Eubber  Company  ("Keds").  The  advent  of  a  Cana- 
line,  however,  has  been  very  successful  within  the  past  six  months,  and  with  the  tariff 
preference  it  has  been  found  possible  to  undersell  American  competition.  The  Cana- 
dian goods  have  been  found  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory.  This  particular  Cana- 
dian line  features  a  strip  of  rubber  over  the  top  of  the  toe  and  tennis  shoes  with 
rubber  heels  attached.  These  are  destined  to  become  very  popular,  and  should  shortly 
control  the  market. 
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ELECTRIC  SPECIALTIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

This  section  of  the  British  Honduras  demand  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 
There  is  a  limited  demand  for  dry  batteries  and  storage  cells,  all  of  which  are 
American  in  origin  at  present.  Offers  of  British  or  Canadian  dry  cells  would  be 
appreciated.  The  popular  cell  at  present,  as  elsewhere  in  the  tropics,  is  the  "Hi-up," 
a  moderately  priced  American  product  of  fair  endurance.  With  regard  to  power 
fixtures,  there  is  no  demand  for  any  labour-saving  electrical  equipment  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  power  supply  and  the  cheapness  of  domestic  service.  The  power 
service  is  governmentally  owned,  and  the  equipment  is  purchased  in  Canada  or  the 
United  Kingdom  whenever  possible.  However,  the  proximity  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  use  of  American  machinery  preclude  these  latter  countries  from  obtaining  any 
small  business  that  does  ensue.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  electrical  fixtures. 
The  electric  globes  at  present  in  use  are  the  British  Osram  and  the  American  West- 
inghouse.  The  Westinghouse  is  criticized  because  of  its  price,  and  the  British  lamp 
because  of  the  distance  of  shipment.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  light  globes 
should  forward  quotations  to  the  superintendent  of  the  power  service  at  Belize.  The 
only  two  electrical  specialties  for  which  any  demands  were  noted  were  forced  draft 
gasolene  lamps  and  electric  torches.  As  elsewhere  in  the  tropics,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent sale  for  the  "  Eveready  "  flash  lamps.  There  is  a  certain  market  also  for  small 
forced  draft  gasolene  stoves  of  the  "  Primus  "  type. 

DEMAND  POR  NEWSPRINT  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  September  2,  1922. — Up  to  the  present,  Japanese  newspaper  pub- 
lishers have  always  purchased  their  supplies  of  newsprint  from  local  mills.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  mills  have  charged  such  exorbitant  prices  for  their  newsprint 
that  the  publishers  are  now  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  foreign  supplies.  The  Japan- 
ese mills,  on  the  other  hand,  have  threatened  any  newspaper  which  buys  from  a  foreign 
country  by  telling  them  that  thereafter  they  would  never  sell  Japanese  newsprint 
to  them  again.  However,  one  of  the  big  Japanese  newspapers  has  already  broken 
away  from  the  ring,  with  the  result  that  it  is  laying  down  newsprint  from  the  United 
States  and  Sweden  at  about  3  sen  per  pound  cheaper  than  the  other  publishing 
houses  are  paying  for  Japanese  newsprint.  This  office  has  recently  communicated 
with  all  the  leading  newspaper  houses  in  Japan,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
good  opening  here  for  foreign  newsprint  providing  that  the  consumers  could  be 
assured  of  permanent  supplies  for,  as  stated  above,  if  the  foreign  product  ever  runs 
short,  they  would  not  be  able  to  purchase  from  the  local  union  of  newsprint  mills. 

Publishers  are  now  paying  about  13  sen  per  pound  for  Japanese  newsprint 
(samples  of  which  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa).  This  newsprint  does  not  seem  to  be  of  such  good  quality  as 
what  is  used  in  Canada.  The  weight  is  about  45  grammes  per  square  metre,  and  it 
comes  in  rolls  43  inches  wide  and  about  16,000  feet  long.  Each  roll  weighs  about 
540  pounds,  while  the  centre  hole  of  wooden  core  should  be  2£  inches  square. 

The  Hochi  Shimbun  of  Tokyo  is  so  far  the  only  newspaper  in  Japan  that  has 
broken  away  from  the  local  supplies.  Some  months  ago  it  purchased  4,000  tons  from 
Sweden.  They  have  also  purchased  from  American  mills,  and  they  find  that  this 
paper  can  be  landed  in  Japan  duty  paid  at  10  cents  per  pound.  The  import  duty 
amounts  to  about  7 J  rin  a  pound,  which  is  less  than  £  cent  per  pound. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  persuade  local  publishers  to  rely  altogether  on  foreign 
supplies,  but  this  office  is  going  to  pursue  the  matter  to  the  finish,  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  co-operation  of  Canadian  newsprint  mills.  Samples  of  the  newsprint 
desired  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  would  be  glad  to  receive  counter  samples 
from  Canada  together  with  best  c.i.f.  prices  per  pound.  If  our  mills  can  lay  this  paper 
down  on  this  side  at  9  sen  per  pound  or  under,  good  business  should  develop.  The 
annual  requirements  will  run  into  some  50,000  tons  or  so. 
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AUS1RALIAN   FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  II.  Ross 

Melbourne,  August  22,  L922, — In  the  early  months  of  1921,  Australian  hanking 
institutions  were  alarmed  because  their  credit  halanccs  in  London  were  so  low.  It 
was  almost  Impossible  for  Australian  merchants  to  establish  purchasing  credits,  or 
I  ave  their  documents  negotiated  in  London,  hence  importers  had  to  pay  as  high  a 
premium  as  5  per  cent  for  telegraphic  transfer  of  money  from  Australian  exporters 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  funds  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To-day  the  posi- 
tion Is  reversed,  as  the  Australian  balances  in  London  are  so  large  as  to  be  embar- 
ri  ssing  to  those  who  have  to  profitably  employ  them.  Accumulation  of  Australian 
funds  in  London  is  a  source  of  strength  at  any  time,  for  the  Commonwealth  and 
State  Governments — as  well  as  public  and  private  borrowers — constitute  Australia 
a  debtor  country  with  large  obligations  for  interest  and  capital  investments.  The 
I  ssi  u  of  adequate  reserves  in  London  makes  the  immediate  outlook  for  national 
commitments  quite  reassuring,  despite  that  the  states  alone  have  £23,000,000  of  public 
due  in  1023  and  £46,000,000  in  1924,  the  bulk  of  which  has  to  be  adjusted  in 
London  by  cither  repayments  or  renewals  at  considerably  higher  rates  of  interest. 

The  British-Australasian  Realization  Association  (handling  the  accumulated 
:  stocks  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool)  announced  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  wool  season  on  June  30,  1922,  they  carried  over  to  the  new  season  853,000 
bales  of  Australian  wool  and  431,000  bales  of  New  Zealand  wool.  At  the  end  of 
July  the  combined  stocks  had  decreased  to  the  grand  total  of  1,204,000  bales.  The 
gradual  realization  of  the  enormous  stocks,  by  judicious  sales,  has  been  of  immense 
t  to  Australasian  wool  growers  who  were  threatened  with  substantial  losses  if 
the  surplus  had  been  indiscriminately  thrown  upon  the  market. 

The  Federal  Government'  has  allocated  £250,000 — on  a  population  basis — to  the 
various  State  Governments,  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  country  districts,  in 
order  to  find  immediate  work  for  the  large  number  of  unemployed  men  throughout 
Australia.  A  condition  of  the  grant  is  that  each  State  Government  will  appropriate 
an  equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus,  additional  to  the  usual  annual  expen- 
diture for  road  construction,  the  sum  of  £500,000  is  being  made  available  to  relieve 
the  unemployed  position  in  all  the  states.  The  situation  had  assumed  serious  pro- 
portions, hence  general  approval  has  been  given  to  the  allocation,  as  in  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  were  many  returned  soldiers. 

The  course  of  prices  has  again  changed,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound 
sterling  fell  in  the  second  quarter  of  1922  after  continuous  rises  in  the  preceding 
quarters.  The  peak  of  high  prices  was  reached  in  1920,  when  it  took  £1  17s.  lOd.  to 
purchase  what  could  have  been  purchased  in  1911  for  £1.  At  the  end  of  July  last, 
it  took  £1  12s.  to  purchase  what  could  have  been  purchased  in  1911  for  £1,  hence  the 
cost  of  living  in  Australia  at  the  present  time  has  not  shown  the  decrease  anticipated. 

Trade  conditions  are  without  any  decided  change  and  commercial  men  study 
from  day  to  day  the  weather  indications  as  an  indication  of  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  spring  and  summer.  A  reasonable  rainfall  during  the  next  two  months  will 
assure  a  good  harvest,  thereby  furnishing  the  basis  of  trade  in  the  country  districts. 
With  production  of  primary  products  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  outlook  is  distinctly 
favourable.  At  the  same  time,  prices  for  beef  are  at  about  the  lowest  ebb,  and  metals 
also  have  suffered  severely  through  the  lower  values  ruling. 

"Wheat  and  flour  exports  continue  in  comparatively  small  volume,  with  some 
wheat  shipments  to  South  Africa  and  fair  quantities  of  flour  to  Java.  The  mail 
closes  with  wheat,  nominally,  at  5s.  6d.  ($1.34)  per  bushel  and  flour  at  £10  12s.  6d. 
to  £10  15s.  ($51.71  to  $52.32)  per  short  ton,  f.o.b.  packed  in  150-pound  sacks.  The 
exports  of  flour  to  Java  calls,  generally,  for  cotton  bags  containing  49  pounds. 
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AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH  TRABE  RETURNS,  1921-1922 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  August  15,  1922. — The  preliminary  trade  returns  (subject  to 
revision)  of  the  oversea  trade  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1922 
— in  comparison  with  the  previous  year — show  the  large  decrease  of  £62,267,479  in 
the  value  of  the  imports,  but  a  contraction  of  only  £3,975,636  in  the  value  of  the 
exports. 

The  total  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  thus: — 


1920-21                      .                    1921-22  Decrease 

£295,256,231                                     £229,013,116  £66,243,115 

The  following  is  a  comparison  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years: — 

1920-21                1921-22  Decrease 

Imports                                          £163,331,140          £101,063,661  £62,267,479 

Exports                                            131,925,091            127,949,455  3,975,636 


Not  only  has  the  volume  of  imports  been  substantially  reduced,  but  the  values 
have  also  shrunk  considerably  since  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1921.  Stocks 
of  merchandise  now  held  in  Australia  are  somewhat  depleted,  hence  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  prospective  good  season,  and  the  present  purchasing  power  of  the 
Australian  people,  it  appears  probable  that  imports  will  soon  indicate  considerable 
expansion  in  volume. 

COMMONWEALTH    OVERSEA   TRADE    IN   RECENT  YEARS 

To  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July  to 
June),  the  following  comparative  return  showing  increases  and  decreases  of  exports 
over  imports  is  submitted:* — 

+ Increase 

Total  Imports    Total  Exports       -  Decrease 


1912-  13   £  77,531,489  £  75,765,546  -£  1,765,943 

1913-  14    82,417,907  84,827,496  +  2,409,589 

1914-  15   64,431,837  60,592,576  -  3,839,261 

1915-  16   *76,708,159  *64,164,115  -  12,544,044 

1916-  17   *75,463,568  *86,020,439  +  10,556,871 

1917-  18   *60,428,813  *75, 142,591  +  14,713,778 

1918-  19   102,335,159  113,963,976  +  11,628,817 

1919-  20   98,974,292  149,823,509  +  50,849,217 

1920-  21   163,331,140  131,925,091  -  31,406,049 

1921-  22    101,063,661  127,949,455  +  26,885,794 


*  Excluding  gold  specie  and  bullion. 

TRADE  OF  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED 

A  comparison  of  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  with  that  of  the  Dominion 
during  the  past  two  fiscal  years  is  submitted  in  the  subjoined  schedule: — 


Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

1920-21    Canada  $1,240,158,882  $1,210,428,119  $2,450,587,001 

1920-  21    Australia                                            793,789,340  641,155,942  1,434,945,282 

1921-  22    Canada                                               747,804,332  753,927,009  1,501,731,341 

1921-22    Australia                                            491,169,392  621,834,351  1,113,003,743 


(Australian  figures  converted  at  the  rate  of  $4.86  to  the  £.) 
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IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  MERCHANDISE 


The  imports  of  Leading  lines  of  goods  and  products  in  the  fiscal  years  1920-21 
I  L921  82,  Bhowing  increases  and  decreases  and  tabulated  for  ready  reference,  are 

follows: — 


Agricultural    implements   £ 

Ale  and  beer  

Animal  foodstuffs,  n.e.i  

Animals,  live  

Animal  substances,  n.e.i  

Apparel  

Bays  and  saeks   (grain,  wool)  

Bark,  tanning  

Bever&geg,    non-aleholic,  n.e.i  

Boots  and  shoes  

Brush  ware  

Calcium  carbide .  .   

Caramel  and  cocoa  butter  

Cement,  Portland  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee  and  chicory  

Confectionery  

Copra  

Cordage  and   twines   (not  metal)..  .. 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

Earthenware,  china,  etc  

Electrical  and  gas  appliances  

Electrical  cable  and  wire..    ..    ..  .. 

Fancy  goods  

Fertilizers  

Films,  cinematograph  

Fish,  canned  

Fish,  other  

Flax,  hemp,  etc  .. 

Fruits,  dried   . 

fresh,  apples. .  .  .  

"  "      bananas,  etc  

Gelatine  and  glue  

Glass  and  glassware  

Gold  and  silver  

Grain  and  pulse,  rice,  etc  

Hops  

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,   rod,   hoop,  etc  

Pig  and  scrap  

Girders,  beams,  etc  

Pipes  and  tubes  

Plate  and  sheet  

Rails,  fishplates,  etc  

Wire  

Jewellery  

Leather  and  leather  goods  

Machinery   (not  agricultural)  

Matches  and  vestas  

Meats,  canned,  etc  

Metal  manufactures,  n.e.i  

Milk  and  cream  

Mixed  metals  (alloys)  

Motor  bodies  •  

chassis  

cycles,  etc  

Musical  instruments — 

Pianos  and  parts  

Other  and  parts  

Mustard  

Nuts,  edible  ,  

Oils  (in  bulk)  — 

Kerosene  

Lubricating  

Petroleum  spirit  

Other  

Optical  instruments..  

Ores  and  metals,  n.e.i  

Paints,  colours,  etc  


4- Increase 

1920-21 

1921-22 

— 

Decrease 

918,504 

£  573,902 

-  £ 

344,602, 

156,756 

146,118 

10,638 

39,155 

80,824 

+ 

41,669 

75,532 

97,066 

+ 

21,534 

46,714 

40,749 

5,965 

8,345,000 

5,394,931 

_ 

2,950,069 

5,219,396 

2,132,202 

_ 

3,087,194 

20,002 

16,592 

_ 

3,410 

14,718 

5,705 

9,013 

316,565 

155,582 

_ 

160,983. 

351,434 

200,831 

_ 

150,603 

34,544 

1,544 

_ 

33,000 

98,805 

171,866 

+ 

73,061 

207,417 

89,768 

117,649 

408,172 

243,106 

_ 

165,066 

90,101 

123,466 

4- 

27,365 

70,727 

24,423 

52,304 

1,182,050 

1,084,801 

_ 

97,249 

287,539 

206,929 

_ 

80,610 

4,264,093 

2,564,699 

1,699,394 

1,180,985 

1,020,890 

_ 

160,095 

.1,298,650 

1,025,483 

- 

273,167 

1,233,279 

887,174 

~ 

346,105 

1,142,015 

842,321 

299,694 

934,777 

563,795 

370,982 

234,821 

289,394 

4- 

54,573 

649,620 

885,681 

236  061 

200,607 

245,192 

4- 

44  585 

971,030 

81L649 

IO  JjUOl 

168,072 

133,687 

34  38b 

25,035 

6 

25  029 

105,036 

29,901 

75,135 

24,942 

29^299 

i 

4,357 

1  767  056 

768,798 

998,258 

25,809 

"  74^225 

48^416 

451,017 

469,538 

J- 

18,521 

235,232 

77,646 

157^586 

1,181,644 

906,437 

275,207 

31,623 

121,731 

4- 

90,108 

287,366 

164,146 

123,220 

2,350,'460 

856,119 

1,494,341 

4,972,763 

1,991,749 

2,981,014 

48,257 

87,474 

4. 

39,217 

1  215 128 

296,980 

918,148 

860,976 

550,656 

- 

310,320 

919',067 

430,893 

— 

488,174 

9,071,324 

7,336,518 

1,734,806 

374,851 

135,140 

239,711 

24  592 

26,676 

4. 

2,084 

7  Q^iS  124 

4,800,065 

3,158,059 

31  212 

13,'970 

17,242 

97  793 

58,761 

39,032 

129  674 

129,920 

+ 

246 

4,093,'l08 

2,930,701 

1,162,407 

194,719 

159,230 

35,489 

699,406 

288,902 

410,504 

174,487 

139,971 

34,516 

117,239 

86,335 

30,904 

193,259 

291,322 

+ 

98,063 

1,532,823 

779,018 

753,805 

1,228,143 

491,419 

736,724 

4,123,573 

3,099,975 

1,023,598 

1,540,033 

774,299 

765,734 

362,600 

230,728 

131,872 

180,272 

164,636 

15,636 

626,028 

474,741 

151,287 
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imports  of  principal  lines  of  merchandise — Concluded 

+ Increase 

1920-21  1921-22  -Decrease 


Paper — 


£  389,265 

£  151,429 

- 

£  237,836 

3,876,348 

1,965,950 

- 

1,910,398 

281,396 

- 

406,611 

352,399 

642,710 

636,402 

490,398 

Perfumery  and  toilet  goods  

349,917 

298,928 

50,989 

201,142 

25,214 

94,614 

30,921 

Rubber  and  manufactures  

2,358,045 

1,245,509 

1,112,536 

82,348 

+ 

7,061 

AOO    A  A  A 

O  O  A    C  C  O 

+ 

1,559 

GtZ  A    H  H  f\ 

OoZ,  /  Do 

9  9  (11  O 

50,562 

oo,oUx 

x  o  o,y  o  o 

i 

1  018 

1  813 
..  X,OOX,oXo 

1  377  34^ 

274  468 

1  8  8  0  fi  1  8 

1,453,487 

4  2  7>1 31 

208  681 

169,739 

38,942 

CJn  era  r»    (  r*QnA^ 

£     6  560  438 

£  175,331 

£  6,385,107 

Snrp'ipnl    <=>tr>  inQtrnTTipntcs 

304  665 

221,166 

83,499 

Tea 

1  476  854 

2,051,177 

574,323 

Textiles    (not  apparel) 

35  643  872 

24,257,690 

11,386,182 

3  714  633 

577,676 

3,136,957 

Timber 

5  092  139 

2,543,091 

2,549,048 

Tobacco \ — 

iVCanuf  actured 

154  349 

154,232 

117 

Unmanufactured 

3  212  211 

2,178,945 

1,033,266 

Cigars 

141  792 

57,882 

83,910 

Cigarettes 

107 105 

79,133 

27,972 

Snuff 

1  340 

448 

892 

1  334  877 

714,037 

620,840 

Vegetable  foodstuffs  n.e.i  

368,597 

254',993 

- 

113,604 

1,423,307 

961,893 

— 

461,414 

1,557,333 

843,587 

713,746 

Watches,  clocks,  etc  

534,782 

306,939 

227,843 

Wine,  sparkling  

135,147 

20,781 

114,366 

59,135 

35,993 

23,142 

Wood  manufactures  

706,988 

342,072 

364,916 

226,876 

105,418 

121,458 

280,597 

311,518 

30,921 

Wool  

1,565,847 

1,071,858 

493,989 

Other  '.  

321,818 

251,562 

70,256 

All  other  articles  

5,747,795 

4,844,408 

903,387 

Totals  

£101,063,661 

£62,267,479 

PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS 

The  principal  Australian  exports  in  1921-22,  in  comparison  with  those  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  tabulated  thus  for  ready 
reference : — 


+ Increase 

1920-21  1921-22  -Decrease 


Ale  and  beer  

..       £  154,916 

£  78,043 

£  76,873 

Animal  foodstuffs  n.e.i  

....  205,577 

197,827 

7,750 

Animals,  live : — 

Cattle  

..    ..  41,329 

63,843 

+ 

22,514 

..   ..  196,193 

68,234 

127,959 

..    ..  149,803 

41,757 

108,046 

Other  

..    ..  12,014 

12,627 

+ 

613 

..   ..  223,816 

157,906 

65,910 

Apparel  

..     ..  582,541 

629,931 

+ 

47,390 

Bark,  tanning  

.  .    .  .  46,730 

12,462 

34,268 

Beverages  n.e.i. 

..     ..  76,704 

65,604 

11,100 

Biscuits  

.  .    .  .  270,304 

173,755 

96,549 

..    ..  681,890 

112,782 

569,108 

Butter  

7,987,558 

•  3,079,518 

Butter  substitutes  

..    ..  21,648 

94,757 

73,109 

438,372 

75,880 

Coal  

1,099,899 

1,139,097 

1,060,933 

+ 

16,739 

544 
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n:u  ii'M,  links  of  Australian  expokts — Continued 


+ Increase 

1920-21  1921-22  -Decrease 


iMaiics  and  rluMnirals 

£      52S  471 

f       490  4no 

Q  Q  AfiQ 

y  y,uoy 

Karthenware    cement  etc 

255  552 

145 131 

110,421 

Fort  i  1  izers  *— 

Amnion  turn  sulphate 

160  017 

105  472 

K  A   K  A  K 
0  4,040 

Suporphosph&tes 

15"?  060 

6,284 

146,776 

( Hhcr 

Q  ti  K  1  Q 

38,147 

57,372 

Fruits,  dried  : — 

Currants  

208  743 

344  238 

1 

~r 

1  gc  doc 

j  o  o ,  4  y  o 

Raisins   .  . 

ri90  "8^ 

KKrt  838 

j 1 

29,853 

Other 

70  4  0  G 

(4,001 

2,025 

Ft    h  apples 

307  9r>7 

i 

-r 

Mr  o  O  A 

4  uo,y  zy 

i  uher 

138 168 

1  7(1  /I  A  A 

1  /  U ,  4 4  u 

+ 

32,272 

(odd  and  silver 

K  494  81  Q 

yl   0  £  O  1  01 

4,o0y,lZl 

1,065,698 

Qr&ln,  unprepared — 

Wheat 

3  4  Alt  or.n 

Zo, 044,175 

5,829,175 

Other 

q  c\  o  n  o  a 

O  JO,  I  00 

<59o,934 

drain,  prepared — 

Flour  

4  948  994 

i 

T" 
+ 

C7n  Qoo 
o  /  u,y y  o 

Rice 

136  460 

1  QC    O  7fi 

58,916 

Other 

1  Q  1    C  O  A 

74,114 

117,466 

To  i>io     'i  nil  li~>lli^Qf 

K  K  A  A  A  9 

164,599 

385,804 

1  4  <?  /I  •>  o 

lU4,<j,iU 

42,112 

T  ,  m  i  Ihm'    anil     m  *i  niifnptnroc 

1  n o 'J  ion 

oor  o  o  rr 

odo.ooo 

258,655 

a  o  o 

654,974 

12,059 

Af'i  tin  f'tf1!  n  vo«    rtf  mfitfil 

1  one  7no 

bbo,s 

594,906 

R9  ^SQ 

JQ  COO 

18,9  57 

Frozen  beef 

3  8 1  Q  8  41 

1  8K7  Q97 
X,o  0  i  ,J  o  I 

i,y  oi, y  14 

ooc  70 A 

1    0  A 1  CQ/I 
I,ZUI,oy4 

4- 

375,898 

"Mu  tt  on 

7^9  8R9 

937  921 

i 

1  Ci  A  r  A 
J.  o  4,  U  0  J 

"P?  v\  1~» V* i t  <5    nnH  harp< 

432  751 

407 143 

OK  (I  A  0 
0,0  Uo 

C1  finned 

40^  98fi 

940  8^9 

55  434 

Other 

766  324 

737  93fi 

90  08  8 

BSilb  und  crectm 

9  IRQ  1  fi7 

9  139  fil 4 

00,00o 

Oils  

Oococinu  t 

1  Ofl  788 

4  639 

9  6  149 

KiiCcilyptus 

107  112 

24  470 

82  642 

Other 

543  334 

404  435 

1  38  800 

X  O  O  ,  O  t7  17 

(~\ i t  i p q  1       nfri        inctrii  m nnf  q 

194  359 

1  4fi  0^0 

X  t  0  ,  V  O  V 

4  7  4  00 

Ores  ctnd  metcils 

T")  t»  p  r*     iriP'ntQ  pfp 

2  413  416 

704  988 

1  708  498 

250  360 

41  270 

900  000 

705  219 

1  790  341 

I 

1  09^  1  99 
X  ,  U  w  o  ,  1  w 

7  627 

193 

7  434 

489  98Q 

984  9f%7 

19  7  932 

48  276 

839 

47  437 

998  n^fi 

fifll  004 

x 

379  04s; 

159  19  5 

237  175 

4_ 

77  980 

18  3  Q  7  0 

fiO  09fi 

114  034 

244  fiOQ 

181  973 

62  636 

Pciints  3.nd  Vtirnishes 

187  936 

89,324 

98,612 

Pfl.per 

83  101 

48,651 

34,450 

~D &  q  *•  ] q  Vi oil 

319  419 

91  7  693 

1  796 

98^  fi4R 

119  fi88 

179  Q^8 

X    1   LiyV  OO 

"   £18  0^7 

989  379 

OOt),t)oO 

194  701 

75  830 

118  871 

Qlrinc:      r»Q+tlA      VinfcrA  olr* 

991  150 

_u 

i 

168  478 

Rabbit  and  h&res 

975  911 

787,729 

188,182 

1  949  90fi 

1  953  494 

4_ 
T 

111  188 

Other 

834  142 

440  853 

393  289 

240  563 

247  909 

7  346 

300,922 

102^097 

198^825 

226,168 

199,525 

26,643 

130,017 

57,138 

72,879 

1,359,673 

1,431,497 

+ 

71,824 

62,266 

126,584 

+ 

64,318 

703,837 

539,349 

164,488 

1,407,244 

1,203,162 

204,082 

486,663 

513,305 

+ 

26,642 

1,039,609 

1,717,085 

+ 

677,476 

152,863 

164,474 

+ 

11,611 

830,325 

18,000 

812,325 

311,001 

160,965 

150,036 
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principal  lines  of  Australian  exports — Concluded 

-f- Increase 

1920-21  1921-22  -Decrease 


Wood  manufactures   171,163  116,254  -  54,909 

Wool,  greasy   25,302,348  38,972,746  +  13,670,398 

scoured   6,422,096  7,795,704  +  1,373,608 

tops   2,049,588  1,207,048  +  842,540 

-All  other  articles   727,641  423,366  -  304,275 


Totals   £131,925,091      £127,949,455       -£  3,975,636 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  1921-22 

On  reference  to  the  schedules  it  will  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  items  of 
imports  show  substantial  decreases  owing  to  the  unprecedented  value  of  -importations 
in  the  previous  year,  and — to  some  extent — through  the  high  customs  duties  imposed 
under  the  tariff  which  became  operative  on  March  25,  1921.  Concurrently  the  valua- 
tion of  goods  and  products  in  the  world's  markets  has  shown  such  marked  contrac- 
tion that  reduced  costs  have  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  trade  figures. 

In  exports,  wheat,  frozen  mutton,  butter,  skins,  jams,  coal,  copper  and  tin  ingots, 
gold  and  silver,  and  boots  and  shoes  show  the  principal  reductions.  Inversely,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  value  of  wool  exported  increased  by  £15,886,546 
and  frozen  lamb  and  mutton,  dried  fruits,  fresh  apples,  flour,  vegetable  foodstuffs, 
and  zinc  concentrates  and  bars  also  showed  substantial  increases. 

It  will  be  many  months  later  before  detailed  information  respecting  Australian 
trade  in  1921-22  will  be  published.  Until  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  an 
analysis  of  importations  from  Canada  in  comparison  with  the  total  importations 
from  all  countries. 

With  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  £62,267,479  in  the  value  of  Australian  imports 
in  1921-22,  it  is  only  a  natural  deduction  to  conclude  that  importations  from  Canada 
must  necessarily  indicate  a  proportionate  share  in  the  reduction. 


VICTORIAN   GOVERNMENT'S   ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Com  missioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  August  22,  1922. — In  sequence  to  the  reports  from  this  office,  which 
appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  relative  to  the 
large  quantity  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government  in  its 
scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for  electrical  power,  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  advised  that  tenders  are  now  invited  for  the  manufacture,  supply, 
testing  and  delivery  in  every  way  complete  and  the  maintenance  of  1,500  K.W. 
Back-pressure  Steam  Turbo-Alternator,  and  four  Water-tube  Boilers  with  Accessory 
Plant  and  Steelwork  for  buildings. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus : — 

Specification  No.  308. — Manufacture,  supply,  delivery  and  superintendence  of  erection, 
testing,  putting-  into  service,  and  maintenance  at  Yallourn,  Victoria,  of  plant  in  every  way 
complete  in  accordance  with  the  specification,  and  consisting-  of:  One  1,500  k.w.  back-pressure 
steam  turbo-alternator,  including  auxiliary  and  accessory  equipment. 

Specification  No.  317. — Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery,  also  the  superintendence  of 
erection,  testing,  putting  into  service  and  maintenance  at  Yallourn,  Victoria,  of  plant  in 
every  way  complete  in  accordance  with  the  specifications,  and  consisting  of : — 

Section  1. — Four  water  tube  boilers,  with  scrap  gates,  dampers,  iplatforms,    ladders,  all 

mountings  and  fittings  exclusive  of  brickwork. 
Section  2. — Steel  structural  work  for  boiler  house,  coal  bunkers,  turbine  and  pump  ihouse, 
and  switch  annex,  including  floor  framing,  plating,  stairs  and  ladders,  but  exclusive 
of  brick  or  concrete  work. 
Section  3. — Feed  pumps,  condensate  pumps,  collector  drums,  tanks,  etc. 
Section  4. — .Complete  system  of  piping,   including  steam,   feed,   blow-off,   drain,  exhaust, 

condensate  and  water  pipes  with  valves  and  other  fittings. 
General  (applicable  to  all  sections). — All  the  auxiliary  and  accessory  plant  and  apparatus 
pertaining  to  the  above  necessary  to  make  a  complete  plant,  except  for  the  turbo-alternator 
and  its  special  appurtenances. 
46951— 3 
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DATE  OF  CLOSING   OF  TENDERS 

renders  On  the  pre>eribod  form— should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William 
Street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  on  or  before  the 
following:  dates?. — 

Specification  No.  80S — January  31,  1923. 

Specification  tTo.  817— January  16,  1923. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATION 

rification  covering  the  requirements,  and  appended  drawings  and  contract 
-.  n  ay  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade  and 

('oimnurc.  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  20562). 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  $10.22  for  the  first  two  copies  of 

each  combined  specification,  drawing  and  contract  form,  and  for  each  additional  copy 

ft  chaTge  of  $5.11. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to  collect 
rges    before   delivering    eopies  of  the  specification.    These  charges  will 
ultimately  be  returned  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to  firms  sub- 
mitting bona  fide  tenders. 

DEPOSITS  OX  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian 
.  the  Electricity  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit  ($24-3.33)  can  be 
in  (  anada.    The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and   Commerce,  Ottawa,  his  official  receipt  only*  need  be 
forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to  Australia, 
and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a  convenience 
alike  to  the  Commissioners  and  tenderers. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  AUGUST,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  August  of  this  year  shows  that,  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $67,354,750  as  against 
1:7,301  in  August,  1921,  and  $124,318,014  in  August,  1920.    The  imports  from 
th<   United  Kingdom  in  August,  1922,  were  valued  at  $12,351,408  as  against  $7,^97,695 
in  August,  1921,  and  $21,471,838  in  August,  1920.    The  imports  from  the  United 
3  in  August,  1922,  were  valued  at  $43,635,426  as  against  $46,063,817  in  August, 

1921,  and  $85,821,807  in  August,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  August,  1922,  were  valued  at  $732,391,895  as  against  $961,278,042,  for  the 
corresponding  period  1920-21,  and  $1,296,164,318  for  the  twelve  months  ending- 
August,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  August,  1922,  was 
$73,386,199  as  against  $61,485,993  for  August,  1921,  and  $112,278,064  for  August; 
1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $29,932,623  in  August, 
L922,  as  compared  with  $23,501,013  in  August,  1921,  and  $36,748,689  during  August, 
1920.    The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $31,687,524  during  August, 

1922,  as  against  $24,169,908  in  August,  1921,  and  $46,505,613  in  the  corresponding- 
months  of  1920.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  August,  1922,  was  $779,467,399  as  against  $1,012,187,163  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,219,523,896  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
A  [gust,  1920.  The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $6,031,449; 
the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance  of  $47,075,504. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


No.  974— Sept.  30,  1922 


REMISSION    OF   AUSTRALIAN    CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Trade  Commissioner  I).  IT.  Ross 

Melbourne,  Augusl  28,  1922. — In  delivering  the  Budget  Speech  in  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  on  August  IT,  the  Treasurer  stated  that  when  the  new  customs 
riff  was  introduced  on  March  25,  1921,  it  was  then  anticipated  the  Australian 
manufacturers  would  be  able  to  supply  practically  the  whole  of  the  domestic  require- 
ments in  galvanized  iron,  fencing  wire,  wire  netting,  and  tractors.  Through  an 
obvious  reason  (i.e.  high  cost  of  production)  the  anticipation  was  not  realized,  thus 
a  revenue  tariff  was  being  collected  which  was  not  intended.  Hence,  primary  pro- 
duct ion  was  burdened  wiih  duties  without  the  benefit  of  local  production.  Realizing 
the  national  importance  of  primary  production,  and  how  essential  it  was  that  cer- 
tain requirements  should  be  available  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  the  Government 
proposed  i"  alter  the  duties  in  the  following  manner: — 


PRESENT  DUTIES 


Item 

158     Wire  netting,  per  ton  

ir>9B  Wire,  fencing,  per  ton  

1  15  Iron,  galvanized,  per  ton..  .. 
177     Traction  engines  only,  ad  val 


British  Intermediate  General 

Preferential  Duties  Tariff 

68s.  85s.  105s. 

52s.  72s.  6d.  90s. 

72s.  90s.  110s. 

27J%  35%  40% 


PROPOSED  DUTIES 

British  Intermediate  General 

Item                                                   Preferential  Duties  Tariff 

158     Wire  netting,  ad  val                                            Free  5%  10% 

159B  Wire,  fencing,  ad  val                                            Free  5%  10% 

145     Iron,  galvanized,  per  ton                                     £1  £1  10s.  £1  10s. 

177     Traction  engines  only,  ad  val                              Free  5%  10% 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  intermediate  duties  do  not  yet  apply  to  the  importa- 
tions from  any  country.  At  the  closing  of  this  mail  the  reduction  in  duties  has  not 
been  ratified  by  Parliament,  but  it  is  anticipated  the  measure  will  be  enacted  within 
a  few  days. 

BOUNTIES  TO  AUSTRALIAN  MANUFACTURERS 

In  order  to  safeguard  Australian  iron  and  steel  industries,  the  Treasurer 
announced  that  a  bounty  would  be  paid  on  the  domestic  production  of  the  items 
upon  which  a  remission  of  customs  duties  was  proposed  to  the  following  extent: — 

Wire  netting   10  per  cent. 

Wire,  fencing   15  per  cent. 

Iron  galvanized   £2  per  ton. 

Traction  engines   At    various    rates    according  to 

horse-power  of  engines. 


The  bounty  on  galvanized  iron  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  £2  per  ton  when  the 
ocean  freight  (on  similar  imported  iron)  is  $2  10s.  per  ton  or  under,  but  when  the 
freight  exceeds  £2  10s.  a  deduction  is  made  of  the  freight  paid  in  excess  of  that  rate. 
There  is  also  a  smaller  bounty,  of  somewhat  similar  character,  on  the  production  of 
black  sheets. 

DEFERRED  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  higher  customs  duties  on  importations  into 
Australia  of  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned,  which  were  to  become 
operative  from  October  1,  1922,  have  been  deferred  for  six  months  from  that  date — 
i.e.,  April  1,  192-3. 
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This  action  has  become  necessary  owing  to  the  shortage  created  by  the  inability 
of  Australian  iron  and  steel  works  to  work  on  a  profitable  basis  under  present  costs 
of  production. 

Under  item  147  of  the  tariff  assented  to  on  December  16,  1921,  the  rates  on 
plain  tinned  iron  and  steel  plates  were  fixed  as  free  to  British  manufactures  and  10 
per  cent  on  all  other,  and  on  and  after  March  31,  1922,  at  £3  16s.  per  ton  British 
and  £5  15s.  per  ton  all  other.  The  latter  duties  were  deferred  for  six  months  from 
March  31,  and,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  it  is  again  thought  advisable  to  further 
defer  their  operation. 

ITALIAN  TRADE  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  August  30,  1922. — The  Italian  official  trade  statistics  issued  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  calendar  year  show  imports  to  have  reached  3,538  million 
lire  and  exports  2,056  million  lire.  Thus  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  excluding 
the  trade  in  precious  metals  accumulated  during  the  January-March  period  to  1,482 
million  lire.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  whereas  exports  were  only  47  per  cent 
of  imports  in  January,  they  were  56  per  cent  in  January  and  February  and  58  per 
cent  in  January-February-March.  When  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1921,  the  imports  for  1922  were  some  774  million  lire  less  while  exports  were  some 
170  million  lire  more.  Imports  were  55  million  lire  more  in  January,  1922,  than  in 
January,  1921,  but  372  million  lire  less  in  February  and  457  million  lire  less  in  March. 
Oh  the  other  hand,  exports  were  40  million  lire  higher  in  January,  1922,  than  in 
January,  1921,  67  million  lire  higher  in  February  and  62  million  lire  higher  in 
March.  The  tendency  therefore  during  the  first  quarter  of  1922  has  been  for  exports 
to  increase  and  imports  to  slacken  off. 

trade  according  to  categories 

There  is  set  out  hereunder  the  imports  and  exports  of  Italy  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1922  classified  according  to  the  main  categories  into  which  the  Italian  trade 
returns  are  divided : — 

Imports  Exports 
January-March  January-March 
Million  Lire       Million  Lire 


Live  Stock,  Food  Products  and  Tobacco   1,508  442 

Seeds,  Fruits,  Oils,  Fats,  etc   165  36 

Textile  Material  and  their  Manufactures   687  970 

Minerals  and  Metals  and  their  Manufactures   326  173 

Non-metallic  Minerals,  Ceramics  and  Glassware..    ..  343  S8 

Lumber   108  40 

Chemical  Products   141  97 

Miscellaneous   260  210 


Total   3.53S  2,056 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  Italy's  largest  foreign  bill  is  for  what  she  eats  and  wears. 
Other  countries  pay  her  most  for  the  wearing  material  and  the  food  products  she  can 
supply. 

principal  imports 

The  principal  Italian  imports  during  the  first  three  months  of  1922  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows:  Horses,  live  stock,  fresh  and  frozen  meat  and  meat  extracr, 
cheese,  fish,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  wheat,  oats,  malt,  maize,  tobacco,  oil  seeds,  lard  and 
animal  fats,  raw  jute,  cotton  and  cotton  textiles,  wool  and  woollen  goods,  silk,  scrap 
iron,  pig-iron,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  semi-manufactured  copper  and  copper 
manufactures,  machine  tools,  agricultural  machinery,  textile  machinery,  electrical 
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machinery,  coal,  cement,  porcelain,  lumber,  mineral  oils,  paraffin  wax,  resin,  soap, 
caustic  Boda,  hides  and  leather,  raw  rubber,  rubber  tires,  wood-pulp,  paper,  pianos, 
boots  and  sb.vs.  sausage  casing  and  electric  bulbs. 

It  should  be  illuminating  to  show  the  trend  of  those  imports  which  are  of  parti- 
cular interest  to  Canada  and  the  writer  proposes  by  the  use  of  percentages  to  give  the 
illative  quantities  received  from  the  more  principal  consigning  countries.  The 
figures  naturally  refer  to  January-March,  1922. 

(No.    9,116) — Jugo-Slavia   64   per  cent,   Hungary   23   per  cent,   Germany   and  other 

coii un  it's  l 3  per  cent. 

Cattle   (No.   IS. ISO) — Jugo-Slavia  82  per  cent,  Roumania  and  other  countries  18  per  cent. 

and  frozen    (13,217  metric  tons) — Jugo-Slavia  32  per  cent,  Brazil  26  per  cent, 
Hungary  20  pi  r  vent,  Argentina  10  per  cent,  other  countries  12  per  cent. 
Ifeol   Exi  act   (206  metric  tons) — Belgium  87  per  cent,  Austria  5  per  cent,  other  countries 

S  per  cent. 

(665  metric  tons)-  Switzerland  29  per  cent,  Argentina  23  per  cent,  Holland  14  per 
cent,  France  10  per  cent,  other  countries  24  per  cent. 

metric   tons) — Canada  and  Newfoundland  41  per  cent,  Great  Britain  20  per 
cent,  France  I  J  per  .cat,  United  States  9  per  cent,  Norway  8  per  cent,  Denmark  8  per  cent, 
other  countries  2  per  cent. 
Btookfish    (2.430  metric  tons) — Norway  99  per  cent,  other  countries  1  per  cent. 
Herrings,    smoked    (1,830    tons) — Great    Britain    97    per    cent,    Norway    2    per   cent,  other 
countries  1  per  cent. 

I  (1,422  metric  tons) — Spain  55  per  cent,  Great  Britain  25  per  cent,  Portugal 
13  per  cent,  other  countries  7  per  cent. 

id  Anchovies  in  brine  (1,728  metric  tons) — Spain  59  per  cent,  Portugal  32  per  cent, 
Algeria  7  per  cent,  other  countries  2  per  cent. 

(11.146  metric  tons) — United  States  35  per  cent,  Dutch  East  Indies  30  per  cent,  Brazil 
20  |    r  cent,  Czecho-Slovakia  9  per  cent,  other  countries  6  per  cent. 
Wheat,  hard  (128,217  metric  tons) — United  States  90  per  cent,  Canada  5  per  cent,  Australia 
3  per  cent,  other  countries  2  per  cent. 

.  soft  (638,101  metric  tons) — United  States  67  per  cent,  Austria  28  per  cent,  Roumania 
1  per  cent,  Canada  1  per  cent,  other  countries  3  per  cent. 
Oats    (1S.S00   tons) — Roumania   36    per   cent,   Tunis   31   per   cent,   Argentina   15   per  cent, 

Morocco  10  per  cent,  other  countries  8  per  cent. 
Mali    (8,052  metric  tons) — Czecho-Slovakia  52  per  cent,  Germany  23  per  cent,  other  coun- 
tries 25  per  cent. 

ye    (75,754  metric  tons) — Argentina  79  per  cent,  Roumania  13  per  cent,  United  States 

5  per  cent,  other  countries  3  per  cent. 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured  (6,590  metric  tons) — United  States  88  per  cent,  Smyrna  3  per  cent, 

Brazil  3  per  cent,  other  countries  6  per  cent.  ■ 
hard    (635   metric   tons) — United   States   82   per  cent,   Brazil   17   per  cent,   other  countries 

3  per  cent. 

Bacon,  v.nsmoked    (278   metric  tons) — Jugo-Slavia   61  per  cent,  United  States  28   per  cent, 

other  countries  11  per  cent. 
Fats,   animal,   non-edible    (1,790    metric   tons) — United    States   49    per   cent,    Great  Britain 

33  per  cent,  Belgium  7  per  cent,  other  countries  11  per  cent. 
Cotton  Piece   Goods    (379   metric   tons) — Great  Britain   52   per   cent,   France   16   per  cent, 

Switzerland  13  per  cent,  Germany  10  per  cent,  other  countries  9  per  cent. 

Piece  Goods    (354  metric  tons) — Great  Britain   54   per  cent,   France   23   per  cent, 

Germany  11  per  cent,  other  countries  12  per  cent. 

n    (81,287   metric  tons) — France   61   per  cent,   Switzerland   10   per  cent,  European 

Turkey  7  per  cent,  Egypt  4  per  cent,  other  countries  18  per  cent. 
Pig    iron    (39,807    metric   tons) — Great   Britain    37    per   cent,    France    30    per    cent,  Spain 

10  per  cent,  Austria  9  per  cent,  United  States  2  per  cent,  other  countries  12  per  cent. 
■  nd  Steel  in  bars  and  rods  (4,266  metric  tons) — Great  Britain  32  per  cent,  United  States 

16  per  cent,  Germany  14  per  cent,  France  11  per  cent,  Austria  9  per  cent,  Czecho-Slovakia 

5  per  cent,  Belgium  4  per  cent,  other  countries  9  per  cent. 
Iron  and  Steel  in  sheets  (4,949  metric  tons) — Great  Britain  55  per  cent,  Germany  26  per  cent, 

United  States  14  per  cent,  Austria  4  per  cent,  other  countries  1  per  cent. 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures  (2,330  metric  tons) — Great  Britain  74  per  cent,  United  States 

13  per  cent,  Germany  7  per  cent,  other  countries  4  per  cent. 
Machint   Tools  (772  metric  tons) — Germany  92  per  cent,  other  countries  8  per  cent. 
Agricultural   machinery    (2,838   metric   tons) — Germany   72   pen  cent,   Austria   17   per  cent, 

Czecho-Slovakia  5  per  cent,  Belgium  5  per  cent,  other  countries  1  per  cent. 
Sewing  machines  (465  metric  tons) — Germany  54  per  cent,  Great  Britain  43  per  cent,  other 

countries  3  per  cent. 

Coal   (1,740,420  metric  tons) — Great  Britain   65  per  cent,  Germany  26  per  cent,  France  4 

per  cent,  United  States  3  per  cent,  other  countries  2  per  cent. 
Cement  (11,350  metric  tons) — Jugo-Slavia  77  per  cent,  Austria  16  per  cent,  other  countries 

7  per  cent. 

Lumber  (180,203  metric  tons) — Jugo-Slavia  41  per  cent,  Austria  37  per  cent,  United  States 

8  per  cent,  Czecho- Slovakia  7  per  cent,  other  countries  7  per  cent. 

Furniture,  not  upholstered  (734  metric  tons) — Austria  41  per  cent,  Czecho-Slovakia  28  per  cent, 
Great  Britain  14  per  cent,  Germany  7  per  cent,  other  countries  10  per  cent. 

Resin  (2,498  metric  tons) — France  40  per  cent,  United  States  24  per  cent,  Spain  16  per  cent, 
other  countries  20  per  cent. 
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Caustic  Soda  (7,379  metric  tons) — France  50  per  cent,  United  States  31  per  cent,  Belgium 
12  per  cent,  other  countries  7  per  cent. 

Hides,  tanned  (1,559  metric  tons) — Germany  39  per  cent,  France  16  per  cent,  United  States 
9  per  cent,  other  countries  36  per  cent. 

Pneumatic  tires  (226  metric  tons) — France  56  per  cent,  Great  Britain  21  per  cent,  Belgium 
4  per  cent,  United  States  4  per  cent,  other  countries  15  per  cent. 

Chemical  Wood-pulp  (17,265  metric  tons) — Germany  35  per  cent,  Sweden  20  per  cent,  Czecho- 
slovakia 20  per  cent,  Austria  16  per  cent,  other  countries  9  per  cent. 

Paper,  not  coated  (9,444  metric  tons) — Germany  52  per  cent,  Austria  22  per  cent,  Switzer- 
land 12  per  cent,  Czecho-Slovakia  11  per  cent,  other  countries  3  per  cent. 

Pianos  (No.  658) — Germany  75  per  cent,  Austria  16  per  cent,  other  countries  9  per  cent. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  leather  (33,973  pairs) — Germany  26  per  cent,  United  States  23  per  cent, 
Austria  20  per  cent,  Switzerland  17  per  cent,  other  countries  14  per  cent. 

Sausage  casings  (653  metric  tons) — France  20  per  cent,  United  States  17  per  cent,  Argentina 
14  per  cent,  Jugo-Slavia  13  per  cent,  'Holland  9  per  cent,  Austria  7  per  cent,  other 
countries  20  per  cent. 

Electric  Lamp  Bulbs    (2,466,143) — Holland   40  per  cent,  Austria   28   per  cent,   Germany  20 

per  cent,  Switzerland  S  per  cent,  other  countries  4  per  cent. 
Electric  Transformers   (220  metric  tons) — Germany  77  per  cent,  Austria  18  per  cent,  other 

countries  5  per  cent. 

Electrical  Machinery,  other  (180  metric  tons)  —  Germany  77  per  cent,  other  countries  23 
per  cent. 

OBSERVATIONS 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  notice  (1)  that  Italy  is  buying  her  imported  live- 
stock and  meat  principally  from  Jugo-Slavia ;  (2)  the  predominating  position  of 
Belgium  in  the  meat  export  trade;  (3)  the  absence  of  transatlantic  and  trans- 
pacific cheese  in  Italian  imports;  (4)  the  position  held  by  Newfoundland  and 
Canada  in  the  codfish  trade,  with  Newfoundland  supplying  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion; (5)  the  English  monopoly  of  the  smoked  herring  trade;  (6)  that  the  United 
States  meet  more  than  a  third  of  Italy's  imported  sugar  requirements;  (7)  the  high 
percentages  of  wheat  the  United  States  is  supplying  and  the  relatively  weak  showing 
of  Canada;  (8)  the  European  and  African  sources  of  Italy's  oat  supplies;  (9)  the 
hold  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Germany  on  the  malt  imports;  (10)  that  Argentina 
chiefly  furnished  Italy  with  maize;  (11)  the  large  amount  of  natural  tobacco  Italy 
bought  in  the  United  States;  (12)  the  predominance  of  American  lard  in  Italian 
imports;  (13)  the  bacon  imports  from  Jugo-Slavia;  (14)  the  very  strong  position 
held  by  Great  Britain  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods  trade,  in  iron  and  steel 
imports  and  in  coal  purchases;  (15)  the  German  competition  in  all  kinds  of  machinery 
and  sewing  machines;  (16)  the  large  quantities  of  lumber  purchased  in  the  trans- 
Adriatic  countries;  (17)  the  strength  of  Germany  in  imported  leathers;  (18)  the 
prominence  of  Germany  in  the  woodpulp  and  paper  trade;  (19)  number  of  German 
pianos  imported;  (20)  the  disappearance  of  the  United  States  as  the  principal  supply- 
ing country  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  coming  of  Germany  into  this  position;  (21) 
the  conspicuous  place  held  by  Germany  in  electrical  equipment  imports. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  Germany  is  doing  a  considerable  business 
with  Italy  and  especially  in  pure  manufactured  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
significant  that  Great  Britain  is  pushing  on  in  iron  and  steel  and  in  cotton  and 
woollen  imports  and  that  Germany  offers  but  small  competition  in  these  lines.  The 
decline  of  American  imports  in  boots  and  shoes  is  also  somewhat  startling.  The 
growing  trade  of  Italy  with  Jugo-Slavia  augurs  well  for  future  commercial  relations 
between  these  two  countries  which  politically  have  of  late  seemed  so  much  at  variance. 
Moreover,  the  natural  opportunities  for  expanding  Canada's  wheat  and  codfish  trade 
with  italy  are  especially  obvious,  while  in  those  other  commodities  where  the  American 
percentage  stands  high  Canada  should  be  in  a  position  to  gain  ground  and  thus 
enlarge  her  export  trade  with  Italy. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

SEPTEMBER  26,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  Btatemenl  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  September  26.  Those  for  the  week  ending  September  19  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

Shanghai,   China.  ...Tael 
Batavia,  Java.  .Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  S 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


00 


Sept.  19, 

Sept.  26, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

$4  .86 

$4  . 4231 

$4.4093 

.193 

.0760 

.0763 

.  193 

.  0420 

.0428 

.  402 

.  3873 

.  3875 

.193 

.0718 

.0721 

.193 

.1516 

.1525 

1.08 

.  0500 

.  0500 

.193 

.1866 

.1869 

.238 

.  0006 

.0006 

.193 

.0325 

.0321 

.268 

.1710 

.1690 

.268 

.2646 

.2645 

.268 

.2085 

.2080 

.498 

.4801 

.4818 

2s. 

.2901 

.2875 

$1.00 

1.0003 

1 .0000 

.498 

.4838 

.4831 

.424 

.3563 

.3500 

.324 

.1350 

.1212 

.193 

4.86 

4.4313 

4.4312 

.708 

.7764 

.7862 

.402 

.3838 

.3837 

.567 

.5226 

.5225 

y      .9223-. 9303 


92%e-93 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  44  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  fon  equipment  and  material  required 
by  the  Victorian  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  by  the  Commonwealth  Post- 
master General's  Department. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  26502). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed,  respectively,  to 
the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  and  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly 
outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 
No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

35426  Oct.  11,  1922         Supply  and  delivery  of  6,000  square  feet  enamelled  leather  or 

leather  substitute,  as  specified. 
35361  Nov.  29,  1922         Supply  and  delivery  off  one  engine  wheel  lathe,  including  tools, 

gears,    spares,    and    accessories,    and    motors    and  control 

gear  for  operating  same,  as  specified. 
35444  Nov.  29,  1922         Supply  and  delivery  of  one  electric  storage  battery  industrial 

truck,  complete,  as  specified. 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT 

Vic.  68  Dec.  12,  1922         Supply    and    delivery   of    1,436   switchboards   as    follows: — 262 

common  battery,  cordless  type;  82  common  battery,  cord 
type ;  255  common  battery,  automatic,  cordless  type ;  68 
common  battery,  automatic  cord  tyre;  549  magneto 
cordless  pyramid  type  ;  220  magneto,  cord  type,  as 
specified. 


New  Zealand 


Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works 
Tenders  Board,  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  plans 
and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  and/  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington,  and  the  Stores  Manager, 
Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  respectively,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications. 


No. 
S.M. 
142 

54  9  35 


548' 


178/197 


Date  of  Closing 
Jan.     9,  1923 

Dec.  12,  1922 


Dec.  12,  1922 


Oct.  23,  1922 


Particulars 

Waikato  Power  Scheme. — (Section  5  8. — Manufacture,  supply 
and  delivery  of  one  three-motor  travelling  crane. 

East  Coast  Main  Trunk  Railway. — Taneaiua  Section. — 
Waioho  Bridge. — Plate  girder  'spans.  Two  (2)  35  ft. 
deck  plate  girder  spans.  Three  (3)  25  ft.  deck  plate 
girder  spans.    One   (1)    20  ft.  deck  plate  girder  span. 

Lawrence-Roxburgh  Railway. — Plate  girder  spans.  One  (1) 
45  ft.  deck  plate  girder  span.  Three  (3)  35  ft.  deck  plate 
girder  span.    One   (1)   30  ft.  deck  plate  girder  span. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 50  pounds  of  wire,  copper 
1/20  cotiton  covered,  paraffined.  150  miles  wire,  coppev, 
1/20,  to  specification  No.  22,  dated  September,  1918.  150 
miles  wire,  copper,  1/18,  to  specification  No.  22,  dated  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  150  miles  of  wire,  copper,  1/20  to  specifica- 
tion No.  30,  dated  October,  1919. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  las!  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
[ntelligenob  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
phe  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Siierbrooke,  Three  Eivers, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
a\p  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  op  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 

(    v\  \!»:  \N   MAnffactURKRS'  ASSOCIATION  OFFICES  AT  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  WINNIPEG, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

l  >".  Cattle  food. — A  large  Belgian  firm  is  interested  to  receive  quotations  on 
i  lanadian  cattle  food  such  as  linseed  cake,  etc. 

!•'-!.  Canned  goods. — A  Yorkshire  firm  stated  to  be  represented  on  the  produce 
exchanges  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull  and  Glasgow,  desires  to  secure  the  repre- 
3entation  of  Canadian  canned  goods,  exporters  seeking  business  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

432.  Flour. — An  aggressive  firm  in  Natal  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  for 
a  Canadian  flour  mill. 

433.  Flour. — A  well  established  firm  in  Trinidad  are  desirous  of  doing  business 
on  a  commission  basis  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flour  in  bags  of  196  pounds, 
and  half  sacks  of  90  pounds,  in  cotton  sacks. 

Miscellaneous. 

434.  Barbed  wire,  steel. — A  New  "Yorlt  exporting  firm,  with  agents  in  Central 
America,  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  desire  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
barbed  wire  and  steel  in  these  countries  on  a  commission  basis. 

435.  Screws. — A  Melbourne  import  house  desires  samples  and  prices  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  ocean  port,  of  all  kinds  of  screws  for  metal  and  wood. 

43G.  Paper  bag  making  machinery. — A  Melbourne  firm  desires  particulars, 
rations  and  prices  c.i.f.  Sydney,  Australia,  preferably,  or  otherwise  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  ocean  port,  of  up-to-date  paper  bag  making  machinery  and  spare  parts. 

7.  Newsprint.- — -Various  Japanese  newspaper  publishers  are  making  enquiries 
for  Canadian  newsprint.  Such  requirements  may  probably  be  about  50,000  tons 
annually.  The  paper  should  be  in  rolls  43  inches  wide  and  16,000  feet  long,  roll 
its  about  45  grammes  per  square  meter.  Samples  of  the  paper  desired  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  while  counter  samples 
and  c.i.f.  prices  on  Canadian  paper  are  desired  immediately. 

438.  Dry  goods,  wearing  apparel,  etc. — A  well  established  Durban  firm  desire 
the  agencies  for  Canadian  dry  goods,  wearing  apparel,  boots  and  shoes. 

439.  Box  shooks. — A  Cape  Province  firm  are  anxious  to  represent  Canadian 
b  x  -hook  manufacturers  prepared  to  export  in  competition  with  Baltic  exporters. 

440.  General  hardware,  household  utensils,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  desire 
catalogues  and  prices  f.o.b.  steamer  or  c.i.f.;  and  also  full  discounts  on  general  hard- 

.  household  utensils,  enamelware,  aluminumware,  cutlery  and  brushware. 

441.  Builders'  hardware,  tools,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  desire  catalogues 
and  prices  f.o.b.  steamer  or  c.i.f.  and  also  full  discounts  on  builders'  hardware,  cart 
building  material,  tools,  bar  iron  and  mild  steel. 

442.  General  ironmongery,  hardware,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  desire  to 
secure  the  agencies  for  general  ironmongery,  hardware,  bedsteads,  stoves,  crockery  and 
furniture.  This  firm  is  extremely  anxious  to  indent  for  Canadian  goods  and  their 
requirements  from  an  agency  point  of  view  are  for  Dundee  and  district,  in  Natal, 
South  xlfrica. 
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443.  Baling  and  barb  wire. — A  South  African  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  baling  and  barb  wire. 

444.  Engineering  material,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  desire  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  engineering  material,  mining  material, 
belting,  hose,  acetylene  welding  equipment,  enamelware  and  any  other  requisites  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  mines,  railways,  municipalities  and  power  companies. 

445.  Mining  materials. — A  South  African  firm  are  desirous  of  securing  Cana- 
dian agencies  for  mining  materials. 

446.  Electrical  materials. — A  South  African  firm  are  desirous  of  securing 
agencies  for  Canadian  electrical  materials  of  all  descriptions. 

447.  Electrical  domestic  apparatus. — A  Johannesburg  firm  are  desirous  of 
securing  the  sole  agency  for  electrical  domestic  apparatus. 

448.  Chemicals,  etc. — A  well  established  London  firm  are  desirous  of  securing 
the  sole  agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  waxes,  oils,  fatty  acids, 
drugs,  botanicals,  etc. 

449.  Chemicals,  drugs,  etc. — A  well  established  Johannesburg  firm  are  desirous 
of  securing  the  agencies  for  chemicals,  drugs,  chemists'  sundries,  toilet  requisites, 
mining  chemicals  and  chemists'  glassware. 

450.  Sporting  goods. — A  well  established  Johannesburg  firm  desire  to  receive 
Canadian  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  sporting  goods. 

451.  Agricultural  implements,  etc. — A  Durban  firm  are  anxious  to  secure  the 
agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  bolts,  nuts,  and 
wheelbarrows. 

452.  Building  specialties  and  hardware  novelties  and  specialties. — An  old 

established  London  firm  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agencies  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  building  specialties  and  hardware  novelties  and  specialties. 

453.  Builders'  materials. — A  Durban  firm  are  desirous  of  securing  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  firms  and  are  prepared  to  handle  all  lines  of  building  material 
including  timber,  iron  and  cement. 

454.  Leather,  bootmakers'  requisites,  etc. — A  firm  in  Port  Elizabeth  are  desir- 
ous of  securing  Canadian  leather  bootmakers'  requisites,  saddlery  and  harness 
makers'  requisites. 

455.  Catalogues. — A  South  African  firm  doing  a  big  mail  order  business,  are 
asking  for  catalogues  with  f.o.b.  Canadian  prices,  on  any  article  which  can  be  handled 
by  a  mail  order  house. 

456.  Furniture  manufacturing  requirements. — A  well  established  South  Afri- 
can firm  are  desirous  of  purchasing  all  lines  suitable  to  the  furnishing  trade. 

457.  Canoes. — A  well  established  British  firm  operating  in  Brazil,  wishes  to 
obtain  an  agency  for  Canadian  canoes. 

458.  White  pine.- — A  firm  in  Brazil  are  desirous  of  securing  first  quality  clear 
white  pine  for  patterns,  sizes  as  follows:  2  in.  x  13  in.  and  up,  3  in.  x  13  in.  and  up, 
4  in.  x  13  in.  and  up,  12  to  10  feet  in  length. 

459.  Enamels,  paints,  etc. — A  firm  in  Brazil  wishes  to  obtain  Canadian  agem-i,^ 
for  enamels,  paints  and  varnishes. 

460.  Machinery  for  printing,  etc. — A  well  established  firm  in  South  Africa  are 
prepared  to  take  up  for  Canadian  plants  the  sole  agency  for  the  Union  of  Rhodesia, 
of  machinery  for  printing,  including  type  setting  machines,  revolution  presses  and 
colour  presses. 

461.  Motor  cars,  and  motor  accessories. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Kimberley 
desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  any  line  in  connection  with  motor  cars 
and  motor  accessories. 

462.  General  household  ironmongery. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Kimberley  desire 
to  receive  catalogues  and  price  lists  on  any  line  in  connection  with  general  house- 
hold ironmongery. 

463.  Tools. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Kimberley  desire  to  receive  catalogues  and 
price  lists  of  tools  for  all  trades. 
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464.  Electrical  material.     A  firm  of  importers  in  Kimberley  desire  to  receive 

catalogues  and  price  lists  of  electrical  material. 

166.  Piping,  fittings,  valves,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  are  desirous  of  hand- 
ling "ii  an  agency  basis  for  the  whole  of  the  Union  the  following  lines,  piping, 
fittings,  valves,  metal  packing,  babbit  metal,  belting  and  belt  fasteners.  They  are 
also  desirous  of  handling  similar  lines  on  a  consignment  basis. 

166,  Apparatus  and  equipment  for  dairies. — A  South  African  firm  specializing 
in  everj  description  of  apparatus  and  equipmnt  for  dairies,  creameries,  butter  and 
factories,  dairy  and  poultry  farms,  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
manufacturing  these  lines.  Full  details  of  price,  packing,  etc.,  are  requested  with 
first  rorrespondence. 

467.  Butchers'  and  bakers'  machinery,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  specializing 
in  every  description  of  butchers'  and  bakers'  machinery,  fittings  and  requisites,  are 
anxious  t<>  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  manufacturing  these  lines.  Full  details  of 
piicc.  parking,  rtr.,  are  requested  with  first  correspondence. 

468.  Paper  bags. — A  Johannesburg  importer  of  paper  bags  desires  samples  and 
price  lists  from  Canadian  exporting  manufacturers  of  paper  bags. 

BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE  DURING  AUGUST 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris.  September  8,  1922. — The  disagreement  resulting  from  the  London  Con- 
ference ha?  had  no  remarkable  effect  on  the  French  market,  considering  that  the 
general  situation  has  not  suffered  thereby  in  the  least,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  getting 

firmer  every  day. 

One  noticeable  and  rather  curious  fact  is  the  very  active  movement  which  has 
Taken  place  at  the  Exchange  during  the  month,  and  which  unquestionably  corre- 
sponds to  a  general  improvement  in  business.  Furthermore,  the  important  orders 
giv<  n  t<>  the  metallurgical  industry — hit  the  hardest  by  the  crisis — are  a  good  omen 
for  the  winter  season. 

Nevertheless,  one  cannot  pretend  not  to  perceive  that  the  tension  of  the 
-nge,  which  acts  at  the  same  time  on  the  wholesale  prices  and  on  the  sales 

ities  of  competitors,  causes  an  artificial  excitement  which  can  only  have  its  full 
effret  when  the  question  of  the  interallied  debts  becomes  stable  to  a  certain  degree. 

Tin  great  fall  in  the  rate  of  the  mark  has  also  helped  to  maintain  a  certain 
unrest  in  commercial  circles,  for  the  economic  ruin  of  Germany,  while  favourable 
to  French  production,  would  undoubtedly  bring  on  political  risks  of  a  far-reaching 
nature. 

The  large  industries  still  continue  to  suffer  from  repeated  standstills,  and  the 
small  industries  are  making  a  hard  struggle,  overburdened  with  high  transport  rates 
and  fiscal  charges,  and  high  wage  rates. 

Markets  are  rather  slow  on  account  of  the  holiday  period;  nevertheless,  impor- 
tant orders  have  been  registered  in  the  metallurgical  industry,  especially  for  foreign 
countries ;  the  spinning  industry  is  working  briskly,  particularly  in  Normandy  and 
in  the  Vosges.    The  coal  market,  notwithstanding  that  the  question  of  work  in  the 

9  is  still  pending,  maintains  a  good  appearance  and  numerous  orders  are  under 

way. 

The  threshing,  delayed  by  the  bad  weather,  is  well  advanced  and  it  is  expected 

that  cereals  will  show  a  good  average. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  6;  Corinaldo, 
Cunard  Line,  Oct.  6;  Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  7;  Canadian 
Banger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  11;  Victorian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  13;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  14;  Montcalm 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Albania,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  21. 

To  London. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7;  Gurth,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  Oct.  7;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  7;  Canadian  Leader,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  11;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  6;  Tunisian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7 ;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Oct.  21;  Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  21; 
Cassandra,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  27. 

To  Hull. — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  5;  Cabotia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  13;  Bovic,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  14;  Colonian,  White  Star 
Line,  Oct,  14;  Irishman,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  5;  Manchester 
Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  6;  Caimavon, 
Thomson  Line,  Oct.  13;   Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  11;  Minne- 
dosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Oct.  15;  Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line, 
Oct.  18;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct,  11;  West  Kebar, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  20. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  15;  Essex  County,  1.0 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  30. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  14. 

To  Hamburg. — Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  6;  Hastings  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  7;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  14;  Porsanger, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19;   West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  20. 

To  Rotterdam. — Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  6. 

To  South  America. — Hesperides,  Houston  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Tredenham,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  31. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  18. 

To  South  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  15. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  11. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  5. 

To  Bergen  and  Christiania. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  Oct.  16. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg  wn  Southampton, — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  3j  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Oct  81. 

To  Hamburg.    Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
kei  Co.,  Oct,  L3;  Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Oct.  27. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Oct.  1. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Si  cam  Packet  Co.,  early  October. 

To  Havre  and  One  Continental  Port. — Indiana,  French  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  London,  Hull,  Ne'wcastli^,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  Oct.  12;  Annam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early  November. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
Nov.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Oct.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Stuart  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Oct.  8; 
Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  12;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5;  Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shoen  Kaisha,  Oct.  12; 
Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Stemships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress 
of  Asia.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  25. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15;  Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  22. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Sinaloa,  Latin- America 
Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin-America  Line,  Oct.  28. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England     Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

P'hilippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada  :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  S  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
isentatives  by  Canadian  exporters.    Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian   Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

i '.  s.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
A  pes.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Austral  ia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

P.  O..  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building:.  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress. Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  9S  Bouleyard  Adolphe 
Max.  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E3.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Ad-dress,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address.  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address.  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.    Cable  Address,  Walermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address.  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam. )     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John   street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgoiw,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
(Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London.  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.   Geddes  Grant,   911  Broadway,   Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EG  AN5  8  PROSPECTIVE  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  is  leaving 
Cape  Town  on  October  14  en  route  for  Canada  via  England.  He  is  expected  to 
reach  Canada  about  the  end  of  November.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  are  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  Mr.  Egan,  or  who  desire  to  inter- 
view him  during  his  business  tour  through  the  Dominion,  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

ITINERARIES  OF  TEE  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  NOW  IN  CANADA 

Two  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ross,  of  Shanghai,  and  Major 
Gordon  B.  Johnson,  of  Glasgow,  are  at  present  in  Canada  and  engaged  in  a  business 
tour  throughout  the  Dominion  with  a  view  to  studying  business  conditions  and 
interviewing  manufacturers  and  exporters  interested  in  the  trade  of  their  respective 
markets. 

Dr.  Ross  will  be  in  Brantford,  October  6-8;  Guelph,  October  9;  St.  Catharines 
and  Welland,  October  10-11;  Kitchener,  October  12;  London,  October  13,  14; 
Windsor,  October  16,  17;  Ottawa,  October  18.  Dr.  Ross's  western  itinerary  has  not 
been  definitely  arranged,  but  it  is  intended  that  he  should  be  in  Winnipeg  about 
October  23,  and  reach  Vancouver  about  October  28.  Dr.  Ross  sails  for  Shanghai  on 
the  Empress  of  Australia  on  November  15. 

Major  Johnson  will  be  in  Hamilton,  October  6  to  10;  St.  Catharines,  October 
11  to  13;  Guelph,  October  14;  Kitchener,  October  16;  Brantford,  October  17  and 
18;  Woodstock,  October  19  to  21;  Windsor,  October  22  to  25;  and  London,  October 
26  and  27.  Major  Johnson  will  reach  Winnipeg  on  October  30;  Vancouver  will  be 
visited  November  2;  to  5 ;  and  he  is  due  to  arrive  back  in  Ottawa  on  November  10. 

Firms  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commissioners,  or  of  being  brought 
in  touch  with  them,  should  without  delay  communicate  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be 
made. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  DIRECTORY 

The  Canadian  Exporters'  Directory,  which  has  been  in  course  of  preparation 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  about  a  year,  has  just  been  despatched 
to  the-  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  abroad,  to  be  used 
by  them  in  connection  with  the  work  of  developing  Canadian  export  trade.  In  those 
countries  where  Canada  is  not  represented  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the  British  Government,  British  Consular  Officers 
co-operate  with  the  Department  and  are  also  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Directory. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  firms  listed  in  this  Directory  have  an  advantage  in  the 
export  field. 

With  a  view  to  augmenting  the  Directory,  it  is  requested  that  firms  who  issue 
catalogues  should  supply  the  office  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Servicer 
with  copies,  or,  where  no  catalogues  are  issued,  with  a  complete  list  of  products  handled, 
both  for  export  and  internal  trade.  This  information  will  be  available  when 
inquiries  are  received,  both  from  abroad  or  from  domestic  sources,  and  will  be  of 
mutual  advantage  to  the  firms  listed  and  to  the  Department.  The  Directory,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  but  a  nucleus  of  what  it  will  be  in  the  future.  Additions 
will  be  made  to  it  constantly,  as  new  products  are  listed  with  the  Department.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  1,730  firms  entered,  covering  a  total  of  2,400  commodities. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D,  H,  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  sent  the 
following  cable,  dated  October  2,  1922,  descriptive  of  business  and  financial  condi- 
tions in  Australia: — 

"  September  opening  sales  of  the  new  wool  clip  were  regarded  as  satisfactory 
with  substantial  improvement  in  values  of  fine  merinos,  but  medium  quality  were 
less  favoured  ami  coarse  wools  were  increasingly  difficult  to  sell.  During  the  last 
three  months  Vancouver  steamers  have  taken  forward  over  6,750  cases  Australian 
oranges,  some  consigned  as  far  east  as  Montreal,  thus  initiating  a  trade  which  has 
promising  indications  of  recurrence.  Large  shipments  of  Hour  made  for  Egypt  at 
alxmt  111  short  ton.  Market  bare  of  supplies  for  November-December  shipment, 
Le  some  speculative  wheat  buying  commenced  at  5s.  per  bushel  January  delivery 
on  ship.  Recent  generous  and  widely  distributed  rainfall  came  rather  late,  but  has 
much  improved  prospects  of  production  in  wheat-growing  areas.  Depreciation  in 
Bterling  conversion  in  Montreal  and  New  York  adversely  affecting  the  placing  of 
orders  in  North  America.    Trade  sound  but  without  animation." 


RESUMPTION  OF  AUSTRALIAN- GERMAN  TRADE 

C.  Hartlett.,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  22,  1922. — Contrary  to  general  expectation  in  commercial 
and  manufacturing  circles  in  Australia,  the  quantity  of  German  goods  landed  in 
the  Commonwealth  since  August  1,  the  day  upon  which  trading  with  that  country 
could  be  legally  resumed,  has  been  very  small.  Up  to  the  present  it  is  stated  that 
only  some  500  to  600  tons  of  merchandise  have  been  landed  in  Australia,  comprising 
chiefly  glassware,  paper  boards,  toys,  scientific  and  musical  instruments,  knitting 
machinery,  and  a  few  automobiles.  These  small  shipments  are  considered  as  a 
test  of  public  feeling  prior  to  a  more  general  resumption  of  trade,  inasmuch  as 
some  seven  or  eight  steamers  are  listed  as  having  been  loaded,  or  are  due  to  load,  at 
Hamburg  with  cargos  for  Australian  ports. 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  under  the  Australian  Industries  Preservation 
(Anti-Dumping)  Act,  which  was  passed  in  December  last  to  meet  the  situation 
caused  by  the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  the  German  mark.  As  the  Act  provided 
for  special  duties  ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  according  to  the  rate 
of  exchange  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipments  of  goods,  with  a  maximum  exchange 
rate  of  240  marks  to  the  pound  sterling  upon  which  the  special  duty  could  be  levied, 
it  is  anticipated  that  an  amendment  of  the  Act  will  shortly  be  brought  before 
Parliament  to  protect  Australian  industries  against  the  effect  of  the  much  greater 
fall  of  the  value  of  the  mark  since  experienced.  The  amendment  will  also  apply  to 
the  currency  of  Austria. 

Apart  from  Australian  material  and  goods  resold  to  Germany  in  London,  the 
only  direct  sales  to  that  country  recently  recorded  comprise  3,016  tons  of  concentrates 
from  Port  Pirie,  South  Australia,  and  about  8,000  tons  of  beef  reported  to  have  been 
placed  for  immediate  shipment,  some  of  which  is  now  being  loaded.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  further  direct  sales  of  beef  to  Germany  are  impending. 

While  German  steamers  and  goods  may  now  enter  these  ports,  the  Australian 
Government  recently  refused  a  request  that  appointments  of  consuls  from  that 
country  should  be  made  on  the  ground  that  it  would  no  nothing  to  facilitate  German 
trade  with  the  Commonwealth. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CONTRACTS  FOR  STEEL  RAILS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  22,  1922. — Although  at  the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no 
activity  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  Australia  owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  production  in  comparison  with  the  landed  cost  of  oversea  supplies,  two  large  con- 
tracts for  steel  rails  of  Australian  origin  have  recently  been  arranged. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  the  Victorian  Government  Railways  have  authorized 
the  acceptance  of  a  tender  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  Limited,  New- 
castle, for  2,000  tons  of  60-pound  steel  rails  at  a  price  of  £12  per  ton  delivered  at 
Melbourne.  This  is  considerably  lower  than  the  price  quoted  a  year  ago  by  the  same 
company,  viz.,  £18  per  ton,  Newcastle,  N.S.W. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  was  unable  to  give  a  guarantee  as  to  date 
of  delivery,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  works  are  at  present  closed  down,  but  expect 
to  complete  the  order  by  the  end  of  October.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty  of  delivery, 
the  Railway  Department  deemed  it  advisable  to  accept  a  tender  for  a  similar  quantity 
(2,000  tons)  by  an  English  company  at  a  price  of  £11  per  ton.  The  latter  price  is  for 
80-  and  100-pound  rails,  duty  paid  on  wharf  at  Melbourne. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  Railway  Department  has  concluded  a  much 
larger  contract  with  the  Hoskins  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  Lithgow,  N.S.W., 
which  is  the  next  largest  iron  and  steel  plant  to  the  Broken  Hill  works.  This  contract 
is  for  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails  and  1,500  tons  of  fishplates,  but  the  price  is  not  yet 
disclosed. 

It  is  anticipated  that  two  contracts  placed  with  the  Australian  companies  will 
enable  both  to  resume  operations  and  afford  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men 
who  have  been  more  or  less  idle  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  likely  influenced 
the  placing  of  the  orders  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  oversea  manufacturers. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millen 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  August  24,  1922. — Sydney  merchants  report  that  an  irregular  and 
somewhat  dull  set  of  trade  conditions  exist  such  as  can  only  be  regarded  as  unsatis- 
factory on  the  whole.  Hand-to-mouth  trading  operations  continue,  and  in  existing 
circumstances  such  appear  to  be  inevitable. 

With  the  1st  of  August,  the  date  fixed  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on  the 
importation  of  German  goods  into  Australia,  the  first  of  the  legally  arriving  German 
products  came  into  the  port,  but  the  anticipated  inrush  of  merchandise  expected  in 
many  quarters  which  was  going  to  swamp  the  market  with  cheap  goods,  and  create 
general  trade  havoc,  has  not  yet  eventuated.  The  removal  of  the  embargo  has,  how- 
ever, had  a  very  unsettling  effect  on  traders  generally,  although  they  are  assured 
that  should  anything  like  wholesale  dumping  be  attempted  the  activities  of  the 
Tariff  Board,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it,  will  be  called  into  action. 

Production  and  Uses  of  Australian  Eucalyptus  Oils 

There  are  about  300  species  of  eucalyptus  trees  in  Australia,  and  of  this  number 
25  of  the  species  are  extremely  valuable  for  their  oil-producing  qualities.  They  are 
purely  indiginous  to  Australia,  and  do  not  wilt  under  transplantation  to  other 
shores,  but  grow  freely  in  many  countries.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  trans- 
planted they  lose  their  individuality,  and  nowhere  do  they  yield  so  much  oil  as  on 
their  native  soil.  There  they  yield  up  to  3 J  pounds  of  oil  for  every  100  pounds  of 
leaves;  elsewhere  the  oil  yield  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  that  quantity. 
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TheT€  Is  a  Large  export  business  done  from  Australia  in  eucalyptus  oils.  During 
lad  year  11,457  gallons  valued  at  i'!)0,;>(>7  were  exported.  Great  Britain  was  the 
largest  Importer,  bul  other  countries  importing  were  Canada,  United  States,  India, 
Belgium,  Kraiuv,  Italy,  Japan,  and  South  Africa. 

The  extraction  id*  eucalyptus  oils  is  essentially  an  Australian  industry,  the  oil 
being  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  young  succulent  terminal  branches  by  the  simple 
process  of  placing  them  in  huge  cauldrons  containing  water  and  then  subjecting 
0  heat.  The  heal  bursts  the  innumerable  glands  containing  the  oil,  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  steam  is  then  vaporized,  and  ultimately  condensed  and  then 
refined.    Another  process  used  is  to  subject  the  material  to  the  action  of  steam  only. 

Eucalyptus  oil  can  be  divided  into  three  classes:  medicinal  oil,  perfumery  oil, 
and  industrial  oil.  Cineol  is  the  product  most  sought  after.  Some  oil  is  eminently 
suitable  for  perfumery,  for  which  the  market  prices  range  about  45s.  per  pound. 
This  "i-1  lias  a  distinctive  odour  and  suggests  pines,  lemon,  or  scented  verbena.  Other 
leaves  yield  oil  suitable  for  medicinal  purposes  for  the  relief  of  chest  and  throat 
affections,  the  making  of  lotions  and  for  other  purposes. 

B  icalyptiis  oil  is  entering  largely  into  the  industrial  sphere  of  mining  and  is 
used  largely  in  the  process  of  treating  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  molybdenite,  bringing 
about  a  flotation  of  the  metals  by  using  the  oil  as  a  frothing  agent.  This  process 
is  stated  to  be  purely  an  Australian  invention ;  also  that  every  known  oil  in  the  world 
ha-  be  <  u  tested  but  none  of  them  can  compare  with  eucalyptus  oil  of  a  certain  class, 
which  for  medicinal  purposes  is  valueless. 

Prior  t<>  the  war  all  oils  were  exported  in  a  crude  condition,  no  attempt  being 
made  t<>  bring  them  up  to  the  required  standards.  The  oil  was  often  used  locally 
after  a  second  distillation,  but  the  100  per  cent  pure  extract  had  to  be  purchased  from 
the  Continent.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  a  local  factory  was  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  dealing  with  eucalyptus  oil  and  its  by-products. 

Consumption  of  Kerosene  and  Petrol  in  Australia 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  consumption  of  kerosene  and  petrol  in  the 
various  states  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last: — 
State  .  Kerosene  Petrol 

New  South  Wales   6,035,792  gallons    12,444,132  gallons 

Victoria   3,951,376      "  10,703,903 

Queensland  -        2,566,135      "  3,947,108  " 

South  Australia   1,834,233      "  4,408,174 

Western  Australia   1,229,932      "  1,805,001 

Tasmania   249,256      "  610,268 

Total  Commonwealth   15,866,724      "  33,918,586 


Wool  Market  at  Sydney 

During  the  cessation  of  auction  sales  of  wool  in  the  Sydney  market,  which  is 
customary  at  this  period  of  the  year,  a  brisk  demand  exists  and  satisfactory  sales  are 
reported,  both  for  passed -in  wools  and  scoured  skin  lines.  A  proportion  of  the  wool 
on  hand  is,  however,  practically  unsaleable.  Buyers  representing  different  sections  are 
eager  to  purchase  any  available  lines  of  good  wools,  but  the  sediment  wools  are  not 
wanted  at  any  price.  The  only  good  wools  now  available  for  buyers  are  the  moderate 
output  of  the  scouring  establishments. 

The  opening  of  the  new  wool  season  has  been  definitely  arranged  to  take  place 
ptember  18.  Prospects  for  the  new  season  are  considered  to  be  excellent  from 
a  seller's  point  of  view  as  the  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  districts  abroad  are 
encouraging.  Advices  have  been  received  at  Sydney  that  a  large  number  of  new 
buyers  from  abroad  will  make  their  appearance. 

Shearing  has  been  considerably  interrupted  by  a  partial  strike  of  the  shearers 
in  some  districts  owing  to  a  decreased  wages  award. 

Seasonal  conditions  continue  to  be  excellent,  and  it  is  anticipated  the  quality  of 
the  wool  generally  will  be  good  and  the  yield  show  an  increase  over  last  season. 
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Gold  Mining  in  New  South  Wales 

There  has  been  a  general  slump  in  the  various  branches  of  metal  mining  through- 
out the  state,  and,  in  common  with  the  less  valuable  metals,  gold  also  shows  a  pro- 
nounced decline  in  the  amount  produced.  The  yield  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  year  amounted  to  16.151  ounces  fine,  valued  at  £68,520.  as  against  33,923  ounces 
fine,  valued  at  £114.095.  for  a  similar  period  in  1921,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of 
17,792  ounces  fine  and  £75,575  in  value. 

Queensland  Cotton  Crop 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Queensland  has  decided  to  guarantee  the  price 
of  cotton  for  a  further  three  years,  from  1st  August,  1923.  For  the  first  year  of  the 
new  guarantee  period  the  guaranteed  price  will  be  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale  basis, 
in  accordance  with  the  grade  of  the  cotton,  with  a  maximum  price  of  5i  pence  per 
pound  for  seed  cotton  of  good  quality,  free  from  disease,  and  of  1|  inch  staple.  The 
seed  must  be  procured  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  present  guaranteed 
price  of  5*  pence  per  pound  will  continue  until  1st  August.  1923.  An  appointment 
of  a  cotton  culture  expert  from  abroad  is  to  be  made  shortly. 

First  Cotton  Spinning  Factory  in  Australia 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  the  first  cotton  spinning  plant  in  Australia  is 
to  be  established  at  Waterloo,  near  Sydney.  The  machinery  is  to  be  electrically 
driven  and  the  factory  will  have  the  capacity  to  employ  about  1,000  operatives. 

Grass  Tree  Gum 

Grass  trees  grow  in  great  profusion  on  the  sea  coast  of  Eastern  Australia. 
Although  generally  alluded  to  as  trees,  they  are  more  in  the  nature  of  palms  which 
makes  the  collection  of  the  gum  exuded  from  them  comparatively  easy.  In  pre-war 
days  grass  tree  gum  found  its  way  in  large  quantities  to  Germany,  where  it  was  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  picric  acid.  For  the  last  few  years  the  industry  has  not  been 
very  prosperous,  but  a  revival  of  trade  in  this  direction  has  recently  taken  place. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Lambing  in  New  South  Wales 

Reports  throughout  the  State  show  that  the  season  has  not  been  favourable  for 
winter  lambing.  Although  in  many  districts  there  was  an  abundance  of  feed  in  the 
summer,  helpful  rain  did  not  fall  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  the  pasturage  dried ; 
consequently  the  nutritive  elements  required  for  lambing  ewes  were  absent,  and  the 
scarcity  of  surface  water  also  contributed  to  losses  of  lambs.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  probable  number  of  lambs  marked  will  reach  the  total  of  7,463,000.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  spring  lambing  will  be  more  successful. 

AUSTRALIAN  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  REGARD  TO  MOTOR  CARS 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Xo. 
970,  September  2.  1922,  page  399,  regarding  the  special  form  of  invoice  required  for 
motor  cars  or  motor  car  chassis  to  meet  Australian  customs  requirements,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  obtained  a  limited  number  of  leaflets  setting  forth 
in  detail  the  Australian  requirements  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  leaflet  in  que-tion 
Hrtas  i-sued  on  February  29,  1922.  Any  Canadian  firm  exporting  automobiles  to  Aus- 
tralia not  in  possession  of  full  information  on  these  special  invoicing  requirement? 
is  invited  to  make  application  to  this  Department  for  a  copy  of  the  regulation-. 
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MARKET  FOR  EDGE  TOOLS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  August  23,  1922. — A  Canadian  manufacturer  of  edge  tools  able 
to  meet  competition  in  the  Dominion  ought  to  be  able  .to  establish  a  trade  in  Argen- 
tina if  his  determination  in  the  matter  is  sufficiently  strong  to  prompt  him  to  make 
the  necessary  efforts.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Canadian-made  picks,  forks, 
hammers,  shovels,  and  axes  have  been  sold  here,  some  of  them  without  interruption, 
for  the  past  ten  years.  One  Canadian  factory  has  sold  edge  tools  here,  year  in  year 
out.  to  the  value  of  $50,000  per  annum,  the  line  comprising  hammers,  axes,  picks, 
and  rolled  forks.  That  the  trade  will  be  finally  profitable  is  reasonably  sure,  but  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  prove  lucrative  at  the  commencement.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
foreign  manufacturers  whose  local  representatives  are  and  have  been  for  many  years 
actively  canvassing  the  trade  will  be  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  competition  to  be 
met  is  decidedly  keen,  and  a  feature  of  this  market  which  must  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  is  the  fact  that  consumers  here  attach  exceptional  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  trade  mark,  making  it  a  long  and  uphill  task  to  place  an  unknown  make 
of  tools  on  the  market  in  the  face  of  the  competition  to  be  met  from  the  manufac- 
turers whose  trade  marks  are  already  well  known  amongst  consumers.  Importers 
as  a  class  are  not  at  all  interested  in  pushing  an  unknown  mark  as,  rightly(  or 
wrongly,  they  consider  that  their  mission  is  to  supply  the  trade  with  the  goods  it 
asks  for.  The  importer  himself  may  admit  that  a  certain  article  is  of  superior  quality 
and  cheaper  than  another  for  which  a  demand  exists,  but  will  still  maintain  the 
attitude  that  it  is  easier  to  give  the  customer  what  he  asks  for  than  to  educate  him 
up  to  the  recognition  of  the  merits  of  an  unknown  article.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
a  make  of  tools  is  well  placed  on  the  market,  steady  trade  will  result,  but  from  the 
foregoing  it  is  quite  clear  that  tools  cannot  be  sold  here  in  a  desultory  manner:  the 
manufacturer  makes  exceptional  efforts  to  get  his  goods  on  the  market  and  he  either 
definitely  succeeds  or  definitely  fails,  there  being  no  half  measure. 

METHODS  OP  SELLING 

Regarding  the  method  of  selling  here  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions — the  ser- 
vices of  a  local  manufacturers'  representative  are  required.  The  representative  must 
be  a  man  already  calling  on  the  hardware  trade  with  similar  but  non-competing 
lines,  as  the  commissions  likely  to  accrue  from  the  sale  of  one  factory's  line  will  be 
far  from  sufficient  to  meet  his  office  expenses  and  provide  adequate  remuneration 
for  his  services.  Living  costs  and  office  expenses  in  Buenos  Aires  are  too  heavy  to 
allow  of  the  factory  maintaining  a  whole-time  agent,  whether  locally  appointed  or 
sent  from  the  factory.  One  or  two  of  the  United  States  tool  manufacturers  have 
succeeded  in  working  up  a  trade  here  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  a  whole-time  representative,  but  estimating  conservatively  the  cost  of  such 
an  arrangement  at  something  over  $12,000  Canadian  currency  per  annum,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  very  large  turnover  is  required  in  order  to  keep  selling  costs  within 
reasonable  limits.  The  idea  of  making  an  arrangement  with  a  large  importing  house 
to  handle  the  line  exclusively  must  also  be  discarded  or  at  least  reserved  for  later 
consideration. 

The  efforts  which  the  manufacturer  will  be  called  upon  to  make  will  be:  (1)  to 
find  a  suitable  local  representative;  (2)  to  convince  him  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
(the  manufacturer's)  intentions  and  determination  to  succeed,  thus  securing  good- 
will and  enthusiasm;  (3)  to  assist  him  to  make  a  commencement  by  sacrificing,  if 
necessary,  part  or  all  of  the  profits;  (4)  to  co-operate  with  him  by  securing,  in 
Canada,  commercial  reports  and  references  on  actual  and  prospective  clients  in  order 
to  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  accurately  the  length  of  credit  which  can  be  allowed; 
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(5)  to  study  carefully  invoice  requirements,  customs  regulations,  and  methods  of 
packing  and  shipping  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  mistakes  and  vexatious  delays 
which  so  often  occur  in  connection  with  first  shipments — (at  the  commencement  these 
matters  should  receive  the  personal  attention  of  principals  and  should  not  be  left  to 
employees  until  practical  experience  has  been  acquired) ;  (6)  to  supply  the  catalogues 
and  literature  in  Spanish;  and  (7)  to  ship  on  consignment  to  selected  firms  if  con- 
sidered necessary. 

COMPETITION  TO  BE  MET  ',  ' 

The  competition  to  be  met  here  is  that  of  American  manufacturers  in  axes, 
hammers,  screwdrivers,  sheath  knives,  picks,  and  forks,  whilst  the  market  shows  a 
strong  preference  for  certain  tools  of  French  manufacture,  principally  scythes,  wood 
chisels,  and  gauges,  and  English  manufacturers  hold  nearly  all  the  trade  in  shears. 
Two  American  manufacturers  are  the  best  known  as  exporters  of  axes,  whilst  amongst 
hand  saws  the  "  Standard "  is  most  widely  sold.  A  firm  of  Alsacian  tool  makers 
have  a  high  reputation  for  carpenters'  tools,  whilst  the  products  of  a  French  firm  in 
drills,  bits,  saws,  chisels,  cutting  pliers,  etc.,  are  well  and  favourably  known. 

PACKING,   SHIPPING,   AND  INVOICING 

The  subjects  of  packing  and  shipping  and  invoicing  and  preparation  of  docu- 
ments are  covered  in  reports  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletins  No.  855  (June  21,  1920) 
and  No.  919  (September  12,  1921),  and  closest  attention  to  all  details  is  recom- 
mended. The  report  on  German  competition  appearing  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  932 
(December  12,  1921)  should  also  be  consulted,  and  samples  of  very  inferior  German- 
made  edge  tools  can  be  inspected  amongst  articles  which  were  recently  forwarded  to 
the  collection  of  samples  at  Ottawa.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
German  exporters  are  no  longer  quoting  in  marks,  and  their  prices  in  sterling,  Swiss 
francs,  or  dollars  are  now  considerably  higher  than  they  were  three  months  ago, 
whilst  goods  received  from  Germany  are  of  even  inferior  quality  to  the  samples. 
German  manufacturers  are  not  supplying  any  medium  or  superior  quality  tools  and 
in  these  grades  Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  have  to  compete  against  them. 

QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  should  always  be  in  Canadian  currency.  Some  exporters  prefer  to 
quote  in  United  States  funds,  claiming  that  their  prices  look  more  attractive  when 
expressed  in  the  smaller  figures  resulting  from  conversion  into  United  States  cur- 
rency, and  they  also  claim  that  conversion  makes  it  easier  for  importers  to  compare 
Canadian  with  American  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  Cana- 
dian trade  in  general  to  establish  a  market  for  Canadian  currency  and,  the  rate  on 
Montreal  being  quoted  daily,  importers  can  calculate  the  cost  of  Canadian  currency 
as  easily  as  they  can  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  currencies  of  other  countries.  Ship- 
ments should  be  made  through  Canadian  ports  whenever  possible,  as  the  fact  of 
shipping  through  New  York  suggests  to  importers  here  that  Canada  lacks  direct 
steamship  communication  with  this  Republic. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Customs  duties  are  equal  for  all  and  are  as  per  appended  statement.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  delivered  prices  are  rarely  asked  for,  jnost  importers  being  satisfied 
with  priced  ci.f.  Buenos  Aires,  or  f.o.b.  seaport  when  prices  c.i.f.  cannot  be  supplied. 


Official 

Scale  of  duty 

Base  of 

Article 

Unit 

Value 

Ad  val.  Spec. 

storage  . 

and  slingage 

Scythes,  without  handles  C, ross  weight 

0 . 

36 

32 

Value 

\\. IS,  with  or  without  handle  

Kilo 

0 

.  42 

32 

\dzi  s,  with  or  without  handles  

Kilo 

32 

Sickles,  in  general  

1. 

.68 

32 

Porks,  iron,  any  elass,  with  or  without  handles.  .Kilo 

0. 

.24 

32            .'  \ 

„ 

Matchets,  inferior  quality  

1 

.20 

32        .'  2!1 

Sugar  cane,  up  to  best  quality  

.00 

32 

Short    (kitchen   use),  domestic. 

.  .  Dozen 

3. 

,60 

32 

Hammers,  sledges',  with  or  without  handles. 

.  ..Kilo 

0 . 

.24 

32 

0. 

19 

32 

Weight 

Criming  knives,  curved,  with  handles..  .. 

.  .  Dozen 

1 . 

20 

32 

Value 

Others    (scissors  excepted)  

3. 

.00 

32 

Handles,   wqoden,   for   axes,    picks,  forks 

or 

shovels  

If, 

.20 

32 

For  scythes,   French,    Italian,  English 

or 

American  

,20 

32 

For  files,  hammers  and  other  

.  .    .  .100 

40 

Chisels  (wood),  in  general  

Kilo 

1  . 

20 

32 

The  Republic  does  not  import  edge  tools  on  the  same  scale  as  formerly,  hut  as 
the  population  lends  to  increase  and  the  prospects  of  edge  tools  being  made  locally 
are  very  remote,  ii  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  when  trade  conditions  finally  adjust 
themselves,  that  the  country  will  again  import  on  a  pre-war  scale.  For  this  reason 
the  subjoined  table  of  importation  by  countries  during  a  pre-war  year  is  given  as  an 
indication  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  market: — 

Arl                                              Germany  France  Great  Britain  U.S.A. 

Kilos  Kilos  Kilos  Kilos 

Axes                                                             28,708  3,025  32,928  453,497 

Hammers.                                                   124,047  37,879  118,944  13,925 

Scythes                                                         29,795  27,583  578  21 

Shears                                                          14,089  455  13,525  34 

%  gold  $  gold  $  gold  $  gold 

Sheath  knives                                                 190  14  9  3 

Tools,  domestic  and  artisans                        1,672  639  657  1,020 


LOCAL  DEMAND 

With  the  possible  exception  of  matchets,  no  tools  are  specially  made  for  this 
market,  mechanics',  carpenters',  and  domestic  requirements  being  substantially  the 
same  as  elsewhere,  and' except  in  the  case  of  axes,  hammers,  and  matchets  the  local 
trade  demands  the  same  types  and  in  the  same  sizes  and  weights  as  does  the  trade 
in  Canada.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  detail  sizes  and  weights  in  which  the 
various  tools  are  purchased  as,  while  an  Argentine  assortment  may  differ  slightly 
from  a  ( 'anadian  assortment,  it  will  consist  of  the  same  styles,  sizes,  and  weights 
as  are  supplied  to  the  trade  in  Canada. 


HAMMERS 

Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  formerly  had  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  ham- 
mers, but  it  has  now  passed  almost  entirely  into  American  hands.  For  domestic  use 
a  claw  hammer,  as  illustrated,  is  practically  the  only  type  sold,  whilst  carpenters 
use  the  square-headed  types.  Amongst  mechanics,  hammers  of  French  design  and 
the  English  ball  pane  type  are  preferred.  The  claw  hammer  for  domestic  use 
invariably  comes  with  an  unpolished  handle,  whilst  carpenters'  and  mechanics'  ham- 
mers are  ordered  with  or  without  handles  according  to  requirements.  Riveting  ham- 
mers and  the  many  types  of  hammers  used  in  special  industries  are  not  imported 
on  a  very  large  scale,  the  three  types  illustrated,  together  with  sledges,  probably 

mtiug  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  demand.    (See  illustrations  1,  2  and  3.) 
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AXES  1 

Axes  are  sold  here  with  or  without  handles,  according  to  order;  when  handles 
are  &&ked  for  they  are  usually  of  the  straight  Spanish  pattern.  American  manu- 
facturers have  always  held,  and  continue  to  hold  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  axes. 
The  Collins  axe  is  very  well  known  and  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  best  imported. 
Another  American  firm  have  recently  been  putting  up  a  strong  competition  against 
the  Collins  axe,  hut  an  idea  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  importers  that  the  two 
concerns  are  in  seme  way  connected.  As  Quebracho  and  other  hardwoods  are  grown 
extensively  in  the  Republic,  and  are  used  not  only  in  building  construction  but  also 
as  firewood,  axes  and  hatchets  of  highly  tempered  steel  are  required.  A  hatchet  with 
a  EK>fl  steel  edge  has  been  examined  which,  after  a  few  hours  of  chopping  Quebracho 
firewood,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  saw.  A  4  or  5-pound  axe  is  generally  used 
for  felling  hardwood  trees  and  axes  of  a  lighter  weight  for  softwood.  The  firm  just 
referred  to  claim,  as  a  selling  point,  that  the  crucible  steel  cutting  edge  of  their  axes 
is  deeper  than  that  of  a  Collins  axe. 

The  type  of  claw  hatchet  illustrated  (see  illustration  4),  is  by  far  the  largest 
seller  and  is  used  principally  for  domestic  purposes;  a  shingling  hatchet  of  a  similar 
type  is  used  by  artisans,  and  for  wood  block  street  paving. 

The  three  types  of  axes  most  sold,  known  in  Spanish  as  Tumba  (felling),  Media 
Labor  and  Labor  Entera,  are  as  illustrated  (5,  6,  and  7). 

Formerly  an  Alsatian  and  a  French  firm  held  most  of  the  trade  in  screwdrivers, 
but  during  the  war  period  United  States  manufacturers  secured  practically  all  the 
trade.  French-made  screwdrivers  are  again  on  the  market,  together  with  cheap 
German  types.  There  is  a  strong  preference  here  for  screwdrivers  with  full-length 
shaft  as  illustrated  (see  illustrations  8  and  9). 

MATCHETS  (CUTLASSES) 

There  is  quite  a  big  demand  for  this  article.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  country 
districts  for  clearing  brushwood.  English  manufacturers  formerly  supplied  large 
quantities  of  matchets,  but  the  bulk  of  the  demand  is  now  being  supplied  by  American 
manufacturers.  A  bone-handled  matchet  24  inches  in  length  and  If  inches  wide  is 
the  type  most  used.  They  are  sold  by  the  dozen  and  not  by  weight,  the  present  price 
of  the  English  article  being  approximately  30  shillings  per  dozen  f.o.b.  steamer. 
Sugar-cutting  matchets  are  used  in  Tucuman;  they  are  usually  some  18  inches  in 
length  by  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  wide,  shaped  as  per  sketch.  They  are  specially 
made  for  this  purpose.  A  well-known  type  of  American,  known  as  Sugar  No.  304, 
is  widely  sold.    (See  illustration  10.) 

SHEATH  KNIVES 

Large  quantities  of  sheath  knives  are  used  throughout  the  Republic,  in  fact,  a 
sheath  knife  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  camp  man's  equipment.  Sheath  knives  come 
principally  from  England  in  sizes  ranging  from  6  to  14  inches.  A  pointed  blade 
is  used  for  killing,  and  a  half  round  point  for  skinning.  The  handles  are  of  wood, 
horn  and  bone,  the  best  quality  being  mounted  in  stag  horn.  Sheaths  are  made 
locally  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported. 

scythes 

The  demand  is  almost  entirely  for  French-made  scythes  which  come  in  size3 
ranging  from  20  to  22  inches  in  length  and  1^  to  If-  in  width;  they  usually  come 
without  handles.  The  type  sold  here  is  something  like  the  Collins  No.  1,  but  it  is 
understood  that  their  prices  on  scythes  are  considerably  higher  than  the  French, 
whilst  the  temper  of  the  French  is  considered  to  be  more  suitable  for  local  require- 
ments. 
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WOOD  CHISELS 

Statistics  of  importations  of  wood  chisels  are  not  available.  French  types  are  the 
ones  most  in  demand  and  Alsatian  and  French  makes  are  the  largest  sellers.  Chisels 
with  a  square  ping  are  preferred,  with  a  polished  handle  carrying  a  brass  ferrule  at 
either  end.  Sizes  and  patterns  demanded  are  the  same  as  elsewhere.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  large  quantities  of  German  cheap  wood  chisels  on  the  market. 

[Details  of  imports  by  countries  in  the  various  lines  of  edge  tools  referred  to  in 
this  report,  from  1910-20,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  edge 
tools  represented  in  Argentina,  have  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Webb,  copies  of  which 
will  be  made  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to1  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  17217).] 

HAY  MARKET  PROSPECTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  has  trans- 
mitted a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  an  English  importer  of  hay  who  has 
been  negotiating  with  a  number  of  Canadian  shippers,  in  which  the  present  position 
of  the  hay  market  is  discussed.    The  following  are  extracts: — 

"  Unfortunately,  Canadian  hay  is  marking  time  at  present,  as  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  native  hay  on  the  market,  and  Norwegian  hay  is  cheaper.  Contracts  have 
been  signed  for  delivery  of  best  Norwegian  timothy  and  clover  mixture  during 
October  at  £6  5s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  London,  landed  weights,  payment  80  per  cent  against 
documents,  the  remainder  after  weighing.  These  are  the  usual  London  terms;  in 
other  ports  buyers  frequently  accept  shipper's  weights.  The  Norwegian  hay  is  said 
to  be  of  better  quality  than  the  Canadian  No.  3  Timothy,  for  which  the  same  price  is 
asked. 

"  My  Canadian  friends  tell  me  that  this  represents  about  the  cost  price  of  the 
hay  to  them,  as  the  Atlantic  freight  is  $8  a  ton,  so  the  future  is  none  too  full  of 
hope,  unless  there  is  a  rise  on  this  side  which  does  not  appear  likely  at  present. 

"  Canadian  firms  want  £8  a  ton  c.i.f.  Antwerp  fori  f  .a.q.  Timothy,  whereas  the 
Norwegians  will  take  £6  10s;  for  best  clover  mixture. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  only  about  200  tons  Canadian  hay  have  been  sold 
so  far  to  come  to  London,  but  several  hundred  tons  have  been  sold  to  go  to  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  etc.  The  merchants  there  were  frightened  by  rumours  of  short  crops 
here,  and  paid  from  £7  to  £9  a  ton  c.i.f.,  but  now  they  are  "  bears "  and  will  only 
offer  £6.  I  should  think  they  will  ultimately  give  more  than  this,  and  the  North  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  likely  market  in  the  near  future". 

MARKET  FOR  MEN'S  UNDERWEAR  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  September  19,  1922. — A  number  of  merchants  importing  underwear 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  interviewed  this  week  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  Canadian  sales  could  be  increased.  It  is  understood 
that  fleecy  underwear  is  very  popular,  and  the  general  impression  is  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  should  find  the  north  of  England  a  very  profitable  market.  There  is 
ample  scope  for  the  enlargement  of  business,  and  makers  should  consider  the  over- 
hauling of  their  selling  organizations  with  a  view  to  augmenting  their  sales. 

LOCAL  AGENTS  A  NECESSITY 

Canadian  manufacturers  have  their  own  peculiar  methods  of  distribution,  and 
probably  they  are  satisfied  with  the  business  resulting  therefrom;  but  the  writer 
ventures  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  local  agents  in  centres  like  Manchester,  Liver- 
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pool,  Bradford,  NVweastle-on-Tyne,  etc.  The  Nottingham  and  Leicester  manufac- 
turers find  it  advisable  to  adopl  tliis  policy,  even  though  they  are  comparatively  near 
t.>  the  sa centres. 

The  writer  has  interviewed  a  good  number  of  wholesale  buyers,  who  stated 
emphatically  that  they  preferred  to  purchase  through  agents,  and  that  only  through 
such  media  could  Canadian  manufacturers  hope  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  their 
>.»wing.  An  agent  is  continually  on  the  spot,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  hifi  ou8tomers  means  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour  to  the  latter.  Further,  he 
brings  with  him  the  reputation  of  his  principals,  which  is  a  valuable  asset,  as  such 
a  representative  knows  that  his  connections  are  at  stake  if  inferior  or  unsuitable 
goods  are  sold.  Moreover,  buyers  are  much  influenced  by  the  personal  touch  in  Man- 
chester, at  any  rate,  and  any  disputes  arising  can  be  readily  settled  between  agent 
and  buyer,  who  are  in  almost  daily  communication  and  who  understand  each  other. 

COMMODITIES   IX  DEMAND 

The  leading  lines  in  general  demand  are  fleecy  shirts  and  pants  such  as  are  made 
by  two  well-known  mills  in  the  United  States,  the  owners  of  which  will  readily  occur 
to  the  minds  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Prices  should  be  ([noted  separately  for  the  shirts  and  for  the  pants,  and  should 
include  delivery  free  of  all  charges  to  the  importer.  It  is  understood  that  no 
importers  to-day  will  consider  c.i.f.  Manchester  port  prices,  although  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so  up  to  the  end  of  1919,  the  year  of  the  shortage  and  trade  boom. 

Ladies'  fleecy  knickers  and  woven  combinations  are  also  in  demand,  and  com- 
mand very  extensive  sales. 

HOSE 

Competition  in  the  usual  lines  of  hose  will  be  found  by  Canadian  manufac- 
turers  to  be  very  keen.  The  one  line  of  promise  is  artificial  silk  hosiery,  in  which 
the  United  States  makers  are  doing  remarkably  well. 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  AGENCIES 

Six  agents  in  Manchester  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  consider  representa- 
tion of  any  firms  in  Canada  who  can  guarantee  competitive  prices  and  continuity 
of  supplies.  They  are  all  well  connected  and  are  in  a  position  to  influence  business 
if  well  supported  by  their  principals.  They  work  on  a  small  commission  basis.  Their 
m  mes  and  addresses  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service. 

SAMPLES 

The  writer  has  been  promised  a  range  of  samples  of  hosiery  and  underwear  such 
as  are  saleable  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  for- 
ward them  for  inspection  to  the  above-mentioned  branch  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

COLLARS,  BRACES,  BELTS,  GLOVES,  ETC. 

Should  any  Canadian  manufacturers  of  men's  collars,  braces,  ladies'  and  gents' 
belts,  leather  gloves,  suede  and  doeskin,  deem  themselves  in  a  position  to  export  com- 
petitively to  the  north  of  England,  they  are  requested  to  communicate  direct  with  the 
writer,  giving  the  fullest  particulars  and  samples.  Two  agents  are  prepared  to  take 
up  any  promising  lines,  but  they  can  do  nothing  until  the  foregoing  particulars  are 
in  their  hands. 
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DUTCH  ECONOMIC,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  September  5,  1922. — Practically  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
financial  and  trade  outlook  in  Holland  during  the  past  month.  Business  is  poor,  and 
it  would  not  appear  to  be  possible  of  betterment  until  general  conditions  become 
more  stabilized  in  Europe.  Holland  is  primarily  a  trading  nation,  and  with  the 
lowered  buying  power  of  various  European  countries,  as  well  as  their  depreciated 
and  fluctuating  exchanges,  the  usual  trading  operations  are  made  more  difficult.  The 
high  exchange  value  of  Dutch  currency  causes  wages,  cost  of  living  and  cost  of 
production  to  be  so  high  that  it  is  almost  impossible  in  many  lines  to  compete  with 
surrounding  low  exchange  countries  and  it  also  makes  it  difficult  for  these  countries 
to  buy  from  Holland. 

The  economical  conditions  in  Germany  have  a  great  effect  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  until  the  position  in  Germany  becomes  more  settled  Holland 
is  likely  to  suffer.  Germany  has  in  the  past  been  the  largest  buyer  of  Dutch  products, 
but  she  cannot  afford,  on  account  of  her  depreciated  money,  to  buy  from  Holland, 
while  at  the  same  time  German  firms  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  practically 
free  trade  conditions  in  Holland — (the  general  tariff  in  Holland  is  about  5  per  cent, 
while  certain  goods  are  free) — to  ship  large  quantities  of  products  into  Holland  at 
prices  much  below  those  at  which  the  Dutch  concerns  are  able  to  produce  similar 
goods. 

The  result  is  that  many  Dutch  firms  are  going  through  difficult  times.  An 
endeavour  is,  however,  being  made  by  many  establishments  to  cut  down  wages  and 
increase  the  working  hours  in  order  to  get  into  a  more  competitive  position,  but  sucii 
proposals  are  meeting  with  much  opposition  from  their  employees  and  labour  generally. 

Several  industries  have  been  asking  for  protection.  The  Association  of  Leather 
Manufacturers,  for  instance,  desires  in  view  of  the  threatening  disaster  to  the  leather 
industry  that  the  unrestricted  import  of  leather  and  boots  shall  be  checked  by  legis- 
lative measures.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Netherlands  to  retain 
more  or  less  free  trade  principles,  and  the  Government  have  expressed  a  disinclina- 
tion to  enact  the  desired  protective  measures. 

The  railways  of  the  Netherlands  are  also  going  through  hard  times  as  there  is 
less  traffic  both  of  goods  and  passengers  than  formerly  on  account  of  the  bad  trading 
conditions  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  legal  eight  hours  working  day  now 
prescribed  has  disturbed  the  proportion  between  the  work  done  and  the  wage  paid, 
so  that  the  loss  entailed  on  the  annual  running  expenses  has  grown  to  large 
proportions. 

The  Amsterdam  stock  exchange  continues  very  quiet,  and  certain  favourable 
factors  which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  revive 
some  interest  in  stocks  and  shares  have  had  little  effect.  Such,  for  example,  as  the 
good  reception  in  the  United  States  of  the  new  Dutch  loan,  the  American  portion 
having  amounted  to  fl.  50,000,000  in  debenture  bonds  of  fl.  2,500  at  the  rate  of  960 
dollars  each,  paying  about  6.10  per  cent  interest.  There  has  also  been  a  lower  bank 
rate  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  the  discount  being  lowered  from  4£  per  cent 
to  4  per  cent,  other  loan  rates  also  being  reduced  \  per  cent. 

The  preliminary  figures  of  the  Central  Office  for  Statistics  shows  that  the  import 
trade  of  Holland  during  July,  1922,  amounted  to  fl.  163,858,795  and  exports  to 
fl.  104,572,575  in  comparison  with  fl.  170,674,007  and  fl.  105,420,129  respectively  in 
July,  1921. 

Index  Figures. — The  index  figures  in  regard  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  53  articles 
stood  at  190  for  June,  1922,  as  compared  with  188  in  May,  1922,  and.  208  in  June, 
1921.    Eor  foodstuffs  these  figures  amounted  to  189,  187  and  213  respectively. 

High  Prices  for  Rye. — Owing  to  a  shortage  of  hay,  the  price  of  pye  has  been 
increased  from  fl.  6  ($2.41)  and  fl.  8  ($3.22)  per  vim  to  H.  25  ($10.05)  and  fl. 
($12.06)  per  vim  (vim=104  bushels). 
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EXPORT  CREDITS 

Holland  lias  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Belgium  and 
has  instituted  export  credits,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  State.  In  discussing  these 
export  credits  Commercial  Holland  explains  that  if  an  enterprise  desires  this  guar- 
antee, application  is  made  to  a  bank.  The  bank  and  firm  then  both  sign  a  request 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  guarantee  in  the  export  transaction  concerned,  accom- 
panied by  necessary  documents,  etc.,  showing,  for  instance,  that  the  contracts  demand' 
longer  credit  than  is  usual.  The  firm  or  enterprise  must  also  report  the  relations 
it  has  in  the  country  to  which  it  desires  to  export,  and  also  the  influence  on  employ- 
ment in  Holland  expected  to  arise  from  the  proposed  export. 

The  hank  attaching  its  signature  to  the  request  must  supply  a  report  on  the 
financial  situation  of  the  concern,  give  its  reasons  for  considering  the  State  guarantee 
necessary,  and  the  reasons  why  the  transaction  cannot  be  financed  privately  and 
-rate  the  security  covering  the  credit. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  places  the  request  with  the  documents  before  the  special 
commission  for  export  credits,  which  examines  the  matter.  The  documents  are  then 
passed  on  to  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  which  decides  independently  whether  it  is 
prepared  to  discount  the  bill  on  the  state  account.  The  commission  then  advises  the 
minister.  As  long  as  the  guarantee  holds  good,  the  minister  or  the  commission  has 
control  over  the  enterprise  as  far  as  the  credit  is  concerned. 

This  method  is  regarded  as  very  easy  in  application  compared  with  that  in  other 
countries,  but  the  hope  is  expressed  in  certain  industrial  circles  that  supporting 
credits  will  be  instituted  for  well-established  concerns,  so  that  there  shall  be  a 
possibility  for  businesses  of  good  standing,  which  are  unable  to  find  continued  support 
from  the  banks,  to  obtain  help  from  the  State  to  tide  them  over  their  difficulties. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Paper  is  one  of  the  most  important  exports  of  Austria,  as  wood  is  abundant  in 
this  country,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  paper  industry,  60  per  cent  has  remained  to  Austria,  20  per  cent  was 
taken  o^ver  by  Czechoslovakia,  and  10  per  cent  went  to  Yugoslavia.  The  industry, 
however,  is  still  controlled  from  Vienna,  and  a  lively  exchange  of  semi-manufactures 
is  carried  on  between  Austrian  and  Czecho-Slovak  factories.  In  1921  about  5,000 
metric  tons  of  wood  pulp  were  forwarded  to  Czechoslovakia  in  return  for  10,000 
metric  tons  of  cellulose  which  were  required  by  the  Austrian  mills.  When  working 
at  full  capacity  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  output  of  the  three  countries  will 
reach  160,000  metric  tons  of  paper,  168,000  tons  of  wood  pulp  and  cardboard,  and 
120,000  tons  of  cellulose. 

During  1921  the  Austrian  paper  industry  worked  at  only  about  65  per  cent  y 
capacity,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  full  production  having  been  the 
scarcity  of  coal.    While  most  of  the  factories  are  run  by  water  power,  co^al  is  required 
for  certain  processes,  such  as  drying,  and  the  serious  shortage  experienced  during 
1920  and  1921  greatly  handicapped  the  industry. 

Austrian  exports  of  paper  products  during  1921  amounted  to  about  one-third 
of  the  total  otuput.  The  principal  countries  of  destination,  in  order  of  the  quanti- 
ties taken,  were  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany. 
Austrian  paper  was  also  sold  to  the  Balkans,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  United  States, 
declared  exports  to  the  last-named  country  having  been  valued  at  $207,377  in  1921. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York,  September  21,  1922. — The  coal  strike  has  been  settled  and  the  end 
of  the  railway  shopmen's  strike  may  be  regarded  as  imminent,  now  that  the  strikers 
are  negotiating  with  individual  railroads  and  have  in  some  cases  arrived  at  a  settle- 
ment. These  developments,  together  with  the  return  of  the  textile  workers,  virtually 
bring  to  an  end  those  industrial  difficulties  which  have  for  some  time  retarded  a  con- 
tinued improvement  in  business  and  have  threatened  to  demoralize  United  States 
industry  during  the  coming  winter.  The  partial  adjustment  of  the  strike  situation 
has  removed  some  of  the  elements  of  uncertainty  which  were  affecting  business,  and 
further  uncertainty  has  been  removed  by  the  final  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  which 
has  now  received  the  President's  signature  and  become  law.  The  European  situa- 
tion, however,  continues  to  affect  business  activity  in  some  directions. 

The  effect  of  the  strikes,  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  the  consequent  limitation  of 
production,  has  been  most  marked  in  the  output  of  iron  and  steel.  At  the  end  of 
August  the  rate  of  steel  ingot  production  was  26,000,000  tons  a  year,  having ,  declined 
during  the  month  from  about  34,000,000  tons,  which  was  3,000,000  tons  below  the 
highest  rate  of  the  year,  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  June.  Since  the  end  of  August 
the  rate  of  production  has  risen  rapidly,  but  its  continued  rise  will  be  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  upon  fuel  receipts. 

INDICATIONS    OF  ACTIVITY 

In  spite  of  the  effects  of  the  strikes,  the  increased  industrial  activity  which  was 
noted  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  has  been  fairly  well  maintained.  Apart 
from  the  basic  industries,  production  has  increased  in  some  lines,  while  in  others  the 
decrease,  in  production  has  been  comparatively  small.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reports  that  in  the  automobile  and  building  construction  industries,  in  which  there 
is  a  seasonal  recession,  activity  is  still  far  in  excess  of  a  year  ago.  Manufactures  of 
cotton  have  increased,  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  output  of  wool  manu- 
factures. 

The  activity  in  construction  work  continues.  Contracts  for  construction 
awarded  in  July  in  twenty-seven  'northeastern  states,  totalled  $350,081,000,  a  65  per 
cent  increase  over  the  total  for  July,  1921. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  maintenance  of  business,  goods,  of  all  kinds  have 
been  moving  steadily.  Car  loadings,  exclusive  of  coal,  for  the  month  of  July  were 
25  per  cent  greater  than  the  car  loadings  in  July  of  1921,  and  almost  reached  the 
total  of  car  loadings  in  August,  1920,  the  highest  number  of  monthly  car  loadings 
recorded  by  United  States  railroads.  The  delayed  movement  of  coal,  ,the  distribu- 
tion of  a  large  crop,  and  increased  business  will  probably  result  in  some  congestion 
of  railway  traffic  during  /the  coming  months. 

crop  prospects 

Confidence  in  the  immediate  future  of  business  has  been  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pects for  i  a  bumper  crop.  The  August  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
placed  the  aggregate  value  of  this  year's  total  of  seventeen  crops  $1,200,000,000  above 
the  value  of  the  same  crops  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  August,  1921.  t  This  year's 
estimate  is  $7,134,654,000  compared  with  $5,935,861,600  in  1921.  With  the  exception 
of  corn,  all  crops,  are  increased  in  quantity  over  last  year.  There  are  very  large  sup- 
plies of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  prices  are  low.  The  prospect  of  a  large  yield  has 
affected  the  price  of  all  grains. 

The  cotton  crop  is  a  disappointment.  A  yield  of  12,000,000  bales  was  expected, 
but  a  Government  report  on  the  condition  of  the  crop  issued  at  the  beginning  of 
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August  indicated  a  yield  of  only  11,400,000  bales.  Drought  and  the  boll  weevil  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  condition  of  this  year's  crop,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of 
a  cotton  shortage. 

THE    LABOUR  SITUATION 

Excepl  in  the  lines  affected  by  strike  difficulties,  unemployment  has  ceased  to 
be  a  Berious  problem.  There  lias  been  a  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  building  trades 
and  in  Borne  parts  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labour.  Reports  from  sixty-five  indus- 
trial centres  show  that  1,428  concerns  had  7,434  more  employees  on  July  31  than  on 
June  30. 

A  remarkable  development  in  the  labour  market  was  the  granting  of  a  20  per 
cenl  increase  in  wages  for  the  common  day  labourer  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  other  companies,  which  puts  wages  in  the  steel  industry  about  SO 
per  cenl  above  pre-war  level.  This  step  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  renewed  activity  in  the  steel  industry,  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
securing  sufficient  labour.  This  development  has  naturally  had  its  effect  upon  the 
mi  ire  labour  situation,  and  it  was  followed  by  advances  in  wages  in  other  industries. 

PRICES 

Prices  continued  upward  in  July,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labour  index 
numbers  of  commodity  groups.  Increases  occurred  in  farm  products,  cloths  and 
clothing,  fuel  and  lighting,  metals  and  products,  building  materials,  chemicals  and 
drugs,  and  house  furnishing  goods.  In  fuel  and  lighting  the  increase  was  consider- 
able and  due  to  the  coal  strike.  The  price  of  foods  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July  was  downward. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

In  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of  the  tariff,  the  statistics  of  United  States 
trade  for  August  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  indicate  that  there  was  a 
"Teat  increase  in  imports  during  that  month.  Imports  for  the  month  were 
$211,000,000,  as  against  imports  of  $195,000,000  in  August,  1921.  United  States 
exports  in  August  were  $302,000,000,  a  decrease  of  $65,000,000  as  compared  with 
August  of  last  year. 

EXCHANGE 

Foreign  exchange  rates  have  remained  more  or  less  stationary.  The  Canadian 
dollar  lias  continued  to  improve  and  is  now  practically  at  par.  The  discount  on  the 
Canadian  dollar  in  Xew  York  has  remained  in  the  neighbourhood^  &  per  cent. 


TRADE   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H.  Palmer 

New  York  City,  September  21,  1922. — Although  the  volume  of  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  the  month  of  June,  1922,  was  valued  at  $59'5,074,627,  an  increase 
•^72,486,112  over  the  value  for  June,  1921,  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  for 
the  month  was  $74,292,831,  a  decrease  of  $76,915,866.  The  advance  in  the  volume 
of  trade  is  due  to  heavy  increases  in  importations  of  nearly  all  classes  of  goods 
which  had  a  value  of  $260,390,898,  an  increase  of  $74,700,999  over  the  imports  of 
June,  1921.  The  value  of  the  exports,  however,  continues  to  be  less  than  for  the 
-ponding  month  of  1921,  and  for  June,  1922,  goods  to  the  value  of  $334,683,729 
were  exported,  a  decrease  of  $2,550,660. 
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The  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  main  groups  in  June,  1922,  as  compare 
With  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  were: — 

Importjs 

.     .    June,  1921  June,  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing-..    ..   $67,834,819  $91,145,901 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals   19,209,563  26,170,479 

Foodstuffs,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   21,290,316  37,346,420 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing   26,501,149  46,470,697 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   49,778,373  58,438,926 

Miscellaneous   1,075,889  818,475 

Exports  (Domestic) 

June,  1921  June,  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing                        ..  $73,963,992  $70,219,234 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals  '.   .  .  62,779,177  40,999,854 

Foodstuffs,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   52,649,393  55,484,737 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing   26,950,106  39,085,753 

Manufactures  readv  for  consumption   113,122,012  121,284,260 

Miscellaneous   284,089  124,271 


VARIATIONS   IN  TRADE 

While  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in  June,  1922,  was  much  greater  than  for 
June,  1921,  the  imports  from  Italy,  Central  America,  Mexico,  British  West  Indies, 
China,  New  Zealand,  and  British  Africa  showed  declines.  However,  the  value  of 
goods  imported  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  Cuba,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile  and  Australia  practically  doubled,  while  large  increases  were 
shown  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  India,  Japan  and 
Canada. 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  France  and  Spain  in  June,  1922,  was  double  the 
value  exported  in  June,  1921,  and  increases  are  also  recorded  in  the  exports  to 
Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  China,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  Exports  to  Italy  and  Mexico  for  June,  1922,  were  only  half 
of  the  exports  in  June,  1921,  and  marked  decreases  are  observed  in  the  value  of 
exports  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  Central  America,  [British  West 
Indies,  Cuba,  India,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand. 

Below  is  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  by  principal  countries  or  divisions,  for  the  months  of  June,  1921,  and 
1922  :— 

Imports  Exports 


June.  IS 21 

June,  1922 

June,  1921 

June,  1922 

Canada   

$23,289,152 

$30,733,201 

$49,100,489 

$47,960,769 

United  Kingdom  

14,842,304 

27,141,200 

64,438,731 

75,245,096 

626,891 

1,468,406 

4,551,034 

5,824,164 

New  Zealand  

1,158,190 

856,690 

1,511,583 

1,355,850 

South  Africa  

594,888 

133,801 

1,018,458 

1,602,272 

East  Africa  

107,628 

39,826 

45,050 

62,973 

West  Africa  

787,539 

582,421 

374,792 

606,263 

British  India  

7,510,484 

10,287,203 

4,816,718 

3,495,133 

British   West   Indies.  . 

1,598,496 

1,392,732 

2,065,870 

1,889,655 

Belgium  

2,623,652 

4,894,374 

8,915,909 

9,235,747 

Denmark  

286,201 

192,178 

3,688,127 

3,428,476 

France  

10,784,627 

10.024,790 

12.707.95S 

22,945,803 

Germany  

6,975,358 

9,595,551 

30,795,515 

28,192,441 

Greece  

1,919,533 

638,124 

3,693,690 

737,323 

Italy  

4,945,511 

4,791,303 

22,742,637 

11,933,373 

2,965,085 

5,925,685 

13,838,540 

12,868,235 

Norway  

928,476 

902,180 

2,369,567 

3,533,768 

Spain  

1,603,936 

2.220.97S 

2,754,222 

6,546,096 

Sweden  

956,289 

1,902,455 

2,815,660 

2,807,670 

Switzerland   . 

2,994,820 

3,159,445 

297,253 

374,618 

Mexico  

10,213,634 

10,091,033 

21,064,474 

9,131,607 

4,019,042 

3,778,122 

•  4,134,643 

3,837,376 

4,061,738 

7,890,760 

7,388,275 

9,023,355 

Brazil  

4,682,300 

7,848,954 

3,698,508 

4,108,558 

All  South  America  

19,620,181 

29.157,891 

17,496,434 

20,928,996 

10,200,452 

9,681,729 

9,205,689 

11,019,383 

20,252,823 

35,825,403 

17,057,112 

16,363,395 
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IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS  Of  GOLD 

The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  for  the  month  of  June  were: — 

Imports  Exports 

1821   $43,576,476  $  773,603 

192J   12,968,636  1,600,754 

TRADE  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1922 

The  summary  of  United  States  trade  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  shows 
that  the  exports  haw  been  reduced  forty-two  per  cent  and  imports  thirty  per,  cent 
as  compared  with  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  -30,  1921.  The 
totals  are: — 

Imports  Exports 

1920-  21   $3,654,459,346  $6,516,510,033 

1921-  22   2,608,009,008  3,771,181,597 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  for  the  twelve  months  therefore  continued  to  be 

favourable,  although  it  decreased  from  $2,862,050,687  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1921,  to  $1,163,172,589— or  nearly  60  per  cent. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  previous  were: — 

Imports 

1921  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing                       $1,051,115,616  $  990,097,565 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals.  .    .  .         450,394,836  301,962,648 

Foodstuffs,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured                        844,510,050  332,893,772 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing..    ..         543,046,843  405,967,998 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption                                  744,030,118  639,820,899 

Miscellaneous                                                                          21,361,883  18,266,126 

Exports  (Domestic) 

1921  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing   $1,288,361,358  $  925,632,665 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals.  .    .  .  979,542,840  520,498,723 

Foodstuffs,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   779,204,666  623,606,878 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing..    ..  660,195,147  411,646,496 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   2,670,347,350  1,210,868,533 

Miscellaneous   8,232,315  7,613,767 


The  exports  to  all  the  principal  countries  for  the  year  ending  June,  1922,  were 
less  than  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  with  the  single  exception  of  Japan.  The 
exports  to  Australia  decreased  to  one-sixth,  Switzerland  to  one-fifth,  Brazil  and 
Chile  one-third,  and  to  several  countries  the  decline  amounted  to  50  per  cent.  Of 
the  more  important  countries,  increases  in  imports  occurred  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan,  while  from  the  rest  of  the  more  important  countries  imports  show 
decreases  of  varying  proportions. 

The  following  summary  compares  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
by  principal  countries  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  with  the  previous  year: — 

Imports  Exports 


1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

$529,421,972 

$307,984,319 

$  788,979,532 

$545,445,332 

327,786,474 

270,353,653 

1,326,387,817 

843,897,314 

31,461,017 

19,193,614 

120,985,720 

64,776,548 

22,237,914 

9,896,813 

47,605,552 

17,419,616 

10,838,040 

5,282,140 

46,925,067 

18,059,700 

4,340,333 

1,204,997 

2,600,642 

1,487,399 

7,051,365 

9,338,098 

9,300,348 

6,077,715 

122,850,161 

78,560,413 

92,549,584 

35,723,466 

20,647,729 

14,689,210 

44,112,048 

22,701,536 

42,464,701 

42,792,800 

184,472,230 

103,449,034 

17,129,151 

3,988,645 

63,065,607 

36,453,208 

149,785,576 

139,588,185 

432,599,757 

230,939,597 

Germany  

90,773,014 

95,592,004 

381,869,349 

350,442,438 

24,331,162 

18,566,134 

37,804,642 

11,066,880 

59,096,514 

61,346,780 

302,121,278 

138,174,639 

61,315,284 

53,120,972 

250,818,059 

129,7S9,054 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  ETC. — Concluded 

Imports  Exports 

1921                   1922  1921  1922 

Norway                       .     ..          18,84^,358          11,739,624  57,920,018  29,789,272 

Spain  '    '                                     32,154,558          27,626,411  118,578,676  66,408,756 

Sweden                          .'.                27,905,342          23,203,575  76,615,673  30,082,053 

Switzerland'                                  46,797,810          41,556,266  25,632,565  5,016,246 

Mexico                              ..        154,993,154  122,956,524  267,169,762  137,750,077 

Central  America                            50,291,194          31,094,032  76,074,208  44,396,822 

Argentina                            .        124,299,424          60,767,964  200,890,985  80,495,060 

'     Brazil                                ..        147,520,940  100,435,733  128,746,345  38,330,449 

All  South  America                      485,825,042  288,897,069  523,450,650  190,827,828 

China                                            113,185,707  109,410,798  138,455,278  100,853,052 

Japan                           ..             253,217,835  307,514,995  189,181,585  248,716,339 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD 


Of  the  gold  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1922,  $129,650,473  came  from  France,  $124,654,463  from  tlie  United  Kingdom, 
$55,294,298  from  Sweden,  $19,924,893  from  Germany,  and  $19,509,099  from  Canada. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1921  and  1922 
were : — 

Imports  Exports 

1921   $638,559,80,5  $133,537,902 

1922   468,310,273  27,345,282 

Of  the  gold  exported  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1922,  $10,025,595 
was  sent  to  China,  $5,519,339  to  British  India,  $5,305,513  to  Mexico,  and  $2,373,040 
to  Canada. 


LONG-TERM  CREDITS  IN  CHINA 

The  industrial  progress  of  China  owes  much  to  the  enterprise  of  merchants 
who  were  willing  and  able  to  grant  proper  credit  facilities,  according  to  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  (Shanghai).  In  many  cases  manufacturers  could 
not  or  would  not  accept  the  necessary  terms,  and  where  the  proposal  was  sound  the 
local  banks  have  nearly  always  been  willing  to  extend  the  credit  required  under,  of 
course,  the  ultimate  guaranty  of  the  merchant  concerned.  Experience  has  proven 
the  soundness  of  this  principle  and  trade  generally  has  benefited  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  support  of  the  banks. 

The  custom  of  granting  extended  terms  of  credit  to  Chinese  industrial  con- 
cerns has  its  roots  in  the  Chinese  character  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  Chinese 
joint-stock  companies.  In  general  the  shareholders  in  such  an  enterprise  will  be 
of  two  kinds.  A  few  will  be  bold  spirits  who  will  put  up  the  money  at  the  outset. 
These  are  generally  those  who  have  carried  out  such  ventures  in  the  past.  The 
remainder  are  of  a  less  trusting  nature,  and  generally  withhold  their  capital  until 
some  visible  progress  has  been  made.  A  common  form  of  terms  calls  for  payment 
of  one-fourth  of  the  contract  price  at  the  time  the  contract  is  signed,  one-fourth  on 
final  shipment  of  the  material  (as  announced  by  telegram),  one-fourth  on  final 
delivery  on  site,  and  the  final  one-fourth  some  six  months  later.  In  such  a  case 
the  "  bargain  money "  will  be  paid  out  of  the  first  shares  taken  up  by  the  more 
confident  shareholders.  The  announcement  of  final  shipment,  with  the  name  of 
the  actual  steamer,  will  suffice  to  gather  in  enough  for  the  next  payment.  The 
arrival  of  the  last  consignment  will  convince  all  but  the  most  distrusting,  and  the 
final  promises  of  capital  will  be  redeemed  when  the  plant  is  actually  in  operation. 
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COMMERCIAL.   INDUSTRIAL  AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Tkapk  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  September  12,  1922. — Since  the  economic  nnion  of  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  which  went  into  force  on  May  1  of  this  year,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg  may  for  commercial  purposes  he  considered  as  part  of  Belgium.  The 
trade  figures  of  Belgium  for  May  and  .Tunc,  just  published,  include  Luxembourg  for 
the  first  t one. 

The  imports  for  the  two  months  amount  to  3,284,374  metric  tons  valued  at 
1,408,053  thousand  francs.  The  monthly  mean  for  May  and  June,  including  Luxem- 
bourg,  is  1,042  compared  to  1,474  thousand  tons  for  the  first  four  months,  excluding 
Luxembourg.  In  terms  of  value,  the  mean  monthly  imports  of  Belgium  alone  for 
January,  February,  March,  April  were  677  million  francs,  and  for  May  and  June 
704  million  francs  for  Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  Total  imports  of  food  and  lever- 
ages wi  re  425  million  francs  for  May  and  June  as  compared  to  786  millions  for 
January,  February,  March,  April — a  good  showing. 

Belgian  imports  for  the  two  months  were  divided  as  follows  amongst  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers  in  order  of  values:  France,  286  million  francs;  Germany,  221  million 
francs;  Great  Britain,  187  million  francs;  United  States,  173  million  francs;  Hol- 
la, ml.  136  million  francs;  and  Argentine,  117  million  francs. 

A  genera]  improvement  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  industrial  situation, 
which  is  thus  summarized  by  the  Echo  de  la  Bourse:  "In  the  export  field,  the  posi- 
tion  of  our  exporters  is  exceptionally  favourable  owing  to  the  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  German  competition  faced  with  financial  and  social  difficulties  and 
deprived,  besides,  of  sufficient  resources  in  raw  materials;  to  the  absorption  by  Ger- 
many of  the  Luxembourg  and  Lorraine  products,  and  the  scarcity  of  coke  experienced 
by  these  two  regions;  to  the  increase  in  value  of  the  dollar  and  sterling,  particularlv 
the  latter,  as  affecting  United  Kingdom  competition.  The  situation  advances  by  ups 
and  downs  less  and  less  accentuated  to  a  new  'normal/  temporary  doubtless,  but 
having  promise  of  an  appreciable  duration.  In  a  word,  the  general  opinion  in  com- 
mercial  circles  is  that  Belgium  is  on  the  eve  of  a  new  period  of  prosperity."  This 
same  optimistic  note  is  also  sounded  in  other  commercial  and  industrial  sections  of 
the  press. 

While  the  figures  of  imports  from  Germany  for  May  and  June  are  formidable 
enough,  there  is  evidence  that  these  figures  will  be  reduced  during  the  current  months. 
The  recent  collapse  of  German  exchange,  the  rise  in  the  bank  rate  in  Germany  to 
7  per  cent,  and  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Leipzig  fair,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  fixing  firm  prices  or  promising  deliveries,  are  features  of  the  situation,  stressed 
in  regard  to  an  actual  and  predicted  decrease  in  German  sales  to  Belgium. 

There  is  much  buying  of  general  stocks  in  the  country,  owing  to  merchants 
covering  themselves  against  an  expected  rise  in  prices.  While  the  franc  has  with- 
stood the  fall  of  German  exchange  extremely  well,  being  quoted  to-day  at  13.85  as 
compared  with  12.50.  at  this  date  last  year,  there  is  a  more  or  less  general  expecta- 
tion of  a  sympathetic  drop  which  would  undoubtedly  increase  prices  and  strengthen 
the  industrial  situation  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  increase  in  building  construction  which  has  been  noted  in  recent  reports 
from  this  office  will  bring  with  it  a  train  of  other  requirements  which  should  stimu- 
late business  in  all  branches,  particularly  if  the  movement  accelerates.  Conditions 
are  at  present  very  adverse  for  building,  and  the  improvement  referred  to  is  brought 
about  by  the  absolute  necessity  at  any  cost  of  more  accommodation. 
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CANADIAN   OPPOETUNITIES   IN   BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 
III 

Feed  stuffs  and  Field  Crops 

The  annual  importation  of  hay  into  British  Honduras  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  few  tons  per  annum.  There  is  a  slightly  larger  demand  for  oats,  some  of 
which  are  coming  from  Canada  at  present.  In  contradistinction  to  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  first-grade  oats  are  not  so  much  in  demand,  only  that  quality  which 
is  designated  by  the  trade  as  "  No.  2  Western  Feed  "  being  purchased.  Small  ship- 
ments of  Scotch  oats  arrive  from  time  to  time.  For  potatoes,  however,  there  is  a 
very  good  market,  in  which  Canada  has  no  share  at  present.  Present  supplies  of 
potatoes  come  from  New  Orleans  in  crates  and  bags,  and  a  weekly  service  is  unques- 
tionably a  strong  factor  in  holding  the  market  for  American  offerings.  Another 
factor  of  importance  lies  in  the  American  shipping  crate  which  replaces  the  barrel 
in  this  colony.  These  crates  are  50  pounds  gross,  with  open  sides,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Canadian  egg  crate,  and  both  potatoes  and  onions  are  imported  in  this  pack- 
age. The  advantage  of  the  crate  lies  in  the  smallness  of  the  shipping  package,  and 
the  ease  of  removing  bad  potatoes  without  undue  unpacking,  together  with  conveni- 
ence of  handling  for  distribution  inland.  This  50-pound  crate  is  bought  at  about 
$1.50  f.o.b.  New  Orleans.  Onions  in  the  same  crate  cost  about  $1.85.  There  is  a 
fairly  heavy  freight  charge,  and  it  would  pay  Canadian  potato  shippers  to  quote  this 
colony  upon  bags  and  half  barrels.  It  is  very  questionable  if  trade  of  any  import- 
ance could  be  developed  in  barrel-. 

General  Foodstuffs 

Beers  and  aerated  waters. — For  the  size  of  the  colony,  a  fairly  good  trade  is  done 
in  both  beers  and  aerated  waters.  The  beers  at  present  are  all  British — "  Jeffrey's," 
"  MeEwen's,"  "  Barclay's,"  and  "  Guinness  "  obtaining  the  best  business.  There  is 
no  German  beer  on  the  market,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  any  offering  in  the 
near  future.  The  landed  costs  of  British  beers  are  very  high,  and  on  this  account 
the  business  is  more  restricted  than  if  a  moderately  priced  beer  were  offered.  All 
the  British  beers  cost  well  over  $2.50  per  dozen  landed,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Barclay's,  which  arrives  slightly  below  that  figure.  In  addition,  transportation 
facilities  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  so  precarious  that  regular  supplies  cannot 
be  relied  upon.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  fair  percentage  of  the  colony's  trade  would 
pass  to  Canadian  brewers  with  little  effort.  There  is  one  Canadian  lager  at  present 
sold  in  this  field  which  is  highly  considered,  but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
its  sales.  Curiously  enough,  quart  bottles  are  as  popular  as  pints  in  British  Hon- 
duras, and  the  sale  of  this  container  permits  a  freight  saving.  It  is  probably  impos- 
sible to  introduce  draught  beer,  since  the  necessary  carbonation  for  keeping  such 
beer  bright  and  sparkling  would  be  lacking,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  ice 
being  relatively  high.  As  for  aerated  waters,  an  even  larger  market  is  avail- 
able than  for  beers,  but  a  local  bottling  plant  obtains  a  large  percentage 
of  the  trade.  Nevertheless,  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  minerals,  ginger  ales, 
and  other  aerated  waters  imported  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  Canadian  offers 
might  find  favour  owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  steamship  service.  British  prices 
on  aerated  waters  are  also  high,  the  landed  cost  being  $9.25  for  cases  of  five  dozen 
10-ounce  bottles  and  $10  per  case  of  six  dozen  12-ounce  bottles.  These  prices  should 
be  met  easily  by  Canadian  bottlers,  although  in  the  case  of  aerated  waters  such  as 
Apollinaris  or  White  Rock,  it  is  questionable  if  even  a  lower  price  would  detach  any 
proportion  of  the  trade. 
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BISCUITS 

Everywhere  throughout  the  tropics  one  finds  British  biscuits.  No  other  line 
has  been  developed  which  compares  in  quality  and  popularity  with  those  of  Huntley 
&  Palmer's,  Jacobs,  Carr,  &  Co.,  and  one  or  two  other  famous  British  makers.  These 
sweet  biscuits,  put  out  in  small  packages  and  well  advertised  through  a  profusion 
oi  retail  fixtures,  enjoy  an  inspiring  measure  of  trade.  The  British  biscuit  makers, 
however,  never  seem  to  have  achieved  any  particular  success  with  the  soda  biscuit  or 
••  cracker/'  yet  this  commodity  is  equally  popular  with  the  sweet  biscuits  in  British 
Honduras.  Large  quantities  of  soda  crackers  are  imported  each  year  from  New 
Orleans,  whore  they  are  manufactured.  Such  biscuits  come  in  1,0-pound  wooden 
boxes,  paper  lined;  they  are  fairly  cheap,  but  in  comparison  with  Canadian  offerings 
their  quality  is  not  impressive.  There  is  one  Canadian  house  at  present  selling 
both  sweet  biscuits  and  soda  crackers,  and  all  dealers  declare  the  quality  of  these 
Canadian  soda  crackers  to  be  far  above  that  of  their  Americn  competitors.  Soda 
crackers  are  retailed  in  small  lots  of  half-pound  and  one-pound  bulks  in  this  colony; 
this  necessitates  a  moisture-proof  container  in  order  to  preserve  the  crispness  of  the 
residue.  An  excellent  opportunity  therefore  exists  for  the  introduction  of  a  Cana- 
dian line  of  soda  biscuits  and  Pilot  bread  in  10-pound  soldered  tins.  In  soda  biscuits 
the  quality  of  Canadian  offerings  is  so  well  known  that  with  a  satisfactory  container 
a  considerable  amount  of  business  now  accruing  to  the  New  Orleans  biscuit  houses 
may  he  obtained.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  Canadian  firm  entering  the  export  trade 
in  the  manner  of  the  biscuit  manufacturer  noted  above.  The  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner  was  given  access  to  the  files  of  their  local  agents  in  Belize,  and  it  was 
decidedly  inspiring  to  note  the  attention  which  had  been  paid  by  this  house  to  small 
details  in  what  one  may  without  depreciation  classify  as  a  very  small  market.  This 
particular  house  has  also  gone  into  the  Central  American  trade,  and  from  observa- 
tions during  a  recent  visit  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  well  with  it.  Their  success 
is  only  illustrative  of  what  patience  and  care  will  do  in  the  world  market  when  the 
quality  of  the  product  is  high. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

There  is  no  fresh  milk  in  British  Honduras  at  all,  and  condensed  milk  is  a  staple 
in  strong  demand.  The  competition  in  this  market  is  analogous  to  that  of  Jamaica, 
where  a  famous  Anglo-Swiss  house  divides  the  field  with  a  Canadian  concern.  Even 
the  famous  American  producers  such  as  Armour  and  Libby  appear  to  be  dropping 
out  before  the  competition  of  the  aforementioned  houses.  The  condensed  milk  market 
is  being  contested  more  strenuously  in  the  British  West  Indies  at  present  than  that 
of  any  other  commodity.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  market  was  almost  entirely 
American  and  British,  a  Canadian  house  chose  to  put  an  excellent  quantity  of  milk 
in  these  colonies  and  commenced  a  campaign  to  popularize  their  brand.  They  also 
took  the  very  radical  step  of  cutting  their  prices  conspicuously  below  those  of  the 
controlling  milks.  As  a  result,  they  have  stepped  into  an  assured  position  in  the 
West  Indies;  their  trade-mark  is  becoming  ever  more  widely  known.  The  American 
manufacturers  relinquished  their  share  of  the  market  comparatively  easy,  but  the 
gigantic  Anglo-Swiss  concern,  which  also  owns  Canadian  factories,  are  making  a 
great  and  probably  successful  bid  for  the  retention  of  their  trade.  Condensed  milk 
advertising,  both  in  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras,  at  present  runs  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  profits  from  sales,  but  such  advertising  is  essentially  protective  in  its 
nature  and  is  absolutely  necessary  if  a  position  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
severe  competition.  All  in  all,  there  are  few  Canadian  exporters  that  have  shown 
such  reliability  and  aggressiveness  as  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed 
milk. 

Powdered  milk,  which  is  not  at  all  popular  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
sells  well  in  British  Honduras.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  "  Klim,"  a  product 
which  is  manufactured  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Bulk  powdered  milk 
also  might  be  popularized,  or  a  powdered  milk  in  pap*er  containers  of  a  few  ounces 
each  net. 
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CONFECTIONERY 

This  is  another  Canadian  product  which  might  find  some  business  in  British 
Honduras.  On  account  of  the  rather  too  salubrious  climate,  it  is  questionable  if  box 
chocolates  would  do  well  except  when  put  up  with  a  special  view  to  tropical  conditions. 
Tinned  cholocates,  which  are  comparatively  expensive,  are  much  in  demand,  and  it 
might  be  worth  while  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  box  chocolates  to  experiment 
with  this  line.  In  addition  to  box  chocolates,  there  are,  as  elsewhere  in  the  West 
Indies,  large  quantities  of  British  bottled  boiled  candies  from  such  manufacturers 
as  Mortons,  Liptons,  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  and  others  on  sale.  These  candies  are 
unexcelled.  It  is  extraordinary  the  number  of  homes  one  may  visit  where  a  one,  two, 
or  five-pound  tin  of  a  celebrated  British  toffee  appears.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  bar  chocolate  of  any  kind  and  very  little  bulk  candy.  Except  for  British  boiled 
sweets,  the  market  has  not  been  attempted,  and  good  business  should  await  careful 
experiment. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

There  is  no  local  butter  or  cheese  in  British  Honduras,  and  a  fair  quantity  oc 
each  is  required,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  re-export.  A  famous  Halifax 
butter  house  is  predominant  in  the  market  and  should  continue  to  hold  its  share  of 
the  trade.  A  number  of  dealers,  however,  consider  that  this  butter  is  too  fresh  for 
the  market,  and  something  with  a  little  more  salt  would  be  preferable.  The  small 
container  is  by  all  odds  the  more  popular  in  the  butter  trade,  and  Swift's  "  Brook- 
field  "  butter  does  an  excellent  business  in  halves,  one,  and  two-pound  tins.  The 
pound  tin  is  the  preferred  size — and  the  business  in  the  14  and  28-pound  tins  is 
limited.  "  Brookfield  "  butter  sells  at  75  cents  per  pound.  Another  Canadian  butter 
of  the  creamery  type  has  just  been  placed  on  the  market  and  is  very  well  liked.  All 
Canadian  butters,  however,  are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  cold  or  even  cool  storage  ia 
transit.  Another  point  of  criticism  of  Canadian  butter  that  was  heard,  concerned 
the  differential  in  price  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller  tins,  making  the  sale  of 
the  larger  tin  difficult.  However,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Canadian 
butter  will  eventually  replace  American  supplies,  particularly  if  Canadian  packers 
and  exporters  give  their  tropical  markets  a  little  more  attention.  In  butter  sales 
the  factors  are  better  flavour  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  container.  It  is  a  product 
for  which  an  established  trade-mark  is  invaluable,  and  any  Canadian  exporter 
attempting  a  southern  market  with  butter,  is  adjured  to  specialize  upon  a  bright  and 
highly  coloured  tin,  together  with  a  satisfying  trade-mark  easily  remembered.  For 
fresh  butter  in  prints  or  tubs  there  can  be  no  sale  at  present  except  for  shipment  via 
New  Orleans,  which  would  load  the  shipment  with  a  prohibitive  freight  charge. 

Canadian  cheeses  are  seen  in  all  the  provision  shops  of  Belize,  and  their  popularity 
is  firmly  established  in  this  colony  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies. 
Unfortunately  Canadian  cheese  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  withstand  tropical  con- 
ditions, and  in  the  opinion  of  most  West  Indian  importers,  Canadian  white  cheese 
is  not  a  good  buy.  Furthermore,  the  packing  of  Canadian  cheese  is  reported  as  faulty, 
due  to  the  custom  of  packing  more  than  one  cheese  in  a  single  crate.  The  majority 
of  importers  insist  upon  a  single  crate. 

In  addition  to  Canadian  cheese,  considerable  amounts  of  Holland  cheese  enters 
British  Honduras,  both  in  the  form  of  the  cannon-ball  Edams,  and  the  same  cheese 
in  neat  tins.  The  tinned  Edam  cheese  is  of  very  fine  quality  and  large  quantities 
of  it  are  sold.  Likewise  American  Kraft  cheese  is  becoming  popular  in  five-pound 
wooden  boxes  wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  in  six  and  eight-ounce  containers.  All  evidence 
points  to  a  very  high  cheese  consumption  in  this  colony,  and  Canadian  sales  could 
be  increased  with  improved  packing  of  smaller-sized  cheeses  and  better  shipping 
conditions. 

FISH  AND  FISHSTUFFS 

The  peculiarly  small  demand  of  British  Honduras  for  Canadian  codfish  has  been 
noted  heretofore  in  this  report.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  will 
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increase.    The  natives  have  not  learnt  any  of  the  score  of  ways  in  which  Spanish 
,\  makes  this  Btaple  delectable.    In  addition,  the  shore  waters  of  the  western 
Caribbean  abourid  with  excellent  food  fish,  and  being  something  more  of  a  sportsman 
than  bis  Jamaican  prototype,  the  Honduranian  supplies  himself  at  all  times.  A  curious 
little  industry  is  based  on  Belize  fresh  fish  being  caught  and  placed  in  boat-shaped 
These  weirs  are  afterwards  towed  along  the  Mexican  coast,  and  the  fish  sold 
alive  to  the  natives.    It  therefore  follows  that  neither  in  the  coastal  area  nor  in  the 
interior  is  there  any  particular  demand  for  dried  or  salted  fish.    The  outlook  for 
pickled  fish  such  as  herrings,  mackerels,  etc.,  is  no  more  promising.    A  few  barrels 
;   cure  come  in  annually,  but  for  the  most  part  the  local  fish  is  preferred. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  business  is  available  for  canned  fish, 
particularly  for  salmon,  sardines,  and  herrings.    Canned  salmon,  however,  has  not 
improved  its  position  in  this  market,  but  is  rather   losing  way  before  increased 
imports  of  a  variety  of  cheaper  fish  which  are  supplied  under  the  name  of  "sardines," 
but  which  in  reality  are  young  herring,  pilchards,  or  some  other  species  of  the  same 
type  of  fish.    The  reason  given  to  the  writer  for  the  success  of  sardines  over  salmon 
vas  a  rather  curious  one,  namely,  that  the  British  Honduranian  felt  impelled  to  heat 
ot  recook  a  tin  of  salmon,  whereas  sardines  were  eaten  directly  from  the  tin.  ■  What- 
<\;  c  the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt  that  cheap  sardines  can  be  marketed  with  success 
in  this  colony.    The  present  varieties  are  Maine,  French,  and  Norwegian;  the  Maine 
-  are  the  cheapest  of  the  three,  selling  at  15  cents  per  tin.    The  French  and 
Ni  Twegian  are  better  varieties,  approximating  true  sardines,  and  fetch  25  cents  per 
tin.    Another  sardine  line  that  is  offered  successfully  not  only  in  British  Honduras 
but  likewise  in  other  Central  American  countries,  is  the  California  fish,  probably  a 
small  herring  which  is  put  up  in  rather  highly  spiced  tomato  sauce.    These  latter 
fish  are  fairly  cheap,  offering  good  bulk  for  the  price,  and  they  are  unquestionably 
preferred  to  tinned  salmon.    The  French  and  Norwegian  fish  are  put  up  in  several 
ils  of  varying  richness,  at  varying  prices;  from  a  medium  grade  of  cottonseed  oil 
through  to  the  best  grade  of  olive  oil. 

Tinned  salmon  comes  at  present  entirely  via  New  York  and  is  a  fairly  expen- 
sive commodity  when  landed  at  Belize.  Little  purchasing  is  done  in  bulk  lots;  the 
writer  was  unable  to  obtain  any  quotation  by  the  case.  The  most  popular  line  of 
importations  were  pinks  at  $1.30  per  dozen  first  cost  for  one-pound  tall  tins.  A 
somewhat  smaller  business  is  done  in  chum  salmon  in  cases  of  eight  dozen  half- 
1  tins  at  $4.50  f.o.b.  New  York.  Very  limited  business  is  available  in  Alaska 
Reds  at  ^2.75  per  dozen  one-pound  tins.  It  should  be  possible  for  British  Columbia 
packers  to  ship  either  via  New  Orleans  or  Montreal  at  a  considerable  cut  upon  the 
above  prices,  and  with  any  considerable  reduction  in  price  the  sale  of  canned  salmon 
in  this  area  might  improve  considerably. 

For  tinned  herring  there  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  first-quality  goods  only. 
This  is  held  by  the  old  British  houses,  Mortons  and  MacConachie  being  the  large 
packers.  For  other  fish  stuffs  such  as  shrimps,  oysters,  anchovies,  and  lobsters  the 
market  is  negligible.  Nevertheless  almost  any  fishstuff  can  be  sold  if  it  offers  a  bulk 
for  its  price  commensurate  with  either  salmon,  herring,  or  sardines.  It  should  be 
very  possible  for  Canadian  packers  to  place  some  quantities  of  pilchards,  kipper 
salmon,  and  similar  products  in  this  field,  although  at  no  time  would  the  market 
amount  to  very  much.  The  only  real  opening  of  any  importance  for  fishstuffs  lies  in 
mild-cured  fish,  which  at  present  is  brought  in  from  New  Orleans.  This  trade  would 
appear  to  be  beyond  Canadian  reach. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  extremely  curious  market,  the  writer  was  shown  Nor- 
wegian raw  smoked  salmon  put  up  in  wafer  slices  in  oil.  The  container  was  about 
the  size  of  a  sardine  tin.  This  fish  was  of  a  type  which  would  appear  in  civilized 
countries  only  upon  trays  of  hors  d'oewvres,  yet  the  importer  stated  that  the  Christmas 
season  brought  a  considerable  demand  for  this  highly  spiced  and  indigestible  product 
at  a  price  of  $1.10  per  6-ounce  tin. 
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FRUITS 

~No  raw  nor  untreated  fruit  may  be  marketed  in  this  colony  from  Canada  at 
present  owing  to  transportation  difficulties.  For  tinned  fruit,  however,  there  is  a 
very  fair  demand,  and  California  and  American  packers  sell  a  good  volume  of  such 
goods  each  year.  Peaches  are  the  most  popular  canned  fruit,  followed  by  cherries, 
plums,  grapes,  and  apricots.  These  goods  are  precisely  the  same  as  sold  in  the  home 
market,  except  that  the  smaller  sized  tins,  ISTos.  1  and  2,  are  the  more  popular.  To 
date,  British  Honduras  has  been  without  experience  in  Canadian  canned  fruits, 
except  for  a  few  odd  cases  from  time  to  time;  only  one  importer  had  had  sufficient 
experience  to  discuss  them.  He  stated  that  he  considered  Canadian  peaches  to  be 
very  good,  Canadian  pears  to  be  firmer  than  California  offerings,  although  not  better; 
but  that  he  did  not  believe  the  cherries,  plums  and  apricots  (that  is,  the  more  acid 
fruits)  to  be  quite  as  good.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  lacquered  tins  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  more  acid  fruits.  Certainly, 
however,  Canadian  fruits  in  British  Honduras,  as  elsewhere,  must  improve  remark- 
ably in  one  respect  if  they  are  going  to  compete  with  American  and  British  goods. 
This  is  in  regard  to  the  label.  It  is  hoped  the  statement  is  too  sweeping,  but  to  date 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  has  not  seen  any  Canadian  labels  which  compare 
for  a  moment  in  attractiveness  with  the  labels.,  of  firms  such  as  Libby,  Del  Monte,  or 
Crosse  &  Blackwell.  The  lithographing  is  not  so  good  and  the  quality  of  the  paper 
always  seems  to  be  inferior;  indeed,  in  many  instances -when  the  goods  were  inspected 
closely  it  seemed  reasonably  certain  that  "the  labels  had  been  pasted  upon  dirty  tins. 
~Now,  tinned  goods  invariably  are  shelved  together  in  grocery  shops,  and  the  pur- 
chaser, whether  housewife  or  servant,  running  her  eye  along  the  shelves  in  search  of 
possible  purchases,  unconsciously  passes  any  tin  whose  label  does  not  advertise  the 
attractiveness  of  the  goods  within.  It  would  appear  that  in  this  matter  Canadian 
exporters  of  tinned  fruit  must  give  more  attention  to  the  outward  appearance  of  their 
goods.  During  the  Christmas  season  large  quantities  of  English  specialties  come  out  ; 
rhubarb  and  strawberries  in  heavy  syrup,  raspberries  and  plums,  and  several  other 
original  and  delicious  combinations  of  fresh  fruits.  Such  consignments  are  sold 
immediately  upon  arrival,  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  their  contents,  but  largely 
because  the  labels  of  such  goods  are  works  of  high  art.  Since  the  majority  of 
American  fruits  originate  in  the  northern  states  and  in  California,  there  is  no  trans- 
portation advantage  for  American  houses  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  very 
decided  tariff  preference  which  Canada  enjoys,  it  would  seem  unfortunate  that  her 
goods  are  eclipsed  by  American  imports.  A  sympathetic  study  of  the  demand  of 
the  West  Indian  field,  together  with  a  recognition  of  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  past, 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  replacing  American  goods  in  these  markets. 

GROCERY  SPECIALTIES 

Business  in  foodstuff  miscellany  is  not  large,  but  in  totality  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  Canadian  wholesalers.  There  is  a  relatively  good  demand  for  spices, 
sauces,  and  pickles.  Nearly  all  this  trade  is  British  in  origin,  Morton  and  Crosse  & 
Blackwell  sharing  it.  The  demand  is  high-class  throughout.  An  opportunity  exists 
for  the  replacement  of  a  ketchup  which  is  sold  in  quantities. 

'Baking  powder*. — The  Royal  (British)  competes  with  Monkey  and  Parrot  brand 
(American).  The  British  baking  powder,  put  up  in  4-ounce,  6-ounce,  and  12-ounoe 
tins,  sells  for  22,  30,  and  60  cents  respectively,  the  G-ounce  tin  being  the  most  popular. 
The  Monkey  and  Parrot  people  specialize1  noon  the  4-ounce  size,  the  first  cost  of 
which  is  80  cents  per  dozen.  Cream  of  tartar  comes  from  the  same  source  as  baking 
powder.    The  tin  is  essential,  and  no  other  package  need  be  quoted  upon. 

Tea. — Li pt oil's  have  a  local  agent  and  obtain  nearly  all  the  business.  A  Cana- 
dian tea,  however,  is  very  well  liked,  and  its  small  package  (2  ounces)  is  seen  every- 
where. 
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Macaroni  and  vermicelli. — For  macaroni  there  is  a  good  and  steady  demand, 
and  vermicelli  is  likewise  required.  These  foodstuffs  come  from  the  United  States 
in  10  pound  wooden  boxes,  which  sell  for  $1.25  each. 

Rice. — This  commodity  enjoys  a  large  market,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
those  colonies  whore  East  Indian  blood  is  predominant.  The  rice  in  demand  in 
British  Honduras  is  Rangoon  white,  broken.  The  cheapest  variety  of  Indian  rice 
will  take,  but  American  rice  is  not  popular. 

Split  peas. — These  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  and  are  retailed  at 
Beven  cents  per  pound.  The  popular  container  is  a  60-pound  sack.  The  proximity 
of  the  Mexican  rod  and  pink  beans,  however,  diminishes  the  demand  for  split  peas 
considerably. 

Breakfast  foods. — Some  quantity  of  breakfast  foods  is  sold,  including  grape-nut 
in  tins,  and  puffed  rice  in  cardboard  containers  doubly  sealed  with  wax  paper  for 
the  tropics.  A  certain  amount  of  American  and  Canadian  oatmeal  is  likewise 
marketed,  the  round  cardboard  container  of  a  large  Canadian  mill  being  particularly 
popular.  A  tinned  specialty  not  remarked  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  was 
Scotch  porridge,  for  which,  the  writer  was  assured,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
business. 

Jams  and  jellies. — These  commodities  are  likewise  in  fair  demand.  Present 
supplies  are  partly  British  and  partly  American  in  origin.  Several  of  the  old-estab- 
lished  British  packers  have  put  up  lines  of  tinned  jams  and  jellies  in  small  containers 
at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  such  goods  hold  a  good  share  of  the  market.  In 
addition  there  is  quite  a  fair  business  for  sizes  up  to  5-pound  tins  for  distribution 
inland;  this  likewise  is  largely  a  cheap  trade.  American  supplies  are  bottled,  and 
very  attractive  lines  are  shown.  Curiously  enough,  although  a  glass  bottle  is  a  thing 
of  price  to  the  average  thrifty  housewife,  the  tinned  jams  seem  to  be  preferred.  One 
cause,  however,  for  the  failure  of  American  goods  unquestionably  lay  in  the  large 
size  of  the  containers.  A  6-ounce  or  8-ounce  container  with  a  screw  top  would  be 
the  best  for  the  market,  and  business  awaits  any  Canadian  house  who  would  put  in 
an  attractive  line  of  jams  and  jellies  in  these  sizes. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Barrelled  beef  and  pork  constitute  possibly  the  largest  foodstuff  import  of  British 
Honduras.  Unfortunately  fat  salt  pork  is  not  obtainable  in  quantity  in  Canada,  nor 
has  the  barrelling  of  beef  been  developed  in  the  proportions  of  the  American  industry. 
Therefore  standard  American  brands  of  barrelled  meat  are  predominant.  There  is, 
however,  some  barrelled  beef  being  shipped  into  this  colony  by  the  American  branch 
of  a  Canadian  packing  house,  a  reversal  of  the  customary  situation. 

Of  other  pork  products,  there  is  an  excellent  demand  for  shortening  and  lard, 
which  are  widely  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  "  Johnny-cake  "  and  baked  loaf 
in  the  bush.  This  lard  is  imported  in  tierces,  but  for  easy  distribution  the  importer 
usually  prefers  the  smaller  tins.  Canadian  prices  have  been  satisfactory  by  the  tierce 
to  date,  but  their  differential  has  been  too  great  to  obtain  the  trade  in  5,  10  and 
20-pound  tins.  Nevertheless  a  fair  share  of  this  shortening  and  lard  business  will 
probably  pass  to  Canada  in  time.  For  hams  there  is  a  good  sale  of  the  best  quality 
American  hams,  wrapped  in  wax  paper  and  covered  with  burlaps.  Bacon  arrives 
in  this  market  in  the  same  form.  Canadian  bacon  is  beginning  to  come  in,  and  is 
preferred  to  American  offerings. 

In  tinned  meats  the  trade  is  patchy.  There  is  no  specialty  in  particular  demand, 
but  a  wide  variety  of  tinned  meats  were  noted.  As  in  the  case  of  fruit,  it  is  probable 
that  more  could  be  done  with  glass  bottles  than  with  tins. 

Even  more  than  in  the  case  of  fruits,  the  smaller  container  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.    The  4-ounce  container  is  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  for  meats.  Like- 
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wise  the  importance  of  the  label  must  be  impressed,  as  in  the  case  of  fruit.  The 
fiery  red  devil  of  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  which  dances  upon  a  triangulated  back- 
ground of  equally  vivid  colours,  is  of  incalculable  value  as  a  sales  agent;  and  when 
this  trade-mark  and  legend  is  reproduced  in  an  abundance  of  retail  fixtures,  which 
plaster  half  the  shops  of  the  colony  with  their  message,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade 
a  buyer  to  accept  a  substitute  article. 

A  nice  trade  is  done  in  dressed  meats  from  New  Orleans,  in  beef,  mutton  and 
pork.  Mutton  is  particularly  esteemed  in  this  colony  owing  to  the  complete  absence 
of  sheep,  and  good  quality  fetches  high  prices.  Unfortunately  the  lack  of  cold  storage 
transportation  prevents  the  development  of  this  trade  with  Canada. 

NOTES  ON  FOODSTUFF  IMPORTS 

The  small  container. — At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  the  importance  of  the  small 
container  should  be  reiterated.  The  container  in  use  in  Canada  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  average  tropical  customer,  owing  to  its  price.  In  addition,  the  almost  certain 
infection  and  wastage  of  food  if  not  used  immediately,  binds  the  tropical  customer  to 
the  smallest  possible  tin.  In  the  third  place,  he  does  not  buy  tinned  foods  as  staples, 
but  merely  as  luxuries,  and  he  is  very  content  to  save  the  difference  in  the  cost 
between  a  large  and  a  small  tin. 

Small  lot  shipments. — In  British  Honduras,  as  in  other  West  Indian  colonies, 
the  entire  business  roughly  approximates  that  of  a  good  retail  customer  at  home.  An 
order  forwarded  by  an  agent  therefore  may  mean  a  dozen  small  orders.  In  this  case, 
the  Canadian  exporter  is  tempted  to  bulk  the  orders  in  a  single  invoice;  but  this  is 
not  good  practice,  since  it  imposes  hardships  upon  the  consignees  when  they  come 
to  estimate  their  cost  prices.  Duties  are  reckoned  by  bulk  in  many  commodities,  and 
when  a  shipment  is  received  upon  a  single  invoice,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  separate 
the  precise  cost  of  any  one  order  therefrom,  particularly  if  the  freight  is  charged 
by  volume  instead  of  by  weight.  It  therefore  follows  that  Canadian  exporters  should 
follow  the  best  British  practice,  and  furnish  separate  invoices  for  the  separate  orders, 
with  volume  and  weight  of  shipping  package  on  each,  and  distinct  identification  of 
the  individual  packages.  This  is  more  trouble,  but  the  added  value  of  such  bother 
will  be  apparent  in  the  repeat  order. 

Chanc,e  for  wholesale  houses. — Most  of  the  foodstuffs  trade  is  handled  at  present 
by  New  Orleans  wholesale  houses,  from  whom  it  is  more  convenient  to  buy  small 
parcel  lots  than  from  manufacturers.  It  should  be  quite  possible  for  Canadian  whole- 
salers to  handle  same  type  of  business,  since  the  added  freight  charges  should  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  50  per  cent  preference  in  duty  enjoyed  by  Canadian  products. 

Necessity  of  regular  quotations. — On  all  lines  of  staple  foodstuffs  prices  are  alter- 
ing from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  New  Orleans  has  three  ships  for  British  Honduras 
to  every  one  from  Canada.  It  therefore  behoves  Canadian  shippers  to  this  area  to 
keep  their  correspondents  closely  in  touch  with  changes  in  price.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  issue  of  regular  fortnightly  price  lists  which  should  be  mailed  via  New  Orleans. 
Such  price  lists  should  be  made  up  with  a  two-letter  code  for  acceptance  within,  say, 
two  Canadian  Government  steamers  from  the  date  of  quotation.  It  would  thus  be 
possible  for  agents  in  British  Honduras  to  quote  firmly  without  undue  cable  expense 
to  their  connections,  and  to  be  assured  of  immediate  shipment.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  equal  the  regularity  of  American  quotations,  and  until  such  arrangements  are 
perfected,  it  is  useless  for  Canada  to  hope  for  more  than  a  meagre  share  of  the  food- 
stuff trade  of  this  colony. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Opfuce  of  tuk  Trade  Commissioner 
Trinidad 

Barbados,  September  T,  1922. — Trade  advices  received  from  Trinidad  for  the 
month  of  July  (being  fche  latest  available  information)  show  that  during  the  last 
few  days  of  the  month  fchere  was  a  decided  advance  in  the  market  for  the  price  of 
.  which  was  due  to  an  increased  demand  in  New  York  at  higher  prices.  Some 
sales  of  'Tine  Plantations"  were  made  at  $13,  and  good  "  ordinary"  at  $12.50  per 
fanega  of  112  pounds.  The  quantity  shipped  during  the  month  was  4,315,622  pounds. 
On  tlu1  31st  July,  the  London  quotation  for  "ordinary"  was  67s.  and  68s.  per  cwt.. 
and  the  New  York  quotation  was  12 J  cents  per  pound.  It  is  expected  that  the  first 
picking  of  the  new  crop  will  be  about  November.  The  total  quantity  of  sugar 
shipped  to  the  31st  July  amounted  to  100,332,169  pounds,  or  about  30,000,000  pounds 
more  than  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Molasses  shipments  to  the  31st  July 
have  marly  doubled  those  of  last  year.  Stocks  of  vacuum  pan  are  still  available. 
The  total  quantity  shipped  for  the  month  of  July  was  7,020  gallons,  while  the  total 
quantity  shipped  to  date  was  106,870  gallons.  The  total  shipments  of  coconuts  to 
date  were  10,812,819  nuts.  The  market  is  quiet  and  prices  at  the  end  of  the  month 
were  $12  for  "  selects  "  and  $8  for  "  culls."  The  demand  for  copra  has  very  much 
increased,  the  price  at  the  end  of  July  was  $4  per  100  pounds  as  against  $3.40'  for 
the  previous  month.  The  quantity  shipped  to  the  31st  July  was  5,208,478  pounds, 
and  lor  the  month  1,226,140  pounds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  export  to  the 
31st  July,  1921,  was  only  2,101,410  pounds.    There  was  an  advance  in  the  export 

jphalt  to  the  31st  July  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  figures  at 
the  31st  July  were  77,316  pounds,  while  last  year  they  stood  at  63,250  pounds.  The 
export  for  the  month  of  July  was  12,025  pounds.  Shipments  of  oil  continue  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  total  quantity  shipped  to  the  31st  July  was  24,198,830  gallons. 
These  figures  were  about  the  same  as  the  coreeponding  figures  for  last  year.  The 
total  export  during  the  month  was  2,163,685  gallons. 

Imports. — Among  the  items  of  imports  from  Canada  were  10,334  bags  of  flour; 
312  bags  of  cornmeal;  2,000  bags  of  oilmeal;  135  boxes  of  cheese;  15  barrels  of 
pickled  fish;  449  butts  of  codfish;  200  bundles  of  sardines,  and  50  cases  of  salmon; 
146  packages  of  cordage;  1,820  pieces  of  dressed  white  pine  lumber;  1,708  pieces  of 
undressed  and  3,448  bundles  of  box  shooks.  This  latter  is  quite  a  large  item  in  the 
imports  for  this  particular  line,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  cases  for  the  export  of  kerosene  oil  from  the  colony,  and  also  a 
small  quantity  in  connection  with  the  orange  industry. 

Barbados 

September  11. — At  31st  August  the  market  was  in  full  supply  of  breadstuffs, 
and  flour  was  firm-  at  $5.25  for  family  brands,  $4.85  for  extras,  and  $3.75  per  half 
bag  f(  r  supers.  Cornmeal  was  also  in  supply.  During  the  month  there  were  two 
arrivals  of  general  cargoes  of  fish,  one  from  St.  J ohn's,  Newfoundland,  and  the  other 
from  Port  Union.    Owing  to  increased  local  consumption  and  export  demand  the 

-  stodls  were  worked  off,  and  the  market  had  assumed  a  firmer  tone.  Holders 
were  asking  $32  for  medium  and  $36  for  large.  In  regard  to  pickled  fish,  the  market 
Was  overstocked  and  recent  landings  of  herring  are  stored  unsold.  Salmon  was 
worth  from  $10  to  $12.  The  total  import  of  fish  during  the  month  was  862  casks. 
Ill  drums,  311  half  drums,  20  butts  and  9  barrels  of  codfish;  787  barrels  of  herrings 
and  3  barrels  of  salmon.  There  was  a  fairly  good  demand  for  beef  but  only  a  small 
sale  for  standard  grades  of  clear  pork.  The  demand  for  cotton  seed  oil  has  increased, 
as  this  has  practically  taken  the  place  of  lard-compound.    There  were  three  arrivals 
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with  cargoes  of  lumber,  one  from  St.  John,  N.B.,  with  2,000,000  shingles;  one  from 
Liverpool,  N.S.,  with  white  pine,  hemlock  and  birch;  and  one  from  Mobile  with 
small  shipments  of  pitch  pine  for  the  trade.  An  increased  demand  appeared  to  have 
arisen  for  birch  staves  from  Canada  for  molasses  puncheons,  and  inquiries  were 
received  at  this  office  for  same.  In  consequence  there  were  some  small  trial  ship- 
ments sent  down,  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  lead  to  increased  business  in  this 
item.  The  market  was  heavily  overstocked -with  shingles,  and  there  are  large  quan- 
tities unsold.  Both  white  pine  and  spruce  were  in  full  supply.  Latest  sales  are  as 
follows:  white  pine,  $54;  hemlock,  $37;  and  birch,  $56,  duty  paid.  For  St.  Vincent 
arrowroot  $6.50  was  quoted  as  against  $6  during  the  previous  month.  Cocoa 
remained  at  $10  per  100  pounds. 

Produce. — The  season  may  now  be  considered  to  be  closed.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, some  fancy  molasses  to  be  shipped,  but  very  little  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors.  During  the  month  holders  were  asking  45  cents  f.o.b.  steamer.  The 
total  quantity  of  produce  shipped  to  31st  August  was  as  follows:  35,256  tons  of 
sugar  and  59,346  puncheons  of  molasses.  Of  this  a  total  of  24,780  tons  was  shipped 
to  Canada.  In  regard  to  molasses,  a  total  shipment  of  41,718  puncheons  went  to 
Canadian  ports. 

Exchange. — The  exchange  rates  at  31st  August  were:  On  London,  selling  sight, 
$480;  on  New  York,  selling  sight,  7|  per  cent  premium;  on  Canada,  selling  sight, 
7|  per  cent  premium. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Ckisholm 

Calcutta,  August  21,  1922. — The  general  aspects  of  the  problem  of  representa- 
tion in  India  have  been  carefully  treated  by  Mr.  Poussette  in  Chapter  XIX  of  his 
report  on  The  Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products.  In  this  report 
the  writer  proposes  to  deal  only  with  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the  problem  facing 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  or  exporter  wishing  to  introduce  his  goods  into  India. 

This  matter  of  representation  in  India  is  of  great  importance  to  Canadian  firms 
on  account  of  the  increasing  interest  shown  by  Canadian  exporters  in  the  Indian 
market,  and  also  on  account  of  the  comparative  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
firms  of  conditions  surrounding  the  export  trade  to  India.  The  average  well- 
established  Canadian  manufacturer  or  exporter  now  has  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  export  conditions  of  trade  to  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  other  dominions  of 
the  British  Empire.  India  is  so  far  away,  however,  and  Canadian  trade  with  India 
has  been,  until  three  or  four  years  ago,  so  infinitesimal  that  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able to  expect  Canadian  firms  to  have  any  knowledge  regarding  trading  methods  of 
this  great  country. 

a  difficult  problem 

Compared  with  his  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  writer  has  found 
the  problem  of  Canadian  representation  in  India  peculiarly  difficult.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  the  big  British  merchant  houses  established  in  India  for  many  decades, 
extremely  rich  and  powerful,  and  often  with  more  business  than  they  can  look  after. 
The  richest  of  these  firms  are  usually  very  conservative,  and  are  loath  to  make 
further  commitments  with  regard  to  taking  on  new  lines  of  merchandise.  In'  his 
visits  to  these  firms  the  writer  usually  receives  the  best  of  courtesy,  but  as  soon  as 
Canadian  agencies  are  mentioned  one  is  very  often  met  with  the  answer :  "  We  have 
more  business  now  than  we  can  properly  look  after;  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
our  English  lines;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  cannot  do  justice  to  a  Canadian  line  of 
goods."  The  writer  has  been  able  to  place  certain  Canadian  agencies  with  a  few  of 
the  old-established  British  merchant  houses  who  have  adopted  a  progressive  policy 
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and  who  have  recently  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  business.  The  number  of  these 
linns,  however,  is  very  limited,  while  the  number  of  new  lines  they  are  willing  to 

take  on  is  even  more  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  office  has  received  many  applications  from  small  Indian 
importers  and  merchants  wishing  to  get  hold  of  Canadian  lines.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  writer  has  found  that  these  inquiries  fade  away  when  bank  references  are 
requested  or  the  hank  report  is  not  satisfactory.  Let  it  be  understood  that  there  are 
several  first-rate  [ndian  importing  houses  whose  bank  references  are  Al.  But  the 
fad  remains  thai  the  majority  of  native  firms  who  apply  for  foreign  agencies  are 
not  safe  to  deal  with  except  on  a  cash  basis. 

We  have  therefore  the  two  extremes — on  the  one  hand,  the  long-established  rich 
ami  powerful  British  merchant  house  which  declines  to  accept  any  more  business; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  native  merchant  who  is  looking  for  new  business  but  to 
whom  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  extend  any  credit.  How  is  the  Canadian  exporter, 
then,  to  arrange  satisfactory  representation  in  India?  To  understand  this  problem 
it  Mill  be  necessary  to  approach  it  from  different  angles,  as  follows:  first,  the  geo- 
graphical;  second,  the  different  types  of  firms  to  choose  from;  and  third,  the  class 
of  goods  to  be  marketed. 

FIRST  GEOGRAPHICAL 

India  is  more  a  continent  than  a  country,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  exporter 
to  India  this  continent  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  five  districts,  each  served 
by  a  large  port.  These  districts  in  order  of  their  importance  are  served  by  the  fol- 
lowing ports: — 

(1)  Calcutta. — Calcutta  contains  the  head  offices  of  most  of  the  great  merchant 
houses  importing  machinery  and  railway  materials  and  exporting  jute,  tea,  shellac, 
hides,  etc.  Calcutta  is  therefore  the  first  place  in  which  representation  should  be 
arranged  simply  because  from  Calcutta  a  larger  market  may  be  tapped  than  from 
any  other  single  port  in  India.  Also,  if  a  Canadian  firms  is  successful  in  arranging 
representation  with  one  of  the  major  firms  supporting  branch  offices  in  the  other 
leading  ports  of  India,  the  whole  country  is  thus  covered  through  the  one  repre- 
sentative. 

(2)  Bombay. — Bombay  exports  practically  all  India's  cotton,  while  imported 
goods  for  the  most  of  Central  India  and  a  good  portion  of  Northern  India  pass 

•  through  this  port.    Bombay's  trade  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  Calcutta. 

(3)  Karachi. — Karachi  is  said  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  recent  years 
than  any  other  port  in  India.  Karachi  business  may  often  be  arranged  through 
Bombay,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  place  an  agency  direct  with  firms  operating 
offices  in  this  port.  Karachi  is  India's  wheat  port,  and  it  shares  with  Bombay  the 
import  trade  for  Northern  India. 

(4)  Rangoon. — This  port  serves  the  whole  of  Burma,  which  is  said  to  be  per 
capita  the  richest  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Burma  has  immense  resources 
in  oil,  rice,  and  tropical  hardwoods.  Burma  may  be  covered  from  Calcutta,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  representation  should  be  arranged  with  a  firm  operating  an 
office  in  Rangoon. 

(5)  Madras. — Madras  is  the  chief  port  for  the  eastern  portion  of  Southern 
India.  Several  Calcutta  firms  maintain  branch  offices  in  Madras.  Unless  the  Cana- 
dian exporter's  representative  in  Calcutta  has  a  branch  office  in  Madras,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  arrange  separate  representation  in  this  port. 

Where  it  is  possible,  it  is  better  that  a  Canadian  exporter  should  be  represented 
in  India  by  one  firm  with  a  head  office  in  Calcutta  and  with  branches  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  country.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  a  Calcutta  firm  with  correspondents 
in  other  portions  of  India  will  serve  the  purpose,  but  it  would  be  still  better  for  repre- 
sentation to  be  arranged  in  each  of  the  five  centres  mentioned. 
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In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  be  represented  in  Northern  India 
by  a  firm  in  Lahore,  Delhi,  Lucknow,  or  Cawnpore.  The  matter  of  complete  repre- 
sentation throughout  all  parts  of  India  need  not  from  the  outset  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Canadian  exporter.  Once  he  gets  his  line  well  established  in  Calcutta  or 
Bombay,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  his  line  introduced  into  all  parts  of  India. 

SECOND  THE  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  FIRMS 

Type  No.  1 :  the  large  British  merchant  indent  house  with  office  in  London. — 
Nearly  every  importing  British  merchant  house  in  India  maintains  an  office  in  Lon- 
don. Two  or  three  of  the  senior  partners  of  the  firm  who  have  spent  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  India  control  this  London  office.  The  average  major  British- 
Indian  merchant  houses  often  controls  dozens  of  subsidiary  concerns,  such  as  tea 
estates,  jute  mills,  cotton  mills,  collieries,  etc.  They  are  termed  the  managing  agents 
for  these  subsidiaries  and  indent  through  London  for  most  of  their  supplies.  They 
also  market  the  products  of  the  tea  estates,  jute  mills,  etc.,  through  Calcutta,  Bombay 
and  London.  Most  of  these  merchant  houses  have  separate  import  and  export  depart- 
ments. The  import  department,  for  example,  receives  all  the  indents  from  the  sub- 
sidiary concerns  and  sends  them  on  to  London  to  be  filled.  Usually  these  indents 
contain  specifications  of  the  goods  required,  together  with  the  names  of  manufacturers 
in  Europe  or  America  from  whom  they  wish  these  products  to  be  purchased.  In 
many  cases  the  purchase  of  the  goods  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  London  office, 
who  may  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  or  from  some  particular  manufacturer  with 
whom  they  had  established  connections  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these 
merchant  houses  do  not  conduct  a  general  import  business  and  are  concerned  only 
with  importing  supplies  for  the  use  of  their  own  companies.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  these  firms  have  developed  large  and  well-organized  import  departments  hand  - 
ling a  wide  variety  of  industrial  supplies.  Usually  the  decision  rests  with  the  head 
office  in  India  as  to  whether  the  firm  will  undertake  the  representation  of  a  new  line, 
but  it  is  of  great  assistance  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  wishing  to  establish  a 
market  in  India  to  have  an  office  in  London  which  can  keep  in  touch  with  Indian 
requirements  through  the  home  offices  of  large  Indian  merchant  houses. 

Type  No.  2:  the  newly  established  British  merchant  house. — In  recent  years 
several  young  and  successful  import  houses  have  been  established  by  men  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  departments  in  the  old-line  firms.  They  have  had  splendid  training, 
are  usually  honest  and  dependable,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  Indian  markets. 
These  new  firms  are  competitors  in  the  import  trade  with  the  older  firms,  and  the 
life  of  their  business  is  the  introduction  of  lines  comparatively  new  to  the  Indian 
market.  These  new  firms  must  work  hard  to  get  established,  and  are  usually  more 
energetic  in  pushing  sales  than  the  older  type  of  firm  who  are  so  well  established 
in  the  market  that  they  tend  to  become  merely  order  takers.  In  one  respect  this 
type  of  firm  is  better  for  Canadian  purposes  in  that,  unlike  the  older  firm,  they  must 
work  harder  in  order  to  get  business.  If  the  firms  of  Type  No.  1  have  some  difficulty 
in  selling  a  certain  line  of  goods,  they  usually  drop  it,  whereas  the  new  firm  will 
keep  on  pushing  a  new  line  as  long  as  it  has  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  young  firm  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  financed  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  old-established  firm  can  look  after  its  own  finances,  but  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer must  be  prepared  to  grant  60  to  120  days'  credit  to  the  young  firm  fighting 
to  get  established.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  younger  type  of  firm  has  the  backing 
of  some  capitalist  who  has  faith  in  the  founders'  business  ability  and  integrity. 

Thi3  type  of  firm  usually  have  a  single  office  in  one  of  India's  leading  import 
centres  with  correspondents  or  representatives  in  other  parts  of  India.  Like  the  firms 
of  Type  No.  1,  they  usually  maintain  stocks  and  in  fact  are  developing  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  old  established  house  as  far  as  the  import  trade  is  concerned.  Like 
Type  No.  1  they  are  importing  merchants  in  that  they  buy  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer at  his  price  and  sell  at  their  own  price  in  the  Indian  market. 
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Type  No.  S:  the  com  mission  agent. — There  arc  a  number  of  reputable  manu- 
facturers' agents  m  India,  many  of  whom  are  Americans  selling  certain  specialty 
lines  for  the  manufacturer.  The  best  of  these  commission  men  are  in  Bombay  or 
Calcutta  ami  travel  periodically  throughout  India  appointing  native  sub-agents. 
Their  commissions  vary  from  in  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  depending  on  the  commodity, 
and  the  manufacturer  must  do  his  own  advertising.  The  commission  agent  of  course 
does  not  maintain  storks  and  soils  purely  from  samples.  One  American  commission 
house  with  bead  office  in  New  York  has  built  up  a  splendid  business  in  India  for 
a  wide  variety  of  American  specialties,  such  as  razors,  silk  hdse,  patent  medicines, 
tinned  foodstuffs,  toilet  articles,  etc.  Where  a  manufacturer  produces  a  commodity 
in  genera]  consumption  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  the  commission  agent  would 
perhaps  best  suit  his  purposes  as  he  sells  to  the  bazaar  as  well  as  to  the  departmental 
stores  throughout  India.  The  commission  house  is  not  adapted  to  selling  heavy  Dr 
bulky  commodities  such  as  machinery  and  lumber,  but  to  the  distribution  of  small 
specialty  lines,  samples  of  which  can  be  carried  by  a  traveller. 

Type  No.  1+:  the  brancji  office  with  resident  representatives  from  the  home  plant. — 
This  system  of  representation  is  used  to  a  large  extent  by  European  and  United 
States  firms  who  enjoy  a  considerable  business  in  India  and  whose  products  are 
technical.  Examples  of  firms  employing  this  type  of  representation  are  manufacturers 
of  locomotives,  specialty  iron  and  steel  goods,  electrical  goods,  rubber  tires,  heavy 
machinery,  and  heavy  chemicals.  Where  it  is  difficult,  through  the  technical  nature 
of  a  product,  for  the  local  merchant  to  grasp  the  selling  points,  and  where  a  sufficiently 
large  market  exists,  it  as  always  preferable  for  the  manufacturer  to  maintain  a  resident 
representative  in  India.  This  representative  maintains  an  office  in  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay and  appoints  agents  in  the  leading  centres  throughout  India  who,  if  possible, 
maintain  samples  or  stocks  of  his  goods.  This  representative  is  on  the  road  a  good 
portion  of  the  year  assisting  his  sub-agents  to  sell  his  products. 

Type  No.  5:  the  travelling  representative  from  head  office. — Every  winter  India 
is  visited  by  scores  of  European  travellers  representing  in  the  East  several  manu- 
facturers, or  a  single  manufacturer  if  the  market  is  extensive  enough  to  warrant 
a  representative  spending  all  his  time  in  selling  a  single  commodity.  The  travelling 
representative  has  a  selected,  clientele  whom  he  visits  in  his  annual  trip.  He  places 
orders  for  the  manufacturer  direct  with  the  European  or  native  bazaar  merchant  in 
India.  The  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  manufacturer  through  his 
own  representative  is  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  market, 
while  the  representative  is  able  to  find  out  on  the  spot  just  what  merchants  he  can 
safely  grant  credit  to  or  from  whom  he  must  demand  cash  payments.  Another 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  no  opportunities  for  extending  sales  in  any  part  ot 
India  are  overlooked  by  a  capable  representative. 

Where  a  representative  covers  India  for  several  manufacturers  he  is  usually 
granted  £100  to  £200  a  year  for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  in  addition  to  a 
5  per  cent  commission  on  all  his  sales.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  where  the 
representative  has  been  visiting  India  for  many  years  and  has  built  up  valuable 
connections  he  waives  his  cash  subsidy  and  insists  on  a  contract  giving  him  5  per 
cent  on  all  sales  placed  with  his  firm  from  India.  Such  a  representative  must  be  a 
first-rate  man  with  a  good  education,  broad  minded,  energetic,  of  good  address  and 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  native  character. 

Type  No.  6:  the  native  bazaar  dealer. — Apart  from  heavy  machinery  and  railway 
supplies,  the  greater  proportion  of  India's  imports  reaches  the  consumers  through  the 
native  bazaar  dealer.  A  certain  percentage  of  this  class  of  goods  reaches  the  bazaar 
through  the  big  importing  houses,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  and 
growing  trade  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  bazaar  dealer  through  the  resident 
or  travelling  representative  from  the  home  office.  Many  European  houses  accept  orders 
direct  from  the  bazaar  dealer,  but  for  the  present  at  least  it  is  not  considered  safe  to 
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ship  to  the  average  bazaar  dealer  except  on  a  cash  basis.  Canadian  firms  would  be 
well  advised  not  to  accept  orders  direct  from  a  native  bazaar  dealer  or  even  to  send 
him  samples  until  he  receives  through  this  office  or  through  a  bank  a  favourable 
report  on  such  firm.  Many  small  bazaar  dealers  with  no  standing  whatever  attempt  to 
establish  direct  connections  with  manufacturers  abroad. 

The  large  British  merchant  houses  in  India  maintain  connections  with  the  bazaar 
through  a  banian  or  guarantee  broker,  who  in  return  for  his  commission  is  required 
to  guarantee  the  accounts  of  his  clients. 

THIRD  THE  CLASS  OF  GOODS 

(a)  Railway  rolling  stoch  and  plant. — Until  quite  recently  practically  all  the  large 
contracts  for  rolling  stock  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  railways  have  been  exclusively 
placed  through  London  and  such  goods  inspected  and  shipped  by  the  India  Office 
Stores  Department  for  State-worked  lines,  and  by  the  London  offices  and  consulting 
engineers  for  company-worked  railways.  Last  year,  however,  a  move  was  made 
toward  a  modification  of  this  method  to  allow  the  Controller  General  of  Stores  in  India 
to  purchase  as  many  stores  as  possible  by  tender  in  India.  At  the  present  time 
Indian  railways  are  calling  for  tenders  in  India  for  such  articles  as  can  be  manu- 
factured in  the  country  as  well  as  for  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  held  in  stock 
in  the  country.  One  condition  of  these  tenders  is  that  the  articles  so  called  for  shall 
be  either  of  Indian  manufacture,  or,  if  of  foreign  manufacture,  shall  be  actually 
held  in  stock  in  India  or  be  on  the  water  on  their  way  out  to  India.  If  these 
conditions  cannot  be  complied  with  by  the  tenderer,  indents  for  such  goods  are 
despatched  to  London  to  be  filled  there  through  the  Stores  Department.  Some  of  the 
privately-operated  lines  are  now  beginning  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Government- 
worked  lines  in  calling  for  tenders  in  India  of  as  many  supplies  as  possible.  The 
Government  of  India  has  not  as  yet  made  a  clear  and  definite  statement  on  the 
policy  to  be  followed  in  the  future  in  ordering  railway  stores,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  definite  feature  of  the  Eailway  Board's  policy  that  every  opportunity  will  be 
taken  to  order  supplies  in  India  rather  than  abroad. 

If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  railway  rolling  stock  and  equipment  wishes  to 
enter  the  Indian  market  he  must,  then,  maintain  stocks  in  the  country  and  must 
also  have  a  branch  office  or  a  representative  in  London  who  will  be  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Indian  Stores  Department  there.  It  will  probably  also  be  found 
necessary  for  manufacturers  of  rolling  stock  and  equipment  to  establish  engineering 
works  in  India  if  they  are  going  to  keep  their  market  in  this  country.  Arrange- 
ments toward  this  end  may  be  made  with  any  of  several  large  engineering  firms  in 
India.  It  is  reported  that  two  or  three  foreign  manufacturers  of  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  have  now  made  arrangements  to  erect  assembly  plants  in  India  where 
such  component  parts  as  may  be  obtained  in  India  will  be  used  together  with  parts 
manufactured  in  their  home  plants.  If  any  Canadian  manufacturer  of  railway  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  wishes  to  get  established  in  the  India  market,  he  should  lose  no 
time  in  making  arrangements  with  an  Indian  engineering  firm  for  assembly  in  India. 

(b)  Machinery. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  should  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives from  firms  of  either  Type  No.  1  or  Type  No.  2,  i.e.,  providing  they  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  out  a  resident  representative.  In  any  case  the 
latter  course  would  not  be  advisable  for  a  Canadian  firm  doing  business  in  a  com- 
paratively small  way  in  India.  The  expense  of  a  resident  representative  from  the 
home  plant  would  be  justified  only  by  a  large  annual  turnover  in  India.  In  most  cases 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  arrange  representation  in  India  for  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  machinery  with  one  of  the  several  firms  in  Calcutta  who  cover  the  whole 
of  India,  either  through  branch  offices  or  through  sub-agents  in  the  mofussil  (up- 
country).  There  are  several  firms  in  Calcutta  who  are  selling  representatives  in 
India  for  well-known  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery.  In  the  case  of  wood- 
working and  lumbering  machinery  it  will  probably  be  found  advisable  to  arrange 
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for  representation  with  firms  in  Bombay,  Karachi  and  Lahore  as  well  as  in  Calcutta 
and  Rangoon.  The  cotton  machinery  houses  are  for  the  most  part  situated  in  Bombay, 
and  for  jute,  tea,  coal  and  iron  and  steel  in  Calcutta.  Agents  for  electrical  machinery 
will  probably  have  to  be  placed  separately  in  each  of  the  leading  centres  in  India 
•  g  to  the  fact  thai  the  Leading  electrical  supply  houses  in  India  are  simply  branches 
handling  in  India  the  products  of  their  home  plants. 

{<•)  II (irihnirc  and  Metals. — There  are  several  large  long-established  hardware  and 
metal  importing  houses  in  India  with  their  head  offices  in  London.  These  firms  would 
hardly  tall  under  Type  No.  1  because  they  are  purely  importing  merchants  who  con- 
duct a  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  These  few  firms  cover  India  fairly  thoroughly, 
bu1  the  writer  ha.s  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  place  Canadian  hardware  and  metal 
agencies  with  them  as  they  already  handle  such  a  wide  variety  of  good  selling  lines. 
The  writer  has  found  it  expedient  to  place  a  few  hardware  and  metal  agencies  with 
native  firms  who  have  been  well  reported  on  by  the  banks.  In  many  cases  these  native 
firms  can  undersell  their  big  European  competitors  on  account  of  their  low  overhead 
charges  for  rent,  management,  etc.  The  commission  agent  also  handles  a  proportion 
of  the  import  hardware  and  metal  trade,  particularly  in  small  specialty  lines. 

(d)  Motor  Cars,  Accessories  and  Rubber  Tires. — The  bulk  of  Canada's  export 
trade  to  India  now  consists  of  motor  cars  manufactured  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
of  ( lanada,  and  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited.  Motor  cars 
are  for  the  most  part  handled  by  subsidiary  companies  founded  by  the  big  firms  of 
managing  agents  belonging  to  Type  No.  1.  The  average  distributor  of  motor  cars 
in  India  is  financed  by  a  firm  of  managing  agents,  this  distributor  handling  one  or 
two  American  cars  or  trucks  together  with  two  or  three  European  makes.  These 
distributors  have  their  own  showrooms  and  workshops  in  the  chief  centres  of  India 
and  have  appointed  agents  to  handle  their  cars  in  the  up-country  centres.  Service 
men  from  the  home  plant  are  often  attached  to  the  distributor  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  him  expert  assistance  and  advice,  while  at  the  same  time  this  service  man 
or  special  representative  is  able  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  throughout 
India.  The  General  Motors  Corporation  of  Canada,  for  example,  have  placed  the 
agency  for  each  of  their  leading  makes  of  cars  with  a  different  distributor,  i.e.,  a 
certain  firm  handles  the  Buick,  another  the  Chevrolet,  and  a  third  the  Oldsmobile, 
each  of  these  firms  also  running  agencies  for  perhaps  one  other  American  car  and  two 
or  three  European  cars.  In  addition  the  General  Motors  Corporation  of  Canada 
maintain  a  special  representative  with  headquarters  at  Calcutta  to  look  after  their 
interests  in  India,  this  representative  being  a  sort  of  liaison  officer. 

To  be  successful  in  India,  the  manufacturer  of  motor  cars  or  trucks  must  main- 
tain continuous  service  stations  and  repairing  plants  in  the  leading  centres  as  well  as 
constant  supplies  of  spare  parts.  Certain  American  cars  are  now  selling  in  India 
below  their  American  .prices,  largely  for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturer  in  America 
has  not  considered  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  establishing  complete 
service  facilities  throughout  the  country.  It  is  considered  probable  that  in  two  or 
three  years  the  motor  car  and  truck  business  of  India  will  be  monopolized  by  the 
few  manufacturers  who  have  established  workshops  and  service  stations  throughout 
the  country. 

Rubber  tires  are  handled  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  motor  cars,  and  the 
average  large  firm  acting  as  distributors  for  four  or  five  makes  of  motor  car  will  also 
handle  some  well-known  brand  of  rubber  tire.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however, 
a  movement  has  developed  on  the  part  of  the  foremost  tire  manufacturers  toward 
maintaining  their  own  branch  establishments  in  India  and  taking  this  business  away 
from  their  former  sole  representatives.  The  first  move  in  this  direction  has  been  the 
appointment  of  special  representatives  from  the  home  plants  to  co-operate  with  the 
local  firm  in  distributing  tires.  Now  that  these  manufacturers  have,  through  their 
own  men,  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  market,  they  are  establishing  their  own 
selling  organizations  with  their  own  paid  employees  in  charge.    One  result  of  this 
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transformation  in  rubber  tire  representation  in  India  is  that  the  big  motor  firms  who 
have  now  lost  a  tire  agency  they  have  been  working  up  for  several  years,  are  looking 
out  for  other  good  makes  of  rubber  tires  not  yet  marketed  to  any  extent  in  India. 
There  is  therefore  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  tires  to  get 
established  with  experienced  and  reliable  firms,  providing  their  prices  are  competitive. 
The  writer  has,  in  fact,  almost  completed  arrangements  for  the  handling  of  a  Canadian 
tire  by  one  of  these  firms. 

A  large  variety  of  motor  accessories  are  handled  by  small  native  dealers  as  well 
as  by  the  large  motor  car  firms.  It  is  difficult  to  place  agencies  for  new  accessory 
lines  with  the  larger  firms,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  usually  not  advisable  to  sell 
to  the  small  native  dealers  on  other  than  a  cash  basis.  The  Canadian  exporter  of 
accessories  would  therefore  be  well  advised  to  quote  as  low  a  cash  price  as  possible 
in  order  to  induce  these  small  dealers  to  establish  letters  of  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  such  accessories. 

(e)  Drugs,  Chemicals  and  Medicines. — Agencies  for  heavy  chemicals  should  be 
placed  only  with  firms  of  Type  No.  1.  These  firms  are  often  prepared  to  handle  good 
lines  of  heavy  chemicals  as  the  market  is  limited  to  a  few  large  users.  Agencies 
for  medicines  and  drugs  should  be  given  to  a  commission  agent  who  canvasses  this 
trade. 

(/)  Foodstuffs. — For  the  most  part  only  canned  and  bottled  foodstuffs  and 
package  goods  are  imported  into  India.  The  climate  is  so  severe  on  foodstuffs  that 
during  the  hot  rainy  season  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  many  lines  of  even  canned  and 
package  goods  from  going  bad.  These  lines  of  foodstuffs  are  handled  by  commission 
agents  who  sell  to  the  bazaar  trade  and  by  three  or  four  large  wine  and  provision 
importers  with  retail  establishments  at  the  leading  centres  in  India.  This  class  of 
firm  conduct  most  of  their  business  with  Europeans  upcountry.  To  be  completely 
represented  in  India  exporters  of  foodstuffs  must  reach  both  this  class  of  firm  and 
the  bazaar,  as  many  Europeans  as  well  as  all  classes  of  Indians  buy  in  the  bazaars 
where  goods  are  on  the  whole  from  20  to  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  the  high-class 
shops.  On  the  whole  it  will  be  found  more  advisable  for  the  Canadian  exporter  of 
canned  goods  to  place  his  agency  with  either  a  large  commission  house  conducting 
business  throughout  India  or  with  commission  agents  doing  business  from  each  of 
the  leading  ports. 

(g)  Furniture  and  Musical  Instruments. — A  Canadian  manufacturer  of  this  class 
of  goods  who  considers  that  he  has  a  market  in  India  will  have  to  arrange  for  represen- 
tation separately  in  the  leading  centres  of  India.  Furniture  and  musical  instruments 
must  of  course  be  sold  from  stock.  There  are  reliable  furniture  dealers  in  the  leading 
ports  of  India  with  whom  representation  can  be  arranged  for  competitive  lines.  Most 
of  these  dealers  are  Indians,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  appear  to  be  above 
the  average  Indian  firm  in  reliability. 

CHANGING  SITUATION 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  for  the  writer  to  supply  a  list  of  the  various 
firms  in  a  position  to  undertake  Canadian  representation.  The  situation  is  changing 
from  time  to  time  as  firms  give  up  lines  that  are  unremunerative.  A  firm  that  would 
not  touch,  say,  a  Canadian  line  of  cement  mixers  or  bolts  and  nuts  last  May  may 
be  in  a  position  in  September  to  take  on  representation  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
in  these  lines.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  very  little  can  be  done 
in  India  through  correspondence  alone.  The  large  importing  houses  in  the  country 
receive  dozens  of  letters  every  week  from  foreign  manufacturers  with  requests  that 
they  represent  them,  and  many  of  these  importing  houses  are  so  filled  up  with  various 
lines  that  they  have  not  time  to  read  these  letters  and  many  of  them  go  into  the 
waste  paper  basket. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICE 

After  all,  the  main  point  in  getting  into  any  market  is  a  matter  of  price.  As 
81  on  ;!S  ;m  importer  is  quoted  a  price  slightly  lower  than  that  at  which  he  is  at 
present  buying,  he  at  once  asks  that  he  be  shown  a  sample.  If  there  is  no  sample  to 
show  him,  he  says  "Come  back  again  when  you  can  show  me  what  your  goods  are 
like."  It  is  the  writer's  experience  that  even  when  an  importer  is  interested  in  a  new 
line  of  goods,  and  has  promised  to  take  up  the  agency,  it  is  necessary  to  call  on  him 
Beveral  times  in  a  friendly  way  asking  him  incidentally  how  he  is  getting  on  with  his 
now  Canadian  line.  In  many  cases  he  replies,  "Oh!  I  have  forgotten  all  about  that. 
I  will  write  righl  away  on  this  mail."  In  short  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  India  finds 
that  his  duties  partake  to  some  extent  of  a  "follow-up"  salesman.  Every  Canadian 
agency  that  the  writer  has  placed  so  far  in  Calcutta  has  been  the  result  of  several 
I  efore  the  matter  was  closed  and  a  preliminary  order  despatched  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Once  the  manufacturer  has  his  trial  order,  the  success  then  lies  entirely 
with  him.  He  must  of  course  keep  his  prices  very  close  to  those  of  his  competitors 
and  he  must  make  delivery  on  time.  If  the  representative  at  this  end  loses  contracts 
through  late  delivery  or  loses  his  profit  on  account  of  fall  in  prices  through  late 
delivery,  he  will  most  probably  give  up  his  Canadian  line  as  there  are  usually  many 
competing  lines  which  he  can  take  up  from  other  countries. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE 

Among  the  British  importing  houses  at  least  there  is  a  distinct  preference  toward 
purchasing  goods  made  within  the  Empire,  and  the  writer  has  been  informed  repeat- 
edly by  senior  partners  in  the  big  importing  houses  in  Calcutta  that  if  he  can  give 
them  Canadian  lines  competitive  with  their  American  or  continental  European  lines, 
they  would  prefer  to  buy  Canadian  goods.  Surplus  stocks  in  several  lines  are  now 
becoming  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a  few  months  there  may  even  be  a 
shortage  of  odd  lines  of  imported  commodities. 

CATALOGUES  AND  PRICE  LISTS  WANTED 

The  writer  would  therefore  request  that  all  Canadian  manufacturers  who  consider 
that  their  lines  would  be  successful  in  India  should  keep  this  office  supplied  with 
several  copies  of  their  catalogues,  their  latest  c.i.f.  prices,  and  if  possible,  two  or 
three  samples  of  their  goods.  The  writer  does  not,  however,  advise  Canadian  manu- 
facturers who  have  not  hitherto  done  export  trade  to  experiment  on  India.  India  is 
an  extremely  competitive  market  which  is  closer  to  both  Japan  and  Europe  and 
Australia  than  to  Canada.  In  addition  freight  rates  from  North  America  to  India 
are  higher  than  from  the  other  industrial  centres  of  the  world.  If  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer finds  that  his  prices  are  not  competitive  with  those  of  his  competitors  in 
South  America,  which  is  comparatively  close  to  Canada,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  have  any  chance  in  the  Indian  market. 

This  office  has  a  large  and  difficult  territory  to  cover  and  the  writer  is  single- 
handed.  He  would  therefore  appreciate  it  very  much  if  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  co-operate  with  him  in  getting  their  goods  established  in  India  by  taking  some 
trouble  in  supplying  him  with  up-to-date  catalogues,  c.i.f.  prices,  and  samples.  He 
would  also  like  to  know  of  the  success  in  other  markets  of  manufacturers  who  apply 
to  this  office  for  assistance  in  getting  their  products  established  in  the  Indian  market. 
The  writer  would  also  like  to  impress  upon  Canadian  manufacturers  the  advisability 
of  giving  the  fullest  information  in  their  first  letter.  It  takes  from  four  to  six  weeks 
for  a  letter  to  reach  India  from  Canada,  and  valuable  time  is  lost  if  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner has  to  write  for  further  information  before  he  can  do  anything  for  the 
manufacturer. 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND   SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  "New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  balance  of  the  month  of  October: — 


For  Via  October 


New 

York 

11     1/1     9fi  98 

.     ...11,    JL  1 ,    £t  0 ,    6  O 

New 

York 

10    14    9fi    91  98 

JN  ew 

9  ft 

New 

11      1  A      10      91  OO 

.   .  .11,  14,  Is,  Zl,  Zd, 

New 

York. .  . 

.  ..14,  17,  19,  25.  Every  Wednes- 

day and  Saturday 

New 

York 

.  .  .14,  17,  18,  20,  23,  28 

New 

York .  .  . 

.  .  .14,  17,  18,  20,  23,  28 

New 

York 

.  .  .10,  11,  20,  24,  26 

New 

York.  .  . 

.  ..14,  17,  19,  25.  Every  Wednes- 

day and  Saturday 

New 

York 

.  .  .Every  Saturday 

New 

York 

.   13,  14,  19,  21,  26,  28 

Dominica  

New 

York 

18,  21 

New 

York 

10,  11,  20,  24,  26 

New 

York 

10,  11,  20,  24,  26 

Haiti  

New 

York 

13,  19,  20,  26 

New 

York 

13,  20,   21,  27.     Every  Wed- 

nesday 

Martinique  

New 

York 

11,  14,  26,  28 

New 

York  , 

.  .  .17,  19.    Every  Wednesday  and 

Saturday 

New 

York.  .  . 

14,   17,  19,  25.     Every  Wed- 

nesday and  Saturday 

New 

York .  .  . 

.  .  .14,  21,  28 

Peru  

New 

York 

.  .  .  Every  Saturday 

New 

York  ,  . 

,  .  ,  Every  Saturday 

New 

York . 

.  .  .Every  Saturday 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  

New 

York.  . 

.  .11,  14,  26,  28 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Republic. 

New 

York  . 

18 

New 

York .  .  . 

.  .  .14,  21,  28 

New 

York .  .  . 

.  .  .14,  21,  28 

DANISH  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Christiania,  Norway,  has 
forwarded  a  report  in  relation  to  certain  import  restrictions  in  force  in  Denmark. 
The  restrictions  relate  to  the  following  articles:  meats,  potatoes,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
margerine,  eggs,  lard,  tallow,  honey,  fat,  animals,  horn,  hoofs,  wool,  manure,  hides, 
skins,  slaughter-house  waste,  cattle  hair,  hog's  bristles,  hay  and  straw,  live  geese, 
fodder,  matches,  tobacco,  spirits,  damaged  foods  or  beverages,  footwear,  arms  and 
explosives,  second  hand  bags. 

Detailed  information  regarding  these  import  regulations  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  3,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  October  3.  Those  for  the  week  ending  September  26  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 
Sept.  26,  Oct.  3, 


Parity 

1922 

1922 

i  >  « ;  f  n  1 « 

1 . 00 

$4.86 

$4  .4093 

$4. 

4000 

.193 

.  0763 

0758 

1 . 

.193 

.0428 

0427 

.  Florin 

1 . 

.402 

.3875 

3872 

1 . 

.193 

.0721 

0713 

1 . 

.193 

.1525 

1515 

i 

i . 

1 . 08 

.0500 

.  0400 

1 . 

.193 

.1869 

.1868 

1 . 

.238 

.0006 

0005 

1 . 

.  193 

.  0321 

.0290 

TT-n 

1 . 

.268 

.1690 

1750 

XCr 

-r 

l . 

.  268 

.  2645 

.2648 

W 

i 

i . 

.  168 

.  2080 

2048 

Yen 

A  Q  O 

.  4  y  o 

.4818 

4812 

India  

.  .   .  .R. 

1 . 

2  s. 

.  60  1  O 

United  States 

..  ..$ 

r: 

$1.00 

1.0000 

9996 

Mexico  

..  ..$ 

i. 

.498 

.4831 

4843 

Argentine   .  . 

.  .  Pes. 

i. 

.424 

.3500 

.3550 

Brazil  

Mil. 

i. 

.324 

.1212 

.1175 

l. 

.193 

..  ..£ 

i. 

4.86 

4.4312 

4 

.4100 

..$ 

i. 

1.  ] 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

..$ 

i . 

1. 

Dominica  

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

!.. 

.93  5/16_. 

91  15/16- 

-.93-. 

St.  Kitts  

..$ 

i. 

1. 

St.  Lucia  

..  ..$ 

i. 

1 . 

St.  Vincent.  .    . . 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 
.708 

Shanghai,  China. 

.  .  Tael 

i. 

.7862 

7737 

Batavia,  Java  .  . 

Guilder 

.402 

.3837 

3800 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

..$ 

1. 

.567 

.5225 

5175 

DEMAND  FOR  CASEIN  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  has  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  statistics  of  the  imports  of 
casein  into  Japan,  during  1919,  1920  and  1921.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  this 
commodity  into  Japan  during  the  three  years  were:  90,638  yen;  172,309'  yen;  and 
83,192  yen,  respectively.  The  quantities  imported  were:  205,478  kin  (1  kin  =  1-322 
pound) ;  451,208  kin ;  and  207,234  kin,  in  1919,  1920  and  1921,  respectively.  In  other 
words  the  average  yearly  import  is  about  192  short  tons.  Of  these  quantities  Aus: 
tralia  has  supplied  the  greater  part,  and  Mr.  Bryan  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  busi- 
ness is  worth  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  should  be  able  to  handle 
it  just  as  easily  as  Australia.  Mr.  Bryan  has  furnished  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  with  the  name  of  a  large  importer  of  casein  in  Japan,  and 
this  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  17939.  A  sample  of  the 
casein  required  has  been  forwarded,  and  this  may  also  be  obtained  by  Canadian 
firms. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/"  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  RrvERS, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

469.  Flour  and  wheat. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg  are  desirous  of  securing  a 
Canadian  agency  for  flour  and  wheat. 

470.  Flour,  fish,  oats  and  bran. — A  firm  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  wish  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  reliable  houses  desiring  to  export  the  following  commodities:  flour, 
fish,  oats,  bran,  cocoa,  cocoanuts,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses  and  pitch. 

471.  Codfish,  potatoes  and  flour  (wheat). — A  reliable  Havana  firm  wish  to  do 
business  as  commission  merchants  and  wholesale  distributors  of  codfish,  potatoes  and 
flour  (wheat). 

472.  Foodstuffs  and  chemicals. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town  are  desirous  of  securing 
a  Canadian  agency  for  foodstuffs  and  chemicals. 

473.  Hay,  oats,  beans,  etc. — A  reliable  commission  merchant  in  Havana  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  and  dealers  of  hay,  oats,  beans,  potatoes  and 
codfish;  also  wheat  flour. 

474.  Potatoes  and  whisky. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Havana  are 
desirous  of  securing  the  representation  and  agency,  of  good  Canadian  firms,  for 
potatoes  and  whisky. 

475.  Sugar. — A  Rotterdam  commission  agent  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  granulated  and  pulverized  sugar  in  Holland. 

476.  Syrup. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Rotterdam  wish  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  syrup,  the  by-products  of  sugar  refineries, 
of  light  colour  and  also  brown. 

477.  Canned  lobster. — Commission  agents  in  Holland  wish  to  represent  a  good 
reliable  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

478.  Canned  salmon,  etc. — A  firm  in  La  Rochelle,  France,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  packers  of  canned  salmon,  canned  sea  trout  and  other  canned  fish. 

479.  Canned  salmon. — Canadian  salmon  canners  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  a  commission  agent  in  Rotterdam  who  desires  to  represent  a  good  exporter  of 
red  and  pink  canned  salmon. 

480.  Canned  lobster. — A  Swedish  import  firm  desire  to  be  put  in  connection 
with  a  first-class  Canadian  packer  of  tinned  lobster. 

481.  Linseed  ca^ke. — Linseed  cake  is  required  by  a  firm  of  commission  agents  in 
Holland.  Canadian  exporters  are  invited  to  communicate,  with  a  view  to  repre- 
sentation. 
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482-487.  Hay. — Six  firms  of  hay  importers  in  different  parts  of  Holland  are 
desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  hay. 

4SS.  Flax  fibre  and  tow. — A  Rotterdam  firm  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Cana- 
dian concerns  in  a  position  to  export  flax  fibre  and  tow  to  Holland. 

189.  Foodstuffs. — -A  firm  of  importers  in  Sweden  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs.  > 

490.  Wheat. — An  old-established  firm  of  wheat  importers  in  Scotland  who 
dropped  their  Canadian  connections  during  the  war,  are  now  desirous  of  establishing 
relations  with  a  good  Canadian  exporter — preferably  a  Winnipeg  or  western  con- 
mvtion.    Only  firms'  of  highest  reputation  and  financial  standing  need  reply. 

491.  Canned  fruits  and  jams. — An  organization  lately  formed  in  Yokohama  by 
several  large  wholesale  food  product  importers  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  their 
goods,  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  samples  of  canned 
fruits  and  jams,  together  with  their  best  export  prices.  This  organization  is  in  a 
good  position  to  distribute  such  products  throughout  Japan. 

492.  Dried  and  evaporated  apples. — A  Dutch  firm  are  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples,  whole,  quarters  or  rings,  in  boxes  of  50  pounds 
or  25  kg.  Lower  grade  of  quarters  in  barrels  of  2|  cwt.  or  125  kg.  Also  evaporated 
apple  rings  in  boxes. 

493.  Evaporated  and  dried  apples. — A  Dutch  firm  wish  to  enter  into  relations 
with  a  first-class  Canadian  packer  of  evaporated  and  dried  apples. 

494.  Apple  offals. — A  commission  agent  in  Holland  wants  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  export  apple  offals,  cores  and  skins,  in  barrels,  with  a  view 
to  representation. 

Miscellaneous 

495.  Electric  fans  and  electric  vacuum  cleaners. — A  well-established  firm  in 
Cape  Town,  with  branches  in  Johannesburg  and  Durban,  desire  agencies  on  com- 
mission basis  only,  for  demountable  electric  fans  to  compete  with  German  goods; 
and  electric  vacuum  cleaners.  The  cleaner  required  is  one  of  good  type  to  compete 
with  a  German  machine  being  laid  down  in  South  Africa  for  $90. 

496.  Heavy  chemicals. — A  Danish  firm  of  importers  want  to  get  into  touch  with 
reliable  exporters  of  heavy  chemicals  from  Canada. 

497.  Minerals. — An  Antwerp  importer  of  mica,  graphite  and  precious  metals, 
established  forty-nine  years,  constant  buyer  (against  documents)  of  raw  mica  and 
graphite,  also  ground  and  refined  mica  and  graphite,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  for 
these  products. 

498.  Building  materials. — A  large  firm  in  Holland  desire  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  building  materials. 

499.  Steel  bicycle  tubing. — A  Japanese  import  house  interested  in  the  import  of 

all  kinds  of  bicycle  raw  materials,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  tubing.  The  specifications  are  1  inch  in  diameter  by  19  gauge  (B.W.G.)  ;  also 
inch  diameter  by  19  inch  gauge  (B.W.G.).  Prices  and  samples  are  requested 
immediately.  There  is  a  large  market  for  this  class  of  tubing  in  Japan;  also  for 
tubing  of  a  little  heavier  quality. 

500.  Motor  trailers— An  import  house  in  Tokyo  has  an  inquiry  for  approximately 
200  motor  trailers  of  3  and  3|  tons  capacity.  These  trailers  are  to  be  used  by  the 
Army  for  the  transportation  of  guns  which  were  formerly  drawn  by  horses.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  who  have  a  good  strong  four-wheel  trailer  which  would  meet 
the  purposes  for  which  this  trailer  is  desired,  and  who  can  quote  competitive  prices 
should  be  able  to  receive  some  or  all  of  this  business.  Catalogues  and  prices  c.i.f. 
Yokohama  are  requested  immediately. 
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501.  Blood  albumen. — Canadian  exporters  of  blood  albumen  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  a  concern  in  Utrecht. 

502.  Raw  furs.  An  importer  in  Holland  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  raw  furs,  such  as  blue  and  silver  foxes,  etc. 

503.  Glasine  paper. — A  Japanese  importer  in  Osaka  desires  to  receive  samples 
and  prices  from  Canadian  mills  manufacturing  glasine  paper,  size  20  by  30  inches, 
13  and  14  pounds  to  the  ream.  Sample  of  what  is  required  is  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

504.  Mowers,  harvesters,  etc. — A  firm  in  Paris  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  such  as  mowers,  har- 
vesters, hay  rakes,  light  ploughs,  etc.;  also  cream  separators. 

505.  Ironmongery,  brushware,  etc. — A  leading  large  retail  store  in  the  eastern 
Cape  province  are  desirous  of  receiving  catalogues  with  price  lists  on  the  following 
commodities:    ironmongery,  brushware,  furniture,  toys,  stationery  and  wallpaper. 

506.  Calcium  carbide,  machinery,  etc. — A  well-known  British  merchant  house, 
with  branches  covering  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carbide  of  calcium,  shovels, 
hay  forks,  dairy  machinery,  printing  paper,  and  similar  products.  Exclusive  agencies 
desired  from  first-class  firms  only.  References  given  and  required.  Correspondence 
in  English  or  Spanish. 

507.  Steel  strips  for  making  bicycle  Tims. — A  Tokyo  firm  specializing  in  the 
import  of  bicycle  accessories  and  raw  materials,  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and 
quotations  on  Canadian  steel  strips  for  making  bicycle  rims.  These  strips  should 
be  of  cold  rolled  steel — carbon  contents  15  per  cent  and  under,  and  should  be  3J 
inches  wide  exactly.  Recent  quotations  from  Great  Britain  on  this  product  are  £27 
per  ton  f.o.b.  Sheffield.  German  quotations  are  yen  265  per  ton  duty  paid.  This 
firm  import  about  25  tons  per  month. 

508.  Textiles,  footwear  and  umbrellas. — A  well-known  and  responsible  firm  of 
manufacturers'  representatives  in  Chile,  with  head  offices  in  Valparaiso  and  branches 
in  Santiago  and  Iquique,  are  interested  in  getting  into  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  cotton  blankets,  hair  cloth,  mantle  cloths,  serge  and  worsted  cloths,  cottonades, 
cretonnes,  flannelettes,  flannels,  ginghams,  cotton  hosiery,  rubber  footwear,  and  cotton 
umbrellas  of  a  cheap  quality.  Also  desires  to  secure  agency  for  cotton  piece  goods 
manufacturer  producing  cheap  prints,  unbleached  flannel,  and  low  grade  cotton 
cloths.    Correspondence  in  English  or  Spanish. 

509.  Agency. — An  American,  resident  in  Glasgow,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
Scottish  agency  for  some  Canadian  firms  not  already  represented  on  this  side.  Lack 
of  capital  must  be  taken  into  account.  Motor  accessories  and  tires  are  particularly 
of  interest. 

510.  Dressed  and  undressed  furs. — A  Milan  firm  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  fur  exporters  with  the  aim  of  securing  the  representation  of  Canadian 
firms  in  this  line. 

511.  Machinery,  etc. — A  large  import  firm  in  Sao  Paulo  are  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  connection  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  following  com- 
modities: shelf  hardware  and  builders'  small  wares,  galvanized  pipe  (light  weight), 
and  fitting  therefor,  barbed  wire,  United  States  or  British  standard,  wire  fencing, 
8  and  9  gauge,  steel  wire,  8-15  gauge,  mesh  wire  screening  cloths  (copper)  30,  40,  60 
and  70  gauge,  cream  separators,  tinplate  and  small  portable  woodworking  machinery. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  LIVERPOOL. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Oct  11:  Victorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  13;  Ausonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Oct.  11;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20; 
Albania,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  21;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  9; 
A   -         Cunard  Lino,  Nov.  11;   Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  London. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct. 
11;   (  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  13;  Antonia, 

Cunard  Line,  Oct.  14. 

To  London. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct. 
dian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  21;  Cassandra, 
Cunard  Line,  Oct.  27;  Saturnia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Hull. — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  13;  Bovic,  White  Star 
Lino,  Oct.  14;  Colonian,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  14;  Irishman,  White  Star  Line, 
Oct.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnavon,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  15;  Cairngowan, 
Thomson  Line,  Oct.  22;  Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  29. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  11;  Minne- 
dosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Oct.  15;  Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line, 
Oct.  18;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  11;  West  Kebar, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  20. 

To  Cork. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  20. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  12;  Essex  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  30. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  14; 
Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Hamburg. — Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  14;  Porsanger,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19;   West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  20. 

To  Rotterdam. — Cancaw,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  1. 

To  South  America. — Hesperides,  Houston  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  19;  Tredenha.m,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Oct.  31. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  10. 

To  South  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  15. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  11. 

To  Hamdlton,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  26. 

To  Bergen  and  Christiania. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  Oct.  16. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  17. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Oct.  13;  Chignecto,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Oct.  27. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Boyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Oct.  1. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Boyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  October. 

To  Havre  and  One  Continental  Port. — Indiana,  French  Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Kina,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  Oct.  12;  Annam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  early  November. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
Nov.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tdlthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Oct.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Mam,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Oct.  12;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  18. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldyh,  Royal  M&ril 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  October. 

To  LrvERPOOL,  Glasgow,  and  London. — Nebraska,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  end  October. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Oct.  12;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19; 
Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kisha,  Oct.  27. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  25. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar 
Line,  Oct.  12. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15;  Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  22. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Sinaloa,  Latin-America 
Line,  Oct.  15. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin-America  Line,  Oct.  28. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Oct.  7,  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Oct.  17,  and  sailings 
every  ten  days  thereafter. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report    of    Special   Trade    Commission    to    Great   Britain,   France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following   is   an   abbreviated  list   of   publications   of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.     For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).       VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa.  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


Franae. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas, 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Coble  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
<;.  r.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Addj-ess,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 

Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  "Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, ,Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
iScotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia. 


B.  Mill  in,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
(Spain,  Trinidad. 
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EXHIBITION  AND  SALES  ROOM  TO  BE  OPENED  IN  SHANGHAI 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  recently  arranged,  through  its 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  Dr.  J.  W.  Boss,  that  upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Ross 
to  Shanghai — he  now  being  in  Canada — arrangements  will  be  made  to  open  an 
Exhibition  and  Sales  Room  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  department  will  lease  adequate  accommodation  wherein 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  so  desire  may  sublease  space,  making 
their  own  arrangements  for  sales  representatives,  who  will  at  all  times  have  access 
to  the  exhibition.  The  proposed  Exhibition  and  Sales  Room  will  of  course  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  Canada. 

Further  information  as  to  space,  rates,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  upon  application 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTERS'  DIRECTORY 

As  some  misunderstanding  appears  to  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Exporters'  Directory,  it  should  be  explained  that  this  is  a  card 
index  system  which  is  only  available  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Com- 
mercial Agents  abroad,  to  be  used  by  them  in  connection  with  work  in  developing 
Canadian  export  trade.  In  those  countries  where  Canada  is  not  represented  by  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, British  consular  officers  co-operate  with  the  department,  and  it  is  hoped  later 
perhaps  to  be  able  to.  furnish  them  with  the  cards  of  the  directory. 

With  a  view  to  augmenting  the  directory,  it  is  requested  that  firms  who  issue 
catalogues  should  supply  the  office  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
with  copies,  or,  where  no  catalogues  are  issued,  with  a  complete  list  of  products 
handled,  both  for  export  and  internal  trade.  This  information  will  be  available 
when  inquiries  are  received,  both  from  abroad  or  from  domestic  sources,  and  will  be 
of  mutual  advantage  to  the  firms  listed  in  the  card  index  and  to  the  department. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  PROSPECTIVE  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  is  leaving 
Cape  Town  on  October  14  en  route  for  Canada  via  England.  He  is  expected  to 
reach  Canada  about  the  end  of  November.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
who  are  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  Mr.  Egan,  or  who  desire  to  inter- 
view him  during  his  business  tour  through  the  Dominion,  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  NOW  IN 

THE  PRESS 

The  following  publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  now  in 
the  press  and  will  shortly  be  published: — 

(1)  Packing  for  Overseas  Markets:  with  Certain  Notes  on  Documentation. — A 
series  of  special  reports  by  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners,  reprinted 
from  the  Comercial  Intelligence  Journal.  This  will  form  a  manual  for  Canadian 
firms  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  exporting.  The  countries  represented  in  this 
pamphlet  are  Great  Britain,  Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  China,  Japan,  British 
West  Indies,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  The  pamphlet  extends 
to  90  pages  and  is  fully  indexed.  The  issue  will  be  sent  post  free  to  addresses  in 
Canada  and  a  charge  of  35  cents  per  copy  to  addresses  outside  of  the  Dominion. 

(2)  Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia. — This  report  is  the  result  of  a 
special  investigation  of  Canadian  trade  opportunities  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  by  Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston,  made  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  last  year.  Those  sections  on  the  market  for  special  commodities  in  the 
supply  of  which  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  compete,  and  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  are  being  reprinted.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  chapters  which  have  not  already  been  published  will  appear  in  the 
pamphlet.  These  include  Area  and  Population,  Economic  Conditions,  Currency, 
Weights  and  Measures,  Natural  Resources  (Agriculture,  Fishery,  Mining,  Water- 
power  and  Fuel),  Transportation,  Industries,  Finance,  Cost  of  Living,  Labour  Con- 
ditions, and  Trade  Pointers.  The  pamphlet  extends  to  188  pages,  and  is  indexed. 
The  issue  will  be  post  free  to  addresses  in  Canada  and  a  charge  of  35  cents  per  copy 
to  addresses  outside  the  Dominion. 

(3)  The  Woollen  Industry  in  Canada:  Its  Beginnings  and  Development. — This 
brief  account  of  the  woollen  industry  is  being  published  as  No.  4  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  series,  and  is  issued  at  five  cents  the  copy. 

Applications  for  the  above  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

MARKET  FOR  DOORS  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  September  14,  1922. — There  is  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  doors  to  export  to  Holland  at  the  present  time,  providing  they  can  supply 
them  at  prices  low  enough  to  interest  the  Dutch  importers.  One  firm  alone  which 
has  expressed  a  particular  interest  in  importing  doors  from  Canada  sell  between 
3,000  and  5,000  doors  a  month,  practically  all  of  which  are  imported.  This  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  concerns  engaged  in  this  business,  but  the  figures  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  opportunities  if  Canadians  can  furnish  this  market  with  doors 
according  to  requirements  at  competitive  prices,  taking  into  consideration  of  course 
the  quality.  Delivery  is  bad  just  now  from  accustomed  sources,  which  will  also  help 
Canadian  doors  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  market,  providing  quick  and  sure  delivery 
can  be  guaranteed  from  Canada. 

usual  sources  of  supply 
By  far  the  main  source  of  supply  for  imported  doors  has  been  Germany,  where 
they  have  been  obtained  very  cheaply.  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria  have  also  been 
supplying  doors  to  Holland  at  prices  about  equal  to  the  German  quotations.  Certain 
quantities  have  also  been  imported  from  other  sources.  The  Netherlands  statistics 
do  not  show  the  imports  of  doors  separately,  but  group  them  under  the  heading 
"  Doors,  windows,  and  other  woodwork  for  building  purposes,  n.o.p."  As,  however, 
many  Canadian  manufacturers  of  doors  are  also  interested  in  the  production  of  other 
kinds  of  wood  building  materials,  the  appended  figures  are  given  as  showing  the 
sources  of  supply  and  the  amounts  imported  in  1921  from  each  country: — 
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IMPORTS  OF  DOORS,  WINDOWS, 

AND  OTHER  WOODWORK  FOR  THE  BUILDING 

INDUSTRY, 

Country  or  origin 

.tvg. 

CrUilderS 

  11,050,261 

3,248,572 

  41,209 

17,333 

10,800 

37,463 

Norway 

  134,915 

41,537 

  345,805 

208,836 

9,038 

  37,172 

12,900 

  752,141 

199,498 

  10,445 

6,210 

Total  1921    .  . 

  12,519,516 

3,796,885 

KINDS  OF  DOORS  REQUIRED 

The  above  "  Type  A"  is  mostly  sold,  as  illustrated,  with  either  one  square  upper 
panel  or  three  upper  panels,  with  or  without  glass,  and  two  long  lower  panels.  The 
following  are  the  sizes  most  in  demand: — 

No.  1 — 83  cm.  wide  x  2  m.  11 1  cm.  long  without  glass. 
No.  2 —       "             x          "  "  with 

No.  3 — 78  cm.  wide  x  2  m.    5  cm.    "  without 
No.  4 —       "             x          "  "  with 

Type  B,  which  as  will  be  seen  is  different  to  type  A,  also  meets  with  a  good  sale. 
The  differences  between  the  two  kinds,  such  as  the  panels  and  the  make-up  of  the 
doors,  are  shown  in  the  sketches  of  sections.  Type  B  doors  are  also  sold  with  wooden 
or  glass  panels.  The  same  sizes  are  used  as  were  indicated  in  connection  with  type  A, 
namely,  Nos.  1  and  2 — 83  centimetres  in  width  by  2  metres  11£  centimetres  in  height 
without  or  with  glass;  and  Nos.  3  and  4 — 78  centimetres  in  width  by  2.05  metres  in 
height  without  or  with  glass.  These  sizes  are  repeated  because  it  is  desired  that 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  supplying  these  doors  should  state  when  sending  quota- 
tions the  type  and  number  indicated  herein,  so  that  it  may  be  known  exactly  on  what 
kind  of  a  door  their  prices  are  based  and  comparisons  can  be  made  accordingly. 

Only  plain  doors  are  wanted.  They  should  not  be  painted  or  varnished,  but  need 
to  be  left  in  the  natural  state.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  doors  are  placed  in 
position  and  are  then  painted  or  varnished  according  to  taste.  The  Dutch  people  are 
very  fond  of  various  colours,  such  as  green  and  brown,  and  doors  finished  such  as  are 
usual  in  Canada  would  not  meet  with  the'same  amount  of  approval  in  Holland. 

COMPOSITE  WOODS  AND  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

The  doors  imported  from  Germany  are  principally  made  of  fir,  but  the  Germans 
also  do  a  good  trade  in  doors  of  pitch  pine  and  of  spruce.  Sometimes  a  combination 
of  these  woods  is  used,  such  as  for  example,  doors  of  fir  and  panels  of  pitch  pine. 

The  German  doors  are  very  cheap,  the  prices  for  fir  or  spruce  doors  to  the 
importer  being  from  4  fl.  ($1.61  at  par)  to  5  fl.  ($2.01)  and  for  pitch  pine  doors 
about  7.50  fl.  ($3.01)  each  f.o.b.  Hamburg,  free  carriage.  These  doors  in  fir  and  spruce 
are  sold  by  the  importer  in  Holland  at  about  7  fl.  ($2.81)  each,  and  in  pitch  pine  at 
from  9.50  fl.  ($3.82)  to  10  fl.  ($4.02)  each.  The  doors  from  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria 
are  imported  at  about  the  same  prices  as  those  from  Germany.  The  delivery  from  all 
of  these  sources  is,  however,  very  uncertain  at  the  present  time. 

The  quality  of  the  doors  from  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria  is  very 
low,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Canadians  can  compete  with  the  above  prices  as 
the  Canadian  quality  is  so  much  higher.  Importers  realize  this  fact  and  anticipate 
that  prices  from  Canada  will  be  slightly  higher,  on  account  of  the  better  quality, 
than  those  from  the  previously  mentioned  countries.  The  Dutch  buyers,  however,  do 
not  as  a  general  rule  want  doors  of  a  very  high  quality  if  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  price,  as  the  price  is  the  main  consideration.  They  could,  however,  do  with  doors 
of  a  slightly  better  quality  providing  the  prices  are  only  a  little  higher,  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  this  would  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers, 
especially  as  delivery  is  poor  from  the  accustomed  sources. 
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Bolland  is  a  manufacturer  herself  of  doors,  but  the  imported  doors  have  been  able 
to  considerably  undersell  the  Dutch  products.  Doors  of  fir  made  in  Holland  are  sold 
by  the  manufacturer  at  about  7  11.  $2.81)  to  the  merchant  and  are  then  sold  in  Holland 
at  about  S.r>o  ll.  (.$;>. 42).  The  Dutch  manufacturers'  prices  for  doors  of  pitch  pine 
are  between  0  tl.  ($3.62)  and  10  fl.  ($4.02)  each.  The  Dutch  doors  are  of  higher 
quality  and  are  better  made  than  those  from  Germany,  but  there  has  been  too  great 
a  difference  in  price1.  Since  German  and  other  competition  has  been  so  severe,  the 
Hutch  doors  have  been  reduced.  Before  the  German  doors  began  to  come 
into  Holland  in  such  quantities,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  depreciated  currency 
1  rmany,  the  Dutch  manufacturer's  prices  for  fir  doors  were  from  about  9  fl.  ($3.62) 
•  L0  fl.  ($4.02)  each.  They  were  then  sold  by  the  merchants  for  about  11  fl.  ($4.42) 
or  12  fl.  ($4.82). 

Dutch  people  want  the  cheaper  doors.  High-priced  doors  will  not  sell.  The 
aim  of  Canadian  manufacturers  should  therefore  be  to  supply  doors  of  lower  medium 
quality  at  ju  ices  as  nearly  approaching  the  German  prices  as  possible,  and  in  any  case 
under  the  prices  required  for  doors  made  in  Holland. 

QUOTATIONS 

The  importers  in  Holland  know  exactly  what  the  doors  imported  from  the  usual 
sources  will  cost  them  landed  in  their  warehouses.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
Canadian  exporters  wishing  to  get  into  the  trade  should  quote  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  or 
Dutch  port  prices.  There  is  really  nothing  to  prevent  Canadians  from  always  quoting 
c.i.f.  prices,  but  it  is  surprising  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  them  to  understand  the 
importance  of  quoting  in  this  manner.  Those  who  are  diffident  about  quoting  c.i.f. 
Dutch  ports  should  at  least  quote  f .o.b.  Canadian  shipping  ports,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  ruling  freight  and  insurance  rates  at  the  tin  e  of  the  quotation,  as  well  as 
the  weight  or  measurement  of  the  crates,  according  to  whether  the  doors  are  carried 
on  a  weight  or  measurement  basis.  If,  however,  Canadians  go  to  this  trouble  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  quote  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports.  It  is  only  by  having  such  information  that 
the  importer  is  able  to  ascertain  his  landed  charges  and  compare  prices. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  doors  are  generally  sold  by  German  firms  on  terms  of  cash  in  30  days  from 
date  of  delivery.  This  enables  the  goods  to  be  examined  before  payment.  It  there- 
fore behoves  Canadian  exporters  to  make  their  payment  terms  as  liberal  as  possible  in 
ordi  r  to  get  into  the  trade.  If  possible  the  terms  should  be  given  which  will  allow  of 
an  i  animation  of  the  doors  before  payment,  but  in  any  case  the  terms  should  not  be 
less  than  cash  against  documents  Holland. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  indicate  to  Canadian  manufacturers  the  style, 
make-up  and  size  of  doors  required  in  Holland,  competing  sources  of  supply  and 
prices,  and  in  general  all  the  necessary  facts  which  will  enable  them  to  know  the 
tidition  of  the  market  and  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  business  in  Holland. 
If  any  further  information  is  required  it  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

Canadians  who  are  interested  and  think  they  can  compete  in  the  market  are 
invited  to  send  catalogues,  c.i.f.  prices,  terms  and  all  necessary  details  to  the  office 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  where  every  possible  assistance  wTill 
be  given  to  get  the  doors  introduced  in  Holland.  Close  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  illustrations  and  section  sketches,  as  these  are  the  kinds  of  doors  for  which  there 
is  the  greatest  demand,  but  in  sending  catalogues  it  would  also  be  wise  to  quote  on 
other  styles  which  are  made  in  Canada  as  it  may  be  possible  to  arouse  interest  in 
some  of  the  other  makes. 

In  any  case  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable,  under  the  present  conditions  of  poor 
delivery  from  accustomed  sources,  to  try  in  every  available  way  to  get  Canadian  doors 
introduced  on  the  Dutch  market.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  Canadian  prices  may 
be  low  enough  to  attract  attention  and  that  a  good  business  may  be  developed  with 
the  Netherlands. 
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CHANGE  IN  BUTCH  HAY  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  Xorman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  September  19*  1922. — Since  reporting  previously  on  the  Dutch  hay- 
crop  situation  (Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  968,  August  19,  1922),  when  it 
was  stated  that  on  account  of  the  weather  causing  the  hay  crop  in  Holland  to  be  much 
lower  than  usual,  there  should  be  a  good  opportunity  for  Canadian  hay,  a  change 
in  conditions  has  taken  place. 

The  Dutch  growers  anticipated  that  as  the  supply  of  home-grown  hay  was  below 
the  usual  proportions  there  was  likely  to  be  a  large  demand  for  available  supplies. 
It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  cost  of  production  of  hay  in  Holland  has  been  approx- 
imately 120  fl.  ($48.24  at  par)  per  metric  ton,  and  so  the  Dutch  growers  demanded 
high  prices  for  their  hay  in  order  to  cover  the  heavy  cost  of  production.  The  dealers 
were  unwilling  to  pay  such  high  prices  for  hay  of  poorer  quality,  and  therefore  looked 
around  for  other  sources  of  supply  where  the  prices  were  lower.  American  timothy 
and  clover  hay  is  liked  very  much  in  Holland,  but  while  the  prices  in  the  United 
States  were  fairly  low  the  freight  rates  were  so  high,  being  $22  per  ton  from  New 
York  to  Rotterdam,  that  they  made  the  landed  costs  prohibitive.  Canadian  hay 
as  such  is  little  known  in  Holland,  and  in  any  case  the  freight  rates  were  on  a  par 
with  those  from  United  States  ports.  The  hay  firms  therefore  turned  to  Scandinavia 
and,  while  it  is  stated  that  as  a  general  rule  the  Scandinavian  hay  is  not  so  depend- 
able, it  being  difficult  to  ascertain  in  some  cases  which  season's  crop  is  being  offered, 
something  like  2,000  tons  of  hay  (so  it  is  estimated)  have  been  imported  in  July  and 
August  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  at  prices  ranging  from  80  fl.  ($32.16)  to  100 
fl.  ($40.20)  per  ton,  and  it  is  probable  that  1,000  tons  more  will  be  imported  from 
this  source  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  hay  from  Scandinavia  has  been  mostly 
timothy  and  clover  mixture  and  some  timothy. 

There  was  such  a  difference  between  the  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  prices  that 
many  of  the  Dutch  growers  were  left  high  and  dry  and  received  few  offers  from  the 
hay  dealers.  The  result  has  been  that  the  growers  began  to  fear  that  they  would  be 
left  with  the  hay  on  their  hands,  and  commenced  to  accept  prices  somewhat  lower 
than  those  on  which  they  had  previously  insisted.  Since  it  became  known  that  large 
quantities  of  hay  were  arriving  from  Scandinavia  at  prices  so  much  lower  than  the 
Dutch  prices,  more  or  less  of  a  debacle  has  taken  place  among  the  growers  as  the 
feeling  grew  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  sell  their  hay.  A  sudden  rush 
7\Tas  therefore  made  to  the  dealers,  the  supplies  being  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices, 
some  selling  as  low  as  60  fl.  ($24.12)  per  metric  ton.  Even  at  60  fl.  per  ton,  which 
is  the  price  of  the  hay  on  the  farm  to  the  local  dealer,  the  price  works  out  at  about 
equal  to  the  Scandinavian  price,  by  the  time  the  hay  has  been  hauled  from  the  spot 
and  sold  by  the  local  dealer  to  the  large  dealers  in  the  important  centres  and  then 
sold  again,  each  taking  their  share  of  profit. 

Undoubtedly  Canada  could  have  done  a  fine  business  in  hay  at  the  time  when 
the  Dutch  prices  were  so  exorbitant  if  the  freight  rates  had  not  been  so  high  as  to 
kill  the  trade.  In  August  the  freight  rates  were  reduced  (from  New  York  to  Rot- 
terdam, for  instance,  from  $22  to  $9  per  ton),  but  the  reduction  took  place  too  late 
and  many  of  the  orders  had  already  gone  to  Scandinavia,  of  which  a  part  at  least 
could  easily  have  been  obtained  by  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  the  previous  article  on  the  hay  situation  in  Holland,  a  number 
of  letters  have  been  received  from  Canadian  exporters,  some  of  which  have  quoted 
prices  lower  than  the  Scandinavian  prices,  showing  what  could  have  been  done  it 
the  freight  rates  had  only  been  reduced  sooner.  The  Canadian  firms  have  been  put 
in  touch  by  this  office  with  Dutch  concerns  and  a  certain  amount  of  business  has 
resulted,  but  instead  of  more  or  less  easy  business  as  was  the  case  formerly,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  do  a  trade  as  the  great  rush  of  the  growers  to  the  dealers  offering  hay  at 
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reduced  prices,  which  has  lately  taken  place,  has  so  unstabilized  the  market  that  Dutch 
firms  are  s..  uncertain  what  the  future  will  bring  forth  that  they  are  now  mostly 
unwilling  to  contract  ahead  and  the  consumers,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  receiving  numerous  offers  and  expect  that  as  quantities  are  continually  arriving 
from  abroad,  as  happened  last  year,  stocks  will  remain  unsold  at  the  docks  which 
will  result  in  lower  prices.  Many  of  the  consumers  are  therefore  adopting  at  the 
present  time  a  policy  of  refusing  all  offers  in  the  hope  of  later  reduced  prices.  Several 
Foreign  exporters  make  the  mistake  of  offering  hay  to  many  dealers  in  the  same 
.  which  has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  severe  competition,  reduced  prices  and 
the  importation  of  quantities  over  requirements  with  a  resulting  stock  of  unsold 
hay. 

The  whole  situation  has  tended  to  have  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  market,  and 
under  present  conditions  business  is  rather  difficult,  but  matters  may  become  more 
stabilized  in  the  near  future  when  it  is  hoped  that  Canada  may  be  able  to  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  hay  trade  in  Holland. 

THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  September  8,  1922. — During  the  month  of  August  the  State  has  been 
actuated  by  a  greater  energy,  civil  order  has  been  virtually  restored,  less  unemploy- 
ment is  reported,  gains  are  recorded  in  ordinary  revenue,  in  current  deposits  and  in 
hank  discounts,  the  bourse  has  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  optimism,  and  a  more 
favourable  trade  balance  has  been  recorded.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  agricul- 
tural estimates  are  lower  than  the  returns  for  last  year,  no  brake  has  been  applied  to 
the  sliding  lira,  and  the  commercial  markets  are  for  the  most  part  far  from  active. 
Details  follow  hereunder. 

THE  POLITICAL  PHASE 

Though  Parliament  was  prorogued  toward  the  middle  of  August,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  have  since  been  grappling  with  important  problems  and 
making  far-reaching  decisions.  Two  judgments  just  rendered  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  First,  the  determination  of  the  Ministry  to  bring  order  into  the  public 
services  by  strictly  enforcing  disciplinary  measures  against  the  railway  and  postal 
employees  who  recently  went  on  a  strike;  and  secondly,  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commissioner  in  lieu  of  the  dissolved  Monopolistic  Consorzio,  or  management  board, 
to  reorganize  the  administration  of  the  port  of  Genoa  on  sound  economic  lines.  This 
latter  move  should  go  far  toward  wiping  out  those  abuses  which  have  characterized 
the  running  of  this  chief  Italian  port  and  which  have  been  due  to  almost  tyrannical 
monopoly  acquired  by  labour  organizations  of  Genoa.  This  same  reform,  moreover, 
has  been  extended  to  the  ports  of  Ancona  and  Leghorn.  Thus  radical  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  Government  toward  setting  its  economic  house  in  order. 

The  predominant  political  question,  however,  which  has  loomed  up  this  past 
month  has  been  the  proposed  customs  and  monetary  union  of  Austria  and  Italy.  The 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  met  the  Austrian  Chancellor  at  Verona  and  some  such 
proposition  was  discussed.  Why,  it  is  argued,  in  certain  sections,  should  the  Italian 
Government  only  grant  the  70  million  lire  sanctioned  loan  to  Austria,  when,  if 
Parliament  would  authorize  an  additional  90  million  lire,  the  whole  Austrian  cur- 
rency of  800  milliards  of  kronen  could  be  completely  bought  up  and  Italy  would 
become  the  finance  controller  of  Austria.  The  national  banking  and  industrial  com- 
munity, however,  are  on  the  whole  against  any  such  grandiose  undertaking,  and 
apart  from  international  consideration  such  specious  theorizing  is  unlikely  to  gain 
ground.  Italy  will  think  twice  before  she  attempts  to  bite  off  politically  more  than 
she  can  economically  chew.  On  the  other  hand,  a  greater  commercial  approximation 
may  take  place  between  the  two  countries  as  a  result  of  the  documents  now  being 
tabled  in  Foreign  Office  of  the  respective  countries. 
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National  congresses  of  the  Fascisti,  Socialistic  and  Democratic  parties  are  to 
be  held  during  the  next  two  months,  and  the  decisions  therein  taken  should  consider- 
ably clear  the  political  atmosphere  before  Parliament  is  again  summoned  in 
November. 

THE   SOCIAL  PHASE 

The  upshot  of  the  social  conflicts  between  Socialists  and  Fascisti  last  month  has 
been  the  acknowledged  defeat  of  the  extreme  strike  tactics.  Defections  from  the  labour 
unions  are  being  enrolled  in  Fascisti  and  patriotic  societies.  The  Syndicate  of  Rail- 
waymen  have  voted  en  bloc  to  leave  the  Labour  Confederation,  and  not  a  few  towns 
have  the  past  month  ousted  their  extremist  councillors.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
Milan  city  council,  notorious  for  its  incompetency,  its  maladministration  and  its 
recurring  financial  deficits,  has  been  dissolved  by  special  Government  decree  and  a 
Royal  Commissioner  sent  from  Rome  to  establish  a  new  municipal  regime.  In  fact 
it  may  be  stated  that  civil  order  is  being  everywhere  restored  by  State  action. 

AGRICULTURAL  PHASE 

The  last  estimate  available  places  the  wine  crop  of  Italy  this  year  at  34  million 
hectolitres  as  against  32  million  hectolitres  last  year,  and  as  against  the  average  of 
41  million  hectolitres  in  the  years  1909-20  (1  hectolitre  =  22-054  gallons). 

The  Italian  silk-worm  crop  is  calculated  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  30  million  kilogrammes  for  1922.  This  figure  compares  with  a  yield  of 
30-9  million  kilogrammes  in  1921,  and  with  an  average  of  28-9  million  kilogrammes 
for  the  quinquenniad  1916-20. 

Unfavourable  tomato  crop  reports  are  being  issued  throughout  Italy.  On  account 
of  the  persisting  drought,  the  plants  have  been  seriously  damaged  in  the  provinces 
of  Emilia,  Tuscany,  the  Romagna,  the  Campania,  Sicily,  and  in  fact  throughout  all 
Italy.  Even  if  rain  comes  now  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  really  effective,  as  the  packing 
season  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  calculated  that  the  yield  per  hectare  (2J  acres)  will 
not  reach  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  production.  It  is  further  predicted  that  the 
scarcity  of  the  present  crop,  together  with  the  decreased  existing  stocks,  will  not 
permit  the  manufacture  of  preserved  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  to  meet  this  coming 
year  those  engagements  which  were  undertaken  when,  because  of  the  greater  area 
given  over  to  tomato  production  this  year,  the  prospects  were  very  bright  for  the 
yield  of  this  season.  In  short,  it  is  claimed  that  the  year  in  course  will  be  com- 
pletely unfavourable  for  the  Italian  tomato  industry. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PHASE 

Unemployment. — Unemployment  stood  at  356,492  on  the  1st  of  July  as  compared 
with  410,127  on  the  1st  of  June  and  with  606,800  on  the  1st  of  February  last.  The 
latest  improvement  is  mainly  due  to  a  reduction  of  30,252  unemployed  in  agricul- 
ture. The  building  and  allied  trades  also  register  a  decrease,  while  the  number  of 
textile  employees  out  of  work  has  slightly  augmented. 

The  Metallurgical  Industry. — It  is  now  reported  that  the  well-known  metal- 
lurgical industries  of  the  Ansaldo  group  are  to  be  reorganized  on  a  200  million  lire 
capital  basis.  The  creditors  of  the  company  have  decided  to  accept  a  40  per  cent 
compensation  of  outstanding  debts.  The  old  capital  of  500  million  lire  is  declared 
to  be  completely  lost. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PHASE 

State  Revenue. — State  revenue  for  the  first  month  (July)  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  782-6  million  lire  as  compared  with  700-6  million  lire  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  If  100  is  taken  to  represent  the  July  revenue 
during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  then  555-7  would  be  the  corresponding  number  for 
July  of  last  year  and  620-1  for  July  of  this  year. 
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The  National  Debt.— The  Treasury  returns  show  that  Italy's  national  debt 
amounted  on  Juno  30,  1022,  to: — 

Millions  of  lire 


Pre-war  Debt   14  842  8 

National  War  Loans   34525-5 

Ordinary  Treasury  Bonds   23^861- 9 

Long-dated  Treasury  Bonds   7,232-3 

Treasury  Notes  in  circulation   2,545  0 

Bank  Notes  issued  on  behalf  of  Treasury..   8,094-5 

Treasury  Bonds  held  abroad  and  debt  to  United  States   21,615  1 

Interest  bearing  funds  of  the  Deposit  and  Loan  Bank  on  current 

account   487  0 


113,204  1 


The  service  of  the  national  debt  as  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1922-23  amounts 

to:— 

Lire 

Permanent  Debt   2,082,519-51 

Redeemable  Debt   155,340,311-60 

Floating  Debt   3,024,834,273  09 

Civil  Service  Pensions   40,359,460-00 


5,303,053,264-20 


The  cost  of  war  pensions  and  relief  is  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1922-23  at 
lire  1,654,189,000. 

Bank  Deposits. — The  deposits  on  current  account  in  the  three  banks  of  issue 
stood  on  the  31st  of  July  at  1,334-7  million  lire  as  compared  with  1,349  million  lire 
on  the  30th  of  June,  or  that  is  a  decrease  of  some  14-3  million  lire  during  the  month 
of  June.  On  the  other  hand,  deposits  in  three  principal  commercial  banks  rose  from 
2,073-7  million  lire  on  the  31st  of  May  to  2,095  million  lire  on  the  30th  of  June,  or 
i.e.  an  increase  of  21-3  million  lire  for  the  month  of  June. 

Bills  Discounted. — Bills  discounted  by  the  issuing  banks  were  56-7  million  less 
for  the  month  of  July  than  for  the  month  of  June,  while  the  bills  discounted,  by  the 
three  principal  commercial  banks  were  257-9  million  lire  higher  for  the  month  of 
June  than  for  the  month  of  May. 


THE   FOREIGN   TRADE  PHASE 

Trade,  January- April,  1922. — Italian  imports  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  calendar  year  totalled  some  4,851-3  million  lire  and  exports  2,746-8  million 
lire.  There  is  thus  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  2,104-5  million  lire  for  the 
January- April  period  of  1922,  as  compared  with  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of 
3,202-1  million  lire  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1921,  when  imports  were 
5,764*3  million  lire  and  exports  2,562-2  million  lire.  Imports  during  January-April, 
1922,  decreased  by  913  million  lire  from  the  imports  of  the  same  months  of  1921, 
while  exports  were  some  184-6  million  lire  higher. 

In  1921  (January- April),  moreover,  exports  were  only  42  per  cent  of  imports, 
while  in  1922  (January-March)  the  exports  percentage  reached  56  per  cent. 
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Imports  and  exports  for  the  January-April  months  of  1922  were  made  up  as 
follows : — 

January- April  ( Million  lire) 


Items  Imports  Exports 

(1)  Live  stock,  Food  products  and  Tobacco   1,938-7  597-4 

(2)  Oilseed,  oils  and  fats,  etc   204-8  44-8 

(3)  Textile  material  and  their  products   941-5  1,312-3 

(4)  Metallic  minerals  and  their  manufactures   420-5  225-5 

(5)  Earth,     ceramic    and    glassware,     stoves,  non- 

metallic  minerals   473-6  1205 

(6)  Lumber   145-9  49  8 

(7)  Chemical    and    pharmaceutical    products,  dyeing 

materials,  etc   377-4  129  0 

(8)  Miscellaneous   348-9  267-5 


4,851-3  2,746-8 


TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  LEVANT 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Colonial  Institute,  the  ss.  Milan,  organized  as 
a  sample  fair  of  Italian  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  accompanied  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industries  and  by  expert  trade  advisers,  sailed  on  the  8th  of  August 
for  a  month's  cruise  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  during  which  time  it  will  touch 
at  ports  in  Albania,  Greece,  Georgia,  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  These  countries,  with  the  hinterland  of  Kurdistan 
Adzehadijan  and  Mesopotamia,  contain  a  population  of  some  fifty  millions,  whose 
primitive  industrial  development  makes  them  tributary  to  Western  industries  for 
their  requirements,  more  especially  to  Italy,  a  country  with  which  they  have  tradi- 
tional trade  relations.  At  present  their  purchasing  capacity  is  low,  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  develop,  and  it  is  already  giving  evidence  of  growth.  This  section  of  the 
Levant  affords  a  natural  field  for  Italian  economic  penetration  which  is  likely  to 
become  of  real  economic  value  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 

THE  EXCHANGE 

The  lire  depreciated  during  the  month  of  August  from  22  lire  to  the  United 
States  dollar  and  from  98-02  to  the  pound  sterling  to  23-20  lire  and  103-94  lire 
respectively  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  which  were  the  lowest  rates  quoted.  On 
August  31  the  lira  was  quoted  at  23-04  and  at  102-67.  The  movement  of  the  Italian 
exchange  kept  company  during  the  month  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  German 
mark  and  the  French  francs,  and  even  with  a  temporary  moratorium  granted  Ger- 
many, the  lira  has  not  conspicuously  bettered  the  position. 

THE  SECURITY  MARKET 

The  month  of  August  witnessed  a  perceptible  improvement  in  most  of  the  bourse 
quotations.  The  consolidated  market  showed  further  signs  of  strengthening,  and 
prices  moved  slightly  forward.  Under  the  influence  of  such  favourable  factors  as 
ready  money,  the  dearness  of  foreign  securities,  and  a  less  pessimism  concerning  the 
local  economic  crisis,  the  trading  which  took  place  was  sufficient  to  send  the  quota- 
tions of  most  industrials  up.  Textile,  metallurgical,  food  products,  and  automobile 
shares  all  went  higher.    Banks  stocks  were  also  popular  and  rose  in  value. 

Of  the  seventy-eight  securities  quoted  in  the  Milan  bourse,  sixty-six  during 
August  soared  975  points,  seven  fell  57  points,  and  five  remained  stationary. 

Private  commercial  discount  rates  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  5£  to  5£  per  cent. 

COMMERCIAL  MARKETS 

The  commodity  markets  are  still  marking  time  under  the  special  influence  of 
the  holiday  period,  and  little  animation  except  in  the  cattle  trade  and  the  seasonal 
buying  and  selling  is  in  evidence. 

COST   OF  LIVING 

According  to  statistics  of  wholesale  prices  just  published,  the  cost  of  living  in 
Milan  during  August  increased  1-46  per  cent  over  the  month  of  July  and  is  some 
8-79  per  cent  higher  than  during  August  of  last  year. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  MARCH,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  September  20,  1922. — From  the  thirteenth  annual  report  issued  by  the 
Pi  n  of  London  Authority  covering  the  year  ended  March  31,  1922,  while  the  volume 
of  shipping  showed  a  further  increase,  and  had  returned  to  almost  pre-war  dimen- 
sions, there  was  a  notable  shrinkage  in  the  quantity  of  goods  handled,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  trade  depression  which  prevailed. 


SHIPPING  ARRIVING  AND  DEPARTING 


The  total  net  tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  and  departed  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast  Prom  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  and  coastwise  during 
i  pears  ended  December  31,  1919-21,  was  as  follows:  1919,  26,335,191  tons;  1920, 
82,758*604  tons;   1921,  34,087,220  tons. 


SHIPPING  PAYING  RIVER  TONNAGE  DUES 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  net  register  and  deck  cargo  tonnage  of  shipping 
which  entered  and  left  the  Port  of  London  and  paid  river  tonnage  dues  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1922  and  1921,  respectively: — 


Percentage 
Increase 

Foreign —  1922  1921  or  Decrease 

Inwards   13,132,220  11,141,442  (Inc.)  17.9 

Outwards   6,914,501  6,695,433  "  3.3 

  20,046,721    —   .    17,836,875         "  12.4 

Coastwise — 

Inwards  .*        4,068,304  5,000,660  (Dec.)  18.6 

Outwards   1,615,311  1,482,714  (Inc.)  8.9 

  5,683,615  6,483,374     (Dec.)  12.3 


25,730,336  24,320,249     (Inc.)  5.8 


There  was  thus  an  increase  of  2,209,846  tons  in  the  foreign  and  a  decrease  of 
799,759  tons  in  the  coastwise  trades,  the  resultant  net  increase  being  1,410,087  tons. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  UNITED  KINGDOM  PORTS 


The  report  states  that  the  values  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  (excluding 
coastwise  goods)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  six  principal  ports,  for  the  year  ended 

December  31,  1921,  together  with  the  percentages  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  were  as  under: — 

1921  Percentage  Decrease 

United  Kingdom                                                       £1,895,818,909  45.7 

London   (including  Queenborough)                              606,856,886  39-6 

Liverpool                                                                         528,012,834  51-7 

Hull                                                                                   91,922,735  46-8 

Manchester  (including  Runcorn)                                   86,515,435  58-4 

Southampton                                                                     66,813,302  24-5 

Glasgow                                                                             94,701,689  40-1 


DETAILS   OF   LONDON  TRADE 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1922,  the  Authority  landed  or  received 
2,231,232  tons  of  import  goods  for  warehousing  or  for  immediate  delivery,  a  decrease 
of  641,671  tons,  or  22-3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  tonnage  dealt  with  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months. 

The  stocks  at  the  end  of  March,  1922,  in  the  warehouses  directly  controlled  by 
the  Authority  amounted  to  653,701  tons,  as  compared  with  1,000,794  at  the  corre- 
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sponding  date  in  1921,  a  decrease  of  347,093  tons.  The  average  tonnage  of  stocks  in 
warehouse  at  the  end  of  each  month  was  below  that  of  the  previous  year  by  178,732 
tons. 

The  export  traffic  handled  on  the  dock  quays  during  the  twelve  months  amounted 
to  492,675  tons,  as  against  726,237  tons  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  233,562 
tons. 

WORKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of  improvements  carried  out  in  the  different 
docks  controlled  by  the  Authority,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  King  George  V  dock,  which  forms  the  southern  extension  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  and  Albert  dock  system.  The  work  of  construction  was  commenced 
in  1912  and  its  completion  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  war. 

The  new  dock  has  an  area  of  about  65  acres  and  a  total  lineal  quayage  available 
for  the  berthing  of  vessels  of  nearly  2£  miles.  Its  depth  is  38  feet  and  its  entrance 
lock  is  800  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  45  feet  at  the  centre  of  the 
sill.  The  dry  dock  at  the  western  end  is  750  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  has  a  depth 
of  35  feet  over  the  keel  blocks. 

PILFERAGE 

On  the  subject  of  thefts  in  the  docks,  the  report  mentions  that  during  1921, 
317  persons  were  convicted  of  larceny  and  unlawful  possession  as  against  842  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  Shipping  Police  scheme,  which  came  into  force  in  1920,  has  continued  to 
act  very  satisfactorily  and  crime  has  shown  a  steady  and  continuous  diminution. 
One  of  the  principal  results  obtained  by  the  working  of  this  force  has  been  the 
removal  of  the  onus  for  a  great  deal  of  the  theft  which  occurs  from  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  to  other  ports,  for  it  is  shown  that  much  of  the  pilferage  previously 
attributed  to  London  occurred  elsewhere. 

REDUCTION  IN  DOCK  CHARGES 

On  August  1,  1921,  the  Authority  brought  into  effect  a  further  reduction  in 
dock  dues,  which  now  stand  at  100  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  tariff.  A  still  further 
downward  revision  was  under  consideration  on  March  31,  1922,  but  its  extent  and 
application  had  not  then  been  decided. 

HEAVY  POTATO  CHOP  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  September  27,  1922. — According  to  the  official  estimate,  the  production 
of  potatoes  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  this  autumn  will  amount  to  from 
4,500,000  to  4,700,000  tons,  and  as  4,000,000  tons  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  country,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  about  500,000  tons.  This  posi- 
tion, combined  with  the  heavy  importations  of  Continental  potatoes  which  took  place 
early  in  the  summer  when  prices  had  been  forced  up  to  an  artificial  level,  has  created  a 
heavy  fall  in  values.  The  acreage  under  potatoes  still  remains  about  25  per  cent  above 
pre-war  level,  and  the  general  yield  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  10  per  cent  above 
the  average. 
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NEW  ZEALAND   CHEESE  PACKING 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  September  L2,  L922. —  In  view  of  the  quantities  of  New  Zealand  cheese 
that  have  reached  this  district,  it  may  prove  interesting  to  make  a  few  observations 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  packing  and  the  reaction  of  same  on  certain  importers  in 
this  area,  bearing  m  mind  at  the  same  time  the  excellent  Canadian  method.  While 
Canadian  cheese  arc  packed  in  what  are  locally  known  as  the  "hatbox"  type  of  box,  the 
NYu  Zealand  is  crated  and  two  cheeses,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  illustration  below,  are 


packed  in  the  one  crate  with  a  centre  board  between  them,  besides  the  usual  scale 
boards.  The  New  Zealand  cheese  run  from  about  80  to  84  pounds  apiece — at  least 
those  received  here;  while  the  Canadian  cheese  run  on  the  average  to  80  to  90  pounds 
apiece,  in  the  warehouse  where  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  packing  of  two  ship- 
ments. The  top,  bottom,  and  centre  pieces  of  the  New  Zealand  crates  are  twelve- 
sided  polygons  with  a  diameter  of  some  15  inches.  Each  one  of  the  polygon  sides 
roughly  is  4|  inches,  while  a  lath  3  inches  wide  is  stretched  across  this.  Thus, 
between  each  lath,  there  is  an  air  space;  on  each  side  there  are  twelve  laths  about 
27  inches  long.  The  outer  covers  are  about  f  inch  in  thickness,  while  the  centre 
board  is  some  \  inch  thick.  .  Wiring  is  done  both  ends,  but  the  centre  piece  has  no 
wire.    The  average  net  weight  of  the  crates  examined  was  some  167  pounds. 
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The  thickness  of  the  lath  is  about  f  inch,  and  the  wood  seems  to  be  white  bass- 
wood,  although  several  kinds  of  wood  have  been  known  to  be  used  on  the  New  Zealand 
shipments.  The  wire  used  at  the  ends  seems  to  be  of  a  slightly  smaller  gauge  than 
that  used  on  the  average  Canadian  cheese  box  that  is  wired.  A  crate  in  pieces  has 
been  shipped  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  for  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

One  or  two  complaints  are  made  about  the  New  Zealand  packing;  for  example, 
some  importers  complain  of  the  packing  of  the  cheese  due  to  its  being  exposed  to  dry 
winds,  and  which  brings  on  heavy  shrinkage.  Further,  it  is  said  by  some  importers 
that  two  cheeses  in  the  same  crate  have  a  tendency  to  heat  round  the  centre  board. 
One  well-known  importer  stated,  as  a  personal  opinion,  that  box  packing  was  better 
for  fresh  cheese,  while  crate  packing  was  best  for  matured  cheese.  In  each  crate 
there  are  four  scale  boards.  Many  importers  like  the  crate  packing  for  the  summer 
weather.  In  no  case,  however,  did  the  writer  find  that  importers  advocated  change 
from  our  present  methods  to  those  used  by  the  New  Zealand  cheese  packers;  although 
there  are  advantages  in  the  packing,  there  are,  as  stated,  disadvantages.  The  New 
Zealand  cheese  crate  also  sometimes  splits  across  its  top  or  bottom. 

CONDITION   OF   THE   ALTJMINUMWARE   TKADE   IN  MANCHESTER  AND 

DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  September  28,  1922. — Very  heavy  stocks  of  aluminum  household 
utensils  are  at  the  present  time  held  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Manchester,  and 
the  writer  is  assured  that  the  demand  has  not  been  so  poor  for  many  months  past  as 
it  is  to-day.  Consequently,  prices  are  at  an  exceedingly  low  level.  As  examples  of  retail 
prices  the  following  figures  are  given.  They  appeared  last  week  in  two  large  well- 
stocked  windows  of  the  biggest  retail  store  in  Manchester.  They  were  for  medium- 
grade  British  and  German  manufactures:  quart  lading  cans,  2s.  4d.  each;  stewpans 
and  covers,  1  pint  to  1  gallon,  2s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d.  each;  jugs,  3  pints,  5s.  6d.  each; 
pie  dishes,  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  each;  frying  pans,  Is.  lOd.  to  3s.  4d.  each;  porringers  (2 
pints)  5s.  lid.,  (3  pints)  7s.  3d.,  (4  pints)  8s.  9d.,  (6  pints)  10s.  6d.  each;  kettles, 
1  quart  to  2  gallons,  3s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  each;  colanders,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  each;  sauce- 
pans, 8s.  9d.  to  10s.  9d.  each;  fish  slicers,  6^d.  each;  ladles,  8d.  each;  salt  and  pepper 
boxes,  strainers,  sugar  basins,  4|d.  each;  and  lemon  squeezers,  3d.  each. 

manufacturers'  prices  and  competition 

Apparently,  fairly  large  quantities  have  been  brought  in  from  Germany  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  but  these  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  best  made 
English  aluminumware.  Cheap  lines,  and  consequently  poorer  stuff  correspondingly, 
are  being  put  on  the  market  by  some  British  manufacturers,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
demand  is  for  the  best  grade.  The  following  are  manufacturers'  prices  to  the  whole- 
sale merchant  in  Manchester,  delivered  to  warehouse,  for  best  quality  utensils: 
kettles,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8  pints,  2s.  9d.,  3s.  3d.,  4s.  9d.,  5s.  3d.,  and  7s.  each;  taper 
saucepans,  5,  C,  and  7  inches,  8s.,  lis.,  and  14s.  per  dozen;  frying  pans,  8,  9,  10,  and 
12  inches,  14s.  3d.,  17s.  6d.,  20s.,  and  31s.  per  dozen;  stewpans,  including  covers,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  inches,  18s.,  24s.  6d.,  33s.,  46s.  60s.,  and  75s.  per  dozen;  preserving 
kettles,  10,  12,  and  14  inches,  6s.  6d.,  8s.,  and  10s.  each. 

The  above  prices  refer  to  British-made  goods.  Continental  (German)  prices  are 
50  per  cent  less,  delivered. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  can  compete  with  those  prices,  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  procuring  orders,  although  as  stated  before,  the  market  is  stocked  and 
the  demand  is  very  quiet.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Canada  could  offer  lower  quota- 
tions. 
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IMPORTS 

There  are  no  statistics  hi  (or  than  the  year  1920  illustrative  of  the  quantities  and 
values  of  imports,  and  prior  to  that  year  they  were  not  given  in  the  official  trade  returns. 
In  L920  the  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  425  tons,  valued  at  £153,704, 
<  lormany's  contribution  being  3-10  tons,  and  Canada's  share  (no  quantity  given)  £98. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  NOTES  ON  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

India  Exports  Increase  32  per  cent 

Calcutta,  August  30,  1922. — During  the  four  months  ended  July,  1922,  as  com- 
I  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  whole 
i  :'  British  India  decreased  by  15  per  cent  to  some  $230,000,000,  while  exports  from 
India  showed  an  increase  in  value  of  no  less  than  32  per  cent  to  $285,000,000.  India 
has   enjoyed  a   visible  favourable  trade  balance  in  these  four  motnths  of  over 

0,1        as  compared  with  an  adverse  trade  balance  of  $26,000,000  during  the 

com  ^ponding  period  of  last  year.    The  grand  total  of  India's  foreign  trade  during 
ur  months  showed  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year. 

Calcutta's  Foreign  Trade 

Calcutta's  foreign  trade  during  July  showed  an  improvement  both  over  the 
previous  month  and  over  July  of  last  year.  Conditions  were  rather  abnormal,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  release  of  goods  held  up  by  the  dock  workers'  strike  in  June. 
Combining  the  figures  for  June  and  July  the  monthly  average  both  for  imports  and 
p  rts  is  below  May's  figures  and  only  slightly  better  than  in  April. 

Imports  into  the  port  of  Calcutta  during  the  four  months  April  to  J uly  showed  a 
heavy  drop  in  value  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  The  value 
of  foreign  merchandise  imported  during  these  four  months  was  about  $75,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $100,000,000  during  the  corresponding  four  months  of  1921.  This 
shrinkage  of  $25,000,000  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  drop  in  the  values  of 
machinery,  railway  equipment  and  sugar  imported.  Among  the  imported  commodi- 
ties showing  increase  in  volume  over  last  year  are  the  following:  cement,  beer, 
galvanized  iron  sheets-,  copper  and  brass,  oil,  paper,  rubber  tires,  motor  cars,  tea 
chests  and  cotton  piecegoods. 

The  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Calcutta  during  April/July,  19'22, 
amounted  to  some  $85,000,000,  as  compared  with  about  $65,000,000  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1921.  This  expansion  was  caused  chiefly  by  increased  shipments 
of  raw  jute,  gunny  cloth,  raw  cotton,  lac,  rice  and  linseed. 

Success  of  New  Indian  Xtupee  Loaji 

The  total  subscriptions  to  the  1922  Government  of  India  loan  now  amount  to 
over  45  crores  of  rupees  or  roughly  135  million  dollars.  This  total,  practically  all 
of  which  was  subscribed  in  India,  constitutes  a  record  yield  for  State  borrowing  in 
India  in  any  one  year.  During  the  past  six  years  the  total  yield  of  Indian  State 
Loans  within  the  country  amounts  to  206  crores  of  rupees. 

Tea  Trade  Buoyant 

The  radical  change  for  the  better  in  the  position  of  Indian  tea  production  is 
reflected  in  the  annual  reports  now  appearing  of  producing  tea  estates.  Many  tea 
companies,  which  had  last  year  passed  their  dividends,  are  now  paying  dividend?  of 
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from  10  to  30  per  cent  per  annum.  The  reports  of  these  estates  show  that  whereas 
their  teas  were  sold  at  prices  averaging  from  12  to  15  cents  per  pound  last  year, 
they  are  now  selling  them  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

The  tea  market  is  in  an  excellent  technical  position  owing  to  the  fact  that 
practically  no  stocks  of  the  1921  crop  remain  in  India,  whereas  a  year  ago  there 
were  some  40,000,000  pounds  of  the  1920  crop  to  be  marketed  in  addition  to  the  new 
supplies  coming  forward.  It  is  considered  that,  owing  to  a  policy  of  restriction  of 
output  and  fine  plucking,  the  supplies  of  Indian  teas  are  now  just  about  equal  to 
the  demand. 

Increased  Cotton  Acreage 

The  first  Government  cotton  crop  forecast  of  the  year  shows  that  up  to  the 
1st  of  August  12,500,000  acres  have  been  sown  to  cotton,  or  an  increase  of  4  per  cent 
over  the  acreage  sown  at  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  Weather  conditions 
at  sowing  time  have  been  on  the  whole  favourable,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
crop  is  reported  to  be  generally  good. 


MIDDLE   EAST    TKADE  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 
British  Malaya 

Singapore,  August  28,  1922. — The  monthly  return  of  imports  and  exports  for 
British  Malaya  for  July  shows  a  nice  advance  in  tin  ore  imports  for  smelting,  which 
were  5,000  piculs  (1  picul=133i  pounds)  greater  than  those  of  the  previous  month 
and  more  than  the  quantity  imported  in  any  one  month  during  the  year  except 
January.  Copra  also  showed  an  increase  from  69,000  piculs  to  over  100,000  piculs, 
the  value  being  correspondingly  high.  The  quantity  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported 
fell  back  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  month,  and  25  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  Machinery  showed 
the  smallest  total  for  many  months,  while  ironware  was  also  greatly  reduced  in  the 
value  of  shipments  received. 

In  exports,  the  value  of  rubber  shipped  advanced  $1,200,000  (Straits),  but  tin 
fell  back  nearly  $2,000,000.  Preserved  pineapple  shipments  showed  the  lowest 
return  for  several  months  past.  Tapioca  and  arecanuts  retained  the  high  figures 
reached  in  recent  months.  Canada  bought  fair  quantities  of  rubber,  tin,  preserved 
pineapple,  tapioca  and  rattans,  but  nothing  substantial  in  sales  by  the  Dominion 
to  this  territory  is  recorded. 

Compared  with  July  of  last  year,  the  imports  into  British  Malaya  decreased  to 
the  extent  of  $7,000,000,  this  amount  being  almost  wholly  concerned  with  items  of 
food  and  drink — a  very  definite  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  normal  spending 
power  of  the  people  is  greatly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  are  on  a 
par  with  those  of  July  of  last  year,  showing  that  the  business  of  the  colony  has 
entered  upon  a  definite  stage  of  recovery  when  the  earlier  months  of  1922  are 
considered. 

The  slackness  of  trade  just  now  is  demonstrated  in  the  reduction  of  the  bank 
rate  to  3  per  cent  on  fixed  deposits.  A  new  feature  in  the  newspapers  is  that  of 
"  houses  to  let " — something  which  has  not  been  seen  for  at  least  five  years. 

It  is  regrettable  to  note  that  every  week  now  brings  news  of  further  failures 
amongst  the  Chinese  trading  communities.  The  strain  of  waiting  for  better  times 
has  undoubtedly  become  too  protracted,  and  the  reports  of  bankruptcy  court  pro- 
ceedings seem  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  give  up  what  appears 
to  be  a  hopeless  fight  and  get  out  of  a  bad  situation  as  quickly  as  possible.  This, 
however,  only  refers  to  what  might  be  called  the  smaller  class  of  traders.  There 
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have  been  rumours  concerning  certain  European  firms  being  "on  the  brink,"  but 
practically  all  have  stood  the  test  up  to  the  present.  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever as  to  the  ability  of  the  Larger  import  houses  to  weather  the  storm. 

THE  RUBBER  POSITION 

Rubber  pervades  the  Malayan  situation  in  all  ways,  and  there  is  not  much 
optimism  abroad  at  present  as  to  the  future  of  'the  industry.  Yet  consumption 
reports  from  the  United  States  are  fairly  satisfactory,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 

3  on  hand  would  soon  be  working  towards  dispersal.  Plantation  companies 
holding  annual  meetings  continue,  in  several  cases,  to  report  the  payment  of 
dividends,  while  forward  sales  for  a  substantial  amount  are  also  advised. 

A.1  the  otlur  end  of  the  industry — the  manufacturing  end — many  new  uses  for 

er  are  being  investigated  and  some  placed  in  actual  production;  and  it  is 
ili.  uuli i  that  the  demand  for  rubber  will  shortly  be  increased  through  a  number  of 
new  channels. 

The  one  topic  of  interest  here  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  the  report  that 
American  financial  interests  representing  the  rubber  manufacturing  trade  in  that 
country  have  organized  an  international  corporation  to  buy  up  plantations  in  all 
the  rubber-producing  countries.  This  concern,  called  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited, 
registered  in  London,  and  with  an  authorized  capital  of  £50,000,000,  would,  if 
organized  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  plantation  end 
of  the  industry;  in  which  case  it  is  thought  that  the  present  shareholders  of  many 
rubber  companies  here  would  find  their  holdings  largely  depreciated. 

Interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press,  the  head  of  one  of 
the  h  ading  American  rubber  firms  in  Singapore  described  the  proposals  as  being 
similar  to  a  scheme  in  operation  in  Hawaii.  "There  some  forty  plantations  organ- 
ized and  formed  a  limited  liability  company  called  the  Sugar  Factors  'Co.,  Limited. 
All  the  sugar  was  sold  through  this  organization,  the  agents  of  plantations  handling 
the  sales  and  doing  the  actual  work  of  making  deliveries.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
market  had  remained  unaffected  by  the  news  of  these  proposals  and  stated  that  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  them  in  private  cables,  which  he  thought  would  have 
been  done  if  the  proposals  were  an  actuality. 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  intimation  from  America,"  he  said,  "  I  would  prefer  not 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  proposals,  although  the  industry  would  certainly  benefit 
from  any  such  scheme.  It  is  a  good  scheme,  but  it  should  be  British  capital;  the 
Americans  ought  not  to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  scheme  on  similar  lines  has 
been  suggested  previously  by  the  big  American  manufacturers.  The  American  rubber 
manufacturing  companies  are  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  rubber  industry, 
because,  using  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  output,  they  have  tremendous  investments 
in  rubber  factories.  Other  important  industries  are  indirectly  interested,  for  the 
whole  of  the  motorcar  industry  depends  on  the  rubber  manufacturers,  while  the 
petroleum  industry  depends  on  the  motor-car  industry.  These  three  industries  are 
vitally  interested  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  output  to  keep  them  going.  It  might 
well  be  that  they  would  combine  in  a  scheme  such  as  this  if  they  feared  that  the 
industry  was  collapsing,  but  whether  they  would  get  the  huge  capital  required  would 
depend  on  the  people  who  were  behind  it.  One  of  the  biggest  American  financiers, 
with  large  rubber  interests  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  has  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  industry  could  not  collapse,  for  there  was  too  much  at  stake  and  the  people 
in  London  are  bound  to  do  something  to  put  the  industry  on  its  feet.  I  have  great 
doubts  whether  this  report  is  anything  more  than  propaganda ;  I  think  there  would 
have  been  more  private  cables  if  it  were. 

"  My  opinion  is  that  unless  the  prices  do  recover  there  will  be  consolidation  of 
interests,  with  the  larger  areas  under  the  control  of  a  manager  on  whom  more  responsi- 
bility will  be  placed,  a  man  who  has  business  ability  as  well  as  planting  experience. 
You  will  get  the  groups  acting  together  in  a  better  manner  than  a  lot  of  small 
thousand-acre  estates  under  an  association.    A  scheme  to  control  the  sale  of  the  crop 
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in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  the  Hawaiian  sugar  would  be  a  good  scheme,  but 
here  you  are  dealing  with  an  industry  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  financing  estates  which  need  it.  The  big  financiers  might  do  it  but  n  ;t 
the  manufacturers  themselves." 

The  situation  is  being  watched  with  much  anxiety  by  those  concerned  at  this  end. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  of  the  large  American  companies  already  own 
extensive  estates  in  Sumatra  and  some  in  Malaya. 

SHIPPING 

It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Alfred  Holt  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (the  Blue  Funnel  Line),  have 
bought  the  Eastern  Shipping  Co.  outright  for  £1,300,000.  The  deal  includes  a  good 
fleet  of  coastal  vessels,  dry  dock  at  Prai  and  shipbuilding  yard  at  Sungei  Niok; 
together  with  a  ferry  service  running  across  Penang  Harbour.  The  Eastern  Shipping 
Co.  was  registered  in  1908  and  has  grown  considerably  since  its  inception.  It  is  also 
reported  that  Germany  is  again  entering  very  actively  into  Middle  East  trade,  the 
Stinnes  combine  inaugurating  a  monthly  steamship  service  from  Hamburg  from 
November  1st  next. 

Siam 

The  economic  situation  in, Siam  was  very  satisfactory  at  the  end  of  last  month. 
During  July  imports  were  valued  at  only  10,694,348  ticals  (ticab=about  50  cents 
Canadian) — nearly  15  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  month's  total;  while  exports  were 
up — reaching  a  value  of  10,034,388  ticals,  an  increase  of  over  600,000  ticals  above  the 
June  total. 

Eice  exports  during  1922  to  the  end  of  J uly  total  10  544,181  piculs ;  slightly  less 
than  last  year's  total  for  this  period,  but  20  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1919.  The 
1920  crop  was  a  complete  failure.    Teak  exports  are  very  much  behind  last  year's  total. 

The  Siamese  Department  of  State  Railways  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
supply  of  25  underframes  and  50  bogies  and  spare  parts  to  the  Craven  Railway  Car- 
riage Wagon  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Sheffield,  through  the  latter's  agent  at  Bangkok,  for  a  total 
sum  of  £15,309  f.o.b.  Middlesbro,  England. 

Position  in  Java 

In  Java  conditions  are  in  the  chrysalis  stage.  Traders,  like  other  branches  of 
the  community,  do  not  appear  to  see  anything  very  bright  ahead  and  buying  has 
practically  ceased.  What  little  business  there  is  going  on  at  present  is  only  a  fraction 
of  that  on  record  for  the  period  that  ended  with  1919.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
revive  certain  old  and  neglected  local  industries  and  to  start  new  ones.  Instances  of 
the  latter  are  a  new  paper  factory  at  Pandalarang  (West  Java),  and  a  textile  factory 
on  experimental  l;nes  at  Djocja  (Mid- Java).  The  general  view  of  traders  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  seems  to  be  that  the  present  condition  of  business  there  is 
due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  local  economic  resources  as  to  conditions  abroad  and  their 
immediate  influence  on  the  market  value  of  the  products  these  islands  export.  They 
look  upon  the  recent  success  with  whic7i  the  Netherlands  East  India  loan  of 
$100  000,000  was  raised  in  the  United  States  as  a  very  definite  proof  of  this  belief. 
The  situation  of  the  Government  is  not  a  very  happy  one,  as  it  budgeted  for  an 
estimated  revenue  of  734,000,000  guilders  for  the  current  year,  with  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  924,000,000  guilders.  Attempts  are,  of  course,  being  made  to  improve 
this  situation,  but  certain  of  the  remedies  are  looked  upon  as  almost  desperate.  The 
policy  of  retrenchment  is  being  vigorously  applied;  taxes  are  being  raised  and  allow- 
ances curtailed  or  eliminated. 

The  annual  fair  at  Bandoeng,  to  be  held  in  September,  is  now  being  looked 
forward  to,  and  a  goodly  number  of  visitors  from  Australia  and  the  East  are  expected. 
The  exhibits  space  applied  for,  however,  has  not  been  anything  like  as  extensive  as 
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was  hoped.  Several  English  and  American  firms  who  generally  exhibit  at  fairs  of 
this  kind  have,  in  view  of  the  present  conditions,  decided  not  to  book  space. 
Australian  and  Dutch  exhibitors  will  largely  control  the  situation,  although  it  is 
expected  thai  an  extensive  showing  will  be  made  by  German  houses.  It  is  stated 
that,  at  the  last  exhibition,  everything  showing  in  the  way  of  ironware- and  machinery 
-  either  of  Dutch  or  German  manufacture.  A  very  interesting  feature  for  the 
visitor  to  this  exhibition  is  the  indigenous  arts  and  crafts  section. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Stevens' 
IV 

FURNITURE 

The  presence  in  British  Honduras  of  almost  every  known  decorative  wood  has 
not  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  furniture  to  any  extent  because  of  the  smallness 
of  the  market  and  the  scarcity  of  cabinet-makers  and  artisans.  There  is  therefore 
a  small  and  steady  demand  for  staple  lines  of  furniture,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
□  ite  consignments  from  several  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  only  items  in  which 
any  particular  volume  of  trade  is  done  are  iron  beds,  wooden  chairs,  and  verandah 
furniture. 

The  "  Simmons  "  bed  more  or  less  monopolizes  this  market,  and  as  these  beds 
are  equipped  with  frames  for  mosquito  nets  it  is  doubtful  'if  Canadian  manufacturers 
would  be  interested  in  competing.  Mattresses  and  pillows  were  also  made  by  this 
same  company,  but  are  shipped  from  the  Canadian  factory. 

With  regard  to  chairs,  there  is  a  fairly  consistent  demand  for  the  ordinary 
rather  ugly  high-backed  Canadian  chair.  Indeed,  of  the  supplies  noted,  nearly  all 
such  chairs  originated  in  Canada. 

Wardrobes  and  dressers  are  not  used  to  any  particular  extent,  and  tables  are 
either  locally  made  or  imported  from  New  Orleans.  The  flat  pine  table  of  about 
5  feet  by  3  feet  in  width  is  the  type  in  demand. 

There  is  no  market  for  either  upholstered  or  steel  furniture,  and  the  demand 
for  reed,  rattan,  or  wicker  pieces  is  also  limited.  There  is,  however,  quite  a  sale  for 
verandah  furniture,  particularly  for  small  folding  chairs.  These  are  very  popular. 
The  bulk  of  the  present  supplies  are  American,  but  one  Canadian  house  has  made 
several  shipments.  It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  Canadian  house,  when  they 
found  that  their  first  shipment  did  not  suit,  demanded  a  specimen  of  the  line  that 
was  wanted  and  guaranteed  to  provide  a  similar  article.  This  aggressiveness  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  a  colony  where  possible  sales  are  so  limited. 

Kitchen  cabinets. — These  will  only  be  sold  scantily,  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  them  free  of  wood-ants.  Something,  however,  might  be  done  with  refri- 
gerators, particularly  of  the  iceless  type  or  the  small  all-metal  refrigerator.  Any 
offerings  of  the  latter,  however,  must  necessarily  be  in  cheap  lines. 

Glassware. — Glassware  in  British  Honduras  is  largely  British  in  origin.  There 
is  a  fair  quantity  of  cheap  earthenware  imported,  particularly  in  several  lines  of 
unglazed  ware,  which  are  used  for  water  pitchers,  jugs,  and  similar  utensils. 
Earthenware  is  largely  employed  in  this  colony  for  the  universal  duties  which  the 
kerosene  oil  tin  performs  in  the  other  "West  Indies.  Tableware  is  likewise  British, 
although  sales  are  largely  made  through  New  York.  There  has  been  no  invasion  of 
low-grade  German  glassware  to  date;  indeed,  no  merchant  was  found  in  this  colony 
who  was  purchasing  such  German  goods,  even  though  some  articles  of  German  orign 
come  in  through  London  connections.  Window  glass  is  Belgian,  and  lamp  shades 
are  American.  There  is  only  a  small  demand  for  thermos  flasks,  and  little  or  no 
demand  for  glass  bottles.    Sales  of  art  glassware  are  negligible. 
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HARDWARE 

One  of  the  largest  hardware  distributors  in  the  West  Indies  is  located  in  British 
Honduras,  and  an  excellent  range  of  goods  was  shown  by  this  house.  This  firm 
maintains  a  Canadian  buying  connection,  and  they  are  more  than  willing  to  receive 
Canadian  offers  of  any  line  of  hardware  at  any  time.  Hardware  sales  of  any 
importance  in  this  colony  are  restricted  to  such  few  firms  that  it  is  believed  that 
the  marketing  of  hardware  should  be  carried  on,  not  through  local  agents,  but 
through  the  submission  of  regular  quotations  to  the  Canadian  buying  agents  of  the 
larger  importing  houses.  A  list  of  such  hardware  importers,  together  with  the 
names  of  their  Canadian  connections,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Builders  hardware  and  general  small  hardware. — Nails,  screws  and  rivets  are 
American  in  origin,  being  purchased  from  New  Orleans  jobbers.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  100-pound  kegs  of  galvanized  2-inch  nails  are  quoted  f.o.b.  New  Orleans 
at  $5.60,  and  100-pound  kegs  ordinary,  same  size,  $4.70  f.o.b.  same  port.  Tacks 
also  come  from  the  United  States.  Bolts  and  nuts  in  assorted  lots  are  likewise 
American  in  origin,  as  are  pipe  fittings,  of  which  considerable  amounts  are  carried 
in  stock.  Indeed  the  range  of  pipe  fittings,  brass  valves,  water  cocks,  etc.,  is  extra- 
ordinary for  so  small  a  colony,  but  are  largely  in  demand  for  marine  requirements, 
with  a  50  per  cent  preference,  Canadian  firms  should  be  interested  in  these  sup- 
plies, since,  as  nearly  as  the  writer  could  judge,  the  prices  quoted  are  well  above 
the  average  of  more  competitive  areas.  Another  department  of  hardware  in  which 
considerable  variety  was  shown,  were  certain  lines  of  lumbering  supplies.  Shops 
were  well  stocked  with  wooden  pulleys  between  3 -inch  and  10-inch  sizes,  for  which 
there  is  a  steady  demand.  Logging  chains,  both  ordinary  and  galvanized,  were  like- 
wise conspicuous.  They  are  required  in  two  standard  sizes — f-inch  by  12-foot  and 
f-inch  by  16-foot  with  ring,  hook  and  swivel  in  the  centre.  They  are  American  in 
origin,  at  present  being  purchased  from  New  Orleans.  Present  prices  run  about 
8  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  that  port.  Another  lumbering  requisite  which  was  well 
stocked,  was  wire  netting.  A  wide  range  of  iron,  brass,  bronze  and  monel  metal 
netting  was  shown,  from  24  to  72  inches  in  width,  of  50  yards  to  the  roll,  in  all 
gauges.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  netting  to  date  that  does  not  deterior- 
ate rapidly,  and  importers  are  anxious  to  experiment  with  any  offerings  which  pro- 
mise a  higher  degree  of  permanence. 

Ropes  and  cordage. — Stocks  of  ropes  and  cordage  carried  are  also  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  colony.  Hard  twines  come  from  the  United  States  and  are 
in  fair  demand.  There  is  an  excellent  market  for  fish  twines,  all  of  which  are  sup- 
plied from  English  sources.  Rope,  mostly  Scottish  in  origin,  comes  forward  in  72- 
pound  coils  of  6  to  12  strand.  The  demand  is  divided  between  manila  and  bolt  rope, 
with  manila  rope  required  in  all  the  larger  sizes.  For  the  average  72-pound  coil,  the 
landed  cost  works  out  at  about  13A  cents  per  pound.  Wire  rope,  for  use  in  the 
forests,  sells  comparatively  well  in  the  §-  and  £-inch  sizes.  At  present  British  Hon- 
duras importers  are  paying  about  $22.60  per  cwt.  first  cost  for  £-inch  wire  rope. 

Iron  and  steel  sheets  and  rods. — The  demand  for  corrugated  sheets  is  not  as 
important  in  British  Honduras  as  in  less  salubrious  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
this  useful  article  serves  infinite  purposes;  nevertheless  there  is  a  very  fair  importa- 
tion for  general  uses,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  market  is  transferring  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain.  Extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  during  the 
past  months  by  British  manufacturers  of  corrugated  sheets  in  order  to  regain  this 
export  field.  Cut  after  cut  has  been  announced,  and  these  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful largely  because  of  the  recognition  of  British  quality  and  the  improvement  in 
British  deliveries.  British  Honduras  also  takes  a  certain  quantity  of  galvanized 
tubes  and  other  metal  building  supplies,  such  as  eaves,  cornices,  pipes  and  culverts 
from  the  United  Kingdom.    Upon  these  latter  supplies  Canadian  manufacturers  may 
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be  init  tvMid  in  quoting,  as  present  prices  seem  to  be  high.  The  mahogany  camps 
use  a  certain  quantity  of  \vin>  roils  in  galvanized  and  black,  £-inch  to  1-inch  sizes. 
These  at  present  are  American  and  arrive  in  British  Honduras  at  an  average  landed 
cost  of  about  3  cents  per  pound. 

Rumps-  There  Is  good  Bale  in  this  colony  for  small  force  pumps  for  house  use.  v 
The  present  Btippliea  are  American,  running  in  sizes  from  2-inch  to  4-inch  cylinders 
and  weight  40  to  LOO  pounds.  First  costs  are  largely  dependent  upon  whether  the 
pump  cylinders  are  iron,  brass-lined,  or  brass;  prices  run  from  $9  first  cost  for  2-inch 
iron  cylinders  to  $35  for  4-inch  brass  cylinders.  A  few  Canadian  pumps  of  the 
same  type  were  on  sale  and  more  can  undoubtedly  be  sold.  No  other  type  of  pump 
is  in  demand. 

DOMESTIC  HARDWARE 

There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  a  number  of  items  under  this  head.  In  addition 
be  local  demand,  the  re-export  business  of  the  colony  is  confined  to  foodstuffs 
and  this  class  of  hardware.  Principal  among  such  items  are  galvanized  pails,  of 
which  very  Large  quantities  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  These  pails 
are  of  excellent  quality  and  are  probably  irreplaceable.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
British  galvanized  product  will  be  given  a  preference  in  this  field,  so  strong 
is  the  tradition  of  British  quality.)  Next  in  importance  to  pails  is  the  large  business 
done  in  a  smallish  iron  pot  of  about  two  quarts  capacity,  also  British  in  origin. 
Tl  i  le  pots  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  mahogany  cutter,  his  essential  utensil  and 
container.  They  land  in  British  Honduras  at  something  over  30  cents  each,  and 
are  retailed  at  about  50  cents.  In  addition  to  these  small  pots,  there  is  a  fair 
demand  for  large  pots  of  the  same  type,  of  about  10  gallons  capacity.  These  are 
used  in  the  camps  and  subcamps.  They  are  Scottish  castings  of  proven  quality, 
and  are  shipped  uncrated  by  volume  rate,  thus  arriving  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
A  third  iron  casting  in  large  demand  is  a  small  charcoal  brazier,  consisting  of  a  low 
cylindrical  pot,  slightly  conoidal,  with  a  set  of  bars  two  inches  from  the  bottom, 
below  which  is  a  draught  opening.  These  braziers  are  equipped  with  rings  on  each 
side  for  slinging.  They  likewise  are  from  Scottish  foundries,  and  land  at  a  cost  of 
about  12  cents  per  pound. 

Stoves. — The  demand  for  ordinary  cooking  stoves  in  British  Honduras  is  fairly 
limited,  being  restricted  to  the  towns  and  a  few  of  the  larger  camps.  For  such  trade 
the  Belize  stores  carry  small  stocks  of  American  stoves  of  which  Dover  "B"  of  the 
Union  Stove  Works  is  a  fair  sample.  To  the  writer's  surprise  few  "  Caledonia 
Dovers "  (the  famous  Scottish  stove)  were  seen.  In  British  Honduras  ~No.  7  size 
stove  is  popular,  with  4  holes,  wood  firebox,  single  door  for  ashes  and  wood,  and 
shelf  in  front  of  oven.  The  first  cost  of  this  type  of  stove  (from  American  sources) 
is  $17  at  present,  which  is  a  distinctly  competitive  price  for  similar  Canadian  lines. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  cooking  stoves,  there  is  a  very  good  sale  for  small  oil  stoves 
of  1,  2  or  3  burner  type.  The  two  burner  type  is  the  most  popular,  and  stoves  such 
-  the  "  Beatrix"  and  the  "  E.H.I."  land  in  British  Honduras  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2.05  apiece.  These  stoves  are  found  in  almost  all  homes,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  business  awaits  competitive  Canadian  offers. 

Lanterns. — No  other  lantern  except  the  Dietz  was  noted  in  this  colony.  There 
is  a  good  trade  for  this  lantern  for  use  in  the  bush.  In  the  towns  there  is  a  small 
demand  for  forced  draught  lamps.  Colman's  gasoline  pump  lamps  sell  at  $11  to 
$15  each. 

KITCHEN  WARE 

The  demand  for  kitchenware  is  much  higher  in  quality  than  in  the  other  West 
Indian  colonies.  The  bush  worker  who  spends  eleven  months  away  from  civilization 
requires  a  product  that  will  endure,  and  next  to  cast-iron  pots,  kettles  and  braziers 
a  good  quality  of  enamelware  is  imported  for  his  requirements.    Galvanized  ware 
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also  sells  well,  but  American  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  happy  with 
their  shipments  to  this  colony,  as  considerable  complaints  were  heard  concerning 
poor  galvanizing1.  Aluminiumware  is  very  popular,  but  prices  are  out  of  reach.  In 
addition  this  type  of  goods  is  handicapped  by  its  fragility.  (It  was  pleasing  to 
note,  however,  that  a  young  Canadian  company  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of 
aluminiumware  in  the  largest  of  the  British  Honduras  shops.)  In  former  years,  this 
kitchenware  trade  was  chiefly  British  and  German,  being  divided  between  British 
quality  and  German  price.  For  some  years,  however,  the  better  finishes  and  more 
effective  shapes  of  American  enamelware  have  been  telling  upon  the  market,  and  it 
is  questionable  if  any  considerable  trade  in  these  lines  will  be  recovered  by  the  old 
suppliers.  At  present  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  good  quality  British 
enamelware.  no  German  ware  of  any  type,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
trade  goes  elsewhere  than  the  United  States;  three  popular  American  brands  are  seen 
in  every  shop. 

Enamelled  pots  are  too  high  in  price  to  enter  into  competition  with  British 
cast-iron  pots,  and  therefore  they  supply  an  entirely  different  demand.  The  small 
sizes,  such  as  the  quart,  are  the  most  popular.  Quart  pots  in  the  best  quality  enamel 
can  be  purchased  at  75  cents  each  f.o.b.  New  Orleans.  Soup  plates  of  the  same 
quality,  10  inches  in  diameter,  cost  $1.60  per  dozen;  cups,  $1.25  per  dozen;  and 
chambers,  $4  per  dozen.  Saucers,  spoons,  dinner  plates,  dinner  pails,  jugs  and 
kindred  lines  are  also  in  demand,  and  it  should  be  very  possible  for  high-grade  Cana- 
dian enamelware  to  obtain  some  share  of  this  business.  A  subsidiary  line  of 
enamelled  or  japanned  goods  which  sell  well  are  water  coolers  in  2-  and  3-gallon 
sizes.    Present  supplies  cost  $2.10  and  $2.60  respectively  f.o.b.  New  Orleans. 

Brooms  and  brushes. — There  are  no  brushes  manufactured  in  this  colony,  and 
cheap  and  rough  sisal  brushes  sell  well.  There  is  also  a  small  demand  for  paint 
brushes,  but  these  must  be  cheap  in  order  to  compete  with  British  lines.  Brooms 
are  imported  from  New  Orleans,,  and  as  the  broom  corn  is  grown  in  contiguous  states, 
competition  would  probably  be  difficult.  The  four  and  five-string  brooms  cost  from 
40  cents  to  50  cents  each  landed.  The  rough  palm  broom  seen  in  the  other  West 
Indian  colonies  is  not  in  evidence  in  British  Honduras. 

MACHINES   AND  MACHINERY 

The  total  imports  of  this  colony  under  this  head  are  negligible.  Power  producing 
machinery  is  represented  by  fuel  oil  engines  of  stationary  British  and  American 
types,  but  importers  do  not  carry  such  engines  in  stock  because  of  the  fractional 
demand.  There  is  no  agricultural  machinery  of  any  importance  except  the  most 
primitive  types  of  sugar  mills,  with  a  capacity  of  a  few  barrels  per  day.  Even  the 
equipment  of  the  saw-mills  is  limited,  and  the  ease  of  replacement  of  spare  parts 
from  New  Orleans  prevents  the  introduction  of  other  lines. 

Certain  limited  business  exists  in  small  marine  engines  for  use  on  the  rivers, 
and  in  this  connection  a  certain  amount  of  business  might  be  done  with  detachable 
motors.  Beyond  this  latter  opening,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  machinery  line 
to  be  anticipated  from  British  Honduras  at  present.  The  only  machines  for  which 
business  could  be  expected  would  be  light  scales  of  Americnn  type,  and  sewing 
machines.  A  considerable  number  of  standard  American  varieties  of  counter  scales 
were  noted.  The  sewing  machines  in  evidence  were  the  "  Singer  "  and  the  "  New 
National." 

TOOLS 

A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  woodworking  tools  in  this  colony.  All  timber 
is  shipped  in  hewn  logs,  so  that  the  demand  is  restricted  to  tootls  of  primary  manu- 
facture. The  ordinary  chopping  axe  of  the  type  common  in  Canada  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  popular  as  some  of  its  odder-looking  relatives.  The  Kentucky  axe  is  the 
more  common  specimen,  being  similar  to  the  Canadian  axe,  but  with  the  head  flared 
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from  the  blade  hatohetwise.  A  second  type  of  axe  is  considerably  larger,  being 
a  trimming  axe,  rather  ehnnsily  wedge-shaped,  set  upon  an  extraordinarily  long 
handle.  Finally  there  is  a  wide-bhuled  mahogany  hewing  axe  whose  sickle  blade, 
mounted  upon  a  6  toot  haft,  is  reminiscent  of  the  halbards  of  school  histories.  These 
a.\«  wliieh  are  designed  for  use  upon  extremely  hard  timber,  are  specialized  products, 
and  one  or  two  American  firms  do  almost  the  entire  business  at  present.  The  brand 
of  axes  most  seen  in  the  colony  was  the  "Collins"  axe.  For  the  ordinary  "Yankee" 
or  wedge-shaped  axe  ihe  first  cost  of  American  supplies  was  about  $8.50  per  dozen 
f.o.b.  Now  Orleans,  which  compares  not  too  favourably  with  Canadian  quotations. 
The  spec  ialized  axes  are  considerably  higher.  There  is  no  sale  for  hand  axes  or 
hatchets,  and  very  little  demand  for  axe  handles,  since  the  woodsmen  prefer  to  carve 
their  own  from  sapadilla  branches,  which  furnish  hafts  of  excellent  endurance  and 
balance. 

Grin  Istones.- — Supplementary  to  the  axe  imports,  there  are  fairly  large  imports 
of  grindstones,  which  might  be  supplied  from  Canadian  quarries.  These  stones  are 
of  moderate  quality  and  are  imported  in  sizes  of  6  to  24  inches  diameter.  The 
smallest  of  these  stones  sell  at  40  cents  each.  Complaints  were  heard  regarding  the 
onevenness  of  these  American  stones,  but  to  date  no  competitor  has  appeared  to 
replace  them. 

OTHER  TOOLS 

Some  business  is  done  in  hand  saws,  and  rather  more  in  cross-cut  saws.  Maho- 
gany cutting  is  single-handed  sawing,  and  Canadian  offerings  of  cross-cuts  should 
be  thi>  type  of  saw.  The  Disston  and  Atkins  houses,  both  of  which  have  Canadian 
factories,  furnish  nearly  all  the  saws  in  use  at  present.  American  houses  likewise 
supply  the  jack  planes,  the  only  type  of  plane  used,  since  the  small  metal  plane  is 
not  popular.  Chisels  and  similar  edged  tools,  together  with  braces  and  bits,  come 
from  the  United  States;  they  are  the  same  types  used  in  Canada  and  sell  largely 
by  their  appearance.  The  splendid  finish  of  American  woodworking  tools,  with  their 
shining  surfaces,  neatly  varnished  handles,  permanent  trade  mark,  and  snappy 
shape,  will  continue  to  hold  the  market  against  the  cruder  and  sturdier  English 
tools  which  lack  these  aforementioned  qualities  of  display. 


IMPLEMENTS  IN  PQKTUGAL 

Important  quantities  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  were  brought 
into  Portugal  during  the  year  1921,  the  largest  share  being  supplied  by  Germany, 
says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  Portuguese 
farmer  has  evidently  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  a  change  from  the  old, 
crude  system  of  working  and  cultivating  the  farms  is  taking  place,  being  replaced  by 
more  modern  processes.  The  problem  of  a  suitable  tractor  for  farm  work  does  not 
yet  seem  to  have  been  solved  for  this  country.  The  hilly  and  stony  parts  of  Portugal 
do  not  pennit  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tractor,  and  only  on  the  soft  plains  of  Alentejo 
have  American  tractors  proved  valuable.  A  type  of  small  of  powerful  tractor,  easily 
climbing  steep  hills — a  machine  not  too  expensive  and  solid  in  construction — should 
prove  a  good  seller.  Various  projects  were  brought  before  Parliament  during  the 
year  with  a  view  to  the  exploitation  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
road  building,  irrigation  works,  etc.,  but  practically  nothing  has  thus  far  been  done 
by  the  Government  along  these  lines. 
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TRADE  NOTES  EROM  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Brown  Coal  Deposits  in  Victoria,  Australia 

Melbourne,  August  22,  1922. — The  brown  coal  deposits  of  the  State  of  Victoria, 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  great  electricity  scheme  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Government,  are  so  vast  in  extent  that  the  fields  alone  so  far  investigated  by  the 
Mines  Department  have  proven  an  amount  of  10,978,000,000  tons  to  exist.  Apart 
from  these  fields,  there  are  also  many  large  deposits  in  other  regions  of  the  state. 
The  main  fields  so  far  tested  are: — 


Tons 

Morwell   5,000,000,000 

Traralgon   5,600,000,000 

Welshpool  and  Gelliondale   250,000,000 

Altona   100,000,000 

Lai  Lai   25,000,000 

Wensleydale   3,000,000 


In  each  of  the  first  three  of  the  above-named  districts  there  are  areas  of  about 
thirty  square  miles  containing  almost  inexhaustible  deposits  of  brown  coal  at  shallow 
depths,  much  of  which  can  be  handled  by  open  cuts.  In  places  the  seams  are  250 
feet  in  thickness,  and  a  seam  of  150  to  180  feet  is  of  common  occurrence.  As  a 
general  rule  the  over-burden  is  not  more  than  25  or  30  feet  in  depth,  but  with  some 
the  depth  is  as  much  as  300  feet.  In  the  one  square  mile  selected  at  Morwell  for 
operations  by  the  Government,  it  is  estimated  that  sufficient  coal  exists  in  that 
square  mile  to  supply  all  requirements  of  the  state  for  the  next  150  years,  all  of 
which  can  be  worked  by  open  cuts. 

It  is  considered  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  many  hundreds  of  years  to 
work  deposits  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  Government  scheme  for  the  utilization  of  these  brown  coal  deposits  is  vested 
in  a  body  named  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  which  is  now  engaged 
in  erecting  a  large  plant  and  lines  for  the  conveyance  of  power  to  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne and  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  A  briquetting  plant  (purchased  in 
Germany)  is  also  in  the  process  of  erection  under  the  supervision  of  experts  from 
the  same  country.  The  services  of  these  experts  (six  in  number)  have  been  engaged 
for  twelve  months  to  not  only  supervise  the  erection  of  the  plant  but  also  to  instruct 
the  local  workmen  in  connection  with  its  operation. 

Reference  to  the  large  supplies  of  plant  and  material  required  by  the  Electricity 
Commission  has  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 
There  have  been  forwarded  copies  of  specifications  of  a  turbo-alternator  and  four 
water-tube  boilers  with  accessory  plant  and  steelwork  for  buildings  for  which  tenders 
are  now  being  called. 

[Full  details  of  these  requirements  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  974  (September  30,  1922),  and  are  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.] 

The  Commonwealth  Board  of  Trade 

Following  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Board  of  Trade,  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  it  had  been  reconstituted,  its  functions  enlarged  and  more 
clearly  defined,  and  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry  incorporated  with  it. 

The  underlying  idea  is  to  have  co-operating  with  the  Government  representative 
business  men,  whose  services  would  be  gratuitously  rendered  for  the  consideration 
of  more  or  less  complex  industrial  and  commercial  questions.  The  board  is  to  assist 
the  Government  by  close  investigation  of  those  matters  and  by  advising  in  relation 
to  them.  It  is  intended  that  it  should  meet  alternately  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  each 
month,  and  sectional  meetings  will  be  held  every  two  weeks.    As  at  present  constituted 
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board  is  composed  of  Governmenl  officials  and  representatives  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  Inn  representatives  of  primary  industries  are  to  be  added. 

It  is  boped  thai  the  trading  and  commercial  community  will  take  full  advan- 
the  opportunity  to  bring  matters  affecting  the  commerce  of  Australia  before 
the  Government  through  the  medium  of  the  board,  the  functions  of  which  are  now 
defined  as  follows: — 

{  l )  To  investigate  and  report  upon  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Federal  Ministry. 

(2)  Generally  to  consider  and  advise  upon  matters  affecting  trade,  commerce, 
and  industry  in  the  Commonwealth. 

( ■"- 1  To  acl  as  ;i  clearing  house  for  commercial  intelligence  to  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  exporters  supplying  to  the  commercial  community  continuous  informa- 
tion regarding  specific  openings  for  Australian  trade  in  overseas  markets,  collecting 
this  intelligence  from  agencies  in  London,  America,  and  elsewhere. 

(  !  1  To  consider  and  advise  regarding  the  appointment  of  trade  commissioners, 
ami  ad\  iso  them  and  control  their  operations. 

(5)  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  Australian 
industries,  to  point  the  way  to  British  manufacturers  as  to  the  possibility  and  advis- 
ability of  establishing  in  Australia. 

(6)  To  consider  and  advise  upon  problems  of  production  and  marketing. 

(7)  To  advise  as  to  the  desirability  of  and  participation  in  exhibitions  and 
industrial  affairs,  and  to  organize  and  control  Australian  representation. 

(8)  To  act  as  a  "key"  industries  committee  to  investigate  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  necessary  basic  industries  which,  from  the  national 
point  of  view,  should  be  established  and  encouraged  in  Australia. 

(9)  To  provide  the  necessary  facilities  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth whereby  the  commercial  communities  could  bring  before  the  board  any  impor- 
tant matters  affecting  trade,  commerce,  and  industry. 

Proposed  Manufacture  of  Linoleum  in  Australia 

A  company  is  in  the  process  of  formation  to  manufacture  all  grades  of  linoleum 
and  kindred  products  in  Australia.  The  capital  is  to  be  £100,000.  The  services  of 
an  expert  from  a  leading  British  linoleum  factory  have  been  engaged  for  a  long 
period,  and  the  plans  for  the  requisite  factory,  on  a  site  already  purchased  near 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  have  been  prepared  on  modern  lines. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  £60,000  will  be  sufficient  to  instal  one  unit  to 
manufacture  12,500  lineal  yards  per  week  at  a  cost  of  £1,505,  which,  marketed  at  4s. 
(97  cents)  per  yard,  would  yield  £2,500.  The  anticipated  profit  is  approximately 
£50,000  per  year  of  50  working  weeks. 

At  present  the  importations  of  linoleums  into  Australia  amount  to  an  annual 
value  of  nearly  £1,000,000,  almost  all  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom — 
with  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  States. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  . 

Keports  from  New  Zealand,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  indicate 
that  although  trade  requires  more  pushing,  it  is  keeping  up  remarkably  well,  con- 
sidering that  winter  is  passing  and  that  there  is  considerable  unemployment  in  the 
cities  and  the  country  districts  of  the  North  Island.  Shopkeepers  all  through  the 
Dominion  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  the  country  storekeeper  has  to  give  more  and 
longer  credits  than  usual.  Merchants  are  showing  a  renewed  interest  in  indenting, 
and  the  drapery  trade  warehouses  are  hopeful  of  satisfactory  results  from  their 
summer  displays. 
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PLANNING  A  FIRST  TRIP 

With  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  attention  has 
been  focused  more  and  more  on  the  possibility  of  having  a  salesman  do  a  maximum 
amount  of  work  in  the  fewest  possible  days,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 
The  shorter  time  a  salesman  is  on  the  road  the  smaller  the  expense  of  covering  the 
territory,  even  if  some  additional  expense  is  incurred  in  making  a  quick  trip  possible. 
One  of  the  surest  ways  of  avoiding  waste  in  time  is  to  get  the  prospect  prepared  to 
welcome  the  salesman  and  to  look  at  his  line. 

Almost  every  manufacturer  has  a  large  list  of  people  that  he  expects  the  Gales- 
man  to  call  upon.  Letters  sent  out  in  advance  of  the  salesman,  individually  typed 
and  carefully  phrased,  will  entirely  do  away  with  the  difficult  situation  that  fre- 
quently confronts  the  stranger  when  he  presents  his  card  and  endeavours  to  interest 
the  prospect  in  his  line. 

ADVANCE   LETTERS   BRING   SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 

A  series  of  three  advance  letters  has  been  used  by  at  least  one  manufacturer 
successfully  on  a  trip  to  Central  America.  The  first  letter  was  very  general,  express- 
ing a  friendly  interest  in  the  country,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  particular  merchant 
addressed.  The  second  letter,  which  followed  in  three  weeks,  introduced  the  name 
of  the  salesman,  pointed  out  the  community  of  interest  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  merchant,  and  referred  to  the  stability  and  reliability  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  third  letter,  three  weeks  after  the  second,  was  a  straight  selling  letter.  The 
salesman  was  played  up,  the  ability  of  the  manufacturer  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
customer  w-as  emphasized,  but  anything  that  might  tend  to  bind  the  salesman  to 
accept  an  order  from  the  merchant  in  case  he  thought  it  inadvisable  to  do  so  was 
studiously  avoided. 

The  salesman,  having  a  list  of  the  merchants  and  the  dates  on  which  the  letters 
were  sent  to  them,  wrrote  each  one  a  personal  note  a  few  days  befo?e  his  arrival.  The 
results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  merchant  in  every  case  knew  the  salesman's 
name,  knew  when  to  expect  him,  and,  because  he  had  formed  a  favourable  opinion  jf 
him  from  the  correspondence,  bought  from  him ;  and  the  profit  on  the  orders  received 
on  the  trip  more  than  paid  for  the  expense  of  the  trip,  which  is  very  unusual  on  a 
first  trip  to  a  new  market. 

GREAT   CARE  NECESSARY   IN    PREPARATION   OF  LETTERS 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  technique  and  exact- 
ness; the  letters  must  be  carefully  worded,  skilfully  translated,  and  nicely  typed  on 
a  good  grade  of  stationery,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  used  in  correctly  spelling 
the  name  of  the  addressee.  Form  letters  but  not  process  letters,  are  admissible;  they 
will  have  to  be  varied  somewhat  to  fit  exactly  the  individual  merchant,  but  this  is  not 
difficult,  and  the  results  will  repay  the  expenditure  of  time  and  care. 

It  is  evident  that  too  many  letters  sent  into  one  market  would  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  campaign,  because  if  every  merchant  in  a  town  gets  >a  letter  no  one  merchant 
would  feel  complimented.  A  leading  merchant  getting  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer 
of  unquestioned  standing  thousands  of  miles  away  is  flattered,  but  if  at  his  club 
that  evening  eight  of  ten  merchants  of  that  town  show  him  letters  identical  to  his 
he  realizes  that  his  letter  was  simply  the  result  of  a  general  circularization,  and  the 
effect  is  lost. 

Well-written  letters  to  carefully  selected  prospects  will  bear  fruit  in  the  form  of 
a  more  cordial  welcome  to  salesmen. 
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MARKET    FOR    CANADIAN   AUTOMOBILES   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  September  27,  1922. — There  is  a  growing  market  in  Belgium  for  auto- 
mobiles. Of  the  cars  imported  into  Belgium  during  the  last  six  months,  numbering 
1,756,  the  United  States*  lias  supplied  2,000,  France  1,427,  Germany  615,  Italy  412, 
Austria  146,  Greal  Britain  30,  Holland  28,  Switzerland  9,  and  other  countries  89. 
These  figures  include  t  rucks,  as  well  as  touring  cars  and  other  types  of  machines.  May 
and  June  figures  include  Luxembourg  importations,  which  are,  however,  not  important. 

These  importations  are  in  the  face  of  strong  Belgian  competition,  as  the  Belgian 
automobile  industry  is  very  well  equipped  and  produces  some  excellent -cars.  There 
arc  fifteen  Belgian  factories  manufacturing  motor  cars  in  Belgium,  and  employing 
bands.  Associated  industries  account  for  another  10,000  employees.  The  aver- 
age  output  of  Belgian  factories  is  5,000  cars  from  10  to  50  horse-power.  The  annual 
turnover  averages  about  seven  million  dollars  at  current  exchange  rates.  Belgian 
:  -  -  arc  particularly  fine.  There  are  fifteen  body-making  factories,  producing 
about  L,500  bodies  per  year.  This  output  is  worth  a  little  over  one  million  dollars. 
mu  has,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  extensive  repair  shops  on  the  spot.  Never- 

ss,  foreign  cars  enjoy  at  present  a  very  great  vogue  in  Belgium.  This  is  due 
to  a  certain  fashion  and  the  low  prices  resulting  from  foreign  mass  production.  In 
the  first  half  of  this  year  Belgium  bought  practically  as  many  foreign  cars  as  during 
the  year  1920  or  1921.    The  figures  are  as  follows: — 


1920   4,460  cars 

1921   4,815  " 

1921  .'   ..  4,815  " 

1922  (first  six  months)   4,756  " 

On  the  other  hand,  Belgian  exports  of  cars  have  fallen  off.    Exports  were,  in: — 

1920   1,848  cars 

1921   1,141  " 

1922  (first  six  months)   363  " 


The  duty  on  foreign  cars  coming  into  Belgium  is  20  per  cent,  plus  1  per  cent 
sales  tax,  as  compared  to  45  per  cent  levied  in  France. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  an  importer  of  two  well-known  Canadian-made  cars 
produced  at  Oshawa,  the  representative  interviewed  was  very  enthusiastic  over 
(  anadian-made  cars,  expressing  a  preference  for  the  Canadian-made  article  over  the 
same  article  coming  from  the  United  States.  A  1923  Canadian  model  had  just  been 
received,  and  was  certainly  a  splendid  example  of  what  Canadian  manufacturers 
can  do  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing.  This  car  was  being  laid  down  here  at  dis- 
tinctly competitive  prices,  and  important  sales  were  forecast  by  the  agent  in  question. 

OPENINGS   FOR   CANADIAN    MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  successful  sale  in  Belgium  of  Canadian-made  cars  in  competition  with  the 
best  production  of  the  world  is  a  fact  which  should  stimulate  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  investigate  this  market  as  a  field  for  other  Canadian  manufactured  goods. 
Some  Canadian  manufactured  goods  being  sold  here  which  might  be  pointed  out  in 
this  connection  include:  typewriters,  automobile  tires,  wallpaper,  soap,  beaverboard, 
phonographs,  hand  farm  implements  and  saws,  and  agricultural  machinery. 


♦Canadian  cars  were  until  recently  shipped  via  New  York  and  the  United  States  figure 
doubtless  includes  the  Canadian  shipments. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  the  supply  and  delivery 
of  two  sets  of  11,000-volt  substation  switch  gear  for  the  Lake  Coleridge  electric  power 
scheme.  The  following  materials  are  required:  six  11,000-volt  oil  switches;  fourteen 
sets  of  disconnecting  switches ;  necessary  gear  and  potential  transformers ;  six  operat- 
ing panels;  two  sets  of  busbars  and  all  necessary  framework  connections,  insulators, 
switches  and  wiring.  Copies  of  these  specifications  are  open  for  inspection,  and  may  be 
seen  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  quoting 
file  No.  28494. 

The  date  of  closing  of  these  tenders  is  January  9,  1923. 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Beddoe  for  the 
supply  and  delivery  of  five  sets  of  11,000-volt  substation  switch  gear  for  the  Mangahao 
electric  power  scheme.  This  switch  gear  is  required  for  controlling  the  11,000-volt  side 
of  substation  output  of  five  substations  on  the  Mangahao  system.  The  work  included 
'in  this  specification  consists  of  the  supply  and  delivery  for  each  of  the  five  substations 
of  two  11,000-volt  oil  switches ;  six  sets  of  disconnecting  switches ;  necessary  gear  and 
potential  transformers;  two  operating  panels;  two  sets  of  busbars  each  18  feet  long; 
and  all  necessary  framework,  connections,  insulators,  supports  and  wiring. 

These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  and  may  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  28494. 
The  date  of  closing  of  these  tenders  is  January  9,  1923. 

SWEDEN'S  DISAPPOINTING  HARVEST 

What  is  most  depressing  in  Swedish  economic  life  at  the  present  moment,  states 
Swedish  Export,  is  the  deterioration  in  the  harvest  prospects.  The  harvest  and  crops 
in  general  had  been  already  delayed  a  week  or  two  by  an  unusually  late  spring,  and 
cold  and  generally  unfavourable  weather  during  the  best  period  of  growth  had  caused 
a  further  delay  of  a  week  or  more;  finally,  the  constant  rain  during  the  whole  of 
August  has  had  an  extremely  injurious  effect,  as  the  time  for  reaping  and  gathering 
in  the  autumn  grain  has  come  three  weeks  later  than  the  average  time.  In  certain 
districts  in  Sweden  there  has  been  rain  practically  every  day  since  midsummer  and 
everything  is  soddened. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  11,  1922. — It  is  announced  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  that,  after  careful  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Board,  it  had  been  found  that 
a  number  of  industries  were  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Australian 
users,  it  had  accordingly  been  decided  to  defer  the  operation  of  the  higher  customs 
duties  provided  for  in  the  tariff  on  the  following  items  until  the  dates  mentioned: — 

Until  January  1,  1913. — Cables,  telegraph  and  telephone;  paper,  insulated  and 
lead-covered. 

Until  March  31,  1923. — Hoop-iron  and  steel;  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets, 
plain  lined;  iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes  (except  riveted,  cast,  close-jointed,  or 
cycle  tubes  or  pipes),  not  more  than  three  inches  internal  diameter;  iron  and  steel 
boiler  tubes;  sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  in  the 
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household;  machine  heads,  whether  imported  separately  or  forming'  part  of  the  com- 
plete machine,  including  accessories,  except  wrenches  and  oil  cans;  chain,  n.e.i.,  not 
made  up  into  serviceable  articles;  cutlery,  spoons,  and  forks,  n.e.i,  and  knife  sharp- 
t  nere  :  citric  acid. 

A-  no  means  certain  that  these  Australian  industries  wil  be  in  a  position 

to  suppjy  requirements  on  the  dates  given,  it  is  possible  that  the  higher  rates  will 
he  further  postponed. 

DUTIES   OX   CHAMOIS  LEATHER 

The  Tarifi  Board  having  ascertained  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  Australian 
;n  chamois  leather  can  now  he  manufactured  in  the  Commonwealth, 
it  ha-  been  decided  to  impose  the  rates'provided  for  in  the  tariff  (which  were  originally 
gone  into  operation  on  March  31,  1922)  as  from  September  30,  1922.  The 
.•ate-  will  therefore  he  raised  from  the  free  list  to  20  per  cent  if  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  30  per  cent  if  from  any  other  country,  including  Canada. 

Leaflet  on  the  Invoice  Requirements  of  Several  Britiih  Dominions  and  Colonies 

The  attention  of  exporters  is  directed  to  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32,  recently  issued' 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  containing  the  form  of  invoice,  certifi- 
cate of  value  and,  where  necessary,  the  certificate  of  origin,  required  for  shipments 
to  Australia,  >s~ew  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  all 
the  Windward  islands,  Dominica,  Fiji,  Cyprus  and  Gold  Coast.  In  Australia  the 
new  I" i  ii.s  are  not  compulsory  till  January  1,  1923,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
i:  takes  for  goods  to  reach  Australia  from  Canada,  Canadian  exporters  should  begin 
ce  using  the  new  forms.  Exporters  of  motor  cars  and  motor  chassis  to  Australia 
must  continue  supplying  the  special  invoice  form  and  declaration  which  has  been 
required  for  these  articles  in  the  past.  In  Cyprus,  also,  there  is  an  exception  made 
in  regard  to  the  standardized  forms,  in  this  case  the  goods,  affected  being  sugar, 
molasses,  and  tobacco.  The  leaflet  contains  valuable  instructions  as  to  how  the 
different  forms  should  be  made  out.  Copies  of  this  leaflet  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  exporters  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

New  Form  of  Invoice  Adopted  by  Jamaica 

[d  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  972  (September  1G,  1922,  page  461),  it 
;]-  announced  that  Jamaica  had  adopted  the  form  of  invoice  and  certificates  of 
value  and  of  origin  as  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  1921. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
now  writes  that  a  new  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Jamaican  Customs  authorities.  The  new  form  has  been  authorized  in  pursuance 
of  section  8  of  the  Tariff  Law  (No.  2  of  1922)  which  confers  certain  powers  on 
the  Governor  in  Privy  Council  as  to  the  making  of  regulations  governing  invoices, 
certificates,  etc.  Further  advice  as  to  the  new  invoice  reOiUirements  of  Jamaica 
may  le  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BOLIVIA 

Considerable  activity  is  observable  in  the  import  trade  of  Bolivia,  says  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  sale  of  cotton  goods  is  encouraging.  Flour  and 
canned  goods  are  in  demand.  Stocks  of  motor-vehicles  are  low,  but  the  demand  is  not 
brisk.  The  market  for  mining  machinery,  iron,  steel,  and  hardware  is  dull,  but 
there  is  some  inquiry  for  industrial  chemicals.  The  Germans  are  competing  in  small 
goods,  dry  g"obds,  and  hardware. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

OCTOBER  10,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  October  10.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  3  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Oct.  3, 

Oct.  10, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

.  .  .  .£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4  .4000 

$4.4270 

France  

.   .  Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0758 

.0755 

Italy  

.  .  Lire 

1. 

.193 

.0427 

.0427 

Holland  

.  Florin 

1. 

.402 

.3872 

.3893 

Belgium  

.  ,Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0713 

.0698 

.  .  Pes. 

1. 

.193 

.1515 

.1523 

.  Esc. 

1. 

1.08 

.0400 

.0449 

,  Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.1868 

.1874 

Germany  

Mk. 

1. 

.238 

.0005 

.0003 

.  Dr. 

1. 

.193 

.0290 

.0269 

Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.1750 

.1775 

Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2648 

.2657 

Denmark  

Kr. 

1. 

.168 

.2048 

.2026 

,  Yen 

1. 

.498 

.4812 

.4807 

,   .  R. 

1. 

2s. 

.2850 

.2884 

United  States,  .  . 

..  ..$ 

1. 

$1.00 

.9996 

1  .0009 

..  ..$ 

1 . 

.498 

.4843 

.4845 

.  .Pes. 

1. 

.424 

.3550 

.3596 

Brazil  

.  ,  Mil. 

.  1. 

.324 

.1175 

.1161 

.   .  Lei 

1. 

.193 

.  .  ..£ 

1. 

4.86 

4.4100 

4.4308 

British  Guiana .  . 

..  ..$ 

1. 

1-  1 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

Trinidad  

..  ..$ 

l . 

1. 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1. 

.. 

i. 

1. 

.92|-. 93 

.9235-. 9 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

i. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

St.  Vincent.  .    .  . 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

Tobago  

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

Shanghai,  China. 

.  .Tael 

•  i. 

.708 

.7737 

.7692 

Batavia,  Java  .  . 

Guilder 

i. 

.402 

.3800 

.3783 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

..  ..$ 

l. 

.567 

.5175 

.5170 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Kivers, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

512.  Wheat  flour. — A  firm  in  Cienfuegos  (Cuba)  desire  to  obtain  an  agency 
of  a  Canadian  mill  "  in  order  to  bring  flour  to  Cienfuegos  on  the  same  ships  that 
bring  it  to  Havana."  This  firm  guarantees  a  monthly  consumption  of  1,000  to  1,200 
sacks. 
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Sugar.  Old-established  Bristol  brokers  desire  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  sugar  refiners.  Wants  offers  daily  cabled  firm,  for  reply  within  twenty- 
four  hoars.    State  quantity  and  name  of  ship.    Terms  cash  against  documents. 

514.  Cheese.-  Bristol  agents  would  like  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  Canadian 
creameries  making  soft  buttery  cheese,  with  a  view  to  marketing  this  product  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

516,  Lard. — An  old-established  Bristol  firm  desire  direct  communication  with 
Canadian  lard  manufacturers,  not  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

516.  Canned  goods  of  every  description.— A  recently  established  London  firm 
are  stated  to  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  goods  of  every  description  and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  firms  not 
already  represented  in  the  British  market. 

517.  Canned  fruit. — A  gentleman  in  Holland  is  desirous  of  representing  a  first- 
class  Canadian  firm  of  fruit  canners. 

515.  Corned  beef. — A  commission  agent  in  The  Hague  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  corned  beef. 

519.  Canned  salmon. — An  agent  in  Holland  wants  to  represent  on  a  commission 
basis  Canadian  salmon  canners  desiring  to  export  to  the  Netherlands. 

Miscellaneous 

520.  Clothes  pegs  machines. — An  Australian  manufacturing  company  ask  for 
particulars  concerning  a  modern  machine  capable  of  turning  out  about  100  gross  of 
wooden  clothes  pegs  per  day  of  eight  hours.  Illustrations  or  drawings  are  necessary. 
Quotations  must  be  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian  ocean  port,  together  with  measurement 
for  computing  marine  freight. 

521.  Doors. — An  importer  in  Schiedam,  Holland,  of  large  quantities  of  doors,  is 
desirous  of  having  catalogues,  prices  and  all  possible  particulars  from  Canadian  firms 
in  a  position  to  export  doors  to  Holland.  For  particulars  of  the  doors  most  required  in 
Holland  see  report  on  this  subject  on  page  612,  of  this  issue. 

522.  Foodstuffs,  haberdashery,  hardware,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  representa- 
tive of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  at  present  in  Canada,  desires  to  make  connections  with 
exporters  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  West  Indies,  on  a  commission  basis: 
flour,  oats,  packing-house  products,  condensed  milk,  canned  goods,  cotton  piece  goods, 
shirts,  hosiery,  neckwear,  shoe  nails,  galvanized  sheets,  barbed  wire,  etc.  * 

523.  Nails. — A  Plymouth,  England,  builders'  hardware  house  would  like  quota- 
tions for  Canadian  wire  nails,  round  and  oval;  first  shipment  50  tons;  1  inch  to 
6  inches. 

524.  Tinned  steel  mattress  wire,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  iron,  steel  and  metal 
merchants  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tinned 
steel  mattress  wire,  aluminium  sheets,  copper  and  brass  sheets,  also  bolts  and  nuts 

for  mattresses. 

525.  Refrigerators. — An  aggressive  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  desire  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturers  of  cheap  refrigerators  capable  of  being  sold  at  around 
£3  retail. 

526.  Steel  bars  and  billets. — A  Glasgow  firm  are  desirous  of  obtaining  agency 
for  Canadian  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  steel  bars  and  sections,  steel  billets,  etc. 

527.  Agencies. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  general  importers  would  like  to  receive 
quotations  for  Canadian  firms  on  all  articles  of  interest  for  the  Belgian  market. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS  FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  20;  Albania, 
Cunard  Line,  Oct.  21;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Oct.  25;  Mont  dare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  27;  Regina,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  28;  Meganiic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  9;  Vic- 
torian, Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Nov.  18;  Ansonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  London. — Vdrentia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  21;  Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  25;  Cassandra,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  27;  Vellavia, 
Cunard  Line,  Oct.  28;  Saturnia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Glasgoav. — Gracia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian. 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  21;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Oct.  21;  Cassandra,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Saturnia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  Hull. — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  18;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  28; 
Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Avonmouth. — Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  21;  Turcoman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Qct.  28;  Concordia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  9;  Welshman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Oct.  18;  Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Oct.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19; 
Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,'  Oct.  26;  Manchester  Regi- 
ment, Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  2;  Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  9;  Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  20;  Scatwell, 
Thomson  Line,  Oct.  27;  Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Dublin. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Bead,  Head  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Oct.  15 ;  Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line, 
Oct,  18;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Antwerp. — West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Oct.  20;  Minnedosa,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25 ;  Meliia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.*  8. 

To  Cork. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  London  and  Havre. — Jjord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31. 

To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct,  19;  West  Kebar,  Rogers 
&  Webb,  Oct.  20;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  29. 

To  Rotterdam. — Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  18;  Fanad  Head, 
Head  Line,  Oct.  29;  Campgaw,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  1. 

To  South  America. — Hesperides,  Houston  Line,  Oct.  18. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  19;  Tredenham,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Oct.  31. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  31. 

To  South  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  15. 
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To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment  flier  chant  Marine,  Oct.  25. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize.— Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  20. 

To  Bergen  AND  Ohristiania.— Idefjord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  Oct.  16. 

ro  Barbados,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.— Vauban  Lam- 
r  frt  &  I  loli  Linos  Oct.  21;  Vandyck,  Lamport  &  Llolt  Lines,  Nov.  4. 

From  Qiuebee 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg.— Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton.— Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  14. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara.— Chignecio,  Koyal  Mail 
Si  cam  Packet  Co.,  Oct.  27,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Keid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 


From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  November. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East 
Asiatic  Co.,  early  November. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Malcura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  20;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
Nov.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Oct.  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  18. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldyk,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  October;  Moerdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  end 
November. 

To  LrvERPOOL,  Glasgow,  and  London. — Nebraska,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  end  October. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  Oct.  19;  Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  27. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Oct.  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Oct.  15;  Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  22;  Wairuna,.  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
Nov.  21. 

To  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. — Sinaloa,  Latin-America 
Line,  Oct.  15. 
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To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin-America  Line,  Oct.  28. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Oct.  17,  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Oct.  27,  and  sailings 
every  ten  days  thereafter. 

WORKING  "  SUCCESSFUL  FAILURES" 

A  prominent  City  of  London  accountant  is  at  present  engaged  as  liquidator  in 
winding-up  a  number  of  insolvent  estates,  and  the  books  and  papers  which  he 
showed  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial 
indicate  that  in  four  of  these  cases  the  debtors  were  moved  by  dishonest  intentions. 

"  My  informant  described  the  modus  operandi  of  these  people.  The  first  step 
is  to  secure  warehouse  accommodation  at  a  place  difficult  to  find.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  such  places  are  rented,  and  impressive-looking  notepaper  is  printed,  giving 
telegraphic  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  codes,  and  branches,  none  of  which  really 
exist.  The  finishing  touch  is  given  by  adding  the  bankers'  name.  Then  they  choose 
a  good  and  well-known  house  in  the  trade  they  intend  to  '  run,'  order  a  large  parcel 
of  goods,  and  pay  cash  against  invoice. 

SNOWBALL  CREDIT 

"  The  name  of  the  house  is  then  given  as  reference  to  other  firms  who,  on  making 
inquiry,  invariably  get  the  answer  that  they  have  only  known  their  new  customers  for 
a  short  time,  but  everything  so  far  has  been  satisfactory.  In  this  way  credit  is  got  on 
the  snowball  principle,  confidence  being  inspired  by  a  few  cash  payments  for  small 
parcels  of  goods.  Then  the  crash  comes,  and  inquiries  at  the  police  station  only 
evoke  smiles. 

"  I  recently  mentioned  that  steps  are  being  taken  in  London  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  sort  of  thing.  My  friend  the  liquidator  is  at  the  head  of  the  organization  which 
has  the  matter  in  hand.  He  tells  me  that  the  lines  on  which  he  is  proceeding  are  to 
get  the  wholesale  firms  and  members  of  the  various  trade  associations  not  to  give 
references  on  the  basis  of  experience  of  cash  transactions,  but  only  on  '  ledger  experi- 
ence,' that  is,  to  state  exactly  the  extent  of  credit  transactions. 

"  This  information  is  in  each  case  to  be  given  to  a  mercantile  agency  already  at 
work  (not  by  one  firm  to  another)  ;  a  record  of  credit  status  compiled  in  this  way 
will  be  available  to  all  subscribers  to  the  agency.  The  whole  scheme,  however,  depends: 
upon  mutuality  between  suppliers  in  giving  information,  but  self-interest  in  the 
elimination  of  long-firm  swindlers  and  fraudulent  bankrupts  will  probably  ensure 
this.    In  credit  matters  no  one  house  can  stand  alone." 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a),  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Iuspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
fb)«  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weiglits  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Auuual  Report  of  tbe  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report    of    Special   Trade    Commission    to    Great   Britain,    France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).      (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following   is   an   abbreviated  list   of   publications   of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.     For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).       VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa.  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian.  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  S  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  P'rairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMM ISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
Factory  point,  t.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian   Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

IS.  S.  Webb,  Keconquista  No.  4G,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom.  « 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  T>.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 

Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  "the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.-  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia. 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  NOW  IN 

THE  PRESS 

The  following  publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  now  in 
die  press  and  will  shortly  be  published: — 

(1)  Packing  for  Overseas  Markets. — A  series  of  special  reports  by  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioners,  reprinted  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 
This  will  form  a  manual  for  Canadian  firms  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  export- 
ing. The  countries  represented  in  this  pamphlet  are  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
India,  South  Africa,  China,  Japan,  British  West  Indies,  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil.  The  pamphlet  extends  to  90  pages  and  is  fully  indexed.  The 
issue  will  be  sent  post  free  to  addresses  in  Canada  and  a  charge  of  35  cents  per  copy 
to  addresses  outside  of  the  Dominion. 

(2)  Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia. — This  report  is  the  result  of  a 
special  investigation  of  Canadian  trade  opportunities  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  by  Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston,  made  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  last  year.  Those  sections  on  the  market  for  special  commodities  in  the 
supply  of  which  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  compete,  and  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  are  being  reprinted.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  chapters  which  have  not  already  been  published  will  appear  in  the 
pamphlet.  These  include  Area  and  Population,  Economic  Conditions,  Currency, 
Weights  and  Measures,  Natural  Kesources  (Agriculture,  Fishery,  Mining,  Water- 
power  and  Fuel),  Transportation,  Industries,  Finance,  Cost  of  Living,  Labour  Con- 
ditions, and  Trade  Pointers.  The  pamphlet  extends  to  188  pages,  and  is  indexed. 
The  issue  will  be  post  free  to  addresses  in  Canada  and  a  charge  of  35  cqnts  per  copy 
to  addresses  outside  the  Dominion. 

(3)  The  Woollen  Industry  in  Canada:  Its  Beginnings  and  Development. — This 
brief  account  of  the  woollen  industry  is  being  published  as  No.  4  of  the:  Commercial 
Intelligence  series,  and  is  issued  at  five  cents  the  copy. 

Applications  for  the  above  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED   STATES  AFFECTED  BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  SEPTEMBER,  1922,  AND  FOUR  MONTHS  ENDED 
SEPTEMBER,  1921  AND  1922;  AND  COMPARISON 
WITH  CORRESPONDING  PERIODS,  1920 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28  in  that 
year.  The  table  overleaf  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian 
statistical  records:  (1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United 
States  affected  by  the  Act;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles  exported  in 
September,  1922,  and  four  months  ended  September,  1921  and  1922;  and  comparison 
with  corresponding  periods  in  1920. 

The  Emergency  Tariff  ceased  to  operate  as  from  September  22,  192^.  The  rates 
of  duty  which  supersede  those  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  were  shown  in  i  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  974,  September  30,  1922,  pages  516-7. 
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WALLPAPER  MARKET  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

PRINCIPAL   SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY 

Rotterdam,  September  27,  1922. — Wallpaper  is  not  made  in  Holland,  and  all 
the  Dutch  requirements  have  therefore  to  be  imported.  Germany  has  been  by  far 
the  main  source  of  supply.  In  1917,  for  instance,  she  furnished  about  1-7  million 
kilogrammes  out  of  a  total  importation  into  Holland  of  about  1-8,  million  kilo- 
grammes, 1-2  million  in  1918  out  of  a  total  import  of  1-4  million  kilogrammes,  1-48 
million  in  1919  out  of  a  total  of  1-9  million,  and  4-68  million  in  1920  out  of  a  total 
importation  of  5-87  million  kilogrammes.  The  other  principal  suppliers  are  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  France.  In  1917  Sweden  was  next  to  Germany  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  wallpaper  (74,447  kg.),  Great  Britain  was  third  (44,563  kg.), 
and  Belgium  fourth  (4,063  kg.).  In  1918,  Sweden  was  again  second  (106,208  kg.) 
and  Great  Britain  third  (99,118  kg.),  Belgium  and  France  dropping  out  of  the  trade, 
while  smaller  quantities  came  from  Switzerland  and  Japan.  In  1919,  Great  Britain 
took  second  place  (222,060  kg.),  Sweden  third  (158,879  kg.),  Belgium  fourth  (46,392' 
kg.),  and  the  United  States  entered  fifth  place  (31,074  kg.),  while  smaller  lots 
were  imported  from  Switzerland.  In  1920,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  figures  given 
above,  Germany  did  not  obtain  as  large  a  share  of  the  trade  as  formerly,  but  the 
total  imports  greatly  increased  and  Germany's  share  was  large.  In  this  year  several 
countries  entered  the  trade,  but  Great  Britain  retained  second  place  (788,729  kg.), 
Belgium  obtaining  third  position  (151,740  kg.),  the  United  States  fourth  (115,929 
kg.),  Sweden  fifth  (77,683  kg.),  and  France  sixth  (44,283.  kg.),  while  Denmark, 
Japan,  and  Switzerland  sent  smaller  supplies. 

In  1921  the  market  conditions  were  not  so  good  and  the  imports  fell  off  to  about 
2-76  million  kilogrammes,  the  main  suppliers  in  the  order  named  being  Germany, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  France.  Japan  and  Switzerland  sent  lesser 
quantities.  The  United  States  practically  dropped  out  of  the  trade,  partly  on 
account  of  high  exchange  and  freight  rates  in  competition  with  the  other  countries- 
The  following  table  will  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  wallpaper  imported  into 
Holland  in  1921  from  the  chief  sources  of  supply: — 

v  Quantity  Value 


Kg.  Guilders 

Germany   2,241,961  1,185,553 

Belgium   271,223  158,690 

Great  Britain   123,676  158,366 

France   20,560  1  12,063 

Sweden   89,891  59,137 

Switzerland   873  5,679 

Japan   4,501  [  14*382 

Total,  1921   2,763,145  1,605,657 

3920   5,869,764  4,630,926 

1919   1,939,869  1,851,995 


The  values  in  comparison  with  the  quantities  are  a  good  indication  of  the 
grades  of  wallpaper  coming  from  the  different  sources,  and  particularly  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  wallpaper  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  the  two  largest  sup- 
pliers. Belgium,  for  instance,  furnished  over  double  the  quantity  of  wallpaper  which 
came  from  Great  Britain,  but  the  total  values  were  just  about  equal. 

The  indications  are  that  considerably  more  wallpaper  will  be  imported  during 
1922  than  in  1921,  as  the  preliminary  statistics  show  that  during  the  eight  mOnths 
of  1922  ending  August  3,050,000  kg.  of  wallpaper  with  a  value  of  1,353,000  n.  were 
imported  as  compared  with  1,790,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  1,183,000  n.  during  the  same 
period  of  1921.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  wallpaper  bought  from  abroad  up  to 
August  of  this  year  amounts  to  1-26  million  kilogrammes  more  than  during  the 
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eight  months  of  the  previous  year.  There  is,  however,  very  little  difference  in  the 
total  values,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  great  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place 
this  year. 

The  principal  part  of  the  imports  during  1922  have  come,  as  previously,  from 
Germany,  she  having  supplied  2,476,000  kg.  valued  at  1,053,000  fl.  up  to  the  end  of 
August.  Belgium  was  second  with  369,000  kg.  valued  at  152,000  fl.,  Sweden  third 
with  136,000kg,  valued  at  61,000  fl.,  and  Great  Britain  fourth  with  62,000  kg.  valued 
at  77,000  tl. 

HOUSING   CONSTRUCTION   IN   REFERENCE   TO   WALLPAPER  HANGING 

There  was  a  groat  shortage  of  houses  in  Holland,  but  during  the  last  twelve 
months  building  construction,  aided  by  the  Government  and  municipalities,  has 
been  very  extensive,  and  wherever  one  goes  can  be  seen  houses  newly  built  or  in 
course  of  erection.  This  building  activity  therefore  accounted  in  a  considerable 
measure  for  the  larger  demand  this  year  for  wallpapers. 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands  is  about  6,800,000. 

In  Holland  the  wallpapers  are  generally  fixed  right  on  to  the  walls.  In  the  case 
of  partitions  or  inner  walls  they  are  usually  of  brick  plastered  over  and  the  wall- 
papers  are  pasted  over  the  plaster.  With  regard  to  the  outer  walls,  however,  Holland 
is  so  damp,  both  underground  on  account  of  its  lowness  and  overhead  due  to  its  wet 
climate,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  moisture  oozing  through  the  walls  and  thereby 
attacking  the  wallpaper,  the  paper  is  often  spaced  from  the  walls  by  a  wooden  frame 
to  which  linen  or  canvass  is  stretched  and  on  which  the  wallpapers  are  placed. 

Before  the  war  paper-hanging  was  usually  done  once  a  year  in  many  houses 
when  spring  cleaning,  but  owing  to  war  conditions  and  the  high  prices  of  wallpaper 
this  practice  has  been  more  or  less  discontinued.  Papering  is  now  done  when  it 
appears  necessary. 

Wallpapers  are  used  much  more  extensively  in  Dutch  houses  than  paints  or 
calcimines,  although  the  latter  are  sometimes  used  in  office  buildings. 

SIZES  OF  WALLPAPER  REQUIRED 

AVallpaper  is  generally  imported  in  rolls  of  8  yards,  but  the  usual  Canadian 
practice  of  selling  wallpaper  in  rolls  of  16  yards  need  not  be  a  deterrent  to  its  sale, 
providing  the  designs  are  suitable  and  the  prices  and  terms  competitive.  People  are, 
however,  accustomed  to  buying  wallpaper  in  rolls  of  8  yards,  and  prices  are  based  on 
rolls  or  pieces  of  this  length,  so  it  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
desiring  to  cater  for  Dutch  or  Continental  requirements  to  sell  their  wallpapers  in 
8-yard  lengths. 

The  German  exporters  generally  supply  Dutch  importers  with  wallpaper  20 
inches  wide,  including  trimmings,  while  wallpaper  from  Great  Britain  is  usually 
22  inches  in  width. 

Borders  are  sold  in  pieces  of  8  yards. 

SUITABLE  DESIGNS  AND  COLOURS 

Even  with  the  precautions  used  in  fixing  the  wallpaper  to  the  walls  previously 
mentioned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  dampness  from  the  wallpaper,  so  that  one 
of  the  first  essentials  is  that  the  colours  should  be  good,  fast,  and  lasting. 

The  writer  has  gone  very  carefully  into  the  question  of  designs  and  colours  of 
wallpapers  and  borders  suitable  for  the  Dutch  market  in  comparison  with  those 
manufactured  and  used  in  Canada.  Several  sample  books  have  been  gone  through, 
experts  indicating  the  wallpapers  which  sell  best  in  Holland,  and  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  find  and  point  out  Canadian-made  wallpaper  which  would  meet  with 
the  requirements.  There  is,  however,  no  use  trying  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  Canadian  wallpapers  do  not  meet  the  desires  of  the  Dutch 
people  in  colour  and  design. 
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The  Canadian  wallpapers  are  naturally  made  principally  for  the  Canadian 
market,  but  the  tastes  of  the  Dutch  people  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  vogue 
in  the  Dominion.  The  tendency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  people  is  towards 
wallpapers  with  light  backgrounds  and  dainty  or  light-coloured  designs.  In  Holland, 
however,  they  prefer  dark  backgrounds  with  dark-coloured  designs.  In  many  cases 
they  like  the  designs  to  be  in  the  deeper  shades  of  darker  colours  and  often  wish  a 
mixture  of  a  number  of  colours  on  a  wallpaper,  in  most  cases  the  background  being 
dark.  The  Canadian  wallpapers  are  much  fainter  in  colour  than  those  supplied  to 
Holland  by  England  and  Germany.    The  demand  is  for  wallpaper  with  strong  colours. 

As  one  large  importer  mentioned  in  discussing  the  matter  of  colour  and  design, 
it  is  always  possible  to  pick  out  one  or  two  or  a  few  styles  of  wallpaper  from  a  book 
of  samples  which  will  sell  to  a  certain  extent  if  the  price  is  right,  but  speaking 
generally  the  Canadian  papers  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Dutch  market. 
The  criticism  has  also  been  received  that  Canadian  wallpapers  contain  too  much 
wood,  which  causes  them  to  turn  yellow  too  quickly,  especially  in  the  lighter  shades. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to  do  an 
extensive  and  lasting  business  in  Holland  to  produce  a  greater  variety  of  wallpapers 
of  a  colour  and  design  suitable  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  people  in  the  Netherlands. 

Three  sample  books  of  wallpaper  used  in  Holland  have  been  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

PRICES 

In  normal  times  the  medium-  and  better-class  wallpapers  had  a  large  sale,  but 
under  the  present  depressed  trading  conditions,  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  houses  being  built  are  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  dwellings,  there  is  a  big 
demand  for  the  cheaper  lines.  Germany  and  Belgium  are  therefore  doing  the  largest 
share  of  the  business,  as  their  low  exchanges  enable  them  to  quote  very  low  prices. 
A  comparison  has  recently  been  made  between  the  prices  from  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium and  those  from  Canada,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Canadian  quotations  are 
about  double  those  from  the  other  sources. 

As  an  example  of  comparative  prices,  a  cheaper  class  of  wallpaper  which  can 
be  delivered  c.i.f.  for  about  5  English  pence  (10  Canadian  cents  at  par)  can  be 
obtained  from  Germany  for  approximately  2  pence  (4  cents),  and  some  kinds  from 
Belgium  for  11  pence  (3  cents)  per  roll  of  8  yards.  A  cut  out  border  which  would 
be  sold  to  Holland  from  Canada  for  about  2.40  fl.  per  double  piece  of  16  yards,  and 
which  would  work  out  at  about  1.20  fl.,  or  approximately  2  shillings  (48  cents)  per  half 
roll  of  8  yards,  can  be  bought  from  Germany  and  Belgium  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
1  shilling  (24  cents)  per  roll  of  8  yards,  or  about  half  the  Canadian  price. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  the  prices  which  the  importers 
in  Holland  are  paying  for  the  cheaper  wallpapers  are  on  the  average  about  2  pence 
(4  Canadian  cents  at  par)  or  3  pence  (6  cents)  and  for  the  better  class  of  wallpapers 
from  6  pence  (12  cents)  to  1  shilling  (24  cents)  per  single  roll  of  8  yards  net.  It 
will  therefore  be  possible  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  tell  how  much  they  will 
have  to  reduce,  if  possible,  their  prices  in  order  to  compete  in  the  Dutch  market. 

One  importer  has  suggested  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  put  so  much  weight  into  their  cheaper  wallpapers,  a  suggestion  which,  if  adopted, 
might  help  them  to  reduce  their  prices. 

In  quoting  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a  wallpaper  or  border  is  suitable 
quite  large  orders  are  given  for  that  one  piece.  A  large  importer  mentioned  lately 
in  this  regard  that  if  a  border  is  suitable,  he  buys  200  or  300  and  perhaps  500  pieces 
of  the  one  -border,  while  in  the  case  of  the  cheaper  wallpapers  of  a  price  of  2  or  3 
pence,  if  a  piece  meets  the  requirements  he  orders  from  2,000  to  10,000  rolls  of  that 
piece  and  of  a  better-class  paper  ranging  in  prices  from  6d.  to  Is.,  his  purchases 
amount  to  from  300  to  500  rolls  of  a  suitable  piece.    The  German  exporters  will  not 
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now  give  any  discounts  off  their  quotations  for  wallpaper  to  be  used  in  sample  books 
as  their  prices  are  so  low,  but  the  English  exporters  give  50  per  cent  off  their 
regular  prices  for  the  wallpapers  to  be  used  for  sample  purposes.  It  would  there- 
fore  be  wise  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  do  likewise  as  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  have  the  wallpapers  shown  in  the  sample  books.  One  importer  alone  states  that 
hi  Bends  out  20,000  sample  books  of  wallpaper  a  year,  which  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  this  matter.  Gross  wholesale  prices  are  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
retail  prices. 

All  these  i'aets  can  he  taken  into  consideration  in  sending  quotations  for  wall- 
paper from  Canada. 

SELLING  ARRANGEMENTS 

Wallpapers  are  imported  in  Holland  mostly  by  the  wholesalers  and  are  then 
Bold  to  the  retailers.  As  Holland  is  a  small  country,  and  as  some  of  the  whole- 
salers do  a  large  business  and  have  a  good  connection  all  over  the  Netherlands,  it 
would  appear  best  from  investigations  to  appoint  one  of  these  large  wholesalers  sole 
agents  and  give  them  the  sole  selling  rights  in  Holland.  This  method  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  the  most  advisable  way  of  doing  business,  as  the  wholesalers  are  often 
unwilling  to  buy  unless  they  have  the  sole  rights  in  order  to  eliminate  competition 
in  the  specific  lines  as  the  size  of  Holland  makes  competition  intensive,  and  the  fact 
that  the  large  wholesaler  has  the  sole  right  creates  a  greater  interest  in  the  sale  and 
display  of  the  various  lines  of  wallpaper  made  by  the  specific  manufacturer  whom  he 
represents. 

Quotations  should  always  be  sent  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports  in  order  that  the  landed 
charges  may  be  computed  and  compared  with  those  from  other  sources.  Prices 
are  of  course  preferred  in  Dutch  currency,  but  English  money  values  are  well  known 
and  quotations  sent  in  that  currency  will  not  be  deterrent  to  trade.  If  necessary 
prices  can  be  submitted  in  Canadian  currency,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  money 
values  of  Canada  are  not  known. 

Most  business  in  wallpapers  is  done  on  a  basis  of  cash  in  30  days,  which  enables 
the  goods  to  be  received  and  examined  a  while  before  the  making  of  payment.  It 
wiU  therefore  be  best  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  give  such  terms,  after  of 
course  the  usual  inquiries  regarding  the  firm,  as  will  enable  the  paper  to  be  examined 
before  payment  is  required,  and  in  every  way  possible  to  compete  with  the  terms 
given  by  competing  countries.  At  the  commencement  of  the  business,  terms  as  well 
as  prices  are  of  considerable  importance,  but  when  the  trade  has  become  established 
and  the  firm  or  firms  have  become  known  and  confidence  has  been  developed,  these 
matters  are  not  of  such  importance  as  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements.  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  the  Continental  firms  have  the 
advantage  over  Canadian  concerns,  as  they  have  been  trading  together  for  years 
and  confidence  has  been  established,  but  if  Canadian  exporters  will  be  careful  about 
the  quality  of  the  wallpaper  shipped  and  keep  it  up  to  standard,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  samples  submitted,  as  well  as  being  liberal  at  first  as  to  terms,  it 
should  not  take  long  to  overcome  this  disadvantage. 

POINTS  OF  NOTE  IN  EXPORTING  WALLPAPERS  TO  HOLLAND 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation,  with  emphasis  in  brief,  of  some  of  the  points 
which  are  most  essential  in  the  development  of  a  trade  in  Canadian  wallpapers  in 
Holland:— 

(1)  Canadian  prices  will  have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  compete  in  the  Dutch 
market,  particularly  with  the  countries  which  have  a  low  exchange  at  present. 

(2)  For  cheaper  class  wallpapers  the  paper  need  not  be  so  heavy.  In  this  class 
of  wallpaper  the  original  prices  should  be  as  low  as  possible  as  the  freight  rates  tell 
more  heavily  on  them  than  on  the  higher  class  of  wallpapers. 
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(3)  The  backgrounds  of  the  Canadian  wallpapers  are  too  light  and  the  colours 
are  too  faint.  Dark  backgrounds  and  the  more  or  less  deeper  shades  of  the  darker 
colours  are  mostly  required. 

(4)  There  should  not  be  so  much  wood  in  the  paper  as  it  makes  the  wallpaper 
become  yellow  very  soon,  particularly  the  lighter  colours. 

(5)  Orders  supplied  should  be  equal  to  the  samples  submitted. 

(6)  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Putch  ports. 

(7)  Terms  should  be  liberal  and  if  possible  should  allow  of  an  examination  of  the 
goods  before  payment. 

(8)  The  designs  brought  on  the  Dutch  market  should  be  numerous,  varied  and 
made  according  to  the  Dutch  taste.  For  illustrations  of  the  requirements  see  the 
sample  books  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  information  will  enable  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  have  a  good  idea  of  the  situation  in  Holland  regarding  the  sale  of  wallpaper  and 
that  the  points  discussed  may  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  work  up  a  satis- 
factory trade.  In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  will  be  pleased  to  assist  Canadian  exporters  in  any  way  possible  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  in  wallpapers  to  the  Netherlands. 

PROSPECTS  OF  EXPORTING  POULTRY  TO  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  October  5,  1922. — As  arrangements  will  soon  have  to  be  made  for 
the  importation  of  poultry  for  the  Christmas  trade,  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  review 
the  situation.  In  spite  of  the  general  trade  depression,  the  importers  of  Manchester 
and  district  anticipate  a  big  demand  for  turkeys  and  chickens  during  the  month  of 
December.  Canadian  birds  have  for  many  years  past  reached  the  Manchester  market, 
and  their  quality  is  highly  appreciated.  For  some  reason  or  other,  probably  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  prices,  very  few  Canadian  turkeys  found  their  way  to 
the  market  of  this  city  last  season,  and  buyers  are  hoping  that  the  packers  of  Canada 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  regain  their  old  footing  here. 

WEIGHTS  DEMANDED 

Although  the  weights  in  demand  are  known  to  most  of  the  Canadian  packers, 
there  can  be  no  harm  done  by  restating  them  for  the  benefit  of  such  firms  as  may 
not  be  familiar  with  them. 

Turkeys  (cocks)  should  weigh  from  10  to  14  pounds,  and  hens  from  7  to  10 
pounds.  They  should  be  packed  in  separate  cases,  the  former  ten  to  the  case  and  the 
latter  fifteen  to  the  case. 

Chickens  should  run  from  %\  pounds  to  3£  pounds,  and  they  are  usually  packed 
twelve  birds  to  the  case.  Ducks  should  weigh  from  3  to  5  pounds,  and  ten  or  twelve 
should  be  packed  in  each  case.    All  birds  should  be  clean-plucked  and  bled. 

Apart  from  the  Christmas  trade,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  packers  of  the 
United  States  do  an  excellent  business  in  chickens  from  February  to  June.  It  is 
understood  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  meet  the  home  demand  from  its  domestic 
stocks  during  the  other  months  of  the  year. 

INQUIRY  FOR  TURKEYS 

One  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  consider  quotations  on  50,000  turkeys, 
and  invites  correspondence  from  packers.  Name  and  address  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN  AND  COMPETITION 

The  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1920  and  1921  were  only  one-third  of 
the  quantities  brought  in  during  1913,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  lack  of  supplies 
from  Russia,  which  country  furnished  119,948  cwt.  in  the  last-named  year,  compared 
with  66  cwt.  in  1920  and  nil  in  1921. 

The  total  imports  of  dead  poultry  in  1921  were  85,534  cwt.,  the  chief  countries 
of  origin  being:  United  States  of  America,  20,806  cwt.;  France,  17,568  cwt.;.  Austria 
and  Hungary,  10,234  cwt.  There  are  no  statistics  illustrative  of  Canada's  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  last  year.  In  1913,  however,  imports  from  that  source  were  350  cwt.; 
in  L919,  8,177  cwt.;  and  in  1920,  193  cwt.  Austria  exported  26,674  cwt.  in  1913,  and 
on  account  of  the  war  her  sales  fell  to  nil  until  1920,  in  which  year  they  were  1,396 
cwt..  rising  las1  year  to  the  weight  above  stated.  It  is  expected  that  Austria  and 
Hungary,  the  former  especially,  will  make  a  big  effort  to  regain  their  old  status  in 
the  Christmas  poultry  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exchange  rate  is  favour- 
able, ami  the  writer  is  assured  that  even  after  the  British  Customs  have  exacted  their 
shave  of  the  import  charges,  a  good  margin  of  profit  will  be  possible  to  the  importer. 
At  any  rate,  such  was  the  case  last  year  under  similar  conditions.  Last  season's 
conditions  were,  of  course,  phenomenal.  There  was  an  exceptionally  large  demand 
for  turkeys,  and  supplies  were  soon  cleared  out,  with  the  result  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  buy  a  turkey  in  Manchester  during  Christmas  week.  The  tail  end  of 
supplies  commanded  as  high  as  3s.  6d.  per  pound.  The  writer  is  assured  that  a  tiain 
load  of  Austrian  turkeys  which  arrived  in  England,  had  they  been  held  for  only 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  would  have  fetched  a  difference  of  £30,000 — such  was  the 
suddenness  of  the  rise  in  price.  Similar  conditions  are  not  likely  to  recur  this 
Christmas. 

MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  BELTING  IN  TIENTSIN 

A  market  for  leather  belting  exists  in  Tientsin,  says  the  London  Times  Trade 
S  plement.  The  Chinese  prefer  leather  belting  for  use  in  cotton  mills.  Other 
kinds  of  belting  may  give  good  service  on  straight  drives,  but  not  where  shifting  is 
required.  For  this  reason  rubber  or  substitute  belting,  although  cheaper  than  leather, 
has  been  practically  eliminated  from  mills.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  of 
belting  are  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  in  the  order  named. 

SALE  OF  MARKS  ABROAD 

Some  extraordinary  figures  have  been  published  in  the  United  States  on  the 
authority  of  the  New  York  World  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  German  currency 
which  has  been  purchased  by  speculators  in  that  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  estimated  that  since  the  war  America  has  invested  £240,000,000  in  German  papec 
money,  worth  to-day  £14,000,000.  British  losses  due  to  the  same  cause  are  estimated 
by  this  authority  at  £170,000,000. 


PAPER  PRICES  IN  GERMANY 

As  an  example  of  the  frequent  increases  in  prices  in  Germany,  there  is  shown 
below  the  quotations  (per  100  kilos)  for  print  paper  on  the  first  of  the  months  named 
(says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports) : — 

1914 — January   21 

1919 —  January   54 

1920 —  January   195 

1921 —  January   300 

1922—  January   700 

February   730 

March   825 

April   1,280 

May   1,590 

June   1.650 

July   2,000 

August   2,770 
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STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  October  2,  1922. — So  far  as  the  staple  industry  of  Lancashire  is 
concerned,  the  beginning  of  October  has  witnessed  much  depression  and  not  a  little 
gloom  among  the  millowners  and  in  the  textile  trade  generally.  During  the  last  few 
months  a  succession  of  predictions  of  the  near  advent  of  a  trade  revival  has  failed 
to  honour  the  prophets.  No  sooner  is  a  gleam  of  returning  prosperity  in  sight  than 
some  unexpected  cloud  dims  the  horizon,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  sky 
becomes  once  more  overcast.  This  time  the  cloud  has  risen  in  the  Near  East. 
Further,  the  report,  just  issued,  of  the  Indian  Fiscal  Commission,  favouring  protec- 
tion, has  disappointed  the  merchants  who  were  anticipating  a  revival  of  business  with 
India,  a  market  that  has  been  of  so  much  value  to  Lancashire  in  past  years. 

The  Cotton  Spinners'  Federation  obtained  last  week  a  majority  of  over  80  per 
cent  in  favour  of  closing  the  members'  mills  during  two  days  of  each  week.  A  start 
was  made  last  Saturday,  and  the  said  mills  were  also  closed  to-day  (Monday).  To 
avoid  misapprehension,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  not  all  the  mills  in  Lanca- 
shire by  any  means  are  affected  by  the  above  federation's  policy  and  action.  It  is 
understood  that  "  numerically  the  federation  only  represents  a  fraction  of  the  trade, 
and  that  fraction  includes  the  spinners  of  Egyptian  cotton,  who  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  short-time  decision."  This  explanation  is  necessary,  as  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial  explains,  lest  buyers  abroad  should  think  that  "  the  whole 
trade  is  acting  together,"  and  that  Lancashire  "  is  losing  heart,  and  can  only  keep 
its  head  above  water  by  organizing  plans  to  force  up  prices." 

OTHER  TRADES  OF  THE  DISTRICT 

Since  the  last  monthly  report  on  the  state  of  trade  was  despatched  by  the  writer 
for  publication  in  this  journal,  no  changes  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the 
chemical,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  timber,  engineering,  and  other  trades  of  the  district; 
consequently,  notes  upon  the  subject  would  be  of  little  interest  to  Canadian  business 
men. 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  PRODUCE 

The  produce  and  provision  trades  have  no  special  activities  to  report.  The 
demand  for  canned  meats  and  canned  fish  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  number 
of  cases  of  illness,  said  to  be  due  to  "  poisonous  food,"  recently  reported  in  the  press. 
Current  prices  of  certain  produce  in  which  Canada  is  interested  are  as  follows: — 

Butter — Quotations  for  Danish  are  from  225s.  to  228s.;  Finnish,  221s.  to  223s.; 
best  quality  Irish  creamery,  206s.  to  210s.  Cheese — Spot  prices  for  white  and 
coloured  Canadian,  94s.  to  96s.  Bacon — Irish,  154s.  to  162s.;  Danish,  154s.  to  158s.; 
Swedish,  146s.  to  152s.;  Dutch,  134s.  to  142s.;  and  Canadian,  135s.  to  141s.  Eggs — 
Irish  extra  selected,  25s.;  ordinary,  24s.;  Danish,  18  pounds  25s.  to  26s.,  16  pounds 
24s.;  English  new-laid,  29s.  to  30s. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE 

The  improvement  in  the  general  economic  condition  of  Chile  increased  during 
'July  and  August,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Both  imports  and 
exports  are  increasing,  while  stocks  of  imported  goods  now  practically  balance 
demands.  Considerable  activity  is  noticeable  in  the  inquiry  for  cotton  goods,  iron, 
and  steel.  The  flour-milling  industry  needs  osnaburgs;  2,515,000  yarde  were  imported 
this  year,  all  coming  from  the  United  States.  British  boot  polishes  are  in  favour. 
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SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  ASH  HAY  RAKES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Glasgow,  September  29,  1022. — Attached  is  a  rough  drawing  of  an  all-wood  ash 
hay  rake  which  a  prominent  woodenware  importer  desires  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  quote  upon.  The  width  of  the  rake  is  29  inches,  there  being  twelve  wooden  teeth 
of  fr-inch  diameter  with  a  projection  of  3  inches.    Handles  should  be  6  feet  long  and 
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of  a  full  diameter  of  \\  inches.  Canadian  manufacturers  are  requested  to  quote  for 
these  ash  hay  rakes  with  one,  two,  and  three  bows.  The  attached  drawing  is  of  one 
having  three  bows.  They  should  be  packed  10  dozen  to  the  case,  and  time  will  be 
given  to  manufacture  them  provided  shipment  can  be  made  by  February  1,  1923. 
The  same  importer  was  unable  to  get  an  order  for  1,200  dozen  last  year  owing  to 
inability  to  make  delivery  on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  he  is  there- 
fore calling  for  quotations  early  this  year  in  order  to  be  prepared.  A  sample  1  foot 
in  length  of  the  handle  should  be  forwarded  with  quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow  to  the 
Ci  nadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
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PORT  OF  AVONMOUTH  AND  CANADIAN  CATTLE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  September  12,  1922.— The  possibilities  of  reopening  trade  in  Canadian 
cattle  at  the  port  of  Avonmouth— that  is,  Bristol— has  interested  a  Plymouth  firm 
of  cattle  salesmen,  wholesale  butchers,  and  Government  contractors,  who  have  had 
previous  association  with  the  Canadian  cattle  trade.  They,  state  that  they  have 
written  to  shippers  in  Canada,  but  have  failed  to  find  contract,  and  are  most  anxious 
to  do  so.  A  trade  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  in  regard  to  this  firm.  Their  experience  in  the  Canadian  trade 
dates  back  prior  to  1908,  the  year  of  the  last  shipment  to  Bristol.  They  stated  to 
the  writer  that  "times  and  customs  have  changed  during  the  past  years  and  with 
the  advent  of  huge  importations  of  cloth  meats,  our  contemporaries  have  passed  out 
of  the  business,  and  we  claim  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  West  of  England 
as  cattle  salesmen  and  wholesale  butchers  exclusively.  If  Canadian  farmers'  organiza- 
tions or  shippers  decide  to  reopen  business  at  Bristol,  we  would  be  willing  and  ready 
to  co-operate  with  them,  and  would  do  our  utmost  to  make  the  venture  a  mutual 
success.    We  invite  suggestions  from  them." 

Bristol  can,  at  the  present,  it  is  stated,  accommodate  700  cattle  weekly,  and 
this  firm  claim  they  could  deal  with  that  number,  or  more. 

FAT  CATTLE 

If  Bristol  is  to  be  reopened  as  a  port  for  Canadian  fat  cattle,  an  organization 
must  be  set  up  for  distribution  purposes,  and  the  present  time  and  offer  seems  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  take,  in  view  of  the  unfortunate  experience  of  an  Alberta 
rancher,  so  that  better  realizations  can  be  made.  This  firm  state  that  "  there  should 
be  no  necessity  to  depend  on  local  Bristol  support  for  sale  of  animals  on  the  hoof, 
notwithstanding  that  that  method  is  most  economical.  We  could  guarantee,  failing 
their  disposal  in  the  way  indicated,  that  they  could  be  slaughtered,  chilled,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  west  and  south  of  England  and  London  markets  with  equal 
facilities  and  correspondingly  less  freight  (that  is  inland  railway  freight  in  Eng- 
land) than  from  some  other  ports."  The  offal  and  by-products  could  also  be  handled 
by  the  same  firm,  who  state  that  the  general  outlook  has  been  more  encouraging  for 
the  cattle  firms  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  fat  cattle  required  are  any  sorts  that  are  fat.  Plain  cattle,  they  claim,  are 
not  a  ready  sale.  They  propose  to  deal  with  them  at  a  port  of  landing;  slaughtering 
them,  and  distributing  their  meat  and  offal  on  a  brokerage  basis;  sell  by  public 
auction  or  purchase  outright  at  sight.  They  prefer  the  port  of  Avonmouth  to  any 
other  British  port  on  account  of  the  lower  freight  and  rail  charges.  For  example, 
they  state  that  "  the  meat  rates  to  the  chief  meat  market,  Smithfield,  London,  are 
44s.  2d.  per  ton  as  against  Liverpool  to  Smithfield  56s.  per  ton." 

In  regard  to  financing  the  operation,  as  far  as  they  are  prepared  to  go  is  to  put 
forward  guarantees  which  would  create  confidence  in  this  department.  These  they 
say  they  would  forward  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  They  desire  to  get  in  touch 
with  firms  or  cattle  exporters  so  far  as  fat  cattle  is  concerned,  for  the  port  of  Avon- 
mouth. 

STORE    STEERS    AND  SHEEP 

In  the  event  of  legislation  for  the  removal  of  the  present  embargo  being  passed, 
this  firm  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  brighter  prospects  of  a  remunerative  nature 
in  store  cattle  and  sheep.  They  claim  that  the  West  of  England  is  nationally  short 
of  "good  aged"  cattle  and  sheep  for  feeding  purposes.  They  say  that  British  fat 
beef  prices  are  something  of  an  anomaly,  and  that  they  are  much  too  extreme  to  be 
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durable.  Canadian  shippers  are  probably  aware  that  the  wholesale  prices  of  Cana- 
dian beef  are  Erom  IM.  bo  10d.  per  pound  (September  G,  1922)  for  sides;  whereas 
corresponding  cloth  Bides  run  from  5d.  to  7d.  per  pound.  In  pre-war  days  the  differ- 
ent rarely  exceeded  2d,  per  pound,  and  the  extra  quality  imported  (English  killed) 
was  on  a  par  with  our  best  native  beef,  it  is  stated.  Therefore,  they  anticipate  a 
ready  Bale  for  stores  it'  prices  are  not  too  high.  They  state  that  all  classes  over  two 
years  of  age  will  find  a  ready  market. 

The  same  firm  is  also  interested  in  both  fat  and  store  sheep. 

FORMER   SHIPMENTS  TO  BRISTOL 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commercial  Superintendent  to  the  port  of  Bristol, 
statistics  of  Canadian  cattle  (for  slaughter)  to  Bristol  over  a  period  of  years  from 
1801  to  L908,  since  which  date  there  has  been  no  resumption,  are  as  follows:  1891, 
6,542;  1892,  7,992;  1893,  8,338;  1894,  5,008;  1895,  6,826;  1896,  7,103;  1897,  8,220; 
L898,  9,848;  1899,8,749;  1900,10,057;  1901,7,598;  1902,8,463;  1903,  6,997;  1904, 
7,725;  1905,7,889;  1906,5,252;  1907,8,884;  and  1908,  7,139. 

Mr.  Koss- Johnson,  general  manager  of  the  docks,  puts  the  position  as  follows: 
••  The  obstacle  so  far  as  we  know  is  simply  a  matter  of  commercial  touch  between 
shippers  of  cattle  on  the  other  side  and  a  distributive  agency  on  this  side.  The 
Bristol  and  district  butchers  are  anxious  to  have  the  cattle,  and  this  would  be  only 
a  portion  of  the  possible  market,  seeing  that  transport  charges  from  Bristol  to  Smith- 
field  market,  London,  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales,  are  substantially  less 
than  from  the  much  farther  removed  port  of  Birkenhead.  The  Birmingham  market 
should  also  be  a  factor.  The  only  reason  that  in  former  years  the  trade  fell  off  was, 
I  gather,  that  distribution  was  circumscribed  in  too  small  a  local  area.  Now  that 
people  are  coming  forward  on  this  side  with  the  offer  to  receive  and  distribute  cattle 
via  Bristol  (Avonmouth  docks)  on  a  wider  basis,  there  certainly  seems  ground 
for  renewed  consideration  on  the  part  of  stock  raisers  and  shippers  on  the  other 
side/' 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  actual  prevailing  conditions  for  the  reception  of  cattle, 
the  general  manager  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  following  data :  "  Physic- 
ally Avonmouth  docks  are  adapted  to  receive  the  traffic.  The  lairs  as  they  stand 
have  recently,  in  anticipation  of  renewed  business,  been  renovated  to  the  extent  of 
dealing  with  cargoes  of  300  head  of  cattle  forthwith,  including  approved  slaughter 
houses,  chill  rooms,  and  usual  accessories.  The  situation  is  arranged  so  that  the 
cattle  run  straight  over  the  quay  side  into  the  lairs,  while  from  slaughter  houses 
and  chill  rooms  the  meat  is  mechanically  conveyed  on  hooks  direct  to  the  railway 
meat  vans  close  alongside.  Consignments  for  London  are  conveyed  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  over  lines  running  to  an  underground  station  beneath  Smithfield 
market,  from  which  station  the  meat  is  elevated  direct  to  the  market  stalls.  The  full 
capacity  of  our  lairage  accommodation  is  about  900  head,  and  an  increase  of  the 
renovation  from  the  figure  of  300  named  above  up  to  750  head  could  be  taken  in 
hand  and  made  ready  in  an  estimated  period  of  six  weeks." 


MINERAL  PROSPECTS  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Mr.  Lester  H.  Ower,  a  geologist,  who- was  seconded  for  service  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  Honduras  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
colony,  has  reported  that  under  present  conditions  the  prospects  of  finding  petroleum 
there  are  not  worth  considering;  in  the  case  of  metallic  minerals,  he  has  not  found 
anything  of  value.  He  advocates  the  opening  up  of  trails  towards  the  ridges  to  650 
-quare  miles  of  grazing  lands,  and,  if  such  a  step  is  justified,  the  construction  of  a 
tramway  to  the  timber  and  agricultural  lands  (Times  Trade  Supplement). 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
The  Union's  Half-year  Trade 

Cape  Town,  September  14,  1922. — The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  into 
British  South  Africa  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  £23,007,447,  showing 
a  drop  in  value  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of 
£6,585,296.  The  British  Empire's  share  of  the  1922  half-year  trade  was  £15,159,893, 
or  65-9  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  63-4  per  cent  the  previous  half- 
year.  The  total  for  foreign  countries  was  £7,847,554,  or  34-1  per  cent  of  the  total, 
a  drop  from  last  year  of  2-5  per  cent.  Imports  from  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  dropped  to  less  than  one-half  of  their  trade  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921, 
which  was  also  a  year  of  decreased  trade,  as  compared  with  the  year  1920,  for  both 
countries.  Shipments  from  Canada  since  June,  however,  have  increased  consider- 
ably, and  all  indications  point  to  a  continued  increase. 

India  and  Ceylon  are  the  only  overseas  British  countries  which  have  increased 
their  value  of  export  to  South  Africa. 

In  the  group  of  foreign  countries  showing  an  increase  of  trade  this  year,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  are  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  import  values  from  the  latter  country  increased  from  £504,513  last  year  to 
£1,315,596  for  the  first  half-year's  trade  this  year,  or  5-7  per  cent  of  the  aggregate, 
leaving  a  balance  of  28-4  per  cent  for  all  other  foreign  countries9  and  69-9  per  cent 
to  the  British  Empire. 

All  other  sources  of  supply  to  South  Africa  from  foreign  countries  have  shown 
a  decrease  this  year  in  exports  to  the  Union.  The  countries  showing  a  big  drop 
are  the  United  States  (from  £5,406,513  to  £2,646,968);  Holland  (from  £398,016  to 
£225,234) ;  Dutch  East  Indies  (from  £450,778  to  £307,445) ;  Sweden  (from  £714,558 
to  £364,180) ;  and  Japan  (from  £424,950  to  £333,017). 

Some  of  the  commodities  showing  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  value  of  import 
are:  brushware,  cotton  duck,  cbrdage  and  rope,  corks  and  bungs,  drugs  and  chemicals, 
electric  cable  and  wires,  electric  wiring  and  cooking  apparatus,  electric  motors  and 
parts,  transformers  and  other  electrical  material,  enamelware,  furniture,  bedsteads 
(metal),  school  furniture,  glass  bottles  and  jars,  axles,  bolts  and  nuts,  cutlery,  wire 
nails,  stoves,  hardware,  hose  conveying,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
mechanics'  tools,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  (except  machinery),  lampware,  machin- 
ery (general),  boots  and  shoes,  paints  and  varnishes,  wallpaper,  newsprint  (flat  and 
reel),  other  printing  paper  and  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  stationery,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, saddlers'  and  shoemakers'  materials,  cart  and  carriage  material,  bicycles,  all 
other  vehicles  except  motor  cars,  wood  and  timber,  all  other  except  teak,  floorings 
and  ceilings. 

Increases  are  in  evidence  under  the  headings  of  cotton  piece  goods,  hosiery, 
underwear,  flour,  wheat,  preserved  fish,  oatmeal,  bacon  and  hams,  tinned  meats, 
pickles  and  sauces,  golden  syrup,  tinned  vegetables,  corsets,  fencing  wire,  fence  iron 
standards,  sewing  machines,  felt  and  straw  hats,  soap  (common,  toilet  and  extract 
powders),  motor  cars  (increase  in  quantity  over  800  cars,  decrease  in  total  value 
£9,900),  wood,  flooring  and  ceiling  (increase  in  quantity  about  375,000  cubic  feet, 
drop  in  value  £30,000). 

Present  Business  Conditions 

The  favourable  points  to  be  noted  are  reports  from  the  agricultural  districts  of 
continued  good  climatic  conditions,  especially  for  wheat,  the  settled  labour  conditions 
on  the  Band,  and  the  growth  in  volume  of  the  retail  trade  in  many  centres — especially 
in  the  coastal  towns.  This  has  not,  as  yet,  spread  to  Johannesburg,  where  business 
is  still  very  restricted.     The  money  coming  into  circulation  there  is  largely  used 
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in  liquidating  obligations  incurred  during  the  strike  period  and  new  purchases 
are  perforce  reduced  to  a  minimum.  With  a  larger  measure  of  stability  in  prices  of 
the  overseas  manufacturing  concerns,  accompanied  by,  in  a  few  cases  (e.g.,  timber 
and  hardware),  an  actual  stiffening  of  prices,  wholesale  merchants  are  commenc- 
ing to  indent  with  greater  confidence.  Engineering  supplies,  building  material, 
dry  goods  and  clothing,  and  confectionery,  are  notably  active.  In  other  lines  business 
is  very  dull,  and  little  change  can  be  noted. 

Industrial  Census 

The  first  preliminary  and  unaudited  results  of  the  sixth  industrial  census  of 
the  Union  taken  in  1922,  in  respect  of  the  period  1920-21,  have  now  been  published 
I'.v  the  Office  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Taking  all  industries  as  a  whole,  the  fol- 
lowing increases  over  the  figures  for  1919-20  are  recorded:  Number  of  establish- 
ments,  L16;  number  of  employees,  4,318;  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages, £2,787 ; 
value  of  fuel  and  materials  used,  £4,404;  and  gross  value  of  output,  £5,388.  There 
was  a  decrease  of  £2,380  in  the  total  value  of  South  African  materials  used.  The 
number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  treatment  of  food  and 
drink,  etc.,  has  increased  by  60,  whilst  those  producing  clothing,  textiles,  etc.,  show 
a  decrease  of  38.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  increases  noted  in  employees,  salaries 
and  wages  paid,  fuel  and  material  used,  and  value  of  output  is  accounted  for  by  a 
largely  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  railway  workshops  and,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  in  the  building  industry. 

Trade,  Industries  and  Production  of  South  Africa 

This  office  has  just  been  supplied  with  a  complimentary  copy  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  report  compiled  for  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Francis  Harrison,  F.S.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  London  (price  10s.  6d.).  It  is  a  review  of  the 
trade,  industries  and  production  of  British  South  Africa,  and  gives  evidence  of 
careful  compilation  and  much  useful  information  for  British  manufacturers.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  author  is  in  agreement  with  many  points  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  various  reports  emanating  from  this  office  on 
the  necessity  for  suitable  representation  and  general  trading  advices,  and  in  this 
connection,  from  knowledge  of  what  has  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  interested  Canadian  firms  who  have 
kept  the  departmental  journal  on  file,  or  at  least  such  portions  of  it  as  made  refer- 
ence to  the  special  commodities  they  handle,  have  in  evidence  at  all  times  a  running 
commentary  on  their  possibilities  for  trade  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Mining  Industry 

The  Annual  (1921)  Report  of  the  Government  Mining  Engineer,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  affords  some  interesting  information  for  Canadian  industrialists. 
It  is  submitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Minister  by  the  Secretary  for  Mines  and 
Industries,  who  reviews  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  recent  industrial  disputes 
which  are  now  being  inquired  into  by  a  commission,  and  makes  the  statement  that 
"  in  the  meantime  the  mines  are  working  almost  normally  and  the  reorganization 
affected  has  reduced  working  costs  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  low-grade  mines 
to  carry  on."  In  addition,  he  points  out  that  efficiency  and  yet  more  efficiency  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  a  collapse  of  the  gold-mining  industry  is  to  be  prevented. 

From  the  tables  submitted  in  the  report,  it  appears  that  prospecting  and  mining 
for  gold  and  base  metals  throughout  the  Union,  despite  the  business  depression  and 
financial  stress,  have  been  maintained  at  a  very  fair  level,  which  speaks  volumes  for 
the  confidence  displayed  in  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country. 

Copper. — With  regard  to  copper,  the  Missina  mine,  which  ceased  production  in 
1920  owing  to  lack  of  capital  and  inability  to  produce  at  less  than  £80  per  ton,  was 
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recently  faced  with  the  necessity  for  closing  down.  At  the  time  of  writing  an 
arrangement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the  Government  and  the  company  whereby 
the  company  will  be  enabled  to  resume  normal  operations  at  least  until  the  copper 
requirements  for  the  contemplated  Natal  railway  electrification  and  other  schemes 
have  been  satisfied,  when  it  is  hoped  the  company  will  be  tided  over  the  present  crisis 
and  that  an  improvement  in  the  market  condition  and  cost  of  production  will  enable 
it  to  carry  on  at  a  profit.  Under  the  arrangement  the  company  will  be  granted 
certain  exemptions  from  the  Mines  and  Works  Eegulations,  in  so  far  as  is  compatible 
with  safety.  With  a  view  to  economy  of  working,  a  preference  of  £5  per  ton  will  be 
granted  by  the  Railway  Administration  to  South  African  producers  of  copper  tender- 
ing for  its  requirements. 

Coal  mining. — During  this  year,  owing  to  the  serious  drop  in  the  world's  price 
of  coal,  this  industry  has  suffered  a  severe  setback.  Costs  of  production  had  to  be 
reduced  if  South  Africa  hoped  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  export  and  bunker  trade. 
To  this  end  a  reduction  of  railage  rates  was  obtained  from  the  Railway  Administra- 
tion, but  the  effort  at  reduction  of  wages  only  resulted  in  a  disastrous  strike.  This 
is  also  being  dealt  with  by  the  before-mentioned  commission. 

Diamonds. — The  mines  produced  653,241  carats,  estimated  at  67s.  4d.  per  carat, 
as  against  2,312,436  carats  at  106s.  3d.  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  alluvial  fields 
produced  147,637  carats  at  121s.  2d.  as  against  221,460  carats  at  220s.  6d.  for  1920. 
In  view  of  the  extremely  limited  demand  for  diamonds,  the  big  producers  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  production  on  the  Kimberley  mines,  and  the  Southwest  African 
producers  closed  down. 

The  number  of  alluvial  diggers  in  the  alluvial  fields  was  4,041  in  January,  1922, 
as  compared  with  5,636  in  January,  1921,  the  departure  of  some  1,600  diggers  to  other 
walks  of  life  being  reflected  in  the  reduced  output.  This  consequently  has  had  a 
noticeable  effect  on  the  Union's  trade  generally. 

Mineral  reservations. — Under  the  Transvaal  law,  a  settler  holding  lands  with  a 
Government  reservation  of  mines  and  minerals  cannot  at  present  prospect  them 
either  by  himself  or  his  nominee,  but  must  throw  open  his  farm  to  the  general  public 
if  the  minerals  are  to  be  worked,  and  must,  in  addition,  indemnify  the  Government 
against  any  loss  he  may  suffer  from  the  public  prospecting  on  his  holding.  Natur- 
ally, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  settler  to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement,  and 
many  potential  fields  are  thus  withheld  from  working  and  mining  development 
retarded.  It  is  understood  that  this  phase  of  the  industry  will  receive  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  at  an  early  date. 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  OF  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  29,  1922. — The  manufacture  of  textiles  in  Brazil 
has  been  developing  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Some  of  the  largest  companies  have 
been  flourishing  establishments  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  industry 
is  principally  cotton.  As  Brazil  is  a  tropical  and  semi-tropical  country,  woollen 
fabrics  are  not  used  to  any  great  extent  except  in  the  winter  in  the  most  southerly 
states.  Light  tropical  woollen  and  worsted  suitings  are  of  course  worn  in  all  the 
large  centres  by  the  upper  classes.  The  consumption  of  this  class  of  goods  is  very 
considerable  and  is  increasing,  as  is  also  the  use  of  silk  textiles  among  the  upper 
classes. 

Local  conditions  during  the  war  acted  as  a  great  stimulus  to  this  already  firmly 
established  industry.  The  fact  that  European  competition  was  non-existent  during 
this  period  p»esented  opportunities  which  permitted  experimental  work  not  only 
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without  toss  bu1  at  a  profit.  The  market  readily  absorbed  preliminary  imperfect 
productions  at  B  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  This  golden  opportunity  of  developing 
borne  industry  was  ao1  allowed  to  slip  by.  In  1913  Brazil  imported  textiles  to  the 
extent  of  15,000  tons.  From  this  date  imports  have  gradually  decreased  until  for  the 
year  L920  they  bad  fallen  to  4,867  tons  with  a  value  of  £5,899,290;  and  for  the  year 
L921,  to  2,016  tons  valued  at  £1,994,401.  The  reasons  for  the  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance  of  foreign  competition  are  twofold.  First,  the  inability  of  Europe  to 
supply  the  market  during  the  war,  which  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  home 
industry:  and  second,  the  high  tariff  together  with  the  depreciation  of  the  Brazilian 
milreis. 

TEXTILES  STATISTICS 

Statistics  for  1919  give  the  number  of  mills  at  202;  spindles,  1,500,722;  hands 
employed,  78,000;  bales  of  cotton  of  180  kilos,  (about  400  pounds)  used,  600,000.  Con- 
sidering the  growth  of  several  mills  since  this  date,  some  authorities  consider  that  there 
are  now  probably  2,000,000  spindles  in  operation  with  an  employment  of  100,000 
hands.  Comparisons  with  Canada  and  Argentina,  according  to  figures  for  1919,  give 
the  following  interesting  figures: — 

Bales  of 

Mills  Spindles  Cotton  Employees 

Brazil   202  1,500,722  600,000  78,186 

Canada   44  1,367,941  158,350  18,965 

Argentina   1  20,000  not  given  1,600 

While  these  figures  must  remain  only  approximate,  yet  they  are  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  how  Brazil  is  progressing  as  an  industrial  country.  In  the  monthly 
list  of  stock  quotations  twenty-four  textile  companies  are  shown  as  having  a  paid-up 
capital  of  145,000  contos  and  a  reserve  fund  of  89,000  contos.  The  present  value  of 
the  conto  is  $125.  These  figures  would  therefore  be  equivalent  at  present  exchange 
to  paid-up  capital,  $18,125,000;  reserve  fund,  $11,125,000. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  textiles  is  the  Companhia  America  Fabril.  This 
company  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  32,000  contos,  and  declared  at  its  annual  meeting 
(September  14,  1922)  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  for  the  six  months  ending  June  of 
this  year. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Brazil  has  been  carried  on  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Brazilian  modern  history.  During  the  American  Revolution,  Brazil 
became  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  raw  cotton  for  Great  Britain  and  the  remainder 
of  Europe.  Scientific  methods  employed,  however,  have  not  kept  pace  with  those  of 
other  countries,  and  consequently  of  late  years  Brazil  has  fallen  out  of  the  running 
in  the  supply  for  world  markets.  Her  annual  production  is  less  than  one  million 
bags  of  100  kilos.  The  quality  of  the  fibre  of  Brazilian  raw  cotton  cannot  be  excelled 
in  any  other  country  except  in  one  or  two  instances  where  other  cottons  have  a 
slightly  longer  fibre.  Notwithstanding  its  quality,  Brazilian  cotton  does  not  grade 
with  the  best  according  to  European  standards.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Instead  of  gathering  the  cotton  several  times  during  the  harvest  season,  it  is  only 
gathered  when  all  of  it  is  ripe,  much  of  the  cotton  thereby  having  already  fallen 
on  the  ground.  This  method  is  adopted  in  order  to  cut  down  labour  costs,  but  the 
result  is  that  the  cotton  becomes  very  dirty.  The  raw  cotton  when  taken  to  the  gin 
consists  of  all  qualities  and  lengths  of  fibre.  Seed  for  sowing  is  purchased  here  by 
the  planter.  As  it  is  not  selected,  all  kinds  of  cotton  grow  up  together.  These  faults, 
however,  will  in  time  right  themselves.  The  advantage  of  employing  modern  methods 
has  become  known  in  some  centres  and  improvement  has  shown  itself.  It  should 
not  therefore  be  long  before  seed  is  properly  selected  and  more  care  taken  in  culti- 
vation and  picking.  The  Government  is  studying  this  question  and  has  established 
experimental  stations  in  the  cotton  zones. 
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COTTON  IMPORTATIONS 

Practically  all  the  cotton  produced  in  Brazil  is  used  in  national  production. 
Importations  of  cotton  (washed,  combed,  and  cotton  wool)  for  1913  amounted  to 
fifty-nine  tons,  while  for  1921  it  had  fallen  to  three  tons.  The  importation  of  cotton 
yarn  and  thread,  except  of  the  finer  counts  such  as  combed,  gassed  and  mercerized 
yarns,  single  and  twofold,  from  60's  upwards,  will  gradually  decrease.  These  fine 
counts  can  be  and  are  spun  here,  but  either  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply 
or  the  cost  of  production  is  proportionately  higher  and  thereby  less  lucrative  than 
the  lower  numbers.  Where  mills  are  really  specializing  in  fine  yarns  the  production 
is  good  and  the  out-turn  very  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view.  The  importation 
of  cotton  thread  has  fallen  from  1,350  tons  in  1913  to  300  tons  in  1921.  All  standard 
sizes  are  made  here  from  national  cotton  by  the  Companhia  Brazileira  de  Linhas 
para  Coser,  a  company  in  which  J.  &  P.  Coats  are  interested.  No  threads  similar 
to  those  which  this  company  manufactures  are  now  imported.  These  threads  are  of 
course  largely  for  household  purposes.  All  textile  manufacturers  spin  their  own 
yarn,  and,  in  fact,  each  factory  commences  and  finishes  its  own  product  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  includes  all  grades  from  coarse  unbleached  to  dyed 
and  printed  voiles  of  single  and  twofold  warps,  delicate  mercerized  fancies  with 
satin  stripes  and  a  multidude  of  other  designs.  Retailers  state  that  some  of  these 
latter  cannot  be  improved  upon  by  even  those  of  best  English  quality.  Cotton  for 
bed  sheeting,  while  not  considered  as  good  as  British,  is  made  to  suit  the  local  taste. 
It  is  made  of  yarn  of  not  too  fine  a  count  nor  too  hard  a  twist.  The  material  is 
therefore  soft.  Cotton  flannelette  excels  the  British  and  Japanese.  Other  textiles 
such  as  drills,  fustians,  honeycomb  and  turkish  towelling,  quilts,  shirtings,  handker- 
chiefs, are  also  well  made  and  of  first  quality.  The  writer  visited  one  factory 
employing  over  5,000  hands  where  up-to-date  machinery  is  continually  replacing 
that  which  is  not  so  modern.  The  visit  commenced  with  the  cleaning  and  spinning 
of  the  yarn  and  ended  where  the  finished  product  was  made  into  delicate  embroidery, 
or  stamped  into  ten  coloured  cretonnes. 

HOSIERY  MANUFACTURES 

All  kinds  of  hosiery  are  manufactured  in  Brazil  from  coarse  cotton  to  the 
better  class  mercerized,  artificial  silk  and  pure  silk.  A  very  small  quantity  is  made 
of  fine  wool.  Local  manufacturers  seem  to  have  specialized  in  knitted  silk  hosiery 
and  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  excellent  article.  Some  of  these  have  cotton 
feet  and  tops,  some  are  plain,  while  others  have  the  latest  designs  in  openwork.  The 
quality  is  excellent,  and  one  large  retail  merchant  whom  the  writer  interviewed 
stated  that  American,  British,  and  French  makes  could  not  pay  the  100  per  cent  duty 
and  compete  with  the  national  product.  Glove-silk  hosiery  cannot  be  sold  to  any 
extent.    The  public  demands  close-fitting  elastic  material. 

CARPETS  AND  PIECE  GOODS 

Carpets  are  not  manufactured  in  Brazil,  as  owing  to  the  hot  climate  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand.  The  clear  and  sanitary  polished  floor  covered  by  a  mat  or  rug  is 
in  vogue.  The  total  importation  of  wool  tapestry  and  carpets  for  the  year  1921  was 
slightly  over  100  tons.  This  importation  is  not  decreasing,  and  Canadian  manufac- 
turers should  endeavour  to  obtain  a  portion  of  this  trade.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
piece  goods  has  reached  a  fairly  high  standard  of  perfection  so  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, only  high-class  light  tropical  British  suitings  come  in  without  opposition.  This 
is  shown  in  concrete  form  by  the  fact  that  in  1913  the  importation  of  woollen  piece 
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goods  amounted  to  1,249  tons,  while  for  1921  it  was  only  one-quarter  of  this  amount. 
The  present  low  value  of  the  milreis  has  been  a  great  boon  to  manufacturers  as  it 
baa  acted  as  an  additional  protective  tariff.  If  the  milreis  were  to  go  back  to  its 
normal  value  approximating  30  cents,  national  production  would  begin  to  feel  the 
effects  of  British  competition  unless  an  addition  were  made  to  the  tariff. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS 

Great  Britain  seems  to  control  the  market  in  light  tropical  worsteds  and  Scotch 
tweeds.  There  is  a  market  for  Canadian  light  weight  homespuns  of  varied  designs 
for  suitings  and  skirtings,  as  well  as  woollen  velours  and  jersey  cloth  of  first-class 
quality  providing  prices  are  attractive.  The  ordinary  run  of  woollen  clothe  do  not 
Beam  to  be  popular,  though  worsted  with  a  flannel  finish  is  in  demand.  A  rich  appear- 
and- in  dark  shades  with  a  soft  finish  which  is  pleasant  to  the  touch  is  most  sought 
after.  There  is  no  better  tailored  gentleman  in  the  world  than  the  Brazilian,  and 
his  taste  demands  something  quiet  in  tone  and  of  first-class  quality.  There  is  also 
a  market  for  high-class  light  weight  waterproof  material  (proofed  gabardines)  for 
raincoats  as  well  as  light  weight  overcoatings.  The  most  desirable  weights  in  suit- 
ings are  he t  ween  174  and  350  grammes  per  square  metre,  which  is  equivalent  to  8  to 
L6  ounces  per  running  yard  of  56-inches  width.  These  weights  pay  8$000  ($1)  per 
kilo.  Over  these  weights  pay  4$000  per  kilo  but  are  too  heavy  for  general  use  other 
than  overcoatings. 

UNDERWEAR  AND  SHIRTS 

The  manufacture  of  underwear  and  shirts  has  become  a  very  important  national 
industry  in  itself.  Besides  several  factories  engaged  in  this  work,  departmental  and 
other  stores  employ  special  staffs  to  make  this  kind  of  clothing.  One  of  these  depart- 
mental stores  employs  150  women  on  the  premises  who  make  first-class  underwear 
The  Companhia  Industrias  Textis  and  Cotonificio  Rodolpho  Crespi  both  make  excel- 
lent underwear.  The  tariff  together  with  the  present  low  exchange  protects  this 
industry  from  foreign  competition.  If  the  value  of  the  milreis  rose  to  20  cents  there 
would  be  a  good  chance  for  the  entry  of  Canadian  high-class  underwear,  but  at  the 
present  moment  only  small  lots  of  known  marks  come  in.  Amongst  these  it  was 
found  that  those  of  Swiss,  French  and  English  manufacture  are  the  most  popular. 

TERMS  AND  SAMPLES 

Terms  of  payment  are  90  to  120  days  after  sight,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  any  interest  charges  taken  care  of  by  the  price  quoted.  Although  the  importer 
dislikes  being  compelled  to  accept  a  draft  before  he  has  a  chance  to  examine  the 
goods,  the  question  as  to  whether  shipping  documents  should  be  released  before 
acceptance  is  one  which  must  be  decided  by  the  shipper  and  the  banker  on  the  merits 
of  the  particular  customer  in  question.  This  is  a  subject  which  should  be  given 
special  attention  and  study  as  there  are  many  old  established  firms  to  whom  open 
credits  can  be  given  with  absolute  safety. 

Samples  should  be  labelled  showing  length,  width,  fold  (double  or  single)  com- 
position (wool,  cotton),  weight  per  running  metre  in  grammes,  and  weight  per  square 
metre  in  grammes.  The  last  is  necessary  for  customs  assessments.  Samples  should 
be  marked  "samples:  no  commercial  value/'  and  sent  by  steamer  (parcel  receipt). 
Parcel  post  must  go  via  England,  and  on  arrival  usually  takes  two  months  to-  clear. 
Quotations  of  course  must  be  c.i.f.  Kio  de  Janeiro.  As  the  season  is  March  to 
October,  it  is  desirable  that  shipments  reach  Eio  not  later  than  January.  Special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  packing,  having  in  view  the  enormous  losses  which  occur 
through  pilferage. 

Xames  of  firms  who  should  make  good  textile  agents  for  Canadian  products  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
V 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

This  English  industry  is  slowly  recovering  its  pre-war  position  in  the  export 
field.  When  British  supplies  of  paints  and  oils  were  cut  off  during  the  war,  the 
tropics  reluctantly  turned  to  American  mixed  paints.  The  ease  of  handling,  con- 
venience of  container,  together  with  persistent  and  extensive  advertising,  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  large  trade,  and  the  same  characteristics  will  probably  prevent  the 
British  paint  manufacturers  from  recovering  their  former  position  in  its  entirety. 
Nevertheless  the  quality  and  price  of  the  British  goods  are  already  reacting  upon 
Central  American  markets,  and  more  and  more  British  paint  is  coming  forward. 
(An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  paint  specialties,  to  which  the  United 
States  has  given  much  more  attention  than  other  manufacturing  nations,  and  in 
this  department  she  should  remain  supreme.) 

In  British  Honduras,  Hubbucks  (British)  paints  have  almost  a  monopoly,  and 
the  writer  was  assured  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  other  offerings  to  be 
introduced.  Considerable  quantities  of  roofing  paints  are  imported,  of  American 
origin,  and  the  "  Lucas  "  paints  are  popularly  believed  to  be  superior  to  all  other 
offerings.  They  are  put  up  in  £-pound,  1-pound,  and  2-pound,  and  ^-gallon,  1-gallon, 
and  10-gallon  sizes;  their  present  predominance  makes  the  offering  of  other  brands 
rather  futile.  These  paints  (Hubbucks  and  Lucas)  probably  represent  95  per  cent 
of  the  paint  imports  of  the  colony. 

HARDWARE  MISCELLANY 

Arms  and  ammunition. — The  nomadic  life  of  the  interior  creates  a  very  marked 
demand  for  arms  and  ammunition.  The  local  demand,  however,  is  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  the  market  for  these  products  which  awaits  just  over  the  border.  As  the 
imports  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Spanish  Honduras 
are  prohibited,  British  Honduras  is  in  a  position  to  develop  a  tremendous  trade  in 
this  commodity.  Very  wisely,  the  Government  allows  no  rifles  or  revolvers  to  be 
sold  except  upon  individual  permits,  and  ammunition  can  only  be  purchased  through 
requisition.  There  is,  however,  less  supervision  upon  shot  guns,  although  the  authori- 
ties are  very  keen  to  see  that  no  bulk  shipments  are  made  to  Spanish- American 
neighbours.  The  Stevens  single-barrel  shot  gun,  an  excellent  weapon  at  a  moderate 
price,  is  the  most  popular  in  British  Honduras,  and  although  Belgian  double- 
barrelled  guns  are  coming  forward  at  almost  the  same  price,  the  Stevens  is  generally 
preferred.  Shot-gun  ammunition  is  supplied  by  the  Winchester  and  Remington 
houses,  with  some  Eley  shells  beginning  to  come  in  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Standard  bores  (ten,  twelve,  and  sixteen  gauge)  are  sold  for  $1.10  in  boxes  of  twenty- 
five.  Black  and  smokeless  powder  are  equally  popular,  although  it  is  a  tradition 
among  the  importers  that  the  native  hunter  prefers  black  powder  because  of  the 
added  grandeur  of  the  explosion.  This  arms  and  ammunition  business  is  a  very 
excellent  small  trade,  to  which  Canadian  manufacturers  might  well  give  their  atten- 
tion. 

TRUNKS  AND  SUITCASES 

Wicker  suitcases  24  to  30  inches  in  length  are  very  popular.  These  suitcases 
cost  $21  per  dozen  f.o.b.  American  ports,  and  as  they  are  not  built  to  endure,  the 
replacement  is  large.  Cheap  fibre-board  suitcases  at  much  the  same  price  are  also 
sold  extensively,  though  not  nearly  such  good  value.  There  is  likewise  a  very  good 
market  for  small  trunks  in  sizes  24  to  34  inches  in  length,  tin  over  wood,  one  till, 
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three  outside  battens,  cheap  lock,  without  straps,  to  sell  from  $7  to  $10  each.  They 
are  shipped  in  nests  of  three,  but  two  local  importers  informed  the  writer  that  they 
always  purchased  their  trunks  from  buying  agents  who  had  instructions  to  ship  them 
full  of  goods.  This  rather  neat  idea  effects  considerable  saving  in  landed  costs.  One 
of  the  largest  dealers  in  these  trunks  has  made  a  Canadian  connection,  and  he  was 
emphatic  thai  in  both  quality  and  price  his  Canadian  supplies  were  more  satis- 
factory than  other  offerings.  This  business  could  be  developed  somewhat  further  in 
the  cheapest  class  of  goods. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

There  is  very  small  sale  for  golf  and  tennis  goods.  Tennis  rackets  will  only 
weather  it"  equipped  with  black  gut.  This  area  therefore  will  take  kindly  to  steel 
9trung  rackets.  Golf  equipment  is  confined  to  a  single  club,  and  sales  will  be 
negligible.  A  rather  large  business  is  available  in  cricket  goods,  since  in  the  evenings 
the  entire  youth  of  the  colony  play  cricket  along  the  seafront.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  if  Canadian  offerings  would  improve  upon  British  supplies. 

POLISHES 

A  number  of  shoe  polishes  were  noted  in  this  colony,  of  which  Shinola 
(American)  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular,  at  a  landed  cost  of  $1.25  per  dozen. 
Day  &  Martin  and  "Al"  polishes  were  also  shown  in  both  black  and  tan.  There  is 
a  considerable  sale  likewise  for  white  polishes,  both  in  the  tin  and  in  the  brick.  The 
tin  is  probably  the  preferable  form  of  container  for  this  area.  A  limited  amount  of 
hat  dye  is  sold,  but  the  demand  for  furniture  and  brass  polish  is  negligible.  A  very 
popular  and  remunerative  line  of  English  blue  was  noted.  The  ounce  bag  of  blue  in 
use  in  Canada  is  too  large  for  tropical  markets  and  the  half-  and  quarter-ounce  sizes 
alone  will  sell.  Hargreaves  (British)  have  put  out  an  eight-pound  package  of  blue 
in  unwrapped  quarter-ounce  cakes.  These  packages  cost  $2.40  landed,  and  the 
quarter-ounce  cakes  are  retailed  at  one  cent  each,  thus  realizing  a  handsome  profit 
for  the  retailer.  It  is  questionable  if  any  Canadian  blue  can  compete  with  an  offer- 
ing of  this  kind. 

JEWELLERY 

Jewellery  imports  are  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  British  Honduranian 
miss  or  madam  does  not  load  herself  with  adornments  in  the  fashion  of  the  other 
West  Indies.  A  certain  amount  of  first-class  jewellery  business  is  done,  largely  of 
a  mail  order  nature,  with  London  and  New  York.  There  are  no  jewellery  shops  in 
the  colony,  and  the  stationers  show  a  few  cases  of  more  or  less  standard  articles. 
Some  bijouterie  business  is  done,  but  rather  more  in  bric-a-brac  and  domestic 
decorations  of  a  cheap  nature.  This  trade  is  too  indeterminate  for  detailed  com- 
ment. Ecclesiastical  ornaments  and  services  constitute  the  largest  import  of  this 
class,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  shrines,  scapulars,  crucifixes,  and  similar  articles 
are  bought  in  New  Orleans. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

A  walk  through  Belize  in  the  evening  convinces  that  every  home  harbours  a 
musician.  It  is  an  extremely  musical  colony.  Upon  inquiry  at  the  shops,  it  appears 
that  the  large  demand  is  for  guitars  and  phonographs,  together  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  wind  instruments,  particularly  clarionets  and  flutes.  As  distinctive  from 
Jamaica,  there  is  no  market  for  cheap  organs  and  a  comparatively  limited  demand 
for  pianos,  which  do  not  endure  well  in  this  climate.  Guitars  are  Spanish  in  origin. 
The  phonographs  are  "  Edisons  "  and  "  Yictrolas,"  the  latter  being  the  more  popular. 
The  Pathe  Company  likewise  have  a  local  agent,  but  do  not  do  so  well.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  an  opening  for  cheap  Canadian  phonographs  if  one  of  the  larger 
stores  were  to  take  up  this  line,  but  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  market  any  other 
musical  instrument  in  this  colony. 
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PAPER  PRODUCTS 

The  paper  imports  of  British  Honduras  are  not  large,  and  they  display  all  the 
variety  which  makes  the  market  unprofitable  to  any  manufacturer.  Newsprint  is 
Canadian,  but  with  no  daily  paper,  the  requirements  are  low.  Wrapping  paper  comes 
from  the  United  States,  and  doubtless  is  partly  Canadian  in  origin.  Unfortunately, 
straw  papers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  fore,  recovering  the  position  which 
they  held  before  the  war.  The  popular  sizes  of  straw  paper  are  15  by  20  and 
20  by  30.  The  15  by  20  size  is  purchased  for  90  cents  per  ream,  first  cost.  Kraft 
papers  are  not  used  to  any  extent,  but  other  wrapping  papers  are  in  demand  in 
15,  18,  20  and  24-inch  widths;  these  are  of  good  quality.  A  wrapping  paper  much 
used  is  the  white  vanilla  paper  20  by  30  in  size,  which  may  be  obtained  for  4J  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  New  Orleans.  A  certain  amount  of  British  wrapping  paper  is  also 
imported,  which  is  competitive  in  price  with  American  offerings.  Toilet  papers 
are  American,  being  sold  from  7  cents  to  15  cents  per  roll.  In  wallpaper  the  market 
was  limited,  although  some  shops  were  well  stocked  with  American  and  British 
supplies.  American  papers  are  more  popular  than  the  British  because  of  preferred 
design,  but  only  cheap  grades  which  can  be  retailed  at  from  15  cents  to  30  cents 
per  roll  are  in  demand. 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  fair  market  for  cheap  stationery,  which  is  supplied 
from  British  sources.  Such  stationery  is  imported  both  in  boxes  and  in  bulk,  and 
importers  will  be  glad  to  receive  corresponding  Canadian  offerings.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  if  such  cheap  Canadian  lines  are  manufactured  as  this  colony  demands. 
A  stationery  line,  however,  in  which  Canada  can  do  business  is  school-books,  exercise 
books,  scribblers,  etc.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  comment  in  the 
colony  because  all  the  exercise  books  and  scribblers  in  use  are  lithographed  with 
American  patriotic  subjects.  One  or  two  public-spirited  citizens  have  taken  occasion 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  this,  and  as  a  result,  the  importers  of  stationery  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  offers  of  this  type  of  goods  from  Canada,  if  they  are  embossed 
with  the  legends  and  significances  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  is  a  small  market  for  paper  bags  in  sizes  from  0  to  6.  These  bags  come 
from  New  Orleans  in  white  vanilla,  and  are  bought  by  the  gross.  The  total  demand 
is  unimportant. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SUPPLIES 

There  is  no  greater  faith  than  that  of  the  West  Indian  in  patent  medicines. 
The  nostrums  and  cure-alls  that  northern  people  abandoned  a  decade  ago  are  still 
to  be  sold  in  large  quantities  in  these  markets.  In  addition,  there  exists  a  very  fair 
demand  for  perfectly  legitimate  patent  medicines,  particularly  those  types  whose 
effect  is  immediate,  such  as  cough  cures,  healing  oils,  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  syrups, 
bowel  and  chill  tonics,  emulsions,  and  a  wide  range  of  pills.  The  natives  go  into 
the  bush  each  equipped  with  their  small  pharmacopceia  of  such  remedies,  and  a  brisk 
trade  is  done  in  a  large  range  of  such  proprietary  medicines. 

Tonics  are  particularly  esteemed.  In  a  country  where  malaria  and  similar 
debilitating  and  insidious  diseases  exist,  beef,  iron  and  wine  and  codliver  oil  com- 
pounds are  to  the  fore.  Only  less  in  demand  are  cough  and  chill  medicines — very 
popular  preparations  in  a  damp  climate.  The  discomfort  of  perennial  malaria,  which 
ruins  the  digestion  whatever  else  it  accomplishes,  is  reflected  in  a  good  sale  of  pills 
of  various  qualities  and  dimensions,  and  a  large  range  of  laxative,  sedative  and 
perhaps  some  narcotic  syrups.  For  external  use  the  demand  is  less  suspicious. 
Minard's  liniment  and  one  or  two  similar  preparations  are  largely  used  and  are 
unquestionably  efficacious.  Of  the  three  Canadian  drug  companies  whose  products 
are  found  in  other  West  Indian  markets,  only  one  has  entered  British  Honduras, 
and  this  upon  a  limited  scale  to  date.  There  is  a  very  considerable  volume  of  trade 
awaiting  further  effort.  The  establishment  of  a  proprietary  article  such  as  a  patent 
medicine  requires  a  considerable  expenditure  in  advertising  before  the  value  of  the 
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market  can  be  gauged;  some  lines  take,  and  others  it  is  futile  to  endeavour  to 
introduce.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  probable  that  those  Canadian  houses  which  adver- 
tise  so  widely  in  other  West  Indian  colonies  would  find  real  advantages  in  turning 
their  attention  to  British  Honduras. 

TEXTILES 

Broadly  speaking,  the  market  for  textiles  in  British  Honduras,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  Central  America,  belongs  to  the  United  States.  The  standards  of  goods 
in  these  countries  have  been  set  for  many  years,  and  the  qualities  desired  are  the 
precise  qualities  of  American  textile  products.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  the  demand 
is  for  cheap  prints,  lines  in  which  America  has  excelled  for  some  time.  The  cheap- 
aess  and  variety  of  these  goods,  combined  with  their  wide  and  attractive  range  of 
pattern,  equal  if  not  better  dyes,  and  a  very  much  lower  price,  assure  American 
supremacy  in  this  field.  Very  few  British  prints  have  appeared  which  will  sell  in 
competition  with  similar  American  offerings.  Next  to  prints,  the  second  great 
demand  is  for  unbleached  cottons,  and  here  likewise  the  southern  American  mills 
arc  in  a  very  favourable  position.  In  finer  lines,  Manchester  retains  the  field,  but 
in  its  entirety  the  piece  goods  trade  is  overwhelmingly  American. 

This  market  is  cheap  in  taste,  but  not  in  quality.  There  is  little  sale  for  seconds, 
Thirds,  short  lengths,  manufacturers'  rejects,  or  goods  of  this  type.  In  addition,  it 
is  evident  that  the  taste  of  the  buyers  of  piece  goods  is  improving,  and  unless  the 
finish  of  many  predominant  American  lines  improve  also,  Manchester  prices  upon 
superior  qualities  will  cut  into  the  American  monopoly.  In  finer  lines  at  present 
British  prices  are  upon  a  par  with  American,  and  a  retransfer  of  the  fine  goods 
trade  will  ensue  in  time.  In  all  lines  of  bleached  goods  Great  Britain  is  improving 
her  position  largely  through  superior  finish.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  those 
lines  in  which  the  superior  finish  of  British  goods  has  retained  the  market  a  much 
greater  improvement  has  been  noted  in  competitive  American  goods  than  in  those 
American  lines,  such  as  prints,  for  which  the  market  is  already  assured.  It  was  like- 
wise worthy  of  note  that  in  such  lines  American  manufacturers  are  now  making 
such  goods  up  to  British  widths.  On  higher  class  goods,  however,  there  is  still  a 
great  gulf  to  be  overcome  before  American  textiles  can  stand  upon  a  parity  with  the 
best  British  offerings. 

The  extent  of  the  American  inroads  upon  this  British  trade  is  well  illustrated 
by  ginghams,  which  previously  were  entirely  British  in  origin.  To-day  British 
ginghams  are  not  seen  at  all.  The  transfer  which  occurred  in  the  days  of  war  scar- 
city has  been  confirmed  by  the  more  popular  patterns  of  American  ginghams.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  quality  is  not  equal  to  the  British  goods,  but  the  wider  range 
of  design  is  the  deciding  factor  in  sales.  Flannelette,  for  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able market,  is  in  much  the  same  position.  On  suitings,  however,  the  British  goods 
predominate  in  such  lines  as  tweeds  and  jutes.  Shirtings  and  trimmings  are  like- 
wise British,  and  although  a  good  line  of  voille  and  crepes  has  been  coming  from 
America  to  date,  yet  British  offerings  are  beginning  to  appear  and  will  no  doubt  in 
time  claim  their  share  of  the  market. 

Ducks  and  drills  are  American  specialties,  and  no  British  prices  have  been 
received  which  approximate  those  of  popular  qualities  of  American  drills.  There 
is  an  excellent  market  for  both  light  and  heavy  drills  and  an  almost  as  good  market 
for  ducks  and  canvases.  It  was  interesting  to  find  a  Canadian  canvas  duck  sold  in 
several  of  the  shops  and  very  well  liked. 

In  general  lines  of  millinery  and  smallwear  the  business  has  been  American  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  British  and  continental  supplies  are  beginning  to  reappear. 
There  is  an  excellent  market  for  ribbons,  particularly  wide  ribbons  of  a  particularly 
crinkly  finish  and  in  shaded  silks.  These  ribbons  come  largely  from  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  tremendous  business  is  done  in  artificial  lace,  particularly  in 
imitation  Torchon,  which,  as  the  world  knows,  has  been  a  German  specialty  for  a 
long  time.    This  lace  all  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  present,  but  it  bears  as 
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a  meek  little  label  "  Manufactured  abroad."  This  is  the  only  German  goods  noticed 
in  this  colony.  Buttons,  threads,  hat  trimmings  and  nearly  all  millinery  lines  are 
British  in  origin.  For  spool  silk  a  good  demand  exists,  and  the  writer's  attention 
was  called  to  the  general  sloppiness  of  the  British  spools  in  comparison  with  the 
neat  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  American  lines.  However,  quality  and  price 
hold  the  field  for  the  English  goods. 

Two  products  omitted  from  the  foregoing  classification  may  be  commented  upon 
as  addenda: — 

SOAP 

To  the  surprise  of  the  writer,  British  soap  does  not  enjoy  predominance  in  this 
colony.  Even  in  laundry  soap — which  in  many  colonies  is  a  virtual  monopoly  for 
one  or  two  English  houses — the  trade  seems  to  be  largely  American  in  British 
Honduras.  The  chief  soap  in  general  use  is  the  blue  mottled  soap,  for  whose  popu- 
larity no  one  seems  able  to  supply  a  satisfactory  reason.  This  soap  comes  both  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  the  larger  amount  from  the  latter 
source  because  of  a  slightly  better  price.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  United 
Kingdom  supplies  are  superior  in  quality.  Next  to  blue  mottled  soap,  Fairbanks 
"  Octagon  "  bar  holds  the  market.  Its  quality  has  always  been  admitted,  but  it  does 
not  compete  in  price  with  similar  British  offerings  in  other  fields.  Here,  however, 
it  is  very  much  cheaper.  Only  limited  quantities  of  Lever  Brothers'  and  Gossage's 
soaps  were  seen,  and  "  Lux,"  which  enjoys  large  sales  elsewhere,  is  not  widely  used. 
In  toilet  soaps,  Colgates,  who  have  given  admirable  attention  to  the  West  Indian 
field,  are  in  a  preferred  position  through  the  presence  of  a  local  agent  who  carries 
stocks.  This  ensures  the  majority  of  the  business  for  them.  The  same  firm  obtains 
a  large  percentage  of  an  important  little  trade  in  toilet  accessories,  particularly  those 
types  of  cheap  and  poignant  perfumes  to  which  West  Indians  are  susceptible.  They 
put  up  a  small  case  of  five  miniature  bottles  filled  with  five  different  odours,  and 
this  package  obtains  the  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  They  likewise  hold 
the  field  in  toilet  waters,  shaving  soaps,  tooth  paste  and  kindred  lines,  probably  sell- 
ing more  of  such  supplies  than  all  their  competitors  together.  In  shaving  sticks, 
the  market  is  held  by  an  American  stick  put  up  in  an  extremely  small  metal  con- 
tainer with  screw  top.  This  stick  sells  for  15  cents.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  particular  container,  it  appeared  that  these  shaving  sticks  sold  largely  not 
for  the  soap,  but  for  the  container,  which  made  an  admirable  waterproof  match  box 
in  the  bush. 

MATCHES 

The  demand  is  entirely  for  small  boxes  of  self  strikers.  The  Diamond  Match 
Company,  a  large  American  concern,  monopolizes  the  match  trade  of  this  colony. 
Swedish  matches  are  not  to  be  seen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Canadian  stocks  of 
Canadian  matches,  which  several  importers  have  endeavoured  to  sell,  do  not  compare 
with  similar  Swedish  and  American  offerings. 

[The  sixth  and  concluding  part  of  this  report,  dealing  with  Business  Methods, 
Transportation,  Customs  Tariff,  Packing,  and  Advertising,  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue.] 

BARCELONA  SAMPLE  FAIR,  1923 

The  date  fixed  for  the  Barcelona  Sample  Fair  is  March  15  to  25.  Information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  director,  Sr.  Don  Barcelo,  Antonio  Lopez  15,  Barcelona. 

The  cost  of  a  stand  110  feet  square  by  10  feet  high  is  600  pesetas.  All  exhibits 
should  be  timed  to  reach  Barcelona  not  later  than  March  1,  and  if  addressed  to  the 
director,  Feria  de  Muestras,  will  be  allowed  on  reshipment  a  refund  of  the  duty  paid 
at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  country.  Advertising  matter  is  liable  to  duty,  which  will 
not  be  refunded.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  n  separate  invoice  prepared  for  all 
printed  matter. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  Holland,  August  31,  1922. — The  trend  of  correspondence  from 
Canada  shows  thai  Canadian  firms  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  importance  of 
representation  abroad  if  a  large  and  lasting  export  business  is  to  be  developed  in 
foreign  countries.  Those  concerns  who  have  been  doing  an  overseas  trade  for  some 
time  are  probably  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  representation  for  their  peculiar 
C  immodities,  but  as  there  are  many  firms  in  the  Dominion  who  have  not  had  much 
x  rience  in  foreign  business,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  outlining  the  most 
desirable  met  hods  and  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  choosing  a  representative  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  trade  in  Holland  will  likely  be  of  interest. 

REPRESENTATION  ESSENTIAL 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  a  good  agent,  whether  he  be  sent 
out  from  Canada  or  he  be  a  local  representative,  as  most  Canadians  are  to-day  aware 
of  his  importance  in  foreign  trade.  In  the  past  firms  have  endeavoured  to  do  business' 
by  sending  out  from  Canada  direct  to  the  overseas  buyers  catalogues  and  price  lists 
and  have  expected  them  to  establish  credit  in  Canada  and  pay  cash  on  presentation 
of  the  shipping  documents  at  a  Canadian  bank.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  be  possible 
or  advisable  to  do  business  in  this  way,  if  samples  are  also  submitted  and  the  prices 
are  quoted  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports,  but  in  most  instances  buyers  in  the  Netherlands  will 
not  entertain  business  of  this  nature.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Holland  is  very 
close  to  the  great  industrial  countries  of  Europe  which  have  been  doing  foreign  trade 
for  years.  Their  firms  usually  have  representatives  in  Holland  who  keep  the 
samples  and  products  of  various  kinds  constantly  before  the  attention  of  importers, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  goods  can  be  obtained  quickly  and  payment  is  generally 
only  required  some  time  after  delivery.  The  buyer  in  Holland  knows  exactly  what 
the  goods  will  cost  ham  laid  down  at  his  warehouse,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  the  submission  of  Canadian  catalogues  and  price  lists  (often  f.o.b.  some 
inland  Canadian  city  or  shipping  port)  without  samples,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
demand  to  establish  credit  in  Canada  and  to  pay  for  the  goods  against  shipping 
documents  at  a  Canadian  bank,  simply  leave  the  Dutch  buyer  cold.  An  agent  or 
representative  is  therefore  essential  in  most  instances,  well  furnished  with  samples, 
catalogues,  price  lists,  c.i.f.  Dutch  port  and  all  possible  information. 

PRIMARY  PROCEEDINGS:    HELP  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Canadian  firms  contemplating  an  export  to  Holland  may  doubtless  be  undecided 
as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  the  development  of  this  market  or  in  the  selection 
of  a  representative.  The  very  first  procedure  should  be  to  write  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner,  who  can  be  of  great  assistance.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  every  ten  when  a  Canadian  firm  writes  to  the  Commissioner,  they  send  only  a 
short  letter  stating  that  they  are  desirous  of  exporting  such-and-such  a  product  and 
would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  importers.  A  few  do  a  little  better  and  perhaps 
submit  catalogues  and  prices,  but  the  prices  are  often  f.o.b.  the  works.  This  sort  of 
a  method  is  no  good,  for  while  the  Trade  Commissioner  will  do  his  best  it  is  most 
difficult  to  interest  importers  in  Canadian  products  in  competition  with  the  com- 
modities from  other  sources.  The  same  Canadian  firms  would  think  it  ridiculous 
to  send  out  a  man  to  interest  Canadian  or  American  buyers  in  their  products  without 
first  filling  him  up  with  information  of  all  kinds,  prices,  talking  points,  catalogues, 
samples,  etc.,  so  that  he  may  be  fully  equipped  to  do  his  best;  but  when  they  write 
to  a  Trade  Commissioner  they  consider  that  he  can  create  an  interest  for  the 
goods  in  the  foreign  field  where  competition  is  much  more  severe  without  being 
supplied  with  any  facts  whatsoever  relative  to  the  sale  of  their  products. 
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While  the  Trade  Commissioner  does  not  actually  sell  the  products,  it  is  so 
much  easier  for  him  to  interest  the  prospective  Dutch  firm  in  the  Canadian  goods 
if  he  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  information.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Trade  Commissioner  knows  the  Dutch  firms  and  has  a  prestige  which  goes  a 
long  way  towards  obtaining  their  interest,  and  getting  the  business  started  right, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  work  on  prestige  only  if  the  Canadian  firms  do  not  supply  the 
requisite  information.  Many  Canadian  firms  do  not  seem  to  want  to  go  to  the  trouble 
to  prepare  prices  and  facts  for  foreign  trade,  but  it  is  evidenced  the  world  over 
that  a  good  and  lasting  export  trade  cannot  be  developed  without  great  thought,  study 
and  care,  and  those  firms  who  give  the  necessary  attention  to  these  methods  are 
those  who  will  have  the  export  trade  of  the  future.  Spasmodic  endeavours  are  of 
no  avail.    The  attention  to  export  should  be  constant. 

In  communicating  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  it  is  therefore  essential  that  he 
be  supplied  with  catalogues,  prices  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian 
port,  with  an  intimation  of  the  freight  and  insurance  charges,  samples  if  possible 
or  illustrations,  methods  of  packing,  size  of  package,  quality  and  size  of  products, 
accustomed  uses,  kinds  of  firms  to  whom  generally  sold,  good  features  in  comparison 
with  those  from  other  sources,  composite  materials  and  all  useful  talking  points  and 
information.  The  Trade  Commissioner,  when  thus  equipped,  is  much  better  able  to 
interest  the  Dutch  firms.  It  is  also  then  possible  for  the  Trade  Commissioner  to 
make  any  suggestions  regarding  the  shape,  style  or  manufacture  of  the  article  in 
order  to  appeal  to  the  Dutch  taste  and  to  provide  information  as  to  the  exact  con- 
ditions prevailing  such  as  supply  and  demand,  kinds  and  varieties  sold,  usual  sources 
of  supply,  competing  lines  and  prices,  customs  duties,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  advise  the 
Canadian  exporter  regarding  the  important  question  of  representation,  e.g.,  whether 
a  representative  is  desirable  for  their  particular  commodity,  or  whether  the  market 
conditions  would  warrant  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  what  kind  of  a  representative 
or  agent  would  be  most  suitable  and,  if  desired,  place  them  in  touch  with  likely 
persons  or  firms.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  the  Trade  Commissioner  to  help  those 
who  will  help  themselves. 

THE   APPOINTMENT   OF  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

Providing  the  conditions  appear  to  be  favourable  for  the  sale  of  the  specific 
articles,  the  next  chief  consideration  is  the  appointment  of  a  representative  and  the 
kind  likely  to  be  most  suitable.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  representatives  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following: — 

(1)  A  Canadian  sent  from  Canada. — The  sending  of  a  Canadian  from  Canada 
is  of  advantage  in  certain  cases,  especially  when  a  technical  knowledge  is  preferable. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  the  Canadian 
firm  and  is  enthusiastic  regarding  their  products.  The  representative  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  production  of  the  articles,  prices  and  all  facts  relative 
to  their  sale,  and  should  be  furnished  with  samples,  catalogues,  c.i.f.  Dutch  port 
prices,  and  all  possible  information.  He  should  be  of  good  habits  and  appearance, 
observant,  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian  concern,  so  that  any  advisable 
changes  in  the  article  or  selling  methods  which  he  may  suggest  can  be  depended  upon 
and  carried  out  in  every  detail.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  him  specially  to  observe 
and  adopt  the  sales  methods  generally  used,  and  to  have  patience  and  not  try  to  rush 
a  customer,  which  is  very  much  resented.  The  United  States  firms  have  lost  busi- 
ness by  trying  to  use  American  selling  customs  and  Canadian  firms  would  be  well 
advised  to  be  careful  in  this  regard.  Confidence  and  square  dealing  is  the  great 
basis  of  European  business  transactions,  and  although  at  first  the  business  may  be 
small  and  slow — which  is  to  be  expected  when  the  importers  are  buying  from  an 
unknown  Canadian  firm — nevertheless  when  the  products  become  known  and  the 
exporter  is  found  to  be  dependable,  the  trade  is  likely  to  greatly  increase  and  be 
lasting,  so  that  the  careful  exporter  with  a  reliable  representative  gains  in  the  long 
run. 
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If  a  Canadian  traveller  or  representative  is  sent  out  from  Canada,  the  Trade 
Commissioner  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  putting  him  in  touch  with  Dutch  firms, 
in  suggesting  the  bes1  cities  to  visit,  and  in  advising  him  generally  as  to  trade. 

(2)  A  Canadian  resident  in  Holland. — With  few  exceptions  this  method  of 
representation  appears  to  be  unsatisfactory  unless  the  person  chosen  has  been  in 
the  country  for  a  considerable  time  and  is  known  in  the  trade. 

(3)  A  Dutchman  who  has  Jived  in  Canada. — The  advantages  of  this  procedure 
arc  that  the  representative  has  a  knowledge  of  both  Canada  and  Holland  and  that 
he  speaks  the  language,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  unlikely  to  be  familiar  with  the 
manufacture  Of  the  articles  in  Canada  and  may  not  be  very  well  known  by  the- 
Dutch  importers. 

(4)  A  local  agent  engaged  in  the  trade. — The  appointment  of  a  Dutch  agent 
who  is  reliable  and  well  known  in  the  trade  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  in  the  majority  of  cases.  He  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
language  and  of  being  well  known  and  trusted  by  the  buyers.  They  know  that,  if 
anything  is  wrong  with  the  shipment,  they  have  him  to  consult  on  the  spot,  and  he 
is  better  able  to  introduce  a  product  from  a  new  source  than  a  stranger  would  be 
able  to  do.  The  use  of  an  existing  organization  also  eliminates  certain  competition. 
By  having  such  a  representative  he  is  likely  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  various 
firms  and  is  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  financial  standing,  which  reduces  the  risk 
of  bad  debts,  while  by  his  experience  of  the  trade  he  is  in  a  good  position  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  advantageous  changes  in  the  products  or  sales  methods,  and  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  people  and  language  he  is  better  able  to  obtain  and  report  trade 
information.  In  every  respect  this  method  appears  to  be  the  least  expensive  or  risky. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  in  selection  as  to  the  standing  of  the  agent,  his 
reliability,  and  that  he  is  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  In  the  appointment  of  a 
local  agent  the  Trade  Commissioner  can  be  of  considerable  assistance. 

(5)  Branch  offices  or  factories. — The  establishment  of  branch  offices  or  factories 
is  a  later  stage  and  should  be  adopted  only  when  it  has  been  proved  that  the  trade 
would  warrant  such  a  precedure. 

If  it  is  possible  for  a  partner  or  a  responsible  person  of  the  firm  to  visit  the 
country  personally  in  conjunction  with  a  trip  to  Great  Britain  and  surrounding 
European  countries,  it  is  of  course  of  great  value  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  Dutch  firms  and  in  general  to  look  over  the  situation  before  definitely  deciding 
on  a  representative. 

The  type  of  representative  most  suitable  will  depend  largely  upon  the  kind  of 
article  it  is  desired  to  sell  and  what  the  prospects  are  for  its  sale,  as  well  as  the 
financial  strength  of  the  Canadian  firm. 

METHODS  OF  DEALING  WITH  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  two  main  methods  in  dealing  with  representatives  are  either  to  have  the 
agent  take  orders  from  the  customers,  which  orders  are  sent  to  the  manufacturer 
and  the  goods  shipped  direct  from  Canada  to  Holland,  or  to  send  the  products  on 
consignment  to  the  agent.  The  method  chosen  will  be  principally  dependant  upon 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  representatives  and  the  particular  trade  requirements  in 
Holland  for  the  specific  commodities. 

If  the  former  method  is  considered  most  desirable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  agent  to  be  furnished  with  samples  and  all  possible  particulars  regarding  the 
article.  People  in  Europe  will  not  buy  from  illustrations  or  catalogues.  Samples 
must  always  be  on  show  if  the  products  are  of  a  nature  that  this  is  possible.  Cana- 
dians try  over  and  over  again  to  do  business  without  samples,  but  it  stands  to  reason 
that  when  the  importers  are  familiar  with  articles  from  accustomed  sources  they 
are  not  likely  to  buy  from  a  Canadian  firm  whose  products  are  unknown.  When 
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the  orders  are  taken  on  samples  great  care  should  be  shown  that  the  goods  supplied 
are  exactly  equal  in  every  way  to  the  samples  submitted.  Otherwise  trouble  arises 
and  a  continuation  of  orders  is  unlikely. 

If  on  the  other  hand  a  Canadian  firm  has  a  good  reliable  agent,  it  is  often  desir- 
able to  send  goods  on  consignment.  This  method  is  particularly  useful  when  com- 
petition is  severe  from  nearby  countries.  Such  a  procedure  should,  however,  only 
be  adopted  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  a  market  for  the  products  in 
Holland.  In  many  instances  a  buyer  does  not  want  to  wait  the  length  of  time  that 
is  necessary  to  receive  the  goods  from  Canada,  when  he  can  obtain  his  requirements 
from  certain  other  countries  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  especially  under  present 
conditions,  when  the  markets  are  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  he  is  most  unwilling 
to  contract  too  far  ahead,  the  tendency  being  to  buy  more  or  less  "  from  hand  to 
mouth."  It  is  therefore  a  great  inducement  to  purchase  Canadian  products  if  there 
there  is  a  stock  in  the  country  such  as  can  be  retained  by  means  of  sending  the  goods 
on  consignment  to  the  agent.  Higher  prices  can  also  often  be  obtained  for  goods 
on  the  spot  than  if  they  have  to  be  shipped  from  Canada. 

The  principal  criticism  against  a  consignment  business  is  that  money  is  tied 
up  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  case  of  direct  shipments,  but  after  the  trade  has 
got  started  it  is  possible  to  estimate  approximately  the  amount  likely  to  be  required 
in  a  given  period  and  small  shipments  can  be  sent  periodically  (say  once  a  month 
or  so)  to  renew  the  stock.  It  is  then  unnecessary  to  keep  a  large  stock,  the  turnover 
will  be  more  rapid,  and  the  money  will  not  be  tied  up  for  long  periods.  In  order  to 
out  down  the  size  of  the  stock  it  will  probably  be  possible  for  the  agent  to  supply 
only  the  smaller  orders  from  stock  and  furnish  the  larger  buyers  with  sufficient  to 
keep  them  going  until  the  bigger  orders  arive  on  direct  shipments  from  Canada. 

A  commission,  which  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  article,  is  allowed  on  all 
sales,  and  the  representative  should  be  requested  to  send  once  a  week  an  account  of 
the  sales  during  the  week  at  the  actual  prices  obtained  and  the  proceeds  should  be 
paid  into  the  bank  on  the  due  date.  The  agent's  books  should  be  examined  once  or 
twice  a  year  by  a  chartered  accountant  and  a  certificate  issued  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  accounts. 

QUOTATIONS 

Representatives  should  be  supplied,  in  addition  to  samples  and  catalogues,  with 
c.i.f.  Dutch  port  quotations  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  show  the  importers 
what  the  landed  charges  will  be  in  comparison  with  other  prices.  If  f  .o.b.  quotations 
are  sent  they  should  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  ocean  port  and  an  intimation  be  given  of 
the  ruling  freight  and  insurance  charges  at  that  time,  as  well  as-  outside  measure- 
ments or  weights  of  the  packages,  so  that  the  charges  may  be  computed.  It  is,  how- 
over,  difficult  to  ascertain  freight  charges  on  this  side,  and  it  is  therefore  almost  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  lasting  export  business  to  keep  the  agent  furnished  with 
o.i.f.  prices.  Quotations  f.o.b.  some  inland  point  in  Canada,  such  as  are  often 
sent  by  Canadian  firms,  are  absolutely  of  no  use,  as  it  is  most  difficult  for  the  importer 
to  obtain  the  freight  costs  to  the  seaboard  and  from  there  over  to  Holland,  and 
importers  are  not  likely  to  go  to  the  trouble,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  simple 
matter  for  the  Canadian  firm  to  ascertain  freight  and  insurance  charges  to  Holland, 
and  include  these  in  c.i.f.  Dutch  port  quotations.  The  importance  of  these  matters 
does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  Canadian  firms,  but  as  landed  charges  from  other 
countries  are  known,  Canadian  exporters  will  have  to  supply  similar  information  in 
their  quotations,  if  they  are  going  to  get  and  hold  the  trade. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

In  most  instances  Dutch  firms  are  unwilling  to  do  business  on  letters  of  credit 
or  on  terms  of  payment  cash  against  bills  of  lading  in  Canada.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  that  in  letters  received  from  Canada  many  of  the  firms  wishing  to  develop  an 
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export  business  demand  these  tonus.  Unless  Canadian  concerns  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  importer  half  way  and  give  terms  at  least  cash  against  documents  Holland, 
as  is  done  by  competing  countries,  the  trade  will  go  elsewhere.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered  thai  Holland  is  surrounded  by  industrial  exporting  countries,  so  that  if  thirty 
days  are  given  it  is  possible  for  the  Dutch  importer  to  have  time  to  examine  the 
goods  before  making  payment. 

Many  therefore  wish  to  see  the  products  before  paying  for  the  Canadian  goods. 
A  good  reliable  agent,  however,  who  is  well  known  in  Holland  and  has  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Bamples,  or  better  still  a  stock,  can  help  very  much  in  arranging  satisfactory 
terms  of  payment.  After  the  goods  are  known  and  a  demand  has  been  created  it 
will  be  possible  to  get  better  terms,  but  until  the  trade  has  been  started  it  will  be 
wise  to  make  the  terms  as  liberal  as  possible. 

One  of  the  ways  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  providing  a  good  agent  has  been 
appointed,  who  can  keep  a  watch  on  the  financial  position  of  firms,  is  to  give  an 
option  to  the  importer  to  pay  for  the  goods  in  say  90  days  with  increasing  discounts 
according  to  whether  payment  is  made  in  60  days,  30  days,' or  cash  against  docu- 
ments.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  calculation.  In  this  way  the  interest  on  the  money 
can  be  covered  and  the  discounts  should  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  offer  an  induce- 
ment to  pay  cash  on  arrival  of  the  documents.  The  most  desirable  terms  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  the  accustomed  policy  generally 
adopted  in  Holland  for  the  importation  of  the  specific  commodities,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  after  the  usual  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  the  financial 
standing  of  the  concern,  Canadian  firms  will  be  well  advised  to  give  terms  at  least 
cash  against  documents  Holland.  In  order  to  get  the  trade  it  is  necessary  for 
Canadian  exporters  to  compete  in  payment  terms,  as  well  as  in  price  and  quality. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  Dutch  business  is  likely  to  go  to  the  firm  or  country 
giving  the  most  favourable  terms  of  payment. 

dependability:   support  of  agent 

It  is  hardly  realized  in  Canada  how  much  the  trade  of  Europe  is  based  on 
confidence.  If  the  importer  has  been  getting  his  requirements  from  a  certain  firm 
which  has  always  been  straight  in  their  dealings,  has  supplied  goods  entirely  up  to 
sample  and  has  lived  up  to  the  letter  of  their  contracts,  he  will  be  very  diffident 
about  buying  from  other  sources,  even  if  the  prices  are  somewhat  lower.  The  depend- 
ability of  the  exporter  is  therefore  a  great  consideration  in  foreign  trade. 

It  can  thus  be  readily  realized  how  important  it  is  to  have  a  dependable  agent  in 
Holland,  who  has  confidence  in  the  Canadian  exporter  and  in  whom  the  importers 
have  faith.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  Canadian  exporter  should  back  up  his 
representative  abroad  in  every  way  possible.  Keep  him  supplied  with  samples,  infor- 
mation and  all  possible  facts.  Pay  close  attention  to  any  suggestions  he  may  make 
and  if  possible  carry  them  out  in  every  detail.  Always  acknowledge  his  letters  and 
by  constantly  keeping  in  touch  with  him  let  him  know  that  you  are  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  his  endeavours.  When  samples  are  submitted  be  sure  that  the  resulting 
shipments  are  absolutely  equal  to  the  samples,  so  that  he  may  get  to  know  that 
he  will  not  be  let  down  in  any  way.  Take  great  care  in  packing,  so  that  it  may 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  market.  Not  only  the  safe  arrival  of  the  goods  in  an 
undamaged  condition  is  important,  but  the  size  and  shape  of  the  package  may 
have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  sale  of  the  articles.  Care  should  be  taken  in  labelling 
or  marking  the  packages,  so  as  to  be  as  convenient  as  possible,  and  any  weights 
given  should  always  be  correct.  In  fact  any  contract  entered  into  should  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed  the  agent  or  representative  will  be  imbued 
with  faith  in  the  stability  and  dependability  of  the  Canadian  exporter,  and  will,  in 
turn,  be  able  to  more  readily  convince  likely  buyers  of  the  reliability  of  the  firm 
which  will  materially  help  the  sale  of  the  goods.    By  continuing  these  methods  the 
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business  will  be  more  certain  of  maintenance,  for,  once  a  firm  has  broken  a  contract 
in  any  way,  the  trade  is  likely  to  be  discontinued. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  the  subject  under  discussion  is  such  a  large 
one,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  touch  upon  the  more  important  aspects  of  the 
situation,  but  if  Canadian  exporters  desiring  to  develop  a  trade  in  Holland  will 
communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  any  further  particulars  will  be 
supplied  and  all  possible  help  given.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  if  the  facts 
here  enumerated  are  fully  carried  out  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Canadian  trade 
will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  Netherlands. 

UNITED  STATES  CHINA  TRADE  ACT 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H.  Palmer,  New  York,  writes  as  follows  under 
date  October  11,  with  reference  to  the  United  States  China  Trade  Act : — 

In  the  past,  while  other  nations  doing  business  in  China  have  not  been  collecting 
taxes  from  their  nationals  upon  the  business  that  they  have  been  doing  there,  the 
Chinese  have  largely  refused  to  associate  themselves  in  American  development  pro- 
jects, because  they  objected  to  the  payment  of  high  taxes  to  the  United  States  on  the 
business  effected  by  the  American-Chinese  corporations  in  China.  This  condition 
has  naturally  adversely  affected  the  growth  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

An  Act,  known  as  the  China  Trade  Act,  has  recently  been  passed  in  the  United 
States  which  removes  this  burden  and  will  thereby  tend  to  increase  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  China  considerably.  This  Act  furnishes  the  legislative 
machinery  for  the  organization  of  American  companies,  so  that  they  can  compete  in 
China  on  an  equal  basis  with  firms  of  other  nations,  for  companies  specially  incor- 
porated under  this  Act,  known  as  "  China  Trade  Act  Corporations,"  are  exempted 
from  taxation  in  the  United  States  on  business  they  do  in  China. 

It  is  felt  that  this  legislation  will  attract  a  large  part  of  the  capital  required 
for  these  new  enterprises  from  China,  since  the  only  way  that  there  can  be  a  success- 
ful industrial  development  in  China,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  to 
have  the  financial  co-operation  of  the  Chinese. 

PLANS  FOR  RAILWAY  AND  PORT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  DUTCH 

EAST  INDIES 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Review  details  are  given 
of  the  principal  contracts  approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
which  range  from  harbour,  railway,  aerodrome,  road  and  bridge  construction  to  the 
erection  of  schools,  printing  offices,  workshops,  and  wireless  installations,  while  exten- 
sive irrigation  and  drainage  schemes  are  to  be  put  in  hand  next  year. 

Plans  have  already  been  prepared  for  the  building  of  347  kilometres  of  new  rail- 
ways in  Java,  231  kms.  in  the  Celebes,  and  150  kms.  in  Sumatra,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  will  be  entered  upon  soon,  while  funds  are  in 
hand  for  the  electrification  of  a  number  of  important  existing  lines.  The  Government 
is  also  to  undertake  improvements  at  the  largest  ports,  especially  Tandjong  Priok, 
the  port  of  Batavia,  and  the  most  important  harbour  in  the  colonies,  Sourabaya, 
Padang,  Macassar,  and  Balik  Papan.  Tjilatjap,  in  South  Java,  is  at  present  a  splen- 
didly equipped  port,  and  the  intention  of  the  authorities  is  to  introduce,  wherever 
necessary,  the  latest  electric  cranes  and  modern  warehouse  and  godown  accommoda- 
tion. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Safeguards  Against  Dumping-  in  New  Zealand.    Concession  to  Traders 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  September  11,  1922. — An  important  concession  to  traders  in  meeting 
a  difficult  position  due  to  declining  values  is  contained  in  an  amendment  of  the 
("usd miis  Act,  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Customs.  It  extends  the  operation  of 
clause  L50  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913,  which  provided  that  when  goods  had  been  ware- 
housed not  less  than  two  years,  and  the  Controller  of  Customs  is  satisfied  that  they 
have  diminished  in  value,  he  may  allow  a  remission  of  duty  proportionate  to  the 
decline  in  value.  The  amendment  will  enable  the  controller,  with  the  approval  of 
the  minister,  to  allow  a  remission  of  duty  in  respect  of  any  warehoused  goods,  not- 
withstanding that  such  goods  may  not  have  been  warehoused  for  two  years. 

The  depreciated  currency  question  is  the  subject  of  a  new  clause,  providing  that 
in  respect  of  goods  imported  from  countries  having  a  depreciated  currency,  the 
special  duty  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  from  countries  where  depreciation  in  the 
commercial  or  the  banking  value  of  the  monetary  unit  in  relation  to  the  sovereign, 
exceeds  at  the  date  of  exportation  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  that  unit  in  accordance 
with  the  mintage  rate  of  exchange,  be  such  ad  valorem  duty  as  the  Governor  General 
may  from  time  to  time  by  Order  in  Council  determine.  The  Minister  of  Customs  is 
given  power  to  fix  the  class  of  goods  in  respect  to  which  the  special  depreciated  cur- 
rency duty  shall  be  leviable. 

The  anti-dumping  legislation  is  further  strengthened  by  a  clause  enabling  the 
Minister  of  Customs  in  the  case  of  foreign  goods  competing  with  British  to  deter- 
mine without  appeal  the  nominal  value  of  those  goods  (whether  such  value  is  in  his 
opinion  the  current  domestic  value  or  not),  if  in  his  opinion  the  importation  of  those 
goods  would  be  likely  to  prejudicially  or  injuriously  affect  any  industry  or  business 
established  or  carried  on  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  in  the  British  Dominions. 
The  nominal  value  so  determined  shall  be  such  that  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the 
importer,  including  duty,  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than  20  per  cent  the  cost  of 
similar  goods  as  determined  by  the  minister,  including  duty,  imported  from  and 
being  produced  or  manufactured  in  some  part  of  the  British  Dominions. 

The  Minister  of  Customs  remarked  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill  that  it  would 
protect  the  British  trader  against  Germany  when  trading  relations  were  resumed. 

Australian  Regulations  Affecting  Marks  and  Labels  on  Patent  Medicines,  etc. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia,  has  forwarded 
copies  of  a  printed  leaflet  giving  some  excerpts  relative  to  regulations  governing  the 
importation  of  certain  goods,  principally  proprietary  medicines,  into  Australia.  The 
regulations  relate  particularly  to  false  trade  descriptions.  Any  firm  requiring  further 
details  regarding  these  regulations  is  invited  to  apply  for  them  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

India  Removes  Export  Restrictions  on  Wheat  and  Other  Products 

The  Indian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  England,  has  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch  a  copy  of  a  cablegram  dated  September  28,  1922,  from 
the  Government  of  India,  reading  as  follows :  "  We  have  announced  removal  of  all 
restrictions  on  export  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  pulses  and  flour." 

The  New  United  States  Tariff 

AVith  reference  to  the  rates  of  duty  quoted  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  974  (September  30,  1922)  from  the  United  States  Tariff  Bill  as  reported  by  the 
Conference  Committee  on  September  12,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  on  item  1645,  covering 
among  other  things  "  muriate  of  potash,  crude  potash  salts,  n.s.p.f.,"  the  duty  of 
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li  cents  per  pound  on  potash  content  was  removed  before  the  bill  finally  passed 
Congress.  For  note  (1)  to  item  1700,  being  a  lumber  item,  read:  "If  there  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  any  of  the  foregoing  lumber  planed  on  one  or  more 
sides  and  tongued  and  grooved  .  .  .  from  any  country  .  .  .  which  imposes  a 
duty  upon  such  lumber  exported  from  the  United  States,  the  President  may  enter 
into  negotiations  with  such  country  ...  to  secure  the  removal  of  such  duty  and 
if  such  duty  is  not  removed  he  may  .  .  .  make  declaration  that  like  and  equal 
rates  shall  be  forthwith  imposed  .  .  .  and  until  such  duty  is  removed  there  shall 
be  levied  .  .  .  upon  such  lumber  when  imported  directly  or  indirectly  from  such 
country  ...  a  duty  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  by  such  country  .  .  .  -upon 
such  lumber  imported  from  the  United  States."  Otherwise  this  class  of  lumber  is  on 
the  United  States  free  list. 

Owing  to  a  slight  shifting  of  type,  the  duties  for  some  of  the  other  items  were 
not  very  clearly  shown,  and  occasion  is  taken  to  reprint  these  items.  They  are  as 
follows : — 


Ex    410    House  or  cabinet  furniture  of  wood  adval. 


Manufactures  of  wood,  n.s.p.f. 


15%  33^' 


aaval.  15%  331% 


503    Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup                                      lb  3.- 

Ex    902    Cotton  sewing  thread  .'  15%  ad  val.      ic.  per 

Ex    907    Cotton  window  hoi  lands  ;  oilcloths  (except  silk  and  for  floors)  25%  ad  val.  10  lc.  sq.  yd. 

and  20%  ad  val 

911    Cotton     table     damask     and     manufactures     of  such 

damask  adval.  25%  (d)     30' > 

Ex    912    Cotton  sheets,   pillow  cases,   etc  adval.  I'.V  25% 

Table  covers  and  napkins  adval.  30%  (d)  30% 

Ex    916    Seamless  hose  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibre  knit  by 

machine  or  hand  adval.  30%  ;  50%  50% 

Ex    917    Underwear,    etc.,   knitted  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 

fibre  adval.  30%  45% 

Ex    919    Cotton  wearing  apparel,  n.s.p.f  ad  val.  30%  35% 

Ex    921    All  articles  of  cotton,  n.s.p.f  adval.  30%  40% 

Ex  1001    Flax  straw   Free  $2  per  ton 

Flax,  not  hackled;  hemp;  hemp  tow   Free  lc.  lb. 

Flax,  hackled,  including  "dressed  line";  hackled  hemp.  Free  2c.  lb. 

Flax  tow  and  flax  noils   Free  sc.  lb. 

Ex  1013    Table  damask  of  vegetable    fibre  other    than  cotton . ad  val.  35%  10$ 

Ex  1017    Collars  and  cuffs  of  flax  adval.  :;o  ,  10% 

and  40c.  doz. 

Ex  1018    Bags  or  sacks  of  jute   10%  ad  val.      lc.  lb.  and 

10%  ad  val. 

Ex  1020    Linoleum  adval.  30% -3  5%  35% 

Floor  oilcloth  adval.  20%  20% 


Procedure  to  be  Followed  in  Regard  to  Canadian  Goods  Transhipped  at  a  Foreign 
Port  en  Route  to  Certain  West  Indian  Colonies 

A  copy  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Barbados,  B.W.I.,  of  a  new  regulation  under  the  St.  Vincent  Customs  Duties  Ordin- 
ance, 1922,  amending  the  regulations  of  March  12,  1921,  in  respect  of  transhipped 
goods.  It  is  stated  that  this  regulation  is  in  effect  also  in  regard  to  Barbados. 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  Dominica.    The  regulation  is  as  follows: — 

"Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  the  Empire,  consigned  to  the 
colony  which  have  been  transhipped  en  route  at  a  foreign  port,  or  have  been  shipped 
from  a  foreign  port  after  overland  transit  from  the  Empire  country  of  origin,  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  preference  unless  such  goods  have  passed  through  such  foreign  country 
in  bond  and  are  accompanied  by  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  railway  consignment 
note  from  the  country  of  production  to  the  colony  in  support  of  the  certificate  of 
origin.  Where  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  railway  consignment  note  is  not  available, 
the  ocean  bill  of  lading  from  the  foreign  port  of  shipment  must  bear  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  steamship  company  before  the  British  consul  that  the  goods  have 
passed  through  such  foreign  country  '  in  bond,'  giving  the  Empire  country  of  pro- 
duction and  the  number  of  the  bonded  car,  in  which  case  the  certificate  of  origin 
should  also  be  attested  by  the  British  consul." 

47914 — 3 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  an  indent  order  have  been  received  from  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H. 
luu-s.  Melbourne,  Eot  material  required  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Rail- 
ways and  Tramways;  Sydney.  This  indent  order,  together  with  samples  of  materials 
required,  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Depart  mm t  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  requirements  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Agent -General  for  New  South  Wales,  Australia  House,  Strand,  London,  England. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

64-22     (As  soon  as  possible)  ...  Supply  and  delivery  of  3,000  yards  of  tan  cotton  duck,  and 

6,500  yards  of  tan  webbing,  to  sample  and  as  specified,  esti- 
mated cost  £939  lis.  8d. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
OCTOBER  17,  1922 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  October  17.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  10  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    "Week  ending 


Oct.  17, 


Oct.  10, 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentine  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  % 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China.  .  .Tael 
Batavia,  Java  ..Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $ 


00 


Parity 

1922 

1922 

$4.86 

$4 

.4456 

$4 

4270 

.193 

.0751 

.0755 

.193 

.0423 

0427 

.402 

.3900 

.3893 

.193 

.0698 

.0698 

.193 

.1531 

.1523 

1.08 

.0474 

.0449 

.193 

.1846 

.1874 

.238 

.0003 

0003 

.193 

.0229 

.0269 

.268 

1817 

1775 

.268 

2676 

2657 

.268 

1996 

2026 

.498 

4805 

4807 

2  s. 

2895 

2884 

$1.00 

1 

0014 

1 

0009 

.498 

.4836 

4845 

.424 

3594 

3596 

.324 

1160 

1161 

.193 

No  quotation 

4.86 

4 

.4449 

4 

4308 

708 
402 


567 


9268-. 9287         .9235-. 9260 


7489  .7692 
3814  .3783 


516  7 


5170 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOE,  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

528.  Rye  flour,  wheat  flour,  lard,  etc. — A  reliable  firm  in  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
desire  Canadian  agencies  for  rye  flour,  wheat  flour,  lard,  fat  backs,  and  sugar. 

529.  Grain,  etc. — An  Eastern  merchant  house  with  head  office  in  London  ask 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  grain  and  other  produce. 

530.  Butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc. — A  reliable  firm  in  London  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  responsible  Canadian  shippers  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  lard,  bacon,  and 
every  class  of  dairy  produce. 

531.  Fresh  apples,  etc. — A  reliable  agent  in  Bergen,  Norway,  is  desirous  of 
securing  agencies  in  Norway  for  Canadian  fresh  apples,  evaporated  fruits,  flour,  etc. 

532.  Cattle,  etc. — An  old-established  West  of  England  firm  of  cattle  salesmen 
and  wholesale  butchers  with  experience  in  the  Canadian  and  United  States  trade, 
are  desirous  of  hearing  from  farmers'  associations  or  reliable  cattle-  exporters,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  distributive  trade  in  cattle,  meat  and  offals,  and  when 
circumstances  permit,  of  handling  and  disposing  of  store  cattle  and  sheep.  Satis- 
factory financial  guarantees  can  be  arranged  for  dealing  with  any  quantity. 

533.  Flour. — The  South  African  representative  of  an  export  firm  in  New  York 
City  is  looking  for  an  agency  for  a  good  Canadian  milling  concern.  The  New 
York  office  would  be  responsible  for  the  shipment  of  the  goods  from  Canadian  sea- 
board, making  all  necessary  arrangements;  payment  for  all  shipments  would  be 
made  through  that  office. 

534.  Chickens  and  other  poultry. — An  old-established  Newcastle-on-Tyne  firm 
ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  chickens  and  other  poultry. 

535.  Corn  flakes,  grits  and  rice. — A  firm  in  Middlesex,  England,  manufacturers 
of  brewers'  supplies,  wish  to  secure  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  corn  flakes,  grits  and  rice. 

Miscellaneous 

536.  Aluminum. — A  Manchester  firm  seek  quotations  on  aluminum  ro<*s,  wire 
and  sheets. 

537.  Paper. — A  Scottish  firm  of  papermakers'  agents  ask  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  writing  and  wrapping  papers  not 
already  represented  in  Great  Britain  north  of  the  Humber  and  Mersey. 

538.  Ski  fittings. — A  large  Japanese  firm  desire  to  have  prices  and  illustrations 
of  Canadian  ski  fittings — that  is  the  leather  strap  and  steel  clasps  that  are  used 
to  fasten  the  ski  to  the  foot.    This  firm  will  buy  about  2,000  pair  if  satisfactory. 
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539.  Hosiery.— A   Manchester   agent  is  open   to  represent  manufacturers  of 

ikwy  underwear,  artificial  silk  stockings,  etc. 

540.  Hosiery.— A  Manchester  agent  with  extensive  connections  desires  corre- 
Bpondence  with  manufacturers  of  hosiery,  fleecy  underwear,  etc.,  desirous  of  appoint- 
ing an  agent. 

541.  Hosiery. — A  Manchester  agent  with  first-rate  connections,  inquires  for 
manufacturers  of  fleecy  underwear,  woollen  underwear,  competitive  lines  of  hosiery 
(artificial  silk  stockings  particularly),  who  are  open  to  appoint  a  representative. 

\  Armoured  and  folding  steel  doors. — A  South  African  firm,  with  connec- 
tions throughout  the  Union,  specializing  in  architectural  and  builders'  supplies,  are 
prepared  to  consider  the  South  African  agency  for  any  Canadian  firm  manu- 
facturing armoured  doors  and  folding  steel  doors. 

543.  Agency  for  cabinet-makers'  supplies. — A  South  African  commission 
agency,  with  an  established  connection  in  the  furniture  manufacturing  trade,  is 
prepared  to  consider  the  representation,  on  a  commission  basis,  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  cabinet-makers'  metal  fittings,  also  for  three-ply  woods  and  other  supplies 
suitable  for  this  trade. 

544.  Agency  for  Transvaal. — A  firm  in  Pretoria  are  prepared  to  take  up  the 
representation  of  any  line  for  the  farming  community.  They  have  a  field  staff 
canvassing  all  the  time.    Are  also  interested  in  any  line  for  the  building  trade, 

or  for  fence  and  gate  material. 

545.  Asbestos,  mica,  chemicals,  etc. — An  importer  in  Sweden  desires  communi- 
cations with  Canadian  exporters  of  natural  products  such  as  asbestos,  mica,  bulk 
chemicals  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  minerals  and  leather. 

546.  Mica,  beeswax. — A  Ghent  firm  desire  quotations  for  mica  in  dust  and 

powder,  and  yellow  beeswax  by  the  ton.    Cash  against  documents. 

547.  Wood  for  cabinet-making'. — An  old-established  Brussels  firm  of  wood 
importers  for  building  purposes  and  cabinet-making  require,  as  samples,  30  to  50 
standards  Quebec  pine,  first  and  second  quality,  1%  inches  thick  by  4-|  inches,  5,  8 
to  12  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick  by  8  to  12  inches  wide — 9  inches  specially 
desired:  specifications  and  prices  desired. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

S abject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Oct.  25;  Mont  dare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  27;  Regina,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  28;  Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  4;  Cana- 
dian Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  8;  Victorian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  18; 
AnsonijL,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  London.- — Cassandra,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  27 ;  Canadian  Constructor,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  28;  Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  Oct.  28; 
Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.   Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.   31;   Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  4; 

Yenusia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  11. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Saturnia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  10;  Canadian  Carrier,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  15;  Gracia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  21. 
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To  Hull. — Aria.no,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  28;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Avonmouth. — Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Oct.  28;  Concordia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  9;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  11;  Cornishman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Oct.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  26; 
Ariano,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  26;  Manchester  Regiment,  Furness,  Withy 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  2;  Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  9;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  Oct.  27 ;  Cairnmona,  Thom- 
son Line,  Nov.  3;  Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  10;  Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line, 
Nov.  17;   Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  28;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line, 
Nov.  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Oct.  24;  Minnedosa,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  25;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  4;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  London  and  Havre. — Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31;  Welland 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line, 
Nov.  10;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — Hesperides,  Houston  Lines,  Oct. 
28;  Halizones,  Houston  Lines,  Nov.  19. 

To  Rotterdam. — Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Oct.  24;  Fanad  Head,  Head 
Line,  Oct.  29;  Campgaw,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  1;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb 
Line,  Nov.  6;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Tredenham,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct.  31 ;  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Ltd.,  Oct.  28;  Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 
Oct.  31. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  De^jeuara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  8. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  16. 

To  Barbados,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Vandych,  Lamport 
&  Holt  Lines,  Nov.  4. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  14. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara .— Caraquet,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Oct.  29;  Chmdiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 'Nov.  12. 

From  Halifax 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara.— Chignecto,  Eoyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  Oct.  27,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Glamorganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  November. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East 
Asiatic  Co.,  early  November. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  24;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — DinteUyk,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  late  October;  Moerdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  end 
November. 

To  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  London. — Nebraska,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  end  October. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Oct.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Oct.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — HaumaM,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Newcastle,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Highlander,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  1. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  30. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service  —Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Nov.  7,  and  Ocean  Falls  Nov.  17. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P,  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 


Max,  Brussels. 
dian. 


Cable   Address,  Cana- 


Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 

Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-JB 
(Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam. )    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia. 


B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontuma. 
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R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
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EXHIBITION  AND  SALESROOM  TO  BE  OPENED  IN  SHANGHAI 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  recently  arranged,  through  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ross,  its  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  that  upon  his  return  to  his  post 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  open  an  exhibition  and  salesroom  in  that  city  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  department  should  lease  adequate  accommodation  wherein 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  so  desire  may  sublease  space,  making 
their  own  arrangements  for  sales  representatives,  who  will  at  all  times  have  access 
to  the  exhibition.  The  proposed  Exhibition  and  Sales  Room  will  of  course  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  Canada. 

Further  information  as  to  space,  rates,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  upon  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  PROSPECTIVE  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  left  Cape 
Town  on  October  14  en  route  for  Canada  via  England.  He  is  expected  to  reach 
Canada  about  the  end  of  November.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who 
are  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  Mr.  Egan,  or  who  wish  to  interview 
him  during  his  business  tour  through  the  Dominion,  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  September  of  this  year  shows  that,  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $60,318,410,  as  against 
$59,805,487  in  September,  1921,  and  $115,121,588  in  September,  1920.  The  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  September,  1922,  were  valued  at  $12,513,830,  as  against 
$9,135,316  in  September,  1921,  and  $19,646,468  in  September,  1920.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  September,  1922,  were  valued  at  $38,622,801,  as  against 
$41,303,531  in  September,  1921,  and  $81,166,429  in  September,  1920.  The  total  imports 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1922,  were  valued  at  $732,904,818,  as 
against  $905,961,941  for  the  corresponding  period,  1920-21,  and  $1,325,779,894  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  September,  1922, 
was  $71,592,628,  as  against  $58,263,182  for  September,  1921,  and  $94,389,685  for 
September,  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $25,497,800 
in  September,  1922,  as  compared  with  $27,426,967  in  September,  1921,  and  $26,267,849 
during  September,  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $32,809,366 
during  September,  1922,  as  against  $21,757,855  in  September,  1921,  and  $48,176,049 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1920.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian 
produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1922,  was  $792,796,845,  as 
against  $976,060,660  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,208,919,175  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1920.  The  month's  returns  s'how  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  of  $11,274,218;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a 
favourable  balance  of  $59,892,027. 
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MARKETING  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT,  1922-23 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  September  19,  1922. — This  year  the  proposed  pooling  of  wheat  grown 
in  the  Western  Provinces  of  Canada  has,  according  to  cabled  advices,  been  abandoned, 
hence  a  resume  of  what  has  been  accomplished — and  is  being  accomplished — in 
Australia  by  marketing  control  (compulsory  from  1915-16  to  1920-21  and  voluntary 
from  1921-22)  is  submitted  for  general  information  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  wheat  growers  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  pooling 
of  wheat  under  the  voluntary  system  was  affirmed.  The  governing  trustees  in  each 
state  will,  as  in  the  last  two  seasons,  appoint  their  receiving  and  handling  agents,  and 
employ  as  far  as  possible  co-operative  companies  for  that  purpose. 

In  selling  for  domestic  requirements  and  for  export  oversea,  the  trustees  in  each 
of  the  four  wheat-growing  states  will  continue  to  work  conjointly  in  the  disposal  of  the 
1922-23  crop  in  order  to  eliminate  inter-state  competition.  Chartering  arrangements 
will  also  be  effected,  on  a  mutual  basis,  in  London  as  well  as  in  Australia.  Rates  of 
commission  to  be  paid  on  the  exportable  surplus,  and  matters  of  finance,  will  be  upon 
a  uniform  basis.  While  the  selling  trustees  in  each  state  conduct  their  own  business 
arrangements,  yet  it  is  only  by  co-ordination  of  policy  and  efforts  in  all  the  states  that 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  will  guarantee  the  pools  to 
the  extent  of  3s.  8d.  (89  cents)  per  bushel.  Farmers  delivering  wheat  at  the  nearest 
railway  station  will  be  paid  an  advance  of  3s.  (73  cents)  per  bushel,  while  the  extra 
8d.  (16  cents)  is  to  cover  railway  freight,  shipping  charges  and  incidental  expenditure. 

When  wheat  is  delivered  at  railway  stations  a  "  certificate  of  advance "  for  3s. 
(73  cents)  per  bushel  is  given  to  growers,  which  entitles  them  to  an  immediate  pay- 
ment by  the  Wheat  Corporation.  A  second  certificate  for  "payment  of  further 
advances  "  is  also  issued  and  this,  being  a  negotiable  document,  can  be  transferred  to 
speculative  buyers  on  registration  at  the  offices  of  the  Wheat  Corporation,  or  retained 
by  the  original  holder  until  the  1922-23  pool  has  been  realized.  In  previous  years, 
"  wheat  scrip  "  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  speculation,  being  freely  sold  Jjy 
corn  and  stock  exchanges  throughout  Australia.  Specimen  copies  of  these  certificates 
can  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  T.C.- 
3-114). 

Through  the  comparatively  short  distances  to  the  seaboard,  it  is  conceded  that 
the  Australian  wheat-growing  states  are  favourably  situated  for  conducting  a  pooling 
scheme.  The  shipping  ports  are  also  the  state  capitals,  and  the  office  of  each  state  pool 
is  at  the  port  of  loading. 

With  the  exception  of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales,  which  has  recently  installed 
a  country  elevator  and  terminal  elevator  system,  the  wheat  from  other  states  is 
exported  in  bags,  which  means  additional  expense  to  growers.  Further,  at  each  country 
Tailway  station  provision  has  to  be  made  for  stacking  and  covering  wheat  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  seaboard,  but  this  expenditure  is  defrayed  by  the  pool,  although  ulti- 
mately deducted  from  the  final  dividend  to  growers. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  POOLING  SCHEME 

For  six  years — 1915-16  to  1920-21 — through  the  great  war  having  dislocated  the 
usual  trading  channels,  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  had  entire  control  of  the  selling 
of  the  wheat  crops  in  both  the  oversea  and  domestic  markets.  The  scheme  was  entered 
into  with  some  hesitancy.  Farmers  had  become  so  accustomed  to  unfettered  control 
of  their  own  affairs  that  it  was  felt  Government  intervention  would  be  resented — 
and  it  was  resented  in  many  quarters.  It  was  speedily  recognized  that  the  acute 
situation  could  not  be  met  by  the  mere  establishment  of  a  chartering  organization. 
Grain  exporters  were  not  prepared  to  operate  on  the  usual  scale,  as  they  could  foresee 
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that  Bhipping  facilities  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  permit  them  to  do  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  farmers  could  not  hold  their  crop,  particularly  so  as,  in  the  year 
prior  to  the  advenl  of  the  Wheat  Board,  a  large  proportion  of  their  number  had  been 
impoverished  by  the  severe  drought,  and  had  also  been  dependent  upon  the  State 
Governments  Eor  the  means  to  put  in  their  crop.  To  meet  these  difficulties,  the 
Wheal  Tooling  Scheme  was  conceived,  with  the  intention  of  affording  all  growers 
an  opportunity  of  participating  equitably  in  the  net  returns.  Conferences,  in  which 
farmers'  representatives  and  wheat  shippers  participated,  were  held,  with  the  result 
thai  the  scheme  became  effective  on  November  5,  1915,  and  the  Australian  Wheat 
Board  controlled  the  marketing  until  the  1920-21  crop  was  sold. 

In  formulating  the  scheme  much  detail  had  obviously  to  be  considered.  It  was 
found  essential  that  the  services  of  experienced  wheat  shippers  had  to  be  maintained 
so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  trade  would  follow  in  the  usual  channels.  The  exporters 
of  previous  years  were  somewhat  reluctant  to  abandon  their  trading  connections,  and 
to  interfere  with  their  extensive  buying  and  world-wide  selling  organizations.  The 
gravity  of  the  position  was  recognized,  and  invaluable  assistance  was  rendered  by 
former  exporters  in  placing  their  services  and  organizations  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Wheat  Board. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  BOARD 

To  carry  the  pooling  scheme  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  Aus- 
tralian Wheat  Board,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  chairman,  and  the  Ministers 
of  Agriculture  in  each  of  the  four  wheat-growing  states  (ISTew  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia)  were  members,  besides  which  an  additional 
member  was  elected  by  wheat  growers  to  represent  their  interests.  The  head  office 
and  administrative  staff  were  established  in  Melbourne. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  WHEAT  BOARDS,  1915-16  TO  1920-21 

The  respective  spheres  of  operations  of  the  Central  and  State  Wheat  Boards 
were  clearly  denned.    Those  of  the  Central  or  Australian  Wheat  Board  were: — 

(1)  Settling  questions  of  policy  in  handling  and  marketing  wheat. 

(2)  Fixing  amounts  to  be  advanced  to  growers. 

(3)  Making  necessary  financial  arrangements. 

(4)  Making  all  overseas  sales  of  wheat. 

(5)  Fixing  prices  at  which  sales  were  made  to  flour  millers,  both  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  flour  exported. 

(6)  Charters  (through  chartering  agents),  freight  for  overseas  contracts,  and 
apportioning  shipping  among  the  states. 

(7)  Arranging  conversion  of  wheat  purchases  into  flour  purchases. 
The  operations  of  the  subsidiary  State  Wheat  Boards  were: — 

(1)  Handling  and  caring  for  the  wheat. 

(2)  Providing  depots,  materials,  storages  and  treatment  plants. 

(3)  Making  payments  to  growers:    paying  all  expenses  incidental  to  handling 
such  as  railway  freight,  etc. 

(4)  Making  sales  of  wheat  within  the  state  to  the  trade  and  mills. 

(5)  Making  shipping  arrangements,  preparation  of  documents,  making  advances 
against  freights,  collecting  chartering  commission  and  effecting  insurance. 

(6)  Adjusting  liens  and  legal  encumbrances  on  crops. 

(7)  Contracting  with  millers  for  purchases  of  flour  for  the  Australian  Wheat 
Board  and  providing  storage. 

FINANCIAL   ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   WHEAT  POOLING 

Once  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  was  constituted,  the  paramount  question  of 
finance  had  to  be  considered.  The  associated  banks  took  a  broad  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  to  provide  the  board  with  funds  in  anticipa- 
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tion  of  realization  at  the  low  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  wheat  growers  were 
thus  only  debited  with  interest  on  their  daily  balance,  which  terms  were  more  advan- 
tageous than  loans  raised  by  various  governments  at  that  period  for  war  or  other 
purposes. 

REMUNERATION  PAID  TO  WHEAT  SHIPPERS 

The  nature  of  the  services  to  be  performed  for  the  remuneration  of  wheat 
shippers  was  set  forth  in  agreements  entered  into  by  each  state  and  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  receiving  wheat  at  country  railway  stations,  weighing,  sampling, 
stacking — including  supply  of  iron  roofing,  side  curtains,  dunnage,  and  the  necessary 
labour — attending  to  stacks,  trucking,  delivering  into  ship's  slings,  issuing  interim 
receipts  and  certificates,  and  being  responsible  for  out-turn  of  quantities,  condition 
and  quality  of  wheat,  and  also  covering  damage  by  weather  during  stacking  and 
trucking  operations.    The  rates  ultimately  agreed  upon  were: — 

New  South  Wales   3|d.  (6 J  cents)  per  bushel 

Victoria   3Jd.  (6|     "    )  " 

South  Australia   3i<L  (7       "    )  ,  " 

Western  Australia   3  d.  (6       "    )  " 

(Plus  harbour  charges  in  Western  Australia.) 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  charges  for  handling  the  wheat  covered  all  risks 
and  profits. 

ACTUAL   PAYMENTS   MADE  BY   WHEAT  BOARD 

Taking  each  season  under  which  wheat  was  marketed  by  the  Australian  Wheat 
Board,  the  actual  payments  made  up  to  August  1,  1922,  were:  1915-16,  £34,346,000; 
1916-17,  £24,238,000;  1917-18,  £22,547,000;  1918-19,  £16,132,000;  1919-20,  £14,675,000; 
and  1920-21,  £47,402,000.  There  is  still  an  amount  approximating  £3,000,000— 
subject  to  adjustment — to  be  paid  to  growers  before  closing  the  final  operations  of 
the  board. 

The  amounts  paid  by  the  Wheat  Board  for  expenditure  are  as  follows:  1915-16, 
£5,288,000;  1916-17,  £7,079,000;  1917-18,  £4,844,000;  1918-19,  £2,952,000;  1919-20, 
£1,019,000;  and  1920-21,  £4,473,000. 

INDIRECT  REVENUE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  BOARD 

In  respect  to  the  large  collections  made  in  London,  the  Australian  Wheat  Board, 
from  time  to  time,  received  substantial  premiums  on  the  transfer  of  these  funds  to 
Australia.  As  an  illustration,  premiums  to  the  amount  of  £52,032  were  credited  to 
the  1915-16  pool,  and  £23,335  to  the  1916-17  pool. 

Further,  considerable  revenue  was  received  by  the  Central  and  State  Wheat 
Boards  in  effecting  charters  for  the  conveyance  of  wheat  and  flour  oversea.  Up  to 
October,  1918,  the  earnings  through  chartering  commission  aggregated  £212,024. 
No  payments  were  made  in  respect  to  the  Commonwealth  Government  steamers,  nor 
to  the  large  number  of  ex-enemy  vessels  then  controlled  by  the  Australian  Navy. 

The  finances  of  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  are  still  subject  to  some  adjust- 
ment, hence  at  this  date  no  complete  statement  has  been  published  from  which  the 
additional  indirect  earnings  can  be  furnished. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT   BOARD'S   PAYMENTS   TO  GROWERS 

The  total  payments  in  each  state  to  growers  per  bushel,  in  respect  to  each  season 
controlled  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Board,  are  indicated  in  the  appended  schedule. 
In  the  first  year  (1915-16)  the  amount  paid  in  each  state  is  less  railway  freight  and 
handling  charges.  The  handling  charges  were  those  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  to  the 
different  contractors  to  whom  wheat  was  delivered  by  growers  on  behalf  of  the 
scheme1,,  but  does  not  indicate  the  actual  amount  of  charges  incurred.    In  subsequent 
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years,  in  most  instances,  the  total  payments  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  railway 
freight  to  the  seaboard. 

Season  c^„+t,  WT  * 

i  oi  c  i  c  _  _                                              South  West 

1K,-lt>  N.S.Wales        Victoria        Australia  Australia 

Certificates  Issued,   bush   58,186,000        59,177,000        29,894,000  14  929  000 

lotal  payments,  per  bush   4s.  lOd.       4s.  10-64d.           4s.  7£d.  4s!  7-81 9d. 

1916  17  ( Less  rail  height  and  handling  charges  in  all  cases ) 

Certificates  Issued,   bush   32,042,000        50,407,000        42,006,000  13,822  000 

Total  payments,  per  bush   3s.  3d.            4s.  2|d.              3s.  3d.  4s.  lid. 

I  (less  rail  freight)           (less  rail  freight) 

;,s    Issued,   bush   33,714,000        36,233,000        25,867,000  7,529,000 

Total  payments,  per  bush   4s.  3d.              5s.  Id.             4s.  9d.  4s.  9d. 

(less  rail  freight  in  all  cases) 

1918-  19 

Certificates  issued,  bush   13,892,000        23,029,000        20,468,000  7  624  000 

Total  payments,  per  bush   4s.  lid.              5s.  5d.              5s.  4d.  5s.  5d. 

(less  rail  freight  in  all  cases) 

1919-  20 

Certificates  issued,  bush   461,000        12,349,000        12,694,000  9,707,000 

Total  payments,  per  bush   7s.  10d.                  8s.             8s.  9d.  9s.  4d. 

(less  rail  freight  in  all  cases) 

1920-  21 

Certificates  issued,  bush   51,416,000        38,955,000        32,244,000  10,727,000 

Total  payments,  per  bush   7s.  6 d.              7s.  3d.              7s.  3d.  7s.  3d. 

Estimated  railway  freight   5Jd.                41d.                 3|d.  3|d. 


7s.  0|d.         6s.  lOJd.  6s.  Hid.  6s.  lljd. 

Payments  to  farmers,  per  bushel   $1.71|  $1.66|  $1.68£  $1.69 


1915-16  South  West 


FLOUR   MILLING  CONTROLLED  BY   AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  BOARD 

In  December,  1916,  probably  the  largest  wheat  transaction  in  history  took  place. 
The  unsold  balance  of  the  1915-16  Australian  wheat  crop,  together  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  1916-17  crop,  was  sold  to  the  British  Wheat  Commission.  The  total 
quantity  was  3,000,000  tons  and,  at  the  purchase  price  of  4s.  9d.  ($1.15)  per  bushel 
f.o.b.,  aggregated  £26,600,000. 

Two-thirds  of  the  immense  purchase  remained  in  Australia  for  over  two  years 
through  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Much  of  it  was  exposed,  in  the  huge 
wheat  stacks  at  ports  of  shipment,  to  the  ravages  of  mice,  weevils  and  other  pests, 
hence  it  became  imperative  to  convert  as  much  as  possible  into  flour.  Thus  every 
Australian  flour  mill  with  reasonably  modern  equipment  was  fully  occupied  for 
twenty-four  hours  per  day,  which  gave  them  an  output  heretofore  unknown. 

Though  the  main  purpose  of  the  pooling  scheme  was  the  overseas  disposal  of 
wheat,  it  became  necessary  in  1917  that  flour  millers  should  be  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board,  owing  to  millers  in  some  states  having  shipping  and  other 
advantages  which  proved  unfair  and  detrimental  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 


ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED  FOR  COMPULSORY  WHEAT  POOLING 

One  advantage  claimed  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  was  that  their  scheme 
enabled  growers  to  obtain  the  maximum  price  from  oversea  purchasers.  It  was  con- 
tended that  in  a  free  market  the  minimum  would  actually  be  the  maximum,  but,  as 
their  control  constituted  a  monopoly,  prices  for  one  country  were  not  a  guide  appli- 
cable to  prices  ruling  in  another  country.  Examples  have  been  given  of  realizations 
in  one  season,  in  various  countries,  having  fluctuated  from  5s.  7^d.  to  5s.  9d.to  6s. 
to  6s.  4£d.  to  6s.  lOd.  per  bushel.  These  variations  in  the  selling  prices  were  due  to 
the  expert  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  their  close  grip  upon  r  lie 
marketing  conditions  in  all  countries  requiring  wheat.  If  appears  a  reasonable 
deduction  that  if  the  f.o.b.  price  of  wheat  at  an  Australian  port  was  5s.  7£d.  per 
bushel,  that  would  be  the  maximum  price  obtained  for  shipment  to  all  countries. 
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COMPARATIVE  RESULTS  TO   WHEAT  GROWERS 

•Naturally  the  arbitrary  control  of  wheat  for  a  period  of  six  years  caused  con- 
siderable adverse  critisism.  At  one  period  when  Australian  wheat  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  4s.  9d.  ($1.16)  f.o.b.,  Canadian  and  United  States  wheat  were  valued  at  about  10s. 
($2.43),  but  it  was  conceded  that  the  latter  figure  was  of  greater  value  to  the  Allies. 
Ocean  freight,  and  heavy  marine  and  war  risk  insurances,  governed  the  position. 
At  that  time  the  insurance  alone  on  Australian  wheat  to  European  ports  was  nearly 
Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  bushel,  without  considering  the  abnormal  ocean  freight  rates 
ruling  for  the  carrying  steamer.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  make  a  comparison  as  to  the  net  results  obtained  by  wheat  growers  in  North 
America  and  in  Australia.  Yet  the  prices,  given  under  a  separate  heading,  ruling 
in  1919-20  and  1920-21  may  form  the  basis  of  an  interesting  comparison. 

RELINQUISHMENT   OF    FEDERAL    WHEAT  CONTROL 

As  a  result  of  agitation — not  wholly  disinterested — the  Australian  (i.e.  Federal) 
Wheat  Board  ceased  active  operations  on  the  completion  of  selling  the  1920-21  wheat 
crop.  It  speedily  became  apparent  that,  through  various  reasons,  the  outlook  for 
marketing  in  1921-22  indicated  the  necessity  of  wheat  growers  co-operating  for  the 
realization  of  the  crop  for  both  domestic  requirements  and  export  trade.  Thus  state 
wheat  pools  came  into  operation  with  the  marked  basic  difference  from  Federal  con- 
trol inasmuch  as  the  latter  system  of  pooling  is  purely  voluntary.  The  state  pools 
operated  in  the  1921-22  season  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia,  and  will  continue  during  the  coming  season  of  1922-23. 

WHEAT  POOLING  BY  AUSTRALIAN  STATES  FROM  1921-22 

With  unimportant  variation,  the  state  pooling  of  wheat  is  the  same  in  the 
wheat-growing  states,  hence  a  recapitulation  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  Victorian 
Wheatgrowers'  Corporation  (composed  of  wheat  growers)  can  be  accepted  as  a  reflex 
of  the  present  co-operative  and  voluntary  system  of  marketing  wheat  in  Australia. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  the  state  of  Victoria  in  1921-22  was  43,867,000  bushels,  of 
which  (after  deducting  some  3,000,000  bushels  for  seed  and  farm  requirements) 
some  41,000,000  bushels  constituted  the  surplus  available  for  domestic  and  oversea 
realization.  Over  32,000,000  bushels  were  delivered  to  the  Wheatgrowers  Corpora- 
tion, leaving  a  balance  of  9,000,000  bushels  for  open  sale  by  growers  to  millers  and 
export  buyers. 

The  Wheatgrowers  Corporation  sold  to  millers  on  the  basis  of  not  exceeding 
one  month's  supply  at  one  time  at  the  price  fixed  on  the  Monday  of  each  week,  the 
price  being  computed  on  the  world's  parity,  but  this  was  subsequently  increased 
owing  to  a  depletion  of  stocks  and  an  unpromising  harvest  outlook  making  it  impera- 
tive to  safeguard  supplies  for  local  consumption  for  the  period  to  the  following 
1922-23  harvest. 

SELLING  POLICY  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  WHEATGROWERS'  CORPORATION 

Since  commencing  operations,  the  corporation  has  benefited  by  the  experience 
gained  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  over  a  period  of  six  years.  It  has  arranged 
an  expert  oversea  selling  and  chartering  organization,  and  the  interests  of  growers 
are  conserved  in  every  possible  manner  in  all  matters  of  finance. 

The  selling  policy  of  the  Victorian  Wheatgrowers  Corporation  has  been  to 
steadily  meet  the  market  demand  without  taking  undue  risks — such  as  rising  or 
falling  prices — the  object  being  to  obtain  (without  gambling  on  the  position)  the 
fair  run  of  the  market  throughout  the  season,  and  to  distribute  the  full  average  results 
to  the  grower  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Not  being  tied  down  to  a  course  of  being 
compelled  to  make  sales,  and  being  a  non-profit  and  non-capital  undertaking,  the 
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wers  Corporation  has  been  in  the  advantageous  position  of  meeting  any 
market  fluctuations  in  the  most  effective  manner  for  the  conservation  of  its  interests, 
which  are,  obviously,  the  interests  of  the  growers. 

KIN  ANOINT,  THE  VICTORIAN  WHEATGROWERS  CORPORATION 

T  e  Wheatgrowers  Corporation  were  enabled  to  start  operations  under  a  guar- 
anty given  by  the  State  Government  of  Victoria  that  it  would  make  good  any  default 
by  the  corporation  to  the  extent  of  four  shillings  (97  cents)  per  bushel.  Subse- 
quently, the  liability  of  the  Government  was  completely  extinguished  and  it  was 
released  from  its  obligations.  The  Wheatgrowers  Corporation  subsequently  arranged 
its  own  finance,  without  any  guarantee,  with  the  associated  banks  in  Victoria.  The 
financial  arrangements  were  on  the  following  basis: — 

(1)  An  advance  of  3s.  4d.  (81  cents)  per  bushel  to  growers  on  delivery  of  wheat 
at  country  railway  stations. 

(2)  An  advance  of  8d.  (16  cents)  per  bushel  to  the  Wheatgrowers  Corporation 
as  required  to  pay  railway  freight  and  working  expenses. 

(•■'.)  The  negotiation  of  shipping  documents  and  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
London  to  Melbourne. 

BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  BY  THE  VICTORIAN  WHEATGROWERS  CORPORATION 

In  handling  78  per  cent  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  state  of  Victoria  in  the 
s<  as  m  of  1921-22,  the  Wheatgrowers  Corporation  realized  from  sales  of  28,060,000 
bushels  (leaving  a  balance  unsold)  about  £7,500,000,  equivalent  to  slightly  over  5s.  4d. 
($1.30)  per  bushel  on  a  f.o.b.  steamer  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  wheat,  other  income  was  received  from 
chartering  commission,  despatch  money,  commission  on  freight  advances,  ships' 
agency  fees  and  premiums  on  exchange  aggregating  £65,000.  These  additional  earn- 
ings represented  a  further  gain  of  ^d.  (1  cent)  per  bushel  on  the  whole  pool,  or  about 
twice  the  total  cost  of  administration. 

According  to  the  distance  from,  and  cost  of  railway  transportation  to,  the  sea- 
board, it  is  estimated  that  Victorian  farmers  obtained  from  4s.  6d.  ($1.09)  to  4s.  lid. 
($1.18)— the  average  being  about  4s.  8d.  ($1.14)— per  bushel  for  their  1921-22  wheat. 

At  this  time  the  figures  relating  to  the  1922-23  crop  are  not  available,  further 
than  that  the  advance  to  growers  at  nearest  railway  station  is  to  be  3s.  (73  cents) 
per  bushel. 

DISADVANTAGES   AND   ADVANTAGES   OF   VOLUNTARY   WHEAT  POOLING 

As  compared  with  the  former  compulsory  wheat  pooling  scheme  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Wheat  Board  which  applied  for  six  years  over  the  whole  Commonwealth,  it 
is  conceded  that,  under  the  voluntary  wheat -pooling  administered  by  the  Victorian 
Wheatgrowers  Corporation,  there  is  one  disadvantage  to  individual  growers — who 
pool  their  wheat — in  that  their  returns  are  based  upon  the  net  average  realization 
for  the  whole  season,  while  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  much  higher  price  than  the  average.  To  hold  for  a  higher  price  is  a  temptation 
to  some  growers,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  result  is  successful,  but — in  the 
main — only  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  principal  advantage  in  pooling  is  the  stabilizing  of  the  whole  market.  The 
majority  of  growers  in  Australia  are,  of  necessity,  compelled  to  sell  early,  and  (with- 
out pooling)  the  result  has  been  that  a  price  is  usually  accepted  at  considerably 
below  the  average  season's  results.  The  net  gain  over  the  whole  of  the  harvest  is 
estimated  at  from  a  minimum  of  6d.  (12  cents)  to  a  maximum  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per 
bushel.  Hence  both  the  growers  who  sell  to  the  pool  and  the  growers  who  sell  to 
private  traders  benefit  by  the  stabilized  position  created  by  the  Wheatgrowers  Cor- 
poration and  the  pools  in  the  other  Australian  states. 
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AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR,  1915-16  TO  1920-21 

The  following  comparative  schedule  is  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  quantities  of  Australian  wheat  and  flour  exported  from  the  season  of  1915-16 
(when  the  compulsory  control  of  exports  began)  down  to  the  last  season  of  1921-22: — 


Year  Wheat  Flour 

Centals  Centals 

1915-  lfi   17,172,864  2,939,114 

1916-  17    33,167,323  5,812,656 

1917-  18   13,789,063  7,481,651 

1918-  19   26,738,158  9,667,900 

1919-  20   49,482,395  10,355,872 

1920-  21    46,075,130  4,594,500 

1921-  22   59,968,351  7,194,731 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  September  19,  1922. — As  this  mail  closes,  the  absorbing  topic  in 
financial  and  commercial  circles  is  the  disturbed  international  position.  Importers 
with  some  trepidation  await  developments  before  expressing  a  view  as  to  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  a  conflict  between  our  Empire  and  Turkey,  towards  which  contre- 
temps both  Australia  and  the  sister  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  have  already  offered 
contingents. 

One  effect  of  the  disturbance  in  Smyrna  and  other  Mediterranean  points  is  that 
the  values  of  Australian  raisins  and  currants,  held  in  London  for  realization,  have 
substantially  hardened  within  the  last  week.  At  advanced  prices  the  fruit  has  found 
a  ready  sale,  and  this  will  probably  result  in  larger  shipments  being  promptly  made 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  totally  unexpected  market  improvement. 

The  trading  outlook  is  being  greatly  influenced  by  weather  conditions  as  affect- 
ing the  prospects  of  the  coming  harvest.  In  the  states  of  Western  and  South  Aus- 
tralia the  seasonable  outlook  is  satisfactory;  in  Victoria  some  districts  will  produce 
little  or  no  wheat,-  and  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  much  less  than  normal,  while 
New  South  Wales  is  unlikely  to  have  any  substantial  surplus  for  export.  Admitting 
that  a  generous  rainfall  would  yet  have  an  undoubted  bearing  upon  the  crops,  it  is 
considered  from  present  indications  that  the  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  for  the 
season  of  1922-23  will  not  exceed  80,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  a  surplus  of 
over  144,000,000  bushels  in  the  season  of  1920-21. 

Wheat  is  practically  unobtainable  at  the  moment,  and  what  limited  supplies  are 
as  yet  available  are  closely  held  by  the  state  pools  for  local  requirements  (pending 
the  coming  harvest)  and  in  view  of  urgent  requirements  in  the  usual  Australian 
oversea  markets. 

During  the  last  few  days  many  cabled  inquiries  for  c.i.f .  quotations  on  flour  have 
been  received  in  Australia  from  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  and  several  other  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  To-day's  nominal  f.o.b.  steamer  rates  on  flour  were  from  £10  12s.  6d. 
to  £10  15s.  ($51.71  to  $52.32)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  packed  in  150-pound  sacks. 
It  is  anticipated  that  considerable  shipments  will  be  made  as  a  result  of  this  demand. 

The  wool  trade  is  actively  preparing  for  the  opening  sales  of  the  new  clip,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  favourable  sales  in  London,  it  is  hoped  that  value,-; 
will  be  maintained.    The  first  sale  in  Melbourne  opens  on  September  26. 

As  between  seasons — winter  and  spring — trade  generally  is  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  but  with  an  adjustment  of  the  disquieting  situation  in  Asia 
Minor  and  a  few  weeks  of  warmer  weather  the  prospects  are  favourable  for  at  least 
a  normal  demand  for  oversea  goods  and  products. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  II.  Ross 

Melbourne,  September   ID,   lOi*^.— In  sequence  to  numerous  reports  from  this 
office,  which  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the   Commercial  Intelligence 
.7.  relative  to  the  large  quantities  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the 
Victorian  Government  in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell 
for  electrical  power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  advised  that  further  tenders  are 
now  invited  for  the  manufacture,  testing,  supply,  delivery  and  maintenance  (but 
rintendence  of  erection)  of  plant  in  every  way  complete,  consisting  of: — 
Four  si  cam  turbine-driven  direct-coupled  centrifugal  boiler  feed  pumps,  includ- 
ceessory  equipment  according  to  specification. 

DATE   OF   CLOSING   OF  TENDERS 

Tenders— oa  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State-  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William 
str<  i  t,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  on  or  before  January 
19,  1923. 

CHARGES   FOR  SPECIFICATION 

The  specification  covering  the  requirements  and  appended  contract  conditions, 
;  rider  forms,  etc.,  may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  "No.  26502).  The  Electricity  Commis- 
sion makes  a  charge  of  $5.11  for  each  set  of  two  copies  of  the  specification  and 
appended  documents,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge  of  $2.55. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to  collect 
these  charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specification.  These  charges  will  ulti- 
mately be  returned  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to  firms  sub- 
mitting bona  fide  tenders. 

DEPOSITS  OF  TENDERS  PAYABLE  LN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian 
tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit  ($121.67) 
can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt  need  only 
be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a  con- 
venience alike  to  the  commissioners  and  tenderers. 

LARGE  REQUIREMENTS   OE  AUSTRALIAN  POSTAL  DEPARTMENT 

C.  Kartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  19,  1922. — A  programme  of  new  works  and  additions  to 
the  postal  and  telegraph  services  has  been  outlined  by  the  Commonwealth  Post- 
master-General. Spread  over  the  next  three  years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  expendi- 
ture will  amount  to  £9,757,845,  of  which  £2,536,769  will  be  spent  on  new  telephones 
and  telegraph  works  during  the  present  financial  year  (1922-23),  followed  by 
$3,236,057  in  1923-24  and  £2,725,247  in  1924-25.  The  balance  of  the  expenditure  is 
for  buildings  at  the  rate  of  £419,924  yearly  for  the  three  years. 

In  addition  to  14,459  telephones  in  arrears,  it  is  anticipated  that  28,498  instru- 
ments for  new  subscribers  will  be  made  available  during  the  present  financial  year. 

Canadian  manufacturers  have  already  submitted  tenders  for  large  numbers,  and 
we  are  advised  that  a  preliminary  contract  has  just  been  placed  for  a  considerable 
number  of  "  made  in  Canada  "  telephones. 
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TRADE   CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  13,  1922. — The  general  trade  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
remained  practically  stationary  during  September,  slight  improvements  in  some 
branches  being  offset  by  adverse  features  in  others.  In  view,  however,  of  the  "  bolt 
from  the  blue  "  in  the  shape  of  the  Turkish  crisis,  which  momentarily  threatened  to 
cause  another  world  upheaval,  the  business  situation  is  not  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
Now  that  the  danger  of  war  seems  to  have  been  averted,  delayed  transactions  com- 
bined with  seasonal  buying  should  cause  some  little  improvement  in  the  near  future, 
particularly  in  the  clothing  and  dry  goods  trades.  What  has  actually  taken  place 
in  the  Near  East  must  temporarily  affect  export  in  cotton  goods,  and  this  industry 
has  received  another  severe  blow  from  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  new  United 
States  tariff. 

Upon  the  other  side  shipments  of  coal  have  continued  to  be  large,  and  certain 
industries  are  still  enjoying  some  slight  benefit  from  the  results  of  the  American 
coal  strike.  Although  the  shipbuilding  industry  continues  in  a  depressed  condition, 
a  slight  flicker  of  satisfaction  is  afforded  by  the  statement  in  Lloyd's  September 
quarter  returns  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  showed 
an  increase  of  158,346  tons,  and  of  those  commenced  43,551  tons  over  the  June 
quarter.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  disappointing  results  which  important 
enterprises  continue  to  report,  and  the  occurrence  of  disasters  among  some  of  the 
post-war  amalgamations,  that  conditions  remain  very  difficult. 

As  regards  overseas  trade,  there  is  very  little  deviation  from  the  recent  course 
of  events.  Imports  in  September  showed  a  drop  of  about  £6,000,000  from  August, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  short  month  February  are  the  lowest  recorded  since  the 
war.  British  exports,  on  the  contrary,  were  valued  at  £2,000,000  more  than  in  the 
previous  month,  but  re-export  trade  continues  to  fall  away,  marking  a  drop  of  over 
£1,000,000. 

DISAPPOINTING  GKAIN  CROPS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  10,  1922. — The  sun  has  continued  to  neglect  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  prolongation  of  wet  and  dull  weather  throughout  September  and  indeed 
up  to  the  present  date  has  dispelled  any  lingering  hope  of  satisfactory  cereal  crops. 
According  to  the  Government  report  of  the  1st  October  just  issued  for  England  and 
Wales :  "  Sunny,  dry  weather  is  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  harvest,  and  crops, 
live  stock,  and  farm  work  generally,  would  all  benefit  from  such  conditions"  The 
principal  difficulty  has  been  and  is  with  the  spring  sown  crops,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  trouble  of  securing  barley  and  oats  sown  after  winter  has  given  a  great  impetus 
to  autumn  drilling. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  various  items  in  the  report. 

Cereals. — Very  slow  progress  was  made  with  the  grain  harvest  during  September, 
but  in  the  south  practically  all  the  crops  had  been  secured  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
only  a  little  of  the  barley  remaining  uncarted.  In  the  north  and  in  Wales  harvest 
work  is  very  backward,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  barley  and  oats  is  still  in  the 
fields,  whilst  in  some  districts  many  fields  are  still  uncut.  The  strong  growth  of 
seeds  interfered  with  the  harvesting  of  the  grain  in  many  cases.  Owing  to  the 
showery  weather  and  lack  of  sun  many  crops  have  been  carted  in  rather  damp 
condition,  and  stacks  have  heated  in  consequence.  Wheat  is  mostly  of  very  fair 
quality,  but  the  grain  is  often  soft.    Barley  is  variable,  the  sample  is  poor  where 
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were  two  growths,  and  much  is  discoloured,  so  that  the  proportion  fit  for  malting 
will  be  loss  than  usual.  Spring  oats  are  of  inferior  quality,  the  grain  being  light, 
but  the  quality  of  winter  oats  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Roots. — Conditions  which  have  been  fatal  to  grain  have  benefited  roots,  and 
the  yield  of  mangolds,  turnips  and  swedes  over  England  and  Wales  is  expected  to 
>how  about  7  per  cent  above  average.  Mangolds  are  estimated  at  about  20  tons,  and 
turnips  and  swedes  at  13  tons  per  acre.  Upon  this  basis  the  total  production  of 
mangolds  will  be  8,500,000  tons  against  G,250,000  tons  last  year;  and^of  turnips  and 
swedes  L0,800,000  tons  against  0,600,000  tons  in  1921.  This,  however,  presupposes 
better  weather  conditions  during  the  autumn. 

toes.-  it  is  unfortunate  that  one  of  the  best  crops  in  the  history  of  the 
country  sbould  coincide  with  absolute  demoralization  in  prices.  Indeed  it  is  stated 
that  in  some  cases  it  will  hardly  pay  farmers  to  lift  the  tubers.  The  yield  per  acre 
is  now  forecasted  at  6-9  tons,  or  15  per  cent  above  the  average,  upon  which  basis 
the  total  production  of  potatoes  in  England  and  Wales  would  be  3,860,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  2,900,000  tons  last  year. 

Pastures  and  Stock. — Pastures  are  full  of  grass,  but  it  is  not  of  good  quality 
owing  to  too  much  wet.  Cattle  and  sheep  have  only  done  moderately  as  a  rule,  and 
would  benefit  from  drier  weather. 

Hay. — The  outlook  for  Canadian  hay  remains  still  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  it 
is  understood  that  with  exporters  willing  to  accept  reduced  prices,  quite  a  few  orders 
have  been  secured. 

Fruit. — Owing  to  the  absence  of  sunshine  most  apples  are  lacking  in  colour,  and 
late  varieties  are  very  variable,  the  fruits  being  generally  small.  Most  varieties  of 
cooking  apples  are  good  crops  in  the  west,  but  in  the  east,  with  the  exception  of 
Norfolk,  yields  are  light.  There  are  good  crops  of  dessert  apples  in  most  districts, 
though  only  fair  crops  of  Blenheims  are  being  obtained  in  the  west,  and  in  Middlesex 
yields  generally  are  about  average.  Good  crops  of  late  varieties  of  pears  are  reported 
from  all  the  principal  districts. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  IN  URUGUAY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook  writes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  under 
date  October  2,  1922;,  that  a  member  of  the  International  Law  Congress,  which  has 
just  been  held,  has  drawn  his  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the  annual 
report  (1922)  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Uruguay: — 

"  Your  council  cannot  help  but  notice  with  much  pleasure  the  increasing  atten- 
tion which  is  being  paid  to  this  market  by  Canadian  firms.  The  requests  for  infor- 
mation, etc.,  which  have  been  received  and  dealt  with  during  the  year  from  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  in  Canada  have  been  more  than  quadrupled  over  previous 
years.  The  most  especially  pleasing  feature — in  passing — is  the  up-to-date  cata- 
logues which  have  been  forwarded,  printed  in  most  cases  in  Spanish  and  French  as 
well  as  in  English.  Direct  results  cannot  at  present  be  looked  for  until  business 
improves,  but  firms  in  the  Dominion  are  paving  the  way  to  future  success  by  their 
energetic  propaganda,  which  is  deserving  of  all  praise." 

Mr.  Cook  adds  that  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  many  respects  Canadian  trade 
in  Uruguay  is  competitive  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  this  tribute  is  of  interest,  not 
only  as  indicating  the  keenness  of  Canadian  commercial  activity,  but  also  as  an 
expression  of  goodwill  and  co-operation. 
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CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BPJTISH  HONDURAS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 
VI 

Business  Methods  in  British.  Honduras 

The  machinery  of  distribution  in  this  colony  is  relatively  simple.  A  handful 
of  old-established  houses,  of  excellent  business  methods  and  unimpeachable  com- 
mercial and  financial  repute,  control  the  trade.  There  is  little  attempt  to  divide 
functions;  they  are  importers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  in  many  cases  commission 
agents  as  well.  They  have  buying  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  they  buy  wherever  it  suits  them  best,  either  from  catalogue, 
local  agents,  or  through  these  buying  connections.  The  great  bulk  of  their  trade  is 
retail,  only  selling  wholesale  to  the  mahogany  camps  of  the  interior.  They  have  no 
objection  to  buying  from  local  agents;  indeed  they  rely  upon  catalogue  purchases  to 
such  an  extent  that  with  the  conspicuous  exception  of  hardware  merchants,  they 
rather  prefer  to  purchase  from  an  accredited  agent  who  can  produce  a  line  of  samples 
and  guarantee  deliveries.  Naturally  they  prefer  to  make  their  purchases  from  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  so  few  commercial  travellers  visit  this  colony  at  present  that 
those  who  do  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Occasionally  a  British  or  American 
traveller  conies  in  for  a  week  or  more,  and  the  writer  was  informed  that  very  rarely 
do  they  go  away  without  several  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  business.  (Most 
travellers  visiting  this  area,  of  course,  carry  a  very  considerable  number  of  lines, 
as  the  aggregate  business  alone  would  make  their  trip  worth  while.)  Two  or  three 
British  soft-goods  houses  find  it  remunerative  to  keep  a  single  traveller  in  the  Western 
Caribbean,  covering  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  British  Honduras.  He  works  this 
area  twice  in  the  year,  spending  about  nine  months  between  these  three  colonies, 
and  returning  home  for  the  other  three  months.  The  writer  was  allowed  access  to 
the  order  book  of  one  such  salesmen,  and  the  business  which  he  obtained  was 
decidedly  worth  while.  However,  it  would  seem  logical  to  include  Guatemala  in  this 
route,  as  Porto  Barrios  is  only  a  few  hours'  distant  from  Belize,  with  excellent 
steamship  and  rail  connections,  and  an  English-speaking  salesman  could  cover  that 
area  with  ease. 

With  reference  to  purchases  from  travelling  salesmen,  an  'interesting  and  very 
human  phenomenon  was  noted  in  British  Honduras.  For  most  of  the  time,  these 
Belize  houses  purchase  through  their  buying  agents  abroad.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  traveller  arrives  and  extensive  sales  are  made  by  him.  These  purchases,  however, 
are  routed  through  the  buying  agents  in  London  or  New  York  for  shipment.  Travel- 
ling salesmen  complain  bitterly  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  regular 
deliveries  through  these  London  and  New  York  buying  agents.  They  maintain  that 
orders  handled  in  this  manner  are  not  confirmed  for  months,  that  payments  are 
held  up,  and  that  the  progress  of  trade  is  rendered  as  difficult  as  possible.  It  would 
appear  that  there  is  something  in  this  complaint,  and  signs  would  point  to  the 
fact  that  British  and  American  indent  merchants,  accustomed  to  buying  where  they 
please,  are  by  no  means  well  satisfied  when  they  are  instructed  as  to  the  source  of 
their  purchases.  This  desire  to  retain  the  buying  service  entirely  in  their  own 
hands  is  very  natural,  but  it  does  not  make  matters  any  easier  for  the  perspiring 
salesman  six  thousand  miles  from  his  home  office. 

Living  expenses  of  salesmen  in  British  Honduras  are  moderately  cheap,  and 
living  conditions  are  only  moderately  uncomfortable.  There  is  no  fee  for  commer- 
cial travellers  entering  the  colony,  and  the  steamship  companies  endeavour  to  make 
the  freight  rates  on  samples  as  low  as  possible.  A  passport  is  necessary,  but  no 
vaccination  certificate.  The  visitor  to  the  colony  is  obliged  to  make  a  routine  report 
to  the  hospital  for  six  consecutive  mornings  after  landing.  Sample  rooms  are  easily 
available. 
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Southern  Jobbers 

\.B  has  been  already  stated,  the  New  Orleans  jobbing  house  enjoys  an  ascendency 
in  the  trade  of  this  colony  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  overcome.  Such  houses 
have  every  transportation  advantage,  and  deliveries  are  ever  so  much  better  than 
from  'other  American  or  from  European  ports.  Small  orders  are  their  routine  con- 
cern, and  it  is  very  convenient  for  the  Belize  importer  to  order  supplies  in  small 
quantities  of  each  commodity  and  to  receive  the  same  on  a  single  invoice  and  customs 
clearance.  Terms  of  payment  are  likewise  convenient,  since  the  New  Orleans  jobber 
considers  British  Honduras  as  a  domestic  rather  than  an  export  field.  Indeed,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  high  freight  rates  from  New  Orleans  and  the  fear  of  a  monopoly 
by  thai  distributing  centre,  it  is  questionable  if  any  great  volume  of  British  Hon- 
duranian imports  would  be  purchased  elsewhere. 

Transportation 

British  Honduras  is  by  no  means  so  inaccessible  as  its  location  and  reputation 
would  lead  one  to  believe.  It  enjoys  a  regular  weekly  service  both  to  and  from  New 
Orleans,  a  fortnightly  service  from  New  York  via  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  a  regular 
three-weekly  seiwice  from  Montreal  in  the  summer,  and  Halifax  and  St.  John  in 
the  winter  by  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine.  It  is  hardly  so  well 
served  from  British  and  Continental  ports,  being  dependent  largely  upon  free  routed 
ships  of  the  Leyland,  Harrison  and  French  lines.  It  has  no  Pacific  connections. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  best  route  to  this  colony  for  Canadian  goods  is  by  the 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  which  has  established  a  schedule  of  freight 
rates  more  or  less  equitable  with  the  rates  from  New  York.  This  arrangement 
equalizes  the  rates  from  every  port  supplying  British  Honduras,  since  the  writer 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  United  Fruit  Company  had  equalized  their  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  rates.  Consequently  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  an 
American  port  to  reach  this  colony. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  boats  are  not 
equipped  with  cold  storage  at  present,  and  therefore  such  products  as  require  that 
type  of  conveyance  would  necessarily  be  routed  via  New  York.  It  would  likewise 
be  well  for  shippers  of  Western  Canada  produce  to  obtain  competitive  rates  from 
Winnipeg  via  both  Montreal  and  New  Orleans,  particularly  upon  those  products  for 
which  rapid  transit  is  necessary. 

Customs  Tariff 

The  British  Honduras  Customs  Tariff  is  almost  entirely  on  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
and  shows  an  admirable  consistency  throughout  its  schedules.  "Roughly  speaking, 
the  General  Tariff  upon  all  products  entering  this  colony  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1920,  a  50  per  cent  Canadian 
preference  was  allowed,  and  to-day  goods  of  Canadian  origin  or  manufacture  pay 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  entering  the  colony.  This  is  a  decided  advantage 
for  Canadian  goods,  and  the  only  exceptions  of  importance  are  as  follows: — 


British 

Preferential 

General 

Tariff 

Tariff 

40c. 

50c.  . 

Free 

20%  ad  val. 

Free 

5  %  ad  val. 

Free 

$1.00 

if  imported  through  a  foreign  country  

25c. 

$1.00 

Farinaceous  preparations,  including  corn  flour,  macaroni,  vermicelli, 

5  %  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

Free 

20%  ad  val. 

Iron  and   steel  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  woven  wire  fencing  wire,  metal 

5%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

Free 

5%  ad  val. 

The  free  list  is  not  extensive,  being  mostly  made  up  of  articles  imported  for 
specific  purposes. 
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Packing 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  British  Honduras  is#a  tropical  market,  and 
consequently  that  perishable  goods  for  this  field  must  be  circumspectly  prepared  and 
rapidly  forwarded.  It  should  likewise  be  remembered  that  all  goods  are  handled  by 
lighter,  and  later  transported  to  the  interior  in  tugs,  native  canoes  and  similar  craft, 
which  can  handle  only  a  small  compact  package.  Therefore  the  prime  essential  for 
satisfactory  packing  for  this  trade  is  strength  combined  with  moderate  size.  Large 
packages  will  only  embarrass  the  consignee,  whereas  a  small  package  is  often  a  decided 
aid  to  him. 

Perishable  foodstuffs  should  be  so  designated  upon  the  package.  Probably  the 
easiest  way  to  do  this  is  by  marking  each  case  with  a  request  to  store  either  in  a  cool 
place  or  away  from  boilers.  This  request  will  be  rarely  disregarded  in  the  stowing 
of  the  cargo.  In  addition,  perishable  products  should  not  be  forwarded  in  any  larger 
package  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  the  spoiling  of  any  part  should 
not  communicate  itself  to  any  large  quantity  of  goods. 

It  should  also  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  every  case  of  Canadian  merchandise 
should  bear  the  "  Made-in-Canada  "  label.  The  packing  case  often  lives  long  after 
its  contents  have  been  consumed  and  constitutes  a  testimonial  to  Canada's  participa- 
tion in  world  markets,  which  is  of  the  utmost  advertising  value.  It  is  regrettable 
that  so  few  Canadian  manufacturers  are  using  this  stencil  upon  their  export  ship- 
ments at  present. 

Advertising 

The  preferable  form  of  advertising  in  British  Honduras  is  through  retail  fixtures. 
Outdoor  advertising  has  little  impact,  and  it  is  questionable  if  newspaper  advertising 
has  as  much.  Well  prepared  retail  fixtures,  however,  have  a  very  decided  influence 
upon  the  sales  in  this  colony,  and  each  case  of  goods  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
publicity  matter  for  use  in  the  shops.  It  is  to  be  urged  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
exporting  to  the  Central  American  field  should  be  more  generous  with  their  adver- 
tising material,  since  at  a  comparatively  little  cost  a  much  greater  impact  can  be 
obtained  there  by  their  advertising  matter  than  in  Canada.  Those  Canadian  firms 
who  have  incorporated  advertising  in  their  export  scheme,  are  having  unmistakable 
success  in  the  West  Indies,  and  they  will  find  that  their  progress  will  be  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  attention  which  they  devote  to  this  very  important  element  in  sales- 
manship. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  SWEDEN  AS  AFFECTING-  THE  MACHINERY  MARKET 

The  extent  to  which  Swedish  industry  has  now  undergone  electrification  should 
be  realized  by  all  interested  in  this  market,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette,  as  a 
growing  independence  of  imported  coal  and  oil  supplies  cannot  but  foreshadow  an 
important  advance  in  the  country's  manufacturing  activities,  and  an  equally  impor- 
tant increase  in  its  requirements  of  industrial  machinery  of  all  kinds.  With 
electrical  power  utilized  by  99  per  cent  of  the  iron  and  steel  works,  94  per  cent 
of  the  machinery  factories,  92  per  cent  of  the  shipyards,  81  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
and  woollen  mills,  and  68  per  cent  of  the  paper  mills,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sweden  has  advanced  in  this  respect  beyond  most  countries  of  the  world.  We  advise 
exporters  zealously  to  cultivate  the  market  for  machine  tools,  conveying  machinery, 
cranes,  etc.,  in  anticipation  of  an  improvement  in  world  conditions  which  will  enable 
Swedish  manufacturers  to  profit  by  their  new  advantages.  In  addition,  although 
some  sixty  plants  are  engaged  upon  producing  electrical  apparatus  locally,  the  outlet 
for  both  domestic  and  industrial  appliances  of  this  class  is  necessarily  widening. 
The  changing  circumstances  which  we  have  outlined  must,  of  course,  adversely 
affect  some  classes  of  imports;  but  the  new  opportunities  which  they  offer  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  a  market  which  bought  from  Great  Britain  alone  to  the 
extent  of  £5,176,186  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  TEE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

Barbados,  October  9,  1922. — Trade  conditions  in  September  were  brighter.  The 
large  stocks  that  were  carried  in  all  lines  of  business  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
had  been  reduced,  and  normal  conditions  of  buying  resulted. 

Prospects  for  nexl  harvest  are  good  due  to  favourable  weather,  and  an  average 
crop  is  expected.  Of  last  year's  crop  only  a  very  small  quantity  remains  to  be  shipped, 
li  is  to  be  noted  that  the  100  gallon  molasses  puncheons  will  be  used  next  year  as 
the  Canadian  railways  have  agreed  to  accept  them,  and  will  continue  to  accept  them 
till  the  following  year.  Sufficient  staves  are  in  stock  for  the  coming  crop.  It  was 
I  thai  a  smaller  slave1  would  now  be  in  use,  as  in  that  event  our  Canadian  birch 
1  have  hem  of  sufficient  strength  to  compete  with  the  American  oak  and  gum- 
wood,  and  could  be  furnished  at  a  lower  price. 

The  market  at  present  shows  that  in  foodstuffs  generally  there  is  a  fair  supply. 
Flour  is  reported  fully  stocked;  dried  and  pickled  fish  moderately.  Lumber  and 
cooperage  stuffs  are  ample  for  the  demand,  but  the  stock  of  shingles  at  present  is 
rather  low. 

Bank  exchange  selling  rates  at  the  last  of  the  month  were  10f  per  cent  premium 
on  K"ew  York  and  Canada. 

Trinidad 

During  September  the  Collector's  report  was  published,  and  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  revenue  was  disclosed  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  principal 
decline  was  in  the  amount  of  import  duties  collected,  the  decline  amounting  to 
£108,544.  To  meet  this  deficit  in  the  revenue  the  tariff  was  amended,  and  increases 
made  in  rates  on  the  following  foodstuffs:  bread,  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  pulse, 
peas,  beans,  meat,  condensed  milk,  potatoes,  flour,  bran,  pollard,  hay,  oats  and  also 
on  lumber,  except  shooks  and  shingles.  On  flour,  which  was  on  the  free  list,  a  duty 
was  imposed  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  bag  general,  and  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  preferential.  In  addition  to  foodstuffs  a  number  of  items  in  manufactured 
goods  were  increased,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained,  on  request,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

The  change  in  the  tariff  has  to  some  extent  unsettled  the  local  market,  and  selling 
prices  were  advanced.  The  market  is  in  good  supply  in  foodstuffs,  and  a  consider- 
able volume  of  business,  specially  in  flour,  rice,  sugar,  lard  and  fish  is  being  done. 
It  is  reported  that  large  and  regular  shipments  are  being  brought  in,  and  that  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  islands  is  brisk.  The  Trinidad  monthly  produce  report  states 
that  all  sugar  available  for  export  has  been  shipped,  and  the  year's  export  amounted 
to  about  55,000  short  tons;  that  shipments  of  cocoa  were  less  in  quantity  than  in  any 
year  since  1912.  An  improvement  in  the  demand  for  coconuts  is  noted,  and  quota- 
tions made  at  $13  per  M  for  "  selects  "  and  $8  for  "  culls."  Shipments  to  the  first 
of  September  were  over  12,000,000  nuts.  Oil  shipments  to  the  first  of  the  month  were 
31,685,800  gallons,  which  was  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

British  Guiana 

During  the  month  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  15  per  cent  now  in 
force  was  imposed  on  goods  paying  specific  duties,  and  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  in 
addition  to  the  present  30  per  cent  on  goods  paying  ad  valorem  duties. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  returns  prepared  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  show 
that  at  the  first  of  September  the  imports  for  the  year  up  to  that  time  valued 
$3,685,681,  of  which  the  import  from  Canada  was  $1,433,393,  being  greater  than  from 
any  other  country.  The  exports  for  the  year  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  showed 
an  increase  in  cocoa,  coffee,  copra,  molasses,  coconut  oil  and  rice,  the  export  of  the 
last  item  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  some  13,000,000  pounds.  The  returns 
from  the  gold  and  diamond  fields  show  improvement.  The  value  of  diamonds  exported 
exceeded  $2,000,000. 
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INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

INDUSTRY 

Brussels,  October  6,  1922. — The  situation  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  is  still 
good  in  general,  the  position  previously  reported  being  maintained  but  not  improved 
during  the  past  month.  The  uncertain  situation  in  the  Near  East  and  the  exigencies 
of  labour  have  checked  the  normal  tendency  towards  recovery  to  pre-war  conditions. 
The  textile  industry  continues  to  prosper  under  excellent  conditions.  During  August 
the  coal  production  was  slightly  under  the  1921  average,  but  coke  production  was 
more  than  double  the  1921  average  and  better  than  July.  Twenty-nine  blast  fur- 
naces produced  more  than  double  the  average  production  of  the  last  year  and  showed 
a  marked  improvement  over  July.  Finished  steel  products  also  record  a  substantial 
increase  on  the  last  year's  average  and  over  the  previous  month.  The  glass  situa- 
tion is  good,  showing  immense  profits,  and  the  building  trade  is  still  very  active. 
Unemployment  continues  to  decrease. 

FINANCE 

The  latest  Belgian  Government  loan,  of  750  million  francs,  was  opened  on 
September  27  at  10  o'clock  and  in  fifteen  minutes  it  was  covered  several  times.  These 
were  5  per  cent  bonds  payable  in  ten  years  at  102i.  The  selling  price  was  99  and 
the  coupons  were  taxable  at  2  per  cent  by  the  Government.  The  internal  loans  issued 
by  Belgium  since  the  armistice  have  amounted  to  10,046,000,000  francs. 

The  German  bonds  accepted  by  Belgium  on  account  of  reparations  to  the  extent 
of  270  millions  of  gold  marks  have  been  discounted  at  the  favourable  rate  of  4 J  per 
cent  by  a  consortium  of  Swiss  banks.  These  bonds  fall  due  in  monthly  maturities 
between  the  15th  of  February  and  the  15th  June,  1923.  They  were  endorsed  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Inflation  is  still  continuing  on  a  small  scale.  Since  last  year  the  notes  in  circu- 
lation have  increased  by  230  million,  as  compared  to  a  note  issue  of- 6^  billions 
(thousand  million). 

In  view  of  the  stronger  industrial  situation,  the  Stock  Exchange  during  Sep- 
tember has  experienced  quite  a  small  boom.  Collieries  and  steel  shares  in  certain 
instances  have  risen  fully  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  August:. 
The  market,  however,  later  in  the  month  became  unsettled  and  profit  taking,  coupled 
with  the  political  situation  in  the  Near  East,  caused  prices  to  be  marked  down  in 
many  instances.  The  Brussels  Marche  a  Terme  has  been  revived  and  is  very  active. 
Chemical  industries  and  tubize  silk  have  been  receiving  much  attention,  the  latter 
have  risen  in  two  months  from  100  to  350  francs.  The  State  loan  caused  a  weak- 
ness in  Belgian  rentes.  Money  conditions  remain  plentiful  and  easy,  three  months' 
treasury  bills  finding  buyers  at  the  low  rate  of  If  to  2  per  cent.  Five  months' 
maturities  could.be  disposed  of  at  3  per  cent,  and  3i  per  cent  was  offered  and  taken 
for  six  months'  renewals. 

There  is  a  glut  of  local  fruit  on  the  Belgian  market  at  present,  the  harvest  of 
apples  and  pears  having  been  extraordinarily  heavy. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  grain  crop  is  not  yet  out,  but  the  unofficial  estimates 
place  it  at  150,000  tons,  whereas  the  average  is  about  200,000  tons. 
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THE   BRAZILIAN   CENTENARY  EXHIBITION 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Rio  ile  Janeiro,  September  29,  1922. — The  International  Exhibition,  which  is 
the  main  centre  of  activity  of  the  Brazilian  Centennial  of  Independence,  was  formally 
opened  on  September  7  by  His  Excellency  Sr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil. 

The  Exhibition  proper  is  built  on  the  water  front  of  Rio  Harbour,  partly  on 
reclaimed  land,  and  extends  a  total  distance  of  about  1,000  metres.  The  main 
nee  is  at  the  head  of  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco — the  chief  business  and  shopping 
thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The  Exhibition  takes  the  form  of  a  single  broad  avenue. 
On  the  west  side,  facing  the  harbour,  are  the  buildings  erected  by  the  exhibiting 
nations.    Opposite  are  the  auxiliary  buildings  comprising  private  exhibits,  amusement 

Sj  3cenic  railways,  cafes,  bars  and  refreshment  booths.  The  avenue  thus  formed 
has  been  named  the  Avenida  das  Nacoes,  or  in  English  the  avenue  of  the  Nations. 
At  the  extreme  north  end  is  a  large  square  enclosed  by  the  Brazilian  buildings  them- 
selves. Brilliant  tropical  flowers,  palm  trees  and  shrubbery  add  no  little  colour  to 
the  setting.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  the  exhibiting  nations  have  been  erected  for 
permanent  use.  A  number  of  the  buildings,  among  them  the  British,  are  to  be  donated 
to  the  Brazilian  Government  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  Those  nations  which 
are  not  donating  their  buildings  are  retaining  them  as  either  permanent  exhibits  or 
as  an  embassy  or  legation. 

The  Exhibition  is  open  to  all  nations  other  than  those  of  enemy  countries  in 
the  Great  War.  Fifteen  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  have  erected 
buildings.  These  are  Great  Britain,  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Portugal,  Czecho- Slovakia,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Uruguay 
and  Japan.  Brazil  itself  has  erected  eight  or  ten  large  and  wonderfully  finished 
buildings.  While  these  rather  overshadow  the  buildings  of  foreign  nations  in  point 
of  size  and  extent,  yet  the  latter  reflect  a  care  in  construction  and  a  lavishness  of 
expenditure  which  indicates  the  importance  which  the  exhibiting  nations  attach  to 
the  Exhibition.  Italy  has  a  very  large  building,  as  have  France  and  Great  Britain. 
That  of  the  United  States  is  more  conservative,  smaller,  and  modelled  on  a  severer 
style  of  architecture,  but  is  to  be  used  as  a  residential  embassy  and  a  permanent 
Government  exhibit.  The  United  States  commercial  exhibits  are  outside  the 
exhibition  grounds,  in  a  building  erected  and  administered  by  a  private  corporation. 
France  and  Belgium  have  also  erected  second  buildings  outside  the  exhibition.  The 
Japanese  building  is  unique  in  that  it  is  in  typical  Japanese  style  of  curved  gables 
and  highly  coloured  wood  work.  The  private  exhibitors  who  have  erected  their  own 
buildings  are  very  few;  the  two  great  brewing  companies  of  Brazil,  the  Paulista  and 
Hanseatica,  and  the  Brazilian-Italian  house  of  Matarazzo  are  the  most  prominent. 

The  British  Section 

From  the  point  of  view  of  commercial  propaganda,  the  British  section  of  the 
Brazilian  Centennial  Exhibition  seemed  at  first  likely  to  be  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds,  as  the  Government  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  a  grant  of  more  than 
£35,000,  although  before  the  war  £250,000  was  a  not  unusual  amount  for  the  British 
section  of  an  international  exhibition.  This  £35,000  was,  however,  supplemented  by 
an  additional  sum  of  £26,000  collected  by  a  committee  of  Anglo-Brazilian  commercial 
and  financial  interests,  of  which  Mr.  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was  the  Chairman.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  exhibits  are  housed  in  stalls  which  have  been  con- 
structed round  the  gardens  on  either  side  of  the  main  building.  Whereas  the  larger 
grants  made  by  the  British  Government  before  the  war  were  employed  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  which  were  let  to  exhibitors  at  a  more  or  less .  nominal  rent,  on  this 
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occasion  it  has  been  necessary  to  charge  exhibitors  such  a  sum  as  would  cover  the 
cost  of  providing  the  accommodation  occupied  by  them,  the  charge  for  space  being 
40/  per  square  foot.  The  result  of  this  is  that  a  number  of  firms  who  would  other- 
wise have  participated  have  not  done  so,  but  at  the  same  time  a  fairly  strong  represen- 
tation has  been  secured  including  many  firms  of  world-wide  reputation. 

EXHIBITS 

The  British  pavilion  is  situated  in  what  is  perhaps  the  best  location  in  the 
entire  exhibition,  fairly  close  to  the  main  entrance.  There  is  no  building  opposite, 
and  the  pavilion  therefore  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  bay.  The  com- 
mercial exhibits  are  largely  housed  in  the  small  pavilions  which  form  the  two  wings 
of  the  building  and  in  stalls  erected  in  the  adjacent  gardens.  In  the  side  galleries 
of  the  main  floor  is  a  very  representative  exhibition  of  modern  British  artistic  pro- 
ducts, collected  by  the  British  Institute  of  Industrial  Art  in  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade.  These  include  tapestries,  brocades  and  lace,  gold, 
silver  and  ivories,  coloured  prints,  paintings,  pottery,  glassware  and  faience.  On 
the  lower  floor  are  other  national  exhibits  such  as  model  railways,  ships,  cranes, 
machinery  and  heavy  engineering  appliances. 

The  industrial  exhibits  are  not  yet  available  for  inspection.  Some  175  British 
firms  and  institutions  are  occuping  space  and  cover  practically  all  branches  of  British 
industry.  These  include  firms  as  well  known  to  Canada  as  Allen  &  Hanbury's, 
Armstrong-Whitworth,  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Babcock  & 
Wilcox,  Brunner-Mond,  Erasmic,  Metropolitan  Vickers  Electrical  Company,  Nobel 
Industries,  Pilkingtons  Tile  and  Pottery  Company,  Worcester  Eoyal  Porcelain  Com- 
pany, and  Yarrow's.  Industrial  machinery,  building  material,  railway  equipment, 
and  textiles  seem  to  be  given  particular  attention,  but  the  list  is  so  representative 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one  branch  of  industry  as  more  fully  represented 
than  another.  A  complete  list  of  exhibitors  is  available  at  the  offices  of  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

United  States 

The  United  States  pavilion  in  the  exhibition  is  a  square-set  comparatively  small 
building  of  solid  granite  construction,  and  is  designed  for  permanent  use  as  a  chan- 
cery of  embassy.  In  this  building  are  the  Government  exhibits,  including  those  of 
the  resources  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  various  Federal  departments.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  certain  individual  states  will  include  their  own  exhibits.  The 
commercial  exhibit  is  in  the  secondary  building  erected  near  the  water  front  at  the 
foot  of  the  Avenida  Bio  Branco.  It  is  administered  as  a  commercial  enterprise  by  a 
company  known  as  United  States  Exhibits  Inc.  ,  There  are  in  all  about  125 
exhibitors,  many  of  them  firms  which  have  a  branch  factory  or  plant  in  Canada. 

While  this  commercial  exhibit  is  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  an  examination  of 
the  list  of  exhibitors  (which  is  available  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce)  would  indicate  that 
mining  and  engineering  machinery,  industrial  machinery  of  all  types,  machine  tools, 
and  electrical  motors,  generators,  and  equipment  have  been  given  most  prominence. 
Exhibitors  in  these  lines  include,  for  example,  such  firms  as  Westinghouse  Electrical 
International,  Johns  Manville,  Fairbanks  Morse,  Ingersoll  Rand,  Monarch  Machine 
Tools  Company,  Dodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tools,  and  the  American  Hoist  and  Der- 
rick Company.  In  regard  to  railway  material,  Baldwin's,  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  and  the  Middletown  Car  Company  are  exhibiting,  as  are  several  other 
companies  which  are  concerned  with  subsidiary  equipment.  Next  in  importance  in 
point  of  representation  are  the  exhibitors  of  office  equipment,  such  as  typewriters, 
steel  furniture,  labour-saving  devices,  filing  systems,  and  adding  and  calculating 
machines.  Structural  and  high-speed  steel  is  represented  by  United  States  Steel 
Products,  Consolidated  Steel,  the  American  Bridge  Company,  Carnegie  Steel,  and 
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others.  Automobiles,  tins,  uml  accessories  do  not  appear  to  be  as  prominent  as 
might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  Brazil  the  automobile  market  is  prac- 
tically controlled  by  the  Onited  Stales,  However,  General  Motors,  Ford,  Dodge 
Brothers,  and  one  or  two  more  have  reserved  space.  This  list  of  exhibitors  is  interest- 
ing a-  indicating  those  products  in  which  United  States  firms  are  developing  this 
market. 

Belgium 

Belgium  seems  to  have  concentrated  chiefly  on  railway  material  and  equipment. 
A  large  pari  of  the  exhibition  is  taken  up  with  three  broad-gauge  locomotives,  two 
narrow  gauge  locomotives,  and  a  number  of  coaches,  flat  cars,  cattle  trucks,  and 
goods  vans.  There  is  also  a  fully  equipped  electrical  passenger  car  of  a  new  and 
improved  design.    In  addition  to  rolling  stock,  there  is  a  wonderful  display  of  all 

j  of  railway  material.  Heavy  machinery  ranks  next  in  importance  and  includes 
a  complete  electrically  equipped  travelling  crane,  a  very  extensive  show  of  foundry 
machinery,  wood-working  machinery,  textile  machinery  of  many  types  (operated  on 
the  spni  by  Belgian  workmen),  steam  turbines,  stationary  steam  and  gas-engines, 
electric  motors,  generators,  accumulators,  batteries  and  switchboards,  electric  cable 
of  many  gauges  and  specifications,  and  a  large  assortment  of  pumps  actuated  both 
by  steam  and  by  internal  combustion  engines.  Farm  implements  and  dairy 
machinery  are  also  prominent. 

Many  Belgian  foundries  are  showing  structural  steel  of  various  types,  forgings, 
castings,  high-speed  steel,  and  various  steels  of  special  analysis  for  specific  engineering 
purposes.  There  is  also  an  excellent  showing  in  sheet-metal,  roofing,  composition 
roofing,  galvanized  sheet,  expanded  metal,  cement,  steel  bars  and  rods,  angle-iron, 
tiling  and  other  building  material.  One  firm  has  an  extensive  exhibit  of  water 
conduits  of  various  types  and  specifications,  together  with  valves,  water  meters  and 
gauges.  Among  the  lesser  exhibits  may  be  mentioned  motors  and  accessories,  bicycles, 
motor  cycles,  arms  and  ammunition. 

France 

The  main  French  commercial  exhibit  is  as  large  as  the  Belgian  but  of  entirely 
different  character.  While  the  latter  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  "  heavy  "  industries, 
that  of  France  is  largely  what  the  Brazilians  themselves  term  petit  commerce — 
articles  for  household  or  personal  use,  the  product  of  industries  closely  associated 
with  the  fine  arts.-  There  is  also  a  very  complete  display  of  domestic  furniture 
modelled  on  eighteenth  century  period  styles  and  of  that  highly  ornate  and  gilded 
type  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Brazilian.  Pianos,  inlaid  cabinet  work,  tapestries, 
carpets,  curtains,  and  in  fact  all  species  of  household  furnishings  constitute  a  remark- 
able exhibit. 

Other  lines  which  are  given  prominence  include  the  finest  of  woollen  and  cotton 
textiles,  serges  and  velours,  silks  of  all  descriptions,  laces,  embroideries  and  many 
kinds  of  ladies'  piece-goods,  lingerie  and  underwear.  The  wine  industries  are  of 
course  very  much  in  evidence,  and  there  is  a  vivid  display  of  jewellery  and  silver 
ware.  Glassware,  china  and  faience,  musical  instruments,  tinned  foodstuffs,  books, 
prints,  engravings,  and  paintings  are  well  represented. 

In  all,  the  French  pavilion  hardly  includes  a  single  article  for  which  there  is  not 
already  an  established,  if  limited,  market  in  Brazil  and  in  which  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  French  nation  has  created  a  standard  beyond  competition.  The  cost  to  France 
of  her  exhibit  must  have  been  very  considerably  less  than  that  of  Belgium,  but  it  is 
so  designed  that  every  franc  invested  is  likely  to  bring  the  maximum  return. 

The  only  other  nation  whose  exhibit  is  as  yet  open  to  inspection  is  Japan,  but 
this  the  writer  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reporting  upon.  The  Brazilian  exhibits 
are  not  yet  complete. 

It  is  a  matter  of  disappointment  to  both  British  and  Brazilians  that  Canada  was 
not  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  as  it  is  felt  that  she  has  lost  an  opportunity  of 
improving  and  strengthening  her  trade  possibilities. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  October  21,  1922. — The  removal  of  strike  difficulties  has  resulted 
in  a  marked  improvement  in  business  activity  in  all  'lines.  The  latest  returns  of 
production,  car  loadings,  steel  orders  and  employment  all  indicate  that  business 
operations  continue  to  expand.  The  demand  for  railroad  equipment  has  exceeded 
all  previous  demands.  There  is  a  great  increase  in  freight  traffic  and  a  growing 
shortage  of  skilled  labour  in  certain  industries. 

These  conditions  together  with  rising  prices,  indicate  that  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  United  (States  is  experiencing  a  period  of  commercial  expansion  and  con- 
tinued activity  in  the  building  trade. 

THE  COAL  SITUATION 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  assisting  the  return  to 
normal  and  a  decline  in  bituminous  prices  indicates  the  end  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  "  coal  panic".  The  production  of  bituminous  coal  has  increased  from 
4,000,000  tons  per  week  in  July  to  10,000,000  tons.  This  output  meets  current  require- 
ments, but  a  reserve  of  35,000,000  tons  must  be  accumulated  before  a  normal  reserve 
is  available.  After  a  period  of  suspension  lasting  five  months,  mining  of  anthracite 
coal  was  resumed  during  the  second  week  in  September.  Production  has  been 
making  rapid  headway  since  that  time.  Output  is  not  yet  at  a  maximum,  but 
shipments  of  domestic  sizes  have  already  been  received  in  some  Eastern  markets. 

THE  RAILROAD  SITUATION 

The  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  came  at  a  time  when  heavy  'losses  were 
resulting  from  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  move  crops.  The  losses  to  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  in  this  connection  were  estimated  at  $25,000,000.  The 
effects  of  the  strikes  will  continue  to  be  felt  during  the  coming  season,  as  the 
railroads  will  be  carrying  freight  which  in  many  cases  should  have  been  moved 
during  the  summer  months,  but  which  will  now  be  moved  when  freight  traffic  is 
at  its  heaviest.  Large  orders  have  been  placed  for  cars  and  locomotives,  but  the 
shortage  of  cars,  while  demand  is  near  the  maximum,  will  have  a  hampering  effect 
upon  trade,  particularly  in  the  West,  where  the  chief  shortage  exists.  Executives 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  have  held  conferences  with  a  view  to  adopting  means 
of  furnishing  sufficient  cars  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  expected  during  the  balance 
of  the  year.  A  survey  of  the  car  loadings  for  this  year  made  by  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  shows  that  while  car  loadings  for  1022  to  date  have  been 
2,000,000  cars  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  for  1921,  they  are  approximately  the  same 
amount  below  the  total  of  1920,  the  loss  in  loadings  this  year  as  compared  with  1920 
being  due  entirely  to  the  reduced  shipments  of  coal  during  the  strike.  The  loadings 
of  all  other  commodities  in  the  aggregate  showed  an  increase  over  1921  and  1920. 
The  transportation  situation  is  the  greatest  obstacle  which  now  remains  in  the  way 
of  a  continued  improvement  in  conditions. 

THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  adjustment  of  the  coal  situation  has  enabled  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
to  expand  again,  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  present  active  demand.  The  rate 
of  steel  ingot  production  is  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  37,000,000  gross  tons  a 
year,  having  risen  in  the  past  six  weeks  from  a  rate  of  25,000,000  tons  at  the  end 
of  August.  There  is  no  actual  shortage  of  steel.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  steel  at  the  mills  unshipped  on  account  of  the  car  shortage.    This  accumulation 
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baa  been  estimated  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  300,000  tons.  The  United 
States  Steel  Company's  unfilled  obligations  increased  74-2,000  tons  in  September 
•  -i  1.74,000  tons  in  August.  The  September  increase  was  very  largely  due  to 
the  requirements  of  the  railroads,  early  buying  being  encouraged  by  the  announce- 
ment that  there  would  be  an  advance  in  prices  from  $40  to  $43  at  the  beginning  of 
October. 

Reports  indicate  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  market  for  textile  and 
textile  products,  although  the  demand  for  these  commodities  has  been  affected  by 
tariff  uncertainties,  labour  difficulties  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  buying  public 
with  advancing  prices.  Reports  indicate  also  an  increasing  demand  for  hide  and 
leather  -roods,  and  practically  all  lines  of  retail  and  wholesale  trade  report  a  general 
improvement  which  has  been  stimulated  in  some  districts  by  the  return  of  strikers 
to  Work.    A  further  evidence  of  this  effect  is  the  increasing  demand  for  luxuries. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  possible  to  appraise  the  effects  of  the  new 
tariff.  Advocates  of  the  tariff  estimate  that  it  will  yield  $400,000,000  in  revenue  and 
afford  amnio  protection  for  United  States  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  Critics 
of  the  new  tariff  say  that  the  protection  granted  is  so  high  that  the  result  will  be  a 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  an  unfavourable  reactive  effect  upon  the  foreign  as 
well  as  the  domestic  trade  of  the  country. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

There  is  virtually  a  shortage  of  unskilled  labour.  Within  a  year  the  surplus 
of  labour  has  been  the  subject  of  a  national  conference,  but  this  surplus  has  now 
been  completely  absorbed  and  in  some  districts  industry  is  faced  with  a  serious 
labour  shortage.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  the 
restricted  immigration  policy  which  cuts  off  a  guaranteed  supply  of  new  unskilled 
labour.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  in  some  quarters  that  the  apparent  labour 
shortage  is  due  to  unequal  distribution,  but  this  condition  would  not  appear  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  agricultural  situation  is  not  as  encouraging  as  the  business  outlook.  While 
the  crop  yields  are  above  normal  prices  are  very  low.  The  conditions  of  agricultural 
production  mean  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  great  percentage  of  the  farming 
population  is  low.  In  the  South  conditions  are  better  than  in  the  grain-producing 
areas,  since  the  income  from  cotton  will  even  up  more  or  less  with  the  cost  of 
necessities.  The  cotton  crop  deteriorated  in  August  and  (September  and  with  the 
September  losses  the  final  yield  may  not  be  over  10,500,000  bales,  although  the 
Government  estimate  of  September  first  put  the  yield  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
11,000,000  bales.  The  estimated  amounts  for  domestic  and  foreign  consumption, 
together  with  the  fact  that  foreign  stocks  are  low,  would  indicate  that  there  exists 
the  probability  of  a  scarcity  in  cotton  before  the  next  crop  is  available. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  if  the  same 
amount  of  wheat  per  capita  is  consumed  in  the  coming  season  in  the  United  States 
as  was  consumed  last  year,  there  would  be  an  exportable  surplus  of  275,000.000 
bushel's. 

PRICES 

The  index  number  of  average  prices  of  300  separate  commodities  in  the  American 
market  on  October  1st  shows  an  advance  over  the  general  average  during  September 
of  about  two  per  cent,  but  it  is  the  largest  average  advance  that  has  occurred  in  any 
month  since  June  last,  and  puts  the  index  number  at  the  highest  point  recorded  since 
March  of  1921.  , 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  decline  in  failures  and  liabilities  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  present  financial 
situation.  During  September  failures  reached  a  total  of  1,466,  the  smallest  monthly  total 
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recorded  since  June,  1921.  Liabilities  in  September  represented  the  lowest  figure  for 
any  month  in  the  present  year  and  were  below  those  of  any  other  month  since  August, 
1920.  Member  banks  of  the  Federal  Keserve  System  report  a  definite  upward  move- 
ment all  over  the  country  in  commercial  loans,  and  bank  clearings  continue  to  show 
an  increase  over  last  year's  clearings.  The  re-discount  rates  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  remain  unchanged. 

Gold  reserves  have  again  increased,  and  on  October  1st  these  reserves  totalled 
$3,874,000,000,  an  increase  of  $15,000,000  over  September  1st. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  its  first  bond  issue  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  It  is  a  $500,000,000,  thirty  year,  4£  per  cent  issue,  the  bonds  being  tax 
free.  It  is  officially  estimated  that  up  to  the  present  the  total  subscriptions  have 
reached  $1,550,000,000  indicating  the  extent  of  loanable  money  available. 

Sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  September  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
4,000,000  shares  as  compared  with  the  sales  of  the  previous  month,  and  an  increase 
of  9,000,000  shares  as  compared  with  September  of  1921. 

Notwithstanding  the  effect  of  international  events,  foreign  exchange  remains 
comparatively  steady.  The  Canadian  dollar  has  continued  it's  recovery.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  September  the  Canadian  dollar  was  at  a  discount  of  1/32  per  cent  in  New 
York.  On  September  30th  it  was  at  a  premium  of  1/32  per  cent  and  has  since  con- 
tinued upward. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  September  22,  1922. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  933 
(December  19,  1921,  page  981),  there  was  published  the  conditions  covering  Boot 
and  Shoe  Imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

These  conditions  were  renewed  in  July  of  this  year  by  a  Government  procla- 
mation and  now  a  new  schedule  has  been  published  which  reduces  by  about  22 
per  cent  all  round  the  class  of  imports  for  which  license  imports  will  be  granted. 

The  schedule  now  in  force  is  as  follows: — 

Boots  and  Shoes:  Licenses  to  Import 

In  connection  with  Proclamation  No.  106  of  the  14th  July,  1922,  prohibiting 
until  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1923,  the  importation  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers 
made  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  is  the  chief  constituent  part,  except  under  a 
permit  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  it  is  notified  for 
general  information  that  the  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  as  described  in  Parts  I  to  VI 
of  this  notice  will  be  regarded  as  being  made  in  the  Union,  and  permits  to  import 
such  goods  will  only  be  given  in  special  circumstances,  whereas  the  footwear 
described  in  Part  VII  will  be  regarded  as  not  ordinarily  made  in  the  Union,  and 
permits  for  the  importation  thereof  will  always  be  given. 

The  prices  stated  in  this  notice  are  the  "  free  on  board  "  prices  per  pair. 

Part  I:  Men's 

A.  Black  boots  and  shoes,  all  styles  and  classes  of  leather,  any  make,  excepting  welted 

goods,  costing  up  to  

B.  Black  boots  and  shoes,  made  welted,  costing  up  to  

C.  Tan  or  coloured,  all  styles  and  classes  of  leather,  any  upper  patterns,  any  make, 

excepting  welted  goods,  costing  up  to  

D.  Tan  or  coloured,  made  welted,  costing  up  to  

E.  Cricket  or  tennis  boots,  made  of  any  leather,  any  make,  costing  up  to  

F.  Football  boots,  costing  up  to  

G.  Police  and  postmen's  boots  entirely  prohibited. 

H.  Miners'  boots,  costing  up  to  

I.  Men's  leather-upper  slippers,  any  pattern,  any  make,  except  stitchdown,  costing  up  to 
J.   Men's  leather-upper  slippers,  stitchdown,  prohibited. 
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Part  IT:  Women's 

A.  Black,  boots  and  shoes,  made  with  leather  uppers,  rc\r\y  make,  not  welted,  costing 

up  to   10  9 

B.  Black  boots  and  .shoes,  made  welted,  costing-  up  to   14  6 

0.  Boots  and  shoes,  made  of  any  tan  or  coloured  leathers,  any  upper  pattern,  any 

make,  excepting  welted,  costing  up  to   12  0 

D.  Boots  and  shoes,  ditto,  welted,  costing  up  to   15  0 

E.  Women's   leather-upper   slippers,   any   make   except   stitchdown,   costing   up   to . .      6  0 

F.  Women's  leather-upper  slippers,  stitchdown,  prohibited. 

The  foregoing  restrictions  A  to  E  do  not  apply  to  fancy-cut  bar-shoes,  ankle- 
straps,  and  leg-bars,  elastic-gusset  shoes,  or  courts. 


Part  III:  Girls'  and  Misses' 

s.  d. 


A.  Boots  and  shoes,  black  leathers,  not  stitchdown — 

Sizes    7  to  10,  costing  up  to   6  9 

Sizes  11  to    1,  costing  up  to   7  3 

Sizes    2  to    5,  costing  up  to   8  6 

15.  Boots  and  shoes,  tan  coloured  or  white  leathers,  not  stitchdown — 

Sizes    7  to  10,  costing  up  to   7  6 

Sizes  11  to    1,  costing  up  to   8  3 

Sizes    2  to    5,  costing  up  to   9  6 


The  restrictions  under  A  and  B  do  not  apply  to  fancy-cut  bar-shoes,  and  leg- 
bars,  elastic-gusset  shoes,  and  courts. 


Part  III 

All  stitchdown  boots  and  shoes  prohibited. 


Part  IV:  Boys'  and  Youths' 

•  ' .        >-  vf  s.  d. 

A.  Black  glace  kid  boots  and  shoes,  any  make  except  welted— 


Sizes    7  to  10,  costing  up  to  _   8  0 

Sizes  11  to    1,  costing  up  to   9  0 

Sizes    2  to    5,  costing  up  to  .  10  9 

B.  Black  box  boots  and  shoes,  any  make  except  welted — 

Sizes    7  to  10,  costing  up  to   7  6 

Sizes  11  to    1,  costing  up  to   8  6 

Sizes    2  to    5,  costing  up  to   9  9 

C.  Tan  calf  and  tan  glace,  any  make  except  welted — 

Sizes    7  to  10,  costing  up  to  ,  ..    ..  9  9 

Sizes  11  to    1,  costing  up  to   11  3 

Sizes    2  to    5,  costing  up  to   13  0 


D.  Any  boys'  or  youths',  made  welted,  2s.  6d.  per  pair  advance  on  above. 

E.  Stitchdown  prohibited! 

Part  V:  Infants' 

The  importation  of  stitchdown  boots  and  shoes,  sizes  2  to  6,  is  entirely  prohibited. 

Part  VI 

s.  d. 

Wood-soled  boots  and  clogs,  costing  up  to   5  6 


Goods  for  which  Licenses  will  be  Granted 
Part  VII:  Men's 

s.  d. 

A.  Felt  slippers. 

B.  Riding,  jockey,  and  top  .boots. 

C.  Black  boots  and  shoes,  not  welted,  costing  over   11  6 

D.  Black  boots  and  shoes,  welted,  costing  over  ••     15  0 

E.  Boots  and  shoes,  made  of  tan  or  coloured  leather,  any  make  except  welted,  costing 


F.  Boots  and  shoes  made  of  tan  or  coloured  leather,  welted,  costing  over 
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Women's 

A.  Black  boots  and  shoes,  not  welted,  costing1  over   10  9 

B.  Black  boots  and  shoes,  welted,  costing  over   14  6 

C.  Boots  and  shoes,  made  of  tan  and  coloured  leathers,  not  welted,  costing  over.  ...     12  0 

D.  Boots  and  shoes,  made  of  tan  and  coloured  leathers,  welted,  costing  over   15  0 

E.  Brocade  shoes. 

F.  Riding-boots 
O.  Felt  slippers. 

Girls',  Misses',  and  Boys' 

Felt  slippers. 


Infants' 

All  classes  except  stitchdown. 

General 

All  patent-leather  footwear. 

All  white  canvas  footwear — 'men's,  women's  and  children. 

Part  VIII. 

Application  for  permits  must  be  made  in  triplicate,  and  must  give  in  plain 
language  (not  in  trade  abbreviations)  the  fullest  details  of  the  class  or  kind  of 
footwear  proposed  to  be  imported.  Separate  permits  (in  duplicate)  will  be  required 
for  each  port  of  entry.  One  copy  of  the  permit,  stamped  and  signed,  and  to  which 
a  registered  number  will  be  assigned,  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant,  and  the 
other  sent  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry,  who  will  write  thereon 
the  quantities  as  they  come  forward. 

Permits  will  not  be  transferable. 

Part  IX 

Invoices  must  be  in  duplicate  and  clearly  indicate  the  number  and  date  of  the 
permit  relating  to  the  boots  and  shoes  shown  thereon.  One  copy  of  the  invoice 
will  be  attached  by  the  collector  to  the  duplicate-original  of  the  permit  and  filed 
by  him. 

Part  X 

The  attention  of  importers  is  directed  to  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-three 
if)  and  section  ,  twenty-five  of  the  Customs  Management  Act,  1913,  which  provide 
for  the  forfeiture  of  goods  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  under  any  law, 
consequently  any  boots,  slices,  or  slippers  made  of  leather,  or  of  which  the  chief 
constituent  part  is  leather,  imported  without  authority  or  found  not  to  strictly  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  permit,  will  be  seized. 

AUSTRALIAN  EMBARGO  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CALCIUM  OE  CARBIDE 

TO  BE  WITHDRAWN 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  'Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  cables  under  date 
October  23,  that  on  account  of  the  Tasmanian  plant  being  unable  to  supply  Australian 
requirements,  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  calcium  of  carbide,  which  has  existed 
for  a  long  period,  has  been  removed  as  from  December  1st  next,  after  which  date 
importations  from  all  countries  will  be  unrestricted. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Notice  to  Stationers  and  Others  Selling  Invoice  Forms,  etc. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  Issued  Beveral  leaflets  dealing  with  the  invoice  requirements  and  consular  regu- 
lations of  other  countries.  It  is  quite  practicable  in  many  instances  for  exporting 
firms  to  print  their  own  invoice  forms  and  necessary  accompanying  declarations 
from  the  information  given  in  these  leaflets.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  an 
exporter  would  find  it  more  convenient  to  purchase  a  number  of  blank  forms 
already  printed.  Consequently,  requests  are  sometimes  received  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  for  advice  as  to  where  copies  of  blank  forms  for  actual  use  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  desired  to  assist  firms  making  inquiries  of  this  kind,  and  in 
particular  to  inform  them  of  the  nearest  sources  of  supply  for  the  forms  they  require. 
Stationers  and  others  therefore  who  are  offering  for  sale  any  of  the  forms  in 
question  are  invited  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  specifying  the  form  or  forms  they  are  in  a  position 
to  furnish.    In  doing  so,  quote  file  No.  24872. 

United  Kingdom  Imposes  Duty  on  German  Gas  Mantles 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Chief  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  writes  under  date  of  October  13,  1922,  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  issued  an  order  applying  Part  II  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  against 
gas  mantles  manufactured  in  Germany  as  from  October  9,  1922,  to  August  19,  1924. 
The  effect  of  this  order  is  to  levy  a  duty  of  33|  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Particulars 
regarding  the  British  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  were  set  forth  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  921,  September  26,  1921,  pages  507-10. 

Amended  Australian  Anti-Dumping  Legislation 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  19, 1922. — Proposals  have  been  introduced  in  the  Australian 
Parliament  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  Industries  Preservation  Act  which  was 
passed  in  December  last  in  order  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  oversea  goods  to  the 
detriment  of  Australian  and  British  goods  of  a  similar  kind. 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  original  act  provided  that  goods  sold  or  consigned  to  an 
importer  in  Australia  at  less  than  a  reasonable  price  or  cost  would  be  subject  to  a 
special  duty.  A  "  reasonable  price  "  in  the  case  of  goods  sold  was  defined  as  "  such  a 
price  as  represents  the  cost  of  production  of  the  goods,  plus  5  per  centum,  plus  free 
on  board  charges,"  and  in  the  case  of  consigned  goods  "  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  goods  there  shall  be  added  the  freight,  insurance,  landing  and  other  charges, 
together  with  the  amount  of  duty  payable  under  the  tariff,  together  with  5  per  centum 
on  the  aggregate  of  all  the  items  mentioned." 

In  the  proposed  amendments  the  5  per  cent  provision  in  the  case  of  goods  sold 
to  an  importer  is  deleted  and  an  addition  "  not  exceeding  20  per  cent "  is  substituted, 
and  on  consigned  goods  it  is  proposed  to  allow  15  per  cent  profit  instead  of  only  5 
per  cent. 

Section  8  of  the  act  provided  that  on  goods  from  countries  with  depreciated 
currencies  there  could  be  levied  a  special  duty  according  to  the  extent  of  depreciation 
as  set  out  in  a  schedule  appended  to  the  act.  At  the  time  the  act  was  passed  the 
maximum  penalty  provided  for,  in  addition  to  ordinary  duties,  was  75  per  cent  with 
the  German  mark  at  240  to  the  pound  sterling.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  depre- 
ciation of  the  mark  and  other  Continental  currencies  which  has  since  taken  place, 
it  was  found  that  the  original  rates  were  insufficient  to  afford  the  requisite  protec- 
tion to  Australian  industries,  and  in  substitution  therefor  it  is  intended  to  impose 
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(in  addition  to  ordinary  duties)  a  special  duty  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
landed  cost  of  goods,  plus  a  maximum  profit  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  wholesale  price 
of  similar  goods  manufactured  in  Australia.  If  the  goods  are  not  made  in  Australia 
the  penalty  duties  are  not  to  be  applied. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  proposed  amendment  would  apply: 
home  consumption  price  of  the  country  of  export,  £100:  add  f.o.b.  charges,  say,  £5; 
freight,  £10;  insurance,  exchange,  etc.,  £2;  and  trade  profit,  20  per  cent;  total, 
£137.  If  the  wholesale  price  of  similar  goods  in  Australia  were  £200,  the  penalty 
duty  would  be  the  difference  between  the  total  of  the  first  items  (£137)  and  the  sum 
of  £200,  or  £63. 

Since  August  1,  the  date  from  which  importations  into  Australia  from  former 
enemy  countries  were  permitted,  the  only  goods  which  have  been  subjected  to  the 
dumping  exchange  provisions  of  the  Industries  Preservation  Act  are  pianos,  dolls, 
toys,  and  cotton  gloves  from  Germany. 

Amendment  to  the  Tariff  of  Trinidad 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  has  forwarded  copy  of 
an  amendment  to  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  No.  8  of  1921  of  Trinidad  providing  for 
changes  in  customs  duties  which  took  effect  as  from  September  15,  1922.  Following 
are  the  rates  of  duty  as  amended,  the  percentage  rates  being  in  each  case  ad  valorem 
duties : — 

British 

Item  Preferential  General 


"NT/-v 

jNO. 

Tariff 

Tariff 

7 

Bags  (travelling  and  tool),  trunks  and  valises  

10% 

20% 

10 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  unsweetened  in  barrels..   ..  per  100  lbs. 

Is. 

2  s. 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  unsweetened  in  tins..    ..per  100  lbs. 

2s.  Id. 

4s.  2d. 

11 

10% 

20% 

14 

10% 

20% 

19 

Butter ;  ghee ;  butter  substitutes,  including  butterine  and  oleo- 

4s.  2d. 

8s.  4d. 

21 

Bicycles  or  tricycles,  other  than  motor;  motor  lorries  and  vans.  . 

10% 

20% 

22 

Animal  foods ;  bran  and  pollard ;  linseed  oilcake  and  linseed  oil- 

cake meal;  other  kinds  admitted  as  such  nerlOOlbs. 

6d. 

Is. 

24 

4s.  2d. 

8s.  4d. 

33 

10% 

20% 

35  (&) 

10% 

20% 

38 

Is. 

2s. 

40 

Fish,   salmon,   trout    and    mackerel,    dried,    salted,   smoked  or 

4s.  2d. 

8s.  4d. 

2s.  Id. 

4s.  2d. 

Fish,  other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled..   ..per  100  lbs. 

Is. 

2s. 

42 

Glass  bottles,  lamp  chimneys,  and  table  glassware  not  of  cut  glass 

5% 

10% 

43 

Grain,  etc.:  corn  (maize),  oats  per  100  lbs. 

9d. 

Is.  6d. 

Rice,  and  grain,  other  kinds  per  100  lbs. 

Is. 

2  s. 

Flour  and  meal:  maize  or  cornmeal  per  196  lbs. 

Is. 

2s. 

Is.  6d. 

^2s.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

3  s. 

Pulse :     beans     and     peas,     whole     or     split ;     dholl ;  other 

Is. 

2s. 

Farinaceous    preparations:    arrowroot;    other    kinds  (including 

corn  meal,  macaroni,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  sago,  tapioca,  ver- 

Is. 

2s. 

47 

10% 

20% 

49 

6d. 

Is. 

58 

4s.  2d. 

8s.  4d. 

64 

Matches  in  boxes  containing  80  matches  or  less,  per  gross  of  boxes 

2  s. 

4  s. 

65 

2s.  Id. 

4s.  2d. 

4s.  2d. 

8s.  4d. 

Meat,  smoked  or  cured,  including  bacon  and  hams,  .per  100  lbs. 

2s.  Id. 

4s.  2d. 

10% 

20% 

67 

Metals  and  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated..    .«  .. 

10% 

20% 

68 

Milk,  condensed  or  otherwise  preserved,  containing  not  less  than 

6d. 

Is. 

71 

6d. 

Is. 

Oil,  unenumerated  kinds,  including  essential  and  perfumed  oils.  . 

10% 

20% 

74 

Playing  cards  (per  pack  not  exceeding  53  cards)  per  pack 

6d. 

Is. 

5% 

10% 

Paper,  all  other  kinds  and  manufactures  of  paper  

10% 

20% 
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v m i:\d\ik\t  to  THE  TARIFF  of  TRixiDAD — Concluded 

British 

,t<MU                                                                                                          Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

SI          Saddlery  and  harness                                                                                10%  20% 

B6  (b)  Soap,  fancy,  Including  medicated  and  perfumed  soaps  for  toilet 

purposes                                                                                       10%  20% 

'.'7         Vegetables,  dried,  canned  or  preserved  per  100  lbs.       4s.  2d.  8s.  4d. 

English  potatoes,  onions  and  garlic  per  100  lbs.       Is.  2s. 

Vegetables,  fresh,  other  kinds                                                              Free  Free 

102         Lumber  (unmanufactured),  sawn  or  hewn,  undressed,  .per  1000  ft.       5s.  10s. 
Lumber    (unmanufactured),   sawn   or   hewn,   wholly   or  partly 

dressed  per  1000  ft.       6s.  3d.  12s.  Gd. 

Tn  addition  to  tin*  above  changes  the  duties  on  spirits,  wines,  and  tobaccos  in 
various  forms  have  been  revised  since  the  enactment  of  the  1921  Customs  Duties 
Ordinance. 

British  Guiana  Increases  Surtaxes  on  Duties 

Under  Ordinance  No.  16  of  1922  of  British  Guiana,  assented  to  on  August  31, 
copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Barbados,  the  surtaxes  of  Customs  Duties  Ordinance  No.  21  of  1921  are  increased. 
Section  2  of  the  new  ordinance  provides: — 

(a)  A  surtax  after  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  on  each  of  the  duties  enumerated 
in  the  first  schedule  to  the  principal  ordinance  (except  on  the  duties  on  spirits 
and  strong  waters,  tobacco,  and  wines)  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
per  centum  on  each  of  the  said  duties  authorized  by  the  said  ordinance  to  be 
raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid ;  provided  that  the  surtax  of  ten  per  centum 
shall  not  be  charged  on  matches,  or  gold  bullion,  balata,  rubber  and  other 
substances  of  a  like  nature  coming  from  Venezuela;  and 

(b)  A  surtax  after  the  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  on  each  of  the  duties  enume- 
rated in  the  second  schedule  to  the  principal  ordinance  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  per  centum  on  each  of  the  said  duties  authorized  by  the  said 
ordinance  to  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid. 

Many  articles  are  dutiable  in  British  Guiana  under  the  heading  of  unenumerated 
goods  in  the  second  schedule.  The  rates  of  duty  on  this  item,  exclusive  of  surtaxes, 
are  10  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  20  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff.  The  surtaxes  make  these  rates  15  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  respectively.  Under 
the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1920,  the  British  preferential  tariff  is 
applicable  to  goods  of  Canadian  origin. 


United  States  Bumping  Clause  and  Canadian  Plastic  Brick 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Commissioner  in  New  York  City,  writes  that  the 
latest  United  States  Treasury  Department  decision  makes  finding  to  the  effect  that 
Canadian  plastic  brick  is  being  sold  in  the  United  States  at  less  than  its  fair  market 
value.  This  commodity  therefore  becomes  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Law.    The  Treasury  Department  finding  reports  as  follows: — 

"  After  due  investigation,  I  find  that  the  industry  of  manufacturing  brick  in  the 
United  States  is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be,  injured  by  reason  of  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  plastic  brick  imported  from  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
and  that  such  merchandise  is  sold,  or  likely  to  be  sold,  in  the  United  States  at  less 
than  its  fair  value." 

Hereafter  appraising  officers  will  scrutinize  every  entry  of  Canadian  plastic  brick 
into  the  United  States  and  should  entries  of  plastic  brick  indicate  that  they  are 
offered  to  United  States  importers  at  less  than  the  home  market  value  in  Canada, 
the  special  dumping  duty  will  be  assessed,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  price 
to  the  United  States  importer  and  the  home  market  price  in  Canada,  when  the  former 
is  less  than  the  latter. 
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New  Customs  Tariff  in  Ceylon 

The  United  States  Commerce  Reports  of  October  16,  1922,  announces  the 
adoption  of  a  new  customs  tariff  in  Ceylon.  The  rate  of  duty  on  unspecified  goods 
is  advanced  from  7£  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duties  on 
automobiles,  motor  cycles  and  toilet  soap  are  also  advanced  from  7j  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent.  Agricultural  machinery  run  by  other  than  human  or  animal  power, 
paper  machinery,  and  meat  frozen  or  refrigerated,  formerly  free  of  duty,  were  made 
subject  to  2-|  per  cent  ad  valorem.    There  is  no  preferential  tariff  in  Ceylon. 

Fresh  Meat  of  Sheep  Less  than  One  Year  Old  Dutiable  as  Fresh  Lamb  under 

United  States  Tariff 

By  reference  to  the  rates  of  duty  under  the  new  tariff  of  the  United  States  as 
set  forth  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  974  (September  30,  1922,  page  516), 
it  will  be  seen  that  fresh  lamb  is  dutiable  at  4  cents  per  pound,  while  fresh  mutton  is 
dutiable  at  2 \  cents  per  pound.  While  this  distinction  is  made  between  lamb  and 
mutton,  there  is  no  distinction  as  regards  rate  of  duty  between  live  sheep  and  live 
lambs.  The  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  age  a  young  sheep  would  require  to  have 
reached  before  the  meat  of  such  sheep  could  be  termed  mutton.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  copy  of  which  has  been  for- 
warded by  Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  special  Canadian  representative,  Washington,  the  age 
limit  for  lamb  in  this  regard  is  less  than  one  year  old.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
in  former  Tariff  Acts,  when  different  rates  of  duty  were  levied  on  sheep  and  lambs, 
sheep  less  than  one  year  old  fell  within  the  designation  of  lambs.  The  department 
therefore  has  given  the  opinion  that  "  fresh  meat  of  sheep  less  than  one  year  old  is 
dutiable  as  fresh  lamb  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound." 

Mexican  Consular  Fees 

The  New  York  Commercial  of  October  18,  1922,  states  that  the  fee  charged  for 
the  certification  of  invoices  on  shipments  to  Mexico  has  been  advanced  from  •  3  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  shipment,  according  to  a  telegram  from  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  J.  P.  Bushnell,  dated  at  Mexico  City,  October  13,  received  at  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce.    The  change  is  to  be  effective  November  1. 

EXEMPTION   OF  VESSELS  FROM  PAYMENT   OF  HARBOUR   FEES  AND 

LIGHT  DUES  IN  JAMAICA 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  the  Colony  of  Jamaica  (No.  3  of  1922)  exempting 
all  vessels,  including  coasting  ships  from  the  payment  of  harbour  fees  and  light 
dues  in  any  port  of  the  island.    This  law  is  to  be  put  into  effect  by  proclamation. 

GROWING  CHINESE  MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

One  of  the  most  promising  tendencies  in' China  is  the  attention  now  being  given 
to  road  construction,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  It  is  not  so  long  since  motor 
traffic  was  impossible  except  in  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  big  ports;  now  roads 
are  being  planned  in  every  direction,  and,  indeed,  a  complete  network  is  likely  to 
be  in  existence  long  before  the  railway  programme  is  realized.  This  attention  to 
road  development  is  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  motor  vehicle  trade,  which 
so  far  has  been  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  types.  American 
care  are  preferred  to  the  British  because  they  will  pick  up  quickly  on  "top"  gear, 
and  have  wire  instead  of  artillery  type  of  wheels;  also  because  American  cars  are 
said  to  be  cheaper  and  are  better  packed.  French,  German,  and  Italian  cars  also 
score  in  regard  to  price. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

VICTORIAN'    GoYKKX MH NT   RAILWAY  DEPARTMENTS 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade  Com- 
missioner  D.  EL  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  26502). 

T<  aders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Eailways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.      Date  of  closing  Particulars 

35354    Dec.  20,  1922  Manufacture,    supply   and   delivery   of   200    track   relays,    200  line 

relays,  and  200  shielding  windings,  for  signal  and  telegraph  branch, 
;;s  specified. 

Dec.  20,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  hydraulic  pump,  motor  and  control  apparatus, 

and  hydraulic  accumulator,  including  tools  and  accessories,  as 
specified. 

35517    Dec.  20,1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  horizontal  boring  machine  complete,  including 

tools,  gears  and  accessories,  and  arranged  for  motor  drive,  as 
specified. 

3 5 5 1 S    Dec.  20,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  electric  hoist,  complete,  as  specified. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
OCTOBER  24,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  October  24.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  17  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 
Oct.  17  Oct.  24, 


Parity 

1922 

1922 

Britain  

£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4 

4456 

$4 

.4362 

.   .  .Fr. 

1 . 

.193 

0751 

0  710 

Italy  

.  .Lire 

1 . 

.193 

0423 

0406 

Florin 

1. 

.402 

3900 

3S99 

Fr. 

1 . 

.193 

0698 

0649 

Spain  

.  .  Pes. 

.193 

1531 

1525 

Esc. 

1.08 

0474 

0599 

Switzerland.  .  .  . 

Fr. 

1  . 

.193 

1846 

1830 

Mk. 

1. 

.238 

0003 

0002 

Dr. 

i. 

.193 

0229 

0224 

Kr. 

i . 

.268 

1817 

1792 

Sweden  

Kr. 

i  . 

.268 

2676 

2673 

Denmark  

Kr. 

i . 

.268 

1996 

2010 

Yen 

l. 

.498 

4805 

4818 

.  ,  R. 

l. 

2  s. 

2895 

2920 

United  States.  .  . 

$ 

i . 

$1.00 

1 

0014 

9985 

Mexico  

..  ..$ 

i  . 

.498 

4836 

4836 

.  .Pes. 

i. 

.424 

3594 

3594 

.  .  Mil. 

l. 

.324 

1160 

1135 

l. 

.193 

No  quotation 

,  .   .  .£ 

l. 

4.86 

4 

4449 

4 

4562 

British  Guiana.  . 

.  .   .  .$ 

l. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

1. 

.:  ..$ 

1. 

1. 

-  .9268 

-.9287 

.9299-. 93 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

1. 

1. 

. .  ..$ 

1  # 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1  . 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

1.  J 

7576 

Shanghai,  China. 

. .  Tael 

1. 

.708 

7489 

Batavia,  Java  ..Guilder 

1  . 

.402 

3S14 

3832 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

5192 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.567 

5167 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  BrvERS, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

548.  Potatoes. — An  agent  in  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  wishes  to  obtain  the  agency  of  a 
good  Canadian  exporter  of  potatoes. 

549.  Sardines. — A  well  and  favourably  known  commission  merchant  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  desires  to  sell  cheap  sardines. 

550.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Brussels  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  for  Belgium 
of  a  Canadian  cheese  manufacturer. 

551.  Cheese. — A  firm  of  brokers  in  Holland  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  cheddar  cheese  (single  and  twins  for  trial). 

552.  Peas  and  beans. — A  Botterdam  firm  of  brokers  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  yellow  peas  (whole  and  split),  beans  (brown  and  white), 
large,  in  bags  of  50  kilos. 

553.  Dried  apples. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland  want  to  make  a 
connection  with  a  good  Canadian  exporter  of  dried  apple  rings,  quarters  and  wholes, 
particularly  quarters  in  barrels.    All  grades  desired. 

554.  Canned  lobster. — Commission  agents  in  Eotterdam  want  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  lobster. 

555.  Canned  fruits. — Canadian  packers  of  canned  fruits  are  invited  to  get  into 
touch  with  a  Dutch  firm  with  a  view  to  representation. 

556.  Syrup.— Cane  and  corn  syrups  are  of  interest  to  a  Dutch  firm  of  commission 
agents. 

557.  Sugar. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  granulated  and  lump  sugar.  Polarization  must  not  be 
below  99  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous 

558.  Boots  and  shoes. — An  Amsterdam  firm  of  importers  are  interested  in  hear- 
ing from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  wishing  to  develop  the  Dutch 
market. 

559.  Boots  and  shoes. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  Dutch  importers,  sending  catalogues,  prices  and  all  possible 
information. 

560.  Footwear. — Dutch  importers  would  like  to  have  catalogues  and  prices  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  footwear. 
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561.  Woollen  goods. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  desire  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woollen  underwear.  Corre- 
spondence in  English  or  Spanish. 

502.  Bleaching1  powder. — Canadian  exporters  of  bleaching  powder  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  a  mSm  of  commission  agents  in  Holland  who  have  been  in  the 
chemical  trade  for  years.  * 

568.  Heavy  chemicals. — A  commission  agent  in  Kotterdam  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  first-class  Canadian  manufacturers  of  heavy  chemicals,  who  are  not  yet 
represented  in  Holland. 

564.  Caustic  soda. — A  Dutch  concern  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  caustic  soda,  76  per  cent,  who  wish  to  be  represented  and  sell  to  the  Netherlands. 

565.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. — A  firm  in  Holland  are  interested  in  importing  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.-  Canadian  exporters  of  this  product  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  this  concern. 

666.  Soda  ash. — A  Botterdam  firm  of  commission  agents  are  interested  in  the 
importation  of  soda  ash,  58  per  cent  alkali,  either  heavy  or  light,  from  Canada. 

567.  Soapstone. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  good  standing  desire  quotations  on  a  per- 
manent supply  of  soapstone. 

56S.  Cement.- — Dutch  importers  of  cement  will  be  glad  to  have  prices  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

569.  Building  materials. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  good  standing  desire  to  establish 
Canadian  connections  with  manufacturers  of  building  materials  in  bulk. 

570.  Builders'  hardware. — A  Dutch  concern  would  like  to  have  catalogues  and- 
prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hinges,  door  knobs,  ventilators,  and  all  kinds 
of  builders'  hardware. 

571.  Paper  burlaps. — A  well  and  favourably  known  commission  merchant  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  wishes  to  purchase  outright  paper  burlaps  for  lining  sugar  bags. 
The  burlaps  required  should  be  able  to  fit  inside  a  sugar  bag  of  about  200  pounds 
capacity. 

572.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  lumber 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  houses,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian firms  in  a  position  to  export  same. 

573.  Carbon  black. — A  Kotterdam  company  would  like  to  receive  offers  for 
carbon  black  from  Canadian  exporters. 

574.  Vacuum  cleaners. — A  firm  in  Holland  are  interested  in  the  importation 
of  vacuum  cleaners  from  Canada. 

575.  Clothes  pegs.— Canadian  exporters  of  plain  and  spring  clothes  pegs  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  a  Dutch  firm,  submitting  catalogues,  prices  and 
samples. 

576.  Household  hardware. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  potato  cleaners,  meat 
choppers,  apple  parers  and  any  specialized  form  of  household  hardware  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Holland. 

577.  Washing  machines  and  wringers.— A  Dutch  firm  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  wringers  and  washing  machines,  sending  catalogues  and 
prices. 

578.  Milk  tins,  sieves  and  buckets— Canadian  manufacturers  interested^  in 
exporting  milk  tins,  sieves  and  buckets  are  asked  to  send  catalogues  and  full  particu- 
lars to  a  concern  in  Holland. 

579.  Asbestos  and  plumbago  crucibles— A  London  firm  wish  correspondence 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos  in  fine  strings  and  plumbago  crucibles. 

580.  Hay  forks  and  manure  forks.— A  Dutch  association  would  like  to  receive 
catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  exporting  hay  and 
manure  forks. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  vnthout  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Megantic,  .White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  4;  Tunisian,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Nov.  8;  Victorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10;  Welsh- 
man, White  Star-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  11;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  17;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  18;  Ansonia,  Cunard  Line, 
Nov.  23;.  Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Mont  dare,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24. 

To  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  4;  Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  11; 
Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  11 ;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18 ;  Lord  Dujferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  3;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Saturnia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  10;  Canadian  Carrier,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  15;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Gracia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Avonmouth. — Concordia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  9;  Welshman,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  11;  Lakonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  15;  Cornishman,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  9. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Nov.  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31; 
Manchester  Regiment,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7 ;  Manchester  Division, 
Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  9;  Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Nov.  16. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  3;  Cairnross,  Thom- 
son Line,  Nov.  10;  Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  17;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line, 
Nov.  24. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Minne- 
dosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  2;  Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line, 
Nov.  10 ;  Kenhane  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Minnedosa, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  4;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  London  and  Havre. — Lord  Dujferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31;  Wetland 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  4;  Western  Plains,  Eogers 
and  Webb  Line,  Nov.  6;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  10;  Hastings  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  BallygaUy  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  19;  Deuel,  Rogers  and 
Webb  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — Halizoncs,  Houston  Lines,  Nov. 

19. 
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To  HAVRE-HAMBURG. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Lisgar  County. 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  25. 

To  Rotterdam. — Campgaw,  Rogers  &  Webb,  Nov.  1;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  & 
Wdbb  Line,  Nov.  6j  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Lord  Dufferin, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Deuel,  Rogers  and  Webb  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Tredenham,  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  Oct,  31  :  Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Neld.)  via  Ciiarlottetown  (P.E.I.) — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  18. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  8. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  16. 

To  Barbados,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Vandych,  Lamport 
&  Holt  Lines,  Nov.  4. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  14. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown,  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  3;  Megantic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  10;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Roy-al  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Nov.  24. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Dec.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  12. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Dec.  9. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid -Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  November. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East 
Asiatic  Co.,  early  November. 
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To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  24;  Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  end  November. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  5. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Haurahi,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Newcastle,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Highlander,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  10. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  30. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Nov.  7,  and  Ocean  Falls  Nov.  17. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL  INDUSTRY  WELL  ORGANIZED 

The  New  Zealand  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  well  organized  and  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  position,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  yet  able  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  large  quantities 
of  piece  goods,  clothing,  blankets,  and  rugs  continue  to  be  imported.  The  quality 
of  rugs  and  blankets  produced  in  New  Zealand  mills  is  very  high,  but  lack  of 
capital  seems  to  be  hindering  develepmont  along  this  line. 

ALGERIA'S   DEMAND   FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EQUIPMENT 

Some  conception  of  the  big  market  Algeria  provides  for  agricultural  machinery 
and  other  equipment  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  at  least  55,000  farms  are 
owned  by  Europeans,  and  are  run  on  modern  methods  and  with  up-to-date  machinery 
and  implements,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  Eight  years  ago  there  were  nearly 
2,000  steam  tractors  in  the  country,  over  3,500  reapers,  1,500  mowers,  and  nearly  the 
some  number  of  threshing  machines.  Whether  these  figures  are  being  exceeded 
at  the  present  time,  however,  is  open  to  doubt,  for  the  high  import  duties  imposed 
have  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  many  classes  of  farming  machinery  unless  imported 
from  France.  In  regard  to  the  native-owned  farms,  the  number  of  which  is  upwards 
of  550,000,  many  of  these  also  are  using  modern  machinery,  though  for  the  majority 
simpler  implements  suffice.  Given  better  import  conditions — and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  these  will  be  granted  at  an  earlier  date  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated — 
the  market  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  North  Africa  for  all  descriptions  of  farm 
equipment. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  * '  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 


LIST   OF  ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS'  ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cehts). 
Report   of   Special   Trade   Commission   to    Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade' between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (-Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is   an   abbreviated  list  of  publications   of  the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.     For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).      VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

Notb. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa.  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
Liondon,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadaoona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8- St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb.  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 

Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  MoOoll.  Address  for  letters — 
Gaixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 

Calcutta.    Cable-  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
(Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, ,Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
iScotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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"  PACKING    FOR    OVERSEAS    MARKETS " 

Tliis  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  now  heen  issued 
from  the  press  and  is  available  for  distribution.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  special 
reports  on  packing  by  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners,  reprinted  from 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  and  is  intended  as  a  practical  manual  for  the 
use  of  Canadian  exporters.  The  arrangement  is  by  countries:  those  represented  in 
the  pamphlet  are  Great  Britain,  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Ohiha,  Japan,  British 
West  Indies,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Of  special  value  to 
exporters  are  the  notes,  under  the  titles  of  the  several  countries,  on  the  packing  of 
specific  commodities  which  Canada  is  exporting,  and  those  on  weights,  measures, 
materials  suitable  for  the  several  markets,  bracing  of  packages,  effects  of  climatic 
conditions  on  consignments,  packing  to  guard  against  excessive  customs  duties, 
marking  and  documentation.  The  pamphlet,  which  extends  to  90  pages,  and  is  indexed, 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  addresses  in  Canada  and  at  a  charge  of  35  cents  to  addresses 
outside  the  Dominion.  Applications  for  copies  should  he  addressed  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

REBUILT   MACHINERY  MARKET   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  October  28,  192:2. — The  industrial  revival  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  six  months,  with  its  demand  for  productive  machinery,  has  suggested 
to  some  Canadian  owners  of  idle  equipment  that  a  market  exists,  in  which  a  possible 
surplus  of  productive  machinery  might  be  distributed.  This  report,  covering  the 
various  classes  of  machinery,  is  the  result  of  such  inquiries  and  may  perhaps  assist 
those  interested. 

machine  tools 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  industrial  world,  the  machine  tool  market  in  the 
United  States  has  been  inactive.  There  has  been  a  dearth  in  business  in  all  lines 
and  the  comparatively  few  buyers  have  been  bargain  hunters;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  in  most  instances  preferred  to  save  money  by  taking  used  tools  rather  than  new 
tools. 

This  condition  still  prevails  to  some  extent,  although  the  demand  for  new  tools 
has  been  improving  slightly  but  steadily  in  the  past  few  months.  There  are  still, 
however,  a  good  many  used  tools  on  the  market,  and  those  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition will  be  gradually  absorbed  during  the  next  year  or  two.  Included  in  the  so- 
called  "  used  "  tools  put  on  the  market  in  the  past  year  or  two,  there  are  many  that 
were  absolutely  new;  i.e.  they  were  machines  which  had  been  boxed  and  were  ready 
for  export  shipment  at  the  time  the  war  ended,  but  were  never  sent  abroad  because 
all  such  shipments  were  held  up  when  the  Armistice  was  declared.  Most  of  these 
tools  were  sold  at  prices  considerably  below  quotations  which  the  manufacturers  were 
making  on  the  same  tools  from  their  own  stocks. 

The  demand  for  large  tools  has  been  particularly  good  and  the  supply  has  not 
been  equal  to  the  demand.  This  statement  refers  particularly  to  such  machines  as 
boring  mills,  planers,  large  engine  lathes  and  similar  tools  which  have  been  used  but 
are  still  in  good  condition.  It  has  not  been  so  easy  to  dispose  of  used  tools  of  the 
lighter  type. 
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A  tjiMul  many  companies  in  this  country  which  have  been  liquidating  stocks  of 
machine  tools,  have  held  public  auction  sales  to  which  dealers  in  second  hand  mach- 
inery were  invited.  Some  companies  have  disposed  of  tools  to  one  or  two  dealers 
l>\  private  sale  or  have  contracted  with  such  dealers  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  on  a 
profit-sharing  basis. 

WOOD- WORKING  TOOLS 

I'm  re  is  a  lair  volume  of  business  being  done  in  rebuilt  wood-working  machinery, 
and  in  Fad  the  greater  volume  of  machinery  of  this  type  sold  at  the  present  time  is 
equipmenl  of  this  kind  or  surplus  of  machinery  left  over  after  the  war.  The  manu- 
facturers  of  these  tools  have  suffered  tremendously,  in  a  business  way,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  rebuilt  machinery  which  has  been  placed  on  the  market,  and  while  the 
volume  of  this  equipment  has  been  in  used  material,  manufacturers  report  that  busi- 
ness is  picking  up  constantly  as  a  result  of  the  decreasing  supply  of  old  equipment. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

A  persona]  canvass  of  the  leading"  centres  made  by  Industrial  Management  leads 
them  to  state  that  the  market  for  machine  tools  is  dull  due  to  the  great  overplus  of 
available  equipment,  as  a  result  of  over-production  during  the  war.  This  has  natur- 
ally depressed  the  market  for  rebuilt  machinery.  The  depression  has  reached  the  point 
where  a  large  number  of  firms  that  handled,  used  and  rebuilt  tools  have  gone  out  of 
business,  and  many  manufacturers  of  machine  tools  have  been  forced  to  buy  back 
their  product  from  the  dealers  and  put  it  in  stock  for  future  distribution,  in  order 
to  maintain  reasonable  price  levels. 

A  very  important  consideration  which  further  decreases  the  probability  of  placing 
Canadian  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  the  new  tariff  which  imposes  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  importation  of  the  class  of  goods  under  discussion. 
This  is  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the  duty  imposed  in  the  former  tariff,  but 
if  any  of  the  tools  Canadians  might  wish  to  dispose  of  are  of  American  manufacture, 
it  might  be  possible  to  secure  a  drawback  when  sold  to  firms  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  which  may  be  deduced  from  a  survey  of  con- 
ditions is  that,  while  the  demand  for  rebuilt  machinery  seems  to  be  on  the  increase, 
the  presence  in  the  market  of  such  large  quantities  of  new  and  war-time  equipment, 
together  with  the  new  tariff  imposed/  renders  the  possibility  of  marketing  rebuilt 
Canadian  machinery  in  the  United  States  very  remote,  but  if  satisfactory  price 
agreements  can  be  arrived  at,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  business  could  be 
done. 

MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  TEXTILE  MILL  WASTE 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H.  Palmer 

New  York  City,  October  28,  1922. — The  imposition  of  an  import  duty  by  the 
United  States  on  wool  of  33  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content  has  caused  an  American 
association  of  woollen  manufacturers  to  announce  that  the  addition  of  this  duty  to 
the  cost  of  wool  will  increase  the  retail  prices  of  a  suit  of  clothes  from  $4  to  $5 
and  of  an  overcoat  about  $7.  This  association  emphasizes  that  these  increases  in  the 
cost  of  clothing  wall  affect  the  wool  cloth  trade  in  two  ways — one  being  to  increase 
the  retail  prices  of  a  garment  leaving  the  quality  unchanged,  and  the  other  effect 
being  to  lower  the  quality  of  cloth  by  using  mixtures  of  good  wool  with  shoddy, 
cotton  and  poor  wool  and  selling  the  garments  made  therefrom  for  the  same  amounts, 
and  even  at  reduced  prices. 

It  is  stated,  however,  that  practically  two-thirds  of  the  wool  consumed  in  the 
United  States  has  to  be  imported,  and  a  consideration  of  this  statement  forces  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  inevitable  results  of  higher  prices  that  will  be  demanded 
for  the  better  qualities  of  cloth,  one  will  be  the  lowering  of  this  quality  through  the 
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introduction  into  the  fabrics  of  shoddy,  cotton  and  poor  wool,  in  order  that  sales 
might  be  effected  at  prices  which  the  public  are  willing  to  pay.  The  commodities 
which  are  used  to  decrease  the  cost  of  woollen  textiles,  such  as  cotton  or  wool  wastes, 
often  originate  as  the  waste  products  of  other  textile  mills. 

A  perusal  therefore  of  the  short  subjoined  report  on  the  conditions  of  the  markets 
in  the  United  States  for  textile  mill  wastes  may  not  be  without  interest  to  Canadian 
textile  manufacturers. 

COTTON  WASTE 

The  market  for  cotton  waste  is  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  been  for  some  time 
as  the  mills  have  become  more  accustomed  to  the  high  prices  asked  for  this  com- 
modity. The  stocks  of  cotton  waste  held  by  mills  continue -to  be  low,  and  in  fact 
the  scarcity  is  very  noticeable,  since  buyers  are  paying  prices  asked  much  more  readily. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  dealers  in  cotton  waste 
have  had  such  large  holdings. 

The  cotton  market  is  experiencing  a  shortage  of  spinnable  wastes,  and  the  good 
demand  has  necessitated  importations  of  strips  from  England,  on  which  import  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent  is  levied. 

Strips  continue  to  feature  the  cotton  waste  market  with  a  continued  demand, 
and  dealers  having  strips  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  have  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  them  in  any  quantity.  Such  large  quantities  have  been  imported  that 
it  is  now  understood  that  the  English  market  is  pretty  well  exhausted  since  more 
strips  are  being  used  in  England  than  for  some  time,  with  the  result  that  the  volume 
of  strips  available  from  England  is  not  so  large  as  it  was.  Prices  are  naturally  on 
a  very  firm  level,  and  indications  are  that  prices  will  be  high  for  cotton  waste,  and 
dealers  are  also  looking  for  a  higher  raw  cotton  market. 

WOOL  WASTE 

Throughout  the  wool  substitutes  market  the  situation  is  generally  strong.  There 
is  hardly  any  tendency  to  grant  concessions  and  consumers,  becoming  used  to  the 
higher  prices  which  have  been  asked,  are  coming  into  the  market.  It  is  believed 
that  reworked  wool  manufacturers  will  need  considerable  quantities  of  rags  this 
fall.  In  wool  waste  the  low  grades  as  well  as  the  high  grades  are  wanted,  while  the 
demand  for  specialties  is  still  strong. 

In  wool  waste  the  price  situation  is  strong  although  business  is  somewhat  spotty, 
particularly  in  noils.  During  the  year  coloured  noils  have  been  greatly  neglected 
and  prices  have  naturally  tended  to  decline.  For  some  time  past,  however,  there 
has  been  a  strong  market  for  all  classifications  of  white  noils,  and  a  choice  white 
noil  is  worth  90  cents.  Large  quantities  of  medium  noils  have  been  imported  from 
England,  but  the  demand  has  been  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  great  depression 
of  prices.  If,  however,  a  dealer  has  what  the  buyer  wants,  he  can  readily  sell  it, 
and  considerable  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  colour  stocks,  which  are  undoubtedly 
the  cheapest  and  below  the  average  prices,  in  proportion  to  good  white  stocks.  A 
much  stronger  movement  in  dark  threads  is  noticed,  and  many  grades  are  being 
called  for  considerably.  The  medium  grade  garnetts  are  reported  to  be  moving 
rapidly.  For  the  last  two  weeks  the  movement  in  the  lower  grades  has  increased 
while  burr  waste  has  been  in  good  demand  for  some  time.  Card  waste  is  also  in 
considerable  demand. 

JVhile  the  tendency  is  generally  to  advance,  domestic  noils  are  reported  to  be 
temporarily  affected  by  the  influx  of  foreign  noils.  As  a  result  of  some  of  the  mills 
being  able  to  use  these  imported  noils  of  a  cheap  grade,  the  domestic  noils  are  in 
less  demand.  The  market  for  choice  fine  noils  and  half  bloods  is  strong,  while 
a  feature  of  the  market  is  the  demand  for  laps,  the  call  for  three-eighth  blood  white 
laps  being  particularly  strong.  Fine  coloured  laps  are  also  strong,  while  there  is 
also  a  demand  for  roller  laps,  some  of  which  are  being  offered  for  sale  in  bond. 
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SPECIAL  WOOL  WASTE 

The  call  for  specialties  continues,  but  in  some  instances  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand.  The  markel  Eor  merino  waste  is  not  very  active,  and  there  is  practically 
qo  demand  for  the  coloured  merino  wastes.  Mohair  noils  would  find  a  ready  sale, 
bin  there  are  none  too  many  in  the  open  market  as  large  quantities  are  being  sold 
"ii  oontraet  The  demand  for  camel's  hair  noils  is  also  brisk,  but  they  too  are  scarce. 
Artificial  silk  noils  are  in  some  demand,  but  it  is  understood  that  buyers  are  not 
keen  on  paying  the  present  prices  asked. 


SILK  WASTE 

As  a  result  of  the  continued  improvement  in  the  spun  silk  markets,  the  spinners 
are  maintaining  a  demand  for  waste  of  which  there  is  a  pronounced  scarcity.  Being 
unable  to  get  materials,  their  production  is  hampered  and  mills  are  not  able  to  offer 
them  satisfactory  deliveries.  This  situation  is  forcing  some  buyers  into  foreign 
markets,  but  because  of  the  higher  prices  of  foreign  silk,  that  market  is  being 
ayoided  as  much  as  possible.    The  spinners  buy  only  when  their  needs  dictate. 


DEMAND  FOR  SILK  WASTE 

Spun  silk  manufacturers  are  searching  the  market  for  domestic'  waste.  There 
is  not  much  of  the  domestic  material  in  the  market,  and  some  of  the  sellers  have 
stopped  taking  business  for  the  present.  There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  foreign  waste 
av  liable,  but  only  a  few  who  are  in  urgent  need  to  fill  orders  will  buy  foreign  waste 
now  for  it  is  about  50  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  the  domestic,  and  the  spinners 
are  not  able  to  make  up  the  difference  in  their  selling  price.  Domestic  waste  prices 
are  up  to  80  cents. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H.  Palmer 

Isew  York  City,  October  20,  1922. — The  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  for  July,  1922,  reports  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
value  of  total  foreign  trade.  During  the  month  of  July,  1921,  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $503,340,292,  but  in  July,  1922,  this  amount 
has  been  increased  to  $553,440,739,  or  about  ten  per  cent.  However,  owing  to  a  heavy 
expansion  in  the  vplue  of  the  imports  and  a  continued  contraction  in  exports,  the 
favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  for  the  same  period  has  declined  from  $147,021,984 
to  $49,184,325,  or  about  66  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  February  of  this  year, 
when  the  balance  of  trade  was  $34,876,559,  this  is  the  smallest  favourable  visible 
balance  of  trade  that  the  United  States  has  experienced  since  before  the  war. 

An  examination  of  the  monthly  summary  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  the  month  of  July  reveals  an  increase  in  the  value  of  dutiable  goods 
imported  during  the  month  over  the  value  imported  during  July,  1921,  from 
$63,722,454  to  $101,151,078,  or  nearly  75  per  cent.  The  total  imports  of  merchan- 
dise show  an  increase  for  the  same  periods  from  $178,159,154  to  $252,128,207,  or  about 
41  per  cent.  It  is  .  also  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  total  imports  and  percentage 
admitted  free  of  duty  had  fallen  from  64-23  to  59-88. 

The  value  of  the  imports  grouped  according  to  use  and  degree  of  manufacture 
for  the  months  of  July  in  1921  and  1922  were: — 

imports 

1921  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing   $62,845,161  $87,298,272 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals   19,214,847  27,595,842 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  "wholly  manufactured   16,355,445  38,511,469 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing   27,203,858  4S,398,2S1 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   51,957,092  49,463,791 

Miscellaneous  '   582,751  860,552 
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The  value  of  the  exports  continues  to  show  a  decline,  and  during  the  month  of 
July  this  year  the  value  exported  has  decreased  from  $318,710,369  to  $296,651,030, 
when  compared  with  July  of  1921,  or*  over  6  per  cent.  However,  increases  over  the 
values  exported  in  July  of  1921  are  recorded  in  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
other  than  foodstuffs,  amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The  values  of  the  exports  of 
merchandise  classified  according  to  use  and  degree  of  manufacture  for  the  month 
of  July,  1922,  and  for  the  same  month  of  1921,  follow: — 

EXPORTS  (DOMESTIC) 

1921  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing   $80,364,733  $  60,024,255 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals   58,521,973  41,958,190 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   57,895,080  49,226,409 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing   26,147,547  35,675,931 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   95,508,519  109,544,173 

Miscellaneous   272,517  222,072 


IMPORTS  AXD  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

For  the  month  of  July,  1922,  the  imports  from  Canada  showed. an  increase  of 
42  per  cent  over  the  imports  of  July,  1921,  and  for  the  same  period  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Spain  and  South  Africa  were  nearly  doubled,  while  from 
Australia  the  imports  increased  in  value  five  times.  Imports  from  Belgium  and 
China  increased  50  per  cent,  and  there  were  also  large  increases  in  imports  from 
the  Netherlands,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  The  imports  from  Norway  decreased  one 
half  for  the  month  of  July,  while  decreases  are  also  recorded  in  the  case  of  imports 
from  Switzerland,  Japan  and  France. 

In  respect  of  exports  for  the  month  of  July,  those  to  Africa,  France,  Brazil  and 
China  increased  70  per  cent  in  value  over  the  exports  of  July,  1921,  while  smaller 
increases  were  recorded  in  the  exports  to  Australia,  Italy,  other  South  American 
countries,  and  to  Japan.  Declines  of  50  per  cent  in  the  values  of  exports  are  reported 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  smaller  declines  occurred  in  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  Netherlands  and  Central  America. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  by 
principal  countries  or  divisions  for  the  months  of  July,  1921  and  1922. 

Imports  Exports 


J921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

$23,627,049  " 

$33,682,338 

$51,996,247 

$49,513,548 

United  Kingdom  

14,983,921 

27,938,185 

71,314,738 

62,345,822 

Australia  

642,409 

3,452,566 

3,922,036 

5,029,322 

639,664 

656,073 

1,742,084 

1,524,600 

451,102 

980,867 

1,409,223 

2,222,346 

143,094 

29,376 

88,454 

138,874 

West  Africa  

179,195 

1,023,375 

349,878 

567,590 

British  India  

4,537,182 

5,005.345 

2,575,578 

2,747,944 

British  West  Indies   .  . 

1,157,641 

1,442,149 

1,871,345 

1,760,745 

2,641,811 

3,793,496 

9,750,778 

9,490,114 

France  

11,316,344 

9,058,S91 

13,946,101 

21,243,249 

Germany  

8,217,280 

9,598,417 

36,323,988 

20,315,232 

Italy  

5,017,985 

5,1  54,725 

13,674,032 

18,110,702 

4,478,255 

5,622,876 

14,758,874 

10,607,939 

1,348,024 

2,549,220 

4,108,894 

2,800,839 

770,044 

3,101,530 

2,382,623 

2,050,605 

Switzerland  

3,422,386 

2,252,237 

507,534 

331,922 

2,701,262 

2,335,406 

4,658,639 

3,454,200 

Argentina  

4,637,686 

8,234,067 

7,256,675 

7,377,885 

Brazil  

5,037,012 

8,087,145 

2,378,436 

4,051,901 

19,699,663 

29,963,630 

15,547,540 

19,529,644 

China  

10,109,118 

15,662,355 

5,760,403 

9,337,285 

25,105,868 

20,260,639 

14,587,678 

16,024,397 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD 

The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  for  the  month  of  July,  1921  and  1922,  were: — 

Imports  Exports 

1921  '   $64,247,479  $3,734,929 

1922   42,986,727  645.114 
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of  which  imports  in  July,  1922,  $38,065,994  came  from  England,  $1,688,202  from 
France,  $618,644  from  Colombia,  $580,074  from  Canada,  and  $342,458  from  China. 
Of  the  gold  exported  $372,980  went  to  Mexico,  $124,809  to  Canada,  and  $111,035  to 
II  og  Cong. 

TR  U>E  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING  JULY 

In  respect  of  the  ilucluations  in  the  values  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year,  the  value  of  the  imports  has  increased  11  per  cent  from 
$1,498,6&M84  imported  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1921  to  $1,671,535,975  for 
the  same  period  of  this  year.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  these  two  periods  has 
declined  over  25  per  cent  from  $2,859,659,288  to  $2,122,045,754,  and  the  total  trade 
has  decreased  from  $4,358,294,772  to  $3,793,581,729,  while  the  favourable  visible 
balance  of  trade  for  the  periods  under  review  shows  a  decline  of  67  per  cent,  from 
$1,361,023,804  to  $450,509,779. 

An  examination  of  the  subjoined  table  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1921  and  1922,  classified  by  groups  according  to  use  and  degree  of  manu- 
facture, will  show  that  the  largest  gains  are  recorded  in  imports  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  tables  respecting  exports  show  decreases  in  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  a 
decline  of  one-third  is  recorded  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  exported. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  by  main  groups  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1921  and  1922  were:— 

Imports 

1921  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing-   $   497,207,330  $586,658,125 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals..   ..  183,086,231  189,367,338 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   247,773,307  232,798,389 

Manufactures  for  futher  use  in  manufacturing   202,427,935  279,838,649 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   358,856,116  375,066,838 

Miscellaneous   9,284,565  7,806,636 

Exports  (Domestic) 

1921  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing   $    550,519,593  $471,834,003 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals   419,766,016  231,451,701 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   412,671,522  357,994,218 

Manufactures  for  furtther  use  in  manufacturing.  .  .  .  250,833,958  273,313,760 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   1,144,570,599  743,036,211 

Miscellaneous   4,173,358  3,889,683 


VARIATIONS  IN  TRADE 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the  values  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1921  increased  one-third, 
from  Sweden  nearly  two-thirds,  Belgium  one-half,  and  from  Japan  and  the  Nether- 
lands increases  in  values  of  imports  of  40  per  cent  are  recorded,  while  increases 
also  occurred  in  the  imports  from  the  majority  of  the  remainder  of  the  more 
important  countries.  Several  declines  in  values  of  imports  are  reported,  in  the  case 
of  New  Zealand  amounting  to  30  per  cent,  Norway  25  per  cent,  and  Central  America 
over  10  per  cent,  while  a  slight  reduction  of  about  8  per  cent  occurred  in  the  value 
of  imports  from  Canada. 

In  so  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  the  values  of  goods  shipped  to  the  more 
important  countries  only  increased  in  the  case  of  France  and  Japan,  to  which 
countries  the  values  of  the  exports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1922  exceeded 
those  of  1921,  by  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  values  of  the  exports  to  India 
decreased  almost  80  per  cent,  to  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Mexico,  60  per 
cent,  New  Zealand,  Italy  and  Brazil  practically  one-half,  and  to  Australia,  South 
Africa,  British  West  Indies,  Sweden,  South  and  Central  America  declines  vary 
from  one-quarter  to  over  one-third.  Exports  to  Canada  decreased  about  15  per  cent, 
and  to  the  United  Kingdom  17  per  cent. 
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The  following  statement  compares  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
by  principal  countries  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1922,  with  the  same  period 
of  1921  :— 

Imports  Exports 
1921  1922  1921  1922 


Canada  

$202,664,317 

$185,262,921 

$348,287,446 

$297,573,572 

United  Kingdom  

138,783,998 

183,295,277 

582,686,174 

475,500,327 

17,905,921 

17,089,716 

60,146,315 

43,273,771 

New  Zealand  

6,347,281 

6,421,212 

21,201,303 

10,331,622 

South  Africa  

6,481,446 

4,399,463 

17,810,753 

11,332,168 

East  Africa  

694,552 

535,115 

1,388,394 

808,890 

4,760,377 

9,327,988 

3,333,750 

4,265,675 

49,473,213 

40,490,018 

19,625,952 

British  West  Indies..  .  . 

9,784,539 

9,651,484 

19,401,612 

13,199,909 

Belgium  

20,353.608 

29,055,592 

70,429,701 

55,750,469 

France  

81,306,230 

76,751,845 

125,953,157 

139,269,195 

A  Z.  971  r  n 

CI    QC7  0(19 

O  O  A    QOQ  CAT 

ls7,041,a»o 

Italy  

33,206.061 

32,399,701 

144,857,597 

72,006,005 

Netherlands  

22,690,060 

31,729,474 

112,463,971 

67,223,812 

Spain  

11,802, 0S6 

14,469,766 

41,391,263 

37,294,521 

8,447,629 

14,216,923 

24,019,925 

16,204,147 

24,219,7S6 

23,290,026 

5,315,253 

2,414,225 

Central  America  

24,142,174 

21,403.095 

36,976,294 

25,084,161 

38,357,064 

42,795,449 

82,515,902 

52,296,623 

55,186,865 

62,346,531 

41,224,769 

23,122,269 

All  South  America..  .. 

183,157,327 

186,695,413 

200,653,571 

122,138,110 

China  

57,366,632 

71,194,754 

66,850,993 

63,038,492 

123,083,874 

174,485,980 

117,374,258 

132,036,637 

GOLD  MOVEMENTS 


The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  during  the.  first  seven  months  of  1921  and  1922 
were : — 

Imports  Exports 

1921  ,   $410,190,198  $10,425,493 

1922   165,999,422  10,789,583 


The  large  decreases  in  the  value  of  the  gold  imports  is  due  to  the  falling  off 
of  gold  shipments  from  France  from  $101,311,770  to  $14,010,665,  from  the  Nether- 
lands from  $16,801,579  to  $115,936,  from  England  from  $123,905,829  to  $62,728,283, 
while  India  shipped  no  gold  this  year  against  $19,239,520  in  1921.  Of  the  gold 
exported  $4,350,339  was  shipped  to  India,  $2,605,639  to  Mexico,  $1,711,905  to  Hong 
Kong,  $725,031  to  Canada,  and  $707,000  to  Spain. 


THE  ANNUAL  DAIRY  SHOW  IN  LONDON 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  19,  1922. — Of  the  annual  exhibitions  which  are  held  in 
London  none  exceeds  in  popularity  the  Dairy  Show  which  is  now  in  progress  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  find  that  Canada  is  this 
time  well  represented  by  important  agricultural  displays  which  are  made  by  the 
Provincial  Governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  That  of  Ontario  is  the  more 
comprehensive,  and  indeed  is  representative  of  almost  every  branch  of  farming 
generally.  The  display  includes  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  grain,  eggs,  poultry,  apples, 
vegetables,  honey,  condensed  milk,  jams,  bottled  fruits,  etc.  The  Quebec  exhibit, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  confined  to  butter  and  cheese,  except  that  a  special  feature 
is  made  of  honey  and  maple  syrup  and  sugar. 

The  writer  for  years  past  has  called  attention  to  the  practical  worth  of  the 
Dairy  and  other  shows  from  a  propaganda  point  of  view,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Canada  will  follow  the  example  of  South  Africa  and  continue  to  be  represented 
annually. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  Union  Government  again  has  a  very 
effective  general  display  of  its  agricultural  resources,  housed  in  the  customary 
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elaborate  si  ami,  and  there  are  many  evidences  that  the  publicity  which  South 
Africa  lias  been  courting  Doth  by  exhibition  displays  and  advertising  is  bringing 
forth  practical  results. 

Although  both  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  entered  in  several  of  what  are  desig- 
nate! "  Colonial  competitions,"  the  results  achieved  this  year  are  somewhat  disap- 
p<  bating*  As  regards  Cheddar  cheese,  the  first  prize  has  been  secured  by  South 
Africa,  Ontario  obtaining  the  second  and  fourth  awards,  whereas-  they  obtained 
the  first  three  prizes  last  year.  In  butter,  chief  honours  have  been  secured  by 
Australia,  while  the  iirst  prize,  for  eggs  has  gone  to  South  Africa,  mainly  owing 
to  superior  selectioii  and  grading.  In  the  case  of  honey,  Ontario  has  taken  the 
tirst  and  third  prizes,  while  the  second  has  h-on  awarded  to  Quebec. 

While  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Dairy  Show  are  probably  the  live 
animal-  and  poultry,  and  the  practical  dairying  competitions,  the  large  and  effective 
displays  of  dairy  appliances  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  which  are  made  by  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  dealers,  apparently  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  should  result  in  considerable  business. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  FOOTWEAR  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  October  4,  1922. — The  conditions  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and 
industry  are  at  present  very  bad  in  Holland.  Some  of  the  Dutch  factories  have 
closed  down  while  others  are  only  working  three  days  a  week.  Wholesalers  and 
retailers  are  heavily  stocked,  and  the  fact  that  business  in  general  is  so  poor  in 
Holland  just  now,  largely  on  account  of  the  lower  purchasing  power  of  Europe  and 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  competition  from  countries  with  low  exchanges  in  comparison 
with  the  high  Dutch  exchange,  has  caused  a  great  many  people  in  Holland  to  buy 
only  what  is  necessary  and  to  make  their  footwear  last  as  long  as  possible.  The 
irregularity 'of  the  seasons  has  also  had  an  effect  on  footwear  sales. 

Competition  from  Germany  has  been  severe  as  the  depreciated  German  mark 
with  the  resulting  lower  cost  of  production  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  Dutch 
manufacturers  to  compete.  Boots  and  shoes  are  also  being  imported  from  other 
sources,  and  in  order  to  assist  the  rectification  of  conditions  in  the  Dutch  industry 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  Dutch  Government  asking  for  a  higher 
protective  duty  to  be  placed  on  importations  of  footwear.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  strong  tendency  in  Holland  to  maintain  practically  free  trade  conditions,  the 
duty  on  footwear  imported  into  Holland  being  only  5  per  cent,  and  the  Government 
have  declined  to  enact  higher  protective  measures. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  therefore  that  the  present  time  is  not  the 
most  propitious  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  footwear  in  Holland,  but  when  trade  is 
not  good  it  is  often  the  best  time  to  make  connections  as  importers  have  more 
time  to  give  consideration  to  the  matter  of  representation,  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner's  Office  would  therefore  like  to  hear  from  all  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  footwear  desiring  to  do  a  trade  in  Holland,  at  the  same  time  supply- 
ing catalogues,  prices  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports,  terms,  details  regarding  what  arrangements 
it  is  desired"  to  make,  quantities,  qualities,  grades,  styles,  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  in  fact  all  information  which  will  help  to  interest  the  importer,  and  all  possible 
assistance  will  be  given  to  get  the  Canadian  footwear  introduced  on  the  market  in 
the  best  available  way  so  as  to  be,  particularly,  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trade  when  conditions  become  better. 

CHIEF  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  boots  and  shoe's  used  in  Holland  are  made  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Dutch  footwear  is  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  people.  In 
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fact,  the  writer  has  been  informed  that  a  wholesaler  or  retailer  could  not  make  his 
business  pay  in  Holland  without  selling  Dutch  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  number  of 
the  shops  will  not  handle  any  other  kind  of  footwear  than  those  made  in  Holland. 
In  the  medium-class  boots  and  shoes  it  would  not  appear  likely  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers could  do  much  in  competition  with  the  Dutch  products,  as  they  are  very 
popular,  but  in  the  higher  class  footwear  something  might  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  Germans  have  been  exporting  first-class,  medium  and  lower  class  boots  and 
shoes  to  Holland  on  account  of  their  low  exchange.  The  German  higher  hi  6  medium 
class  products  have  been  of  good  material  and  moderate  in  price,  but  lately  the 
cheaper  classes  have  been  so  bad  in  quality  and  workmanship,  that  they,  have  had 
to  be  sent  back  to  Germany.  The  delivery  of  German  boots  and  shoes  has  in  the 
past  been  good,  but  recently  the  delivery  has  been  very  uncertain.  English  footwear 
is  popular  in  Holland,  but  United  States  boots  and  shoes  are  not  as  a  general  rule 
liked  in  this  country.  The  French  have  been  doing  quite  a  good  business  in  ladies' 
dress  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  Austrians  and  Belgians  have  also  been  doing  a  trade  in 
footwear  in  Holland.  Certain  other  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy  and  Denmark,  have  also  done  some  business  as  is  indicated  in  the  appended 
figures  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  imports  in  1921  of  boots,  shoes 
and  slippers  from  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  as  well  as  the  total  importation  in 
1920  and  1919  in  comparison  with  the  total  of  last  year: — 


Footwear,  Wholly  or  for  the  Largest  Part  of  Leather 


Quantity 

Value 

Imports  from — 

Kg. 

Guilders 

1,252,470  , 

4,070,615 

121,259 

816,478 

Great  Britain , 

581,066 

2,985,469 

35,196 

372,793 

United  States 

10,926 

107,591 

3,062 

10,178 

Italy  

19,209 

102,125 

282,916 

1,270,118 

39,874 

586,930 

Czecho-Slovakia  

37,119 

175,538 

Total, 

1921  

2,383,937 

10,505,493 

Total, 

1920   

1,688,197 

11,355,680 

Total, 

1919  

806,976 

5,182,796 

Footwear,  Wholly  of  for  the 

Great  es 

t  Part  of  Rubber 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports  from — 

Kg. 

Guilders 

117,066 

369,848 

4,320 

15,709 

Great  Britain. 

48,036 

159,942 

83,955 

176,973 

6  382 

22,474 

Total, 

1921  

260^989 

750,446 

Total, 

1920  

229,816 

700,572 

Footwear,  Other 

Kinds, 

n.o.p. 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports  from — 

Kg. 

Guilders 

283,181 

391,823 

6,294 

23,074 

Great  Britain  , 

45,534 

121,582 

8,910 

22,793 

United  States. 

666 

6,332 

Total, 

1921  

345,364 

569,328 

Total, 

222,274 

736,937 

Total, 

1919  

273,239 

718,401 

LEATHER  FOOTWEAR 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  previous  figures,  Germany  has  been  by  far  the  largest 
supplier  of  leather  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  while  Great  Britain  was  second,  Austria 
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third,  Belgium  fourth,  Switzerland  fifth,  Czecho-Slovakia  sixth,  France  seventh, 
Italy  eighth,  United  States  ninth,  and  Denmark  tenth.  The  total  values  indicate  a 
great  drop  in  price  in  L921  as  compared  with  1920,  while  the  preliminary  statistics 
tor  the  eight  months  ending  August,  1922,  show  that  a  great  fall  has  taken  place  this 
year  from  the  prices  ruling  in  1921.  During  the  eight  months  of  this  year  about 
2,734,000  kg.  of  leather  footwear  with  a  value  of  9,908,000  fl.  were  imported  as  com- 
pared  with  1,108,000  kg.  in  the  same  period  of  1921  with  a  value  of  6,060,000  fl.,  or 
in  other  words,  the  importation  during  the  eight  months  of  this  year  amounted  to 
aboul  two  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  during  the  same  period  of  1921,  while  the 
value  was  only  about  half  again  as  much  in  1922  as  in  1921. 

During  the  eight  months  of  this  year  ending  August,  Germany  supplied  the 
greatest  share  of  the  leather  boots  and  shoes,  namely  2,120,000  kg.  with  a  value 
of  6,710,000  tl.  Great  Britain  was  second  with  295,000  kg.  valued  at  1,426,000  fl., 
( fcecho-Slovakia  rising  to  third  place  with  171,000  kg.  valued  at  732,000  fl.,  Austria 
fourth  with  57,000  kg.  valued  at  79,000  fl.,  and  Switzerland  fifth  with  42,000  kg. 
valued  at  552,000  fl. 

The  remarks  given  with  reference  to  general  conditions  apply  particularly  to 
the  market  for  leather  footwear.  The  following  information  will  indicate  the 
detailed  Dutch  requirements  for  the  various  kinds  of  leather  boots  and  shoes.. 

men's 

In  men's  boots  and  shoes  it  will  be  wise  in  developing  the  Dutch  market  to 
follow  English  shapes  and  styles.  United  States  footwear  is  very  unpopular.  The 
mode  of  sole  fastening  required  is  Goodyear  welt  and  the  upper  leathers  should  be 
real  box-calf,  real  glace  kid,  and  willow  calf  (tan  box  calf).  American  gun-metal 
uppers  are  not  liked.  The  styles  of  footwear  most  in  demand  are  gent's  Balmoral 
and  gent's  Derby  boots  and  Oxfords  of  the  ordinary  heights  in  vogue  in  Great 
Britain.    Gent's  slippers  (i.e.,  Grecians  and  Alberts),  also  find  a  good  sale. 

At  present  the  pointed  toe  is  most  popular,  but  as  the  shapes  change  periodically, 
and  as  Dutch  styles  follow  English  styles  very  closely,  it  will  be  best  to  supply 
Holland  with  similar  shapes  to  those  used  in  Great  Britain.  Low  flat  English  heels 
are  most  liked  for  gent's  footwear,  and  the  colours  mostly  sold  are  black  and  medium 
or  dark  tan.  No  light  shades  are  wanted.  The  sizes  principally  in  demand  are 
6£  to  12.  For  size  12  most  of  the  English  manufacturers  charge  a  shilling  extra. 
Gent's  winter  boots  generally  have  leather  lining,  while  the  summer  boots  contain  a 
linen  lining.    Buttoned  boots  are  very  little  in  demand. 

boys'  and  youths' 

The  boots  and  shoes  generally  required  in  Holland  for  boys  and  youths  are 
Goodyear  welt  and.  McKay  machine  sewn.  Only  laced  boots  and  shoes  are  used,  and 
they  are  bought  with  single  and  double  soles.  They  should  not  be  heavy,  but 
should  be  finished  in  a  strong  way.  The  upper  leathers  required  are  mostly  box-calf 
and  box-hide.  Balmoral  and  Derby  styles,  as  in  the  case  of  gent's  footwear,  are 
most  popular.  The  toes  should  be  broad  and  square  and  the  heels  flat.  Black, 
medium  or  dark  tan  or  brown  are  the  colours  most  in  demand,  the  lighter  shades 
being  unpopular.    The  size  requirements  are  from  2  to  6. 

women's 

Among  the  women  in  Holland  shoes  rather  than  boots  are  chiefly  in  demand 
at  present.  The  greatest  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  supplying 
of  ladies'  boots  would  probably  be  in  a  laced  boot  wifth  a  high  leg  of  about  22 
inches,  a  medium  pointed  shape,  and  a  Cuban  leather  heel  of  three-quarter  size  (4-4^ 
centimetres).  The  style  should  be  English  and  emphatically  not  American.  Ladies' 
boots  have  mostly  Goodyear  welt  soles  and  calf  and  glace  kid  uppers,  while  the 
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style  which  is  in  vogue  is  Balmoral  with  only  vamp  and  galosh.  The  darker  colours 
such  as  black  and  medium  or  dark  tan  or  brown  are  mostly  used. 

In  the  case  of  ladies'  oxfords  or  low  shoes  laced  Derby  styles  are  in  largest 
demand.  The  medium  pointed  shapes  and  those  with  broad  or  square  toes  meet 
with  favour.  The  heels  are  generally  flat  or  about  2  centimetres  and  Cuban  or 
military  heels  of  4  to  4£  centimetres.  The  sizes  range  from  3  to  8,  while  the 
materials  and  colours  are  the  same  as  those  enumerated  regarding  gent's  footwear. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Canadian  manufactured  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  will 
find  a  good  market  or  not  without  first  seeing  samples.  It  will,  therefore,  be  best 
in  testing  the  market  to  submit  a  whole  range  of  samples. 

misses' 

In  misses'  footwear  Oxfords  and  lace  boots  are  worn.  Lace  boots  are  sold  with 
low  and  high  leg,  but  in  the  opinion  of  experts  it  is  not  considered  advisable  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  attempt  to  do  a  trade  in  this  line  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  make  the  correct  shapes  to  suit  Holland,  United  States  firms  have  tried  several 
times  to  do  a  business  in  these  boots  without  success. 

children's 

Children'  boots  and  shoes  under  size  2  manufactured  in  Canada  are  likely  to 
be  too  expensive  to  suit  the  Dutch  market  and  to  meet  competition.  In  nursery 
lines,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  do  a  trade.  The  sizes  required  are  from  3  to  6, 
7  to  10,  and  11  to  1.  They  should  be  in  fine  light  skins  in  box-calf  and  glace  kid, 
one-bar  shoes,  ankle  straps  and  veldts.  There  is  also  a  market  for -sandals  in  box- 
calf and  box-hide. 

These  boots  and  shoes  are  required  with  very  flat  heels  and  the  soles  should  be 
sewn  round  (turned)  and  machine  sewn.  All  colours  are  worn,  box-calf  and  willow- 
calf  particularly  in  medium  tan  and  glace  kid  in  champagne,  grey,  red,  blue  and 
dark  tan. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  previously  given  tables  show  that  the  total  importation  of  rubber  footwear  ' 
in  1921  amounted  to  260,989  kg.  with  a  value  of  750,446  fl.,  of  which  Germany  was 
the  greatest  supplier,  with  France  second,  Great  Britain  third,  the  United  States 
fourth,  and  Belgium  fifth.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Belgium  Were, 
however,  small  in  comparison  with  the  quantities  received  from  the  other  three 
sources.  The  importation  in  1922  promises  to  be  larger  than  in  the  previous  year, 
for,  according  to  the  preliminary  statistics,  the  quantity  imported  during  the  eight 
months  of  this  year  ending  August  has  been  about  252,000  kg.  with  a  value  of 
636,000  fl.,  as  compared  with  about  155,000  kg.  valued  at  509,000  fl.  during  the 
same  period  of  1921.  Of  this  total  for  the  eight  months  of  1922,  Germany  has  supplied 
about  98,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  282,000  fl.,  France  approximately  83,000  kg.  valued, 
at  125,000  fl.,  and  Great  Britain  about  49,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  161,000  fl.  A 
comparison  of  the  quantities  and  values  will  indicate  the  quality  of  the  rubber 
footwear  furnished  by  each  country,  and  it  will  be  noted  the  great  fall  in  price 
which  has  taken  place  this  year. 

RUBBERS  OR  OVERSHOES 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  Holland  for  whole  and  half  rubbers  and 
storm  slippers  for  gents,  ladies  and  children,  but  these  are  not  very  important 
articles,  and  the  demand  is  not  great  as  there  are  not  heavy  winters  in  Holland 
such  as  are  experienced  in  Canada  and  some  other  countries.  As  an  example  of 
the  trade  in  these  lines,  one  importer  has  mentioned  that  before  the  war  he  had 
about  $1,000  or  $1,500  worth  of  rubbers,  and  although  they  were  of  good  shapes  and 
of  first-class  Russian  manufacture,  he  had  to  keep  them  for  three  or  four  years, 
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only  M-llina:  small  lots  on  various  occasions.,  and  finally  had  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
they  were  getting  old  at  five  pence  a  pair.  A  great  number  of  the  people  wear 
boots  and  shoes  with  heavy  soles  instead  of  wearing  rubbers.  Some  business  is, 
hffjpever,  done  in  these  lines  and  if  samples  or  catalogue  and  price  are  sent  com- 
parisons can  bo  made  and  the  market  tested  for  the  Canadian  products.  The  sizes 
follow  those  mentioned  in  connection  with  leather  footwear. 

RUBBER  ATHLETIC  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

There  is  quite  a  large  business  transacted  in  Holland' in  rubber  athletic  or 
running  boots  and  shoes,  plimsols  or  keds.  Two  of  the  large  English  houses  and 
a  firm  in  Vienna  supply  the  greatest  quantities,  while  United  States  concerns  also 
do  a  good  trade.  Both  the  boot  and  shoe  types  are  worn,  but  shoes  are  used  more 
than  boots.  Thejboots  are  popular  for  tennis  and  athletic  purposes,  while  the  shoes 
are  worn  extensively  at  the  seaside  and  for  gymnastic  activities. 

Th  ere  is  also  a  trade  in  children's  rubber-soled  Oxfords  and  bar-shoes  with 
br.ekles.  ; 

In  tli is  trade  a  great  deal  depends  upon  quality  and  price,  so  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  submit  samples  and  lowest  prices  before  an  accurate  idea  can  be 
obtained  of  the  possibilities  for  Canadian  rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  Holland. 

FELT  . AND  OTHER  FOOTWEAR 

The  statistics  do  not  show  the  amount  of  the  importation  of  felt  footwear 
specifically.  These  lines  are  included  under  the  heading  "  Footwear,  all  other,  n.o.p.'', 
the  figures  for  which  were  shown  in  the  tables  under  the  paragraphs  dealing  with 
the  chief  sources  of  supply.  As  was  indicated,  the  total  imports  under  this  heading 
amounted  to  345,364  kg.  in  1921  with  a  value  of  569,328  fl.,  of  which  Germany  was 
much  the  largest  supplier,  Great  Britain  was  second,  France  third,  Belgium  fourth, 
ami  the  United  States  fifth.  The  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Dutch  Bureau 
of  Statistics  show  that  the  importation  under  this  heading  during  the  eight  months 
of  this  year,  ending  August,  amounted  to  about  412,000  kg.  valued  at  820,000  fl., 
as  compared  with  103,000  kg.  with  a  value  of  260,000  fl.  during  the  same  period  of 
1921,  so  that  the  total  imports  by  the  end  of  1922  are  likely  to  be  much  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Out  of  the  total  during  the  eight  months  of  this  year 
Germany  supplied  about  359,000  kg.  valued  at  689,000  fl.,  and  Great  Britain  42,000 
kg.  with  a  value  of  99,000  fl. 

There  is  practically  no  sale  in  Holland  for  felt  boots  and  shoes.  The  demand  is 
principally  for  fancy  felt  slippers  and  comfortables.  As  shown  above,  German 
manufacturers  have  been  doing  the  largest  share  of  the  trade,  but  most  of  their 
felt  slippers  are  of  the  more  or  less  cheaper  grades.  It  is  doubtful  if  Canadian 
firms  at  present  can  compete  with  the  German  lower  class  lines  on  account  of  her 
low  exchange,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  supply  the  higher  class  felt  slippers  and  comfortables  as  Germany, 
or  even  Great  Britain,  does  not  supply  the  finer  models  and  sizes  suitable  for  first- 
class  shops.  In  order  for  Canadian  firms  to  get  a  start  in  the  market  it  might  be 
advisable  for  them  to  follow  the  lines  (called  u  Cosy  Toes  ")  made  by  Daniel  Green, 
at  Haverhill,  U.S.A.,  as  this  firm  has  been  doing  a  trade  in  felt  footwear. 

England  and  France,  in  addition  to  supplying  felt  footwear  to  Holland,  also  do 
a  trade  in  camel-hair,  quilted  and  satin  slippers. 

Felt  slippers  are  sold  in  Holland  with  felt  soles,  leather  soles  and  leather  soles 
with  flat  heels  of  about  2h  centimetres.'  Quilted  slippers  have  only  felt  soles.  The 
ladies'  sizes  range  from  3  to  8  and  the  gentlemen's  from  6&  to  11 J  sizes. 

phices  f 

vSpeaking  generally,  the  prices  at  present  to  the  wholesaler  in  Holland  for  good 
English  leather  boots  and  shoes  range  from  15s.  ($3.65  at  par)  to  20s.  ($4.87)  per 
pair  f.o.b.  English  ports.    There  is  sometimes  a  slight  difference  between  boots  and 
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shoes  of  from  Is.  (24  cents)  to  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  according  to  the  materials.  The 
prices  for  good  English  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  are  changing  constantly,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  give  definite  prices,  but  it  may  be  said  the  prices  to  the  whole- 
salers at  the  present  time  range  from  8s.  ($1.95)  to  15s.  or  16s.  ($3.65  or  $3.89) 
a  pair  f.o.b.  English  ports.  Boys'  and  girls'  boots  and  shoes  are  about  4s.  (97  cents) 
or  4s.  6d.  ($1.09^)  a  pair  lower.  The  wholesalers  generally  make  a  profit  of  20 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  while  the  retailer's  profit  usually  amounts  to  from  30  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent.  | 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  present  selling  difficulties  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade, 
an  important  concern  in  Leicester,  England,  which  is  run  by  English  and  American 
capital  and  manufactures  United  States  styles  by  American  methods,  endeavoured  to 
do  a  trade  in  Holland.  They  make  four  lines  and  three  shapes  in  each  line,  but 
could  not.  find  Dutch  wholesalers  to  buy  the  footwear  on  their  own  account.  This 
concern  have  an  overproduction,  and  they  are  therefore  now  selling  the  goods  on 
consignment  through  a  Dutch  firm  at  very  low  prices.  They  are,  for  example,  offer- 
ing ladies'  Oxfords  in  box-calf,  willow  calf  and  glace  calf  at  10s.  ($2.43)  a  pair 
to  the  retailer,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  six  pairs  at  a  time.  This,  however, 
is  unusual,  and  such  conditions  are  likely  to  change  just  as ,  soon  as  business  becomes 
better. 

SELLING  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  is  done  mostly  by  the  wholesalers  who  sell 
to  the  retailers.  The  best  way  to  do  the  trade  is  therefore  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  large  wholesalers  to  act  as  representatives  in  Holland.  In  normal 
times  the  wholesalers  will  probably  buy  on  their  account,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions, when  the  trade  is  so  uncertain  and  the  obtaining  of  payment  is  so  difficult, 
the  wholesalers  are  diffident  about  contracting  ahead  as  would  be  necessary  in  buying 
from  Canada. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  do  business  in  Holland  just 
now  to  enter  the  trade  with  their  eyes  open  and  to  be  prepared  to  accept  deferred 
payments  or  give  fairly  long  credit  terms.  As  an  example  of  this  a  leading  North- 
ampton firm  manufacturing  fine  gent's  and  ladies'  welted  boots  and  shoes  have  found 
it  necessary  under  present  conditions  to  give  a  credit  of  a  year  to  retailers  in  order 
to  do  the  business.  They  sell  direct  to  the  retailers  through  their  agents  in 
Holland. 

The  usual  selling  terms  of  30  days  with  2  per  cent  discount  often  become  two 
or  three  months  at  present,  because  trade  is  bad  and  payment  is  poor  and  three 
months  net  becomes  five  or  six  months  in  time  of  payment,  so  that  it  is  well  that 
Canadian  exporters  should  realize  the  conditions  and  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in 
developing  the  trade. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  after  consultation  with  those  in  the  trade,  the  best  way 
to  get  into  the  business  in  Holland  is  to  send  the  goods  on  consignment  to  one  of  the 
larger  wholesalers  who,  after  the  usual  inquiries,  have  been  appointed  as  representa- 
tives. They  are  on  the  spot  and  are  known  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  knowing  the 
financial  standing  of  the  retailers.  They  are  therefore  likely  to  be  able  to  get 
the  best  selling  terms  possible,  and  in  general  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian  exporter  better  than  if  shipments  are  made  direct  to  the  retailers.  In 
any  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  country,  especi- 
ally at  the  commencement,  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  sizes  and  in  general  making 
the  goods  known  as  well  as  being  able  to  fill  orders  quickly,  as  it  takes  too  long  to 
supply  the  necessary  sizes  from  Canada  as  required.  The  stock  need  not  be  very 
large  to  start  with,  and  as  the  trade  gets  going  it  will  be  possible  to  renew  the  stock 
periodically  according  to  estimated  sales  and  the  turnover  is  therefore  much  more 
rapid.  The  larger  orders  can  if  necessary  be  shipped  direct.  If  it  is  considered  unde- 
sirable to  send  the  goods  on  consignment,  and  the  footwear  is  to  be  sold  direct  from 
samples,  an  examination  of  the  goods  should  be  permitted  before  payment  is  made 
necessary. 
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Quotations  should  always  be  sent  on  a  basis  of  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports.  Prices  in 
Dutch  currency  are  best,  bul  if  (his  is  found  difficult  prices  can  be  sent  in  English, 
United  States  or  Canadian  money,  English  currency  being  best  known,  United  States 
next,  and  Canadian  the  least  known. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

Tn  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  catering  to  Dutch  requirements  it  will  be  best 
to  follow  the  Knglish  styles  and  not  the  American.  United  States  boots  and  shoes 
are  as  a  rule  not  liked  in  Holland,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  really  only  one 
Americas  firm  which,  on  account  of  their  name,  are  doing  a  business  of  any  extent 
in  Holland,  and  even  they,  so  the  writer  is  told,  do  not  do  over  £1,000  of  business  a 
year.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Canadian  footwear  is  not  known  to  any  extent 
in  Holland. 

Gent's  and  ladies'  leather  boots  and  shoes  should  in  particular  have  strong  soles, 
and  for  all  parts  of  the  footwear  supplied  only  leather  must  be  used.  The  insoles  and 
stiffeners  must  be  of  good  quality  leather,  and  the  caps  must  only  contain  leather, 
no  paper,  cardboard  or  canvas  being  used. 

The  names  of  the  Dutch  firms  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  importation 
of  Canadian  footwear  have  been  stnt  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  but  if  Canadian  manufacturers  will  communicate  with  the 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  submitting  catalogues,  prices 
c.i.f.  Holland,  terms  and  all  necessary  details,  every  possible  assistance  will  be  given 
to  get  them  in  touch  with  the  most  likely  firms  for  the  development  of  the  trade  in 
their  boots  and  shoes  in  the  Netherlands. 


THE  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  TRADE  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  October  12,  1922. — Although  both  paint  and  varnish  are  manufactured 
very  widely  in  France,  there  is  also  a  good  opportunity  in  this  line  for  foreign 
manufactures.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  a  good  deal  of 
rather  bad-quality  paint  and  varnish  has  been  made  here.  It  has  been  much  adul- 
terated to  cheapen  the  selling  price  and  as  this  does  not  appear  at  first  but  only 
shows  its  effects  after  some  time,  merchants  here  are  inclined  to  be  suspicious 
of  the  home-made  article.  This  particularly  applies  to  varnish,  as  in  this  article 
a  really  first-class  product  is  required.  Practically  no  really  good  varnish  is  or  has 
been  made  in  this  country  except  by  some  English  firms  with  branch  establishments 
here.  Before  the  war  exports  of  paint  greatly  exceeded  imports,  but  imports  of 
varnish  exceeded  exports.  Most  of  these  imports  came  from  England  with  Ger- 
many a  close  second,  and  next  in  order  Belgium  which  only  sent  relatively  little. 
Imports  from  Canada  before  the  war  were  almost  nil. 


1913 

1918 

1913 

1918 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Exports 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Paint  

541,935 

3,342,100 

2,030,160 

1,196,900 

128,250 

37,500 

309,425 

214,300 

Varnish  essence  and  oil.  .  . 

3,310,350 

1,836,000 

2,423,192 

1,347,100 

3,438,600 

1,873,500 

2,732,617 

1,561,500 

Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  francs"  601,000  in  1918,  and  francs  779,000 
in  1919. 
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At  the  time  of  writing  importers  say  that  in  spite  of  the  general  slackness  in 
trade,  there  is  a  "good  deal  of  importation  of  paint  and  varnish  from  England  and 
the  United  States,  of  zinc  and  lead  from  Italy,  and  some  consignments  of  varnish  are 
being  received  from  Belgium.  A  very  large  United  States  firm  have,  however, 
affirmed  that  only  about  $128  worth  of  paint  and  $13,000  worth  of  var-nish  came  from 
the  United  States  in  February  and  March,  1921.  Some  German  goods  are  beginning 
to  make  their  appearance  on  the  market,  but,  in  spite  of  their  low  price,  competition 
from  this  quarter  is  not  much  to  be  feared  owing  to  the  intense  dislike  of  that  country. 
The  effect  of  the  new  German  export  tax  remains  to  be  seen.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
quality  of  American  varnish;  but  all  are  agreed  that  the  English  product  is  generally 
of  excellent  quality.  At  present  approximately  five  times  more  varnish  than  paint  is 
being  imported,  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  that  used  in  France.  Much  enamel  is 
also  imported,  particularly  hard  enamel  for  automobiles.  With  regard  to  mixed 
paints,  the  French  manufactured  reds  have  rather  a  bad  reputation,  but  the  other 
colours  made  in  this  country  are  quite  good.  Reds  are  therefore  greatly  imported. 
Much  black  stove  enamel  and  insulating  varnish  comes  from  the  United  States; 
and  this  is  of  very  good  quality.  In  the  latter  product  one  firm  has  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade.  Piano  varnish  mostly  came  from  Germany,  and  this  trade  has  been 
revived.  To  escape  the  very  high  duty  on  alcohol,  many  exporters  use  benzine  as  a 
dissolvent  instead  of  spirits. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION  AND  TARIFF 

The  exchange  situation  does  not  play  such  an  important  part  in  this  trade  as  in  some 
others,  because  the  French  manufacturer  must  import  most  of  his  raw  materials. 
Practically  all  pigments,  gums  and  oils  are  imported  although  some  oil  is  produced  in 
France.  An  American  firm  here  state  that  raw  materials  represent  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost,  and  that  the  French  worker  only  gets  about  20  per  cent  less  than 
his  American  confrere.  Even  with  the  rate  of  exchange  as  at  present,  therefore, 
Canadian  goods  can  compete  with  French  manufacturers.  The  key  to  the  situation  in 
this  trade  is  found  in  the  Customs  duties,  which  make  things  somewhat  difficult  for 
the  importer  and  which  are  in  some  cases  very  high.  This  tariff  is  now  exceedingly 
complicated;  it  is  very  old,  has  been  altered  from  time  to  time  to  protect  individual 
articles  which  were  being  made  in  France  and  is  still  subject  to  frequent  change. 

SIZES  AND  QUOTING 

One  importing  firm  whose  product  is  very  popular  here  have  it  sent  in  special 
tins  in  metric  sizes  although  most  firms  say  that  this  is  unnecessary,  provided  the 
quantity  contained  is  stated  on  the  tin  in  litres.  It  is  important  that  prices  should  be 
quoted  in  francs  per  litre  so  that  comparison  with  French  goods  can  be  readily  made. 
In  France  it  is  the  custom  for  manufacturers  to  quote  their  paints  and  varnishes 
separately  from  the  container,  for  which  a  price  is  given,  and  if  this  could  be  done 
it  would  probably  favourably  impress  the  retailer  here.  Most  of  the  importing  firms, 
however,  consider  this  unnecessary,  and  price  the  tin  and  contents  together.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  this  trade  in  France  is  that  dealers  through  the  country  only  buy 
in  very  small  quantities  for  present  needs  and  are  not  willing  to  keep  any  stock. 
Importers  are  therefore  obliged  to  have  stocks  and  to  compete  with  a  succession  of 
small  orders  for  which  quick  delivery  is  expected. 

SELLING  METHODS 

Very  little  of  the  paint  and  varnish  business  in  France  is  done  through  the 
ordinary  importer,  and  firms  which  do  much  business  have  either  their  own  agent 
or  a  branch  selling  house.  One  English  firm  has  a  branch  factory  organized  on 
English  lines,  employing  to  a  great  extent  English  labour,  and  turning  out  the  same 
kind  of  goods  as  they  would  otherwise  import.    There  are  often  delays  in  getting 
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passed  through  Customs;  this  may  take  from  eight  days  to  six  weeks  if  Customs 
regulations  are  infringed  or  the  necessary  papers  not  forthcoming.  In  addition,  there 
are  delays  in  transit  in  l  iaiuv.  Buyers  generally  pay  thirty  days  after  arrival  of 
goods.  Agents  therefore  say  ;Jait  in  order  to  introduce  new  goods  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  shipment  at  ninety  days.  Owing  to  the  customers  here  being  exceed- 
cons<  native,  it  is  dillieult  to  introduce  a  new  product,  and  the  exporter  must  be 
prepared  for  an  energetic  campaign  including  advertising  and  the  sending  of  samples. 
One  firm  doing  business  in  a  large  way  have  produced  a  very  well  prepared  illustrated 
brochure  describing  (in  French)  their  products.    They  say  that  it  eliminates  many 

3S  inquiries  from  the  smaller  dealers  which  should  go  to  agents  through  the 
country,  and  with  which  their  head  office  is  unable  to  deal.  They  recommend  adver- 
tising in  the  industrial  journals.  As  the  production  of  paints  and  varnishes  in  France 
is  aboul  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  the  market  is  a  highly  competitive  one, 
and  a  good  Bales  organization  is  required.    Firms  exporting  to  France  do  their  busi- 

on  their  reputation,  for  quality,  and  it  also  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  buyer 
here  every  consideration  and  facilities  for  testing  the  product  and  comparing  it  with 
•tliers.  One' importer  complained  bitterly  of  the  off-hand  methods  of  a  certain 
English  firm  as  well  as  their  careless  packing  of  consignments;  it  is  obvious  that  with 
keen  competition  these  methods  are  fatal.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to 
run  this  kind  of  business  rather  as  an  import  house  (all  special  organization  being 
done  in  France)  managed  by  some  one  knowing  the  French  trade  thoroughly,  and 
preferably  the  factory  end  also,  than  to  attempt  to  run  it  from  abroad  where  firms 
cannot  keep  in  touch  with  the  French  market. 

PACKING 

French  paint  and  varnish  is  put  up  in  litre  and  half  litre  cans  very  similar  to 
those  used  in  Canada.  Paint  is  usually  sold  in  round  tins  with  a  tin  push  lid,  and 
varnish  in  a  rectangular  tin  with  a  corked  top.  For  importation  these  tins  are 
usually  packed  from  12  to  24  in  a  strong  packing  case,  with  sawdust.  Although 
there  is  very  little  pilfering,  cases  should  usually  be  banded  with  iron  to  strengthen 
them.  A  frequent  cause  of  damaged  tins  is  that  in  customs  examination  certain 
cases  are  opened  and  the  whole  of  the  contents  removed.  The  tins  are  frequently 
put  back  without  their  sawdust  packing;  they  are  thus  dented  or  broken  and  may 
be  punctured  through  careless  renailing  of  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  efficient  repacking.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  one  importing  firm  are  experi- 
menting with  a  sort  of  wooden  frame  inside  the  case,  holding  each  tin  top  and  bottom 
in  a  sunk  ring;  the  sawdust  packing  can  then  be  spilled  out  leaving  the  tins  in  place. 
Tins  are  sometimes  packed  in  sawdust  in  barrels,  but  this  increases  the  weight  unneces- 
sarily and  costs  more.  Pigments  are  sometimes  sent  in  high  round  tins  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  smaller  traders,  but  more  frequently  for  large  consignments  in  500 
pound  casks.  Besides  the  duty  on  the  contents,  there  is  also  a  duty  on  the  packing. 
This  varies,  and  the  kind  used  must  be  stated  on  the  customs  declaration  as  well  as 
the  actual  weight  of  the  packing  itself. 

CUSTOMS 

With  regard  to  customs  requirements,  as  the  duties  in  this  trade  are  practically 
the  deciding  factor  in  determining  competitive  prices,  and  also  to  give  exporters  an 
idea  of  what  particulars  are  necessary,  some  of  the  requirements  are  given  below. 
Full  particulars  as  to  composition  should  be  given  for  every  product  as  otherwise 
a  long  delay  and  extra  expense  will  be  occasioned  due  to  an  analysis  being  performed. 
For  example,  the  writer  was  shown  an  imported  enamel  which  was  simply  described 
as  "  sanitary  gloss  enamel — varnish  43  per  cent."  This  is  quite  useless  as  the  base 
of  the  varnish  must  be  stated;  in  this  case  it  should  be  "sanitary  gloss  enamel — 
linseed  oil  varnish  43  per  cent."    Otherwise  there  is  no  way  of  tolling  whether  its 
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customs  classification  here  is  under  varnish  or  mixed  paint,  and  as  there  is  100  per 
cent  difference  in  duty  between  these  classes,  the  importance  of  full  declaration  is 
apparent.  "When  there  is  any  doubt,  the  highest  duty  is  of  'course  charged.  The 
information  required  is  as  follows: — 

Varnishes  and  Enamels 

Base — Alcohol  per  cent,  turpentine  per  cent,  vegetable  oil  per  cent. 
Nature — Mineral,  earth,  aniline. 

Paints 

(1)  Whether  varnish  is  present  in  vehicle  as  then  they  will  be  listed  as  varnishes 

with  different  tax. 

(2)  Percentage  of  alcohol,  turpentine  or  vegetable  oil. 

(3)  Colouring  matter  and  percentage — each  pigment  must  be  named  and  its 

derivation  given  (e.g.)  earth  colour,  coal  tar,  alizarin,  carbolic  acid, 
carmine,  bronze,  iron  oxide,  etc. 


POPULATION  OF  AUSTRALIA 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  writes 
Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  the  popula- 
tion of  Australia  increased  from  4,573,868  in  1911,  to  5,510,229  at  the  end  of  1921, 
an  annual  increase  of  1-87  per  cent.  During  the  ten  years  period  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  accounted  for  786,442  of  the  increase,  and  the  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures  to  only  149,919  or  16  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Unless  some  marked  influx  of  immigration  occurs,  such  as  the  gold  rush  of  the 
fifties,  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  it  will  take  thirty-two 
years  for  the  population  to  reach  10,000,000  and  sixty-nine  years  for  it  to  reach 
20,000,000. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  September  21,  1922. — With  the  near  approach  of  spring  the  adverse 
conditions  of  business  which  have  been  ruling  for  some  time  have  shown  considerable 
improvement,  as  they  usually  do  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Unfortunately  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  rain  is  badly  wanted  to  assist  the  growing  crops,  the  result  of 
which  largely  depends  upon  good  rains  being  obtained  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
Direct  evidences  of  unemployment  appear  to  be  less  numerous  than  they  have  been 
for  the  last  few  months.  Renewed  activity  in  the  building  trade  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  pleasing  change. 

Reduction  in  Australian  Freight  Rates 

Important  reductions  in  freight  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent 
have  just  been  announced  by  the  oversea  shipping  companies  trading  from  Sydney 
and  other  Australian  ports.  In  quite  a  number  of  lines  Australian  exporters  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  A  particularly  sub- 
stantial reduction  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  tallow,  which  may  now  be  shipped 
at  the  rate  of  90  shillings  per  ton,  instead  of  120  shillings  as  hitherto.  As  large 
quantities  of  tallow  are  shipped  from  Australia  it  is  anticipated  that  this  reduction 
will  very  materially  increase  business  in  this  product.    A  reduction  of  Jd.  in  the 
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rate  of  freighl  for  wool  will  also  mean  a  great  saving  when  the  enormous  quantities 
shipped  (over  300,000,000  pounds  last  season  from  New  South  Wales  alone)  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

Under  the  new*  charges  a  shipment  of  1,500  tons  of  frozen  mutton  may  be  sent 
for  B3,500  loss  than  previously,  and  this  should  certainly  assist  to  restore  the  mori- 
bund frozen  moat  trade  to  its  former  position.  Following  are  the  new  rates  with 
tho  old  ones  in  parenthesis:  Frozen  mutton,  pork  and  veal,  lfd.  (lfd.);  frozen  lamb, 
I  d.  (lfd.)  J  cheese  in  refrigerator,  ljd  (l^d)  ;  greasy  wool,  l^d.  (l§d.),  plus  5  per 
cen1  primage,  less  10  per  cent  rebate;  scoured  wool,  l£d.  (lfd.)  per  pound,  plus  5 
lees  1 1 1  per  cent  rebate;  cased  goods,  80s.  (85s.)  per  40  cubic  feet;  general 
cargo,  S<>s.  (05s.),  weight  or  measurement. 

Building  Trade  in  New  South  Wales 

There  arc  strong  indications  of  a  revival  in  the  building  trade  both  for  com- 
mercial  and  residential  purposes,  and  the'  general  opinion  of  architects  is  that  the 
trade,  which  has  been  so  dormant  for  such  a  long  period,  now  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  very  material  improvement.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  substitution  of 
a.  forty-eight  hour  week  instead  of  a  forty-four  hour  week  which  has  been  in  force 
for  some  time.  Considerable  reductions  in  the  price  of  building  material  generally 
have  also  taken  place. 

Timber  Supplies  of  New  South  Wales 

In  a  recent  lecture  at  Sydney  by  a  prominent  authority  on  forestry,  it  was 
stated  that  a  splendid  asset  of  the  state  had  been  negligently  destroyed  through  public 
indifference  and  apathetic  administration.  The  State's  original  forest  area  of  about 
30,000,000  acres  had  been  reduced  to  somewhere  near  11,000,000  acres  in  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  the  country's  occupation.  As  a  result  the  importations  of 
timber  into  the  State  have  had  an  average  value  of  £900,000  per  annum,  and  an 
aggregate  amount  of  £18,000,000.  Very  much  timber  had  been  destroyed  recklessly 
within  the  State  by  burning  and  other  means — timber  which  would  have  taken  the 
place  very  largely  of  that  imported  of  late  years.  Reafforestation  is  now  taking  place 
to  the  extent  of  2,000  acres  per  annum,  but  it  is*  estimated  that  at  least  5,000  acres 
per  annum  should  be  replanted. 

EXPORT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  APPLES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  19,  1922. — During  the  apple  exporting  season  which  closed 
last  May,  Tasmania,  the  principal  apple  exporting  State  of  Australia,  shipped  a  total 
of  1,350,000  cases,  being  800,000  cases  in  excess  of  the  previous  year  and  the  largest 
for  many  years.  In  all  twenty-five  steamers  were  loaded,  the  whole  quantity  being 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  rate  of  freight  was  6s.  ($1.46)  per  case,  a 
reduction  of  2s.  (48£  cents)  per  case  on  the  previous  season's  rates.  No  information 
is  yet  available  as  to  the  total  quantity  shipped  from  the  whole  of  Australia,  but 
the  total  value  for  the  year  1921-22  is  officially  given  as  £803,286,  in  comparison  with 
£397,357  during  the  previous  year. 

On  the  whole  the  season  was  not  a  satisfactory  one  to  growers  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  "  brown  heart "  in  much  of  the  fruit,  which  had  to  be  sold  as  in  a 
damaged  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  £210,000  was.  lost  from  this  cause  which, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  due  to  certain  steamers  having  abandoned  the 
practice  of  changing  the  air  in  the  refrigerated  hold  en  route,  and  often  retaining 
the  same  air  in  a  chamber  throughout  the  journey  from  Australia  to  England. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward 
British  Malaya 

Singapore,  September  25,  1922. — Imports  into  British  Malaya  during  the  month 
of  August  were  four  million  dollars  less  in  value  than  the  total  for  the  same  month 
last  year,  although  over  five  million  ahead  of  the  July  aggregate  this  year.  In 
exports  the  total  for  the  month  exceeds  that  of  the  same  month  last  year  by  nearly 
two  million  dollars,  while  an  advance  of  over  five  million  is  recorded  in  comparing  it 
with  the  import  value  of  the  previous  month — a  healthy  sign.  The  published  figures 
for  August  show  the  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  to  have  been  $38,101,482, 
while  the  exports  were  valued  at  $41,188,505.* 

The  balance  of  exports  value  over  imports  has  been  the  general  trend  throughout 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  the  totals  for  the  eight  months  ending  August  31  being 
imports,  $309,258,850;  exports,  $325,476,733. 

Large  increases  in  imports  of  condensed  milk  and  cigarettes  are  recorded  during 
the  month  under  review.  Cotton  piece  goods  also  showed  a  substantial  increase  in 
shipments.  Other  classes  of  goods  in  large  demand  remain  at  about  the  same  figures 
as  the  previous  month,  with  the  exception  of  three  local  products. 

In  exports,  rubber  shipments  slightly  decreased,  while  tin  values  advanced  nearly 
a  million  dollars.  Copra  exports  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  pepper  and  rattans 
show  small  advances.  Preserved  pineapple  registered  the  smallest  business  for  any 
month  this  year,  the  value  being  only  $269,079. 

"No  imports  are  recorded  from  Canada,  but  exports  of  rubber,  tin,  preserved 
pineapple,  tapioca,  pepper,  and  rattans,  to  a  value  of  over  $250,000  are  shown. 

Germany  shows  signs  of  re-entry  into  Middle  East  trade,  and  is  on  record  with  a 
substantial  shipment  of  condensed  milk.  A  recent  consignment  also  included  cement, 
nails,  barbed  wire,  musical  instruments,  clocks,  lamps,  belts,  cutlery  and  typewriters. 

There  is  little  to  record,  so  far  as  buying  prospects  are  concerned.  Overseas 
purchases  will  be  small  for  some  time  to  come.  The  curtailment  of  public  works  by 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Government  will  prevent  a  number  of  indents  from  going 
forward.  The  Straits  Settlements  Government  is,  however,  calling  tenders  for 
various  works,  including  the  new  Singapore  Post  Office  and  the  first  portion  of  the 
new  hospital  here.  A  trip  taken  by  the  writer  recently  into  the  mining  district  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  also  to  the  Port  of  Penang,  convinces  him  that  a 
fairly  healthy  trade  situation  exists  and  only  needs  a  little  impetus  from  bettered 
world  conditions  to  create  more  confidence  in  buying  overseas. 

The  motor  car  industry  remains  one  of  the  hardest  hit  in  the  present  depression. 
Ford  car  prices  are  again  reduced,  this  time  by  $250  (Straits),  and  second-hand  cars 
of  well-known  makes,  in  good  running  condition,  are  going  for  a  mere  song. 

Malayan  rubber  consumed  in  the  Unitedx  States  runs  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
output. 

shipping 

Fourteen  steamship  lines  plying  between  American  North  Atlantic  and  Far 
Eastern  ports  have  drawn  up  a  schedule  of  freights  which,  it  is  stated,  is  higher 
than  the  present  rates.  It  has  also  been  agreed  to  deposit  $25,000  each  as  a  guarantee 
for  maintenance  of  the  schedule. 

Several  concessions  in  rates  have  latterly  been  granted  by  the  Singapore  Harbour 
Board,  and  determined  efforts  are  being  made  by  public  bodies  to  make  the  port  as 
cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  its  neighbours.  Docking  fees  has  recently  been  reduced, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  charges  for  handling  cargo  and  coal  will  soon  follow  suit. 


*  All  figures  are  in  Straits  dollars  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Trade  of  Indo-China  in  1921 

Notwithstanding  the  world-wide  depression,  1921  witnessed  a  notable  increase 
in  the  total  trade  of  [ndo-China,  which  amounted  to  $232,200,000  (gold),  of  which 
imports  were  valued  at  $07,800,000  and  exports  at  $134,400,000,  making-  a  credit 
balance  of  $36,600,000.  In  1920  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  valued  at 
$207,000,000  (£old),  of  which  $100,000,000  were  imports  and  $107,000,000  exports.  It 
IS  worthy  of  note  that  the  increase  in  exports  last  year  was  registered  in  spite  of 
greatly  diminished  priced,  the  complete  cessation  of  the  important  mineral  exports 
of  Tonkin,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  rubber  market.  The  fact  that  the  products  of 
Endo-Chma  are  almost  strictly  agricultural,  and  therefore  not  influenced  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  tine*  manufactured  products  of  an  industrial  country,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  favourable  position  of  the  trade;  but,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  conditions, 
the  showing  made  is  remarkable.  England  and  Hong  Kong  received  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports,  while  20  per  cent  went  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  13  per  cent 
to  France*.  Fifty-font  per  cent  of  the  imports  were  of  British  origin,  33  per  cent 
came  from  France,  and  China  and  Japan  each  supplied  4  per  cent. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Although  the  import,  export  and  excise  dues  levied  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  year  show  an  appreciable  increase  over  the 
returns  from  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  this  is  but  one  item  of  revenue. 
Yet  the  year's  budget  points  to  a  substantial  deficit.  In  order  to  cover  this  the 
Government  has,  besides  curtailing  allowances,  reduced  certain  grants  and  items 
of  expenditure,  such  as  the  allocation  under  the  head  of  "  ordinary  expenditure  "  for 
the  year  1924  of  a  sum  less  by  a  hundred  million  guilders  than  that  set  apart  for 
the  same  purpose  for  1923. 

There  is,  however,  stern  opposition  to  the  present  policy.  At  Weltevreden,  on 
the  6th  instant,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  "  Hondelsvereeniging "  or  Commercial 
Association  of  Batavia  at  which  it  was  resolved  in  the  interests  of  trade  combinedly 
to  appeal  for  the  annulment  of  the  war  profits  tax  of  1919,  or  if  that  were  impossible, 
to  ask  that  all  present  taxation  be  based  for  the  purpose  of  computation  on  the  net 
profits  realized  and  not  on  cost  price  or  production  costs.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  comprising  importers,  bankers,  shopkeepers,  and  other 
traders,  including  the  Chinese  and  Arabs,  in  order  to  make  the  committee  as  repre- 
sentative a  one  as  possible.  The  committee  means  to  point  out  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  arising  from  the  present  system  of  taxation,  which  in  its  opinion  is  a  real 
menace  to  trade. 

It  is  reported  that  certain  American  firms  have  made  a  suggestion  to  the  Dutch 
Government  concerning  the  delivery  of  railway  material  and  rolling  stock  for  payment 
in  debentures.  The  Government,  after  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  has  stated 
that  such  offers  by  American  manufacturers  can,  in  view  of  the  need  for  extreme 
restriction  of  capital  expenditure,  alone  be  considered  provided  the  minimum  amount 
of  the  deliveries  is  low.  The  reason  for  this  suggestion  is  principally  due  to  the 
severe  competition  which  American  railway  material  manufacturers  are  at  present 
facing.  German  firms,  thanks  to  a  favourable  rate  of  exchange,  are  underbidding 
their  contemporaries  and  are  well  on  the  way  to  making  this  field  of  industry  their 
particular  preserve.  Not  so  long  ago  the  Germans  secured  an  order  for  58  locomotives 
out  of  a  total  of  82,  the  balance  going  to  the  Werkspoor  at  Amsterdam.  The  German 
quotation  in  this  instance  was  40  per  cent  lower  than  the  American.  Now  there  is 
another  order  for  ten  passenger  type  engines  for  which  tenders  are  being  accepted. 
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FOREIGN  POST  OFFICES  IN  CHINA 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  to  China 

Ottawa,  October  25,  1922. — One  of  the  results  of  the  Washington  Conference 
which  was  held  early  in  this  year,  was  the  agreement  by  the  Foreign  Powers  to  close 
their  post  offices  in  China  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

HISTORY  OF  FOREIGN  POST  OFFICES  IN  CHINA 

The  history  of  foreign  post  offices  in  China  extends  through  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  and  the  nations  operating  such  post  ofiices  are  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  France,  Russia,  Japan  and  formerly  Germany,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
establishment  Were  as  follows :  Fifty  years  ago  China  did  not  conduct  a  postal 
service  as  a  government  institution;  instead  there  were  a  number  of  powerful  private 
companies  throughout  the  different  provinces  who  operated  a  very  efficient  courier 
service  and  undertook  the  delivery  of  letters  and  valuable  documents  over  vast 
distances  either  by  foot-carriers  or  fast-sailing  skiffs  or  despatch  boats,  which  were 
operated  by  foot-paddles,  also  by  pony  service  in  the  portions  of  the  country  where 
waterways  do  not  abound.  It  is  obvious  that  foreign  governments  could  not  entrust 
their  official  or  other  documents  to  this  mode  of  transport.  So  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  Government,  and  adopted  in  certain  treaties,  permitting 
foreign  powers  to  operate  their  own  post  offices  in  any  of  the  Treaty  Ports  of  the 
country.  Such  post  offices  were  entirely  outside  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. But  although  this  privilege  was  granted,  no  great  advantage  was  taken  of  it 
by  some  of  the  Powers.  Great  Britain  has  only  six  offices  in  the  whole  of  China, 
and  the  United  States  only  one,  but  France,  Russia  and  Japan  have  a  considerable 
number. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   CHINESE   POSTAL  SERVICE 

Forty  years  ago  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hart,  then  Inspector  General  of  Chinese 
Customs,  inaugurated  a  postal  service  in  connection  with  the  Customs,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  China's  present  very  efficient  post  office  administration.  As 
far  as  giving  up  their  post  office  in  China  is  concerned,  this  should  mean  very  little 
to  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  For  their  offices  are  so  few  as  to 
be  of  very  little  service  outside  of  a  limited  number  of  ports,  for  when  mail  has  to 
be  despatched  to  interior  points  the  Chinese  postal  service  must  be  employed. 

Chinese  posts  were  removed  from  the  administration  of  the  Customs  Service 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  have  operated  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Service  ever  since. 

CHINESE  POST  OFFICES  VERY  EFFICIENT 

Chinese  post  offices  are  apparently  just  as  efficient  as  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  writer  has  had  many  occasions  to  employ  this  service  in  depatching  mail  to  far 
distant  interior  points,  and  also  to  remit  money  orders  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  not  on  a  single  occasion  has  such  mail  matter  failed  to  reach  its  destination. 
The  International  Postal  Union  was  to  have  held  its  conference  in  Madrid  a  few 
years  ago,  when  China  was  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  but  on  account  of 
the  war  this  conference  was  not  held.  Nevertheless,  China  is  considered  as  a  member 
of  the  International  Postal  Union.  It  is  therefore  to  be  pointed  out  that  in  the 
future  the  postage  upon  mail  matter  to  China  must  conform  to  the  rates  adopted  by 
the  International  Union.  That  is.  on  letters  of  the  standard  weight,  3  pence,  or 
5  cents  gold,  Canadian  postage,  10  cents  gold,  to  all  foreign  countries.  In  respect 
to  postage,  attention  must  again  be  called  to  the  insufficient  postage  attached  to  letters 
and  other  mail  matter  destined  for  China.  A  great  number  of  people  in  Canada 
appear  to  assume  that  Shanghai  is  a  British  port  and  that  3  cents  will  carry  a  letter 
there,  but  this  is  not  the  case;  Shanghai  is  in  China,  where  British  postal  rales  do 
not  apply,  and  the  International  postal  rates  must  be  adhered  to. 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,   CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Tost  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  lias  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  "West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  balance  of  the  month  of  November: — 

For  Via  November 


York . 

Q      11      90  9K 

•                     11,     u  O  ,     _j  O . 

New 

York .  .  . 

.  .  .11,  18,  20,  25. 

York 

17 

York 

8  11 

"Riilivin    finrl  ("MiilA 

"NT 

New 

York 

7     1  Fi     1fi     9.^     5>  0     Qft  TTivprv 

AVsclnGsclciy  and  SstturdEty. 

JN  ew 

"VnvV 

8     10    1  ^     17    18     99  9^ 

•      •    .  O,     XV)      10,     X-l,     lO,     LtA)     lj  o . 

New 

Vrvrlr 

S      10      11      1  ^      17      IS      99  9K 

•     «    *0,       1U,       J.  1  ,       ID,       J-  1  ,       -L  O  ,       ti&i,       U  0 . 

British  Guina 

New 

York 

8    9    11    15    18    21    23  25 

New 

York .  .  . 

.  ..5,  7,  16,  17,  25,  28,  30.  Every 

Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

New 

York 

.  ,  .Every  Saturday. 

New 

York.  .  . 

.  .  .9,  11,  18,  23,  25. 

New 

York 

.  .  .11,   15,  18,  30. 

New 

York  ,  . 

.  .  .8,  9,  11,  15,  18,  21,  23,  25. 

New 

York .  .  . 

.  .  .8,  9,  11,  15,  18,  21,  23,  25. 

Haiti  

New 

9,  15,  17,  20  23,  25. 

New 

York.  .  . 

.  ..10,  17,  18,  24.     Every  Wed- 

nesday. 

New 

York 

,  9,  11,  23,  25. 

New 

York 

7,   16,   28,    30.     Every  Wed- 

nesday and  Saturday. 

New 

York ,  .  , 

,  .  7,    16,    28,   30.     Every  Wed- 

nesday and  Saturday. 

New 

York 

18,  25. 

New 

York,  ,  . 

.  .  .Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

day. 

New 

York  ,  . 

.  .  .  Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

day. 

New 

York .  .  . 

..  .  .  Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

day. 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  

New 

York .  .  . 

.  .  .9,  11,  23,  25. 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Republic. 

New 

York .  .  . 

.  .  .11,  15. 

New 

York.  .  . 

.  .  .11,  18,  20,  25. 

New 

York.  .  . 

.  .  .11,  18,  25. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  set  of  documents  accompany 
each  export  shipment.  If  this  is  not  possible,  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  documents  be  despatched  by  first  mail 
in  order  that  they  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  consignee 
before  the  goods  arrive. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
OCTOBER  31,  1922 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  October  31.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  24  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

Week  ending    "Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  ..Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China.  ..Tael 
Batavia,  Java  . .  Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $ 


00 


Oct  24, 

Oct.  3 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

$4.86 

$4.4362 

$4.4462 

.193 

.0710 

.0705 

.193 

.0406 

.0414 

.402 

.3899 

.3905 

.193 

.0649 

.0655 

.193 

.1525 

.1527 

1.08 

.0599 

.0649 

.193 

.1830 

.1804 

.238 

.0002 

.0002 

.193 

.0224 

.0204 

.268 

.1792 

.1815 

.268 

.2673 

.2676 

.268 

.2010 

.2020 

.498 

.4818 

.4830 

2  s 

.  -j  J  _  U 

9  Q  HQ 

$1.00 

.9985 

.9988 

.498 

.4836 

.4831 

.424 

.3594 

.3594 

.324 

.1135 

.1148 

.193 

4.86 

1-  1 

4.4562 

4.4599 

*■ 
1. 

1. 

1. 

■      .9299-. 9318 

.9299-. 9 

1. 

1. 

1. 

*■  J 

.708 

.7576 

.7520 

.402 

.3832 

.3807 

.567 

.5192 

.5192 

JUGO-SLAV  HARVEST  PROSPECTS 

There  have  been  persistent  reports  current  to  the  effect  that  the  harvest  this 
year  would  be  a  very  bad  one,  even  worse  than  that  of  last  year,  when  the  exceptionally 
dry  summer  seriously  affected  almost  all  crops,  says  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Journal.  Many  people  think  that  these  reports  have  been  originated  by  the  farmers 
themselves  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  grain. 

The,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  Kingdom,  who,  in  the 
endeavour  to  compile  a  reliable  report,  asked  for  figures  to  be  sent  in  from  all 
districts,  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  authentic  statistics,  as  the  local  authorities 
in  many  cases  have  failed  to  respond. 

From  reports  of  personal  observation  in  many  of  the  corn-growing  areas  it 
would,  however,  appear  that  the  harvest  should  be  an  average  one.  In  the  Vojvodina 
district  the  maize  appears  to  be  very  well  matured,  but  in  parts  of  Croatia  the  lack 
of  rain  has  had  its  effect  in  retarding  growth.  The  weather  this  year  has  not  been 
exceptionally  hot  and  dry,  as  was  that  of  the  preceding  summer. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  those  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:.  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Bbanob  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/''  or 
the  Boards  op  Tkade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
BrantforDj  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
phe  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

581.  Grain. — A  reliable  selling  and  consigning  agent  in  Antwerp  desires  to 
secure  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  grain  exporter. 

582.  Barley,  corn,  etc. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  commission  agents  (established  1899) 
wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  houses  for  barley,  corn,  rye,  oats,  oleaginous 
grains,  oils,  flour,  cattle  food. 

583.  Grains,  seeds,  oilcakes,  etc. — A  well-established  Antwerp  firm  of  commission 
agents  desire  to  represent  Canadian  firms  for  the  importation  of  grains,  seeds,  oilcakes, 
edible  and  other  greases,  food  products  in  general,  i.e.,  canned  fish,  salmon,  fruits, 
condensed  milk,  etc. 

584.  Produce. — A  well-established  Scottish  firm  of  produce  brokers  and  com- 
mission agents  are  desirous  of  being  appointed  as  agents  representing  Canadian 
dealers  in  produce,  and  acting  as  distributing  centre  for  the  East  of  Scotland.  This 
firm  has  first-class  connection  in  Edinburgh,  Leith  and  surrounding  districts.  The 
lines  which  they  are  specially  interested  in  are  eggs,  butter,  margarine,  cheese,  etc. 

585.  Seeds,  grains,  etc. — A  well-established  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  purchase 
direct,  also  on  consignment,  seeds  and  grains,  dried  vegetables  (haricots,  peas,  etc.), 
potato  flour,  corn  starch,  etc. 

586.  Linseed  cake,  cattle  food,  etc. — A  reliable  Antwerp  firm  wish  to  receive 
quotations  for  linseed  cake,  cattle  food  and  food  products. 

587.  Canned  goods. — A  well-established  Leith  firm  of  produce  brokers  and  com- 
:on  agents  are  desirous  of  being  appointed  as  agents  representing  Canadian  dealers 

in  canned  goods  and  acting  as  distributing  centre  for  the  East  of  Scotland.  This 
firm  has  first-class  connection  in  Edinburgh,  Leith  and  surrounding  districts.  The 
lines  which  they  are  specially  interested  in  are  tinned  fruits,  tinned  fish  and  table 
delicacies  in  glass  containers,  such  as  honey. 

588.  Skimmed  milk  powder. — Five  thousand  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  powder 
can  be  sold  monthly  to  a  large  Japanese  importer  specializing  in  dairy  products. 
Purchases  have  been  made  formerly  in  San  Francisco:  in  June  last,  the  price  of  the 
American  goods  was  11$  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Japan.  Packing  required  in  barrels 
of  250  pounds  or  less. 

589.  Full  powdered  milk. — Firm  specializing  in  the  import  of  provisions  and 
supplies  for  the  further  manufacturing  of  food  products,  would  be  glad  to  purchase 
their  supplies  of  full  powdered  milk  from  Canadian  manufacturers  if  samples  and 
prices  run  in  line  with  competitors.  Their  requirements  are  between  one  and  two 
tons  per  month. 

590.  Herrings. — A  Manchester  firm   are   open  to   consider  quotations  (f.o.b. 

Canada)  on  barrelled  herrings. 

'591.  Dried  codfish. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  quotations  (f.o.b.  Canada),  on 

dried  codfish. 
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Miscellaneous 

592.  Mica  sheets. — A  large  United  States  commission  house  in  Japan  are  in  the 
market  for  considerable  quantities  of  mica  sheets.  These  are  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sound  boxes  for  phonographs,  and  should  be  about  2|  inches  by  2§  inches 
of  a  thickness  9  to  1%ooo  inch.  The  mica  must  be  uniform  in  thickness  and  standard 
quality  throughout.  Order  for  10,000  pieces  per  month  can  be  placed.  Samples, 
prices  and  full  particulars  regarding  packing  required  immediately. 

593.  Mica. — A  firm  in  Holland  desiring  to  buy  either  on  own  account  or  on 
commission  basis,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position 
to  ship  mica  to  the  Netherlands. 

594.  Mica. — A  reliable  firm  in  London  desire  to  purchase  from  Canadian  pro- 
ducers strip  mica  of  the  "  clear  "  and  "  hard  spotted "  grades,  cut  to  sizes  varying 
from  4  inches  to  18  inches  in  length  by  |-inch  to  2  inches  in  width. 

595.  Metals. — A  Danish  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  firm  for  the  sale  of 
copper,  brass,  bronze,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  nickel  and  aluminium. 

569.  Manganese  ore. — A  firm  in  London  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
shippers  of  manganese  ore  seeking  a  regular  outlet. 

597.  Iron  and  steel. — A  firm  in  Denmark  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian firm  interested  in  angles,  bars,  plates,  rails,  tubes,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
representation. 

598.  Asbestos.' — A  Dutch  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  concerns  inter- 
ested in  the  exportation  to  Llolland  of  asbestos.  They  are  willing  to  buy  on  own 
account  or  on  commission  basis. 

599.  Industrial  raw  materials  and  ores. — Canadian  firms  dealing  in  industrial 
raw  material  and  ores  and  interested  in  the  export  of  same  to  Holland,  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  Dutch  concern  desiring  to  buy  these  products  on  a  commission 
basis  or  for  own  account. 

600.  Porcelain  insulators,  etc. — A  firm  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  are  desirous  of 
securing  porcelain  insulators;  ink  in  powder  form;  general  electrical  machinery, 
motors,  etc. :  lamp  shades,  electrical ;  stationery  and  internal  combustion  engines ; 
weldless  steel  tubing;  electrical' heaters,  toasters,  etc.;  and  pianos. 

601.  Electrical  machinery. — A  reliable  firm  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  are  desirous 
of  securing  general  electrical  machinery  and  material. 

602.  Auto  tire  chains. — A  firm  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  are  desirous  of  securing 
auto  tire  chains  and  roofing  materials  (paper,  felt,  and  composition). 

603.  Hardware. — A  Copenhagen  concern  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  firm  for 
the  sale  of  bolts,  nuts  and  screws. 

604.  Auto  lamps. — A  Japanese  automobile  accessory  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  automobile  lamps  of  all  kinds;  prices  and  cata- 
logues requested  immediately. 

005.  Storage  batteries. — A  Japanese  firm  specializing  in  the  import  of  auto- 
mobile accessories  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  on  Canadian- 
made  storage  batteries  for  automobiles. 

606.  Lumber. — A  reliable  firm  in  Milan  are  desirous  of  opening  up  business 
relations  with  Canadian  exporters  of  lu'mber  for  construction  purposes  and  cabinet 
work. 

607.  Doors  and  mouldings,  etc. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  London 
desire  to  secure  the  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  white  pine  doors  and 
mouldings;  malleable  iron  tube  fittings  for  gas,  steam  and  water;  iron  bars,  etc.,  for 
reinforced  concrete;  cast  iron  soil  pipes  and  fittings  for  gas  and  water;  heating 
stoves  for  central  heating  purposes;  roller  door  hangers  and  track. 

608.  Wood  pulp  and  cellulose. — A  firm  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  are  desirous  of 
securing  wood  pulp  and  cellulose. 

609.  Paper. — A  Scottish  commission  agent,  who  has  been  in  the  trade  for  twenty 
years,  is  desirous  of  opening  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  types 
of  flat  papers  who  are  not  already  represented  in  Scotland. 
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H'.  Kraft  paper. — A  Japanese  import  house  located  in  Tokyo,  desire  to  receive 
Bamples  and  o.i.L  quotations  on  Canadian  wrapping  and  packing  paper. 

611.  Tea  boxes. — An  Irish  firm  of  wholesale  tea  and  sugar  merchants  desire  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  three-plywood  tea  boxes  and  chests. 

612.  Photo  supplies. — A  large  and  important  firm  in  Tokyo,  specializing  on  all 
bands  of  imported  photographers'  supplies,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers in  b  position  to  export  photo  accessories  to  Japan. 

61%  Drugs,  etc. — A  large  and  old  established  firm  of  manufacturers  and 
importers  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  desire  to  secure  the  agency  for  drugs,  chemicals  and 
laboratory  supplies. 

614.  Silk  goods,  paper,  etc. — A  reliable  firm  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  desire  to  secure 
the  general  agency  for  the  following  goods:  silk  and  wood  silk  piece  goods;  paper- 

.  wallboard,  etc.;  waxed  paper;  pulp  and  kraft;  flour;  wire,  mattress  wire,  nuts, 
1m «lts.  rods,  billets,  structural  steel,  expanded  metal,  sheet,  galvanized  sheet,  tinplate. 

615.  Coal. — A  Danish  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  firm  with  regard 
to  agency  for  coal. 

616.  Chemicals. — A  Danish  concern  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  firm  manufacturing  heavy  chemicals,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

617.  Rosin. — An  import  and  export  commission  house  in  Tokyo  desire  to  hear 
from  exporters  of  rosin  with  samples  and  prices. 

618.  Furs  and  skins. — Canadian  exporters  of  raw  furs  and  skins  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  Dutch  concern  who  desire  to  import  for  own  account  or  on  com- 
mission basis. 

G19.  Box  shooks. — A  London  co-operative  organization  representing  Australian, 
South  African  and  New  Zealand  Co-operative  Association,  desire  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  box  shooks.  Detailed  specifications  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  This  organization  purchases  large 
quantities  of  these  shooks  annually,  and  the  delivery  of  their*  present  requirements 
is  to  be  made  from  March  to  October  of  next  year. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Nov.  8;  Victorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10;  Welshman,  White 
Star-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  11;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Nov.  17;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  18;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22;  Ansonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23;  Cornishman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Nov.  24. 

To  London. — Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  11;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  11;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18;  Lord 
Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  10;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  18;  Matagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Gracia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  21;  Comino,  Furness  Line, 
Nov.  25. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  11;  Concordia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  12;  Lahonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18;  Abolia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  22; 
Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  Dec.  9. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  15. 

.  To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  7 ; 
Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  14;  Manchester  Hero,  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  25. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  12;  Cairndhu, 
Thomson  Line,  Nov.  18;  Cairnvalgna,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Minne- 
dosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  10 ;  Kenbane-  Head,  Head  Line, 
Nov.  23. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  8;  Minnedosa, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18. 

To  London  and  Havre. — Wetland  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Western  Plains,  Rogers  and  Webb  Line,  Nov.  6;  Fanad  Head, 
Head  Line,  Nov.  10 ;  Lord  Dufferin,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18 ;  Hastings  County, 
LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  19;  Deuel,  Rogers 
and  Webb  Line,  Nov.  21;  Wetland  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Rio  de  Janiero,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Lines, 
Nov.  19. 

To  South  Africa. — Kaduna,  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Havre -Rotterdam. — Essex  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  15;  Hoerda, 
LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Havre-Hamburg. — Hoerda,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  20;  Lisgar  County, 
LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  25. 

To  Rotterdam. — Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Nov.  6;  Hastings  County, 
LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Lord  Dufferin,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Deuel, 
Rogers  and  Webb  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Ltd.,  Nov.  11;  Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Nov.  22. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  8;  Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  22. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  16. 

To  India,  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman  and  Bucknalls  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd., 
November. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  11 ;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  19;  Cornishmcm,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  14;  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  27. 
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From  Halifax 

To  QuEENSTOWN,  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Liverpool.  Begina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  3;  Meg  antic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  10;  Canada*  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  GLASGOW. — Cassandra,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.'s  ships,  Nov.  10  and  24,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  QuEenstOwn  and  Liverpool. — Andonia,  Cunard,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Dec.  11. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  9. 
To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Dec.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  12. 
To  Glasgoav. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 
To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Dec.  9;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.), — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  November. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East 
Asiatic  Co.,  early  November. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  24 ;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  end  November. 

To  Yokohama,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Hauraki,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Newcastle,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Highlander,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  10. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — -Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  30. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Nov.  7,  and  Ocean  Falls  Nov.  17. 

To  Manchester. — Howick  Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Nov.  14;  Carlton 
Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Dec.  23. 

To  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttleton,  and  Sydney. — Waimarino,  Dec.  7. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England-    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  3N  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  0.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 

Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 

Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.   McL.   Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 

Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
.(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianiat 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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FINANCIAL   AND    BUSINESS    CONDITIONS   IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sent 
on  November  1  the  following  eable  descriptive  of  financial  and  business  conditions 
in  Australia: — 

"  There  is  a  marked  shortage  of  currency  in  Australia  through  inability  to 
transfer  funds  from  London  and  through  Commonwealth  Note  Board  withdrawing 
and  cancelling  £4,200,000  Australian  notes  from  trading  banks,  thus  automatically 
reducing  reserves,  but  negotiations  proceeding  will  probably  result  in  restoration  of 
note  issue  in  view  of  large  volume  of  wool  and  other  exports.  Tasmanian  producers 
holding  3,000  tons  of  last  season's  fruit  pulp;  estimated  loss  on  realization  from 
£100,000  to  £150,000.  Through  unfavourable  marketing  prospects,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Customs  convening  conference  of  fruit  growers  and  canners,  hence  anticipated 
government  assistance  towards  pooling  coming  crop  may  temporarily  relieve  situa- 
tion. Some  speculative  buying  commenced  for  J anuary  shipment  of  new  wheat,  return- 
ing about  4s.  lOd.  per  bushel  to  growers.  Importers  holding  limited  stocks  in  season- 
able dry  goods  and  hardware  lines,  thus  causing  frequent  cables  urging  prompt  ship- 
ments of  requirements  of  the  moment,  and  if  anticipated  revival  of  trade  eventuates, 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  serious  shortage  in  all  departments  of  commerce." 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  GUATEMALA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 
I 

Havana,  October  18,  1922. — It  is  necessary  to  reiterate  a  few  of  the  generalities 
incorporated  in  the  first  report  of  this  series.  (See  "A  Preliminary  Survey  of  the 
Central  American  Area,"  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  972).  It  should  be 
recollected  that  this  particular  Central  American  republic  was  classified  in  that  report 
as  a  commercial  prospect,  not  as  safe  nor  so  great  a  market  as  Salvador  or  Costa  Rica, 
but  certainly  in  a  much  superior  position  to  Nicaragua  or  Spanish  Honduras.  Like- 
wise, the  strength  of  Guatemala's  commercial  colony  was  noted,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  make  connections  with  foreign  houses  of  unimpeachable  standing.  Finally, 
the  weakening  of  American  effort  in  these  areas  was  remarked  upon,  and  attention  was 
drawn  to  several  openings  which  awaited  Canadian  exporters  in  that  field. 

It  likewise  must  be  recollected  that  Guatemala,  with  an  area  of  48,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  2,000,000,  has  four  distributing  areas,  of  which  three 
are  relatively  important.  With  the  exception  of  foodstuffs  imports,  however,  there 
are  few  incongruities  of  demand  throughout  these  areas,  and  the  import  trade  of 
Guatemala  City  may  be  discussed  as  though  it  were  the  import  trade  of  the  entire 
republic.  • 

The  condensed  statistics  of  Guatemala's  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  a  typi- 
cal pre-war  year  and  for  1921  are  as  follows : — 


1913          Percent  1921  Percent 

Total  imports   $7,959,324  ..  $10,696,089 

United  States   4,042,322  51  6,532,170  60 

United  Kingdom   1,291,167             7  1,897,650  17 

Germany   1,634,662  20  1,109,951  13 

France   321,620             4  428,229  4 

Other  nations   610,253             8  718,089  6 
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From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  of  this  republic  is  in  process  of 
returning  to  pre-war  c  hannels.  It  is  probable  that  another  year  or  two  will  see  the 
L913  percentages  reproduced.  Small  gains  will  be  made  by  Germany  at  American 
expense,  and  France,  with  a  very  valuable  favoured-nation  convention,  should  also 
improve  her  position  in  the  commerce  of  Guatemala.  The  United  Kingdom  has  lost 
her  share  of  Germany's  business,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  recovered  something  of 
her  "1*1  trade  from  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  these  alterations,  the  proximity  of 
the  Onited  States,  and  the  established  demands  for  lines  of  exclusive  American  manu- 
facture, will  prevent  the  latter  country  from  ever  enjoying  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
Guatemala's  import  business. 

In  both  L913  and  1921,  nominal  statistics  of  import  from  Canada  are  listed, 
amounting  to  only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  much  less  than  the  actual  imports  of  more 
than  one  Canadian  commodity.  (Guatemalan  statisticians  accept  the  port  of  ship- 
ment as  the  country  of  origin,  and  all  Canadian  imports  therefore  appear  as  Ameri- 
can.) Even  the  ubiquitous  brand  of  rye  whiskey  that  advertises  Canada  throughout 
all  Central  America  is  not  shown  in  the  customs  returns  as  being  the  produce  of 
Canada,  and  very  considerable  Canadian  flour  shipments  in  the  past  also  have  been 
denationalized.  It  is  probable  that  Canadian  trade  with  this  republic  amounts  to  not 
Less  than  a  half  million  dollars  annually.  Of  this  amount  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  are  covered  by  sugar  exports,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  Guatemalan 
imports  of  Canadian  whiskey,  beer,  flour,  salmon,  biscuits,  patent  medicines  and 
newsprint. 

The  classification  of  Guatemalan  imports  by  classes  of  commodities  may  be  of 
interest : — 

Class  of  commodity  1913  value        Percent        1921  value  Percent 

Alcoholic  beverages   $    347,752  4  $    504,195  5 

Cotton  goods   1,734,832  22  2,915,879  27 

Drugs  and  medicines   268,523  3  375,751  3-5 

Foodstuffs  (except  flour)   566,855  7  463,173  4-5 

Glassware,  crockery,  etc   106,827  1  193,519  2 

Iron  manufactures   685,547  9  1,289,259  11 

Leather  goods   156,690  2  139,713  1 

Lumber   179,880  2  58,487  -5 

Machinery   350,367  4-5  536,812  5 

Paper  products   179,798  2  398,555  4 

Railway  material   426,827  5-5  1,229,259  12 

Wheat  flour   394,932  5  661,341  6 

Woollen  goods   253,107  3  316,832  3 

A  comparison  of  the  volumes  imported  in  these  two  years  shows  that,  with  two 
exceptions,  less  quantities  of  every  class  of  commodity  were  imported  in  1921  than 
in  1913.  In  paper  and  wheat  flour,  nominal  increases  are  to  be  noted.  General  food- 
stuffs have  decreased  to  two-fifths  of  their  former  bulk;  iron  manufactures  by  20  per 
cent ;  the  lumber  imports  have  fallen  from  17,000,000  kilos  in  1913  to  barely  a  million 
in  1921;  and  leather  and  woollen  goods  have  been  reduced  by  half.  These  reductions 
are  significant,  firstly  of  loss  of  buying  power  through  inflation,  and  secondly,  of  the 
increased  food  production  and  agricultural  expansion  of  this  republic.  Cotton  goods, 
which  are  an  excellent  index  because  of  their  essential  nature,  show  a  slight  falling 
off  in  volume,  due  in  large  part  to  the  local  mills,  which  are  extending  their  opera- 
tions.  There  is  little  sign  of  high  price  stocks  of  any  class  of  goods  remaining  on 
hand;  it  would  seem  that  liquidation  of  such  stocks  is  practically  complete. 
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Individual  commodities  of  particular  Canadian  interest  were  imported  to  the 
following  amounts  during  1921: — - 


United 

Per 

United 

Per 

Per 

Total 

Kingdom 

cent 

States 

cent 

Germany 

cent 

71 

69 

o 

Lorries  No 

20 

15 

5 

$  31,000 

$  4,000 

13 

<P       —  ±  .  V  V  1/ 

67 

<S    Pi  0  00 

1 9 

44  550 

4,000 

9 

21  000 

84 

3  000 

g 

Butter 

10,000 

10,000 

100 

Boots  and  ^hoes 

20,000 

20  000 

100 

20,000 

8,000 

40 

8  000 

40 

4  000 

20 

Biscuits 

18,500 

9  500 

50 

9  000 

50 

Bar  iron 

120,000 

108  000 

90 

Bicycles 

7,800 

1,100 

1  4 

1  300 

14 

3  600 

4  2 

7  000 

7  000 

100 

3  300 

3  300 

100 

Cheese 

14,000 

14,000 

100 

40  000 

9,000 

22 

31  000 

77 

45  000 

1  000 

2 

37  000 

82 

Electrical  supplier 

?50  nno 

222  000 

88 

28  000 

Flour 

666,000 

666,000 

100 

Fabricated  steel 

47  000 

47  000 

100 

Fish  tinned 

37  000 

37  000 

100 

Fruits,  dried  and  tinned. 

35,000 

35,000 

100 

Galvanized  pipes 

53,000 

53,000 

100 

Gal.  and  corrugated  sheets. 

168,000 

53,000 

31 

104  000 

61 

11,000 

6 

Leather 

71,000 

1,400 

67,000 

94 

1,200 

1 

Lard 

13,000 

13,000 

100 

jVlargarine 

25  000 

25  000 

100 

^Minersl  Wcitf*^ 

13  146 

6  703 

50 

6  573 

50 

Malt 

23,000 

23,000 

100 

"Matches 

32,000 

3,000 

13 

8,000 

36 

]Vlachinerv,  coffee  and  sugar 

398,000 

113,000 

28 

206,000 

51 

75,000 

18 

Machinery,    light  hand.. 

33,000 

33,000 

100 

Nails,  wire  

27,000 

3,000 

11 

21,000 

77 

3,000 

11 

Newsprint  

99,000 

88,000 

87 

8,000 

8 

13,000 

13,000 

100 

321,000 

29,000 

9 

166,000 

52 

28,000 

*8 

Shoe  blacking.  .  ."  

12,000 

11,000 

91 

5,000 

41 

Tinned  meats,  including  lard 

86,000 

86,000 

100 

Vegetables,  tinned  

25,000 

25,000 

100 

Whiskev  and  cognac  

220,000 

78,000 

34 

45,000 

19 

9,500 

4 

NATURE   OF   GUATEMALAN  DEMAND 

The  bulk  of  Guatemala's  population  is  agricultural  and  pastoral  by  occupation, 
and  they  are  self-sustaining  to  an  astonishing  extent.  A  comparison  of  the  imports 
of  British  Honduras,  a  not  over-prosperous  colony,  with  those  of  Guatemala,  illus- 
trates Guatemala's  economic  independence.  British  Honduras,  with  45,000  inhabitants, 
imports  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  annually,  while  the  imports  of  Guatemala,  with  more 
than  twenty  times  that  population,  are  only  valued  at  $10,000,000  per  annum.  British 
Honduras  imports  about  two-thirds  as  much  flour  as  Guatemala,  and  much  more 
butter,  tinned  meats  and  condensed  milk  than  her  larger  neighbour.  Guatemala's 
demand  for  foodstuffs  is  particularly  limited;  over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  import 
consists  of  flour  alone.  The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  goods  are  extraneous  to  the 
general  life  of  the  country,  since  nearly  a  half  of  the  entire  imports  consists  of 
railway  equipment,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  plant  of 
foreign  ownership  and  control.  The  only  imports  essential  to  the  life  of  the  masses 
are  textiles,  and  even  in  this  line  a  very  considerable  replacement  is  being  accom- 
plished by  native  goods.  These  facts  are  symptomatic  of  the  prosperity  that  Guate- 
mala should  enjoy  with  comparative  quiet  and  general  development. 

The  quality  of  the  Guatemalan  demand  is  high,  although  any  one  noting  the 
predominance  of  the  United  States  in  piece  goods,  and  of  Germany  in  hardware, 
might  think  otherwise.  Distribution  is  so  expensive  and  difficult  in  this  state  that 
the  majority  of  importers  find  that  only  first-class  articles  will  bear  transportation 
charges.  Likewise,  the  very  powerful  foreign  infiltration  has  resulted  in  well- 
developed  tastes  among  even  the  poorest  classes.  As  a  third  point,  the  inflation  of 
Guatemalan  currency  has  made  purchasing  less  cautious  than  under  confirmed 
poverty  or  even  steady  progress. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

The  [nternational  Railways  of  Central  America  cross  Guatemala,  connecting 
the  two  porta  of  entry,  and  this  railway  permits  access  of  imported  goods  to  roughly 
75  per  cen1  of  the  population.  Upon  the  Caribbean  coast,  the  railway  traverses  the 
banana  belt,  where  the  United  Fruit  Company  have  carved  great  plantations  from 
the  jungle  and  have  populated  the  delta  lands  of  the  Motagua  river  with  imported 
Jamaican  labour.  For  this  area  Porto  Barrios  is  the  supply  depot,  and  since  all 
opment  is  correlated  to  the  United  Fruit  Company,  importation  rests  largely 
with  this  corporation.  At  Porto  Barrios  there  is  a  fair  market  for  imported  food- 
stuffs, for  hot  tor-class  textiles,  and  for  a  wider  range  of  general  merchandise  than 
in  those  parts  of  Guatemala  where  the  native  purchaser  predominates. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Porto  Barrios,  a  sleepy,  half -forgotten  town  named 
Livingstone  is  perched  on  the  hills  above  the  sea.  Territorially,  Livingstone  is 
adjacent  to  Porto  Barrios,  but  since  the  town,  exists  for  the  provisioning  and 
marketing  of  the  coffee  uplands,  it  affords  a  fair  illustration  of  the  importing  possi- 
bilities of  the  rural  areas  of  Guatemala.  There  is  little  sale  for  any  imported  food- 
stuffs  in  Livingstone.  A  certain  amount  of  flour,  some  codfish  in  Holy  Week,  small 
quantities  of  salmon,  and  considerably  larger  amounts  of  cheap  American  sardines, 
very  limited  amounts  of  condensed  milk,  fair  quantities  of  rice,  and  a  little  cheap 
confectionery — these  items  summarize  the  foodstuffs  demand  of  this  area.  In  addi- 
tion to  foodstuffs,  the  natives  require  only  machetes,  cotton  cloth,  and  iron  pots;  no 
other  commodities  can  be  deemed  essential  to  their  welfare.  The  interior  of  Guate- 
mala parallels  Livingstone  in  its  requirements.  Above  the  banana  belt,  the 
uncharitable  wastes  of  the  Zacapa  desert  stretch  into  the  Cordilleras.  Yet,  th^ 
so-called  desert  affords  excellent  grazing  for  stock  and  yields  a  fair  quality  of  fruit 
and  cereals  as  well.  Everywhere  one  encounters  the  desperate-looking  but  hardy  and 
fruitful  patches  of  dwarf  maize  which  form  the  great  food  staple  of  the  republic. 
Reliance  upon  this  single  cereal  makes  a  crop  failure  very  serious,  and  on  such 
lasions  the  Government  is  forced  to  make  flour  issues  in  order  to  avoid  suffering. 
On  the  uplands  of  the  Cordilleras  a  still  wider  range  of  produce  is  grown;  agricul- 
ture is  modern  and  intensive;  flour  replaces  maize  as  a  cereal  to  "some  extent",  and 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  general  imports. 

Upon  the  highest  plateau  of  all  the  capital  stands,  shadowed  by  gigantic  volcanic 
cones;  a  modern  city  of  about  80,000  inhabitants  which  is  recovering  slowly  from 
its  utter  destruction  of  five  years  ago.  From  this  centre  supplies  radiate  throughout 
the  Cordilleras;  train  after  train  of  mules  pass  down  the  valleys  from  the  city  each 
day.  Guatemala  City  is  built  at  the  crest  of  the  short  Pacific  watershed.  Upon  her 
Pacific  escarpments  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  republic  is  produced; 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  grow  upon  the  fertile  hillsides  and  in  the  valleys,  and  find 
their  way  to  the  San  Francisco  and  European  ships  at  San  Jose.  Incoming  supplies 
for  this  area  go  to  Retahuleu  and  Quezaltenango  as  well  as  to  Guatemala  City. 
Quezaltenango  is  the  second  city  of  Guatemala  and  as  yet  is  not  served  by  any  rail- 
way, although  a  narrow-gauge  line  is  under  construction.  In  spite  of  its  specialized 
crops,  the  Pacific  slope  produces  its  own  foodstuffs,  and  the  comparative  prosperity 
of  this  area  increases  its  buying  power  in  comparison  with  the  less  fertile  Atlantic 
slope.  Glassware  and  crockery  replace  the  primitive  earthenware  of  the  east ; 
Sunday  shoes,  the  true  index  of  Spanish- American  prosperity,  appear;  patent 
medicines,  sewing  machines,  and  Manchester  goods  are  seen  in  the  homes  of  Indian 
labourers.  A  considerable  volume  of  machinery  comes  from  the  coast  for  the  coffee, 
sugar,  and  cotton  mills;  corrugated  sheets  replace  wattles  for  building  purposes. 
It  is  significant  and  worthy  of  notice  that  these  various  areas  have  different  needs, 
and  that  the  exporter's  chief  interest  lies  on  the  west  coast,  where  the  inland  freights 
are  negligible  in  comparison  with  heavy  tolls  from  Porto  Barrios  to  Guatemala  City. 

Northern  Guatemala,  consisting  of  the  Peten  district,  a  great  wooded  basin 
abutting  on  Mexico,  drained  and  traversed  by  the  Usumacinta  river,  may  be  dis- 
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regarded  as  inaccessible  to  imports  at  present.  It  is  sparsely  populated  although 
rich  in  natural  resources,  and  enjoys  no  connection  with  distributing  centres.  It  is 
totally  self-sustaining  at  present,  and  until  opened  by  roads  from  the  south  or  a 
railway  from  British  Honduras,  must  remain  terra  incognita. 

REPRESENTATION   IN  GUATEMALA 

The  significant  feature  of  Guatemala's  business  community  is  the  strength  of 
its  foreign  elements.  The  long  Cabrera  regime,  with  its  levies  and  kindred  illegali- 
ties, stunted  commercial  development,  and  diverted  the  commerce  of  the  country 
into  the  control  of  foreign  nationals  who  were  fairly  certain  of  protection — from 
their  home  governments.  As  a  result,  the  chief  merchandising  houses  of  the  republic 
are  foreign  to-day,  or  are,  as  in  the  case  of  many  German  interests,  Guatemalan  by 
adoption  only.  There  are  many  strong  native  firms  of  unquestionable  probity,  but 
the  majority  of  such  concerns  are  linked  to  industrial  or  agricultural  enterprises, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  commercial  houses  only.  These  latter  connections, 
however,  make  for  their  financial  strength.  The  old-established  houses,  whether 
foreign  or  native,  generally  have  a  wide  field  of  endeavour.  In  addition  to  import 
and  export  business,  they  are  both  wholesalers  and  retailers;  in  many  cases,  they  do 
a  certain  amount  of  banking  and  trust  company  business  and  often  own  and  operate 
coffee  or  sugar  estates  as  well.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  old-established  houses 
are  very  sound  financially,  and  foreign  exporters  are  well  protected  in  making  sales 
to  them. 

Other  factors  intrude,  however,  which  make  it  advisable  that  an  intending  exporter 
should  not  commit  himself  deeply  with  a  native  house,  particularly  when  trying  out  the 
market.  There  is  the  constant  threat  of  revolution  in  which  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  native  community  is  bound  to  suffer  through  the  strictly  excusable  fault  of 
having  guessed  wrongly  in  their  allegiance.  Also,  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  com- 
mercial morality  is  as  high  in  Guatemala  as  in  those  Central  American  republics  with 
a  larger  infusion  of  white  stock.  A  third  point  which  tends  to  commercial  instability 
is  a  curious  Guatemalan  law  which  makes  bankruptcy  an  indictable  offence,  and 
imprisonment  its  penalty.  This  statute,  designed  as  a  protection  to  solid  business, 
unfortunately  serves  as  an  incentive  to  compounding  with  one's  creditors.  The 
slippery  merchant,  facing  loss,  can  coerce  his  creditors  into  a  settlement  by  suggesting 
his  own  bankruptcy  or  recourse  to  the  courts;  under  which  alternatives,  the  creditor 
feels  reasonably  certain  that  he  will  get  nothing  at  all.  It  therefore  results  that  a 
Canadian  exporter  entering  the  Guatemalan  field  will  be  safest  if  he  makes  his 
original  connection  with  one  of  the  foreign  merchant  houses,  preferably  English, 
but  if  not,  German  or  American  (there  are  very  few  American  houses  of  this  type) ; 
and  it  is  highly  advisable  that  he  try  out  his  goods  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  first 
instance. 

Some  of  these  large  merchant  houses  do  their  buying  through  indent  agents  in 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  London  and  Hamburg,  and  they  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  purchase  from  other  sources.  Others  have  their  own  branches  in  the 
great  exporting  countries,  which  handle  certain  lines  for  them,  leaving  them  free 
to  buy  other  lines  wherever  they  choose.  The  largest  merchant  house  in  Guatemala  is 
British,  with  a  Manchester  branch  that  supplies  piece  goods  for  this  particular  firm; 
for  their  other  departments,  purchasing  is  done  from  any  source  where  the  offer  is 
attractive.  Under  such  arrangements,  the  Guatemalan  importer  is  always  willing  to 
receive  quotations  direct  from  manufacturers,  since  ordinarily  he  must  order  through 
brokers,  and  so  pay  an  extra  commission.  Each  merchant  house,  therefore,  keeps 
a  large  file  of  catalogues,  through  which  their  purchasing  agent  searches  when  a  new 
commodity  is  in  demand;  it  is  only  in  event  of  the  order  being  too  trifling  for  the 
bother,  or  the  failure  to  find  the  commodity  in  the  catalogues  available,  which  sends 
the  business  to  the  indent  agents.  It  therefore  happens  that  those  few  commercial 
travellers  who  cover  Central  America,  do  a  very  nice  business  through  the  natural 
preference  of  the  buyer  for  a  range  of  samples  rather  than  for  selections  from  a 
catalogue.    When  such  salesmen  are  instructed  to  sell  only  to  houses  of  unquestion- 
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able  soundness,  and  they  are  given  permission  to  grant  satisfactory  and  competitive 
credits,  the  mode]  Bales  method  for  this  area  is  achieved. 

It  is  useless  to  attempl  to  sell  to  these  merchant  houses  without  credits.  Their 
own  clientele  require  credits  from  them,  and  they  look  upon  a  failure  to  give  credit 
as  illogical  and  amateurish  business.  It  is  not  particularly  that  these  merchant 
3  need  such  credits,  as  their  reluctance  to  depart  from  an  established  principle 
of  their  business.  Many  of  these  houses  have  continuous  credits  with  their  foreign 
connections,  particularly  with  German  connections;  others  only  accept  credits  for  the 
purpose  of  discounting  them.  A  still  larger  number,  however,  desire  a  short-term 
credit  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  goods  on  hand  or  perhaps  distributed  before 
their  draft  is  taken  up.  Documents  always  arrive  in  the  interior  before  goods  placed 
in  transit  at  the  same1  time;  annoying  delays  will  result  in  the  transportation  of  such 
goods  inland;  and  there  is  a  permissible  disinclination  to  paying  for  goods  unseen. 
Therefore  Canadian  exporters  to  this  area  must  conform  to  custom,  even  on  their 
initial  shipments.  If  they  choose  their  purchasers  from  the  old-established  foreign 
bouses  (a  list  of  whom  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa), 

pun  no  greater  risk  than  in  domestic  sales. 

The  general  use  of  manufacturers'  representatives  is  questionable  policy  in 
Guatemala.  Commission  houses  have  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent  except 
as  departments  of  the  old  merchant  houses,  who  are  wholesalers  and  retailers  as  well. 
In  addition,  Guatemala  does  not  offer  facilities  for  free  selling  by  foreign  exporters. 
Prospective  customers  must  be  investigated  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  ordinary 
brokerage  concern  will  attempt.  As  a  further  point,  it  is  questionable  if  the  majority 
of  commission  houses  have  the  commercial  weight  to  enforce  prompt  collections,  which 
is  a  prime  essential  in  these  countries.  The  old-established  houses  have  more  than  one 
collection  method,  and  can  bring  pressure  upon  their  customers  through  restriction 
of  credit;  they  know  their  customers  thoroughly;  they  have  no  interest  in  making 
doubtful  sales.  Further,  a  new  line  can  be  introduced  by  a  wholesale  importer  with 
much  greater  ease  than  by  a  commission  house.  The  sole  advantage  of  the  commission 
house  lies  in  its  larger  sales  scope;  but  this  is  a  doubtful  advantage  in  a  country  of 
such  indefinite  commercial  classification  as  Guatemala.  A  further  point  against  the 
commission  house  lies  in  the  traditional  brokerage  practice  of  importing  goods  con- 
signed to  the  order  of  a  bank.  This  is  a  valuable  guarantee  in  the  case  of  a  stable 
bank,  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  obtain  a  fair  return  for  goods  which  are  refused; 
it  is  doubtful  practice  in  Guatemala. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  H.M.  Yice-Consul  at  Guatemala  City 
wrote  as  follows: — 

"  The  close  of  the  year  1921  has  brought  to  an  end  the  worst  year  possible  for 
the  importing  firms  and  retailers  of  Guatemala.  That  all  have  managed  to  survive 
somehow  is  due  to  the  Cabrera  tradition,  and  the.  threat  of  immediate  imprisonment 
for  bankruptcy.  Stocks  bought  at  high  prices  have  had  to  be  sold  in  depreciated 
currency;  few  firms  have  had  the  courage  to  write  down  their  goods  to  present-day 
values,  and  the  majority  can  show  a  satisfactory  balance  on  the  year  only  by  listing 
their  stocks  at  fictitious  values. 

"  For  1922,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  any  improvement  in  trade  conditions.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  dependent  upon  the  value  of  its  products  in  the 
world  markets.  Unfortunately,  in  Central  America,  the  state  of  trade  is  largely 
influenced  by  political  conditions.  Guatemala,  according  to  well-informed  inhabitants, 
is  likely  to  pass  through  much  political  stress  in  the  coming  years.  The  Government 
now  in  power  i3  untried  and  must  face  difficult  financial  conditions.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  situation  is  too  marked  for  any  commercial  or  industrial  development  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Guatemalans  themselves;  some  indeed  are  more  disposed  to  invest 
their  capital  in  foreign  enterprises  than  within  the  countrv." 

Accepting  the  foregoing  as  a  correct  summary  of  conditions  ten  months  ago, 
it  is  difficult  to  note  any  visible  improvement  since  then.    The  coffee  crop  has  been 
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short,  and  not  particularly  good;  the  American  market  is  slipping  away,  and  the  old 
Continental  connections  have  not  been  renewed  to  date.  The  financial  condition 
is  certainly  no  worse,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  much  better;  the  peso  still  hovers 
around  60  to  an  American  dollar,  and  the  creation  of  a  privileged  bank,  which  would 
reconstitute  the  currency  upon  a  basis  of  actual  values,  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever. 
The  interest  rate  still  runs  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  and  an  even  worse  feature  is  the 
failure  of  the  local  banks  to  realize  that  they  cannot  collect  arrears  of  interest  at 
such  rates.  The  political  situation  is  not  reassuring;  the  Union  of  Central  American 
states,  an  excellent  but  visionary  undertaking,  has  broken  down  completely,  and 
filibusters  are  under  way  in  several  places.  Expenditure,  particularly  military 
expenditure,  has  not  been  curtailed  to  any  extent,  and  the  old  fallacy  of  endeavouring 
to  create  value  through  the  printing  of  currency  still  remains  unrejected. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  discouraging  evidence,  Guatemala  is  following  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  gradually  drawing  herself  from  the  commercial  chaos  that  overtook 
her  in  1920.  The  actual  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  not  so  imposing  as  the 
actual  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but  the  belief  is  based  upon  a  faith  in  future  manifesta- 
tions rather  than  upon  present  conditions.  The  Government  has  been  tested,  and 
has  resisted  revolution.  They  are  on  their  way  to  attending  to  the  currency.  They 
have  prepared  and  are  on  the  point  of  signing  (if  they  have  not  already  signed)  a 
commercial  convention  with  France  that  will  give  them  a  preferred  position  in  the 
French  coffee  market.  The  large  German  interests,  formerly  so  powerful  in  Guate- 
mala, are  beginning  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  their  ventures.  The  success  of 
Guatemala's  few  industrial  enterprises  is  attracting  others.  A  very  large  British 
organization  are  bidding  for  a  concession  whose  development  will  be  a  material 
contribution  to  the  prosperity  of  Guatemala.  A  railway  to  the  south  seems  to  be 
assured,  which  will  double  the  value  of  Porto  Barrios.  The  return  of  foreign  capital 
for  such  enterprises,  together  with  the  extraordinary  self-sustaining  ability  of  the 
labouring  classes  and  the  lack  of  a  heavy  national  debt,  would  appear  to  point  to  an 
alignment  of  Guatemala  with  the  prosperous  and  modern  states  of  Salvador  and 
Costa  Eica,  rather  than  her  degradation  to  the  economic  level  of  other  Central 
American  republics. 

In  any  event,  the  needs  of  the  moment  must  be  met.  She  must  still  buy,  and 
pay  for,  at  least  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  merchandise  yearly.  This  field 
is  open  to  Canadian  manufacturers  through  the  medium  of  the  old-established  and 
thoroughly  safe  merchant  houses.  Such  houses  will  be  pleased  to  receive  Canadian 
quotations  at  any  time,  and  many  of  them,  everything  being  equal,  are  willing  to 
place  business  in  Canada.  By  a  careful  consideration  of  their  needs,  together  with 
a  judicious  use  of  credit  and  follow-up  inquiries,  a  very  fair  amount  of  business  is 
available.  Business  with  any  but  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  best  merchant  houses  cannot 
be  recommended,  and  therefore  the  appointment  of  native  agents  is  considered  to  be 
doubtful  practice  at  present. 

It  is  feasible,  and  might  be  made  profitable,  to  include  Guatemala  in  the  route 
of  any  Canadian  salesman  who  now  covers  Jamaica,  British  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica  or  Panama.  Excellent  transportation  connections  may  be  made,  expenses 
are  reasonable,  and  a  visit  to  meet  customers,  to  determine  a  line  of  credit  for  each, 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  worth  of  a  Canadian  connection,  will  result  in  a  greater 
volume  of  trade  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  English  is  sufficiently  the 
language  of  commerce  to  impose  no  handicap  on  the  non-Spanish  speaking  traveller. 
A  fortnight's  journey  through  Central  America,  from  Porto  Barrios  to  Guatemala 
City,  thence  to  Salvator  City,  and  on  down  the  coast  to  Costa  Rica,  where  either  a 
southbound  or  northbound  ship  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  will  open  this  new  field 
to  a  Canadian  exporter  at  very  limited  cost,  and  may  easily  pave  the  way  for  very 
lucrative  business. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  report,  dealing  with  specific  commodities 
imported  into  Guatemala,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal.] 
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STATE  OF  THE  LEATHER  TRADE  IN  LEICESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Eay 

Manchester,  October  20, 1022. — During  a  few  days  spent  in  Leicester  last  week,  the 
writer  interviewed  many  leather  importers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present 
state  of  trade  and  future  prospects,  particularly  with  relation  to  imports  from  Canada. 
While  a  few  encouraging  features  were  noticeable,  such  as  the  existence  in  many 
warehouses  of  Canadian  leather  of  various  kinds,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  general 
outlook  is  Qi  t  altogether  hopeful  so  far  as  prospective  business  with  Canada  is  con- 
cerned. True,  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  appear  to  be  busier  than  usual,  but  such 
activity  may  exisl  without  any  marked  influence  of  a  favourable  character  upon  the 
importation  of  Canadian  leather,  or  even  upon  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Apparently,  fbr  some  months  past,  the  British  tanners  have  been  making  a  genuine 
and  a  determined  effort  to  beat  their  transatlantic  and  Continental  competitors  in 
the  domestic  market.  The  writer  was  informed  that  the  said  tanners  had  got  rid  of 
g1  ska  produced  at  higher  working  costs  than  those  existing  at  the  present  time,  a 
procedure  which  meant  cutting  losses,  but  which  was  necessary  if  an  impetus  was  to 
be  given  to  demand,  and  if  external  competition  was  to  be  fought  successfully. 

Exactly  what  action  is  being  or  will  be  taken  by  the  leather  producers  and 
exporters  of  the  United  States  who  have  always  furnished  large  supplies  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  regain  their  connections,  no  one  seems  to  know  with 
certainty.  One  thing  seems  fairly  positive,  and  that  is  that  they  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  prices  up,  and  that  tanners  have  been  reluctant  to  cut  their  losses  by  getting 
rid  of  old  stocks.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  several  prominent  leather  importers  con- 
sulted. 

LAPSING   OF   AMERICAN  COMPETITION 

A  fortnight  ago,  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair  was  held,  and  one  of  its  most 
noticeable  features  was  "  the  virtual  absence  of  American  sole  leather."  Comment- 
ing: upon  this,  an  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  News  says: 
"  The  entire  absence  of  any  real  influences  from  the  other  side  (of  the  Atlantic) 
upon  leather  values  in  this  country  at  this  year's  fair  will  rank  among  some  of  the 
interesting  facts  to  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

"  We  do  not,  of  course,  ignore  the  effect  of  heavy  American  buying  of  hides 
upon  hide  values,  and  subsequently  upon  leather  values  here.  But  any  really  direct 
influence  upon  leather  values  here  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  American 
leather  values  on  the  other  side  is  non-existent." 

Continuing,  the  editorial  states :  "  The  course  of  events  which  has  led  up  to 
this  state  of  affairs  must  by  now  be  well  known.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
American  tanners  are  attempting  to  boost  the  domestic  market  into  higher  prices. 
That  alone  might  not  have  queered  their  pitch  on  this  side  of  the  herring  pond.  In 
addition,  however,  there  is  the  adverse  exchange  which  makes  the  first  disadvantage 
one  that  it  is  impossible  to  overcome,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  for  many  years 
America  is  for  the  moment  cut  out  of  the  English  market,  and  the  longer  she  is  out 
the  more  difficult  will  be  made  her  re-entry." 

In  order  that  Canadian  tanners  may  be  made  familiar  with  the  trend  of  events 
(though  probably  they  are  well  informed  through  other  channels),  no  apology  is 
offered  for  quoting  the  same  editorial  still  more  fully.  It  continues :  "  So  much  for 
the  moment,  but  what  of  the  morrow?  Our  English  tanner  frionds  have  a  fine 
chance  for  establishing  themselves  firmly  in  the  manufacturing  trade  of  this  country 
if  they  will  only  act  sanely  and  reasonably.  There  are  signs  that  they  appreciate  the 
position  and  are  ready  to  co-operate  to  a  much  greater  extent  with  their  boot- 
manufacturing  customers  than  they  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  do  in  the 
recent  past.    But  it  will  not  be  by  producing  leather   at   random   without  much 
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thought  for  quality  that  they  will  entrench  themselves  firmly  in  the  home  trade. 
Nor  will  it  be  by  underselling  American  leather  that  they  will  achieve  the  desired 
object.  If,  however,  they  look  to  their  laurels — as  many  are  now  doing — if  they  will 
so  reorganize  their  yards  that  they  can  produce  a  cheaper  and  better  leather  than 
their  American  confreres,  and  will  study  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  they  will  pave  the  way  to  a  future  that  will  be  entirely  in  their 
favour." 

From  conversations  with  leather  merchants  it  is  learned  that  English  tanners 
are  really  intent  upon  capturing  the  domestic  trade  to  a  larger  extent  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past;  so  that  competition  from  outside  sources  is  thus  likely  to 
encounter  more  formidable  rivals  than  existed  in  pre-war  days. 

The  foregoing  comments  apply  more  to  sole  than  to  upper  leathers.  The  latter, 
it  is  understood,  can  still  be  imported  from  Canada  and  sold  profitably,  although 
competition  from  several  sources  grows  keener.  The  writer  saw  several  consign- 
ments in  the  warehouses  of  Leicester,  and  the  recipients  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of 
the  quality,  and  also  of  the  excellent  relationships  existing  between  the  importers  and 
the  Canadian  exporters. 

CURRENT   PRICES   OF   CERTAIN  HIDES 

The  following  are  the  current  prices  ruling  in  Manchester  on  certain  hides.  The 
prices  of  leather  are  far  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  quote. 


Hides 

90  pounds  and  over.  . 

80-89  pounds  

70-79  pounds  

60-G9  pounds  

50-59  pounds  

49  pounds  and  under 
Cows 

Heavy  

Light  


1st 

2nd 

d. 

d. 

10 

9 

10 

9 

91 

81 

81 

71 

71 

61 

n 

61 

8 

6 

7i 

6 

Calf 

25  pounds  and  over 
17-25  pounds.  .  .  . 
12-16  pounds.  .   .  . 

Light  

Cut  


d. 

7A 
81 
HI 
91 
51 


AUTOMOBILE  LEATHER 

Inquiries  regarding  the  present  demand  for  automobile  leather  have  not  revealed 
any  quantities  arriving  from  Canada,  although  quite  a  good  business  used  to  be  done 
with  the  latter  country  in  pre-war  days.  The  automobile  industry  is  quiet,  and  it 
is  said  that  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  Is.  2d.  per  pound  for 
their  upholstering  leather. 

EXHIBITION  AND  SALESROOM  TO  BE  OPENED  IN  SHANGHAI 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  recently  arranged,  through  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ross,  its  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  that  upon  his  return  to  his  post 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  open  an  exhibition  and  salesroom  in  that  city  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  department  should  lease  adequate  accommodation  wherein 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  so  desire  may  sublease  space,  making 
their  own  arrangements  for  sales  representatives,  who  will  at  all  times  have  access 
to  the  exhibition.  The  proposed  Exhibition  and  Salesroom  will  of  course  be  limited 
strictly  to  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  Canada. 

Further  information  as  to  space,  rates,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  upon  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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CONDITION   OF  THE  EGG  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay 

Manchester,  October  27,  1922. — Among  the  egg-  importers  interviewed  this  week 
the  genera]  opinion  is  that  Canadian  eggs  must  be  cheapened  a  little  if  sales  are  to 
be  of  any  appreciable  size.  One  merchant  who  has  had  a  wide  and  lengthy  experience 
in  the  egg  trade  on  Canadian  soil  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cost  of  storing  eggs  in 
the  nonunion  is  too  high  and  constitutes  a  handicap  to  the  exporter.  That  may,  or 
may  nol  be,  the  conviction  of  the  Canadian  egg  handlers;  but  at  any  rate  it  should 
be  borne  m  mind  thai  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  in  Great  Britain  is  at  low 
tide  and  therefore  sales  must  obviously  depend  upon  commodity  prices  being  at  low 
tide  also. 

Consignments  of  Canadian  eggs  are  arriving  in  good  condition,  but  the  price 
commanded  to-day,  20s.,  is  rather  poor,  and  one  fails  to  see  how  the  Canadian  packers 
can  land  thorn  cheaper  (as  requested)  and  find  transactions  .profitable. 

Egyptians  are  now  ready  for  shipment  to  Manchester  and  district,  and  it  is 
understood  that  large  supplies  are  available.  They  are  small  in  size,  of  course,  but 
the  cabled  price  to-day,  10s.  c.i.f.,  may  tempt  the  consumer  who  is  looking  primarily 
for  cheapness. 

There  are  plenty  of  Danish  eggs  (pickles)  offering  at  16s.,  while  their  18  pounds 
are  quoted  at  26s.  and  16  pounds  at  24s.,  English  port.  Irish  extra  selected  are 
commanding  25s.,  and  cold  stored  20s.  to  21s.,  English  port.  American  cabled  quota- 
tions to-day  are  16s.  6d.  ex  quay  Liverpool.  South  Africans  are  selling  at  22s.  to 
22s.  6d.    English  new-laid  command  35s. 

ENGLISH  WIRE  NAIL  TRADE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  October  12,  1922. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  larger 
English  nail  factories  are  situated  in  the  territory  covered  by  this  office,  it  may  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails 
some  of  the  highly  interesting  details  on  the  English  position  in  this  trade  brought  out 
by  the  recent  British  Government's  inquiry  into  the  complaint  by  the  British  Wire 
Nail  Manufacturers'  Association  that  wire  nails  manufactured  in  Germany  were 
being  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  below  cost  of  English 
production.  This  inquiry  was,  of  course,  held  under  Part  II  of  the  now  well  known 
"'Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act."  In  a  way,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  official  report 
of  the  proceedings  has  a  peculiar  Canadian  interest,  in  that  Canada  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  sources  from  which  wire  nails  have  been  brought  into  this  country.  Further, 
the  facts  established  by  it  give  a  very  exact  picture  of  the  conditions  prevailing  quite 
recently  in  this  trade.  And  lastly,  but  not  least,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  go  to  show 
it  is  not  so  much  Germany  but  Belgium  that  has  been  in  control  of  the  import  trade 
in  this  product. 

PRESENT  POSITION 

The  report  in  question  states  that  "prior  to  the  war  the  production  of  wire  nails 
was  Tiot  undertaken  seriously  in  England."  In  1914  and  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity  consumed  was  produced  in  England.  The 
local  steel  manufacturers  for  one  thing  did  not  consider  the  trade  worth  any  consider- 
able expenditure;  while  foreign  manufacturers  sent  in  nails  to  this  country  at 
abnormally  low  prices,  and  in  many  cases  below,  according  to  the  official  British 
report,  the  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  manufacture. 

When  supplies  from  the  Continent  were  cut  off  during  the  war  period,  home 
production  on  an  increased  basis  Was  undertaken  to  meet  the  demand,  so  that  in  1918 
the  output  was  in  excess  of  twice  the  average  pre-war  production. 

The  official  English  report  goes  on  to  state  that  "  the  average  consumption  of 
wire  nails  in  Great  Britain  during  the  post-war  period  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
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war  period  has  fallen  to  the  extent  of  approximately  20  per  cent;  it  should,  however, 
also  be  noted  that  whereas  the  nails  of  British  manufacture  represented  in  1918  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  consumed,  in  1919  and  1920  the  proportion  had  fallen  to 
under  20  per  cent,  and  by  1921  it  represented  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption,  or  rather  less  even  than  the  proportion  of  trade  in  pre-war  years." 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  supplied  the  Examining 
Committee  with  the  following  instructive  statement  showing  the  imports  of  wire  nails, 
and  a  negligible  quantity  of  wire  staples  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
1921,  and  distinguishing  the  principal  countries  whence  consigned: — 


Whence  consigned  Quantity  Value 


Tons 

Per  cent 

£ 

Per  cent 

Balgium  

  21,217 

59-6 

460,653 

54.3 

United  States  

  3,286 

9-2 

123,532 

14.5 

Canada  

  2,742 

7-7 

101,211 

11.9 

Germany  

  5,420 

15-2 

103,318 

12.2 

5  0 

34,525 

4.1 

  908 

2-5 

19,567 

2-3 

  283 

0-8 

5,820 

0-7 

Total  

 .  35,600 

1000 

848,626 

100.0 

CONCLUSIONS  ARRIVED 

AT 

The  committee  attributed  a  large  portion  of  the  unemployment  in  this  country  in 
this  particular  industry  not  altogether  to  Germany,  but,  "  in  the  first  place  to  com- 
petition from  Belgium,  in  the  second  place  to  competition  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  third  place  to  reduced  demand  for  wire  nails 
in  this  country  consequent  on  the  general  trade  depression."  They  added  that  "  we 
are  also  satisfied  that  the  British  manufactured  goods  are  still  suffering  from  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  a  newly  established  business  in  competition  with  an  old  and 
well-organized  trade  rival." 

In  comparing  prices  and  costs  between  English  and  foreign  nails,  No.  7  gauge 
nail  was  used,  "  which  constitutes  the  base  gauge  in  the  industry."  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  quality  of  English  nails  "  equal  to  those  offered  by  foreign  producers," 
a  consideration  of  greater  importance,  within  limits,  than  the  question  of  a  difference 
of  a  few  shillings  in  the  cost — it  certainly  is  so  in  such  a  trade  as  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  wood  boxes  and  crates  using  nailing  machines,  and  where  reliable  nails 
mean  the  difference  between  efficient  production  in  that  industry  and  time  and 
material  wasted."  Consequently  the  committee  in  its  final  finding  did  not  recommend 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  333  per  cent  on  German  wire  nails. 

HIGHWAYS  FOR  MOTOR  TRANSPORT 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  announcement  of  the  important 
schemes  of  road  construction  which  are  now  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Transport,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  provisional 
plans  include  a  number  of  new  roads  in  the  Northeast  Coast  area,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
South  Wales,  and  road  widenings  between  Chester  and  Birkenhead,  between  Penzance 
and  Land's  End,  and  at  Merthyr  Tydfil.  Works  to  which  a  provisional  approval  has 
been  given  aim  at  making  a  new  road  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  commercial-  motor  traffic  throughout  this  important  indus- 
trial area.  The  cost  of  constructing  this  highway  is  estimated  at  about  £3,000,000,  and 
it  is  the  outstanding  road  project  of  the  present  time. 
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CANADIAN  TURKEYS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  October  16,  1922. — It  is  possible  that  the  range  of  prices  for  marketing 
Canadian  turkeys  in  this  area  may  not  prove  an  attractive  proposition  to  Canadian 
Bhippers,  owing  to  the  competition  from  the  Continent,  and  further  that  compara- 
•iv  'v  little  Canadian  poultry  has  come  into  the  West  of  England  for  some  time. 
The  Christmas  business  in  selling  turkeys  is  an  extremely  speculative  one.  As 
Christmas  approaches  the  retail  price  for  turkey  goes  up,  with  the  result  that 
extensive  supplies  are  rushed  in  and  the  market  collapses,  and  any  birds  remaining 
.n  or  after  Christmas  are  practically  given  away. 

Some  observations  in  regard  to  Canadian  turkeys  have  been  furnished  this  office 
by  a  number  of  game  dealers  in  Bristol  and  Cardiff.  They  are  paying  from  Is.  Cd. 
to  Is.  9d.  per  pound  free  to  shop  door,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  but  no  gauge  can 
be  made  from  this  price,  as  price  is  ruled  by  the  demand  and  supply.  Cne  firm  who 
purchased,  in  pre-war  days,  turkeys  from  Canada,  complain  that  since  the  war  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  deliveries.  They  will  pay  for  a  sample  crate  containing 
half  a  dozen  cocks  and  half  a  dozen  hens,  in  a  plucked  state,  there  being,  as  stated 
above,  no  market  for  fowls  in  feather.  If  samples  are  good  this  firm  might  give  an 
irder  for  500  cocks  and  hens.  Though  the  birds  are  to  be  plucked,  they  must  not 
be  trussed.  Names  of  this  and  a  Cardiff  house  are  available  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  the  importers  on  the  turkey  market  may  prove  of  interest. 
Frozen  poultry  is  not  altogether  in  favour  amongst  the  high-class  dealers.  One  firm 
in  Cardiff  are  prepared  to  take  a  couple  of  cases  on  similar  lines  to  the  Bristol 
house.  In  both  cases  the  price  paid  for  these  samples  will  be  the  prevailing  price 
in  'the  English  market  for  the  moment.  Many  turkeys  come  into  this  market  from 
Ireland  and  the  Continent.  The  quality  of  birds  received  from  France  last  year  was  10 
per  cent  bad.  The  United  States  last  year  failed  in  their  contracts ;  whilst  Ireland  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  turkeys  this  year — owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing — 
is  uncertain.  The  weight  of  hens  in  crate  should  be  from  6  to  8  pounds  and  8  to  10 
pounds.  The  weight  of  cocks  from  12  to  14  pounds  to  14  to  16  pounds.  All  "screws" 
should  be  carefully  eliminated,  and  only  the  best  quality  birds  forwarded.  A  pro- 
position has  been  put  forward  to  this  office  for  the  sale  of  game  birds  to  a  Bristol 
importer  during  the  months  of  January  and  February.  If  any  Canadian  exporter 
is  interested  in  this  proposition,  will  "he  kindly  write  this  office? 

MACHINE  TOOL  TRADE  OF  CHINA 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  in  machine  tools  in  South 
China  during  the  last  few  years,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Since  the 
war  there  have  been  big  extensions  of  the  dockyards  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Chinese 
buyer  simply  insists  on  having  the  cheapest  machine  tool  or  machine  provided  that  it 
will  do  the  work. 

Two  methods  of  educating  the  Asiatic  buyer  are  these.  First,  and  most  important, 
by  equipping  technical  colleges  in  Asia  with  the  best  products  of  the  machine-tool 
industry ;  secondly,  by  advertising.  The  latter  includes  catalogues,  with  prices  shown ; 
also  the  employment  of  technical  representatives.  It  is  good  advertising  work  if  a 
technical  representative  travels  in  the  Far  East  explaining  all  about  the  products  of 
his  firm.  He  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  book  orders  in  the  first  two  or  three  years 
unless  he  can  quote  very  cheap  prices.  Competent  observers  say  that  business  now 
is  going  largely  to  German  firms  with  inside  connections  with  the  Chinese. 
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THE  MARKETS  OF  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  MoColl 
Rubber  Goods 

The  importation  into  Brazil  of  articles  either  wholly  or  partly  made  of  rubber 
is  undergoing  a  great  change.  Brazil  is  the  home  of  raw  rubber,  while  cotton  is 
also  native  to  this  country.  The  Brazilians  have  therefore  the  two  main  ingredients 
of  most  rubber  products  produced  within  their  own  territory.  The  collapse  of  the 
raw  rubber  market  has  forced  the  Government  to  look  about  for  any  means  what- 
ever to  ameliorate  the  present  plight  of  national  raw  rubber.  The  local  manufacturer 
of  rubber  goods  is  therefore  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  The  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  milreis  has  acted  as  an  additional  tariff,  as  it  raised  the  price  of  imported 
goods  to  the  consumers.  These  facts  have  resulted  in  the  commencement  of  this 
industry  in  Brazil  on  a  modest  but  increasing  scale.  Generally  speaking,  foreign 
rubber  goods  of  easy  manufacture,  where  the  technical  work  required  is  not  of  too 
high  an  order  or  where  the  quantity  of  local  consumption  makes  it  worth  while  to 
manufacture  locally,  will  meet  with  very  strong  competition  from  national  factories. 

A  study  of  statistics  for  the  years  1913  and  1921  will  be  found  interesting. 
Figures  are  to  the  nearest  half -ton: — 

1913  1921 
Tons  of  1,000  kilogrammes 

Toys  *   5  7  J 

Boots  and  shoes   not  given  ;  1920,  138  39 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes   531  280 

Sheets   35|  24| 

Hose   106|  1191 

Solid  rubber  tires   163J  143 

Manufactures  unenumerated   348  107 

1,1891  720J 

These  figures  show  that  in  1913  Brazil  imported  1,189 \  (1,000  kilogrammes)  tons 
of  manufactured  rubber  products,  and  that  for  the  year  1921  this  quantity  had  fallen 
to  720|  tons.  The  fact  that  the  milreis  is  only  half  its  normal  value,  and  that  the 
price  to  the  Brazilian  for  imported  goods  is  consequently  very  high,  has  restricted 
importation  very  considerably.  If  the  milreis  were  to  go  back  to  approximately  25 
cents,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  importation  of  rubber  goods  would  increase. 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  rubber  toys  manufactured  locally.  But 
in  spite  of  this  there  is  an  increase  in  importation  over  that  of  1913.  The  only 
rubber  footwear  which  can  be  imported  is  the  ordinary  high  rubber  which  comes  well 
up  on  the  boot  and  a  small  quantity  of  overshoes.  Imported  rubber  heels,  soles  and 
tennis  shoes  cannot  compete  against  those  of  national  manufacture. 

Importation  of  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes  has  fallen  from  531  tons  in  1913 
to  280  tons  in  1921.  There  are  probably  25,000  cars,  including  motor  trucks,  in 
Brazil.  The  importation  of  motor  cars  dropped  from  9,914  in  1920  to  977  in  1921, 
so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  importation  considering  also 
the  fact  that  pneumatic  tires  and  inner  tubes  are  manufactured  locally.  The  hard 
rubber  tire  requires  a  very  complicated  and  expensive  process  and  is  not  yet  made 
here.    So  this  kind  of  tire  comes  in  without  meeting  local  competition. 

There  is  a  decline  in  rubber  sheeting  from  35J  to  24J  tons.  This  is  also  now 
made  locally.  The  use  of  all  kinds  of  hose  has  increased  greatly,  one  chief  factor 
being  the  increase  in  factories,  where  it  is  used  for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  from 
low-pressure  water  and  oil  conveyors  to  high-pressure  steam  and  air  conduits,  as 
well  as  suction  hose  for  pumps.  The  national  product  is  used  for  some  of  these 
purposes.  The  importation  of  rubber  manufactured  products  (unenumerated)  has 
fallen  from  348  tons  to  107.    This  decrease  is  not  by  any  means  all  due  to  local 
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production.  Much  of  ii  is  due  to  the  low  price  of  the  milreis,  which  forces  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  an  imported  article  so  high  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  would-be 
I'uyer  prefers  to  go  without  it. 

There  is  a  Large  importation  of  druggist,  dentist  and  surgical  supplies  such  as 
syringes,  bo1  water  bottles,  hospital  bed  sheeting,  and  surgical  gloves.  Other  impor- 
tant articles  include  power-conveying  belting  and  all  sorts  of  electrical  equipment 
such  as  insulators,  linemen's  gloves,  rubber-covered  wire,  hard  rubber  vessels  for 
holding  battery  cells  and  acids,  and  all  kinds  of  plumbers'  rubber  goods,  such  as 
washers,  stoppers,  etc.  In  the  clothing  line,  rubber  coats  and  ladies'  bathing  caps 
are  also  imported. 

British,  American,  French  and  Belgian  firms  are  strongly  represented.  At  least 
four  companies  have  branches  some  of  which  carry  a  complete  line  of  stock  including 

be  ahove-mentioned  articles.  Although  competition  is  very  keen,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
trade. 

Brazil  grants  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  Belgium  a  rebate  of  20 
I  er  com  of  the  duty  on  all  articles  included  under  Article  1033  of  the  Brazilian 
Customs  Tariff.  This  list  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

Furniture 

The  market  for  Canadian  furniture  in  Brazil  is  limited  to  special  kinds  of 
labour-saving,  steel  cabinet  office  equipment  and  general  furniture 'hardware,  including 
steel  swivels  for  office  chairs,  and  roller 'bearings  for  office  desk  drawers.  Every  kind 
of  wooden  furniture  is  now  manufactured  locally  and  protected  by  such  a  high  tariff 
that  importation  for  general  sale  is  out  of  the  question.  The  importation  of  660 
tons  of  furniture  of  all  kinds  in  1920  and  260  tons  during  1921  is  accounted  for  by 
institutions  which  may  import  free  of  duty  such  as  government  departments,  rail- 
ways and  many  other  public  utility  corporations,  foreign  companies  importing  special 
furniture  from  their  home  country,  and  wealthy  individuals  who  when  abroad  have 
bought  furniture  which  has  taken  their  fancy. 

Water  Heaters 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  water  heaters  for  both  house  and  hotel  use. 
B,io  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  are  the  chief  centres  for  the  use  of  gas  water  heaters. 
Some  kind  of  an  economical  electrical  device  for  heating  water  would  have  wide 
distribution  as  electrical  development  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Brazil. 

Canoes,  Pleasure  Sailing  Craft  and  Launches 

There  should  be  a  market  in  Brazil  for  canoes,  especially  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Victoria  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  There  is  now  a  small  number  in  use  for 
pleasure  purposes,  while  in  the  north  rough  home-made  canoes  are  much  in  evidence 
as  a  means  of  river  transport.  A  member  of  a  British  importing  firm  who  is  promin- 
ent in  pleasure  sailing  circles  stated  that  if  a  canoe  were  sent  to  him  on  trial,  he 
felt  certain  that  he  could  dispose  of  it  and  could  gradually  work  up  a  profitable 
market.  The  canoe  would  require  to  be  fully  equipped  including  a  sail,  as  any 
extras  added  here  would  be  costly. 

There  is  a  small  market  for  pleasure  sailing  boats  of  the  kind  used  on  Canadian 
lakes.  This  demand  is,  however,  only  from  the  British  colony,  but  pleasure  sailing 
is  slowly  taking  hold  of  the  Brazilians.  Although  Brazil  is  covered  with  rivers,  lakes 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  except  for  the  larger  rivers  sailing  is  confined  to  the 
sea  coast.  It  must  be  remembered  therefore  that  the  boats  will  be  in  salt  water 
and  at  times  exposed  to  very  heavy  weather,  including  high  seas.  There  is  one 
Canadian  dinghy  here  which  has  proved  to  be  very  popular. 
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In  the  market  for  launches  Canadian  manufacturers  will  meet  with  very  strong 
competition  from  Great  Britain.  Launches  must  be  designed  to  withstand  salt  water 
and  high  seas.  These  craft  are  very  little  used  for  pleasure,  but  are  in  great  demand 
among  tradesmen  and  others  interested  in  incoming  ships. 

Tinplate  in  Sheets 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  tinplate  in  Brazil.  Canning  factories  are  probably 
the  largest  consumers.  These  people  as  a  rule,  however,  do  not  import  direct,  but 
buy  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  importers.  Specifications  of  a  recent 
order  stated  that  boxes  were  iron-hooped  and  contained  56  sheets  each  20  inches  by 
28  inches.  Each  box  weighed  107  pounds.  Terms  were  90  days.  The  price  was 
£1  3s.  6d.  per  box,  c.i.f.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Importation  for  the  undermentioned  years  (in  metric  tons)  amounted  to:  1913, 
21,372;  1919,  29,776;  and  1920,  6,207  tons. 

The  trade  in  tinplate,  like  that  of  all  other  articles  of  importation,  has  suffered 
a  severe  setback  owing  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  milreis.  As  this  product  enters 
very  largely  into  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  it  is  felt  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  importation  from  now  on. 

MARKET   FOE   SEED   POTATOES  IN  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  October  9,  1922. — Inquiries  having  been  received  from  Canada 
concerning  the  possibility  of  exporting  Canadian  seed  potatoes  to  Argentina,  an 
investigation  has  recently  been  made  into  this  matter,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  there  are  a  number  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
a  profitable  trade  in  this  commodity  can  be  built  up.  An  examination  of  Govern- 
ment statistics  shows  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  a  very  large  consumer  of  seed 
potatoes,  the  average  importation  for  the  years  prior  to  the  war  amounting  to  over 
30,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  this  quantity  France  was  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  supply,  providing  some  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  followed  by 
Germany  with  16  per  cent.  Spain  and  Italy  each  provided  about  4  per  cent,  and 
other  sources  of  supply,  none  of  which  provided  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total, 
were  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  the  United  States,  Holland  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Information  received  from  a  prominent  importer  indicates  that,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  only  one  consignment  of  Canadian  seed  potatoes  has  arrived  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  during  recent  years.  This  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  out 
as  ships'  stores,  but  no  record  is  available  as  to  whether  the  consignment  was  used 
as  seed,  or  if  so  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

With  regard  to  varieties,  the  following  information,  obtained  from  the  remarks 
of  the  general  importer  above  mentioned,  is  so  complete  that  further  comment  appears 
to  be  unnecessary : — 

"  I  recollect  when  I  was  in  Canada  a  very  much  cultivated,  and  a  splendid  sort 
it  was  too,  both  as  heavy  cropper  and  excellent  eating  potato,  kind  was  "  White 
Elephant."  A  number  of  years  ago  when  the  trade  was  not  hampered  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  hedge  around  it  now,  I  introduced  amongst  a  number  of  other 
varieties  from  England  in  order  to  see  whether  I  could  not  vary  somewhat  the  sale 
of  the  (everlasting)  "Early  Rose,"  a  small  lot  of  these  "White  Elephants"  by  way 
of  trial,  but  unfortunately  they  were  such  bad  keepers  in  boxes  in  steamers'  holds 
(though  they  used  to  keep  very  well  in  farmers'  cellars  through  the  long  Canadian 
winter),  that  they  all  arrived  completely  rotten  and  with  such  odour  that  they  could 
be  smelled  about  two  blocks  away,  and  I  had  to  hasten  to  cart  them  'off  to  the  incin- 
erator before  some  municipal  inspector  came  around  and  imposed  a  fine  on  me  for 
creating  a  public  nuisance.    My  own  personal  idea  is,  that  under  present  circum- 
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stances  the  trade  in  seed  potatoes  would  not  be  a  pleasant  nor  a  profitable  one  for 
the  Canadian  to  engage  in,  and  it  would  be  best  left  alone  by  them  till  things  alter. 
1  know  that  when  the  war  was  still  on  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  French  seed 
potatoes  1  wrote  to  a  New  York  firm  of  high  standing  with  whom  I  had  done  consider- 
usiness  in  sen  ds,  and  they  declined  to  handle  the  potato  line  with  this  country 
any  more,  alleging  that  the  criterion  of  the  officials  of  the  Argentine  Government 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  thai  shipments  had  been  condemned  here  which  the  latter  had  passed  as  O.K." 

REGULATIONS  IMPOSED  RY  GOVERNMENT 

According  to  the  Argentine  Government  regulations  on  the  subject,  consignments 
of  seod  potatoes  must  be  accompanied  by  "sanitary  certificates  of  origin,"  and 
"sanitary  certificates,"  the  former  certifying  to  the  freedom  of  disease  of  the  region 
where  the  potatoes  were  grown,  and  the  latter  to  the  state  of  the  consignments  them- 
selves at  the  time  of  the  shipment.  "  Sanitary  certificates  of  origin,"  issued  by 
experts  of  the  Government  of  the  country  of  origin,  are  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina,  and  are  supposed  to  state  the  date  of  harvesting,  the  name  of  the 
-rower,  the  name  of  the  consignee,  and  the  declaration  of  the  good  sanitary  condition 
of  the  district  in  which  the  potatoes  w^ere  grown,  with  special  reference  to  freedom 
from  blight,  dry  rot,  and  a  number  of  specified  diseases.  The  "  sanitary  certificate," 
in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the  Argentine  Government,  must  be  signed  by  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  must  contain  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  potatoes  are  free  from  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the 
"  sanitary  certificate  of  origin,"  the  quantities,  weights  and  marks  of  the  cases  con- 
taining the  potatoes,  the  steamer  in  which  they  are  to  be  loaded,  the  name  of  the 
consignee,  the  exporters'  representative  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  date 
of  shipment.  Both  of  these  certificates  must  be  vised  by  the  Argentine  Consul  in 
the  country  of  origin.  On  arrival  at  Buenos  Aires  or  other  Argentine  port,  the 
potatoes  are  inspected,  and  if  any  of  the  diseases  mentioned  are  discovered,  the 
consignment  must  be  reshipped  at  the  expense  of  the  interested  parties  within  a 
stated  period,  failing  which  it  is  destroyed  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities. 

Seed  potatoes  may,  however,  be  imported  without  inspection  on  arrival,  if  they 
are  accompanied  by  an  additional  certificate  signed  by  an  Argentine  official  inspector 
at  the  port  of  shipment.  The  regulation  which  permits  this  action  to  be  taken  arose 
out  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  local  importers  with  the  results  of  inspection  by  officials 
of  the  Government  of  the  country  of  origin;  it  frequently  happened  that  consign- 
ments of  potatoes  accompanied  by  the  two  certificates  above  mentioned  were  condemned 
by  Argentine  officials  on  reaching  this  country,  and  heavy  losses  were  incurred  by 
the  importers  on  this  account.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  Government  to  send 
an  Argentine  inspector  each  season  to  the  principal  exporting  countries,  the  cost 
to  be  defrayed  by  means  of  a  pro  rata  tax  levied  upon  each  box  or  case  of  potatoes 
imported.  This  arrangement  is  now  in  force  so  far  as  France  is  concerned  and  is 
reported  to  be  giving  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

FRENCH  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  TRADE 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  Canadian 
seed  potatoes  into  Argentina,  in  competition  with  those  of  French  origin,  become 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the  French  exporters  have  been  in  the  business  for  over 
fifty  years;  they  understood  it  thoroughly,  and  their  present  position  amounts  to  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  trade.  A  further  important  fact  is  that  the  expenses  of 
the  trip  of  an  Argentine  inspecting  official,  spread  over  the  total  of  a  season's  ship- 
ments, amount  to  a  very  small  sum  per  box,  whereas  a  similar  expense  incurred 
in  sending  an  inspector  to  Canada,  would  impose  a  prohibitive  overburden  on  small 
consignments.    It  is  also  stated  that  railway  freights  in  Canada,  added  to  shipping 
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charges  from  Canadian  ports,  are  much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  shipments  from 
Bordeaux  and  Le  Havre ;  in  addition  to  these  factors,  there  is  the  question  of  exchange 
to  be  taken  into  account,  which  at  present  favours  French  exporters,  and  reduces 
the  c.i.f.  cost  at  Buenos  Aires.  It  follows  therefore  that  until  there  is  a  sufficiently 
strong  demand  for  Canadian  seed  potatoes  to  induce  the  local  importers  to  petition 
the  Argentine  Government  to  send  an  inspector  to  the  Dominion,  Canadian  exporters 
will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  to  their  competitors.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  many  brands  of  Canadian  potatoes,  and  their  favourable 
reputation  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  vigorous  effort 
consistently  maintained  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  should  not  meet  with 
success. 

Seed  potatoes  enter  the  Argentine  Kepublic  free  of  duty,  and  the  following 
statement  shows  the  imports  for  the  years  1907  to  1915  and  1919-1920 : — 


Average  Average 

Country  of  origin                           Kilos  Kilos  1915 

1907-1911  1910-1914  Kilos 

France                                                  22,523,033  20,957,034  16,447,210 

Germany                                                 5,149,214  5,076,638  36,300 

Spain                                                      1,161,674  1,213,184  13,649,734 

United  States                                               35,794  485,992  10,622,541 

Italy                                                          991,292  1,297,322  182,610 

Other  countries                                     1,382,106  1,625,378  771,959 


31. 243. US  30,655,548  41,710,354 


1919,   2,202,820;   1920    (approximate),  1,878,000. 

No  details  of  countries  of  origin  are  available  for  the  years  1918  to  1920,  but  it 
is  understood  that  France  is  once  more  regaining  her  former  pre-eminence. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NORWAY 
The  Norwegian  Pulp  and  Paper  Market 

Christiania,  October  12,  1922. — The  Norwegian  export  market  for  mechanical 
pulp,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  Swedish  export  market  for  this  article,  is  very  brisk 
at  present,  and  business  is  being  done  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  as  compared  with 
what  has  been  for  some  good  time  past.  The  foreign  consumption  of  mechanical  pulp 
is  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  market  has  now  for  several  months  been  firm.  The 
market  for  chemical  has  undergone  no  particular  change  of  late,  while  for  bleached 
sulphite  there  are  constantly  a  great  many  inquiries,  and  the  price  is  firm  with  a 
rising  tendency.    Still  there  are  not  many  sales  made. 

The  paper  market  is  rather  weak  in  spite  of  there  being  a  great  many  oversea 
inquiries.  The  Indian  and  the  Far  Eastern  markets  are  at  present  dull,  but  South 
America  and  the  United  States  are  in  the  market  steadily.  Wrapping  paper  prices 
are  rising,  and  kraft  paper  also  is  rather  firm.  The  official  pulp  quotations  were 
on  October  4: — 


Prime  moist  spruce  pulp  Nor.  Kr.  103 

Prime  dry  spruce  pulp   "  "  210 

Sulphite,  bleached   "  "  530 

Sulphite,  unbleached,  easy  bleaching   "  "  350 

Sulphite,  unbleached,  strong   "  "  340 

Sulphate,  easy  bleaching   "  325 

Sulphate,  Kraftpulp   "  "  325 


The  exchange  on  dollars  on  the  same  date  was:  1  dollar  equal  to  Nor.  kroner  5-83. 

Large  Timber  Export  from  Norway  in  August 

Timber  exports  from  Norway  in  the  month  of  August  were  the  highest  on  record 
for  the  past  ten  years,  the  figures  being  101,974  cubic  metres  against  47,790  cubic 
metres  in  1921,  and  78,109  and  82,100  cubic  metres  in  1913  and  1912  respectively. 
The  prices  obtained  are  rather  low,  but  conditions  have  induced  the  exporters  to 
sell  without  awaiting  higher  prices. 
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Yield  of  the  Cod  Fisheries  of  Norway 

The  yield  of  the  cod  fisheries  of  Norway  has  this  year  been  considerably  better 
than  during  the  past  five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  for  1916  and 
previous  years  were  better  than  for  1922.  The  total  catch  for  1922  is  about  47-9 
million  against  39  million  in  1921  and  38-8  million  in  1920. 

The  production  of  codliver  oil  has  this  year  been  exceptionally  high,  and  indeed 
constitutes  a  record :  79,313  hectolitres  of  steamed  medicine  codliver  oil  as  against 
7. 388  hectolitres  in  1921.    Prices  for  codfish  have  ruled  higher  than  in  1921. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACT  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  October  2,  1922. — An  Act  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  repealing  the  different  provincial  acts  and  substi- 
tuting one  law  for  the  whole  Union.    Its  more  important  provisions,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  are  briefly  as  follows: — 

Goods  which  are  consigned  for  delivery  to  the  Union,  in  containers  marked  with 
a  specified  weight,  or  measure,  shall  not  be  permitted  by  the  customs  authorities  to 
cleared  for  entry,  unless  such  is  in  accordance  with  the  denominations  authorized 
by  the  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  Act,  a  sack  or  bag  shall  consist  of  or 
mean  such  stated  weight  of  that  commodity  or  those  goods  as  may  be  declared  by 
the  Governor  General  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette,  and  for  the  sale  of  wines, 
liquor,  paraffin,  petrol  and  other  liquids  and  semi-liquids,  containers  such  as  barrels, 
casks,  drums,  bottles,  demijohns  and  other  vessels  ordinarily  intended  as  measures 
shall  be  clearly  labelled  with  the  actual  liquid  contents  expressed  in  measures  of 
capacity  given  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Act;  except  that  where  beer,  wine  or 
any  other  intoxicating  liquor  is  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  quantities  of  one-sixth, 
one-twelfth,  or  one-twenty-fourth  of  a  gallon  in  bottles  the  capacity  of  which  is  one- 
sixth,  one-twelfth  or  one-twenty-fourth  of  a  gallon,  respectively,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  label  the  bottles  with  the  actual  liquid  contents. 

NET  WEIGHT  PROVISIONS 

The  net  weight  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers  of 
canned  or  preserved  goods.    This  section  of  the  Act  reads — 

"The  Governor  General  will  also  proclaim  a  date  after  which  no  person  shall 

(a)  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  any  goods  by  weights  unless  nett  weight;  or 

(»)  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  of  any  goods  so  sold  an 

invoice  or  delivery  note  which  does  not  contain  a  statement  of  the  nett 

weight  of  such  goods;  or 
(c)  sell  or  expose  for  sale  by  weight  any  goods  in  made-up  packages  or  vessels, 

unless  the  nett  weight  of  such  goods  be  clearly  and  legibly  marked  on  the 

outside  of  the  package  or  vessel." 

This  section,  however,  is  not  to  apply  to  goods  weighed  at  the  time  of  sale  and 
sold  by  the  net  weight  determined  by  such  weighing,  or  to  any  article  which  by 
reason  of  its'  being  subject  to  variation  in  weight  owing  to  climatic  influences,  La 
especially  exempted  by  regulation  from  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Every  article 
so  exempted,  when  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  shall  be  conspicuously  marked  on  the  cover 
or  package  in  which  it  is  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  with  the  words  "  weignt  not  guaran- 
teed." 
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For  the  purpose  of  complying  with  this  Act  and  its  regulations,  a  sack,  bag, 
bushel  or  other  dry  measure  of  any  commodity  or  goods  shall  consist  of  or  mean  such 
stated  weight  of  that  commodity  or  those  goods  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Governor 
General  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette,  and  for  the  sale  of  wines,  liquor,  paraffin, 
petrol,  and  other  liquids  and  semi-liquids  containers  such  as  barrels,  casks,  drums, 
bottles,  demijohns  and  other  vessels  ordinarily  intended  as  measured  shall  be  clearly 
labelled  with  the  actual  liquid  volume  expressed  in  the  measures  of  capacity  fixed  by 
the  Act. 

The  standard  pound  weight  for  the  Union  shall  be  the  Imperial  Standard 
pound;  the  Standard  yard,  the  Imperial  standard  yard;  and  the  Standard  gallon,  the 
Imperial  standard  gallon.  The  denominations  in  avoirdupois  permitted  are  from 
half-dram,  in  multiples  of  two,  to  twenty  pounds,  then  50-pounds,  1-cwt.,  and  tons. 
1-oz.  (avoirdupois)  —  437-5  grains  =  28-3495  grams.  1-cental  or  ew-t.  =  100  lbs. 
The  ton  shall  weigh  2,000  lbs.    One  ounce,  Troy  =  480  grains  =  31-1035  grams. 

For  the  sale  of  liquid  in  bottles,  denominations  of  ^4,  Vi2,  and  h,  gallon  upwards 
may  be  used.  Other  measures  are  the  customary  liquid  measures  from  I  gill, 
upwards  to  gallons. 

Customary  multiples  and  parts  of  the  yard,  the  foot,  the  inch,  the  metre,  the 
Cape  foot  and  Cape  rood,  may  be  used  for  length  measurements.  The  Cape  foot  is 
0-3148581  metre. 

TRADE  OF  CANADA  WITH  SWITZERLAND 

Dr.  Carl  P.  Huebscher,  Swiss  Consul  General  in  Canada,  writes  as  follows  on 
the  trade  between  Canada  and  Switzerland: — 

"  Canada  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  main  supplier  of  foodstuffs  to  the  Swiss 
Republic,  with  the  result  that  the  balance  of  the  Swiss-Canadian  trade  is  now  in 
favour  of  Canada.  While  Switzerland  exported  to  Canada,  during  1921,  goods  for 
a  value  of  $8,700,000,  Canada  exported  to  Switzerland,  wheat,  oats,  sugar,  chilled 
meat,  canned  fish,  live  stock,  and  mica  for  a  value  of  about  $8,800,000. 

"  If  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact,  now  officially  acknowledged,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  wheat,  with  a  value  of  38  million  dollars,  shipped  during  1921  from 
the  United  States  to  Switzerland,  is  really  of  Canadian  origin,  Canada  will  hold  the 
sixth  rank  as  import  country  into  Switzerland,  after  the  United  States,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  England.  According  to  official  statistics  it  holds,  however,  the 
fourteenth  place,  because  those  heavy  shipments  of  Canadian  grain  still  remain 
credited  to  the  United  States. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first  six  months 
1922,  Canada  exported  more  wheat  to  Switzerland  than  the  United  States,  while  the 
latter  had  been  its  main  wheat  supplier  since  the  war.  During  the  first  h-alf  year 
1922  the  total  Canadian  exportation  to  Switzerland  was  valued  at  about  $4,500,000, 
namely:  wheat  for  $3,700,000  and  oats  for  $500,000,  sugar  for  $300,000,  live  stock 
for  $100,000,  also  canned  fish,  mica,  asbestos,  etc. 

"  Switzerland  exported  to  Canada,  during  the  same  six  months,  goods  for  a 
value  of  4  million  dollars,  mainly  silk  goods,  cotton  fabrics,  embroideries,  laces,  voils, 
curtains,  gloves  and  other  textiles;  furthermore,  chocolate,  cheese,  straw  goods, 
watches  and  watch  movements,  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  chemical 
products,  aniline  colours,  electric  bulbs,  etc. 

"  According  to  present  indications  it  would  appear  certain  that  the  trade  balance 
of  the  commercial  exchange  between  the  two  countries  will  again  be  in  favour  of 
Canada  this  year." 
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SPOILAGE  OF  CANNED  MEAT  AND  FISH 

Though  relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  marketed,  the  total  amount 
of  canned  foodstuffs  lost  through  spoilage  is  very  considerable,  says  the  British  Board 
Journal,  From  every  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  this  wastage  should 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  The  loss  due  to  mechanical  causes,  such  as 
defective  canning,  packing,  and  handling,  can  be  eliminated  by  the  exercise  of  due 
care  al  each  stage,  but  much  scientific  work  is  required  before  the  loss  caused  by  bac- 
terial contamination  can  be  reduced.  The  organisms  causing  spoilage  must  be  identi- 
fied, the  modes  in  which  they  are  introduced  into  the  food  must  be  known,  the 
conditions  necessary  for  their  growth  must  be  elucidated,  and  finally  the  efficiency 
of  the  Bterlization  processes  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  actual  bacteria  found 
both  before  and  after  sterilization.  Investigations  of  this  nature  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Food  Investigation  Board  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research,  and  the  results  are  described  in  a  report  recently  issued  by  the 
department. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  344  samples  of  canned  meat  and  fish  (including- 
dacea)  of  different  kinds  and  from  various  sources  were  examined.  In  every 
case  the  findings  have  been  very  carefully  compared  with  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  unopened  tin,  with  direct  microscopic  examination  of  the  food,  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  a  partial  chemical  examination. 

Inspection  of  seventy-six  shop  samples,  the  contents  of  which  were  perfectly 
sound,  has  indicated  (a)  that  the  absence  of  bacteria  is  not  in  itself  a  reliable  test 
of  soundness,  and  that  samples  cannot  justifiably  be  condemned  merely  because  they 
are  not  sterile,  and  (b)  that  unsoundness  in  tins  is  not  solely  or  even  usually  due  to 
outside  contamination,  but  that  canned  food  may  become  decomposed  and  unmarket- 
able not  because  outside  bacteria  gain  access,  but  because  the  conditions  within  the 
tin  have  become  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  bacteria  already  present  to 
multiply  and  decompose  the  food. 

A  general  review  of  the  results  shows  that  the  prevailing  opinion  that  canned 
goods  become  unsound  according  as  to  whether  they  do  or  do  not  contain  bacilli  of 
the  decomposing  type  cannot  be  maintained.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
foods  become  unsound  are  very  complex,  and  include  among  the  determining  factors 
(a)  the  extent  of  the  bacterial  contamination,  (6)  the  type  of  bacterial  contamina- 
tion, (c)  the  efficiency  of  the  "processing"  carried  out,  (d)  access  of  air  to  the  tins, 
and  (e)  the  temperature  environment  of  the  samples.  The  practical  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  work  are  that  packers  who  wish  to  ensure  the  absence,  or  at  least 
a  minimum,  of  spoilage  are  advised  to  obtain  their  food  products  as  fresh  as  prac- 
ticable, to  can  them  as  speedily  as  possible  under  conditions  of  great  cleanliness,  to 
treat  their  products  so  as  to  ensure  a  vacuum  in  the  cans,  to  employ  the  right  "  pro- 
cessing" temperatures,  and  by  the  use  of  good  quality  tinplate  and  efficient  tin- 
closing  methods  to  avoid  cases  of  leakage,  and  maintain  the  vacuum  obtained. 

HOW  NOT  TO  ADVERTISE 

Quite  recently  the  manufacturers  of  a  largely  advertised  British  soap  (writes 
a  friend  in  Barcelona  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial) 
arranged  with  leading  stores  for  entire  windows  to  display  their  goods.  The  packets 
of  soap  attracted  considerable  attention,  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  crowds  eagerly 
examined  the  novelty.  At  the  back  of  the  goods  were  large  advertisements  of  the 
peculiar  merits  of  the  soap,  but  all  printed  in  English.  Not  one  in  the  crowd  knew 
a  word  of  English,  and  the  product  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Some  proclaimed  it 
a  new  edible  (it  was  in  powdered  form),  others  an  effervescing  drink,  whilst  an  elder iy 
lady  who  looked  and  posed  as  an  authority  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  as  a  splendid 
cure  for  rheumatism.    Sales  have  not  been  up  to  expectations. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Notice  to  Stationers  and  Others  Selling  Invoice  Forms,  etc. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  issued  several  leaflets  dealing  with  the  invoice  requirements  and  consular  regu- 
lations of  other  countries.  It  is  quite  practicable  in  many  instances  for  exporting 
firms  to  print  their  own  invoice  forms  and  necessary  accompanying  declarations 
from  the  information  given  in  these  leaflets.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  an 
exporter  would  find  it  more  convenient  to  purchase  a  number  of  blank  forms 
already  printed.  Consequently,  requests  are  sometimes  received  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  for  advice  as  to  where  copies  of  blank  forms  for  actual  use  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  desired  to  assist  firms  making  inquiries  of  this  kind,  and  in 
particular  to  inform  them  of  the  nearest  sources  of  supply  for  the  forms  they  require. 
Stationers  and  others  therefore  who  are  offering  for  sale  any  of  the  forms  in 
question  are  invited  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  specifying  the  form  or  forms  they  are  in  a  position 
to  furnish.    In  doing  so,  quote  file  No.  24872. 

Australian  Customs  Decisions 

C.  HartletTj  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioners 

Melbourne,  September  19,  1922. — Under  recent  by-laws  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Customs,  the  following  are  added  to  the  list  of  material  and  articles 
which  may  be  imported  into  Australia  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  if  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  specified  goods,  or  for  specified  purposes  within  the  Commonwealth: — 

MATERIAL  AND  MINOR  ARTICLES  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 

GOODS  WITHIN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

(Provided  security  is  given  by  the  owner  that  such  will  be  used  for  that  purpose 
only,  and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector 
within  six  months,  or  such  further  time  as  the  Collector  may  allow,  after  delivery 
by  the  Customs.) 

Rod,  steel,  bright  round  for  use  in  manufacture  of  tuning  pins  for  pianos. 

Engines  for  use  in  manufacture  of  motor  cycles. 

Bands,  spring  steel,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  jewel  cases. 

Barium  chloride,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

Converters,  rotary,  and  motors,  synchronous,  to  be  incorporated  in  X-Ray  apparatus  manufac- 
tured within  the  Commonwealth. 
Motor  mechanisms  (spring),  for  use  in  manufacture  of  fire  alarms. 
Whiting,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  rubber. 

Oil,  fusel,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  Amyl  acetate  in  production  of  fancy  leathers. 
Chain,  metal  driving  (roller  pattern)  with  or  without  angle  pieces  attached,  for  use  in  manu- 
facture of  travelling  ovens. 
Cord,  for  use  in  manufatcure  of  suspenders. 
Timber,  greenheart,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  fishing  rods. 
Tragasol,  a  vegetable  mucilage,  for  use  in  tanning  hides. 
Ceresine  and  paraffin,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  polishes. 

Blading,  reaction,  strip,  caulking,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  steam  turbines. 
Flour,  sago,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  cordage. 

Wire,  plough  steel,  double  galvanized,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  aluminium  steel-cored  cable. 
MACHINES,  MACHINE   TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES 

(But  not  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  if  any, 
when  not  integral  parts  of  the  exempt  machines.) 

Batteries,  primary,  and  parts  thereof,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  electrical  relays  in  electrical 
power  stations. 

Lightning  arresters,  22,000-volt  oxide  film,  3-phase  outdoor  type,  complete  with  cutout  fuses, 

hook  and  testing  stick. 
Blocking  machines,  straw  hat. 
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Covering,  roller,  drawing  machine,  used  In  manufacture  of  textiles. 
Engines,  traction  of  all  kinds. 

[ndicators,  pressure  volume,  for  use  with  cupola  furnace  in  manufacture  of  cast-iron. 
Tire  (fabric)  building  machines,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  rubber  tires. 
Wire  fence  (fabric)  making  machine. 
Circular  dial,  for  use  in  wool  scouring. 

Chain,  welded  short  linked  black  iron  %eth  inch  diameter,  and  stud  linked  cable,  for  mooring 
and  anchoring  purposes,  provided  a  certificate  is  produced  that  it  has  withstood  a  test 
equivalent  to  the  Admiralty  proof  strain. 

Fleshing  machines  (tanners). 

lieeorders.  CO. 2.  chemical  ( Simmance's) . 

Sawing  machines    log  band  sawing  and  log  band  re-sawing  machines  with  wheels  of  any  size, 

but  not  carriage  and  log  handling  gear  used  with  same. 
Turbo  alternators,  1.2,500  k.w.  for  production  and  distribution  of  electricity  from  brown  coal. 
Hoists,  hog-wheel  and  gear  portion  only. 

Lithotex  plant,  a  now  process  used  in  connection  with  lithographic  printing,  consisting  of  pro- 
jector and  step,  repeat  machine,  and  printing  down  machine. 
Cutting  and  re-winding  machine  for  use  in  manufacture  of  corsets. 

The  above  specified  minor  articles,  machines,  tools,  etc.,  are  now  admitted  (for 
the  purposes  specified)  free  of  duty  if  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  from  any  other  country. 


The  Australian  Trade  Descriptions  Act 

From  the  leaflet  mentioned  in  Commercial  Intelligence,  Journal  No.  977  (October 
21,  1922,  page  680),  on  Australian  regulations  affecting  marks  and  labels,  the  follow- 
ing commerce  regulations  are  quoted  under  Part  II — Trade  Descriptions  of  Imports: — 

Peg.  5. — The  importation  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the  next  succeeding  regulation 
is  prohibited  unless  there  is  applied  to  such  goods  a  trade  description  in 
accordance  with  this  Part. 

Reg.  6. — The  goods  to  which  the  foregoing  regulation  applies  are  as  follows: — 

Inter  alia,  (a)  Articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  or  used  in  the 
manufacture  or  preparation  of  articles  used  for  food  or 
drink  by  man; 

(L)  Medicines  for  medicinal  preparations  for  internal  or  exter- 
nal use. 

Reg.  7. — The  trade  description  to  be  applied  in  accordance  with  this  part  shall  comply 
with  the  following  provisions: — 

(a)  It  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  principal  label  or  brand  affixed  in  a 

prominent  position  and  in  as  permanent  a  manner  as  practicable 
to  the  goods,  or  where  affixture  to  the  goods  is  impracticable,  to  the 
coverings  containing  the  goods;  and 

(b)  It  shall  contain  in  prominent  and  legible  characters  a  true  description 

of  the  goods,  and  the  name  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  the 
goods  were  made  or  produced;  and 

(c)  In  cases  where  any  weight  or  quantity  is  set  out,   it   shall  specify 

whether  the  weight  or  quantity  so  set  out  is  gross  or  net. 

Another  regulation  relates  particularly  to  the  trade  description  which  should  be 
applied  to  infants'  foods,  medicines,  medicinal  preparations,  liniments,  antitoxin 
serum  or  other  biological  preparations.  For  detailed  information  on  these  regula- 
tions interested  firms  are  invited  to  make  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  (See  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  853,  June  7,  1920,  pages 
1227-1234,  for  information  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions) 
Act  of  Australia.) 
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Changes  in  Japanese  Tariff 

The  New  York  Commercial  of  October  26,  1922,  announces  that  according  to  a 
cabled  despatch  from  Commercial  Attache  Abbott,  Tokio,  received  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  (Washington),  Japanese  import  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  have 
been  increased,  while  the  duty  on  certain  types  of  lumber  has  been  decreased,  the 
changes  being  effective  November  1.  It  is  stated  that  the  former  import  duty  on  rice 
has  been  restored,  and  that  a  revision  of  the  duties  on  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics, 
kerosene,  and  paper,  is  under  consideration. 

United  States  Tariff  on  Lumber,  Planed,  and  Tongued  and  Grooved 

With  reference  to  the  provision  in  the  new  United  States  tariff  for  imposing 
duty  on  "  lumber,  planed  on  one  or  more  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,"  attention 
is  directed  to  the  wording  of  footnote  (I)  on  page  524  of  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  974,  September  30,  1922.  In  this  footnote  the  word  "export,"  which 
occurs  twice,  should  in  each  case  read  "  import."  See  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  ~No.  977,  October  21,  1922,  page  681,  for  the  correct  terms  of  the  provision 
in  question. 

United  States  Duty  on  Canadian  Cement 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative  in  Washington  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  of  Canada,  has  forwarded  copy  of  a  telegraphic  message  sent  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  to  Collectors  of  Customs,  reading  as 
follows : — 

"  You  are  hereby  instructed  to  assess  duty  on  cement  under  paragraph 
1543  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  when  imported  from  Canada,  at  rate  of  eight 
cents  per  100  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  package  to  be  included  in  the  weight 
for  duty."    (Paragraph  290  of  Canadian  tariff.) 

As  indicated  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  'So.  974,  September  30,  1922, 
page  523,  cement  is  free  under  the  new  United  States  tariff  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  It 
is  provided,  however,  that  if  a  country  imposes  a  duty  on  the  cement  in  question 
imported  from  the  United  States,  an  equal  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  such  cement 
coming  into  the  United  States  from  such  country.  The  rate  quoted  is  that  of  the 
Canadian  tariff. 

Swiss  Import  Restrictions 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clark 

Milan,  October  11,  1922. — To  prevent  the  swamping  of  the  Swiss  market  with 
goods  exported  by  countries  with  a  depreciated  currency,  a  long  list  of  commodities 
can  only  be  imported  into  Switzerland  by  special  Government  permit.  This  list  is 
on  file  at  the  offices  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  and 
may  be  consulted  on  application. 

With  reference  to  this  list,  however,  the  writer  is  informed  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Public  Economy  that  goods  arriving  from 
countries  with  currency  not  over  much  depreciated  are  virtually  submitted  to  no 
import  restriction.  It  is  only  those  goods  arriving  in  Switzerland,  which  are 
prefaced  in  the  list  just  referred  to  by*  no  qualifying  sign,  that  are  subject  to  an 
import  permit  whether  arriving  via  France,  Italy,  Germany  or  Austria.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  such  commodities  are  not  many  in  number.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  with  the  demand  to  clear  goods  at  the  Swiss  Customs  imported  from 
countries  (among  which  is  Canada)  where  exchange  is  not  seriously  depreciated, 
the  origin  of  such  goods  must  be  proven.  In  this  connection  the  writer  is  informed 
officially  that  the  origin  of  Canadian  goods  imported  into  Switzerland  is  sufficiently 
proven  by  the  presentation  of  the  original  invoice  form  accompanying  any  Canadian 
shipment. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
NOVEMBER  7,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  November  7.  Those  for  the  week  ending  October  31  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Oct.  31 

Nov.  7 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

1 . 00 

$4.86 

$4.4462 

$4.4522 

1 . 

.193 

.  0705 

.0626 

1  • 

.193 

.0414 

.0419 

.  Florin 

1  • 

.402 

.3905 

.3905 

1  • 

.193 

.0655 

.0570 

1  • 

.193 

.1527 

.1516 

*  • 

1 . 08 

.  0649 

.  0562 

1  • 

.193 

.1804 

.1822 

*■  • 

.238 

.  0002 

.0001 

1  • 

.193 

.  0204 

.0169 

*  • 

.  268 

.1815 

.1863 

.268 

.2676 

.2678 

.268 

.2020 

.  2017 

*  • 

.498 

.4830 

.4832 

.    .  .R. 

*  • 

2  s. 

.  2909 

.2935 

United  States.  .  . 

..  ..$ 

*  • 

$1 . 00 

.  9988 

.  9993 

Mexico  

..  ..$ 

.4831 

.4865 

.  .  Pes. 

.424 

.3594 

.3607 

.324 

.1148 

.1161 

Roumania  

,  Lei 

.193 

.  .   .  .£ 

4.86 

4.4599 

4.4572 

..  ..$ 

1. 

Barbados  

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.9299-. 9318 

.9294-. 9 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

St.  Vincent.  .    . . 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

Shanghai,  China. 

.  .  Tael 

.708 

.7520 

.7400 

Batavia,  Java  ..Guilder 

.402 

.3807 

.3835 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.567 

.5192 

.5221 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/''  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

620.  Flour. — A  Straits  Settlements  import  house  is  interested  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  Canadian  flour,  together  with  samples.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Penang. 

621.  Oats. — A  British  army  contractor  desires  800  (long)  tons  oats  No.  2  white; 
delivery  over  a  period  of  six  months.    Quotations  required;  and  also  for  other  grades 

of  oats. 
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622.  Oatmeal. — C.i.f.  prices  on  Canadian  oatmeal  are  desired  by  an  Ipoh,  Feder- 
ated Malay  States,  importer. 

623.  Soda  biscuits. — A  firm  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  are  desirous  of  doing 
business  on  a  strictly  commission  basis  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soda  biscuits 
put  up  in  3-pound  tins  and  hermetically  sealed. 

624.  Linseed. — A  large  Belgian  oil-crushing  mill,  established  in  1904,  desire 
prices  on  linseed  and  linseed  cakes. 

625.  Condensed  milk. — A  Penang  (Straits  Settlements)  import  house,  covering 
northern  portion  of  Malay  Peninsula,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
sweetened  and  unsweetened  milk. 

626.  Butter,  cheese,  canned  vegetables. — A  firm  of  Antwerp  importers  desire 
offers  of  butter,  cheese,  canned  vegetables,  fruits,  lobster,  salmon,  lard,  meat  and 
bologna  sausage. 

627.  Lager  beer. — An  enterprising  import  house  in  the  Straits  Settlements  desire 
an  agency  for  a  good  Canadian-made  lager  beer. 

628.  Canned  salmon  and  herrings. — A  departmental  store  in  one  of  the  leading 
towns  in  British  Malaya  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Penang,  on  all  varieties  canned 
salmon  and  herrings  in  tomato  sauce. 

629.  Canned  fish. — A  Penang  distributing  house  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  on  canned 
pilchards  in  tomato  sauce,  for  which  a  growing  market  exists. 

630.  Salmon. — Best  c.i.f.  prices  of  new  pack  chum  salmon  are  desired  by  a 
Straits  Settlements  import  house. 

Miscellaneous 

631.  Blankets  and  rugs. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Johannesburg  are 
making  enquiry  for  blankets  for  the  cheap  native  trade.  There  is  a  big  sale  in  South 
Africa  of  blankets  such  as  white  cotton  waste,  with  fancy  headings,  in  various 
weights  and  sizes,  also  jaspe  and  jacquard  cotton  blankets.  There  is  also  the  brown 
and  steel  grey  army  blanket,  medium  quality.  A  class  of  blanket  or  rug  for  which 
there  is  a  big  demand  is  the  fancy  lustre  rug,  with  bound  edges,  various  coloured 
designs.  Manufacturers  are  requested  to  send  swatches  of  what  they  produce,  together 
with  quotations. 

632.  Hosiery. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives,  with  established  offices 
in  various  centres  of  South  Africa,  are  making  enquiry  for  the  agency  of  Canadian 
hosiery,  ladies'  silk,  art  silk,  cotton,  lisle  and  cashmere;  also  children's  half  hose. 
Big  business  guaranteed  if  the  line  is  competitive. 

633.  Wooden  handles. — A  reputable  Scottish  firm  desire  quotations  on  the  follow- 
ing: 5,000  turned  ash  shovel  stems,  28  in.  long  by  1|  in.  diameter  tapered;  5,000 
hilts  to  suit  above  (mortised  through) ;  1,000  ash  D  shovel  handles,  28  in.  by  l£  in., 
diameter  tapered.  Samples  and  quotations  for  the  following  also  desired  in  ash  and 
also  rock  maple:  42-in.  navvy  (pick)  handles;  18-inch  and  21-in.  shovel  handles  for 
miners;  14-in.,  16-in.,  18-in.,  32-in.,  34-in.  and  36-in.  hammer  shafts.  Prices  c.i.f. 
Glasgow  in  all  cases. 

634.  Lamps. — Canadian  makers  of  indoor  and  hurricane  lamps,  of  medium 
quality,  are  invited  to  send  quotations  to  a  Federated  Malay  States  import  house. 
Quote  c.i.f.  Penang  or  Port  Swettenham. 

635.  Ship  repairs. — A  Straits  Settlements  importer  of  everything  required  for 
ship  repairs  and  replacements  invited,  prices  c.i.f.  Penang  from  Canadian  suppliers. 

636.  Hair  belting. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  hair  belting  are  invited  to  quote 
c.i.f.  Penang  by  a  mining  supply  house  in  the  Malayan  tin-mining  area. 

637.  Light  rails. — Quotations,  c.i.f.  Penang  or  Port  Swettenham,  desired  on  14- 
pound  rails  by  a  large  Federated  Malay  States  engineering  firm. 

638.  Spruce. — A  Louvain  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  desires  quo- 
tations on  aeroplane  spruce  in  sizes  4  in.  by  4  in.,  6  in.  by  4  in.,  8  in.  by  4  in.,  in  car- 
load lots. 
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639.  Water  wheels. — A  firm  controlling  several  mines  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  would  like  to  secure  particulars  and  prices  of  watersheds  similar  to,  or 
which  compare  in  results  with,  the  "  Pclton  "  pattern. 

640.  Acetic  acid.  A  Large  import  house  in  the  mining  district  of  British  Malaya 
desire  immediate  price  on  99  per  cent  pure  acetic  acid  in  44-gallon  demijohns.  Price 
to  be  c.i.f.  Penang.  Present  capacity  1,000  jars  per  month,  which  can  be  doubled  if 
price  is  right. 

641.  Acetic  acid. — A  Penang  import  house,  dealing  in  large  quantities  of  acetic 
acid,  asks  best  Canadian  prices  on  acetic  acid  which  must  be  c.i.f. 

till'.  Calcium  carbide. — Prices  (c.i.f.  Penang)  and  agency  terms  required  by  an 
enterprising  Chinese  firm  already  dealing  with  Canadian  houses;  minimum  of  50 
drums  monthly. 

643.  Electrical  machinery. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery, 
which  will  stand  a  continuous  temperature  of  85°,  are  invited  to  send  catalogues  and 
export  c.i.f.  prices  to  a  large  mines  supply  house  in  British  Malaya. 

044.  Motor  specialties. — A  Straits  Settlements  importer  of  automobiles  is  open 
to  consider  taking  up  any  good  motor  specialties,  with  the  exception  of  tires. 

645.  Automobile  agency. — A  Chinese  importer  in  the  Straits  Settlements  would 
like  to  negotiate  an  agency  for  a  Canadian-made  automobile. 

646.  Steel. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  rods,  bars,  angles,  etc.,  are 
invited  to  send  c.i.f.  prices  Penang,  to  a  large  buyer  there. 

647.  Iron  sheets  (corrugated). — A  Singapore  and  Penang  importer,  using  quan- 
tities of  corrugated  iron  sheets,  chiefly  31  gauge,  6,  7  and  8  feet,  requires  Canadian 
quotations  on  quantities. 

64S.  Steel  sheets. — A  British  Malayan  buyer  of  plain  steel  sheets  requires  prices 
c.i.f.  Penang,  on  28  gauge  8  feet  by  3  feet,  and  26  gauge  and  31  gauge  sheets. 

649.  Wire  nails. — Quotations  are  invited  c.i.f.  Penang,  on  lf-inch  13  gauge  to 
6-inch  3  gauge  wire  nails  by  an  Ipoh  Federated  Malay  States  import  house. 

650.  Wire  nails. — A  Federated  Malay  States  importer  of  wire  nails  in  large 
quantities  desires  c.i.f.  prices  on  1^-inch  to  6-inch  in  56-pound  or  110-pound  kegs. 
Quotations  required  from  2  tons  upward. 

651.  Wire  nails. — An  extensive  import  house,  supplying  a  large  area  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States,  desire  quotations,  c.i.f.  Penang  and 
Singapore,  on  wire  nails  np  to  6  inches. 

652.  Iron  piping. — Quotations  on  galvanized  and  wrought  iron  piping,  f-inch, 
l-|-inch,  1^-inch,  2-inch  and  2|-inch  are  asked  by  a  Malayan  importer.  A  competitive 
price  can  secure  large  orders. 

653.  Enamelware. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  are 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  domestic  enamelware,  with 
a  view  to  fixing  up  an  agency.  Correspondence,  with  catalogues,  prices,  and  full 
particulars  requested. 

654.  Hardware  and  household  utensils. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  manufacturers' 
agents,  with  offices  in  all  the  coast  towns,  are  interested  in  an  agency  for  Canadian- 
made  hardware  and  household  utensils.  Correspondence  with  prices  and  full  data 
requested. 

655.  Round  clothes  pegs,  coathangers,  etc. — A  firm  in  London,  England,  wish 
to  purchase  outright  round  clothes  pegs,  coathangers,  broom  handles  and  tea  trays. 

656.  Bentwood  chairs. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  with 
several  branch  offices,  are  inquiring  for  a  Canadian  agency  for  bentwood  chairs. 

657.  Leather  substitutes. — A  well-known  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  are 
anxious  to  conclude  arrangements  to  represent  a  house  manufacturing  leather  cloth 
suitable  for  the  furniture  and  automobile  trades. 

658.  Box  shooks. — A  well  connected  firm  of  South  African  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives desire  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  box  shook  mill.  Prices  must  be 
competitive  with  the  Baltic. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  POUTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  17;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  18;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22;  Ansonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23;  Cornishman,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24. 

To  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18;  Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports. 
Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Canadhm  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22; 
Vitellia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  25;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,.  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Corinaldo,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  17 ;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  18;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Gracia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  21;  Comino,  Furness  Line, 
Nov.  25. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lahonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18;  Cabotia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov. 
22;  Cornishman,  WThite  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Turcoman,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Dec.  9 ;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  14; 
Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21;  Manchester  Brigade,  Fur- 
ness, Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nov.  25. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  18;  Cairnvalona, 
Thomson  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  18; 
Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  London  and  Havre. — Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Hastings  County, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  19;  Deuel,  Eogers 
and  Webb  Line,  Nov.  21;  Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. — Halizones,  Houston  Lines, 
Nov.  19. 

To  Havre -Rotterdam. — Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  15;  Hoerda, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Havre-Hamburg. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  20;  Lisgar  County, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  25. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Lord  Dufferin, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18 ;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.L). — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  16. 

To  India,  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman  and  Bucknalls  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd., 
November. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Canada.  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  19;  Cornishman, 
White  Star- Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton.— Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Nov.  14j  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  9. 
To  Glasgow   and  Liverpool. — Tunisian,   Canadian  Pacific   Steamships,  Ltd., 
Dec.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm^  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  12;  Mont- 
clare,  Canadian  Pacific* Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
Bhips,  Ltd.,  Dec.  9;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  London. — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  9. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown,  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 
To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  3;  Megantic,  White 
-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  10;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 
To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 
To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.'s  ships,  Nov.  24,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  November. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East 
Asiatic  Co.,  early  November. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  24;  Makura,  Canadian -Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  22„ 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  end  November. 

To  Yokohama,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  30. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Nov.  17. 

To  Manchester. — Hovnch  Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Nov.  14;  Carlton 
Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Dec.  23. 

To  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttleton,  and  Sydney. — Waimarino,  Canadian-Austra- 
lian Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  5. 

To  Liverpool  and  London. — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  early  November. 

To  LrvERPOOL  and  Manchester. — Logician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  late  November. 

To  London. — Chancellor,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Dec.  10. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1321,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRAD 

Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  BarrS,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke.  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Mill  in,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Issued  Every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 


Ottawa  Saturday,  November  18,  1922  No.  981 


"  TRADING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SCANDINAVIA " 

The  series  of  reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston  on  Trading 
Opportunities  in  Scandinavia,  part  of  which  has  been  already  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  has  now  been  re-issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  is 
available  for  distribution. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  special  investigation  of  Canadian  trade  opportuni- 
ties in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year. 
Those  sections  on  the  market  for  special  commodities  in  the  supply  of  which  Canadian 
firms  should  be  able  to  compete,  and  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  have  been  reprinted.  In  addition,  a  number  of  chapters  are  now 
first  published.  These  include  Area  and  Population,  Economic  Conditions,  Currency, 
Weights  and  Measures,  Natural  Eesources  (Agriculture,  Fisheries,  Mining,  Water 
Powers  and  Fuel),  Transportation,  Industries,  Finance,  Cost  of  Living,  Labour 
Conditions  and  Trade  Pointers.  As  the  number  printed  of  this  pamphlet  is  strictly 
limited  and  it  is  not  available  except  on  special  application,  in  order  to  save  disap- 
pointment, readers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  who  desire  to  receive 
copies  are  asked  to  make  immediate  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa.  The  issue  will  be  sent  post  free  to  addresses  in  Canada 
and  a  charge  of  thirty-five  cents  per  copy  to  addresses  outside  the  Dominion,  pay- 
ment for  which  should  be  made  in  postal  notes,  money  orders,  Canadian  currency, 
or  cheques  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

PRELIMINARY  CROP  RETURNS  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  November  3,  1922. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to-day  issues  the 
following  tabular  statement  of  the  cereal  and  hay  crops  of  England  and  Wales  for 


1922 :— 

Estimated  Average 

Estimated                                                              Yield  of  the 
Crops                                    Total  Produce.                        Acreage                   per  Acre.   Ten  Yrs. 

1922               1921            1922               1921  1922       1921  1912-21 

Qrs.              Qrs.           Acres            Acres  Bush.    Bush.  Bush. 

Wheat                              7,649,000        8,722,000  1,966,826  1,975,979        31.1        35-3  30.7 

Barley                               5,060,000        5,309,000  1,363,812  1,435,575        29-7        29.6  30.9 

Oats                                 9,281,000      10,033,000  2,157,172  2,147,594        34.4        37-4  38-3 

Mixed  corn   .  .'    ..    ..        509,000  570,000  123,823  134,898        32.9  33-8 

Beans                                  839,000           778,000           272,068           237,174        24  7        26  2  27-3 

Peas                                    261,000           313,000           122,717           105,699        17-0        23.7  24-7 

Tons.             Tons.             Tons.             Tons.  Cwts.     Cwts.  Cwts. 

Seeds'  hay                       1,732,000        2,144,000  1,527,646  1,757,536        22-7        24.4  28-4 

Meadow  hay                   4,068,000        3,195,000  4,413,118  4,052,450        18  4        15.8  21-5 


As  was  to  be  anticipated,  the  grain  crops  of  this  year  are  generally  less  favour- 
able than  those  of  1921,  both  as  regards  yield  per  acre  and  condition  and  quality  of 
the  grain,  and  the  cause  was  mainly  the  prolonged  spring  drought,  although  the  cold 
wet  summer  also  had  a  bad  effect. 

It  is  stated  that  wheat  is  the  only  grain  crop  to  give  over  an  average  yield,  that 
of  31-1  bushels  per  acre  being  nearly  half  a  bushel  above  the  ten  years*  average,  but 
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more  than  4  bushels  below  the  record  crop  of  1921.  The  total  production  (7,649,000 
quarters)  is  700*000  quarters  greater  than  the  pre-war  average.  Barley  generally  is 
much  discoloured,  and  the  yield,  apart  from  1915,  is  the  smallest  since  official  returns 
were  first  collected,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Winter  oats  are  generally  fairly  satis- 
factory,  but  spring  oats  are  of  inferior  quality,  the  grain  being  very  light.  The 
average  yield  of  34-4  bushels  per  acre  is  4  bushels  below  the  ten  years'  average.  While 
the  production  of  beans  was  greater,  this  was  due  to  increased  acreage,  and  the  yield 
per  acre  is  below  average.  Teas  are  stated  to  be  the  worst  crop  on  record,  and  72 
bushels  below  the  ten-year  average  and  If  less  than  the  previous  poor  record. 

The  growth  of  hay  was  retarded  by  the  cold,  dry  spring,  and  much  of  the  seeds 
hay  was  a  thin  plant  consequent  upon  the  1921  drought,  with  the  result  that  hay  crops 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  total  crop  of  seeds  hay  (which  includes  clover,  sainfoin 
and  grasses  under  rotation)  amounted  to  1,732,000  tons,  which  is  the  smallest  produc- 
tion since  1893.  Meadow  hay  (from  permanent  grass)  yielded  better  than  last  year, 
and  this,  together  with  the  increased  acreage,  accounts  for  the  advance  of  870,000 
tons  in  total  production.  The  total  quantity  of  hay,  both  seeds  and  meadow,  is  about 
5,800,000  tons,  or  460,000  tons  more  than  in  1921,  but  still  some  1,500,000  tons  below 
the  ten  years'  average. 


HONEY  REQUIREMENTS   OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  November  3,  1922. — Although  the  possibilities  of  marketing  Canadian 
honey  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  the  subject  of  occasional  inquiry,  very  little 
business  has  ever  been  done. 

Recently,  interest  in  the  trade  seems  to  have  revived,  because  not  only  is  a 
representative  of  the  Government  of  Quebec  undertaking  a  campaign  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  with  the  object  of  finding  a  permanent  outlet  for  the 
surplus  products  of  the  province,  but  both  the  Governments  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
made  considerable  displays  of  their  honey  at  this  year's  Dairy  Show  in  London, 
which  has  just  been  held.  For  this  reason  it  seems  useful  to  furnish  a  few  notes 
about  the  honey  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  very  considerable  production  of  honey  in  the  United 
Kingdom  itself,  the  circumstances  attending  the  trade  in  which  are  quite  different 
from  those  affecting  the  imported  honey. 

According  to  the  official  trade  returns,  the  average  quantity  of  honey  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  ten  years  approximates  30,000  cwts. 
annually,  ignoring  the  year  1919,  when  exceptional  supplies  came  in  under  war 
conditions. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1920, 
honey  is  received  from  a  large  number  of  countries: — 

Quantity  Value 
Cwts.  £ 

Dutch  West  India  Islands    6,082  23,866 

France   706  4,129 

United  States   7,716  32,772. 

Cuba   1,398  5,592' 

Chile   19,001  78,816 

Australia   993  3,757 

New  Zealand   2,321  10,475 

British  West  Indies   9,550  42,282 

Other  countries   5,254  22,512 


Total   53,021  224,201 


While  honey  is  almost  exclusively  retailed  in  glass  jars,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  sell  it  in  any  other  container,  imported  honey  is  invariably  packed  either  in  barrels 
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or  kegs,  or  tins.  Popular  packages  are  the  3-cwt.  barrel  and  the  1^-cwt.  keg,  while 
most  of-  the  Californian  and  Australasian  honey  is  received  in  cases  containing  two 
tins,  each  holding  5  gallons  (60  pounds).  This  honey  is  imported  mainly  by  broker- 
age and  merchant  firms,  from  whom  the  wholesalers  and  blenders  purchase  their 
supplies  and  repack  in  glass  receptacles. 

The  value  of  honey  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  individual 
sample,  and  important  factors  are  whiteness  of  appearance  and  flavour,  which  should 
be  delicate  and  free  from  strong  influences  like  peppermint,  etc. 

The  great  divergence  in  prices  is  shown  by  the  following  current  quotations 
obtained  from  a  leading  importer,  and  incidentally  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Jamaica  honey  is  mainly  amber  in  colour: — 

Jamaican  best  amber  quality  honey  32s.  6d.  per  cwt. 


Under  the  circumstances  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  the 
prices  likely  to  be  realized  for  Canadian  varieties,  but  several  of  the  leading  importers 
are  prepared  to  receive,  consider  and  report  upon  samples,  which  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  what  will  be  regularly  sent  and  also  of  sufficient  bulk  to  enable  thorough 
investigation,  accompanied  by  lowest  quotations  c.i.f.  London  or  other  United  King- 
dom port. 

It  has  been  understood  in  the  past  that  the  irregularity  of  any  considerable  surplus 
of  Canadian  honey  available  for  export  has  deterred  action,  but  as  the  excellence 
of  much  of  the  Canadian  honey  has  been  established,  there  is  no  reason  why  export 
trade  cannot  be  inaugurated,  provided  that  regular  supplies  of  standard  quality  can 
be  guaranteed,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  prices  securable  in  a  competitive 
market  like  this  will  be  less  profitable  than  those  usually  obtainable  in  Canada  itself. 


WOQDENWAXtE  NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  AND  MIDLANDS  OF  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 


Bristol,  November  2,  1922. — A  few  remarks  on  the  trend  of  prices  for  various 
lines  of  woodenware  in  the  West  of  England,  Birmingham,  and  South  Wales  may 
prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  office  bases  these  remarks  on  a 
series  of  interviews  with  importers  in  Plymouth,  Cardiff,  Bristol,  and  Birmingham. 
In  all  of  these  centres  Canadian  woodenware  is  well  known;  but  manufacturers,  it  is 
felt,  in  a  period  of  constantly  lowering  prices  like  the  present,  will  have  to  keep  in 
close  contact  with  the  situation  so  that  they  may  still  remain  in  a  competitive  price 
position.  Prices,  of  course,  are  a  long  way  above  the  old  pre-war  time  range,  but  so 
also  is  the  cost  of  production. 


Prior  to  the  war  very  satisfactory  pastry  boards  of  white  wood,  according  to 
several  large  merchant  houses,  were  obtained  from  Canada.  During  the  war  some 
shipments  of  three-ply  boards  were  forwarded;  but  these  are  not  wanted  nowadays, 
and  only  "  solid  white  wood  "  boards  should  be  shipped. 

Germany  is  the  greatest  rival  of  Canada  in  this  article.  Many  houses  in  the 
Birmingham  area  are  handling  German  boards  to-day.  The  prevailing  sizes  and 
prices  of  these  Continental  products  here  seem  to  be: — 


Californian  . 
New  Zealand 


45s.  to  60s  per  cwt. 
.  .  .  .  90s.  per  cwt. 


PASTRY  BOARDS 


Per  dozen. 


18  in.  by  12  in.  by  g  in. 
20  in.  by  14  in.  by  |  in. 
22  in.  by  16  in.  by  |  in. 
24  in.  by  18  in.  by  |  in. 


18s. 
20s. 
22s. 
30s. 
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WASHBOARDS 

The  Canadian  washboard  is  admitted  all  over  this  area  to  be  a  very  good  article. 
A  recent  shipment  of  washboards  from  one  well-known  Canadian  manufacturer  has 
been  very  well  spoken  of  to  the  writer.  The  method  of  crating  them  up  in  half 
dozens  was  also  highly  commended.  Further,  the  lettering  on  the  boards  was  brighter 
and  neater  than  in  pro-war  days.  However,  the  small  dummy  samples  were  unfor- 
tunately somewhat  carelessly  put  together.  More  care,  the  importer  recommended, 
for  these  sample  miniatures,  as  they  gave  no  just  idea  of  the  splendidly  made  boards 
themselves. 

The  cheap  trade  in  this. article  to-day  seems  to  be  held  by  Swedish  washboards. 
One  merchant  house  is  paying  for  these  9s.  6d.  c.i.f.  port,  13s.  for  plain  zinc,  and 
13s.  9d.  for  perforated  zinc.  These  boards,  however,  do  not  wear  well,  and  many  of 
the  better  retailers  prefer  stocking  good  honest  Canadian  washboards.  To  retain 
their  position  so  far  as  this  area  is  concerned  in  this  line  Canadian  manufacturers 
will  have  to  watch  carefully  their  prices  so  that  the  spread  between  their  superior 
product  and  the  cheaper  Scandinavian  article  is  not  too  divergent.  It  is  a  line  in 
which  the  Canadian  product,  if  not  too  high  in  price,  always  demands  attention. 

CHAIR  SEATS 

Two  quotations  of  probable  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  of  chair  seats  have 
recently  been  brought  to  this  office's  attention.  The  first  column  of  prices  of  these 
is  stated  to  originate  from  the  United  States,  while  the  second  is  German.  The 
American  quotation  covers  charges  delivered  to  purchaser  at  Birmingham;  the 
German  quotation  is  f.o.r.  London.  To  compare  the  two  quotations,  therefore,  5  per 
cent  for  inland  freight  charges  in  England  in  this  particular  case  should  be  added 
to  the  German  price.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  German  charge  is  slightly  lower 
than  the  other.  In  both  cases  the  prices  are  2i  per  cent  less  for  cash.  The  quota- 
tions are  of  recent  origin. 

United  States  German 
Quotation  Quotation 


12  in   .   39s.  24s. 

13  in   45s.  39s. 

'    14  in   51s.  41s. 

15  in   58s.  46s. 

16  in   63s.  50s. 


CLOTHES  PEGS 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain  during  the  last  nine  months, 
Canadian  spring  pegs  are  too  high  in  price  as  compared  with  the  products  on  Con- 
tinental countries  with  deflated  currencies.  In  Birmingham,  merchant  houses  are 
having  spring  pegs  delivered  to  them  at  Is.  3d. 

In  regard  to  the  ordinary  wooden  pegs,  Canadian  prices  should  at  the  moment  to 
compete  be  at  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  The  recent  belief  on  the  part  of  some  importers  that  the 
American  Association  intends  raising  prices  has  opened  the  doors  for  large  quan- 
tities of  German-made  pegs.  It  is  admitted  that  the  German  peg  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  the  Canadian,  but  here  as  elsewhere  in  these  days  of  price  reduction,  the 
cheaper  though  inferior  article  is  snapped  at,  if  the  spread  between  the  prices  of 
the  superior  product  and  its  inferior  rival  begin  to  assume  too  wide  a  difference. 
Several  importers  recently  approached  would  not  look  at  the  Canadian  peg  at  4s.  9d. ; 
but  they  stated  they  would  at  that  moment  consider  around  4s.  6d.  as  a  quotation. 
In  the  interval  between  time  of  writing  and  publication  of  these  notes,  of  course, 
even  this  aspect  may  have  changed;  but  if  in  any  way  it  does,  it  is  the  writers 
opinion  it  will  be  on  a  downward  rather  than  on  an  upward  tendency.  The  price 
of  many  articles  of  woodenware  is  falling,  as  the  prices  quoted  in  this  report,  it  is 
believed,  will  amply  demonstrate. 
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So  far  as  this  area  is  concerned,  Canadian  exporters  should  remember  that  the 
main  buying  seasons  for  clothes  pegs  are  at  two  periods  during  the  year.  The  first 
of  these  is  at  the  end  of  December  and  January;  the  second  is  during  May.  Export 
plans  should  therefore  be  based  on  these  calendar  periods.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
sample  peg  and  quotation  should  always  be  furnished  English  importers  with  whom 
the  manufacturer  is  accustomed  to  do  business. 

One  Birmingham  buyer  told  the  writer  that  he  could  buy  ordinary  pegs  at  5s.  2d. 
carriage  forward,  in  Liverpool.  The  inland  freight  here  to  Birmingham  was  roughly 
on  a  hundred  boxes,  about  2|d.  Thus  the  cost  works  out  at  5s.  4|d.  Canadian  pegs 
offered  him  at  port  of  discharge  here  at  4s.  9d.  meant  his  paying  charges,  etc.  This 
figures  out  at  8£d.,  making  in  all  5s.  5Jd.  "  If  you  will  quote  4s.  6d.  for  a  hundred 
boxes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  open  to  buy."  However,  the  writer  believes  that  a  competitive 
selling  price  for  this  market  to-day  as  against  Continental  pegs  is  nearer  4s.  3d. 


SANITARY  SEATS 


The  bulk  of  the  water  closet  seats  being  used  in  the  British  market  to-day  are 
manufactured  by  British  firms,  but  a  small  quantity  have  been  imported  from  Ger- 
many. The  price  of  the  German-made  article  ranges  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  British  one  of  equal  quality.  The  following  are  the  most 
recent  prices  of  water  closet  seats,  as  being  sold  in  this  area: — 

Hardwood 
Hardwood  Imitation  Solid 
Unpolished  Mahogany  Mahogany- 
Ring  seats  without  hinges                                 2s.  6d.  4s.  .... 

Ring  seat  with  cover                                              ....  7s.  9s. 

Extension  seat  with  hinges   .  .    .  .    .  .    .  .        4s.  Id.  5s.  4d.  8s.  2d. 

Extension  seat  with  cover  and  hinges  .  .            ....  9s.  4d.  12s.  6d. 

Standard  seat  with  side  hinges                           5s.  6s.  6d.  8s.  9d. 

Standard  seat  with  cover  and  side  hinges           ....  lis.  6d.  15s.  6d. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  they  show  a  continuous  decrease  in  price.  In  fact  this 
office  has  found  that  for  example  the  hardwood  unpolished  ring  seat  without  hinges, 
now  selling  at  2s.  6d.,  was  in  the  summer  3s.  3d.;  the  same  decrease  in  all  the  prices 
would  be  remarked. 

IRONING  TABLES 


Not  many  inquiries  have  been  received  recently  for  these,  although  at  one  time 
they  were  much  in  demand.  Ironing  boards,  or  table  stands,  have  been  bought  by  the 
factors  here  at  14s.  from  Canada.  On  the  top  of  this  the  factor  charges  10  per  cent 
commission,  and  the  retail  price  is  therefore  round  about  17s.  6d. 


BROOM  HANDLES 


Several  inquiries  for  these  have  come  to  hand.  Some  of  the  local  factors  seem 
to  hold  the  view  that  Canadian  firms  cannot  compete  at  present  with  German 
exporters  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  exchange,  but  they  all  admit  that  matters  are 
improving  for  the  Canadian  trade  in  these  products.  Further,  Canadian  goods  are 
preferred.  Some  broom  handles  are  being  received  in  wrappers  from  the  United 
States  at  $25  per  thousand.  Seconds  are  said  to  be  coming  in  from  the  United 
States,  size  52  inches  by  1-inch,  at  20s.  per  gross.  The  number  of  knots  in  these 
seconds  are  said  to  be  very  small,  and  these  handles  are  also  said  to  be  selling  well. 
Other  prices  that  have  been  given  this  office  recently  for  broom  handles  (not  seconds), 
are  1-inch,  24s.  per  gross,  1^-inch,  27s.  per  gross.  These  are  all  prices  actually  paid 
by  importers  in  this  area,  and  will  give  some  idea  to  Canadian  manufacturers  as  to 
the  price  to  quote  in  reference  to  trade  inquiries  to  be  found  at  the  back  of  this 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  One  importer  asks  us  to  inform 
Canadian  houses  that  if  they  intend  to  do  business  with  this  country  they  will  have 
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to  fall  in  line  with  the  American  houses  and  quote  prices  per  gross  c.i.f.  British 
port.  They  are  always  boughl  and  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  standard  size  is  50  by  11- 
inch.    Another  point  is  to  quote  in  sterling  either  at  a  fixed  or  agreed  rate. 

TOOL  HANDLES 

One  Cardiff  firm  is  anxious  to  do  a  trade  in  tool  handles.  Prices  must  be 
quoted  o.i.f.  Cardiff,  and  sample  handles  must  be  sent.  Another  Bristol  house,  at  the 
beginning  of  nexl  year,  is  looking  forward  to  doing  business  also  in  this  line.  Com- 
munications in  regard  to  these  two  opportunities  should  be  forwarded  direct  to  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 

DEMAND  FOR  WRAPPING  AND  PACKING  PAPER  IN  MANCHESTER  AND 

DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay 

Manchester,  October  26,  1922'. — The  writer  has  just  concluded  an  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  wrapping  and  packing  paper  market  in  this  district  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  following  notes  are  the  result  thereof. 

It  would  appear  that  the  demand  has  been  brisk  for  some  months  past,  and  that 
the  market  as  a  whole,  more  especially  as  trade  generally  improves,  is  destined  to 
assume  larger  proportions  than  in  the  past.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  kraft  have  been  stocked  with  British  orders  for  some 'time,  and  a 
number  of  buyers  consulted  were  disappointed  that  larger  supplies  were  not  forth- 
coming from  Canada.  The  commodity  produced  is  reputed  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  any  manufactured  elsewhere.  The  question  is  being  asked  why  Canada,  seeing 
that  its  product  is  so  popular,  does  not  erect  new  plants  or  extend  those  already  in 
existence. 

REVIEW   OF  IMPORTS 

A  review  of  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  (no  statistics  are  available  con- 
cerning Manchester  only),  illustrating  the  quantities  and  values,  as  well  as  the 
countries  of  origin,  is  worthy  of  perusal,  as  those  interested  may  like  to  become 
familiar  with  the  changing  sources  of  supply,  etc. 

Packing  and  Wrapping  Paper 


1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Countries  of  origin 

Quantities 

(Cwts.) 

262,799 

98,235 

410,098 

204,560 

1,366,507 

754,062 

1,890,126 

632,183 

1,059,005 

653,284 

916,206 

261,729 

892,483 

1,689 

233,391 

166,267 

175,879 

41,136 

280,782 

23,525 

100,863 

77,291 

.    .  .  21,269 

1,798 

-United  States  of  America  .  . 

11,107 

53,804 

104,308 

115,807 

17,584 

  19,473 

13,767 

247,388 

173,249 

1,745,808 

3,903,879 

1,532,863 

The  total  values  of  the  imports  during  the  four  years  were,  respectively:  1913, 
£2,837,238;  1919,  £4,427,806;  1920,  £11,568,051;  1921,  £3,061,600. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  any  instructive  comparisons  from  the  above  figures 
on  account  of  the  annually  fluctuating  character  of  the  quantities  imported  in  toto; 
but  a  gratifying  feature  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  Canadian  exports  until  last 
year  is  reached,  when  a  rather  big  decrease  took  place.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
statistics  include  tissue  paper  as  well  as  the  two  named. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  MARKET 

Three  merchants  interviewed  yesterday  stated  that  the  Americans  have  been 
buying  heavily  in  Scandinavia,  with  the  result  that  the  shippers  of  that  country  will 
not  guarantee  deliveries  under  four  months.  Further,  the  action  of  the  Americans 
has  had  the  usual  effect  of  forcing  up  the  price.  Unfortunately,  too,  Canadian 
manufacturers  cannot  undertake  to  guarantee  quick  deliveries,  due  mainly,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  effect  of  the  coal  strike,  which  curtailed  the  output,  and  probably  to 
American  purchases.  If  deliveries  in  eight  weeks  could  be  guaranteed,  big  orders 
would  now  move  towards  Canada. 

Undoubtedly  Canadian  kraft  has  thoroughly  established  itself  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

THE  CONDENSED  MILK  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  October  26,  1922'. — The  condensed  milk  trade  apparently  passed 
through  a  very  trying  period  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  last  summer,  and  there 
is  little  hope  of  a  revival  for  some  time.  Naturally,  the  demand  is  influenced  by  the 
price  of  the  fresh  milk.  The  summer  season  saw  a  plentiful  supply  from  the  farms, 
and  the  prices  fell  much  lower  than  it  was  thought  possible  in  view  of  the  high  prices 
ruling  from  1917  to  the  end  of  1920. 

It  is  learned  that  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  whose  names 
are  not  well  known  on  this  market,  have  been  shipping  over  large  quantities  of 
unfamiliar  brands.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  types  of  retail  stores  that  will  accept 
these  low-price  brands,  and  therefore  they  must  have  some  effect  upon  the  estab- 
lished brands.  But  the  writer  is  informed  that  nine  orders  out  of  ten  received  by 
wholesalers  from  retailers  specify  a  brand  that  has  become  a  household  word  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  account  of  extensive  and  persistent  advertising.  A  certain 
well-known  product  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  appears  to  be  losing  ground  in 
Manchester  and  district;  but  this  may  be  due  not  more  to  the  advertising  above 
referred  to  than  to  the  diminished  consumption  during  the  past  six  months.  Never- 
theless, the  value  of  advertising  and  its  influence  on  the  public  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Evaporated  unsweetened  milk  (established  brands)  is  selling  at  from  21s.  6d.  to 
25s.  per  case  of  forty-eight  16-ounce  tins. 

The  Danes  are  offering  evaporated  and  condensed,  sweetened  and  unsweetened, 
the  full  cream  unsweetened  being  18s.  6d.  per  case  of  forty-eight  12-ounce  tins, 
delivered  English  port,  and  the  evaporated  unsweetened  20s.  6d.  per  case  of  forty- 
eight  16-ounce  tins,  delivered  English  port. 

The  Dutch  are  offering  full  cream  sweetened  at  26s.  6d.  per  case  of  forty-eight 
16-ounce  tins,  delivered  English  port. 

Nestles,  it  is  understood,  are  now  undertaking  to  supply  milk  of  Swiss  origin 
when  requested.  Formerly  large  consignments  of  their  product  emanated  from  the 
United  States,  and  from  dairies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  time  of  writing  a  telephonic  communication  reaches  this  office  to  the 
effect  that  the  makers  of  a  well-known  brand  in  the  United  States  have  just 
advanced  their  price  by  2s.  per  case  (apparently  in  sympathy  with  the  upward  move- 
ment of  fresh  milk  prices),  which  action  may  make  it  possible  for  the  holders  of  the 
unfamiliar  brands  referred  to  above  to  liquidate  stocks  now  lying  at  English  ports. 

INVENTION  FOR  PRESERVING  MILK 

It  is  reported  that  a  Dane  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  preserving  milk  in  a 
perfectly  sweet  and  fresh  condition  for  many  days  without  the  keeping  properties 
being  impaired,  and  that  by  this  means  the  large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
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be  able  to  receive  daily  supplies  from  long  distances.  In  order  to  make  a  practical 
tost,  milk  treated  with  the  apparatus  was  despatched  from  Maritzburg,  in  South 
/SLfrica,  to  London,  where  it  arrived  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  Denmark  hopes 
by  the  utilization  of  this  method  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  England's  milk  trade.  The 
By  stem,  which  has  been  kept  a  close  secret,  is  now  secured  for  Denmark  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Danish  Co-operative  Creameries. 

STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  IN  OCTOBER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  November  1,  1922. — Apparently  the  staple  industry  of  the  district 
at  the  end  of  October,  although  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  at  the  end  of 
September,  has  no  improvement  to  record.  It  would  seem  that  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  future  created  difficulties  not  easy  to  surmount.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  cotton  trade  was  anything  but  clear;  consequently,  buyers  hesitated  to  commit 
themselves  except  to  the  purchasing  of  insignificant  lots  forthcoming  at  low  prices. 
Some  idea  of  the  uncertainty  recently  prevailing  may  be  ascertained  when  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  first  week  of  September,  fully  middling  cotton  on  the  spot  at 
Liverpool  stood  at  13-42d.,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  down  to  12-40d. 
At  the  end  of  September,  too,  United  States  ports  gave  the  total  quantity  of  cotton 
ginned  as  3,883,000  bales,  which  was  accepted  as  satisfactory;  but  the  condition  of  the 
crop  was  reported  to  have  fallen  from  57  to  50  per  cent  of  the  normal,  and  the  final 
output  was  brought  down  to  10,135,000  bales.  Although  the  publication  of  these 
statistics  impressed  the  Liverpool  market  to  a  slight  degree  only,  New  York  advanced 
futures  31  to  41  points,  and  further  advances  have  since  been  recorded. 

The  mills  of  Lancashire  are  doubtless  producing  in  excess  of  demand,  in  spite 
of  the  adoption  of  short  time  by  many  of  them.  Foreign  buyers  show  no  inclination 
to  purchase  on  an  appreciable  scale;  consequently  there  is  a  marking  of  time  and  a 
patient  waiting  for  the  long  overdue  trade  revival. 

THE  ENGINEERING  TRADES 

The  engineering  trades  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  textile  machinists, 
exhibit  no  signs  of  increased  activity  compared  with  general  conditions  during  the 
last  six  or  even  twelve  months.  Very  large  orders  are  in  the  hands  of  textile 
machinery  manufacturers,  which  may  be  extremely  gratifying  to  the  latter,  but 
scarcely  consoling  to  Lancashire's  textile  industry,  for  such  machinery  exported  and 
utilized  abroad  (although,  of  course,  one  might  easily  exaggerate  its  effect)  must 
mean  a  reduction  of  foreign  orders  for  the  English  mills. 

In  general  engineering  it  is  gathered  that  several  large  orders  have  been  placed 
with  a  number  of  constructional  works,  but  many  others  are  badly  in  need  of  orders, 
and  few  come  their  way  either  from  home  or  from  abroad. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  import  trade  of  this  district  with  Canada  is  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
one  could  desire.  Doubtless  the  general  trade  depression,  the  disparity  in  exchange, 
and  the  keenness  of  domestic  competition,  are  the  main  factors  contributing  to  the 
dearth  of  business.  During  the  month  the  writer  has  interviewed  importing  houses 
engaged  in  varied  lines  of  business,  and  while  he  has  met  consignments  of  apples, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  bacon,  canned  fish  and  canned  fruits,  hosiery,  timber,  leather, 
asbestos,  hay,  and  a  few  lines  of  hardware  brought  in  from  Canada,  they  are  not  of 
much  magnitude.  Nevertheless,  their  existence  encourages  one  to  hope  that,  with 
the  advent  of  a  trade  revival,  the  experience  of  their  quality  will  be  a  guarantee  of 
large  orders  when  conditions  are  favourable  to  their  issue. 
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EFFECT  OF  GOOD  CHOPS  ON  INDIA'S  BUYING  POWER 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  October  3,  1922. — India  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country  and  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  population  live  on  the  land.  Probably  in  no  other  country 
in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  China  does  the  success  or  failure  of  the  crops 
have  such  a  profound  effect  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  India  a  successful  crop 
season  depends  entirely  on  a  bountiful  monsoon  or  rainy  season.  If  the  monsoon  is  a 
failure,  millions  starve.  If  the  monsoon  is  a  success,  a  measure  of  comparative 
prosperity  is  assured  to  the  whole  of  India's  three  hundred  odd  millions.  A  successful 
monsoon  has  its  retroaction  even  on  the  political  situation.  Agitators  find  poor  seed 
for  their  propaganda  among  busy  well-fed  ryots.  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  harvesting  of  last  season's  good  crops  marked  an  extraordinary  subsidence 
in  the  strength  of  seditious  movements  throughout  India. 

The  successful  monsoon  of  1921  produced  crops  harvested  during  December,  1921, 
to  April,  1922,  that  rank  among  the  most  bountiful  for  several  years.  The  monsoon 
now  closing  of  the  current  year  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  equally  successful, 
and  good  crops  should  again  be  harvested  during  the  season  1922-23. 

SIGNIFICANCE  TO  THE  CANADIAN  EXPORTER 

The  significance  to  the  Canadian  exporter  to  India  of  two  successive  good  crops 
is  that  he  can  confidently  expect  an  increase  in  buying  activities  among  all  classes 
in  India.  Most  of  India's  imported  goods  (other  than  those  imported  by  the  Govern- 
ment) are  purchased  by  merchants  during  the  "  cold  season,"  November  to  March, 
and  by  them  distributed  throughout  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Most  of  the  stocks  of  imported  goods  accumulated  in  1920  have  now  been  pretty 
well  worked  off  and  the  importer  is  approaching  a  new  buying  season  with  a  good 
many  empty  shelves  requiring  replenishment.  The  next  five  or  six  months  therefore 
will  probably  witness  a  revival  of  buying  after  nearly  two  years  of  languishing. 

European  exporters  have  already  carefully  laid  their  plans  for  a  thorough 
exploitation  of  their  opportunities  in  this  market.  Canadian  manufacturers  whose 
goods  should  have  opportunities  in  the  Indian  market  and  who  have  not  as  yet 
ascertained  what  their  chances  are,  should  make  immediate  inquiries.  They  will  be 
too  late  to  take  advantage  of  this  buying  season,  but  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
selling  goods  in  India  during  the  1923-24  season.  A  full  year  should  be  allowed 
for  making  inquiries,  sending  out  samples  and  arranging  representation.  The  East 
moves  slowly  and  will  not  be  rushed.  The  wise  business  man  moves  with  it  and  does 
not  attempt  to  force  the  pace. 

NECESSITY  OF   SUBMITTING  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES 

The  writer  cannot  impress  too  strongly  upon  Canadian  firms  desiring  assistance 
in  entering  the  Indian  market,  the  importance  of  providing  this  office  with  the 
fullest  information  concerning  their  products  and  with  samples,  if  possible.  The 
manufacturer  should  anticipate  what  questions  the  importer  at  this  end  would  ask, 
and  should  remember  that  it  will  take  about  three  months  for  the  answer  to  come 
back  from  him  unless  the  Trade  Commissioner  can  supply  the  required  information 
on  the  spot.  The  writer  has  usually  found  it  useless  in  this  market  to  approach  an 
importer  on  behalf  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  unless  he  can  quote  prices.  The 
first  thing  the  Trade  Commissioner  wants  here  is  the  c.i.f.  price,  and  the  next, 
samples.  If  the  price  is  favourable,  the  importer  is  at  once  interested.  If  the  price 
is  not  favourable  and  the  manufacturer  sells  on  a  quality  basis,  the  importer  takes 
no  more  interest  until  he  is  shown  a  sample. 

The  Canadian  exporter  must  remember  that  the  import  trade  of  India  is  handled 
by  a  few  European  and  native  firms  of  first  rate  standing  and  a  host  of  native  firms 
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with  whom  business  should  be  done  only  on  a  cash  basis.  Any  Canadian  firm  con- 
templating  representation  in  India  should  not  make  final  arrangements  with  any 
Indian  firm  not  well  and  favourably  known  to  English  merchants  until  this  office 
has  been  consulted.  Hank  reports  supply  remarkably  little  information  and  are  not 
even  always  reliable  owing  to  the  extraordinary  ramifications  of  the  Indian  business 
family,  most  of  which  have  members  in  the  banks. 

TABLE  OF  YIELDS  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS,  SEASON  1921-22 

The  following  table  gives  total  yields  and  average  yields  per  acre  as  estimated 
in  September  by  the  Government  of  India.  These  figures  show  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tea,  rubber,  and  groundnuts,  last  season's  outturn  was  much  better  than  that 
of  the  preceding  season,  while  average  yields  per  acre  were  in  advance  of  the  average 
for  the  ten  years  1911-12  to  1920-21.  Rice  and  wheat,  upon  which  the  masses  depend 
for  sustenance,  showed  large  increases  in  outturn  with  yields  ner  acre  well  in  advance 
of  the  ten-year  average,  while  the  cotton  crop  constituted  a  record.  Although  the 
tea  output  dropped  off  considerably,  higher  prices  more  than  compensated  for  the 
loss  in  volume. 

Estimated  total  yield.      Average  estimated  Average 
Yield  per  Acre.       yield  per 
Acre  for  the 

Crop  Ten  Years 

1911-12  to 


1921-22 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1920-21 

1920-: 

Long  Tons 

Long  Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Poun< 

  33,038,000 

27,703,000 

911 

786 

879 

Wheat  

  9,813,000 

6,706,000 

779 

583 

681 

  2,591,000 

2,522,000 

2,439 

2,202 

2,327 

  434,000 

270,000 

325 

267 

294 

Rape    and  mustard 

  1,146,000 

858,000 

419 

384 

403 

Sesamum  

  515,000 

382,000 

249 

193 

205 

  920,000 

1,022,000 

1,059 

1,077 

1,080 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  60,900 

41,200 

22 

19 

18 

Bales  of 

Bales  of 

400  pounds 

400  pounds 

Cotton  

3,601,000 

97 

67 

78 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Teaf  

345,340,000 

387 

493 

530 

Coffee  

2,487,000 

180 

Rubberf  

13,795,000 

72 

111 

Bales  of 

Bales  of 

400  pounds 

400  pounds 

1922 

1921 

Jute*  

4,065,309 

938 

1,196 

t  The  figures  for  tea  and  rubber  refer  to  the  years  1920  and  1921. 
J  The  figures  for  Jute  refer  to  the  years  1922  and  1921. 
(a)  Not  yet  available. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  George  Mallett,  Valparaiso,  writes  under  date  October  2,  1922,  as  follows 
on  commercial  conditions  in  Chile: — 

During  the  month  of  September  the  exchange  has  shown  a  healthy  tendency  to 
remain  steady,  fluctuating  only  within  moderate  limits  of  31.50  and  32.50  pesos  to 
the  pound  sterling  on  London,  and  on  New  York  between  7.17  and  7.45  pesos  to  the 
dollar.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  temporary  revival  during  the  month  of  August, 
September  has  been  signalized  by  the  partial  paralysis  of  commercial  movement,  the 
cry  being  "no  sales/' 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Nitrate  Producers'  Association  on  the 
28th  ult.,  the  president  reported  a  steady  improvement  in  the  sales  of  nitrate  during 
the  past  year  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  striking  indications 
of  increase  in  internaticnal  consumption  in  the  near  future,  in  which  the  United 
States  will  probably  take  a  leading  part;  insomuch  that  although  the  recent  past 
has  been  gloomy,  prospects  for  the  future  are  decidedly  good. 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Germany  Makes  Rapid  Strides  in  Indian  Trade 

Calcutta,  October  5,  1922. — The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  present  trend  of 
Indian  trade  is  the  rapid  progress  made  by  German  goods.  While  the  total  value 
of  merchandise  imported  by  sea  into  British  India  during  the  five  months  April  to 
September,  1922,  dropped  to  92  crores  of  rupees,  as  compared  with  105  crores  of 
rupees  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  the  value  of  German  goods  imported 
rose  from  2  crores  to  over  5  crores*  of  rupees.  In  fact  nearly  all  the  other  industrial 
countries  of  continental  Europe — Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  Switzerland — 
scored  advances  in  their  trade  to  India.  Meanwhile  the  value  of  American  goods 
imported  dropped  over  40  per  cent  and  Japanese  30  per  cent.  On  the  whole  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  remain  satisfactory,  decreasing  only  4  per  cent 
to  the  value  of  56  crores  of  rupees  for  the  five  months  ended  August,  1922.  The 
percentage,  however,  of  the  trade  of  India  enjoyed  by  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
some  3  per  cent  over  last  year  to  62  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  the  five  months 
ended  August,  1922. 

COMMODITIES  IN  WHICH  GERMANY  SCORED  ADVANCES 

Cutlery. — In  1920,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Japan  took  most 
of  this  business.  In  1922  Germany  takes  half  of  the  trade,  the  United  Kingdom 
about  a  third,  while  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  about  dropped  out. 

Synthetic  dyes.- — In  1921  Germany  only  had  a  third  of  this  trade;  this  year 
she  has  over  75  per  cent  of  it. 

Glassware. — This  German  trade  increased  at  the  expense  of  British  and  Japanese 
goods.  But  imports  of  glassware  from  Belgium  and  Czecho-Slovakia  increased  even 
more  than  from  Germany. 

Hardware  (excluding  cutlery). — The  United  Kingdom  maintains  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  hardware  trade  with  India.  But  Germany's  share  has  increased  threefold 
in  value  over  last  year  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  India's  hardware  trade  was  worth  over  $6,000,000  during  the  five  months 
ended  August,  1922. 

Beer. — English  beer  maintains  its  hold  in  India,  but  German  beer  has  now  dis- 
placed both  Dutch  and  Japanese — not  so  much  because  of  cheapness  as  of  quality. 

Yellow  metal. — The  United  Kingdom  supplied  over  60  per  cent  of  this  com- 
modity, but  Germany  has  taken  the  rest  of  the  business  away  from  Japan. 

Wire  nails. — In  1920-21  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  supplied  most  of  the 
wire  nails  for  the  Indian  market.  Of  the  5,500  tons  imported  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, 1922,  Germany  supplied  2,500  tons,  Belgium  1,700  tons,  and  the  United 
States  1,000  tons. 

Bars  and  channels. — In  1920  this  business  was  mostly  British,  but  of  the  85,000 
tons  imported  from  April  to  August,  1922,  Belgium  supplied  46,000  tons,  Germany 
18,000  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  10,000  tons,  and  the  United  States  5,000  tons. 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes— -In  1920-21  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  United 
States,  and  Japan  shared  this  trade.  This  year  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  Germany  and  Norway  the  remainder,  while  the  United 
States  and  Japan  have  dropped  out. 

Neivs  printing  and  wrapping  paper. — Scandinavia  and  Germany  pretty  well  con- 
trol this  market  at  the  present,  and  no  supplies  from  North  America  are  coming 
into  India. 


*  A  crore  of  rupees  is  equal  to  about  3  million  dollars  Canadian  currency. 
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Progress  of  Canadian  Trade 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada  during  the  five  months  ended  August, 
1922,  amounted  to  roughly  $500,000  as  compared  with  $650,000  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  L921.  This  drop  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  special 
railway  material  was  imported  in  1921,  while  no  Canadian  railway  materials  so  far 
figure  in  this  year's  returns.  If  the  value  of  a  cargo  of  130,000  creosoted  Douglas 
fir  sleepers  delivered  at  Madras  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  included,  the  figures  for  this 
year  would  now  be  in  advance  of  last  year.  The  export  of  Canadian-built  motor  cars 
shows  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year,  446  cars  being  imported  from  April  to 
Augusl  this  year  as  compared  with  only  165  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  increase  of  the  tariff  in  March  of  this  year  from  20  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  the 
cheaper  American  and  Canadian  built  cars  at  the  expense  of  the  higher -priced  English 
ears.  Only  96  English  cars  were  imported  into  India  during  April  to  August  this 
year,  as  compared  with  207  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

In  addition  to  creosoted  sleepers,  ordinary  planks  from  British  Columbia  are 
finding  a  fair  market  on  the  Bombay  side.  Eubber  tires  made  in  Canada  are,  now 
entering  India  in  increasing  quantities.  Canadian  calcium  carbide  is  increasing 
in  popularity.  Other  Canadian  lines  which  have  this  year  been  introduced  success- 
fully on  the  Indian  market  are:  woven  wire  fencing,  cement  mixers,  saw-mill  equip- 
ment, rolled  gold  jewellery,  boiler  compound,  proprietary  drugs,  canned  salmon. 

Indian  Export  Trade  Buoyant 

During  the  five  months  ended  August,  1922,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1921,  the  value  of  Indian  merchandise  exported  increased  by  over  28  crores 
or  33  per  cent,  to  114  crores  of  rupees  or  roughly  $340,000,000 ;  an  adverse  trade  balance 
of  19  crores  of  rupees  for  the  five  months  of  1921  being  thus  converted  into  a  favour- 
able trade  balance  of  22  crores  of  rupees  for  the  five  months  of  1922.  India's  export 
trade  for  the  month  of  August  amounted  in  value  to  nearly  24  crores,  an  increase 
of  more  than  5  crores  over  August,  1921. 

Nearly  every  country  in  the  world  this  year  increased  the  value  of  its  imports 
from  India,  but  the  increases  of  India's  exports  to  Europe  are  very  marked.  While 
the  value  of  Indian  merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  50  per 
cent,  to  Japan  15  per  cent,  and  to  the  United  States  22  per  cent,  the  value  of  her 
merchandise  shipped  to  continental  Europe  increased  over  10  per  cent.  As  far  as 
India  is  concerned,  continental  Europe's  purchasing  power  has  more  than  doubled 
this  year  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  leading  export  commodities  accounting 
for  these  increases  are  raw  cotton,  raw  jute,  rice,  linseed,  rape,  groundnuts,  gunny 
cloth,  raw  wool  and  lac. 

COMPETITION  HURTING  FRENCH  CEMENT  INDUSTRY 

Belgian  and  German  competition  has  almost  completely  arrested  the  exportation 
of  cement  from  Erance  in  the  last  three  months,  Erench  manufacturers  now  shipping 
only  small  quantities,  which  they  are  content  to  sell  at  cost,  says  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  The  factories  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  largest  cement-manu- 
facturing centre  of  Erance,  are  capable  of  producing  600,000  tons  annually,  or  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  French  production.  Conditions  in  this  region  therefore  affect 
the  entire  industry.  An  authority  on  the  French  cement  industry  said  recently: 
"Unless  the  factories  in  the  Boulogne  district  can  sell  their  products  abroad  they  will 
be  forced  for  a  time  to  reduce  their  force  and  probably  close  their  doors.  The 
situation  has  improved  somewhat  during  the  past  few  months,  but  it  is  still  dark." 

Prices  of  cement  quoted  at  Boulogne  during  the  last  week  of  July  averaged 
110  francs  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  barrels,  which  cost  approximately  50  francs  per 
ton  of  cement. 
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TRADE  OF  BARBADOS,  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  October!  20,  1922. — The  trade  of  Barbados  for  1921  fell  off  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  to  the  extent  of  £5,89T,684.  The  imports  declined  £2,499,807 
and  the  exports  £3,397,877.  The  decline  in  the  imports  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in 
the  customs  returns  of  some  £50,000,  and  this  together  with  a  loss  arising  from  the 
purchase  of  sugar  by  the  Government,  carried  over,  from  1920,  occasioned  a  deficit 
in  the  revenue  for  the  year  of  over  £100,000. 

The  following  will  show  the  value  and  trend  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1921: — 


Countries  Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

United  Kingdom   £    947,442  £    105,687  £1,053,129 

Canada   594,365  653,332  1,247,697 

United  States   585,381  67,429  652,810 

Other  Countries   515,085  147,202  662,287 


Total   £2,642,273        £    973,650  £3,615,923 


Notes  on  the  Imports 

Of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  colony  during  the  year,  there  was  a 
decline  in  value  on  almost  every  article  of  importance  except  machinery  for  use  in 
the  sugar  industry.  A  few  other  increases  appeared  as  in  bran,  pollard,  cord  wood, 
and  kerosene  oil.  The  greatest  relative  decline  was  in  foodstuffs,  drinks  and  narcotics, 
the  falling  of  being  about  50  per  cent.  Manufactured  goods  declined  from  £1,943,348 
to  £1,155,019. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  suffered  considerably  from  the  effects  of  the 
adverse  exchange  and  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  its  imports  declining  £1,253,645 
and  changing  its  relative  position  from  first  to  third  place,  Canada  holding  second 
place  in  the  imports  and  first  place  in  total  trade.  There  were  increased  imports 
from  Germany  and  the  Argentine,  the  increase  from  Germany  being  about  £1,100 
and  from  the  Argentine  about  £10,000. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  imports  from  Canada  increased  in  percentage  from  18.5  to  25.5  and  the 
exports  from  35.5  to  67.5.  The  figures  for  total  trade  with  (Canada  were  higher  than 
with  any  other  country.  The  imports  from  Canada,  though  less  in  value  than  in 
1920,  did  not  show  a  decline  as  great  relatively  as  those  from  either  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  the  latter  country's  figure  having  dropped  from 
£1,839,425  to  £585,381,  and  was  less  than  that  from  Canada. 

In  the  list  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada,  there  was  shown 
a  falling  off  in  dried  salted  fish  of  £122,060 — a  decline  not  as  great,  however,  as 
that  from  Newfoundland  wThich  amounted  to  £234,801.  There  was  less  flour  imported 
by  some  44,000*  bags,  of  which  the  decline  from  Canada  was  about  34,000  bags  and 
10,000  from  the  United  States.  Among  the  other  principal  imports  from  Canada 
in  which  there  was  a  decline  were  sulphate  of  ammonia,  pork,  white  pine,  spruce 
and  shingles.  Increases,  however,  appear  in  butter,  cheese,  oilmeal,  bran  and  pollard, 
oats,  vegetables  and  composite  manures. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  'States: — 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  1M  POUTED  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1921 


Canada 

United 

States 

Principal  Articles 

Quantity 

Value 
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Beef,  salted  

pounds 

9,590 

480 
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28,555 

Pork  

pounds 
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14,363 
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37,774 

997 

5,862 

pounds 

1,000 

41 

61,904 

2,579 
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Wood — 

White  pine,  spruce,  etc. 

.  .  feet 
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3,693 
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27,836 
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450 

9 
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Vegetables,  fresh  
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The  Exports 

Of  sugar,  molasses  and  rum  the  exports  fell  off  both  in  .quantity  and  value  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  only  item  showing  an  increase  was  cotton, 
the  increase  in  that  being  £4,993.  The  total  decline  in  the  value  of  the  staple 
products  was  £2,580,769. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  price  of  the  colony's  sugar  in  1920  was  taken 
at  £63  15s.  per  ton,  and  in  the  year  under  review  (1921)  had  dropped  to  £22  10s. 
The  great  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is  therefore  due  to  the  market  value 
of  sugar.    Molasses  fell  also  from  3s.  Id.  to  Is.  5d.  per  gallon. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  staple  products  exported 
in  1920  and  1921  :— 

1920  1921 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Sugar — 

28,026 

£1,821,716 

23,896 

£477,921 

147 

10,301 

7 

207 

431 

27,590 

42 

1,050 

6,133 

343,445 

2,400 

36,009 

Molasses — 

1,243,109 

217,544 

519,312 

36,784 

5,120,575 

1,066,786 

3,670,713 

367,071 

349,246 

26,194 

1,446 

72 

30,310 

6,820- 

25,867 

15,520 

21,517 

1,505 

71,519 

6,498 

COLOGNE  SAMPLE  FAIR 

The  Secretary  to  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cologne  writes  that  he 
has  been  requested  by  the  Cologne  Fair  Authorities  to  state  that  a  fair  after  the 
style  of  the  Leipzig  Fair  will  be  held  in  Cologne  next  year,  beginning  probably  in 
May,  and  extending  an  invitation  to  Canadian  firms  to  exhibit  raw  materials  and 
other  produce  of  Canada.  Large  buildings,  specially  intended  for  the  purposes  of  a  ; 
modern  sample  fair,  are  being  erected  along  the  Rhine,  and  it  is  intended  to  hold  the 
fair  on  a  great  scale  open  to  all  countries.  Canadian  firms  interested  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Dr.  Dietrich  Rossel,  Director  of  the  Fair,  28  Domhor,  Cologne. 
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THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  GUATEMALA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
II 

Foodstuffs 

Havana,  October  18,  1922. — The  only  foodstuffs  imported  for  general  distribu- 
tion in  Guatemala  are  flour  and  rice,  and  Canada  has  no  interest  in  this  latter  pro- 
duct. (It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  German  rice  monopoly  in  the 
Eastern  Caribbean  is  totally  destroyed  and  that  the  trade  has  passed  largely  into 
British  hands,  through  the  institution  of  a  line  of  rice  charters  from  Saigon  and 
Burmah,  which  supply  every  part  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
United  States  Shipping  Board  are  also  paying  considerable  attention  to  this  trade.) 
Of  other  foodstuffs,  the  quantities  imported  into  Guatemala  are  comparatively 
limited;  the  demand  for  them  is  incidental  to  conditions  in  certain  restricted  areas, 
or  else  they  are  imported  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  fairly  extensive 
foreign  population. 

FLOUR 

In  a  normal  year,  two-thirds  of  the  total  import  of  food  products  consists  of 
flour.  There  is  no  flour  milled  in  Guatemala,  although  a  certain  amount  of  corn- 
meal  is  ground;  there  are  excellent  opportunities  for  wheat  growing  in  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  interior,  and  it  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  until  flour  mills 
are  erected,  as  in  Costa  Rica.  One  of  the  first  evidences  of  Spanish-American 
prosperity  is  the  replacement  of  the  local  corn  cereals  by  flour,  and  the  demand  for 
flour  can  be  expected  to  increase  with  every  improvement  in  financial  conditions  and 
transportation  facilities. 

The  7,863,482  kilogrammes  of  flour  imported  into  Guatemala  in  1921  represents 
about  90,000  bags  of  196  pounds  each.  A  fair  average  import  would  be  100,000  bags 
annually,  and  any  appreciable  failure  of  the  maize  crop  will  largely  increase  this 
figure.  Of  these  90,000  bags,  about  50,000  bags  consist  of  soft  wheat  flours,  for 
counter  sales  and  bakers'  blends.  The  remaining  40,000  bags  consist  of  the  best 
grade  of  hard  wheat  flour.  As  a  whole,  the  Guatemalan  demand  may  be  classified 
as  for  from  medium  to  good  quality  flour;  with  only  a  moderate  differential  in 
favour  of  the  soft  and  winter  wheat  blends,  the  position  of  hard  wheat  flours  could 
be  materially  improved.  The  average  landed  cost  of  flour  imported  into  Guatemala 
is  around  $7.30  per  sack  of  196  pounds;  the  average  selling  price  is  from  $11  to  $12. 
This  latter  price  is  not  abnormal  when  the  heavy  interior  freights,  landing  charges 
and  duty  are  considered.  The  differential  between  good  quality  hard  and  soft  wheat 
flours  is  rather  higher  than  elsewhere,  and  amounts  to  as  much  as  $1.25  per  bag  at 
times.  This  is  a  rather  arbitrary  difference  except  for  Kansas  flours;  shipping  rates 
are  equalized  between  Porto  Barrios  and  New  Orleans,  and  Porto  Barrios  and  New 
York;  there  should  not  be  such  a  marked  difference  in  favour  of  soft  wheat.  With 
reference  to  shipping  rates,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  under  the  agreement  between 
the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America  the 
rate  on  flour  from  New  Orleans  to  Guatemala  City  is  less,  even  when  landing  and 
wharfage  charges  are  included,  than  the  rate  quoted  by  the  railway  company  from 
Porto  Barrios  to  Guatemala  City.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  only  route  avail- 
able to  Canadian  millers  which  will  enable  them  to  reach  Guatemala  City  from  the 
Atlantic  side  without  a  ruinous  transportation  charge  is  from  New  York  via  the 
United  Fruit  Company.  Upon  the  Pacific  side,  conditions  are  better;  Oregon  and 
California  flour  of  medium  quality  comes  forward  at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate,  and 
a  good  opportunity  exists  for  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  mills  to  obtain  some 
business  in  high-quality  flours.    One  of  the  largest  Vancouver  mills  has  already 
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placed  its  flour  in  Guatemala,  and  the  flour  was  very  well  liked,  the  only  complaint 
being  that  the  price  was  about  50  cents  per  sack  of  196  pounds  out  of  alignment 
with  current  American  laird  wheat  offerings. 

All  figures  given  above  are  in  terms  of  a  sack  of  196  pounds;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  do  such  package  in  Guatemala.  As  all  distribution  is  accomplished  on  mule 
back,  a  particular  shipping  package  is  required,  and  none  other  need  be  offered. 
Flour  must  come  forward  in  bags  of  50£  pounds  each,  and  each  sack  must  be  plainly 
marked  with  that  weight.  These  small  bags  are  shipped  three  to  a  jute  overbag,  and 
the  value  of  the  overbag  is  considered  in  accepting  quotations.  The  total  weight  of 
the  three  baga  in  the  jute  container  is  about  70  kilos,  or  154  pounds,  and  the  freight 
rate  on  such  a  package  from  New  Orleans  to  Guatemala  City,  including  wharfage 
bul  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $1.60.  It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
Guatemalan  tariff,  which  classifies  goods  largely  by  their  containers,  in  three  inter- 
woven systems  of  weight  measurement;  all  quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Customs  House, 
Guatemala  City.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stencil  the  weight  upon  the  jute  containers 
if  the  individual  bags  are  stamped;  but  it  is  highly  advisable  to  prepare  separate 
documents  for  different  orders  going  forward  in  a  single  consignment. 

The  replacement  of  soft  wheat  flour  by  hard  wheat  flour  is  the  same  problem  in 
Guatemala  as  elsewhere.  The  baker  must  be  convinced  that  the  extra  expense  brings 
him  a  commensurate  return,  not  so  much  in  quality  of  his  bread  as  in  increased 
quantities  of  dough  from  the  same  measure  of  flour.  The  Guatemalan  native  is  a 
tolerant  feeder,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  improved  texture  and 
nutriment  of  bread  made  from  hard  wheat  flour;  but  if  his  baker  can  be  shown  that 
the  higher  absorptive  point  of  hard  wheat  flour  results  in  an  actual  flour  saving,  he 
may  be  impelled  to  use  ever-increasing  quantities  of  hard  wheat  flour  in  his  baking 
blends.  There  is  a  measure  of  reason  for  his  reluctance  to  change  his  blend;  it 
means  testing  his  customers  with  a  new  bread  which  certainly  costs  more,  and  ii 
means  that  he  must  educate  his  mechanical  staff  into  different  handling  and  increased 
labour,  itself  no  easy  task.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  salesmanship  of  hard  wheat 
flour  in  Spanish- American  countries  should  only  be  intrusted  to  houses  which  enjoy 
established  connections  with  the  baking  trade.  Without  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  baker's  problems,  it  is  questionable  if  any  volume  of  sales  can  be  achieved. 

Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  form  such  connections  in  Guatemala.  One  of 
the  largest  houses  in  Guatemala  City,  with  distributing  connections  elsewhere, 
handles  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  flour  trade  of  the  republic.  They  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  value  of  Canadian  flours,  and  are  willing  to  consider  offers 
at  any  time.  There  is  no  risk  in  selling  to  them  on  generous  credit  terms,  and 
through  this  firm  one  or  more  Canadian  mills  should  be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
Guatemalan  business. 

TINNED  FOODSTUFFS 

The  import  statistics  show  tinned  foodstuffs  to  the  value  of  $188,000  imported 
into  Guatemala  during  1921,  and  all  originating  in  the  United  States.  This  is  of 
course  unreliable;  French  and  German  lines  of  fish  and  vegetables  are  in  evidence, 
and  there  are  many  shops  stocked  with  standard  British  lines  as  well.  Nevertheless, 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  American,  and  limited  to  more  narrow  confines  than  might 
be  expected.  There  are  no  tinned  foodstuffs  in  common  use,  nor  any  which  can  be 
classed  as  staples.  Their  sale  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  larger  towns  or  to 
the  Porto  Barrios  district,  with  its  imported  population  and  relatively  high  wages. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Porto  Barrios  takes  almost  the  entire  supply,  which  amounts  to  a  few  hundred 
cases  per  year.  The  native  is  not  partial  to  milk  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  in  view 
of  the  extensive  herds  of  excellent  dairy  cattle,  condensed  milk  would  be  one  of  the 
last  things  that  he  would  pay  out  money  for.  The  surest  evidence  of  the  negligible 
demand  is  the  absence  of  Nestle' s  advertising;  this  famous  firm  dominates  the  situa- 
tion in  all  Caribbean  markets  where  the  total  sales  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
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TINNED  FISH 

The  $37,000  worth  of  tinned  fish  imported  annually  consists  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  salmon,  which  have  a  moderate  sale  among  the  poorer  rural  classes,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  California  sardines  and  minute  amounts  of  French,  Norwegian  and 
British  standard  lines.  None  of  the  demands  are  of  any  particular  importance  nor 
capable  of  much  expansion,  except  it  be  that  an  opening  exists  for  Canadian  sardines 
and  pilchards.  For  this  trade,  cheapness  is  the  first  essential  and  bulk  the  second; 
if  a  20-cent  tin  had  three  times  the  bulk  of  a  10-cent  tin,  the  demand  would  be  for  the 
smaller  size.  A  California  specialty  which  does  well  is  sardines  (or  young  herrings, 
to  be  more  exact),  which  are  put  up  in  well-spiced  tomato  sauce,  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  This  is  a  very  popular  line  which  might  be  met  by  British  Columbia  pil- 
chards or  New  Brunswick  sardines,  particularly  the  cheapest  tins  of  the  latter. 

TINNED   FRUITS   AND  VEGETABLES 

The  trade  in  these  items  is  even  more  restricted  than  the  market  for  tinned 
fish,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  towns.  All  standard  California  lines  were 
noted,  and  almost  no  European  specialties ;  the  little  trade  is  confirmedly  Calif ornian. 
There  is  very  little  demand  for  jams  and  jellies,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  the  excellent  fruits  of  the  republic  are  noted.  Tinned  vegetablees  are  not 
conspicuous  in  many  shops,  although  high-priced  French  and  Italian  products  were 
seen;  for  the  rest,  a  few  cases  does  a  shopkeeper  for  a  very  long  time.  Tinned  soups 
and  similar  specialties  do  not  seem  to  have  been  discovered  in  Guatemala  as  yet. 

PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

The  market  for  tinned  meats  and  kindred  products  is  rather  better  than  for 
tinned  fruits,  fish  and  vegetables,  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  several  of  the 
large  American  packing  houses  to  introduce  their  products.  In  addition,  a  very 
fair  trade  has  existed  in  the  past  for  lard,  imported  by  the  tierce  for  baking  use. 
However,  native  and  Mexican  lards  have  been  replacing  American  lard,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  this  trade  will  ever  resume  its  former  proportions.  The  $86,000  worth 
of  meats  which  are  listed  under  "  tinned  meats  and  lard,"  really  consists  of  about 
$15,000  worth  of  lard,  about  the  same  value  of  hams  and  bacons  (which  are  wrapped 
in  burlap  and  heat-resisting  paper  for  this  market),  and  about  $25,000  worth  of 
barreled  meats,  for  use  in  the  coastal  jungles  and  the  inaccessible  northern  districts. 
The  remaining  $30,000  covers  a  fair  range  of  canned  meats  which  are  consumed  in 
the  larger  towns.  These  canned  goods  consist  almost  entirely  of  standard  American 
lines,  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  containers;  they  are  only  moderately  popular,  and  after 
transportation  costs  to  Guatemala  City  are  added,  they  are  strict  luxuries.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  accepted  that  until  the  transportation  of  tinned  foodstuffs  becomes  less 
expensive,  the  entire  Guatemalan  demand  will  be  less  than  that  of  a  Canadian  town 
of  perhaps  30,000  inhabitants.    It  is  a  case  by  case  trade. 

BUTTER 

There  is  no  better  butter  in  the  wiorld  than  the  native  butter  obtained  in  Guate- 
mala City;  it  is  fresh  daily,  delicious,  and  cheap.  The  import  of  butter  amounts  to 
$10,000  per  annum,  which  divides  between  tinned  butters  imported  from  New  York 
for  the  Porto  Barrios  area,  and  a  small  amount  of  creamery  butter  brought  from 
San  Francisco  for  the  corresponding  coastal  trade  along  the  Pacific. 

cheese 

The  Guatemalan  is  not  a  cheese  eater,  and  therefore  he  does  not  manufacture 
a  native  cheese  for  himself.  Imports  of  cheese  only  total  $14,000  annually,  and  consist 
of  American  cheeses  of  small  dimensions  and  the  round  Edam  cheese  from  Holland. 
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The  towns  use  a  small  quantity  of  tinned  kraft  and  Edam  cheese  as  well.  Transporta- 
tion and  distribution  difficulties  militate  against  the  sale  of  cheese,  and  the  entire 
demand  is  negligible. 

CODFISH 

Remembering  the  codfish  consumption  of  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Caribbean,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the  Central  American  is  not  interested  in 
i his  product.  Not  being  a  coast  dweller,  and  having  plenty  of  fresh  meat  to  boot, 
fish  plays  a  minor  part  in  his  dietary.  Only  during  Holy  Week,  and  the  fiestas  that 
flank  it.  does  the  "bacalao"  appear.  In  the  opinion  of  several  observers,  the  natives 
despise  salt  iisli  as  peon's  food;  certainly,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  introduce  the 
many  toothsome  preparations  of  codfish  which  are  in  daily  use  in  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
Neither  herrings  nor  any  other  dried,  salted  or  pickled  fish  are  in  request;  one  of 
the  principal  importers  stated  that  he  questioned  if  he  could  sell  a  dozen  barrels  a 
year.  A  shipment  of  Scotch  cure  had  very  poor  luck  in  the  spring  of  1922,  but  a 
shipment  of  dried  salmon  had  done  very  well,  and  the  importer  was  willing  to  try 
this  latter  line  again.  It  is  the  only  variety  of  prepared  fish  in  Which  there  appears 
to  be  possibilities. 

BISCUITS 

A  small  market,  amounting  to  possibly  $25,000  per  year,  exists  for  both  plain 
and  fancy  biscuits.  As  usual,  there  is  a  British  trade,  with  Huntley  and  Palmers, 
Teak  Frean's,  Jacobs,  and  Carr  and  Co.,  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  goods.  One  or 
two  American  lines  are  noted,  but  the  superior  packing  and  advertising  of  the 
British  lines  were  noticeable.  There  was  no  particular  demand  for  soda  biscuits 
or  pilot  bread,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  latter"  could  be  successfully  introduced. 
Small  moisture-proof  packages  must  be  used  in  this  trade;  the  outer  container  of 
such  packages  should  be  of  tin.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  a  Canadian  line  of  biscuits 
in  prominence,  although  somewhat  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  Spanish  advertising; 
they  were  very  well  liked,  and  will  probably  do  well  in  the  future.  Pilot  bread  may 
be  listed  as  a  possibility  in  this  field;  for  other  lines,  the  field  is  already  fully  covered. 

CONFECTIONERY 

Confectionery  is  a  line  in  which  it  is  always  safe  to  prophesy  increased  business 
in  the  future.  The  world  eats  steadily  increasing  quantities  of  confectionery,  and 
those  countries  that  are  just  discovering  the  pleasures  of  this  adjunct  to  civilization 
may  be  expected  to  extend  their  demand  for  candy  products  for  some  time  to  come. 
Guatemala  brings  in  about  $50,000  worth  of  confectionery  at  present,  and  improved 
purchasing  power  will  quickly  double  this  amount.  An  enormous  business  is  done 
at  every  street  corner  by  dealers  in  cheap  and  bad  native  candies;  imported  sup- 
plies must  eventually  replace  these  crude  sweets.  In  the  shops,  the  chief  lines  are 
English  boiled  sweets  (which  again  give  the  lie  to  the  customs  returns,  as  all  con- 
fectionery is  shown  as  of  American  origin) ;  these  boiled  candies  are  perennially 
popular  because  of  their  excellent  quality,  low  price,  and  because  they  are  put  up  in 
bottles  which  are  very  useful  to  the  housewife.  Tinned  chocolates  of  British  origin 
are  likewise  to  be  noted,  and  the  beginning  of  an  invasion  of  excellent  American  box 
chocolates.  The  climate  of  Guatemala  City  is  temperate,  almost  wintry  at  times, 
and  chocolates  keep  well.  There  is  room  for  a  range  of  bar  chocolate  and  small  units 
of  similar  nature,  as  such  lines  have  not  been  pushed  in  the  capital  to  date;  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  such  goods  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  should  seek 
reliable  agents  who  will  cover  the  field  thoroughly  for  them.  Several  of  the  large 
importers  would  be  responsive  to  the  offer  of  goods  which  compete  with  present 
American  supplies. 

POTATOES 

An  excellent  quality  of  potato  is  grown  in  Guatemala,  although  their  small  size 
amuses  the  Canadian  visitor.  The  imports  of  this  vegetable  into  Guatemala  amount 
to  a  few  thousand  dollars  annually,  expended  entirely  upon  California  seed  potatoes. 
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BEERS  AND  ALES 

The  statistics  of  imports  of  the  above  commodities  are  in  serious  error  if  the 
hotels  and  restaurants  of  Guatemala  are  good  evidence.  A  very  considerable  amount 
of  beer  is  being  drunk,  not  only  the  excellent  light  lager  of  local  manufacture,  but 
also  many  imported  brands.  Certainly  the  yearly  imports  are  well  above  $20,000. 
It  was  gratifying  in  Porto  Barrios  and  Zacapa  to  be  asked,  as  a  foreigner  wearing  a 
sun  helmet,  whether  German  or  Canadian  beer  was  desired.  Nearly  every  restaurant 
exhibited  the  placards  of  a  well-known  Montreal  brewery.  Standard  British  beers 
and  ales  were  likewise  in  evidence,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  if  not  con- 
sumed by  foreigners,  are  affectation  when  drunk  by  the  natives,  as  they  are  too 
bitter  and  heavy  for  their  tastes.  Curiously  enough,  the  influx  of  German  goods 
has  brought  little  German  beer  to  date,  due  in  part  to  the  failure  of  the  Germans  to 
quote  firm  prices  and  guarantee  early  deliveries.  More  can  be  done  in  Guatemala 
with  Canadian  beers  of  light  lager  type,  particularly  in  pints  and  half  pints. 
Draught  beverages  were  noted  at  Porto  Barrios,  and  should  be  popular  in  the  interior 
as  well,  as  the  freight  on  bottled  goods  is  considerably  higher.  It  is  not  a  market, 
however,  upon  which  the  writer  would  be  assured  in  his  advice  in  so  far  as  beers 
and  ales  are  concerned;  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fair  field,  but  how  far  the 
Canadian  exporter  could  overcome  the  difficulties  of  distribution  and  credit  is 
another  matter. 

[The  concluding  part  of  this  report,  dealing  with  lines  of  imports  other  than 
foodstuffs,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
J  oumal."] 

OSAKA  COMMERCIAL  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  T.  Ohta,  Consul  General  of  Japan,  writes  under  date  November  10,  1922, 
that  he  has  received  a  letter  from  the  municipality  of  Osaka  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  Business  Corporation  there  has  decided  to  hold  a  Commercial  Exposition  in 
that  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipality,  from  March  15  till  May  31,  1923. 
The  purpose  of  this  exposition  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  manufacturers, 
Japanese  as  well  as  foreign,  who  exhibit  their  samples  of  merchandise,  to  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  buyers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  therefore 
cordially  invited  to  send  samples  of  Canadian  products  under  the  following 
conditions : — 

(1)  Exhibits  should  be  addressed  to:  Commercial  and  Industrial  Section,  City 
Office  of  Osaka,  1-Chome,  Nakanoshima,  Osaka,  Japan. 

(2)  Notification  of  shipment  of  exhibits  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
no  application  is  needed. 

(3)  Exhibits  should  reach  Osaka  by  the  end  of  February,  1923. 

(4)  Exhibits  should  be  accompanied  by  catalogues,  price  lists,  trade  conditions, 
references,  and  other  necessary  particulars. 

(5)  The  freight  charges  on  exhibits  shall  be  borne  by  the  exhibitor,  but  all 
expenditure  for  landing  and  exposition  will  be  defrayed  by  the  city  of  Osaka. 

(6)  Exhibits  will  not  be  returned  to  the  exhibitors,  but,  after  the  close  of  the 
exposition,  will  be  permanently  placed  in  the  Commercial  Exhibit  Gallery  of  Osaka, 
which  is  open  to  the  public. 

(7)  Communications  may  be  either  in  English  or  Japanese. 
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GLASGOW  HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Glasgow,  October  31,  1922. — Glasgow  Corporation  as  promoters  of  exhibitions  of 
various  kinds  are  by  way  of  making  a  name  for  themselves.  Year  by  year  Kelvin 
hall  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  displays  both  comprehensive  and  successful,  and 
although  Edinburgh  has  completed  its  large  new  hall,  Glasgow  will  continue  to 
compete  keenly  for  the  honour  of  housing  large  undertakings. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  the  fourth  annual  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition 
which  opened  on  October  2  and  terminated  October  21.  Owing  to  the  continuous 
housing  shortage  in  Glasgow,  an  exhibition  such  as  the  one  just  mentioned  will 
always  prove  a  success  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  publicity  as  well  as  financially. 
The  housing  shortage  continues  unabated,  and  the  Glasgow  Board  of  Health  has 
accepted  the  estimate  that  at  least  70,000  new  houses  are  needed  in  the  city,  with 
5,000  per  annum  in  addition  to  meet  the  natural  decay  of  property  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  population.  Practically  everything  shown  bears  directly  on  the  housing 
and  health  of  the  people,  but  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  these  terms,  there  is 
room  for  an  extremely  large  range  of  articles  and  materials  from  completed  homes 
to  the  smallest  unit  of  furnishings,  decorations  or  kitchen  equipment.  There  are 
altogether  307  stands  occupied  by  239  exhibitors.  As  has  been  the  case  in -years  past, 
music  and  cinema  shows  are  provided  free  of  charge. 

GROUPING  OF  EXHIBITS 

The  exhibits  were  grouped  under  the  following  headings:  building  materials; 
furnishings,  lighting,  heating,  labour-saving  and  cleaning  appliances;  sanitary 
appliances;  decoration;  recreation;  foodstuffs  (prepared  and  preserved);  appliances 
for  home  nursing. 

COMPLETED  HOUSES 

At  the  exhibition  this  year  there  were  two  completed  houses  furnished  through- 
out, one  erected  by  the  National  Building  Guild,  Limited,  and  the  other  by  the  City 
and  Suburban  Housing  Association  of  Glasgow,  the  former  being  a  four-apartment 
bungalow  standing  within  its  own  ground.  It  is  specially  made  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  good  house  of  a  minimum  size,  at  a  minimum  cost,  whilst  attempting  to  give 
the  maximum  of  satisfaction  in  construction,  appearance-  and  convenience.  The 
front  is  built  of  Sanquhar  facing  bricks  and  shows  two  finely  designed  leaded  glass 
windows,  one  lighting  the  bathroom  and  the  other  the  hall.  The  roof  is  of  British 
interlocking  tiles  with  terra-cotta  red  chimney  cans  to  match,  the  whole  giving  a 
pleasing  effect.  The  two  gables  are  built  of  brick  roughcast,  whilst  the  bungalow  is 
fitted  for  electrical  appliances  throughout. 

The  second  house  is  also  a  bungalow  built  by  the  City  and  Suburban  Associa- 
tion and  constructed  of  white  freestone-faced  concrete  blocks,  or  brick  and  rough- 
cast with  freestone  facings,  mullions  and  sills.  The  houses  are  designed  so  as  to 
require  a  minimum  of  expense  for  repairs  and  upkeep.  Types  of  other  bungalows 
of  four,  five,  and  six  apartments  with  sculleries,  bathrooms,  etc.,  are  also  shown  by 
plans.  This  short  description  of  the  house  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  builders, 
as  an  example  of  substantial  buildings  for  persons  of  small  incomes. 

OPTIMISTIC  STALLHOLDERS 

The  attendance  this  year  has  been  good,  particularly  during  the  last  ten  days, 
and  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  stallholders  was  expressed  in  favour  of  the  exhibi- 
tion continuing  another  week,  as  they  were  more  than  satisfied  with  results.  They 
base  their  opinions  largely  on  their  experiences  at  other  exhibitions  and  state  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  visitors  are  of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  class,  who 
have  not  been  so  hard  hit  by  unemployment  as  those  who  depend  wholly  on  manual 
labour. 
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OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

Canadian  firms  desirous  of  obtaining  publicity  for  their  goods  in  this  market 
might  be  well  advised  to  instruct  their  agents  on  this  side  to  keep  this  exhibition  in 
mind  for  next  year.  Certainly  there  is  no  better  medium  for  placing  Canadian  pro- 
ducts on  the  Scottish  market,  particularly  as  the  exhibition  authorities  permit 
unlimited  sales  at  the  stalls  which,  if  successful,  cover  at  least  a  good  proportion  of 
the  overhead  expenses.  As  regards  opportunities  for  Canadian  products  in  future 
exhibitions,  those  most  suitable  for  display  are  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils,  kitchen 
cabinets,  food  specialties,  doors,  and  roofing  materials. 

One  Glasgow  firm  had  a  complete  display  of  English-made  aluminiumware. 
The  market  here  is  an  excellent  one  for  this  product,  and  if  Canadian  manufacturers 
can  place  their  product  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  price  with  the  English-  and 
German-made  goods,  a  very  fine  opportunity  exists  at  the  present  time. 

A  Canadian  exhibitor  at  Kelvin  hall  who  is  well  versed  in  conditions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  writes  as  follows :  "  We  regard  exhibitions  in  Great  Britain  as  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  form  of  publicity.  Specialty  articles  in  particular  which 
are  not  in  general  use  are  very  difficult  to  introduce  through  the  usual  trade  chan- 
nels. The  British  trader  is  very  little  different  from  the  Canadian  or  American 
trader,  and  he  has  to  know  that  there  is  a  demand  awaiting  any  stocks  he  may  order. 
In  many  cases  the  buyers  are  not  in  very  close  touch  with  the  actual  demand.  At 
an  exhibition  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  the  public  direct,  and  as  they  after  all  have 
the  final  decision,  quick  and  decisive  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  whether  the 
article  is  saleable  or  whether  with  slight  modifications  it  may  be  made  acceptable." 

Another  Canadian  exhibitor  stated  that  sales  to  the  trade  this  year  had  greatly 
improved,  but  strangely  enough  the  retail  sales  at  the  exhibition  had  not  been  so 
great  as  formerly,  also  that  for  this  market  undoubtedly  the  showing  of  exhibits  year 
after  year  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Hainsworth,  general  manager  of  the  exhibition,  extends  a  hearty 
invitation  to  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  exhibit  at  future  Housing  and  Health 
Exhibitions. 

CANADIAN  EXHIBITORS 

Four  stands  consisted  exclusively  of  Canadian  products,  whilst  others  included 
goods  of  Canadian  origin. 

The  British-Canadian  Export  Company,  Limited,  of  83  Pall  Mall,  London, 
S.W.  1,  exhibited  a  cabinet  kitchen  dresser  which  combines  in  one  fitment  a  dresser, 
large  working  table,  and  commodious  cupboard.  At  this  stand  also  was  shown  a 
complete  kitchen  scullery  all  in  the  small  space  of  7  feet  by  8  feet.  Refrigerators 
and  kitchen  porcelain  tables  of  Canadian  manufacture  were  also  shown.  Messrs. 
S.  D.  Simond  &  Co.,  representing  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  Company,  Limited, 
of  Toronto,  had  an  entire  stand;  whilst  Messrs.  Beatty  Brothers,  Limited,  of  Fergus, 
Ont.,  who  have  offices  in.  London,  England,  exhibited  two  kinds  of  washing  machines, 
one  electric  and  the  other  hand-operated,  in  operation.  The  fourth  stand  to  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  Canadian  products  was  that  of  the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper, 
Canadian-made,  as  exhibited  by  the  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company  of  London, 
England.  Messrs.  H.  Brown,  Limited,  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  showed  British 
Columbia  pine  doors  of  the  "Woco"  type,  which  are  guaranteed  against  warping, 
shrinking  and  twisting.  They  also  exhibited  plywood  iVinch  and  iVinch  three-ply 
of  British  Columbia  pine. 

Although  not  a  Canadian  company,  the  Canadian  Fur  Company  were  exhibiting 
many  grades  of  fur  of  Canadian  origin. 
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TRADE  MARKS  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aire-,  October  6,  1922. — Attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  to  tbe 
aecessity  of  registration  of  trade-marks  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  and  a  recent  legal 
ision  on  the  part  of  an  Argentine  federal  judge  again  emphasises  the  importance 
>f  this  question  to  foreign  manufacturers.  The  decision  in  question  was  made  as  the 
resull  of  an  notion  brought  by  a  well-known  United  States  manufacturer  of  scouring 
soap  against  a  prominent  local  firm  of  importers  who  had  registered  the  manu- 
facturers trade-mark  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  The  plaintiffs  sought  to 
lancel  the  registration  by  the  defendants  of  this  trade-mark,  basing  their  action  upon 
the  contention  that  the  latter  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  trade-mark  in  use 
in  foreign  countries,  and  that  this  was  known  to  the  defendants  at  the  time  they 
I  registration.  The  plaintiffs  also  quoted,  in  their  support,  a  previous  decision 
of  the  Argentine  "  Camera  de  Apelaciones "  (Appeal  Court),  in  which  it  was  held 
thai  opposition  may  be  entered  to  the  registration  of  trade-marks  by  any  aggrieved 
pi  rs<  n,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  based  upon  a  prior  registration. 

After  hearing  arguments  on  both  sides,  the  judge  dismissed  the  case,  thereby 
upholding  the  right  of  any  person  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  to  secure  proprietary 
rights  in  a  trade-mark  which  has  not  previously  been  registered  in  the  country, 
irrespective  of  whether  it  is  in  common  use,  or  has  been  properly  registered  in  other 
countries.  The  remarks  of  the  federal  judge,  in  rendering  his  decision,  are  worthy 
of  quotation,  as  they  review  the  whole  question  of  the  present  position  of  the  trade- 
mark law  in  Argentina,  and  lay  down  a  precedent  upon  which  future  action  will  be 
based.    These  remarks  were  as  follows:* 

"  The  actual  question  to  be  decided,  is  the  following :  Can  the  owner  of  a  trade- 
mark registered  abroad,  obtain  the  cancellation  of  that  same  trade-mark  registered  in 
Argentina  by  another  party?  That  is  all.  Obviously,  the  case  under  consideration  is 
the  long  controverted  question  of  the  position  of  foreign  trade-marks  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  Law  No.  3975.  [Section  41  of  this  Law  stipulates  that  '  in  order 
that  foreign  trade-marks  may  enjoy  the  protection  of  this  law,  they  shall  be  registered 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions.']  The  case  is  therefore  perfectly  contemplated  by 
the  law,  which  allows  trade- marks  to  be  registered  in  Argentina  by  persons  who  do 
not  own  them  abroad.  1      >      '  1 

"  In  his  work  on  American  International  Conference,  Zeballos  says  the  following : 
'  The  question  of  cancellation  of  trade-marks,  which  domestically  is  of  no  great 
moment,  is  very  important  in  international  relations.  Conflicts  frequently  arise  in 
this  respect  and,  in  some  South  American  states,  such  as  Argentina,  deficient  legis- 
lation indirectly  fosters  misappropriation  of  foreign  trade-marks  by  unscrupulous 
rivals.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Argentine  law  will  be  seriously  modified,  and  that 
the  danger  referred  to  will  also  be  removed  in  other  South  American  countries.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  to  solve  the  problem  internationally  by  adopting  uniform  measures. 
The  desired  uniformity  has  not  been  reached  by  the  convention  signed  at  the  Fourth 
International  Conefrence  held  in  "Buenos  Aires,  August  27,  1912,  and  the  Trade-Mark 
Act  ~Ko.  3975,  continues  in  statu  quo/ 

"  Any  other  interpretation,  said  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  decision  invoked 
by  the  plaintiff  company  [interpretation  other  than  allowing  opposition  to  be  made 
by  any  person  aggrieved,  regardless  of  registration]  would  deprive  the  Argentine  Law 
of  the  protection  it  is  intended  to  afford  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  honest  merchant, 
and  would  make  it  an  instrument  of  immoral  exploitation  placed  in  the  hands  of 
mala  fide  trade'.  That  may  be  so;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  so  long  as 
Section  41,  of  Law  No.  3975  is  not  amended,  foreign  trade-marks  will  not  enjoy 
the  protection  of  this  law,  unless  they  are  registered  in  accordance  with  its  provi- 
sions, and  until  this  be  done,  foreign  trade-marks  will  always  be  appropriated  in 


*  Translation  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  de  Marval,  Patent  Agent,  Buenos  Aires, 
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Argentina  by  persons  who  are  not  the  legitimate  owners  thereof.  This  may  be 
unjust,  but  the  law  must  be  carried  out  such  as  it  is." 

The  sympathies  of  the  judge  were  obviously  wTith  the  plaintiffs,  and  an  appeal 
against  his  decision  has  already  been  entered.  In  view  of  the  present  interpretation 
of  the  law,  however,  it  appears  that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  have 
no  resource  if  they  fail  to  take  proper  precautions  to  protect  their  trade-marks,  brands 
or  labels ;  they  should  be  registered  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  all  cases  prior  to  making 
shipment  of  goods.  A  full  report  in  regard  to  the  Trade-Mark  Law  of  Argentine 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  644,  dated  May  29,  1916,  to  which  interested  firms 
are  referred  for  further  information. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Information  on  Foreign  Tariffs  Available  for  Canadian  Exporters 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  information  made  avail- 
able for  them  through  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service.  The  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  makes  a  study  of  the  customs 
tariffs  of  other  countries,  together  with  related  subjects,  such  as  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  invoices,  certificates  of  origin,  merchandise  marks,  etc.,  which  have 
to  be  observed  by  Canadian  exporters  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  customs  authorities  of  importing  countries.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  on 
hand  complete  and  up-to-date  information  on  these  subjects  for  all  countries,  but 
a  great  deal  of  the  most  essential  data  of  the  kind  in  question  has  been  gathered. 
This  information  will  be  furnished  to  exporters  applying  for  it  in  so  far  as  it  will  be 
found  practicable  to  answer  their  inquiries.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

South  Africa  Adopts  New  Form  of  Invoice  and  Certificates 

Mr.  J.  Cormack,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  cables  that  the 
South  African  Government  has  adopted  the  new  form  of  invoice  and  combined  cer- 
tificate of  value  and  of  origin  as  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference, 
1921.  The  new  forms  are  to  be  in  effect  as  from  January  1,  1923,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  old  forms  will  be  accepted  for  shipments  by  steamer  during  December. 
From  now  on,  however,  the  new  forms  also  will  be  accepted.  It  will  therefore  be 
advisable  for  Canadian  firms  to  begin  at  once  using  the  Imperial  Customs  Confer- 
ence form  of  invoice  and  certificates  for  shipments  to  South  Africa.  These  are  the 
forms  set  forth  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  32  published  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  and  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  many  exporters.  Any  firm  requiring 
this  leaflet  is  invited  to  apply  for  it  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 

Dumping  Duty  Imposed  by  United  States  on  British  Columbia  Roofing  Felt 

A  notice  has  been  received  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  Treasury 
Department  on  November  8  made  public  a  finding  of  dumping  in  the  case  of  roofing 
or  deadening  felt  imported  from  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 

Australian  Invoice  Requirements 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
973  (September  23,  1922,  page  503),  and  also  in  previous  issues,  in  regard  to  a  new 
form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value  required  for  shipments  to  Australia,  Mr. 
M.  B.  Synan,  Official  Representative  in  New  York  of  the  Australian  Department  of 
Trade  and  Customs,  writes  under  date  of  November  2  that  these  forms  will  be 
required  in  connection  with  free  goods  and  goods  subject  to  specific  rates  of  duty  as 
well  as  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates.  The  new  form  of  invoice  and  certificate 
is  therefore  necessary  for  all  goods  arriving  in  Australia  on  and  after  January  1, 
1923,  with  the  exception  of  motor  cars  and  chassis. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
NOVEMBER  14,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  wteek  ending:  November  14.  Those  for  the'week  ending  November  7  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Nov.  7, 

Nov.  14, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

1 . 00 

$4  .86 

$4 .4522 

$4 . 4638 

1  • 

.193 

.  0626 

.  0662 

Tfnlir 

*  • 

.193 

.  0419 

.  0461 

T  T  ,.11  —  „  J 

.  Florin 

.402 

.  3905 

.3919 

*  * 

.  193 

.  0570 

.  0614 

J  • 

.193 

.1516 

.1524 

"~  • 

1 . 08 

.  0562 

.0549 

T71-. 

1  • 

.193 

.1822 

.  1835 

J  • 

.  238 

.  0001 

.  0001 

*  • 

.  193 

.  0169 

.  0170 

*  * 

.  268 

.  1863 

.1842 

T£"r> 

.<50S 

.  2678 

.2687 

XT** 

.268 

.  2017 

.2018 

.  .Yen 

*  • 

.498 

.  4832 

.4857 

ZS. 

.2935 

.2971 

..  ..$ 

$1 .00 

9993 

.9  989 

..  ..$ 

!498 

.4865 

.4875 

.  .  Pes. 

.424 

.3607 

.3608 

.324 

.1161 

.1198 

.  Lei 

.193 

. .  .  .£ 

4.86 

4.4572 

4.4838 

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

.. 

..  ..$ 

.. 

■     .9294-. 9313 

.9352-. 8377 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

St.  Vincent . . 

..  ..$ 

Tobago  

..  ..$ 

Shanghai,  China. 

.  .  Tael 

.'708  J 

.7400 

.7304 

Batavia,  Java  .  .Guilder 

.402 

.3835 

.3820 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

.. 

1. 

.567 

.5221 

.5194 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamllton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

660.  Cheese,  bacon. — An  importing  house  in  Leicester,  England,  wish  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  cheese  and  bacon. 

661.  Cheese,  bacon  and  hams. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  desire  quotations 

on  cheese,  bacon  and  hams. 
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662.  Codfish. — A  selling  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  desires  a  Canadian  connec- 
tion for  dried  codfish  in  tierces  of  about  400  pounds.  Would  prefer  a  Halifax 
connection. 

663.  Eggs. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  eggs. 

664.  Eggs. — A  Swansea  importer  desires  to  open  direct  communication  with 
Montreal  egg  exporter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  steamers  with  direct 
service  between  Canada  and  Swansea. 

665.  Turkeys. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Birmingham,  England,  desires  up  to  2,000 
turkeys  before  the  end  of  November.    Birds  should  be  fattened. 

666.  Turkeys. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Birmingham  desire  up  to 
20,000  turkeys  before  the  end  of  November.    Birds  should  be  fattened. 

667.  Sugar  of  milk. — A  reliable  importer  of  Shaighai  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  sugar  of  milk,  together  with  samples. 

668.  Seeds. — A  well-known  and  responsible  importer  of  seeds  in  Buenos  Aires 
requires  quotations  for  Canadian  forage  seeds  such  as  rye  grass,  timothy,  rape,  etc. 
Prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires.    Correspondence  preferred  in  Spanish. 

Miscellaneous 

669.  Asbestos. — A  London  firm  of  importers  of  chemicals  and  minerals  seek  the 
representation  of  Canadian  producers  of  asbestos. 

670.  Asbestos,  asbestos  brake  linings,  etc. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  desire 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  asbestos,  asbestos  brake  linings,  vulcanized  fibre 
in  sheets  for  joints,  bearings,  etc.,  and  rubber  goods. 

671.  Bootmakers'  sundries. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  best  quality  first-grade  women's  welted  stiffeners,  heeling  board 
(all  leather),  men's  sole  boards,  leather  layers  for  insole  or  heel.  Samples  necessary. 
Prices  delivered  Liverpool  preferred,  but  Canadian  seaboard  not  objected  to. 

672.  Boot  linings. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  boot  linings. 

673.  Rubber  boots. — A  Liverpool  firm  with  offices  in  London,  Glasgow  and 
Sheffield,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
rubber  boots,  for  which  they  are  stated  to  have  a  considerable  demand. 

674.  Binder  twine,  kraft  paper. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  desire  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  binder  twine  and  kraft  paper. 

675.  Cotton  goods. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Buenos  Aires 
desire  to  obtain  an  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  underwear.  Corre- 
spondence in  English  or  Spanish. 

676.  Leather  board. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  leather  and  fibre  stiffeners,  shanks  for  men's,  women's  and  children's 
boots;  also  leather  board,  patent  toe  puff,  felt  or  celluloid  for  all  boots.  Sample  of 
leather  on  file  in  this  office. 

677.  Leather  offals. — A  Leicester  (England),  firm,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  leather  offals.    They  are  sending  a  representative  to  Canada  shortly. 

678.  Machinery  for  tins. — A  London  firm  desire  to  get  into  communication  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  making  2-pound  tins  suit- 
able for  packing  pineapples. 

679.  Oak  spokes. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  oak  spokes. 

680.  Paper  and  box  boards. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper,  and  box  boards.  Cash  against  documents,  or  at 
30  days  ,or  any  other  terms  could  be  arranged. 

681.  Wrapping  paper. — A  firm  in  Leicester,  England,  wish  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wrapping  paper. 

682.  Iron  pyrites. — A  large  firm  in  Amsterdam  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  producers  of  iron  pyrites  containing  as  much  sulphur  as  possible  and 
the  smallest  percentage  of  arsenic. 
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683.  Portable  engines. — A  firm  in  London  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  portable  engines  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  threshing  machines. 

684.  Refrigerators. — A  firm  in  London  wish  to  purchase  on  behalf  of  their 
Rhodesian  branch,  refrigerators,  illustration  and  specification  of  which  is  on  file  in 
this  office.  Quotations  accompanied  by  illustrations,  and  specifications  are  desired 
From  Canadian  manufacturers.  Goods  should  be  quoted  f.o.b.  New  York  for  shipment 
to  Beira. 

685.  Residues  of  precious  metals. — A  company  of  smelters  and  refiners  of  pre- 
cious metals  in  London  desire  to  receive  offers  of  residues  containing  gold  and  silver 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  jewellery,  silverware,  etc. 

C>s7.  Spades  and  shovels. — A  firm  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  would  like  to  receive 
quotations  for  spades  and  shovels. 

Forks  and  hoes. — A  Swedish  concern  would  be  interested  to  hear  from 
( lanadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  forks  and  hoes. 

0S9.  Broom  handles. — A  Bristol  firm  of  hardware  importers  desire  quotations 
for  broom  handles. 

690.  Clothes  pegs. — A  Birmingham  wholesale  warehouse  open  to  purchasing 
Canadian  ordinary  split  wooden  clothes  pegs  at  4s.  6d. 

C91.  Glass  window  and  plate. — An  importer  of  Shanghai  wishes  to  receive 
quotations  f.o.b.  factory,  f.o.b.  Vancouver,  and  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  on  window  and  plate 
glass. 

692.  Lawn  mowers. — A  Bristol  hardware  company  would  like  quotations  for 
200  lawn  mowers  for  delivery  early  in  February. 

693.  Leather. — A  Shanghai  importer  wishes  to  receive  prices  f.o.b.  tannery,  f.o.b. 
Vancouver,  and  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  sole  leather,  buckskin  calf,  kid  and  patent  leather. 

691.  Hats,  straw  and  panama. — An  importer  of  Shanghai  wishes  to  receive 
samples  and  prices  f.o.b.  factory,  Vancouver,  and  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  on  straw  and  panama 
hats. 

695.  Jewellery. — A  South  African  indent  house  with  English  office  in  Birming- 
ham, is  interested  in  novel  jewellery  lines  at  popular  prices. 

696.  Glycerine. — A  Shanghai  importer  wishes  to  receive  samples  and  quotations 
on  glycerine  f.o.b.  factory,  f.o.b.  Vancouver,  and  c.i.f.  Shanghai.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  glycerine  required  is  1-260  c.p.  It  comes  in  50-pound  cans,  two  cans  to  a 
case  and  in  iron  drums  of  1,000  pounds  each. 

697.  Nails,  wire. — A  Shanghai  importer  is  anxious  to  receive  prices  f.o.b.  factory, 
f.o.b.  Vancouver,  and  c.i.f .  Shanghai  on  wire  nails  of  various  sizes.  The  Shanghai 
requirements  are  b.w.  gauge  and  counter-sunk  head. 

698.  Nuts,  bolts,  screws,  etc. — A  firm  of  hardware  dealers  in  Bristol,  England, 
desire  quotations  for  nuts,  bolts,  screws,  nails  and  wire. 

699.  Paper. — An  importer  of  Shanghai  is  anxious  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions, f.o.b.  factory,  f.o.b.  Vancouver,  and  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  on  glassine,  bond,  ledger 
and  wrapping  paper. 

TOO.  Pastry  boards. — A  Bristol  firm  of  woodenware  factors  desire  quotations 
for  pastry  boards. 

701.  Pig  lead. — A  Shanghai  importer  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  pig  lead 
f.o.b.  factory,  f.o.b.  Vancouver,  and  c.i.f.  Shanghai. 

702.  Sanitary  seats. — A  well-known  Birmingham  house  require  quotations  for 
sanitary  seats,  usual  type  of  finish;  both  rings  and  doubles.  Quality  of  wood  must 
be  stated.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Callao;  for  direct  shipment  from  Canada  to  port 
named. 

703.  Underwear. — A  reliable  importer  of  Shanghai  wishes  to  receive  samples  and 
prices  f.o.b.  factory,  f.o.b.  Vancouver,  and  c.i.f.  Shanghai  on  two-pieced  and  com- 
bination fleece-lined  underwear. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Nov.  22;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  23;  Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  24;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  24. 

To  London. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  21;  Canadian  Leader,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  25;  Wet- 
land County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,-  Nov.  18 ;  Gracia, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  21;  Comino,  Furness  Line, 
Nov.  25. 

To  Avoxmouth. — Cabotia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  22;  Cornishman,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24;  Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  9;  Welsh- 
man, White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Nov.  21;  Manchester 
Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Nov.  25. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  Hamburg. — Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb  Line,  Nov.  21;  Welland  County,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  30. 

To  LIavre-Rotterdam. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Havre-Hamburg. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  20;  Lisgar  County, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  25. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Dujferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;  Deuel,  Rogers 
&  Webb  Line,  Nov.  21. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nov.  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.),  via  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.) . — Canadian  Sapper,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Nov.  22. 

To  India,  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman  and  Bucknalls  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd., 
November. 

To  South  Africa. — Bassa,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  10. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 
To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  9. 
To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Tunisian,   Canadian  Pacific   Steamships,  Ltd., 
Dec.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  6;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  12;  Montclare,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  14;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Dec.  9;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 
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To  London.-  Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  9;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dee.  13. 

To  Cardiff  AND  Swansea. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Dec.  2. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown,  Liverpool. — A ndania,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  3;  Megantic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  10;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  GLASGOW. — Cassandra,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara.— Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.'a  ships,  Nov.  24,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

TO   Gl' ANT  AN  A  MO,   SANTIAGO    (CUBA),  AND  KINGSTON    (J  AMAICA) .  Ottar ,  Pickford 

&  Black,  Nov.  22. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — 
Andalusia.  Pickford  &  Black,  Dec.  6. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  2. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  T. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Botterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.;  early  November. 

To  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East 
Asiatic  Co.,  early  November. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  24;  Mahura,  Canadian -Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong.- — Harold  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  end  November. 

To  Yokohama,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Nov.  30. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Nov.  17. 

To  Manchester. — Howich  Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Nov.  14;  Carlton 
Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Dec.  23. 

To  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttleton,  and  Sydney. — Waimarino,  Canadian-Austra- 
lian Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  LrvERPOOL  and  London. — Astronomer,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  early  November. 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Logician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  late  November. 

To  London. — Chancellor,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Dec.  10. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  Deo.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Dec.  9. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  iS.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G-.  1'.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 

Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McOoll.  Address  for  letters — 
Gaixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 

Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North. 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia. 


B.  Mill  in,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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EXTENSION  COURSES  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

At  the  request  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  University  of  Toronto  and  McGill  University,  have  very 
kindly  agreed  to  arrange  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  providing  sufficient 
support  be  forthcoming.  It  is  proposed  that  these  courses  shall  commence  at 
Toronto  on  January  15,  and  at  McGill  on  January  29,  and  shall  continue  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks. 

The  courses  at  each  of  the  Universities  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussion 
periods,  and  practical  demonstrations.  The  lectures  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  of  the  respective  Universities,  by  bankers  and  business  men,  and 
by  officers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  full 
particulars  within  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  purpose  in  organizing  these  courses  is  to  enable  ambitious  young  men  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  fit  themselves  for  the  position  of 
export  managers.  As  an  export  manager  possessing  not  only  a  practical  but  also 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  export  trade  can  be  invaluable  to  manu- 
facturers, it  is  hoped  the  latter  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which 
this  course  presents. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  science  of  export  trade  can  be  learnt  in  two 
weeks,  but  nevertheless,  in  that  period  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  can  be 
acquired,  and  the  students  stimulated  to  further  study  and  investigation. 

NEW  OFFICE  AT  HAMBURG 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  lately  attached  to  the  London  office,  has  proceeded  to  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  at  Hamburg.  The 
territory  to  be  assigned  at  present  to  this  office  will  include  Germany,  Eussia,  and 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  The 
address  of  the  Hamburg  Office  will  be  duly  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wilgress  has  made  the  necessary  arrangements. 

DIRECTORIES  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTERS  ON  FILE  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  invited  to  the  service  made  available  to 
them  through  the  Directories  of  Foreign  Importers  which  are  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  These  directories  have 
been  carefully  compiled  in  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners,  and  are 
subject  to  revision  and  extension  from  time  to  time.    Entries  in  each  of  the  directories 
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are  listed  under  commodities,  and  histories  of  firms.  The  information  to  be  obtained 
regarding  firms  in  the  various  countries  includes  date  of  founding;  financial  and 
trade  references;  cable  addresses  and  codes  used;  commodities  handled;  whether  busi- 
ness is  done  as  direct  buyers  or  on  a  commission  basis,  etc.  Data  is  now  available 
concerning  importing  linns  in  the  following  countries:  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  British  Wesl  Indies,  China,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
nli  Africa,  Straits  Settlements,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, Egypt.  Requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

IMPORTANT  TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 

Che  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires  writing  on  the  subject  of 
tdering  for  Government  supplies,  advises  that  Argentine  Government  Purchasing 
Departments  do  not  keep  lists  of  approved  manufacturers,  their  principal  require- 
ment being  that  tenders  be  presented  by  a  resident  representative  of  the  manufacturer 
duly  authorized  to  submit  prices  and  sign  contracts  for  and  on  his  behalf.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  few,  if  any,  Canadian  manufacturers  have  made  arrangements 
for  authorized  local  reresentation  before  Argentine  Government,  whereas,  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  important  contracts,  it  is  desirable  that  their  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  advisability  of  their  making  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  them 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  tender  for  Government  supplies  which  may 
arise.  Manufacturers  will  be  advised  by  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  of  the  more  important  tenders  for  the  Argentine  Government  Departments. 

MARKET  IN  ARGENTINA  FOR  RECEIVING  SETS  IN  WIRELESS  TELEPHONY 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires, 
writes  that  there  is  every  indication  of  a  boom  in  the  sale  of  wireless  telephone 
-equipment  in  the  Argentine;  broadcasting  stations  are  being  organized,  both  at  the 
theatres  and  the  local  newspaper  offices,  and  amateurs  are  already  installing  receiving 
sets.  The  cost  of  such  sets  is,  however,  very  high  (about  four  times  as  high  as  in 
the  United  States),  so  that  if  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply  at  a  reasonable  price 
there  should  be  a  fair  demand  immediately,  which  will  soon  increase  largely.  A 
manufacturer  who  desires  to  enter  the  market  should  send  down  a  sample  set,  and 
also  full  catalogues  and  price  lists.  The  Trade  Commissioner  is  in  a  position  to 
dipose  of  this  sample  set,  and  have  it  tested  out  in  actual  practice,  if  it  is  found  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  range  of  the  receiving  set  need  not  be  very  great;  the  big 
demand  will  be  from  Buenos  Aires,  and  as  all  the  broadcasting  stations  are  also  in 
Buenos  Aires,  a  set  which  will  receive  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles  would  be  ample 
at  present. 

SAMPLES  OF  MEN'S  UNDERWEAR  ON  SALE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Referring  to  the  report  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Manchester,  which  was  published  in  No.  975  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
page  573,  the  range  of  samples  of  underwear,  such  as  are  saleable  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  now  been  received  from  the  Manchester  office,  and  will  be 
made  available  for  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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Exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  of  Principal  Commodities  such  as  are 
produced  on  Canadian  farms,  or  manufactured  directly  from  such  farm 
products,  during  the  months  of  October,  1919,  to  1922;  with  United  States 
Tariff  Rates  in  force. 

(compiled  by  the  external  trade  branch,  department  of  trade  and  commerce) 


Commodities 


Animals  (except  for  Improveme.it 
Stock) — 

Cattle  No. 

$ 

Horses  No. 

$ 

Poultry  No. 

$ 

Sheep  No. 

$ 

Fruits — 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  Brl. 

$ 

Apples,  dried  Lb. 

$ 

Berries   $ 

Grains — 

Barley  Bush. 

$ 


 Bush 

$ 

Buckwheat  Bush 

$ 

Oats  Bush 

$ 

Pease,  whole  Bush 

$ 

Pease,  split  Bush 

$ 


Rye. 


Bush 

$ 


Wheat  Bush 

$ 


Grain  Products — 
Bran,  shorts  and  middlings  cwt. 


Wheat  flour  Brl. 

$ 

Meats — 

Bacon,  hams,  shoulders  and  sides  cwt. 

$ 

Beef,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  Cwt. 

$ 

Mutton  and  oamb,  fresh,  chilled 
or  frozen  Cwt . 

$ 

Pork,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  Cwt. 

$ 

Pork,  dry -salted  and  pickled  Cwt. 

$ 

Poultry,  dressed  or  undressed   $ 

Other  meats,  including  canned 
meats,  but  including  extracts.  .Cwt. 

$ 

Milk  and  milk  products — 
Butter  Lb. 

$ 

Cheese  Lb. 

$ 

Cream  Gal. 

$ 

Milk,  fresh  Gal. 

$ 

Milk,  condensed,  including  milk 
powder  Lb. 

$ 


Month  of  October 


1919 


1920 


95,143 
8,792,763 
243 
39,975 
133,248 
126,388 
71,958 
737,219 

43,149 
176,729 

40 

3 

5,054 


54 
99 

693 
2,070 

1,119 

2,027 
65,216 
45,530 

5,354 
38,110 

2,000 
5,000 

145,797 
198,787 

69,013 
151,897 


62,115 

139,980 
606 
6,628 

972 
28,545 
28,359 
457,322 

9,311 
197,911 
1,756 
24,340 
346 
9,666 
122 

4,834 
62,204 

2,276,940 
1,246,421 
1,863,963 
470,846 
91,227 
152,235 
270,979 
80,362 

756,188 
128,788 


45,116 
3,484,614 
256 
50,455 
109,136 
123,223 
43,310 
404,331 

4,121 
18,211 


10,187 


128 
128 

21 
106 

5,431 
7,355 
12,600 
10,028 

2,728 
17,285 


86,055 
148,065 


,311,789 
20,705,051 


72,822 

162,253 
131,374 
1,570,509 

467 
17,277 
31,011 
480,880 

15,806 
420,631 
2,281 
71,950 
79 
1,124 
1,688 

2,834 
44,948 

479,250 
250,204 
74,546 
19,290 
144,425 
227,144 
106,045 
33,283 

1,088,144 
150,595 


1921 


25,236 
616,577 
119 

28,247 
168,937 
150, 

23,533 
114,692 

257,058 
1,341,523 

177,400 
17,329 
3,472 


6,917 
8,534 


37,248 


24,323 
71,850 


2,100 
7,371 


6,482 
5,484 


1,650,045 
2,109,962 


97,002 

96,297 
41,992 
284,010 

115 
4,175 
30,040 
299,121 

15,035 
226,155 
316 
10,989 


9 

2,368 

1,398 
13,489 

942,176 
334,921 
1,224,121 
193,373 
174,252 
262,778 
147,128 
34,373 

31,918 
7,013 


39,093 
1,024,395 
149 
22,547 
107,734 
85,550 
18,156 
123,201 

33,509 
147,710 


34,240 


672,243 
352,418 

1,360 
3,378 

1,301 

829 
348 
184 

15,131 
29,464 


United  States  Tariff  Rates  in  force 


Prior  to 
May  27, 
1921 


Free 

id'pVc.' 

lc.  per  lb. 

Free 


10c.  per 
bush. 


per  lb. 
per  qt. 


1,513 
747 


1,716,020 
1,659,612 


348,641 

351,735 
39,842 
243,339 


3,125 
31,075 
388,207 

10,027 
246,005 
281 
8,713 


47 

717 
16,527 

75,312 
23,987 
839,900 
149,907 
137,959 
237,602 
79,975 
15,798 

1,196,015 
159,968 


15c.  per 
bush. 


25c.  per 
bush. 


Free 
6c.  per  bush. 


10c.  per 
bush. 


20  per 
bush. 


Free 


Free 


10  p.c.  or 

Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 

Free 


Free 
2c.  per  lb. 


Free 


From  May 
27,  1921,  to 
Sept. 21,1922 


30  p.c. 
10  p.c." 
lc.  per  lb. 

' ' '  '(c)  * ' ' 


10c.  per 
bush. 


lc.  per  lb. 
ic.  per  qt. 


bus! 


$1.20  per 
bush. 


Free 
6c.  per  bush 


10c.  per 
bush. 


20c.  per 
bush. 


Free 


35c.  per 
bush. 

10  p.c.  or 
Free 


20  p.c. 


25  p.c. 
2c.  per  lb. 


2c.  per  lb. 
2c.  per  lb. 


25  p.c. 
2c.  per  lb. 


25  p.c. 


2^c.per  lb. 
"20  p.c. " 

Free 

Free 


Free 


6c.  per  lb. 

"23  p.c. 
5c.  per  gal 
2c.  per  gal 


Subsequent 
tc  Sept. 21, 
1922 


(a) 
'  V  "(6) 
3c.  per  lb. 
$2  per  head 


25c.  per 
bush. 


2c.  per  lb. 
lc.  per  lb. 


20c.  per 
bush . 


$1.05  per 
bush. 


10c.  per  cwt. 


15c.  per 
bush. 


60c  per 
bush. 


75c.  per 
bush. 


15c.  per 
bush. 


30c.  per 
bush. 


15  p.c. 


78c.  per  cwt. 


2c.  per  lb. 
3c.  per  lb. 


(d) 
[c.  per  lb. 


2c.  per  lb. 
6c.  per  lb. 


20  p.c. 


2c.  per  lb. 


8c.  per  lb. 

' ' '  '(e) 
20c.  per  gal,. 
2\c.  per  galr 


lc— liC.  lb. 


(a)  Cattle  weighing  less  than  1,050  pounds,  l^c  per  lb.;  1,050  pounds  or  over,  2c  per  lb.  (b)  Horses  valued  at  not  moro 
than  $150  each,  $30  per  head;  more  than  $150  each,  20  per  cent,  (c)  Sheep,  one  year  old  or  over,  $2  per  head;  less  than 
one  year  old,  $1  per  head,  (d)  Mutton  fresh,  2$c.  per  lb.;  lamb,  fresh,  4c.  per  lb.  (e)  Cheese,  5c.  per  lb.  but  not  less  than 
25  per  cent. 
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Exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  of  Principal  Commodities  such  as  are 
produced  on  Canadian  farms,  or  manufactured  directly  from  such  farm 
products,  during  the  months  of  October,  1919,  to  1922;  with  United  States 

Tariff  Rates  in  force— Concluded 


Commodities 

Month  of  October 

United  States  Tariff  Rates  in  force 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Prior  to 
May  27, 
1921 

From  May 
27,  1921,  to 
Sept.21,1922 

Subsequent 
to  Sept.  21, 
1922 

Seeds— 

28,743 
681,000 

1,204 
18,741 

11,135 
105,253 

1,361 
10,382 

$ 

0 lover  sood,  ul fulfil  unci  rod  Bush. 

Free 

Free 

4c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Clover  seed,  other  Bush. 

Free 

Free 

4c.  per  lb. 

1,855 
28,533 

2,681 
13,473 

5,009 
8,758 

707,259 
707,169 
2,125 
19,455 
316,279 
120,006 

39,559 
24,260 
17,729 
281,933 
231,621 
69,504 
4,177 
52,216 
338,833 
195,894 

1,150 
8,017 
74,266 
229,583 

2,272 
5,077 

318,434 
284,551 
2,037 

18,261 
288,067 

74,158 

47,163 
31,869 
13,485 
308,493 
706,332 
180,800 
867 
11,609 
384,642 
124,631 

744 
3,002 
694,991 
1,305,252 

11,429 
44,262 

118,135 
104,010 
2,917 
17,675 
484,403 
139,657 

76,237 
34,369 

•  98 

1,720 
193,178 
13,925 
719 

4,132 
83,275 

8,188 

827 
3,203 

t 

Flaxseed  Bush. 

Free 

Free 

if) 

« 

20  per 
bush 

30c.  per 
bush. 

40c.  per 
bush. 

2,291 
5,327 

5,633 
5,219 
3,577 

18,185 
412,736 

69,868 

48,350 
19,448 
501 
6,417 
91,230 
20,484 
104 
863 
1,116,069 
341,801 

"Vegetables — 
Potatoes  Bush . 

"Free 

Free 

2c.  per  lb. 

a 
9 

Sugar  beets  Ton 

Free 

25c.  per  lb. 

50c.  per  cwt. 

$ 

Turnips  Bush. 

5  p.c. 

5  p.c. 

80c  per  ton 

$ 

Miscellaneous  Products — 

15  pc. 

15  p.c. 

12c.  per  cwt. 

$ 

Hay  Ton 

Free 

Free 

8c.  per  doz. 

•  $ 

Maple  sugar  Lb. 

$2  per  ton 

$2  per  ton 

$4  per  ton 

$ 

Fallow  Cwt. 

3c.  per  lb. 

3c.  per  lb. 

4c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Free 

Free 

\c.  per  lb. 

$ 

Total  value  of  above  commodities.  $ 

. .  Free 

(g) 

15,529,222 

29,726,605 

8,063,767 

5,830,432 

(J)  Clover  seed,  crimson,  lc.  per  lb.;  white,  3c.  per  lb.  and  other,  2c.  per  lb.  (g)  Dutiable  at  various  rates.  See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  974,  Sept.  30,  1922,  pages,  516-7. 


TRADING    POSSIBILITIES    IN   HOLLAND    FOR    CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

(1)  Market  for  Grain  and  Feeding  Stuffs 

Kotterdam,  October  27,  1922. — Holland  is  one  of  the  important  grain  importing 
and  distributing  centres  of  Europe.  The  total  imports  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
grain  in  1921  amounted  to  1,666,531  metric  tons  as  compared  with  5,262,597  tons  in 
1913,  comprised  as  follows: — 


Grain  Imports  Metric  Tons    Metric  Tons 

1913  1921 

Wheat   2,160,085  519,754 

Rye  .  .   .   631,345  44,521 

Barley   887,943  139,533 

Oats   561,888  52,126 

Buckwheat   18,829  10,539 

Maize   1,002,597  900,058 


Total   5,262,597  1,666,531 


The  lower  importation  in  1921  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  figures  was  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  poor  trading  conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  depreciated 
exchanges  of  countries,  particularly  Germany,  which  were  formerly  customers  cf 
Dutch  firms,  prevented  them  from  buying  in  such  large  quantities,  for  not  only  does 
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Holland  import  for  her  own  needs,  but  also  for  re-exportation  to  various  European 
countries.  The  total  exports,  for  example,  of  the  grain  mentioned  above  from 
Holland  amounted  in  1921  to  only  82,488  metric  tons,  in  comparison  with  3,550,139 
tons  in  1913. 

Canadian  grain  is  undoubtedly  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
Canadian  system  of  grain  inspection  is  spoken  of  very  highly,  so  that  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  Canada  to  do  an  increasing  and  lasting  export  trade  in  grain  to 
Holland. 

DUTCH  CROP  CONDITIONS 

The  proportion  between  agricultural  and  pastoral  land  changed  in  1921  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Following  an  increase  in  the  area  of  agricultural  land  of  from  868,338 
to  908,622  hectares  between  1917  and  1919,  a  decrease  took  place  in  1920,  which  con- 
tinued in  1921.  The  amount  of  cultivated  land  in  1921  was  902,749  hectares,  or  27-63 
per  cent;  of  grass  land  1,224,902  hectares,  or  37-49  per  cent;  and  of  horticultural  land 
94,656  hectares,  making  a  total  of  2,222,307  hectares.  Of  the  agricultural  land, 
460,319  hectares  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
450,580  and  457,713  hectares  respectively  in  the  years  1920  and  1919.  About  the 
1st  of  August  of  this  year,  it  was  estimated  that  the  grain  area  was  approximately 
450,611  hectares,  or  about  3,544  hectares  less  than  at  the  same  period  of  1921. 
although  the  cultivation  of  summer  wheat,  summer  barley  and  oats  increased.  The 
decrease  is  attributed  to  the  fall  in  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat  of  over  19  per 
cent  and  of  winter  barley  of  more  than  26  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1921,  caused 
by  freezing  during  the  winter  months,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  a 
large  part  of  the  winter  wheat  had  to  be  ploughed  in  again.  Much  of  the  land 
originally  sown  with  winter  wheat  was  sown  with  summer  wheat,  summer  barley 
and  oats.  Another  cause  of  the  decreased  wheat  cultivation  this  year  has  been  an 
increased  growing  of  potatoes,  and  also  the  considerable  reversion  to  pasture  land 
of  ground  which  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  turn  into  agricultural  land  during 
the  war. 

Intensive  cultivation  has  been  very  extensively  developed  in  Holland  and  the 
farms  are  mostly  small  in  size,  where  all  possible  space  is  generally  utilized  to  the 
utmost.  Out  of  209,156  farms,  for  instance,  in  the  year  of  census  1910  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  109,605  were  from  1  to  5  hectares  in  extent;  41,439  of  5 
to  10  hectares;  30,821  of  10  to  20  hectares;  23,797  of  20  to  50  hectares;  3,278  of 
50  to  100  hectares;  and  216  of  over  100  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2-47  acres). 

Up  to  the  end  of  J une,  1921,  the  prices  for  Dutch  home-grown  grains  were  quite 
high,  but  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  a  considerable  fall  took  place.  About 
the  end  of  1921  and  the  beginning  of  1922,  a  certain  amount  of  increase  was  experi- 
enced and  prices  have  remained  fairly  good  this  year. 

THE   WHEAT  TRADE 

The  importation  and  distribution  of  wheat  is  an  important  business  in  Holland. 
About  70,000  tons  of  wheat  are  grown  per  year  in  the  Netherlands,  which  amount 
to  her  requirements  for  approximately  one  month  and  a  half.  Dutch  wheat  is  also 
fairly  soft,  so  it  is  advisable  to  mix  harder  wheat,  such  as  is  grown  in  Canada,  with 
it  in  order  to  make  the  best  flour.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  import  large  quan- 
tities, as  between  400,000  and  500,000  tons  of  wheat  are  used  annually  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Importation  takes  place  not  only  for  the  requirements  of  Holland,  but  also 
for  re-exportation  to  various  European  countries. 

In  1921  Holland  imported  about  519,754  metric  tons  of  wheat  (2,160,085  tons 
in  1913)  with  a  value  of  100,759,183  fL,  as  compared  with  approximately  487,852  tons 
in  1920  with  a  value  of  143,278,729  fl.  These  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great 
drop  which  took  place  in  prices  during  1921.    In  this  regard  it  may  be  mentioned 
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thai  Dutch  home-grown  wheat  fell  in  price  from  23  fl.  in  June,  1921,  to  9.50  fl.  per 
100  kg.  in  the  middle  of  November,  but  the  price  slightly  rose  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  yeaT,  so  thai  in  the  early  part  of  1922  wheat  was  obtaining  between  12  fl.  and  13  fl. 
per  100  kilogrammes. 

As  a  supplier  of  wheat  Canada  ranked  fourth  in  1921,  having  furnished  just 
over  35,986  metric  tons  valued  at  6,547,753  fl.  The  largest  source  of  supply  was  the 
United  States  with  316,416-4  tons  valued  at  67,766,644 fl.  Belgium  was  second  with 
66,337  ions  valued  at  12,274,329 fl.,  and  Argentina  third  with  65,571-4  tons  valued 
at  13,125,859  fl.  Of  the  Dutch  exports  of  wheat,  amounting  to  26,500  metric  tons  in 
1921  with  a  value  of  5,927,520  fl.  (1,730,877  tons  in  1913),  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Ger- 
many were  the  largest  markets,  receiving  respectively  10,000  tons  and  8,734  tons. 
Belgium  and  European  Eussia  also  imported  from  Holland  4,097  and  2,231  tons 
respectively,  while  smaller  quantities  of  Dutch  wheat  exports  went  to  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  and  Norway. 

With  regard  to  the  crop  in  Holland,  the  area  cultivated  with  winter  wheat  in 
1921  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the  previous  year  and  amounted  to  68,472 
licet  ares,  as  against  56,359  hectares  in  1920,  and  with  summer  wheat  4,511  hectares 
as  compared  with  5,130  hectares  in  1920.  The  dry  summer  was  advantageous  for 
the  growth  of  wheat  in  Holland,  and  for  winter  wheat  the  average  yield  was  41*5 
hectolitres  against  34-7  hectolitres  in  1920  and  30-9  hectolitres  in  1919  per  hectare, 
while  the  average  production  of  summer  wheat  per  hectare  in  1921  was  35-4  hecto- 
litres in  comparison  with  30-3  hectolitres  in  1920.  The  quality  was  also  good.  The 
hectolitre  weight  of  the  winter  wheat  was  on  an  average  78  kg.  (1920,  74-3  kg.),  and 
in  Groningen,  for  instance,  the  wheat  of  summer  wheat  was  76  kg.  The  estimated 
area  devoted  to  winter  wheat  about  August  1  of  this  year  was  54,058  hectares  and  of 
summer  wheat  9,131  hectares,  while  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  from  fairly  good  to 
good. 

At  present  the  wheat  import  situation  is  rather  peculiar.  After  the  war  a  kind 
of  combination  was  made  among  the  principal  flour  mills,  who  contracted  to  buy  their 
wheat  from  one  firm  of  commission  merchants  only,  who  were  to  act  as  their  buying 
agents.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  sell  all  the  wheat  required  by  the  prin- 
cipal millers,  which  is  naturally  the  largest  proportion  of  the  wheat  requirements  of 
Holland,  through  this  one  firm.  This  contract  recently  lapsed,  but  it  has  just  been 
renewed  for  another  year.  This  firm  have  a  branch  buying  office  in  New  York,  where 
the  largest  part  of  their  purchasing  of  Canadian  and  United  States  wheat  takes 
place,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  buying  is  done  in  Holland,  and  if  an  exporter 
has  a  representative  in  the  Netherlands,  he  keeps  his  quotations  before  this  firm,  and 
if  the  prices  and  delivery  are  more  suitable  than  those  obtained  by  the  New  York 
office  business  can  be  obtained.  The  result  is,  however,  that  competition-  is  very 
keen  and  the  commissions  or  profits  are  sometimes  cut  down  to  small  proportions, 
often  to  about  a  half  per  cent,  although  the  usual  commission  or  profit  is  one  per 
cent,  in  order  to  get  the  business.  The  address  of  the  New  York  branch  of  this  firm 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa.  The  purchasing  of  wheat  for  the  smaller  flour  mills  outside  of  the  combina- 
tion and  for  re-exportation  to  other  European  countries,  as  well  as  the  importation 
of  other  grains  apart  from  wheat,  is  entirely  free. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  large  sale  for  Manitoba  wheat,  Nos.  3  and  4,  and 
even  for  No.  5,  the  latter  for  feeding  purposes,  but  since  the  war  the  quality  of  the 
bread  used  in  Holland  has  greatly  improved  and  the  principal  demand  is  for  Mani- 
toba wheat  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  while  there  is  a  small  sale  for  No.  4,  depending  mostly 
upon  the  prices  ruling  for  the  different  grades. 

THE   DEMAND   FOR  BARLEY 

In  the  Netherlands  in  1921  about  15,681  hectares  of  winter  barley  were  culti- 
vated with  an  average  crop  of  49  hectolitres  per  hectare,  and  an  average  weight  of 
64-8  kilogrammes  per  hectolitre,  while  the  area  devoted  to  summer  barley  was  9,191 
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hectares,  with  an  average  crop  of  43  hectolitres  per  hectare  and  an  average  weight 
of  69-3  kg.  per  hectolitre.  The  estimates  at  the  end  of  July  of  this  year  indicate 
that  about  11,340  hectares  were  sown  to  winter  barley  and  13,881  hectares  to  summer 
barley,  but  the  crop  reports  state  that  the  condition  of  this  winter  barley  with  certain 
exceptions  is  fairly  good,  while  that  of  the  summer  barley  is  from  fairly  bad  to  bad. 
The  price  in  1921  for  the  Dutch  barley  dropped  from  18  fl.  in  June  to  11  fl.  in 
November,  but  rose  again  about  the  first  of  the  year  to  between  12  fl.  to  13  fl.  per  100 
kilogrammes,  and  this  year  the  prices  have  been  fairly  good,  although  the  quality  or 
quantity  has  not  been  up  to  normal. 

There  is  therefore  a  splendid  opportunity  to  do  a  fine  trade  from  Canada  in 
barley,  as  Canadian  barley  is  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  Holland.  In  1921  Canada 
was  the  third  largest  supplier  of  barley  to  the  Netherlands,  having  furnished  about 
13,289  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  1,649,557  fl.,  out  of  a  total  Dutch  importation  of 
139,533  tons  (887,943  tons  in  1913)  valued  at  18,660,096  fl.,  but  it  would  appear  upon 
investigation  that  Canada  ought  to  be  able  without  difficulty  to  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  the  trade.  The  largest  source  of  supply  was  the  United  States,  whence  59,777i 
tons  with  a  value  of  7,844,224  fl.  were  imported,  while  Roumania  was  second  with 
27,494  tons  valued  at  3,436,605  fl.  The  other  main  suppliers  were  Great  Britain  with 
9,210  tons,  Belgium  9,192  tons,  Algiers  6,434  tons,  Argentina  4,429  tons,  Spain  3,324 
tons,  Denmark  2,935  tons  and  Morocco  1,223  tons.  Smaller  quantities  were  received 
from  Australia,  Egypt,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Italy  and  Poland. 

Barley  is  imported  for  re-exportation  as  well  as  for  Dutch  consumption,  and  in 
1921  over  6,955  tons  (696,575  tons  in  1913)  were  exported,  the  greatest  part  going  to 
Belgium,  while  Germany,  Switzerland,  European  Russia  and  Great  Britain  were 
also  markets  for  Dutch  exports  of  Barley. 

The  largest  demand  in  Holland  is  for  feeding  barley,  although  there  is  also 
quite  a  good  trade  done  in  brewing  barley.  During  the  past  few  months  the  imports 
have  been  slightly  lower  than  usual,  as  on  account  of  certain  crops  in  Holland  being 
wet  this  year,  they  have  been  utilized  for  feeding  purposes,  but  a  great  and  increasing 
interest  is  now  being  shown  in  the  importation  of  Canadian  barley,  the  principal 
demand  being  for  Nos.  2  and  3,  although  there  is  also  some  sale  for  No.  1.  For  brew- 
ing purposes  No.  3  seems  most  popular. 

THE    MARKET   FOR  OATS 

The  crop  of  oats  was  the  only  kind  of  grain  which  suffered  in  Holland  from  the 
drought  in  1921.  There  were  154,932  hectares  sown  to  oats  with  an  average  growth 
of  45.5  hectolitres  per  hectare  and  of  a  weight  of  49.7  kilogrammes  per  hectolitre. 
The  crop  on  the  lighter  soil  was  bad,  but  on  the  heavier  soil  the  growth  was  good, 
which  brought  up  the  average.  Prices  dropped  from  13.50  fl.  in  June  1921,  to  9.50A. 
per  100  kg.,  but  rose  somewhat  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  and  have  remained  better 
than  during  the  previous  year.  According  to  the  estimates  at  the  end  of  July,  the 
area  sown  to  oats  in  1922  was  158,681  hectares,  but  the  crop  is  not  reported  to  be  very 
good,  so  that  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to  export  oats  to  the 
Netherlands. 

Canadian  oats  are  also  known  and  are  well  liked  as  Canada  was  the  second  largest 
supplier  of  oats  to  Holland  in  1921,  having  been  the  source  of  supply  for  just  over 
16,568  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  2,073,960  fl.,  out  of  a  total  Dutch  importation  of 
about  52,126  tons  (561,888  tons  in  1913)  valued  at  6,737,931  fl.,  being  only  slightly 
below  the  United  States  who  were  the  largest  suppliers  with  approximately  20,965 
tons  valued  at  2,724,331  fl.  The  other  three  principal  exporters  of  oats  to  Holland 
were  Belgium  with  6,900  tons,  Roumania  with  2,975  tons,  and  Argentina  with 
2,856  tons.  Other  suppliers  to  a  lesser  degree  were  Germany,  Algiers,  France,  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Sweden  (seed  oats),  and  Great  Britain,  in  order  of  importance  as  to 
quantity  furnished.  The  Dutch  exports  of  oats  in  1921  amounted  to  only  6,583  tons 
as  compared  with  451,869  tons  in  1913,  the  largest  part  of  last  year's  exports  going 
to  France,  Poland,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 
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The  heaviesl  demand  at  present  seems  to  be  for  Canadian  white  feeding  oats 
d  3,  with  perhaps  a  slight  tendency  joist  now  in  favour  of  the  latter  grade. 
Clipped  Western  oats  No.  2  are  also  popular.  A  great  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
importation  of  Canadian  oats,  and  it  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  exporters  to 
considerably  increase  their  sales  in  Holland.  Firms  are  invited  to  communicate 
immediately  with  this  office  sending  prices,  terms  and  all  necessary  details,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  put  in  touch  with  Dutch  commission  agents  or  importers. 

TRADE  IN  MAIZE 

The  maize  trade  is  a  very  important  business  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1921  over 
18  metric  tons  of  maize  valued  at  95,403,338  fl.  (1,002,507  tons  in  1913)  were 
imported,  of  which  the  United  States  was  the  largest  supplier,  >  with  about  391,792| 
to]  s,  while  Canada  was  second  with  over  165,658  tons,  Argentina  third  with  162,719 
tons,  Roumania  fourth  with  79,533  tons,  Belgium  fifth  with  56,194£  tons,  South 
Africa  sixth  with  27,441£  tons,  Great  Britain  seventh  with  6,884  tons,  and  Germany 
eighth  with  4,276  tons.  In  addition  British  East  Africa  furnished  about  1,8784  tons, 
Portuguese  East  Africa  1,500  tons,  Australia  1,196  tons,  and  smaller  amounts  came 
from  European  Turkey,  Uruguay,  Columbia  and  Portuguese  West  Africa. 

The  Dutch  exports  of  maize  amounted  to  about  8,573  tons  (300,904  tons  in  1913) 
with  a  value  of  971,354  fl.,  which  went  mostly  to  Belgium,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Switzerland. 

When  one  considers  the  very  large  quantities  of  maize  used  in  Holland,  bordering 
on  a  million  tons  in  1921,  and  the  fact  that  practically  none  is  grown  in  the  country 
itself,  as  well  as  the  heavy  re-exports  to  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  the  oppor- 
tunities can  be  readily  realized.  The  main  demand  is  for  mixed  maize  No.  2,  but  a 
trade  is  sometimes  done  in  white  maize  No.  2  and  also  yellow  maize. 

THE  RYE  MARKET 

More  ground  is  devoted  to  rye  in  Holland  than  to  any  other  grain,  and  never 
have  the  rye  crop  results  been  known  to  be  as  good  as  in  1921.  In  the  Groningen 
peat  districts  the  average  was  50  hectolitres  per  hectare  with  a  natural  weight  of 
75  kg.  and  5,000  to  6,000  kg.  of  straw,  while  on  sandy  soil  50  to  60  hectolitres  per 
hectare  were  grown  in  several  parts,  In  1921  a  total  of  202,072  hectares  of  rye  were 
cultivated  in  Holland  as  compared  with  199,270  hectares  in  1920,  the  average  crop  for 
the  whole  country  being  31.4  hectolitres  per  hectare  (25.7  hectolitres  in  1920)  with  an 
average  hectolitre  weight  of  72 -8  kg.  (69-4  kg.  in  1920).  The  price  for  rye,  which  stood 
at  23  fl.  per  100  kg.  in  June,  1921,  fell  to  10.25  fl.  in  November,  but  rose  again  towards 
the  first  of  this  year  and  prices  have  remained  better  this  season.  In  1922,  according 
to  the  official  estimates  at  the  end  of  July,  198,657  hectares  have  been  devoted  to  rye, 
and  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  fairly  good. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  not  as  great  a  market  for  rye  from  abroad  as  for  some 
of  the  other  grains,  nevertheless  there  were  imported  in  1921  about  44,521  metric 
tons  of  rye  with  a  value  of  7,818,856  fl.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  the 
largest  amount,  about  23,401  tons  valued  at  4,239,135  fl.,  Roumania  11,660J  tons  with 
a  value  of  1,991,035  fl.,  Belgium  just  over  4,579  tons  valued  at  845,341  fl.,  and  Canada 
3,718  tons  with  a  value  of  512,770  fl.  Canada  therefore  ranked  fourth.  The  other 
sources  of  supply  for  lesser  quantities  were  Great  Britain,  France,  Luxemburg, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Germany  and  Sweden. 

Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  exports  nearly  as  much  rye  as  she  imports.  In  1921 
Dutch  exports  of  rye  amounted  to  just  over  31,963  metric  tons  with  a  value  of 
6,048,697  fl.,  which  went  principally  to  European  Russia  (10,391  tons),  Germany 
(9,707  tons),  Austria  (5,241  tons),  Finland  (3,355  tons),  Belgium  (1,333  tons) 
Czeco- Slovakia  (1,046  tons)  and  smaller  quantities  to  Poland,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Great  Britain.  ) 
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Before  the  war  the  trade  reached  much  larger  proportions,  for  in  1913  the 
imports  of  rye  amounted  to  631,345  metric  tons  and  the  exports  to  363,598  tons. 

Western  rye  Nos.  1  and  2  are  the  most  popular  grades.  In  endeavouring  to 
develop  a  trade  in  Canadian  rye  it  will  be  best  to  submit  samples. 

THE  BUCKWHEAT  DEMAND 

The  amount  of  buckwheat  grown  in  Holland  is  becoming  less  each  year.  In  1921 
a  total  of  5,002  hectares  was  used  for  buckwheat  as  compared  with  6,711  hectares  in 
1920,  7,607  hectares  in  1919  and  8,437  hectares  in  1918.  Frost  at  the  beginning  of 
1921  and  drought  later  on  in  the  year  were  detrimental  to  its  growth,  and  in  some 
cases  the  crop  had  to  be  mowed  when  still  green,  while  where  the  buckwheat  was 
harvested  in  the  usual  way  the  yield  was  below  the  average,  being  9.1  hectolitres  on 
sandy  soil  against  14.7  hectolitres  per  hectare  in  1920.  In  1922  the  area  devoted  to 
buckwheat,  according  to  official  estimates  at  the  end  of  July,  appears  to  be  even 
smaller,  being  about  4,863  hectares,  while  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  from  middling  to 
fairly  good. 

Buckwheat  is  used  to  a  fairly  large  extent  in  Holland,  and  the  imports  in  1921 
amounted  to  about  10,539  metric  tons  (18,829  tons  in  1913)  valued  at  1,962,48211., 
of  which  the  United  States  was  by  far  the  main  source  of  supply  with  about  7,722 
tons  valued  at  1,488,663  fl.  J apan  was  the  next  largest  supplier  with  1,390  tons,  while 
smaller  lots  came  from  China,  Germany,  Canada,  Belgium,  the  Philippines,  and 
Hungary.  Canada  was  fifth  on  the  list  with  about  194J  tons,  but  this  proportion 
should  be  increased  as  Canadian  buckwheat  is  very  well  liked  and  there  is  quite  a 
heavy  demand  for  buckwheat  at  the  present  time.  Canadian  No.  2  buckwheat  will 
probably  best  meet  the  Dutch  requirement,  but  in  any  case  it  should  be  of  good, 
sound  merchantable  quality. 

THE   TRADE  IN  HAY 

The  conditions  and  opportunities  in  the  hay  trade  in  Holland  have  already  been 
dealt  with  recently  in  detail  in  reports  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  Nos.  968  and  976.  In  recapitulation,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  572,151 
hectares  in  1921  were  devoted  to  the  first  hay  crop  in  Holland,  where  the  production 
averaged  3,240  kilogrammes  per  hectare,  and  44,392  hectares  to  the  second  crop.  In 
normal  times  Holland  is  a  large  grower  and  exporter  of  hay,  and  in  1921  the  imports 
of  hay  amounted  to  only  178-5  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  15,130  fl.,  of  which  Bel- 
gium was  the  largest  supplier  with  72  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  Holland  exported 
25,967  tons  of  hay  in  1921,  principally  to  Belgium  (22,110  tons),  Germany  (2,008-5 
tons),  Austria  (1,090  tons),  and  Czecho- Slovakia  (597  tons). 

The  Dutch  hay  crop  this  year  has  not,  however,  been  very  good,  and  as  the 
growers  in  Holland  were  holding  out  for  high  prices  on  account  of  their  heavy  costs 
of  production  (about  120  fl.  per  ton),  the  hay  dealers  looked  abroad  to  see  whence 
hay  could  be  imported  advantageously.  At  that'  time  Canada  could  have  done  a 
large  trade,  but  the  freight  charges  were  too  high  and  the  orders  went  to  Scandin- 
avia. The  Scandinavian  prices  have  been  between  80  fl.  and  100  fl.  c.i.f .  Holland, 
which  were  much  lower  than  the  Dutch  hay  prices,  but  when  the  Dutch  growers 
found  that  hay  was  being  imported  in  large  quantities,  they  became  frightened  that 
their  hay  would  be  left  on  their  hands,  with  the  result  that  their  prices  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  When,  however,  the  haulage  and  commissions  have  been  added,  the 
price  for  the  poorer  quality  Dutch  hay  is  not  much  below  the  prices  for  Scandinavian 
hay. 

Freight  rates  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  Holland  have  since  been 
lowered,  so  that  Canada  can  now  compete  in  the  market,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
previous  reports  some  Canadian  hay  has  been  sold  in  Holland.  The  great  oppor- 
tunity was,  however,  earlier  in  the  year,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Dutch  crop 
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was  not  up  to  the  Btandard  and  when  the  high  freight  rates  prevented  the  trade  from 
going  to  Canada.  Just  now  the  market  is  somewhat  unsettled  and  buyers  are 
unwilling  to  purchase  hay  from  abroad  far  ahead.  The  preference  is  therefore  for 
the  Dutch  hay  a1  the  lower  prices,  as  small  lots  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time 
as  desired,  but  some  business  is  being  done  in  Canadian  hay,  and  if  or  when  prices 
become  stationary,  Canada  ought  to  be  able  to  do  quite  a  good  trade  in  hay  with 
Holland. 

The  preference  is  shown  in  the  Netherlands  for  meadow  hay  green  and  sound, 
if  the  quality  is  good,  but  most  of  the  imports  have  been  of  timothy  and  clover  mix- 
inn1,  which  is  well  liked  in  Holland.  The  hay  is  required  compressed  as  tightly  as 
possible  in  bundles  or  bales.  The  smaller  sized  bales  which  usually  weigh  about  63kg. 
are  preferred.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  for  Canada  to  increase  her  sales  of 
hay  to  Holland  in  the  near  future,  not  only  for  Dutch  requirements,  but  also  for 
re-exportation  to  other  central  European  countries. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  LINSEED  CAKES 

As  Holland  is  a  great  cattle-raising  and  dairy  country  there  is  a  large  trade 
done  in  cattle  foods  of  all  kinds.  Linseed  cakes  and  meal  in  particular  are  used  in 
Large  quantities  for  feeding  purposes,  and  in  1921  the  Netherlands  imported  just 
over  1ST, 808  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  32,767,451  £.,  of  which  the  largest  part, 
namely  about  141,021  tons,  came  from  the  United  States,  24,338£  tons  from  Germany, 
10,563  tons  from  Belgium,  6,805  tons  from  Great  Britain,  1,989  tons  from  Argentina, 
and  1,635£  tons  from  Canada.  Lesser  quantities  also  came  from  Eoumania,  Den- 
mark, France,  and  Uruguay. 

The  linseed  cake  which  is  best  liked  and  which  obtains  the  highest  price  is  that 
which  is  guaranteed  to  be  made  from  Canadian  or  United  States  "  Prime  Western 
seed.    This  cake  sometimes  sells  for  as  much  as  15  Dutch  cents  per  100  kg.  more  than 
that  from  South  America,  as  the  latter  is  not  as  well  pressed  and  has  more  moisture. 

The  usual  method  of  trading  is  to  appoint  agents  in  Holland  and  cable  prices 
c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  per  100  kilogrammes.  Some  firms  want  c.i.f.  Antwerp 
prices  as  well,  as  Dutch  firms  do  quite  a  large  trade  in  Belgium.  Prices  should  it 
possible  be  in  Dutch  guilders,  but  trade  can  be  done  in  Canadian  or  United  States 
dollar  quotations.  Many  of  the  agents  either  accept  the  order  in  their  own  name  or 
guarantee  the  buyers,  taking  full  responsibility  for  payment.  When  the  agent 
receives  the  cabled  quotations  he  approaches  the  buyers  and  then  cables  the  exporter. 
The  usual  commission  is  one  per  cent,  and  the  agents  should  be  asked  to  send  weekly 
reports  of  prices  and  market  conditions. 

Buying  is  generally  done  on  the  usual  c.i.f.  contracts  adopted  in  the  trade  for 
American  linseed  cake  or  meal,  and  with  which  Canadian  exporters  are  probably 
familiar.  If,  however,  any  Canadian  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  usual  contract, 
it  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  this  office. 

Payment  is  mostly  made  cash  against  documents  Holland. 

GENERAL  SELLING  ARRANGEMENTS 

With  regard  to  general  selling  arrangements,  grain  is  mostly  bought  in  Holland 
on  London  contract  No.  20  with  full  outturn  weight  and  London  arbitration.  Quota- 
tions should  be  submitted  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports  per  metric  ton  of  1,000  kilogrammes, 
and  the  terms  are  generally  net  cash  against  documents  Holland.  The  prices,  if  pos- 
sible should  be  in  Dutch  guilders,  but  business  is  also  done  in  dollar  currency. 

The  best  way  to  develop  the  trade  is  to  appoint  a  good  reliable  agent  well  known 
in  the  trade,  in  order  that  he  can  keep  the  prices  constantly  before  buyers.  A  great 
many  of  the  agency  firms  buy  in  their  own  name  and  accept  full  responsibility  for 
payment,  which  is  of  assistance  to  the  exporter,  as  it  is  then  unnecessary  to  bother 
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so  much  about  the  financial  standing  of  numerous  buyers.  The  agency  firm  sells  for 
one-half  or  one  per  cent  over  the  exporter's  c.i.f.  price.  If  the  grain  is  sold  on  a 
commission  basis,  the  usual  commission  is  one  per  cent. 

In  some  cases  it  is  of  advantage  to  ship  on  consignment  if  the  agent  is  reliable,, 
as  under  certain  market  conditions  better  prices  can  be  obtained  for  spot  lots. 

In  Holland  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grain  business  is  done  in  parcel  ship- 
ments, rather  than  whole  cargoes,  although  some  trade  is  done  in  the  latter. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Canadian  grain  is  very  much  liked  in 
Holland  and  the  Canadian  system  of  grain  inspection  is  praised  very  highly,  so  that 
providing  prices  are  competitive,  Canada  ought  to  do  a  greatly  increased  business  in 
the  Netherlands.  Many  of  the  agents  represent  United  States  firms,  and  much  of 
the  Canadian  grain  imported  is  through  American  export  houses.  There  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  direct  shipments  from  Canada  through 
Canadian  ports  by  Canadian  exporters.  There  would,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  very  little 
reason  why  so  much  trade  in  Canadian  grain  should  be  done  by  United  States  firm?. 
In  this  respect  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  Kotterdam,  will  be  pleased 
to  put  Canadian  exporters  in  touch  with  the  most  likely  agents  or  importers  and 
will,  in  fact,  be  glad  to  assist  Canadian  firms  in  any  way  possible,  when  it  is  hoped 
that  a  considerably  increased  trade  may  be  done  in  Canadian  grain  with  the  Nether- 
lands. 

GLASSWARE   PROSPECTS   IN  SCOTLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Glasgow,  October  26,  1922. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  bottles  will  find  in  the 
Scottish  market  competition  from  Czecho- Slovakia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England, 
their  chief  competitors  being  the  two  latter.  No  doubt  the  chief  opportunities  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  lie  more  in  supplying  this  market  with  the  smaller 
sizes  of  bottles,  in  order  that  freight  charges  may  be  the  minimum.  The  lines  for 
which  there  is  an  active  demand,  and  of  which  importers  find  there  is  the  heaviest 
sale,  are  hygienic  nursing  bottles,  vials  both  graduated  and  ungraduated,  panel 
bottles  both  long  and  short,  tinted  medicals,  and  small  bottles  particularly  suited  for 
poisons.  Competitive  prices  where  quoted  are  c.i.f.  Scottish  port,  including  packing 
charges,  Canadian  currency  being  quoted  at  $4.45  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  are  in 
accordance  with  illustrations.    Details  are  as  follows: — 

Illustration  1. — Hygienic  nursing  bottles;    prices  20s.  ($4.45)  to  21s.  ($4.67) 
per  gross. 

Illustration  2. — 1-ounce  vial  (medium). 
Illustration  3. — 2-ounce  vial  (long). 
Illustration  4. — 2-ounce  vial  graduated  (long). 

The  price  for  the  2-ounce  vial  is  5s.  6d.  ($1.23)  per  gross,  prices  for  the  smaller 
sizes  being  in  proportion.  The  price  of  the  graduated  vial  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ungraduated.  The  sizes  which  are  particularly  in  demand,  and  for  which  the 
present  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  are  1,  1£  and  2-ounce.  One  importer 
states  that  he  cannot  obtain  sufficient  numbers  of  these  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  would  be  well  advised  to  give  particular  attention  to  this 
line. 

Illustration  5. — 2-ounce  W.F.  panel  (KM.)  (short). 

Illustration  6. — 3-ounce  short  neck  (similar  in  type  to  the  2-ounce  long). 

Price  for  the  2-ounce  panels  is  9s.  6d.  ($2.12)  per  gross.  Quotations  for  smaller 
sizes  should  be  given  as  well. 

Illustrations  7  and  8. — Tinted  medicals,  which  are  flat  with  round  edges  are 
in  good  demand  for  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  16-ounce  sizes.    Prices:  sizes  3  and  4-ounce> 
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12s.  per  gross  ($2.67);  size  6-ounce,  13s.  per  gross  ($2.89);  size  8-ounce,  13s.  6d. 
per  gross  ($3);  size  16-ounce,  14s.  ($3.12J)  to  15s.  ($3.34). 

It  may  be  noted  that  English  manufacturers  at  the  present  time  are  quoting  the 
same  price  for  3  and  4-ounce  sizes  as  well  as  6  and  8-ounce,  but  this  may  be  optional 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  firms.  The  illustrations  shown  are  of  2-ounce  and  6-ounce 
tinted  medicals. 

Illustration  9. — This  shows  a  3-ounce  green  actinic  bottle  used  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical trade  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  practical "  variety.  This  bottle  is 
used  exclusively  for  poisons,  and  as  will  be  noted  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  type 
used  in  Canada.  These  are  found  in  most  demand  in  sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  and  8-ounce. 
A  six-sided  blue  bottle  is  also  used  for  poisons,  but  two  importers  stated  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  green  actinic  type. 

The  Scottish  system  of  milk  delivery  is  largely  confined  to  the  use  of  small  milk 
cans,  although  there  are  some  importations  of  milk  bottles  as  used  in  Canada.  In 
order  to  fit  the  washing  machines  for  milk  bottles,  a  type  which  is  known  as  the 
"  Ideal "  must  be  offered  in  order  to  find  a  market  on  this  side.  The  mouth  of  this 
"  Ideal "  type  is  wider  than  that  used  in  Canada.  Importations  are  fairly  quiet  at 
the  present  time,  as  Czecho-Slovakia,  Belgian,  and  English  competitors  are  offering 
very  freely  to  get  a  footing.  For  any  Canadian  manufacturer  to  get  into  this  market, 
prices  must  be  right.  Quart  sizes  are  being  purchased  at  approximately  50s.  ($11.12) 
per  gross,  with  pints  and  half -pints  bearing  proportionate  prices. 

There  is  also  an  active  market  in  pint  and  quart  sizes  of  jam  jars  with  plain 
tops  without  lids.  These  are  the  ordinary  type  used  in  Scotland  on  which  paper 
covers  are  placed. 

Samples,  together  with  prices  in  sterling  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow,  who  will 
place  them  before  the  trade. 

WHEAT   MARKET   IN    SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  October  13,  1922. — There  are  several  factors  which  curtail  the  extent 
of  the  use  of  Canadian  wheat  in  South  Africa,  and  the  market  here  though  large 
and  capable  of  considerable  expansion,  will  accordingly  always  be  a  more  or  less 
limited  one. 

The  chief  of  these  factors  is  that  the  millers  only  buy  Canadian  wheat  for  the 
purpose  of  blending  it  with  the  local  product,  or  with  that  imported  from  other 
countries,  and  that  they  control  the  majority  of  the  bakers.  To  induce  them  to 
purchase  more  Canadian  wheat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  it  at  a  price  which 
will  meet,  or  overcome,  the  competition  of  the  wheats  they  are  now  buying. 

When  impressing  on  millers  and  wheat  brokers  in  the  Union  the  desirability  of 
introducing  more  Canadian  wheat,  the  invariable  answer  is,  "  Your  wheat  is  too  dear : 
lower  your  prices  and  you'll  soon  increase  your  exports."  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation.  When  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that  Canadian  wheat  is  superior 
in  quality  to  almost  all  the  wheats  they  are  buying,  the  retort  is  that,  even  admitting 
its  better  qualities,  it  is  still  too  dear. 

After  analysing  various  opinions,  a  more  or  less  definite  estimate  of  the  value 
of  our  admittedly  superior  quality  can  be  arrived  at.  The  concensus  of  opinion  is 
that  our  wheat  is  competitive  with  Australian  wheat  when  it  is  within  10  per  cent 
of  it  in  price,  and  when  it  is  within  5  per  cent  of  the  price  of  Argentine  wheat.  That 
is  approximately  what  they  are  prepared  to  concede  to  the  stronger  wheat  of  Canada. 

The  attached  table  showing  the  sources,  extent  and  value  of  the  chief  wheat 
imports  to  South  Africa  since  1910,  should  be  of  interest: — 
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The  total  imports  of  wheat  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  1920  amounted 
to  239,258,263  pounds  valued  at  £13,015,450,  and  for  1921,  47,333,221  pounds  valued 
at  $1,599,880.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  respective  countries  (with  the 
exception  of  a  fragmentary  contribution  from  India  in  1921): — 


Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 
1920  1921 

Lbs.  $                   Lbs.  $ 

Canada                                        728,000  56,140            464,000  11,427 

United  States                           34,865,186  2,473,890  1,122,050  30,960 

Australia                                    71,089,220  3,354,300  42,730,385  1,396,437 

Argentine                              131,797,975  7,081,630  3,014,714  163,157 


1 1  is  anticipated  that  this  year's  South  African  wheat  crop  will  be  about  average 
in  quantity^  although  unconfirmed  reports  of  the  presence  of  rust  have  just  come  to 
hand.  The  price  is  always  regulated  by  the  competition  of  the  world  market  price. 
Australia's  crop  is  reported  good  for  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  she  will  remain 
a  strong  competitive  source  of  supply.  Her  exporters  have  obtained  a  strong  hold 
on  this  market.  The  reports  from  the  Argentine  are  good,  but  importers  do  not 
contemplate  much  buying  there  this  year.  At  the  time  of  writing,  however,  there  is 
a  shipment  of  700  tons  en  route  from  that  country,  purchased  at  10s.  per  100  pounds 
c.i.f.  Cape  Town.  India  is  an  occasional  supplier  of  this  market  when  she  has  wheat 
for  export.  This  year  she  is  expected  to  have  about  5,000,000  quarters  of  supplies 
available  for  export.  Some  of  this  will  doubtless  find  its  way  to  South  Africa,  as 
she  is  better  situated,  geographically,  to  supply  the  Union  than  other  wheat-exporting 
countries. 

One  large  importing  milling  firm  stated  that  they  expect  to  have  keen  quota- 
tions from  the  United  States,  and  are  looking  for  large  shipments  from  that  country, 
with  what  is  claimed  to  be  better  buying  and  shipping  facilities,  and  with  a  keener 
freight  rate.  Their  suggestion  to  meet  this  was  that  the  Canadian  Government 
should  charter  a  special  steamer  to  carry  wheat  cheaply,  conditionally  on  South 
Africa  taking  steamer  load  quantities,  which  will  be  arranged  if  competitive.  They 
were  emphatic  that  there  would  be  a  continuous  permanent  demand  for  Manitoba 
2To.  1  wheat  if  the  price  were  right.  This  firm  thought  it  would  be  poor  policy  to 
buy  anything  but  the  best  grade  of  wheat,  as  freight,  etc.,  charges  would  be  less 
proportionately  on  this  grade  than  on  a  lower  grade  because  of  the  increased  strength 
from  a  similar  bulk.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wheat  broker  pointed  out  that  it  was  in 
the  millers'  interests  to  buy  only  high  quality  Canadian  wheat  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  flour  cheaper  and  their  turnover  greater  by  mixing  more  soft  wheat 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  good  quality  imported  wheat.  His  idea  was  that  he  could 
sell  a  low-grade  well-blended  Canadian  flour  to  bakers  who  were  not  controlled  by 
the  millers,  and  in  course  of  time,  to  these  also.  He  said  that  once  the  channel  was 
made  the  business  would  flow  with  increasing  force. 

On  previous  occasions  it  has  been  suggested  from  this  office  that  Canadian 
wheat  exporters  should  be  more  extensively  represented  in  this  market.  The  advice 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  acted  on,  and  in  the  course  of  making  investigations 
for  this  report  it  has  become  apparent  to  the  writer  that  the  advice  was  sound. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  brokers  constantly  canvassing  the  millers  and  keeping 
the  wheat  prices  of  their  principals  in  other  countries  prominently  before  them,  and 
available  when  a  purchase  is  being  considered.  One  commission  house  stated  that 
they  had  this  week  tried  to  place  an  order  for  one  thousand  tons  of  No.  1  hard  Cana- 
dian wheat  for  six  months'  forward  delivery,  but  that  the  price  quoted  ($58)  was 
too  dear.  A  $54  price  would  have  got  the  business.  It  is  felt  therefore  that  from 
the  many  demands  made  by  reliable  commission  houses,  Canada  could  increase  her 
export  of  wheat  very  materially  if  adequate  selling  arrangements  were  made  on  this 
side;  but,  as  already  indicated,  a  competitive  price  is  essential. 

Canadian  wheat  shippers  who  feel  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
necessary  conditions  should  communicate  with  this  office,  as  a  number  of  high-class 
commission  houses  who  are  prepared  to  take  up  selling  agencies  are  in  touch  with  it. 
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VICTORIAN    GOVERNMENT'S    ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  October  1G,  1922. — In  sequence  to  the  reports  from  this  office,  which 
appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  relative  to 
the  large  quantities  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government 
in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for  electrical  power, 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  further  advised  that  additional  tenders  are  being  invited 
for  the  manufacture,  supply,  testing  and  delivery  in  every  way  complete  and  the 
maintenance  of  switchgear  and  accessories,  and  high  pressure  steam,  drain  and  feed 
piping,  valves,  traps,  etc. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  23/3 

Manufacture,  testing,  supply,  and  delivery  in  every  way  complete  and  the  main- 
tenance as  specified  of  the  following: — 

(a)  Switchgear  and  accessories  to  control — 

1  1,500-kw.  90  per  cent  power-factor,  6,600-volt  3  phase  50-cycle  turbo- 
alternator,  and  15-kw.  125-volt  direct-coupled  exciter. 

2  1,500-k.v.a.  6,600-volt  feeders. 

2  250-k.v.a.  6,600/400-230-volt  3-phase  50-cycle  transformers. 

3  200-k.v.a.  400-volt  3-phase  power  distribution  circuits. 

12  30-ampere  230-volt   single-phase  lighting  circuits,  balanced  on  the 
400/230-volt  3-phase  4-wire  system. 

(b)  Lightning  arresters,  disconnecting  switches,  and  choke  coils. 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  23/5 

Manufacture,  testing,  supply,  and  delivery  in  every  way  complete  and  the 
maintenance  as  specified  of  the  following  high  pressure  services:  (a)  Main  steam;  (6) 
auxiliary  steam;  (c)  steam  drains;  (d)  boiler  blow-off;  (e)  boiler  feed  water.  The 
plant  to  be  supplied  for  the  above  services  may  be  divided  as  follows: — 

Section  1. — High  pressure  piping,  etc — (a)  First  division:  For  first  6  boilers  and 
2  turbines,    (b)  Second  division:  For  remaining  6  boilers  and  3  turbines. 

Section  2. — High  pressure  valves,  steam  traps,  etc. — (a)  First  division:  For  first 
6  boilers  and  2  turbines,  (b)  Second  division:  For  remaining  6  boilers  and  3 
turbines. 

Neither  specification  requires  the  erection  or  the  superintendence  of  erection  of 
any  plant. 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William 
street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  on  or  before  the 
following  dates: — 

Specification  No.  23/3,  January  15,  1923. 
Specification  No.  23/5,  January  26,  1923. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  specifications  covering  the  requirements,  and  appended  drawings  and  con- 
tract forms,  may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502). 
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The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  $10.22  for  the  first  two  copies 
of  each  combined  specification,  drawings  and  contract  forms,  and  for  each  additional 
copy  of  specification  No.  23/3  a  charge  of  $2.56  and  for  extra  copies  of  No.  23/5  a 
charge  of  $f>.  1  1. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to  collect 
charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specifications.    The  charges  for  the  first 
two  copies,  but  no1  Eor  the  extra  copies,  will  ultimately,  be  returned  (by  instruction 
of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to  firms  submitting  bona  fide  tenders. 

DEPOSITS  ON  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian 
t<  i  derers,  the  Electricity  Commission  has  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit  required  to  be 
deposited  with  each  tender  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  deposits  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official 
receipl  only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne.  The  sum  of  $121.67 
is  required  to  be  so  deposited  with  tenders  in  connection  with  specification  No.  23/3 
and  $243.33  with  tenders  for  No.  23/5. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  methods  of  deposits  being  sent  to  Australia, 
and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a  convenience 
alike  to  the  Commission  and  the  tenderers. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

Barbados,  November  2,  1922. — Trade  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  crop 
season  is  closed  is  usually  depressed,  less  money  being  in  circulation.  On  the  whole, 
however,  reports  are  now  as  favourable  as  can  be  expected,  though  buying  is  conser- 
vative in  some  lines.  Weather  conditions  were  quite  seasonable  up  to  the  middle  of 
October,  when  a  dry  spell  set  in,  which,  if  too  long  continued,  may  affect  the  crop  of 
1923. 

As  reported  some  months  ago,  an  interest  is  being  taken  in  improving  the  breed 
of  cattle  and  poultry  in  this  island.  Several  shipments  have  already  been  received 
from  Canada,  and  breeders  are  beginning  to  look  to  that  country  for  their  stock.  The 
supply  of  high-bred  poultry  has  been  hitherto  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  month,  the  firm  of  John  Blackwood,  Ltd.,  proprietors  of  an  engineer- 
ing plant  and  a  dry  dock,  on  petition  of  one  of  the  stock  holders  in  England  for  a 
winding  up  order,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  official  assignee  for  liquidation.  This 
will  be  a  loss  to  the  island  temporarily,  as  the  firm's  dry  dock  was  the  only  one  in 
Barbados,  and  the  only  one  in  the  West  Indies  except  that  of  Port-of -Spain,  Trini- 
dad. The  firm  undertook  general  repair  work  on  ships,  and  installed  machinery  on 
the  estates. 

A  new  steamship  passenger  service  by  the  Webster  Line — English  register — has 
been  put  on  between  Cuba  and  Barbados.    The  service  is  bi-monthly. 

The  market  appears  to  be  in  full  supply  of  flour  and  other  foodstuffs;  lumber  and 

shingles  are  up  to  requirements. 

Bank  exchange  at  the  last  of  the  month  was  quoted  at  : — 

New  York   Buying  rate  5|%       Selling  rate  8|%  premium 

Canada   Buying  rate  5f%       Selling  rate  8f-%  premium 
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Trinidad 

The  records  kept  at  the  Cham'ber  of  Commerce  show  that  imports  have  been 
steadily  increasing  up  to  and  including  October,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  prices  abroad  have  advanced.  Speaking  generally,  conditions  of  the  market  are 
about  the  same  as  at  last  report,  i.e.  that  stocks  of  flour  and  foodstuffs  generally  are 
ample.  No  bareness  of  the  market  appears  in  any  item  of  foodstuffs  of  Canadian 
supply. 

Cocoa. — A  slight  decline  in  price  has  occurred,  but  the  market  is  improving.  The 
last  Monthly  Produce  Report  states  that  the  first  pickings  of  the  new  crop  are  gradu- 
ally being  marketed  in  increasing  quantities,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  still  satisfactory. 

Coconuts  and  Copra. — Coconuts  and  copra  have  advanced  in  price  during  the 
month  with  an  improved  demand.  Shipments  of  oil  and  asphalt  are  still  above 
average. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  held  on  the  12th  October,  the  director 
laid  before  the  society  a  proposition  which  had  been  made  to  him,  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  banana  industry  in  the  Colony.  The  proposition  was  that  capital 
wholly  British  was  available  to  establish  a  banana  industry  if  a  delivery  of  a  mini- 
mum of  25,000  stems  per  month  of  Gros  Michels  could  be  contracted  for,  and  if  an 
absolute  guarantee  could  be  given  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  fruit.  If  planters  were 
willing  to  co-operate,  the  firm  making  the  proposal  agreed  to  run  a  line  of  fruit  ships 
between  Trinidad  and  England  with  sufficient  space  and  insulation.  The  ships  to 
have  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots  and  capable  of  carrying  up  to  75,000  bunches  of  bananas, 
the  destination  to  be  "  British  ports." 

Patents  and  Trade  Marks 

Attention  is  called  to  the  number  of  trade  marks  being  applied  for  in  these  col- 
onies. During  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  fourteen  patents  were  granted  in 
Trinidad  by  the  registrar,  and  application  for  the  registration  of  forty  trade  marks 
was  made  by  advertisement.  Of  these  trade  marks  sixteen  were  British,  fifteen  by 
firms  in  the  United  States,  three  Canadian,  and  six  foreign. 

In  British  Guiana  twenty-six  similar  applications  for  registration  were  adver- 
tised for  on  account  of  British  firms  chiefly  on  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  five  others  on 
soap,  and  for  American  firms  several  on  candles,  soap  and  motor  spirits.  In  Bermuda 
registration  of  trade  marks  was  applied  for  by  several  firms  in  the  United  States 
for  manufactured  articles. 

COMMERCIAL    CONDITIONS    IN  URUGUAY 

The  Monthly  Journal  of  the  British  Cham'ber  of  Commerce  of  Uruguay  reports 
that  trade  in  general  remains  in  a  more  or  less  stagnant  condition  in  that  Republic, 
and  has  not  yet  shown  any  appreciable  improvement.  There  is  evidence  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  activity  in  the  exportation  of  hides,  skins,  tallow,  etc.,  and  that 
substantial  quantities  of  these  commodities  will  be  shipped  from  Montevideo  during 
October.  The  sowing  of  wheat  may  be  considered  to  have  finished  owing  to  the 
bad  weather,  and  there  is  very  little  hope  of  a  harvest  which  will  even  meet  home 
consumption.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  being  placed  under  linseed,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability maize  will  be  largely  sown  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat.  Local  con- 
ditions appear  to  be  on  verge  of  a  reaction  due  to  ranchers  being  able  to  dispose 
of  their  cattle.  Rates  of  interest,  however,  remain  unchanged,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  cheaper  money. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION  DURING  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 

Tkadk  Commissioner  W.  MoLeod  Clarke 

Milan,  November  7,  1022. — During  the  past  two  months  another  political  crisis 
radually  developed  and  Mussolini,  the  head  of  the  Facisti,  who  during  the  last 
years  have  been  strenuously  and  at  times  extra-legally  combating  socialism, 
now  finds  himself  as  head  of  the  Government.  The  new  Prime  Minister  has  called 
into  being  a  Cabinet  of  younger  men  and  is  setting  to  work  to  give  the  country  the 
strong  government  which  he  has  been  constantly  advocating. 

A  rot  urn  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  public  services  to  private  ownership,  civic 
quiet,  rigid  economy,  hard  work,  and  national  prestige  abroad  is  in  short  his  pro- 
gramme.  Public  opinion  in  the  main  is  behind  him,  and  although  his  statesmanship 
qualities  are  as  yet  untried,  his  past  accomplishments  would  augur  a  vigorous  and 
revivifying  state  policy. 

Italian  industry  has  bettered  its  position  during  the  past  two  months,  and 
especially  is  an  improvement  noticed  in  the  metallurgical  branches  due  to  reorganiza- 
tion and  in  the  industries  producing  food  products,  especially  sugar.  Each  of  the 
textile  industries  continue  active.  The  automobile  group  is  exceptionally  busy.  The 
sulphur,  the  calcium  citrate,  and  the  shipbuilding  industries  are  at  present  rela- 
tively quiet. 

Unemployment  increased  from  304,242  on  the  1st  of  August  to  317,886  on  the 
1st  of  September.  Business  failures  totalled  2,564  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  present  year.  There  was  a  net  gain  of  262  million  lire  in  invested  capital  during 
the  month  of  September,  as  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  92  million  lire  during  the 
month  of  June.  Even  though  investment  is  somewhat  lower  than  a  short  time  ago, 
liquidation  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  also  considerably  less. 

Deposits  in  the  principal  banks  went  up  to  38  million  lire  during  the  month  of 
July-August.  The  note  circulation  of  the  issuing  banks  was  165,800,000  million  lire 
less  at  the  end  of  August  than  at  the  end  of  July  of  this  year.  State  revenue  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  110  million  lire  more  than  for  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1921-22. 

The  latest  foreign  trade  figures  show  that  during  the  first  five  months  of  1922 
(January-May)  Italy  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  6,099-4  million  lire,  while  her 
exports  totalled  3,332-4  million  lire.  During  the  month  of  May  imports  went  up 
and  exports  went  down. 

Italian  exchange  in  London  reached  its  low-water  mark  just  before  the  local 
political  crisis  at  the  end  of  October.  Sterling  was  quoted  as  high  as  117.50  lire  to 
the  pound  on  October  27,  and  the  United  States  dollar  as  high  as  26.10  lire.  An 
improvement,  however,  has  set  in,  and  at  date  of  writing  sterling  is  quoted 
at  106.21  lire  and  the  United  States  dollar  at  23.92  lire.  These  quotations  compared 
with  101.60  and  22.81  respectively  for  the  1st  of  September.  The  new  Government 
has  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  from  now  on  there  will  be  a  decided  better- 
ment in  the  Italian  exchange.  The  carrying  out  of  the  ministry's  economic  pro- 
gramme, provided  it  is  actually  put  into  effect,  will  undoubtedly  improve  the  inter- 
national standing  of  the  lira. 

There  has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  months  a  very  marked  improvement 
in  nearly  all  Bourse  quotations.  The  seventy-seven  principal  Italian  securities  show 
a  net  gain  of  2,196  points  for  the  two  months  of  September  and  October.  Active 
trading  and  latterly  a  spirit  of  optimism  have  tended  to  shove  up  not  only  gilt- 
edged  shares,  but  also  many  industrials,  in  which  the  textile  and  food  group  have 
most  largely  participated. 

The  commercial  markets  at  the  end  of  October  report  a  new  briskness.  Prices 
are  for  the  most  part  firm  with  a  tendency  to  harden  in  evidence. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Milan  during  September  rose  1-7  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  month. 
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INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  November  7,  1922. — The  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Dardanelles  problem 
— for  the  time  being  at  least — has  removed  one  cause  of  uncertainty  in  commercial 
circles,  but  the  recent  extreme  weakness  and  fluctuation  of  the  Belgian  franc  has 
rendered  the  import  situation  uncertain.  An  examination,  however,  of  recent  cargoes 
arriving  from  Canada  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing  purchases.  The  importation 
of  grain  is  in  full  swing,  wheat  and  oats  being  the  most  favoured.  Wheat  prices  are 
firm  owing  to  exchange,  and  local  threshing  is  proceeding  slowly.  Manitoba  I 
Dominion  quotes  at  84.75.  Local  oats  of  good  quality  are  scarce,  and  foreign  oats  are 
high  in  price.  Canadian  Western  II,  on  hand,  was  quoted  at  82  francs  the  100  kilos 
on  November  3  and  4.    There  is  a  scarcity  of  Canada  Western  III  in  stock  here. 

INDUSTRY 

The  industrial  situation  shows  a  slight  improvement.  The  rapid  drop  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  franc  abroad  complicates  the  costing  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts dependent  on  foreign  raw  material,  and  renders  firm  quotations  for  slow 
delivery  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  protective  influence  of  the  dear  foreign  currencies 
is  also  beneficially  felt. 

The  exchange  movement  has  already  affected  the  cost  of  living,  which  moved 
to  371  on  September  15  as  compared  to  366  for  August  15. 

Belgian  State  Railways  show  an  improvement,  which  covers  both  freight  and 
passenger.  Receipts  for  August  were  103,420,000  francs,  as  compared  with  88,690,000 
francs  in  August  last  year. 

The  latest  Government  loan  just  issued  is  quoted  at  a  slight  discount  on  the 
issue  price,  but  an  improvement  is  confidently  expected. 

The  Mudania  settlement  affected  the  stock  markets  favourably,  transactions 
increasing,  prices  being  sustained  and  some  advanced;  for  instance,  coal  mines, 
plate-glass,  and  electric  shares.  Belgian  Government  investment  stocks  have  shown 
a  temporary  weakness,  owing  to  the  latest  issue. 

The  Budget  forecast  for  1923  shows  a  certain  retrenchment  in  Government 
expenditures,  totalling  30  millions  of  francs  as  compared  with  that  of  1922.  The 
ordinary  and  permanent  receipts  of  the  state  are  reported  to  be  improving.  The 
estimated  receipts  for  1923  are  218  millions  over  the  1922  figure. 

The  Canadian  dollar,  which  for  some  time  has  been  on  equal  terms  with  the 
American,  was  quoted  to-day  at  17.65  francs,  or  the  franc  at  5-66  cents,  as  compared 
with  6-30  two  years  ago.  This  is  the  most  notable  jump  this  year.  With  slight 
fluctuations  there  has  been  a  steady  drop  from  early  January  of  this  year,  when  the 
franc  was  worth  8-65  cents.  Disinterested  observers  regard  the  fall  of  the  Belgian 
franc  as  being  influenced  by  the  fall  of  the  mark,  the  movements  being  closely 
related.  Belgium  being  dependent  on  Germany  for  payments  to  balance  her  budgets, 
her  credit  as  reflected  in  exchange  is  naturally  affected  by  the  falling  mark  and 
Germany's  declining  ability  to  pay  reparations  in  foreign  currencies. 

INDIAN  EXPORT  TRADE:  A  CORRECTION 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  806  under  the 
heading  of  "  Indian  Export  Trade  Buoyant,"  it  was  stated  in  error  that  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  shipped  from  India  to  Continental  Europe  had  been  increased 
by  over  10  per  cent  in  1921  over  the  figures  for  1920;  this  should  read  over  100  per  cent. 
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CUBA    IS    BUYING    RELAY    RAILS  EXTENSIVELY 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Havana,  November  10,  1922. — The  past  two  years  of  financial  stress  have 
restricted  the  maintenance  expenditure  of  the  sugar  estates  to  the  lowest  endurable 
With  the  improved  outlook  for  the  oncoming  crop,  a  considerable  interest  is 
being  shown  by  purchasing  agents  of  these  centrals  in  offers  of  steel  rails  for  use 
in  the  ext<  asive  light  railway  systems  which  transport  the  cane  to  the  mills.  A 
number  of  brokers  dealing  in  rails  have  inquired  at  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
regarding  Canadian  supplies  of  relay  rails,  and  at  least  one  Canadian  firm  is  offering 
such  rails  in  Havana  at  present.  As  all  purchasing  of  relays  are  made  in  the  two 
months  prior  to  grinding,  it  is  feared  that  the  majority  of  estates  have  already 
contracted  for  their  replacements  for  this  season,  but  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
the  peculiarities  of  this  demand  for  future  occasions. 

Only  relays  of  first  quality  are  required.  The  average  yearly  purchases  run  to 
about  ten  thousand  tons,  although  this  year  only  about  half  this  amount  have  been 
imported  to  date,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  thousand  tons  remain  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  weights  in  demand  are  56  pounds,  60  pounds,  and  65  pounds.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  year's  supply  has  been  67i-pound  rails,  originally  destined 
for  shipment  to  Russia.  Such  rails  must  be  A.S.C.  standard,  and  complete  with 
either  angle  bars  or  fish  plates.  About  a  dollar  per  ton  extra  is  allowed  if  spikes  are 
supplied  as  well. 

For  the  protection  of  both  parties  it  is  highly  advisable  that  sales  should  only 
be  made  on  a  basis  of  agreed  acceptance  of  any  shipment  passed  by  a  recognized 
inspection  agency.  Otherwise  there  are  too  many  loopholes  for  equivocal  dealing  in 
such  a  commodity.  Almost  all  Cuban  purchasers  are  demanding  Hunt's  No.  1 
inspection,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  not  risk  a  shipment  unless  the  purchaser 
guarantees  that  inspected  rails  shall  not  be  questioned  as  to  quality  upon  arrival. 

Prices  for  good  relays  in  the  above  weights  run  from  $40  to  $42  per  metric  ton 
of  2,240  pounds.  In  addition  to  first  cost,  this  price  represents  a  freight  charge  of 
from  $5  to  $10  per  ton,  a  duty  charge  of  from  $2.50  to  $3,  and  landing  charges  of 
indeterminate  nature  of  something  less  than  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  above 
duty  is  only  upon  rails  for  use  in  sugar  estates;  otherwise,  the  duty  is  about  three 
times  as  much.  On  account  of  this  burden  of  proof  of  special  use,  a  little  peculiarity 
arises  that  Canadian  shippers  should  note.  All  quotations  should  and  must  be  c.i.f. 
Cuban  port,  and  shippers  insist  that  c.i.f.  should  mean  "  loaded  on  cars "  as  well. 
However,  "  loaded  on  cars "  is  apt  to  suggest  that  the  duty  is  paid,  and  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  to  defraud  shippers  of  rails  in  other  seasons.  The  remedy  is 
of  course  obvious;  the  steamship  companies  which  transport  the  rails  have  no  objec- 
tion to  putting  them  on  cars;  therefore  the  Canadian  exporter  should  ask  for  a 
freight  rate  which  would  include  loading  on  cars,  and  exact  an  agreement  to  that 
effect.  Under  no  circumstances  should  Canadian  shippers  offer  a  duty-paid  quota- 
tion. The  legitimate  purchasers  of  rails  are  all  able  to  pay  cash  on  the  nail,  but  a 
number  of  brokers  with  no  stake  in  the  shipment  and  a  desire  to  obtain  as  much 
overage  as  possible  have  been  asking  for  duty-paid  quotations  of  late,  under  the 
claim  that  the  duty  must  be  paid  before  the  rails  can  be  placed  on  the  cars.  Such 
arguments  should  be  ignored. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  under  the  general  tariff  the  American  prefer- 
ence is  overwhelming  upon  new  rails,  relays  for  sugar  estates  enter  at  8  per  cent  ad 
valorem  from  the  United  States,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  elsewhere.  The 
additional  2  per  cent  is  not  a  serious  factor,  and  Canadian  suppliers  should  watch 
the  Cuban  market  in  future  seasons.  It  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  connection 
with  a  recognized  firm  which  deals  with  the  large  sugar  estates  in  construction 
materials,  and  to  place  a  very  considerable  volume  of  business  at  lucrative  prices. 
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THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  GUATEMALA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 
III 

Lines  Other  Than  Foodstuffs 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

Since  the  climate  of  Guatemala  ranges  from  sub-tropical  at  the  coast  to  tem- 
perate at  the  crest  of  the  Cordilleras,  a  wide  range  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  encoun- 
tered. The  extent  of  beer  drinking  has  been  noted  previously;  next  to  beer,  the 
principal  demand  is  for  rye  whisky,  cognac,  Scotch  whisky,  and  wines.  Canadian 
rye  whisky  is  particularly  acceptable  to  the  drinking  classes  who  wish  something 
cheap  and  strong;  and  in  addition  it  functions  as  the  base  for  many  cocktails. 
French  cognac,  however,  competes  strenuously  with  it  for  the  premier  position; 
cognac  is  drunk  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  water  "  chaser,"  but  is  less  harsh  in 
flavour;  its  nationality  is  of  aid  in  a  distinctly  Francophile  country.  The  sale  of 
cognac  is  handicapped  somewhat  by  the  size  of  the  bottles;  a  smaller  container  would 
increase  the  rural  demand  considerably.  Whisky  is  an  item  which  the  French  con- 
vention will  affect  to  some  extent;  the  proposed  duty  will  be  $0*35  per  kilo,  gross 
weight  for  whisky,  as  compared  with  $0-245  for  the  same  unit  of  cognac.  The 
French  cognacs  are  aggressively  represented,  and  a  considerable  volume  of  per- 
manent advertising  is  done  in  their  behalf.  After  rye  whisky  and  cognac,  come  the 
standard  brands  of  Scotch  whisky,  which  are  unappreciated  because  of  the  custom 
of  gulping  one's  drink;  their  higher  quality  and  price  restrict  their  sale  to  the 
foreign  population.  A  considerable  range  of  wines  are  imported,  ranging  from  the 
thin  dry  Spanish  wines  to  good  burgundies  and  champagnes;  this  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  French  and  Spanish  importers  and  the  demand  is  unvarying. 

COTTON  GOODS 

In  1921,  422,907  kilos  of  cotton  goods  came  from  England,  valued  at  $1,057,234 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  1,720,882  kilos  came  from  the  United  States,  valued  at 
$1,657,039.  In  other  words,  four  times  as  large  a  quantity  of  cotton  goods  came 
from  the  United  States  as  from  Great  Britain,  but  their  total  value  was  only  50  per 
cent  greater.  The  average  value  of  British  cotton  imports  was  $2.41  per  kilo.,  and 
the  value  of  American  imports  was  about  $0.96  per  kilo.  These  statistics  correctly 
illustrate  the  demand.  Cheap  American  lines  are  more  and  more  establishing  their 
predominance.  In  1913,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  more  than  44  per  cent  of 
the  entire  volume  of  cotton  imports,  and  the  United  States  supplied  28  per  cent;  in 
1921,  American  goods  made  up  70  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  imports,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  furnished  a  bare  18  per  cent;  also,  her  loss  in  volume  from  the  preceding 
year  was  relatively  much  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this  falling  off: 

(1)  The  Guatemalan  demand  is  largely  prints  and  drills,  in  which  America 
excels. 

(2)  The  surfacing  and  designs  of  the  prints  and  drills  have  improved  of  late 
years,  so  that  they  are  competing  more  and  more  with  higher  quality  British  lines. 

(3)  America  pays  excellent  attention  to  this  market;  Great  Britain  does  not. 

(4)  The  use  of  the  trade  mark  is  assisting  American  shippers.  The  Indian 
labourer  wants  the  goods  to  which  he  is  accustomed;  he  often  calls  an  article  by  its 
trade  mark  rather  than  by  its  name;  the  American  spinners  have  capitalized  this 
idiosyncrasy. 

(5)  The  mixed  bale  is  by  odds  the  best  sales  agent  in  this  area,  and  British 
shippers  have  not  followed  American  practice  in  making  up  small  representative 
assortments. 
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l\  is  questionable  if  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  will  improve  their 
position  in  this  market  over  the  1921  figures.  The  sale  for  better-class  cottons  is 
restricted  to  the  more  white  portions  of  the  population,  who  are  not  numerically 
important;  the  bull?  of  the  demand  will  always  be  for  heavy  yarn  and  coarse  thread 
In  so  Ear  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  local  and  Mexican  competition 
is  ap1  to  affecl  their  market  more  and  more.  There  is  at  present  one  cotton  mill  of 
spimlh's  in  Guatemala,  which  is  doing  splendidly,  and  another  is  projected. 
This  mill  wisely  restricts  its  output  to  one  or  two  grades  of  gray  cottons  which  are 
in  tremendous  demand;  the  cotton  is  grown  near  at  hand,  and  this  mill  is  begin- 
ning to  eu1  very  considerably  into  the  import  trade.  The  exquisite  hand  weaving  and 
needlework  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  also  serves  to  limit  the  demand  for  prints 
and  decorative  cottons.  Because  of  the  extent  of  this  hand  weaving,  there  is  an 
excellent  Little  trade  in  Guatemala  in  cotton  yarns  which  to  date  has  remained  an 
English  monopoly,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  Japanese  yarns  to  establish  them- 
selves. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

The  trade  in  pharmaceuticals  formerly  belonged  to  Germany,  but  American  pro- 
prietary  articles  now  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  imports  under  this  head.  This  trade 
will  continue  to  be  held  by  America,  since  the  Gautemalan  labourer  is  as  partial  to 
a  cl  overly  prepared  package  and  reassuring  advertising  as  any  other  illiterate.  France 
has  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  in  drugs,  largely  because  of  the  predominance  of 
French  chemists  in  Guatemala.  Great  Britain  does  a  certain  amount  of  business  in 
drugs  and  chemicals  and  extracts.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Canadian  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  found  throughout  the  West  Indies  should  not  enter  Guatemala 
on  a  parity  with  American  offerings,  provided  of  course  that  a  Spanish  package  is 
offered. 

A  very  substantial  trade  is  done  in  moderately  priced  perfumes  and  toilet  articles, 
which  the  United  States  and  France  divide.  The  small  package  and  extensive  adver- 
tising hold  the  American  goods  in  the  market  in  spite  of  the  preference  for  French 
lines.  The  proposed  favoured  nations  convention  will  be  of  assistance  to  France  in  all 
lines  of  toilet  articles,  drugs  and  chemicals. 

MACHINERY 

As  indicated  heretofore,  the  hardware,  machinery,  and  genery  iron  and  steel 
imports  are  related  to  foreign  exploitation  rather  than  to  the  needs  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  Guatemala's  population.  The  native  agriculturist  requires  but  few  tools,  fewer 
domestic  utensils,  and  no  building  materials  whatsoever,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  his  requirements  will  increase  rapidly  in  such  a  backward  land.  Therefore,  the 
relatively  large  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products  are  correlated  to  projects  of  the 
foreign  interests.  The  railways  are  American,  and  all  railway  materials  come  from 
the  United  States.  German  investments  are  indicated  by  the  large  importations  of 
German  coffee  machinery.  Curiously,  however,  sugar  mill  machinery  is  British, 
although  that  nation  has  few  investments  in  the  Guatemalan  sugar  industry.  Bit 
by  bit,  the  water-power  resources  of  the  republic  are  being  exploited,  and  about  a 
quarter  million  dollars  is  spent  yearly  on  electrical  supplies. 

The  above  summarize  the  ordinary  machinery  requirements,  with  the  exception 
of  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  which  is  worth  noting. 
The  Pacific  slope  of  Guatemala  is  admirably  suited  for  intensive  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  the  finances  seem  to  be  coming  forward  for  a  variety  of  agricultural  pro- 
jects. Such  developments  will  increase  the  field  for  imported  agricultural  machinery 
considerably,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  of  standard  lines  should  consider  at  once 
the  question  of  Guatemalan  connections  in  anticipation  of  the  business  that  is  bound 
to  arise  within  the  next  five  years.  For  ploughs,  discs,  drills,  harrows,  hand  cultiva- 
tors, and  every  sort  of  hand  or  horse  ground-tilling  tools  and  machinery,  the  out- 
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look  is  promising.  A  great  Leipzieg  house,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements  in  the  world,  have  recently  renewed  their  affiliations  and  are 
embarking  upon  extensive  advertising.  The  trade  in  these  lines  is  in  its  infancy,  but 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  few  Gautemalan  demands  which  would  repay  Canadian 
attention  immediately. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

There  is  no  demand  of  any  importance  for  imported  lumber,  due  in  part  to  the 
cession  of  development  work,  the  wide  use  of  stone,  and  also  to  the  supply  of  excel- 
lent timber  with  which  Guatemala  abounds.  A  certain  amount  of  California  red- 
wood comes  down  the  coast  for  interior  trim,  and  some  shipments  of  Oregon  pine  are 
awaiting  disposal;  these,  however,  cover  the  entire  lumber  imports.  Bricks  and  tiles 
are  locally  made,  as  well  as  imported  from  Spain;  they  are  a  specialized  product 
which  would  not  interest  Canadian  exporters.  Cement  imports  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  barrels  per  year,  although  considerably  larger  amounts  will 
be  needed  when  the  streets  of  Guatemala  City  are  relaid,  an  undertaking  which  will 
not  be  delayed  when  any  funds  are  available.  Cement  is  on  the  free  list  of  Guate- 
mala, and  much  larger  amounts  would  be  used  except  for  the  heavy  inland  freights. 
It  is  possible  that  Canadian  companies  using  the  steel  barrel  could  obtain  a  very  fair 
share  of  the  business  through  the  use  of  steel  half  barrels,  which  would  be  a  very 
convenient  form  of  package  for  mule  transport.  At  present  supplies  are  largely 
American,  though  shipments  come  forward  regularly  from  Great  Britain. 

Corrugated  iron  sheets,  one  of  the  staple  lines  of  import  in  all  Spanish- American 
countries,  will  probably  continue  to  show  increased  sales  as  long  as  this  article  remains 
on  the  free  list.  The  trade  in  this  staple  is  gradually  shifting  back  to  Great  Britain, 
due  to  lower  prices  and  better  galvanizing.  Large  orders,  approximating  a  half  year's 
supply,  were  recently  placed  with  British  mills.  In  builders'  hardware,  the  trade  is 
irrevocably  American.  This  trade  is  watched  upon  behalf  of  the  American  steel 
companies  by  travelling  inspectors,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  take  note  of  the  beginnings 
of  competition;  in  this  way,  American  prices  are  usually  better  than  those  of  other 
foreign  nations.  Barbed  wire  and  woven  fencing  are  American  monopolies  which 
protect  their  market  in  the  same  sound  manner. 


GENERAL  HARDWARE 

There  is  a  very  small  demand  for  mechanical  fixtures,  due  to  the  limited  indus- 
trial development.  A  certain  market  exists  for  iron  pipe,  which  is  now  supplied  in 
fair  quantities  by  the  United  States.  Kitchen  utensils  are  increasing  their  appeal, 
and  very  fair  ranges  of  American  enamelled  ware  are  shown  by  the  larger  shops. 
This  line  is  a  former  German  monopoly,  and  it  is  possible  but  not  probable  that 
Germany  will  retrieve  this  market;  American  supplies  are  of  excellent  quality  and 
reasonable  price.  German  hardware  travellers  in  Guatemala  during  the  past  summer 
did  an  excellent  business  in  specialties,  but  did  not  capture  any  remarkable  amount  of 
business  in  staple  lines.  Pumps  are  largely  American,  and  American  tools  have  been 
making  steady  progress.  Formerly,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  held  the  tool  trade, 
but  American  quality  and  appearance  told  against  the  endurance  of  the  British  offer- 
ings and  the  cheapness  of  continental  tools.  This  trade  is  indubitably  American  from 
now  on.  A  considerable  share  of  the  paint  and  varnish  lines  are  British,  with 
American  strength  in  mixed  paints  and  paint  specialties.  Glassware,  earthenware 
and  crockery  come  largely  from  Continental  sources,  and  these  lines  are  among  the 
few  in  which  German  progress  has  been  up  to  expectations.  Brushware  is  native  and 
American,  and  although  Japan  had  more  or  less  captured  this  field  during  the  war, 
the  only  Japanese  brushes  arriving  at  present  are  through  New  York.  Germany's 
strength  is  being  felt  in  this  trade. 
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LEATHER  GOODS 

Boots  and  Bhoes  of  fair  quality  are  made  locally,  and  the  Guatemalan  is  more 
particular  about  the  comfort  of  his  feet  than  the  shape  of  his  boots.  Therefore  the 
local  Footwear  lias  a  large  sale,  and  the  only  importations  are  for  foreign  wear.  (On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  noted,  even  under  this  wrong  heading,  that  there  is  a 
very  fair  Bale  of  rubber-soled  shoes;  here  as  elsewhere,  they  are  the  first  experiment 
when  the  native  permanently  deserts  bare  feet.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  find 
some  business  m  this  line.)  A  very  fair  business  also  is  done  in  dressed  and  tanned 
skins,  and  lu  re  likewise  is  an  opening  for  Canadian  manufacturers.  Saddlery  i3 
British  and  harness  is  American,  while  fancy  leather  goods  largely  originate  in 
Germany.    There  is  no  trade  of  any  importance  in  trunks  and  bags. 

PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Canadian  newsprint  comes  forward  through  New  York  brokerage  and  printers' 
supply  houses,  but  to  date  the  one  or  two  brokers  handling  these  supplies  have  not 
received  any  direct  quotations.  They  are  open  for  offers.  Neither  has  any  Cana- 
dian wallpaper  come  forward;  present  supplies  are  American.  Stationery  is  German 
in  origin  for  the  most  part;  that  country  held  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
entire  paper  trade  before  the  war.  To  date  they  have  not  shipped  any  bulk  papers 
except  their  well-known  straw  papers,  which  are  not  as  popular  as  kraft  wrapping 
paper.  Guatemalan  importers  would  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  of  Canadian  krafts 
and  newsprints;  the  bond  and  book  demand  is  hardly  sufficient  to  make  quotations 
worth  while. 

WOOLLENS 

The  demand  for  woollen  cloths  and  clothing  will  astonish  casual  reviewers  who 
forget  that  the  uplands  of  Guatemala  are  at  least  temperate  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  traveller  from  the  coastal  areas,  clad  in  sun  helmet  and  palm  beach 
suiting,  will  shiver  until  he  dons  fairly  heavy  underwear  at  Guatemala  City.  Woollen 
suit  lengths  are  an  excellent  German  trade  which  has  passed  Great  Britain,  although 
the  figures  for  1921  show  Germany  to  be  renewing  her  competition.  The  same  com- 
plaint arises  concerning  British  shippers  of  woollens  as  of  cottons:  that  they  are 
averse  to  making  up  assorted  bales  for  small  customers.  It  will  be  regrettable  if  this 
remunerative  trade  returns  to  Germany  through  the  lack  of  a  flexible  sales  policy. 
The  trade  in  woollen  blankets,  a  fairly  extensive  business,  has  already  returned  to 
Germany.  British  and  American  underwear  divide  the  market,  and  the  cheap  Ger- 
man hosiery  is  favoured  by  those  city  dwellers  who  wear  hose.  Beady-made  clothing 
comes  entirely  from  the  United  States,  in  a  number  of  cheap  lines. 

BRAZILIAN    FINANCIAL    AND    TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  November  3,  1922. — Foreign  trade  statistics  just  published  show 
that  for  the  period  January  to  August  imports  were  valued  at  $115,000,000,  while 
exports  during  the  same  period  were  valued  at  $162,000,000.  This  is  a  favourable  bal- 
ance of  about  $50,000,000  over  a  period  of  eight  months. 

In  the  list  of  26  products  exported  fifteen  show  an  increase  and  eleven  a  decrease 
in  tonnage  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  is  the  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  5,500  tons  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1921  to  24,000  tons  for  the  same  period  1922.  It  should  not  be  many  years 
before  cotton  will  be  the  white  gold  of  Brazil.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  cultivate, 
pick,  select  and  bale  the  cotton  according  to  European  standards.  When  this  improve- 
ment takes  place  it  is  estimated  that  Great  Britain  alone  will  buy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one  million  bales  annually  from  Brazil. 

During  the  last  ten  days  of  October  the  milreis  was  much  firmer. 
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THE    WINE   INDUSTRY    OF  MENDOZA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Miles  due  west  from  Buenos  Aires  lies  the  city  of  Mendoza,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic, 
but  has  little  commercial  importance  apart  from  being  the  centre  of  the  wine  industry. 
The  town,  the  population  of  which  is  60,000,  is  built  on  the  foothills  of  the  Andes 
mountains — the  continuation  into  South  America  of  the  Canadian  Bockies — and  it 
is  here  that  passengers  for  Chile  change  into  the  narrow-gauge  Transandine  Bailway 
coaches.  The  entrance  to  the  Transandine  Tunnel,  which  gives  access  to  Chile,  is 
about  110  miles  further  to  the  west. 

province  of  mendoza 

The  Brovince  of  Mendoza,  together  with  its  neighbour  the  Brovince  of  San  Juan, 
contains  the  principal  fruit-growing  and  wine-producing  districts  of  the  Bepublic. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  moisture-laden  clouds  from  the  Bacific  Ocean  condense  on 
the  Chilian  side  of  the  Andes,  the  province  has  an  exceptionally  fine  and  dry  climate 
but  has  practically  no  rainfall  and  agriculture  therefore  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  irrigation.  The  Mendoza  and  other  rivers,  streams  arising  from  the  melting 
snows  on  the  mountain  tops,  supply  sufficient  water  for  the  irrigation  of  some  546,000 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  at  present  being  utilized,  but  apart  from  the  zones  thus 
irrigated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  is  a  barren  wilderness.  Some  230,000  acres 
are  under  lucerne,  and  there  are  158,000  acres  of  vineyards,  16,500  acres  of  orchards, 
143,000  acres  of  corn  and  other  miscellaneous  cultivations. 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  VINEYARDS 

During  an  average  year  the  vineyards  produce  626,000  tons  of  grapes,  from  which 
450,000,000  litres  of  wine  are  made,  being  a  quantity  considerably  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  Certain  quantities 
of  wine  are  now  being  exported  to  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  open  up  new  markets  for  the  wine  in  European  and  other  countries.  The  present 
total,  and  at  the  same  time  the  maximum,  wine-producing  capacity  of  the  province 
is  estimated  at  670,000,000  litres  per  annum.  Altogether  there  are  in  operation  some 
1,300  "bodegas "  or  wine-making  establishments,  most  of  which  are  working  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  but  there  are  amongst  them  some  twenty  or  thirty  large 
and  modern  plants.  During  the  year  1920 — one  of  the  best  experienced  by  the  indus- 
try— 340  million  litres  were  exported  from  the  province  at  prices  averaging  22  cents 
gold  per  litre,  giving  a  return  of  some  $75,000,000  for  the  year.  Owing  to  the  limited 
extent  of  the  present  market  for  the  wine,  over-production  frequently  occurs  with  an 
attendant  fall  in  prices,  which  would  undoubtedly  result  in  occasional  heavy  losses 
for  the  industry  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  the  Brovincial  Government,  which, 
when  it  is  considered  necessary,  fixes  the  minimum  prices  at  which  wine  can  be  sold, 
the  quantities  of  grapes  which  may  be  cut,  and  the  amount  of  wine  which  may  be 
exported.  No  new  vineyard  may  be  planted  without  government  permission,  and  an 
export  tax  must  be  paid  on  every  cask  of  wine  leaving  the  province.  The  value  of 
the  72,000  hectares  of  vineyards  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000  Canadian,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  the  bodegas,  including  buildings,  installations,  machinery,  etc., 
may  amount  to  a  further  $30,000,000,  so  that  the  industry  represents  a  total  capital 
investment  of  some  $130,000,000. 
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REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

In  ilic  rity  of  Mendoza  there  are  several  concerns  engaged  in  supplying  the 
industry  with  its  requirements,  which  include  heavy  chemicals,  engines,  pumps, 
rubber  hose,  vine  sprayers  and  casks  and  barrels.  The  chemicals  used,  mentioned  in 
order  of  importance  are  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  metabisulphite  of  potash,  tannin, 
plaster  of  Paris  and  enosphosphate.  All  these  substances  are  required  99  per  cent 
pure:  tartaric  acid,  in  crystals.  This  business  years  ago  was  in  English  hands,  but  it 
w  as  gradually  cut  into  by  Germans,  French  and  Italians,  and  considerable  quantities 
are  now  being  obtained  from  North  America.  In  a  liquid  form  it  was  made  in  the 
Republic  during  the  war  period  when  supplies  from  abroad  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
A  local  German  firm  has  built  up  a  large  trade,  shipping  the  wine  lees  and  argols 
to  lairope  and  receiving  pure  tartaric  acid  in  return,  but  at  the  present  moment 
prices  obtainable  in  Europe  for  argols  hardly  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  business. 
Business  in  tartaric  acid  is  done  through  local  representatives,  on  the  basis  of  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires.  The  annual  consumption  amounts  to  from  one  to  three 
thousan  dtons.  When  there  is  a  shortage  of  tartaric  acid,  "  anhidro  sulf  urso "  is 
employed  as  a  substitute.  During  the  season  1916-1917,  50,000  kilos  of  this  sub- 
stance were  used.  From  six  to  eight  hundred  tons  of  sulphur  are  required  each 
year;  it  is  imported  in  bags  of  70  kilos.  Metabisulphite  is  used  both  in  liquid  form 
and  as  crystals.  The  strength  of  the  liquid  should  be  from  32°  to  35°  and  the 
crystals  from  40°  to  42°. 

Gasoline  engines  are  used  in  the  bodegas  for  driving  the  wine  presses,  in  sizes 
ranging  from  1£  to  10  h.p.  The  li  h.p.  is  the  largest  seller  followed  by  the  3  h.p. 
engine;  the  demand  for  sizes  larger  than  this  is  very  limited.  The  type  of  engine 
required  is  a  light,  horizontal,  hopper-cooled,  slow-speed  engine  turning  over  at 
about  350  revolutions.  A  1^-h.p.  engine  of  this  type  is  placed  on  board  cars  by 
importers  at  Buenos  Aires  at  a  price  equal  (at  ruling  rates  of  exchange)  to  $100 
Canadian.  Freight,  insurance  and  customs  clearing  charges  enter  into  this  price. 
A  Canadian-made  gasoline  engine  has  been  received  at  Mendoza  and  will  shortly  be 
tried  out. 

Pumps  of  all  types  are  used  for  racking  the  wine,  i.e.,  pumping  it  from  one  vat 
to  another.  They  are  used  in  capacities  ranging  from  7,000  to  20,000  litres  per  hour, 
and  are  usually  direct  coupled  to  small  electric  motors  (of  German  make)  on  a 
wheeled  base  for  facilitating  removal  from  place  to  place.  Bodega  supply  houses 
also  stock  boilers,  steam  engines,  dynamos,  belting,  shafting  and  pulleys,  piping  and 
connections,  packing  and  laboratory  instruments  with  metric  markings.  Vats  and 
the  machines  peculiar  to  the  industry  are  supplied  to  the  trade  by  representatives  of 
French  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  these  articles.  They  consist  of  helical  screw 
presses,  hydro  extractors  and  sludge  pumps,  with  quick  opening  valves,  for  pumping 
the  broken  grapes,  skins,  seeds  and  juice. 

Vine  sprayers  are  not  used  every  season,  and  during  the  past  five  years  not 
more  than  a  hundred  knapsack  sprayers  have  been  sold.  This  year,  however,  due 
to  the  appearance  of  a  blight,  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  5,000  sprayers  will  be 
sold.  For  some  reason  there  appears  to  be  a  prejudice  against  knapsack  sprayers 
with  a  brass  tank  and  brass  working  parts.  These  are  required  to  be  made  of  copper. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  used  in  spraying  is  supposed  to  attack  brass  more  actively 
than  is  the  cae  wshen  copper  is  used.  On  the  types  at  present  in  use  the  handle  is 
arranged  to  work  downwards  from  below  the  right  elbow  and  not  from  above  the 
shoulder  as  is  the  case  in  some  Canadian-made  sprayers.  There  is  no  demand  for 
cart  sprayers  as  the  vines  are  planted  too  close  together  to  allow  of  the  pasage  of  a 
cart  machine,  but  one  of  the  firms  supplying  the  trade  is  at  present  designing  a 
double  tank  sprayer  to  be  carried  on  mule  back.  A  sprayer  for  use  in  vineyards 
should  be  provided  with  a  revolving  turbine  nozzle.  The  Vermont  sprayer,  made 
in  France,  is  the  one  most  widely  sold  and  may  be  taken  as  a  model  for  what  is 
required. 
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CASKS  AND  BARREL  STAVES 

There  is  a  very  large  business  to  be  done  in  Mendoza  in  casks  and  barrel  staves, 
and  this  is  a  line  which  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  barrel  and  keg 
makers.  It  is  a  business  which  up  to  now  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
American  cooperage  companies,  but,  if  widely  circulated  reports  are  to  be  believed, 
the  American  makers  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  supply  unlimited  quantities  of 
shooks  of  the  kind  of  wood  required.  It  appears  that  the  casks  required  must  be  of 
well-seasoned  white  oak  staves,  free  from  worm  holes  and  nonporous,  but  American 
manufacturers  have  been  advising  their  Mendoza  representatives  for  some  months  past 
that  their  supplies  of  this  class  of  lumber  were  running  short  and  that  they  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  fill  all  orders  received.  To  what  extent  this  is  true  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  here,  but  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  new  casks  in  Mendoza,  and  that  the  representative  of  the  American  cooper- 
age company  doing  the  largest  business  here  reports  having  received  only  one-third 
of  the  shooks  ordered  for  this  season,  appears  to  confirm,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
prevailing  impression  that  United  States  manufacturers  are  finding  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  supply  the  demand. 

After  taking  into  consideration  information  received  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
it  would  appear  that  the  industry  absorbs,  during  an  average  normal  year,  some 
600,000  new  53/55  gallon  casks  and  60,000  36/30  gallon  barrels.  At  present  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires  prices,  these  quantities  represent  purchases  to  the  value  of  nearly 
3,000,000  Canadian,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  Canadian  maker 
willing  to  take  the  necessary  trouble  to  meet  the  market  requirements  in  the  way 
of  packing,  marking  and  numbering  of  staves,  etc.,  and  able  to  meet  competitors' 
prices,  to  secure  a  substantial  share  of  this  business.  United  States  manufacturers, 
according  to  latest  available  information,  are  asking  $4.25  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  for 
the  type  of  cask  described  in  this  report. 

SETTING  TERMS 

The  bulk  of  the  business  in  shooks  is  done  on  the  basis  of  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires 
quotations,  in  Canadian  dollars,  submitted  by  local  agents.  Shipment  are  made 
against  customer's  signed  order,  shipping  documents  being  forwarded  through  a  bank 
for  delivery  against  cash  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  principal  purchasers  of  new  casks 
are  the  large  bodegas,  usually  limited  companies  (sociedades  anonimas,  abbreviated 
"  S.A."),  with  offices  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  whose  credit  rating  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Canadian  branch  of  Messrs.  K.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  The  bodega  supply  house  which 
acts  as  representative  for  the  manufacturers  usually  attaches  a  special  credit  report 
to  each  order  forwarded  for  account  of  a  new  customer,  which  report,  when  read  in 
conjunction  with  information  obtainable  from  other  sources,  serves  to  give  the  manu- 
facturer a  fair  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  the  customer.  The  local  agent's  com- 
mission on  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  business  is  usually  six  cents  gold  per  cask. 

In  addition  to  the  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  business,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
business  to  be  done  in  supplying  bodegas  with  casks  from  stocks  in  Mendoza,  and  a 
manufacturer  desiring  to  work  up  a  substantial  and  at  the  same  time  profitable 
business  must  be  prepared  eventually  to  supply  his  local  agent  with  consignment 
stocks  on  open  account.  Naturally  enough  such  an  arrangement  can  only  be 
satisfactory  when  made  with  a  thoroughly  reliable  concern  of  good  reputation;  finan- 
cial responsibility  is  not  so  important  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  as  moral  responsibility. 
Fortunately  there  are  some  such  concerns  engaged  in  supplying  the  wine  industry  at 
Mendoza,  whose  services  are  available  to  interested  manufacturers.  The  reason  for 
supplying  the  local  agent  with  consignment  stocks  is  primarily  to  place  him  in  a 
position  to  give  service  to  customers  running  short  of  stock,  and  in  the  second  place, 
to  enable  him  to  secure  the  extra  50  cents  or  so  per  cask  obtainable  for  immediate 
deliveries.    Account  sales,  accompanied  by  remittances,  are  rendered  monthly  in 
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ih«  following  form:  six  cents  commission  per  cask  for  the  agent  and  all  expenses  up 
to  the  time  of  delivery  are  added  to  the  base  price,  after  which  an  overage  resulting 
from  fche  sale  is  divided  equally  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  local  agent. 

I  \  PES  OF  CASKS  REQUIRED 

A  cask  suitable  for  the  Mendoza  trade  must  be  made  of  well-seasoned  white 
ioak  Btaves,  free  of  wormholes  and  non-porous;  eight  hoops  are  required.  The 
dimensions  should  be  approximately:  staves,  34  inches  to  35  inches;  bilge,  83  inches; 
head,  21  inches  to  22  inches;  four  hoops  1^-inch  and  four  hoops  If-inch.  These 
dimensions  should  give  a  capacity  of  210/215  litres;  210  litres  is  about  the  average 
capacity  of  the  casks  used,  and  in  no  case  should  the  capacity  fall  beolw  200  litres. 
A  cask  understood  to  include  staves,  heading,  hoops  and  rivets.  In  a  sample  cask 
which  was  examined  there  were  16  staves  of  f-inch  thickness  with  one  good  5-inch 
7e  to  take  the  bung.    The  measurements  of  the  iron  or  mild  steel  hoops  were: — 

-  hoops  13-in.  by  64-in.  by  16  B.W.G.  (3/64-in.) 

2  "      12-in.  by  77-in.  by  id 

2  "      lj-in.  by  64-in.  by  18  B.W.G.  (1/4-in.  ) 

2  "      l£-in.  by  77-in.  by  id. 

Sixteen  rivets  were  supplied  and  the  weight  of  the  set-up  cask  was  60  pounds. 
Chere  were  four  or  five  peices  in  a  head.  The  manager  of  a  large  bodega  reports 
that  "  American  casks  have  never  proved  really  satisfactory  and  can  never  be  set  up 
by  machinery  owing  to  the  shrinkage  both  of  the  tops  of  the  staves  and  the  heads 
which  latter,  of  course,  are  ovalled  to  allow  for  shrinkage  but  always  have  to  be 
trimmed.  Reeds  have  to  be  placed  between  the  tops  of  the  staves  "to  make  them 
tight."  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  climate  of  Mendoza  is  exceedingly  dry, 
causing  extreme  shrinkage.  It  is  estimated  that  a  North  American  cask  will  make 
up  to  six  journeys  to  Buenos  Aires  and  back  before  becoming  unserviceable  for  wine 
transport. 

MARKING 

The  marking  of  staves  to  facilitate  assembling  is  a  very  important  point  for 
the  manufacturer  to  remember.  In  Mendoza,  as  elsewhere,  labour  troubles  are  not 
unknown,  and  as  the  men  engaged  in  setting  up  casks  are  paid  piece  rates,  it  is 
easily  understandable  that  any  deficiencies  in  the  marking  of  the  staves  may  cause 
them  to  lose  time  and  occasion  trouble;  it  takes  an  average  workman  fifty  minutes 
to  set  up  a  cask.  The  workmen  as  a  rule  cannot  read,  but  they  can  follow  a  line 
made  by  drawing  a  sharp  instrument  around  the  inside  of  the  cask.  Chalk  marks  are 
used  in  addition,  and  each  stave  in  each  set  is  numbered  on  the  inside  and  on  the 
outside  as  well. 

PACKING 

From  15  to  20  pairs  of  heads  are  placed  in  a  set-up  cask  with  reeds  in  place.  The 
staves  belonging  to  each  four  casks  are  tied  up  separately  with  binder  twine,  and 
the  staves  of  a  fifth  cask  are  used  to  form  an  outer  cover  which  is  bound  with 
ordinary  hoops  secured  in  place  by  small  iron  grips.  Five  sets  of  staves  are  thus 
shipped  in  one  bundle.  It  is  customary  for  the  manufacturer  to  supply  5  per  1,000 
of  extra  staves  and  head  pieces.  The  head,  first  quarter,  second  quarter  and  bilge 
hoops  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  separately,  according  to  size. 

Lists  of  the  leading  wine-making  establishments  and  of  bodega  supply  houses 
recommended  as  suitable  parties  to  act  as  agents  may  be  obtained  oy~'interested 
Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  14560.  A  list  of  the  cooperage  companies  now  supplying 
casks  to  Mendoza  can  also  be  supplied. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Changes  in  Imperial  Customs  Conference  Forms  in  Certain  Dominions  or  Colonies 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  972  (September  16,  1922,  page  461)  gave 
a  list  of  fourteen  British  dominions  or  colonies  which  have  adopted  the  form  of  invoice 
and  combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  as  recommended  by  the  Imperial 
Customs  Conference,  1921.  Since  that  announcement  there  have  been  some  develop- 
ments in  regard  to  this  matter  and  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  a  few  instances 
colonies,  in  adopting  the  standardized  forms,  changed  them  slightly.  The  situation 
at  present  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

The  standardized  forms  of  invoice  and  certificates  of  value  and  of  origin  (see 
F.T.D.  Leaflet  No..  32,  issued  by  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch)  must  be  used  in 
their  entirety  for  shipments  to: — 

New  Zealand. 

South  Africa  (from  January  1,  1923,  but  the  forms  will  be  accepted  for 

present  shipments). 
Barbados. 
Dominica. 
Grenada. 
St.  Vincent. 
St.  Lucia. 

Cyprus  (except  for  refined  sugar,  extracts  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and  manu- 
factured tobacco). 

Fiji. 

The  same  form  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  should 
be  used  for  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  with  the  exception  that  the  notes  under  the 
heading  of  origin  are  to  be  deleted  together  with  paragraph  5  (a) ;  and  paragraph  5 
(b)  is  to  be  renumbered  5. 

As  regards  Jamaica,  the  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value  have  been  so 
altered  that  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  has  issued  a  supplement  to  F.T.D. 
Leaflet  No.  32  regarding  Jamaica. 

The  Conference  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value  has  been  adopted  in 
Australia  as  from  January  1,  1923,  but  the  forms  will  be  accepted  for  present  ship- 
ments. This  does  not  apply  to  motor  cars  and  chassis,  for  which  special  invoice 
requirements  are  still  in  effect. 

The  conference  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value  should  be  used  in  their 
entirety  for  shipments  to  Newfoundland. 

A  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  value  almost  similar  to  the  Conference  forms 
should  be  used  for  shipments  to  the  Gold  Coast,  but  in  this  case  there  are  several 
departures  from  the  actual  text  of  the  prescribed  form  of  the  certificate  of  value. 
For  this  colony  also  the  certificate  must  be  attested  on  oath. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  Australia,  Newfoundland,  and  Gold  Coast, 
no  certificate  of  origin  is  required,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  tariff 
preference  for  Canadian  goods  in  these  markets. 

Firms  requiring  further  particulars  regarding  the  use  of  the  Imperial  Customs 
Conference  forms  in  regard  to  any  of  the  dominions  and  colonies  mentioned  are 
invited  to  apply  for  this  information  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 

Ceylon    Increases    Customs  Tariff 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  October  14,  1922. — The  new  increased  schedule  of  customs  duties  on 
goods  imported  into  Ceylon  on  and  after  August  25,  1922,  levied  by  order  of  the 
Governor  in  Council,  has  now  been  ratified  in  principle  by  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Ceylon. 
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is  schedule  Increases  the  general  tariff  from  7^  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  goods  not  otherwise1  specified.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rate  which 
might  affect  Canadian  goods  imported  into  Ceylon  are  as  follows: — 

acetic  acid  ad  val.  7 \  per  cent. 

Agricultural  implements   2£  per  cent,  formerly  free. 

Jewellery   20    per  cent,  formerly  lh  per  cent. 

Machinery  and  belting   2  J  per  cent,  formerly  free. 

Metals   2^  per  cent,  formerly  small  specific  duties. 

Explosives   20    per  cent,  formerly  small  specific  duties. 

Motor   vehicles    (not   including  motor 

trucks)   20    per  cent,  formerly  lh  per  cent. 

Paper  and  board   2 J  per  cent,  formerly  free. 

♦Cotton  piece  goods   5 J  per  cent,  formerly  5j|  per  cent. 

Timber  (not  prepared)   23t  per  cent,  formerly  free. 

*  Increased  to  71  per  cent  and  reduced  again  to  51  per  cent. 

Tea  and  rubber  shooks,  lead  sheets  and  other  materials  imported  for  tea  or  rubber 
manufacture  and  goods  consigned  to  a  department  of  the  Government  of 

Ceylon  are  on  the  free  list. 

EXPORT   DUTIES  INCREASED 


Export  duties  on  Ceylon  produce  have  also  been  increased  as  follows: — 


Old  duty  New  duty 

Unit  Rupees  Rupees 

Cacao  per  100  lbs.              1.50  1.50 

Coconuts,  desiccated.  per  cwt.              0.70  1.00 

Coconut  oil  per  cwt.              0.75  1.10 

Copra  per  cwt.              0.40  0.60 

Rubber  per  100  lbs.              3.00  2.50 

Tea  per  100  lbs.              1.50  3.00 

Plumbago  ad  val.  3  per  cent    3  per  cent 


Increased  to  7£  per  cent  and  .reduced  again  to  5J  per  cent. 


Amendments  to  Australian  Customs  Act 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  16,  1922. — The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  announces 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  amending  Customs  Act  just  passed, 
the  following  changes  in  Australian  customs  practice  would  be  operative  as  from 
October  10,  1922:— 

VALUATION  FOR  DUTY 

The  value  for  duty  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  will  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  domestic  value  in  the  country  of  export,  or  the  actual 
price  paid  by  the  Australian  importer,  which  ever  is  the  higher.  Broadly 
speaking,  there  would  be  no  change  in  existing  practice  as  regards  values, 
except  where  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Act  apply. 

ANTI-DUMPING  ACT 

The  following  amendments  made  in  the  Customs  Tariff  (Industries  Preservation) 
Act,  generally  referred  to  as  the  Anti-Dumping  Act,  also  took  effect  on  October  10 : — 

Section  8,  applying  to  Exchange  dumping,  has  been  amended  to  provide 
for  fixed  duties,  instead  of  the  present  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  cases  where 
the  currency  has  depreciated  to  less  than  one-twelfth  of  its  normal  value.  The 
fixed  duty  is  the  sum  representing  the  difference  between: — 

(a)  The  landed  cost  in  warehouse  in  Australia  (including  duty  calculated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Customs  Act,  1901-1920),,  plus  a  percentage 
of  profit  to  be  determined  by  the  Minister  after  inquiry  and  report  by  the  Tariff 
Board;  and  (&)  the  Australian  wholesale  price  of  similar  goods  of  Australian 
manufacture. 
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Section  9,  which  safeguards  the  preference  granted  under  tariff  to  Great 
Britain,  has  been  amended  to  provide  that  the  values  on  which  the  ordinary  duty 
is  calculated  shall  be  the  usual  value  for  duty,  plus  the  amount  of  the  dumping 
duty. 

Section  12  has  been  amended  by  omitting  the  proviso  which  limits  the 
amount  of  duty  payable  under  Sections  4  to  7  inclusive. 

A  further  amendment  has  been  made  to  provide  that  Sections  8  and  9  of 
the  Act  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  same  goods. 

Section  8,  as  amended,  will  only  apply  to  goods  of  a  kind  similar  to  those 
made  in  Australia  if  imported  from  countries  the  currencies  of  which  have 
depreciated  to  the  extent  specified. 

As  section  9  applies  to  the  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  responsi- 
bility for  taking  the  initiative  and  the  burden  of  proof  that  detriment  is  being 
caused  to  a  British  industry  will  rest  upon  the  British  manufacturer,  his  agent 
or  importer. 

TENDERS  INVITED 

Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

35355  Jan.  24,  1923  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  50  miles 

insulated  copper  wire. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  equipment  for  the  Southland  Electric 
Power  Board,  Invercargill.  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Department,  Ottawa. 
Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Southland  Electric  Power  Board,  Inver- 
cargill, in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

January  31,  1923   Southland  Electric  Power  Board. 

Section  N. — Transformers. 

Section  O. — 66,000  V.  outdoor  switchgear,  wires,  insulators  and  pro- 
tective apparatus. 
Section  P. — Steel  structures. 

Section  Q. — 11,000  V.  switchgear  switchboards,  busses,   cables  and 

protective  apparatus. 
Section  R. — Telephone  equipment. 

REGULATIONS  OF  ST.  LUCIA  IN  REGARD  TO  GOODS  TRANSHIPPED  AT 

A  FOREIGN  PORT 

According  to  advice  just  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Barbados,  the  .colony  of  St.  Lucia  has  adopted  regulations  affecting 
goods  transhipped  at  a  foreign  port  similar  to  the  regulations  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  97Y  of  October  21,  1922,  page  681,  in  regard  to  certain  other 
West  Indies  colonies. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
NOVEMBER  21,  1922 
The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  Statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  November  21.  Those  for  the  week  ending  November  14  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Nov.  14, 

Nov.  21, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

Britain  

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.4638 

$4.4850 

France  

1 . 

.193 

.0662 

.0713 

1 . 

.193 

.0461 

.0467 

Holland  

1 . 

.402 

.3919 

.3933 

1 . 

.193 

.0614 

.0668 

1 . 

.193 

.1524 

.1536 

1 . 

1.08 

.0549 

.0462 

Switzerland.  .  . 

1 . 

.193 

.1835 

.1872 

Germany  

1 . 

.238 

.0001 

.0001 

Greece  

1 . 

.193 

.0170 

.0162 

1 . 

.268 

.1842 

.1829 

1 . 

.268 

.2687 

.2685 

Denmark  

1 . 

.268 

.2018 

.2028 

1  • 

.498 

.4857 

.4843 

1 . 

2  s. 

.2971 

.2999 

..  ..$ 

1 . 

$1.00 

.9989 

1.0000 

Mexico  

.  .  .  .$ 

1  • 

.498 

.4875 

.4960 

!• 

.424 

.3608 

.3661 

Brazil  

.324 

.1198 

.1262 

Roumania  

Lei 

.198 

4.86 

4.4838 

4.5073 

British  Guiana.  . 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

Dominica  

..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.9352-. 9397 

.9377-. 931 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

i. 

St.  Lucia  

..  ..$ 

i. 

..? 

i. 

..  ..$ 

i-  J 

.708 

Shanghai,  "China. 

. .  Tael 

.7304 

.7322 

Batavia,  Java  . . 

Guilder 

.402 

.3820 

.3848 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.567 

.5194 

.5273 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  tbere  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or 
Tin:  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers, 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

704.  Flour  and  codfish. — A  broker  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to  obtain  Canadian 
connections  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Canadian  flour  and  codfish. 

705.  Flour,  hay,  etc.— A  Havana  (Cuba)  importer  of  Canadian  fish  wishes  to 
receive  offers  of  other  Canadian  foodstuffs,  particularly  flour,  hay,  oats  and  potatoes. 

706.  Flour,  potatoes  and  condensed  milk. — A  well-established  Canadian  in  busi- 
ness in  Cuba  would  be  pleased  to  have  offers  of  Canadian  foodstuffs  for  sale  in  his 
area.    Particularly  keen  for  offers  of  flour,  potatoes  and  condensed  milk. 
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707.  Flour  and  potatoes.- — A  broker  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to  supplement  his 
fish  representation  with  Canadian  flour  and  potato  representation. 

708.  Hard  wheat  flour. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wish  to  form  a  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  hard  wheat  flour,  in  a  position  to  compete  with  American 
offerings. 

709.  Hard  wheat  flour,  potatoes,  etc. — An  established  foodstuffs  importer  in 
Cuba  wishes  Canadian  offers  of  hard  wheat  flour,  potatoes,  hay  and  oats,  and  preserved 
fish. 

710.  Buckwheat. — Firms  in  Canada  wishing  to  export  buckwheat  to  Holland 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  of  Dutch  commission  agents. 

711.  Rye. — Would  Canadian  exporters  of  rye  get  into  touch  with  a  firm  in 
Rotterdam  wishing  representation  on  a  commission  basis. 

712.  Hard  wheat  flour. — An  English  broker  in  Havana  wishes  to  secure  a 
Canadian  connection  in  hard  wheat  flour. 

713.  Oats,  oilcakes,  linseed,  wheat  and  rye. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  to 
represent  Canadian  firms  principally  for  oats  and  barley,  also  for  oilcakes,  linseed, 
wheat  and  rye.  Quotations  must  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  minimum  1,000  quarters.  On 
commission  cash  against  documents  Antwerp. 

714.  Oats. — Canadian  exporters  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Holland 
desiring  to  sell  oats  on  a  commission  basis. 

715.  Maize. — Canadian  firms  desiring  to  export  maize  mixed  ~No.  2,  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  a  firm  of  Dutch  commission  agents. 

716.  Barley. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Rotterdam  would  like  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  feeding  barley. 

717.  Potatoes  and  codfish. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wish  to  represent  Cana- 
dian firms  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis  for  potatoes  and  codfish. 

718.  Potatoes. — A  firm  in  Havana  wish  to  buy  potatoes  outright  from  a  Cana- 
dian source  that  will  guarantee  regular  supply  during  the  shipping  season  up  to 
8,000  barrels  per  week.  Will  pay  cash  for  such  shipment  in  New  York  through 
their  New  York  branch. 

719.  Codfish,  potatoes,  etc. — An  established  broker  on  the  Havana  Produce 
Exchange  is  anxious  to  arrange  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish, 
potatoes  and  preserved  vegetables,  also  for  wrapping  paper. 

720.  Canned  salmon,  lobster,  jams,  etc. — A  large  firm  of  importers  in  Ghent, 
Belgium,  established  1912,  desire  offers  of  canned  salmon,  lobster,  jams,  fruits  and 
oats. 

721.  General  agencies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  who 
cover  the  whole  of  the  Union  of  Rhodesia,  and  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  the 
confectionery  and  bakery  trades,  are  prepared  to  consider  the  representation  of  Cana- 
dian firms. 

722.  Cheese. — An  Edinburgh  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  on  commission  basis 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  a  complete  range  of  cheese. 

723.  Salmon. — An  Edinburgh  firm  desire  quotations  on  pink  and  red  salmon,  in 
order  to  act  as  agents  on  commission  basis. 

724.  White  granulated  sugar. — A  large  Danish  import  concern  are  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  sugar  refineries.  Exporters  are  requested  to  send  terms, 
prices  and  all  particulars. 

725.  Linseed  cakes. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
lincakes,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

726.  Linseed  cakes. — Manufacturers  of  linseed  oil  cakes  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  a  firm  in  Denmark,  giving  prices  and  all  information  with  a  view  to 
trading  in  lincakes. 

727.  Oilcakes. — A  Copenhagen  concern  would  like  to  have  samples,  prices  and 
particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  linseed  cakes. 

728.  Wheat  flour. — A  large  concern  in  Copenhagen  desire  to  obtain  sole  agency 
for  the  sale  of  hard  Manitoba  wheat  flour  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland 
and  the  Baltic  countries,  at  the  same  time  buying  for  their  own  account. 
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729.  Flour. — A  Danish  firm  of  importers  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with 
first  class  Canadian  exporters  of  flour.    Prices  and  particulars  would  be  appreciated. 

730.  Grain. — A  Danish  firm  of  importers  desire  to  receive  samples,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  from  Canadian  exporters  of  maize,  wheat,  buckwheat,  bran,  barley,  oats  and 
rye. 

Miscellaneous 

731.  Motor  car  and  motor  cycle  accessories. — A  Swedish  firm  wish  to  have 
catalogues,  quotations,  etc.,  from  any  concern  in  a  position  to  export  motor  car  and 
motor  cycle  accessories. 

732.  Automobile  wheels. — A  Japanese  motor  car  accessory  house  desire  to  have 
catalogues  and  prices  on  wooden  wheels  for  motor  cars;  also  interested  in  the  steel 
linings  used  in  connection  with  demountable  rims. 

733.  Carriages. — A  Durban  firm  who  have  been  importing  American  carriages, 
2-wheel  and  4-wheel,  make  inquiry  regarding  obtaining  their  requirements  from 
Canada.  They  request  correspondence,  together  with  catalogues  and  price  lists  at 
an  early  date. 

734.  Steam  radiators. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  desire  catalogues  and  price 
lists  of  Canadian  manufactured  steam  radiators,  boilers  and  steam  valves. 

735.  Electrical  supplies. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  commission  agents  are 
inquiring  for  an  agency  from  Canada  for  electrical  supplies. 

736.  Electrical  fittings. — A  large  import  house  in  Tokyo  specializing  in  the 
import  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  supplies,  is  interested  in  Canadian  sources  of  supply 
for  electric  fittings,  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  use;  also  conduit  pipes,  reflectors, 
switches,  etc.,  as  well  as  electrical  appliances  for  the  home.  Catalogues  and  prices 
requested  immediately. 

737.  Firearms  and  ammunition. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  wish  catalogues 
and  prices  on  firearms,  ammunition,  etc.,  immediately. 

738.  Piston  rings. — A  Japanese  importer  of  motor  car  accessories  desires  to 
receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian-made  piston  rings. 

739.  Carborundum  grains. — A  Japanese  manufacturer  of  grindstones,  who  uses 
5,000  pounds  per  month,  desires  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  firms 
manufacturing  carborundum  grains  or  other  abrasive  material  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  grindstones. 

740.  Asbestos. — Foreign  import  house  of  long  standing  who  did  considerable 
business  in  asbestos  before  the  war,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  mines  in  a  position 
to  export  crude  and  fibre  asbestos  to  Japan.  Samples  and  prices  requested.  This 
firm  would  prefer  to  hear  from  parties  who  are  not  already  represented  in  Japan. 

741.  Asbestos  fibre. — A  Mexican  firm  wish  to  import  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers asbestos  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  cement  shingles. 

742.  Silver  bullion.- — A  firm  specializing  in  the  import  of  precious  metals  desire 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  silver  bullion,  platinum,  gold,  and  iridium.  At 
the  present  moment  they  would  be  glad  to  import  25,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion 
(99-99  per  cent),  as  a  trial  shipment,  providing  that  price  is  competitive. 

743.  Dental  supplies. — A  firm  in  Japan  specializing  in  the  import  of  all  kinds 
of  dental  accessories  and  appliances,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  dental  instruments  and  materials  wishing  to  make  connections  in  Japan.  Cata- 
logues and  prices  requested  immediately. 

744.  Veterinary  remedies. — Correspondence  is  requested  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  veterinary  remedies  by  a  Durban  commission  house. 

745.  Drugs,  patent  medicines,  etc.— A  Durban  firm  are  open  for  Canadian 
agencies  of  drugs,  patent  medicines,  and  toilet  goods. 

746.  Aluminiumware. — An  Edinburgh  firm,  who  had  a  complete  exhibit  of 
aluminiumware  at  Edinburgh  Exhibition,  desires  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  aluminiumware.  Samples  may  be  forwarded  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 

747.  Builders'  hardware. — A  Port  Elizabeth  firm  of  commission  agents  arc  open 
for  Canadian  agencies  in  builders'  hardware. 
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748.  White  pine  and  spruce. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Havana  is 
willing  to  consider  representation  of  a  reliable  house  of  lumber  exporters  who  can 
supply  white  pine  and  spruce.  Only  a  well-established  house  with  experience  in 
export  trade  desired. 

749.  Spruce  lumber  and  hard  wheat  flour. — The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Cama- 
guey,  Cuba,  one  of  the  largest  distributing  centres  in  the  Republic,  has  extensive 
inquiries  for  spruce  lumber  and  for  hard  wheat  flour,  and  asks  Canadian  exporters 
of  these  commodities  to  communicate  with  him. 

750.  Photographic  goods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  inquire  for  Canadian 
photographic  goods. 

751.  Materials. — Canadian  firms  desiring  to  export  serges,  flannels,  and  other 
woollen  materials  to  Holland  on  a  commission  basis,  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
a  Dutch  concern. 

752.  Woollen  goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Holland  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  woollen  goods,  such  as  gloves,  hosiery,  etc. 

753.  Woven  silk  goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Holland  is  anxious  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  silk  hosiery  and  jumpers. 

754.  Cotton  goods. — A  Dutch  concern  wishes  to  import  on  a  commission  basis, 
Canadian  cotton  goods  such  as  tablecloths. 

755.  Cotton  goods. — A  large  firm  in  Amsterdam  desires  to  obtain  quotations  and 
samples  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  woven,  dyed,  printed,  etc.,  suitable  for  export 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Canadian  exporters  of  these  products  are  invited  to  send 
quotations  and  samples. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Welland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Nov.  28. 
To  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  I.O.  Transports,  Nov.  28. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Manoa,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nov.  28. 
To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Nov.  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Nov.  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  9. 
To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Tunisian,   Canadian   Pacific   Steamships,  Ltd., 
Dec.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  6;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  12. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  14;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Dec.  9;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  London. — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  9;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  13. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Dec.  2. 

To  South  Africa. — Bassa,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  10. 

To  Levant  and  Black  Sea  Service. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  December. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trehieve,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  20. 
To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  25. 
To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  24. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Q\  EENSTOWN,  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard  Anchor  Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Livkrpool.-  Rrglna,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  10;  Canada,  White 
Star  Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Oo/a  ships,  Dec.  8,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

ro  Q-uantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford 
tfc  Black.  Dec.  20. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica).— 
Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Dec.  6. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  2. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  7. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchanl 
Marine,  Dec.  5. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  23. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  14. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong— .Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  end  November. 

To  Yokohama,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Nov.  30. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Nov.  17. 

To  Manchester. — Howiclc  Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Nov.  14;  Carlton 
Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Dec.  23. 

To  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttleton,  and  Sydney. — Waimarino,  Canadian-Austra- 
lian Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  Lpverpool  and  Manchester. — Logician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  late  November. 

To  London. — Chancellor,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Dec.  10. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Line,  Deo.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Dec.  9. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Manila  Mara, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Dec.  5-9. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Leith. — Indiana,  Cie.  Gie.  Transatlantique 
(French  Line),  Nov.  27-Dec.  1. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 

Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barr§,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.    W.   Ward,    P.O.    Box    121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
.  and  Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address :  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Mill  in,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address.  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  has  now  arrived 
in  Canada  with  a  view  to  undertaking  a  business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion. 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  are  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch 
with  Mr.  Egan,  or  who  wish  to  interview  him  during  the  course  of  his  tour,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may 
be  made. 

NEW  OFFICE  AT  HAMBURG 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  lately  attached  to  the  London  office,  has  proceeded  to  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  at  Hamburg.  The 
territory  to  be  assigned  at  present  to  this  office  will  include  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Ozecho-Slovakia.  The 
address  of  the  Hamburg  office  will  be  duly  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wilgress  has  made  the  necessary  arrangements.  Letters 
meantime  should  be  addressed  to  the  British  Consulate-General,  Hamburg. 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  TO  CHINA 

The  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  directs  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  te* 
the  rate  of  postage  on  letters  from  Canada  to  China,  which  is  10  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  5  cents  for  each  succeeding  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  Letters  from 
Canada  for  Hong  Kong  and  Wei-Hei-Wei  may  go  forward  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  for 
the  first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  succeeding  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  OCTOBER,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  October  of  this  year  shows  that,  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $66,875,201,  as 
against  $59,518,248  in  October,  1921,  and  $105,770,037  in  October,  1920.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  October,  1922,  were  valued  at  $13,108,657  as 
against  $8,845,282  in  October,  1921,  and  $17,433,786  in  October,  1920.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  October,  1922,  were  valued  at  $42,954,005  as  against 
$42,309,934  in  October,  1921,  and  $76,893,990  in  October,  1920.  The  total  imports 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1922,  were  valued  at  $740,261,771  as  against 
$859,710,152  for  the  corresponding  period,  1920-21,  and  $1,339,639,454  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  October,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  October,  1922, 
was  $102,675,347  as  against  $79,941,682  for  October,  1921,  and  $129,348,220  for 
October,  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $50,565,681  in 
October,  1922,  as  compared  with  $35,488,931  in  October,  1921,  and  $23,728,546 
during  October  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $32,878,533 
during  October,  1922,  as  against  $28,457,095  in  0-etober,  1921,  and  $64,994,451  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  1920.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  pro- 
duce during  the  twelve  months  ending  October  1922,  was  $815,530,510,  as  against 
$926,654,122  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,228,820,581  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  Octoober,  1920.  The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable 
bal  ance  of  trade  of  $35,800,146 ;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a 
favourable  balance  of  $75,268,739. 
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TRADE    CONDITIONS    IN    THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  November  15,  19212.— British  trade  appears  to  have  temporarily  lapsed 
into  a  condition  of  fixity,  which  is  practically  devoid  of  any  special  feature. 

As  regards  home  trade,  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  still  restricts  buying 
of  all  kinds,  and  while  wages  continue  to  fall,  heavy  taxation  keeps  up  the  cost  of 
production  to  a  level  which  handicaps  competition  in  outside  markets,  and  more- 
over the  buying  capacity  of  most  customers,  and  particularly  in  Europe,  is  curtailed 
by  depression,  while  entrance  to  others  is  rendered  increasingly  difficult  by  the 
imposition  of  hostile  tariffs. 

Special  incidents  of  the  past  month  were  the  continuation  of  unrest  in  the 
Near  East,  and  the  somewhat  unexpected  advent  of  a  general  election  in  Great 
Britain.  While  the  events  centred  in  Constantinople  have  been  disquieting  and, 
by  forcing  down  exchange,  had  an  adverse  influence  on  business  generally,  the  elec- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  caused  the  customary  dislocation.  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  majority  of  people  consider  that,  whatever  the 
result,  there  must  be  some  change  from  the  present  stagnant  position,  and  the  slogan 
of  each  party  being  "  reduce  public  expenditure  and  reduce  taxation "  seems  to 
indicate  a  general  realization  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  lightening  of  this  burden, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  spending  ability  of  the  people. 

This  necessity  was  also  referred  to  in  a  speech  which  the  President  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  made  to  the  Scottish  members  only  a  few  days  ago. 
In  the  course  of  this  address,  Colonel  O.  C.  Armstrong,  referring  to  the  general 
trade  situation  of  the  country,  stated :  "  There  are  in  some  trades  slight  indications 
of  a  revival  of  activity,  but  these  must  become  more  widespread  and  more  definite 
before  a  general  upward  trend  could  be  predicted.  In  the  meantime  industry  is 
labouring  under  many  difficulties,  chief  among  which  is  over-taxation.  Whatever 
form  the  new  Government  took,  it  is  incumbent  that  a  serious  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  expenditure." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  briefly  note  the  current  situation  in  lead- 
ing trades  as  reported  by  authoritative  sources,  which  shows  that  while  there  is 
improvement  in  some  branches,  and  a  generally  better  feeling,  conditions  in  others 
remain  far  from  satisfactory. 

Cottons. — The  rise  in  raw  material  prices  has  checked  business.  Enquiries  for 
piece  goods  have  increased,  but  the  depression  in  the  spinning  department  remains 
acute,  and  mills  using  American  cotton  are  only  running  four  days  a  week. 

Woollens. — The  yarn  situation  continues  on  the  whole  to  be  satisfactory,  but 
the  piece  goods  end  of  the  trade  is  very  quiet,  and  the  outlook  not  particularly 
encouraging. 

Hosiery  and  lace. — The  hosiery  trade  is  doing  fairly  well,  but  although  orders 
in  hand  will  keep  manufacturers  busy  over  the  end  of  the  year,  the  tariff  increases 
in  the  United  States,  France  and  elsewhere  are  disquieting.  The  depression  in  the 
lace  trade  still  continues.  Most  of  the  machines  are  idle  and  there  is  much  unem- 
ployment, and  the  same  situation  extends  to  the  embroidery  trade. 

Silk. — The  silk  industry  remains  very  slack. 

Iron  and  sbeel. — As  regards  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  while  there  is  con- 
siderable variation,  the  gradual  return  to  activity  continues.  The  production  of 
pig-iron  in  October,  while  the  highest  since  the  coal  strike,  amounted  to  only  56  per 
cent  of  the  average  monthly  output  of  1913.  The  recent  relapse  in  Belgium  and 
other  foreign  exchanges  is,  however,  an  adverse  feature. 
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Engineering —The  engineering  trade  has  been  brightened  by  the  placing  of  a 
fera  important  contracts,  and  similarly  several  orders  have  tended  to  dispel  the 
gloom  in  shipbuilding  circles. 

Chemicals. — Chemicail  manufacturers  report  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
ind  for  chemicals  both  from  home  and  overseas  customers. 

L  vthert  pottery,  et%c. — Seasonable  home  demand  has  temporarily  bettered  the 
m  in  the  leather  trade,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  future  prospects  for  pottery 
and  glassware  are  more  hopeful. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE 

Overseas  trade  during  October  exhibited  little  change.  The  increased  value  of 
imports  was  mainly  a  replacement  of  the  temporary  falling-off  in  September,  but  a 
satisfactory  feature  is  that  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  raw  materials. 

Exports  of  British  products  were  down  by  £2,000,000.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
this  was  practically  balanced  by  an  increase  of  equal  valuation  in  the  exports  of 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise. 

Imports  of  grain  and  provisions  from  Canada  continued  good,  and  a  noticeable 
feature  of  October  was  .the  strong  advance  in  the  price  of  imported  cheese,  resulting 
from  which  quotations  for  Canadian  rose  from  96  to  100  shillings  at  the  beginning 
of  the  mouth  to  114  to  116  shillings  by  the  end.  This  movement,  which  is  due  to 
short  supplies,  has  continued,  and  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  figure  has  advanced  to 
126  to  130  shillings. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  just  published  is  {he 
figures  of  trade  with  all  countries  for  the  third,  and  also  for  the  .three  quarters  of 
1922. 

The  main  fact  in  connection  with  these  is  that  while  there  was  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  value  of  imports  in  comparison  with  the  first  three  quarters  of  1921 
—and  this  is  partly  due  to  lower  prices — the  fall  was  proportionately  heavier  in  the 
case  of  receipts  from  foreign  countries  than  from  the  British  Empire,  the  percentage 
decreases  'being  respectively  14  per  cent  and  6  per  cent.  Upon  the  other  hand,  while 
there  was  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  in  the  value  of  exports  of  British  products  to 
foreign  countries,  exports  to  countries  within  the  Empire  fell  of!  by  5  per  cent. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  doubling  of  the  value  of  British  exports  to  Ger- 
many in  comparison  with  the  first  nine  months  of  1921,  the  figure  increasing  from 
£12,268,143  to  £24,383,919,  while  receipts  from  Germany  expanded  by  only  £3,000,000. 

During  the  three  quarters  United  Kingdom  imports  from  the  United  States 
dropped  from  £213,405,682  to  £157,681,734,  while  British  exports  to  the  United  States 
increased  from  £32,577,627  to  £40,177,185. 

As  regards  Canada,  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  is  returned  at  £36,606,372 
as  against  £44,078,645  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1921,  but  exports  of  British  pro- 
ducts increased  from  £14,440,427  to  £18,276,369  this  year. 

STATE    OF   THE    TIMBER   TRADE   IN   MANCHESTER   AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay 

Manchester,  November  17,  1922. — Although  several  of  the  leading  importers  of 
timber  have  been  interviewed  this  week,  they  had  very  little  information  to  give  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers.  Apparently,  the  firmness  of  the  market 
this  year  has  tended  to  restore  confidence,  which  should  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
Canadian  exports  of  timber.  Comparatively  small  consignents  have  found  their  way 
recently  to  Manchester.  During  the  last  few  days  about  1,150  standards  of  spruce 
have  arrived  from  St.  John,  and  several  hundred  standards  of  pine  from  Montreal. 
There  has  also  been  landed  a  small  shipment  of  yellow  pine  from  Quebec. 
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"White  wood  has  not  appreciated  in  value  so  much  as  red  wood,  but  better  prices 
are  being  commanded,  and  a  further  advance  is  likely.  For  a  long  time,  white  wood 
values  have  been  kept  down  mainly  on  account  of  the  existence  of  Government 
stocks.  The  latter,  however,  are  now  practically  exhausted,  and  spot  prices  for 
spruce  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool — that  is  for  good  spruce — show  an  improvement. 
Recent  cargoes  have  been  quickly  cleared  out,  and  values  have  risen  accordingly. 

Although  the  engineering  industry  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  sufficient 
work  is  being  done  to  influence  the  sales  of  certain  kinds  of  timber.  One  importer 
states  that  he  has  been  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  his  stocks  have  been 
taken  up  by  engineering  concerns,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  orders  still  on  his 
books. 

House  building  is  proceeding  under  municipal  and  private  enterprise,  but  not 
on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  create  a  big  demand  for  house  timber. 

Boxmakers  all  report  an  increase  in  their  activities,  and  consequently  the  demand 
for  timber  used  by  them  is  correspondingly  active. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  TIMBER 

There  are  no  statistics  illustrating  the  quantities  of  Canadian  timber  received 
at  Manchester  during  the  last  ten  months ;  but  figures  are  to  hand  to-day  relating  to 
the  entire  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which,  of  course,  Manchester  is 
included. 

The  imports  of  hewn  hard  wood  were  250,480  loads,  compared  with  262,759  loads 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year,  and  793,947  loads  in  the  coresponding  period  of 
1920.  Imports  of  hewn  soft  wood  were  3,179  loads,  compared  with  1,399  loads  and 
20,186  loads  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1921  and  1920  respectively. 

Sawn  hard  wood  imports  were  1,841,968  loads,  793,240  loads,  and  2,514,563  loads 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year,  1921  and  1920  respectively;  while  those  of  sawn 
soft  wood  for  the  same  periods  in  the  same  date  order,  were  388,9'51  loads,  145,124 
loads,  and  791,333  lloads. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  imports  from  Canada  show  a  large  decrease  so  far  this 
year  in  comparison  with  1920. 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  SALES 

A  report  from  the  Commercial  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Stockholm  states 
that,  according  to  the  Svensk  Travarutidning ,  the  total  sales  of  Swedish  wood  goods 
would  seem  to  have  reached  somewhat  more  than  800,000  standards  at  the  end  of 
October.  The  business  effected  ,has  cleared  off  about  80  per  cent  of  the  stocks  in 
Norrland,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent  will 
have  to  be  carried  over  to  1923.  In  any  case  the  unsold  parcels  will  form  a  highly 
necessary  addition  to  next  year's  reduced  stock  list. 

Enquiries  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  for  the  most  part  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  while  offers  from  Belgium  have  been  few  in  number. 
Prices  have  been  the  same  as  those  which  were  reached  earlier,  in  spite  of  the  droop- 
ing tendency  of  foreign  currencies.  Holland  seems  now  to  have  covered  its  require- 
ments for  the  season,  and  probably  no  further  business  is  to  be  expected  from  that 
country.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  make  an  occasional  whitewood  contract 
with  Scotland  and  in  the  French  contracts  the  proportion  of  whitewood  has  under- 
gone a  remarkable  increase. 
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THE   SHIPBUILDING  POSITION 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  October  30,  1922. — The  Annual  Report  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 
covering  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  summarizes  the  present  shipbuilding  situa- 
tion in  the  world,  and  future  outlook,  as  follows: — 

"  Disturbed  political  and  economic  conditions,  disorganization  of  the  exchanges, 
and  stagnation  of  international  trade  provide  adequate  explanations  for  the  continued 
falling  off  in  shipbuilding,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  now  afloat 
exceeds  the  pre-war  mercantile  tonnage  by  some  fifteen  million  tons.  Doubtless  these 
figures  include  many  vessels  which,  on  account  of  age  or  for  other  reasons,  are  not 
likely  to  be  able,  even  when  trade  revives,  to  enter  successfully  into  competition  for 
freights;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  determine  whether,  given  the  restoration 
of  norma]  conditions,  the  tonnage  now  afloat  would  be  found  to  exceed  the  demand. 
Although  there  are  in  some  directions  signs  which  may  be  indicative  of  a  possible 
recovery  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  it  will  take  much  more  than  is  at  present  on 
the  horizon  to  enable  builders  to  have  any  confident  expectation  of  refilling  the 
berths  which  are  left  vacant  by  the  completion  of  tonnage  now  in  hand;  and,  with 
the  world  outlook  as  it  is,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  consideration  which  would 
dispose  shipowners  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  outlay  on  new  tonnage,  except 
as  regards  passenger  liners  and  vessels  intended  for  special  trades,  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  a  sharp  demand  for  the  most  up-to-date  types  as  soon 
as  the  upward  movement  of  freights  begins,  in  order  to  meet  the  severe  competition 
which  must  then  arise." 

The  number  of  plans  for  new  vessels  passed  by  the  society  during  the  year 
inevitably  reflects  the  prevailing  conditions.  The  figures  comprise  only  138  vessels,  of 
230,920  tons,  and  are  the  lowest  recorded  for  more  than  thirty-five  years. 

VESSELS  FITTED  FOR  BURNING  OIL  FUEL 

In  reviewing  special  features  of  the  society's  operations  during  the  year,  the 
report  refers  to  the  continually  growing  movement  in  favour  of  oil-burning  vessels, 
the  number  of  which  classed  during  the  year  amounted  to  209  of  1,395,929  tons  out 
of  a  total  of  623  ships  of  2,523,992  tons,  or  55  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  addition  a  number  of  vessels  were  converted  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  oil  as  a  fuel, 
among  them  being  the  Aquitania,  Berengaria,  and  Mauretania,  and  several  other 
large  passenger  vessels.  Not  all  of  these  vessels  are,  however,  using  oil,  although 
they  are  fitted  with  installations  for  burning  oil  in  the  furnaces  of  their  boilers.  A 
number  of  such  installations  can  readily  be  replaced  on  occasion  by  coal-burning 
fittings  when  oil  is  unobtainable  or  when  its  price,  compared  with  coal,  is  so  great 
as  to  render  its  use  unprofitable. 

INTERNAL   COMBUSTION  ENGINES 

The  total  of  vessels  built  to  class  during  the  year  and  fitted  with  oil  engines  was 
59,  of  226,404  tons,  21  of  which  were  ships  of  large  size  aggregating  168,476  gross 
tons.  All  these  were  fitted  with  engines  using  heavy  oil.  The  following  table  shows 
how  the  use  of  internal  combustion  engines  has  developed  during  the  past  few  years : — 

Motor  Vessels 
No.  Gross  tons 


Julv,  1914   297  234,287 

July,  1919   912  752,606 

July,  1920   1,178  955,810 

July,  1921   1,473  1,248,800 

July,  1922    1,620  1,542,160 
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TYPES  OF  ENGINES 

The  report  reproduces  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  society's  records, 
illustrating  the  relative  proportions  of  (1)  reciprocating  steam  engines;  (2)  steam 
turbines;  and  (3)  motors  fitted  in  vessels  during  the  last  four  years.  It  also  shows 
for  the  same  period  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  adapted  to  consume  (a.)  coal  only 
and  (b)  oil,  i.e.  as  fuel  for  boilers  or  for  motors: — 


Types   of  Engines 


Total  Steam 
and  Motor 
Tonnage 
classed 
Gross  Tons 

1918-  19   3,760,806 

1919-  20   4,186,882 

1920-  21   3,229,188 

1921-  22   2,517,513 


Ste'am  Steam 
Reciprocating  Turbines 
Gross  Tons    Gross  Tons 


2,633,570 
2,821,031 
2,373,067 
1,420,924 


1,051,302 
1,286,046 
754,513 
870,037 


Motors 
Gross  Tons 
75,934 
79,805 
101,608 
226,552 


Fuel 


Coal  Oil 
Gross  Tons  Gross  Tons 


3,491,213 
2,111,289 
1,260,465 
895,032 


1,269,593 
2,075,593 
1,968,723 
1,622,481 


VESSELS  CARRYING  REFRIGERATED  CARGOES 

At  the  end  of  June,  1922,  the  society's  certificate  in  respect  of  refrigerating 
machinery  was  held  by  242  vessels,  of  which  36  were  built  during  the  year  ended 
June  30. 

In  addition,  there  are  at  present  under  construction,  or  fitting  out  under  the 
survey  of  the  society,  thirty  vessels  with  refrigerating  installations.  Two  of  these 
are  being  built  in  Australia  and  three  in  Germany. 

SCOTTISH    GROCERS'   EXHIBITION   IN  EDINBURGH 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Glasgow,  November  2,  1922. — The  Scottish  Grocers,  Bakers,  Confectioners  and 
Allied  Trades  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  new  Industrial  Exhibition  Hall  in  Edin- 
burgh from  October  11  to  25.  This  new  hall  covers  over  12,600  square  yards  and  is 
constructed  with  the  possibility  of  further  extension,  accommodates  20,000  persons, 
free  of  booths,  and  was  built  in  the  surprisingly  short  time  of  four  months. 

The  attendance  has  been  extremely  good,  and  on  the  opening  day  nearly  15,000 
people  were  present.  There  were  260  stands  and  kiosks,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
taste  was  shown  with  regard  to  decorative  effects. 

classification  of  exhibits 

Exhibits  were  divided  into  four  classifications,  which  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Aerated  waters,  biscuits,  butter  substitutes,  cakes,  canned,  bottled,  and  packed  meats,  fruits, 

etc.,  chocolate,  cocoa,  dried  fruits,  essences,  flavourings,  flour,  gelatines,  hams  and 
bacon,  jams,  marmalades,  margarines,  oils,  powders,  salts,  sweets,  toffee,  yeast,  wines 
(fermented  and  unfermented).  etc. 

(2)  Automatic  scales,  adding  machines,  cooking  apparatus,  caterers'  fittings,  cash  registers, 

filling  machinery,  fruit-cleaning  machinery,  wrapping  machinery,  weighing  machines. 

(3)  Gum  tapes,  printing,  paper  decorations,  showcases,  signs,  stationery,  show  cards,  wax 

tapers. 

(4)  Boxes,  packing  cases,  specialties  for  the  trades,  trade  publications,  trucks,  vans,  etc. 

OUTSTANDING  EXHIBITS 

Exhibitors  were  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  many  prominent  trading 
houses  being  in  evidence.  Particularly  outstanding  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited,  which  gave  an  insight  into  the  extra- 
ordinary ramifications  of  that  organization.  All  types  of  commodities  from  soaps  to 
sauces  and  cigarettes  to  chocolates  were  on  view.  As  a  commercial  undertaking  it  is 
largely  self-contained,  for  in  various  parts  of  the  country  it  has  its  own  mills  for 
making  flour  and  meals  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tweed,  jute,  blankets,  and  linen. 
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[ta  acii\  it;<-  i \t»Mul  to  Ireland,  where  it  has  premises  for  bacon-curing  and  butter- 
making;  at  Enniskillen  there  is  a  special  egg-collecting  centre.  This  society  has 
joint  buying-  arrangements  with  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited, 
England,  in  many  important  Continental  centres  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  ii  is  in  reality  a  federation  of  272  retail  co-operative  societies  with  an 
annual  turnover  of  .QS,000,000,  or  approximately  $81,000,000  Canadian  currency. 

Other  prominent  exhibits  were  those  of  five  different  manufacturers  of  toffee 
which  took  up  considerable  space  at  the  exhibition.  Chocolate  manufacturers  had 
prominent  displays,  as  also  had  the  selling  agencies  for  well-known  brands  of  coffee 

i.    English  custard's  of  two  different  brand's  which  are  much  advertised  on  this 
tad  stands,  whilsl  prepared  food  such  as  malted  milk,  porridge  oats,  and  corn 

wire  on  display.  Other  stands  consisted  of  displays  of  wine  houses,  Scottish 
fruit  jams,  soaps  of  many  varieties  including  one  Australian  product,  cleansers, 
cooked  meats  of  all  types,  bread-making  grocers'  machinery  and  appliances  were  also 
in  evidence. 

CANADIAN  EXHIBITORS 

Two  London  firms  had  complete  and  exclusive  exhibits  of  competitive  makes  of 
corn  flakes  which  are  being  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canadian  fac- 

3.  This  is  particularly  of  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Scotland  is  the  land 
of  porridge.  In  conversation  with  the  exhibitors  it  was  gathered  that  a  comparatively 
ready  sale  was  being  found  for  these  products.  These  firms  were  Messrs.  S.  D.  Simond 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  showing  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  IShredded  Krumbles,  and 
Krumbled  Bran;  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  Fincken  &  Co.,  who  exhibited  products  of  the 
H-0  Cereal  Co.,  including  "  Force,"  Ii-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed,  H-0  Growing 
Mash,  and  H-0  Laying  Mash. 

The  only  Canadian  canned  fruits  which  were  exhibited  were  pears,  such  as  are 
supplied  to  the  trade  by  the  Dominion  Canners,  Limited.  One  prominent  firm  stated 
they  were  not  showing  much  canned  goods  this  year  on  account  of  the  poisoning 
scare  which  disturbed  the  pmblic  mind  in  both  England  and  Scotland  this  summer  and 
autumn.  In  no  case  had  these  poisonings  any  connection  with  Canadian  canned 
products. 

Although  this  was  a  Grocers'  Exhibition,  Messrs.  Henry  Alexander  &  Co.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, were  exhibiting  Ford  trucks  and  oars  which  are  assembled  in  England.  The 
only  other  Canadian  exhibit  was  the  McKinnon  non-skid  chains  for  automobiles  as 
shown  by  the  Bass  Rock  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.  1 

Mr.  A.  E.  Wiltshire,  General  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Federation  of  Grocers  and 
Provision  Merchants  Associations,  stated  that  Canadian  firms  interested  in  grocery 
exhibitions  might  do  well  to  keep  this  exhibition  in  mind  for  next  year.  There  is  no 
reason  why  joint  displays  of  Canadian  goods  could  not  be  shown  at  similar  annual 
exhibitions  which  are  so  popular  on  this  side,  and  which  are  really  one  of  the  cheapesi 
forms  of  publicity  possible.  Applications  for  space  should  be  made  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Wil- 
liamson, Managing  Director  of  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  Association,  Edinburgh. 

INDIA  TO  MANUFACTURE  LOCOMOTIVES 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  October  26,  1922. — In  pursuance  of  the  policy  adopted  last  year  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  gradually  develop  Indian  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  railway  rolling  stock,  locomotives  and  other  equipment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Rail- 
way Board  now  invites  tenders  for  the  construction  in  India  and  delivery  during 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1924,  of  5  feet  6  inch  gauge  superheated  locomotives  to 
the  British  Engineering  Standards  Association  types  0-6-0  goods,  and  2-8-0  heavy 
goods.  It  is  required  that  these  tenders  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Board. 
Delhi,  before  the  16th  January,  1923. 
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In  its  tender  notice  the  Kailway  Board  lays  down  the  following  conditions : — 

(«)  This  invitation  to  tender  is  being  published  simultaneously  in  India  and 
in  England. 

(b)  The  quality  of  the  locomotive  engines  offered  must  satisfy  in  every  respect 

the  specifications  laid  down. 

(c)  The  price  in  the  case  of  tenders  made  in  India  must  compare  not  unfavour- 

ably with  that  of  the  imported  articles,  but  the  Government  of  India  do 
not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

(d)  Tenderers  in  India  must  satisfy  Government  that  an  appreciable  part  of 

the  manufacturing  will  be  done  in  India. 

(e)  Manufacturers  receiving  orders  in  India  will  be  expected  to  provide  facili- 

ties in  their  works  for  the  training  of  a  limited  number  of  Indian  tech- 
nical students,  and  where  such  firms  have  their  main  works  outside  India 
or  are  subsidiary  companies  promoted  by  or  closely  connected  with  firms 
which  have  their  main  works  outside  India,  they  will  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide thereat  similar  facilities  to  students  recommended  by  the  High 
Commissioner  for  India  in  London. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  requirements  of  the  Railway  Board  will 
be  160  locomotive  engines  and  160  additional  boilers  during  1923  and  1924.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  India  have  arranged  to  set  aside  nearly 
£100,000,000  for  railway  expenditure  during  the  next  five  years,  and  also  that  every 
encouragement  will  be  extended  to  firms  manufacturing  a  whole  or  portions  of  such 
equipment  in  India,  many  of  the  large  English  manufacturers  of  railway  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  are  making  arrangements  to  erect  plants  in  India,  which  at 
first  will  be  in  the  nature  of  assembly  plants. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  November  23,  1922. — The  improvement  in  conditions  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  months  continues  to  be  maintained,  since  the 
inhibitive  factors  of  the  strike  situation  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  now  that  business 
has  more  or  less  recovered  from  the  extreme  depression  of  1920-21,  the  immediate 
future  is  not  without  some  disturbing  features,  among  which  are  the  continued 
upward  movement  of  wages  and  prices,  the  present  uncertainty  of  foreign  trading 
conditions,  the  ability  to  meet  all  demands  in  those  lines  in  which  there  had  hitherto 
been  a  shortage  of  supply,  and  the  dearth  of  railway  cars  and  equipment.  All  these 
factors  are  likely  to  limit  a  continued  expansion  of  business.  The  recent  Con- 
gressional elections  did  not  affect  the  business  situation,  neither  are  the  results  likely 
to  affect  it  in  the  near  future. 

While  some  industries  are  experiencing  the  usual  seasonal  slackening  of  demand, 
reports  indicate  that  improvement  has  been  maintained  or  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing lines:  iron  and  steel,  pig  iron,  automobiles,  building  materials,  textiles,  cotton 
carpets,  wool,  woollens,  silk,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  goods,  hides  and  paper.  There 
has  been  a  most  notable  increase  of  output  in  the  automobile  industry.  October 
production  was  20  per  cent  above  September  production,  and  the  total  production 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1922  was  2,117,000  cars  and  trucks — 26  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  year  1921.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year's  total  output  of  automobiles  will 
approximate  over  2,500,000,  which  will  constitute  a  record  in  annuall  production. 
Building  construction  continues  on  a  large  scale,  although  in  some  sections  progress 
is  controlled  by  uncertain  deliveries. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  both  wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  now  better  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  two  years,  although  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different  locali- 
ties. Improvement  would  appear  to  be  most  marked  in  the  Middle  West.  There  a 
larger  supply  of  ears  and  a  normal  supply  of  fuel  has  increased  the  output  of  manu- 
facturers, although  there  is  to  some  extent  a  shortage  of  labour.  Grains  are  moving 
in  all  directions,  and  during  the  past  week  grain  values  have  moved  up  to  a  new 
level  tor  the  season  in  the  case  of  all  grains  except  rye  for  December.  It  was  expected 
that  trade  activity  would  be  assisted  this  fall  by  a  revived  purchasing  power  of  the 
rmers.  This  expectation  has  not  yet  been  realized  but  the  increases  in  the  prices 
if  cotton,  grain  and  live  stock  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  this 
connection. 

THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  SITUATION 

[ron  and  steel  production  is  at  present  about  80  per  cent  of  capacity,  and  pro- 
dnction  of  steel  ingots  in  October  was  approximately  40,000,000  gross  tons  a  year, 
an  increase  of  21  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  production  in  September.  If  the  October 
rate  of  production  continues,  the  ingot  output  for  the  calendar  year  will  have  been 
aboul  34,000,000  tons,  which  represents  75  per  cent  above  production  in  1921  and 
10  per  cent  above  production  is  either  1912  or  1913,  which  were  record  producing 
years.  Little  difficulty  is  now  being  experienced  in  securing  sufficient  fuel  to  enable 
the  mills  to  fill  orders,  and  the  only  present  disadvantage  is  the  shortage  of  cars 
which  is  hindering  the  movement  of  finished  products. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  unfilled  obligations  at  the  end  of  October 
-of  6,902,287  tons  represent  an  increase  during  the  month  of  210,080  tons,  against  an 
increase  of  741,502  tons  in  September  and  173,944  tons  in  August.  The  September 
and  October  increases  were  due  chiefly  to  orders  for  rails  and  track  supplies.  The 
unfilled  obligations,  as  a  whole,  are  equivalent  to  nearly  six  months  of  productio-n 
at  a  75  per  cent  rate. 

THE  COAL  SITUATION 

Prices  of  bituminous  coal  move  downward:  $4.15  per  ton  is  now  the  average 
price  as  compared  with  $4.89  last  month — $2.57  below  the  high  price  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  strike,  and  $2.11  above  the  pre-strike  price.  With  production 
exceeding  consumption  and  stocks  accumulating,  indications  are  that  the  price  trend 
will  continue  downward.  A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  strike,  stocks  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  on  hand  totalled  22  million  tons  as  compared  with  53  million  tons  when 
the  strike  began.  Stocks  are  now  estimated  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
two  million  tons  weekly. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

Wheat  production  of  the  United  States  this  year  is  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  810,000,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  15,000,000  bushels  over 
last  year.  Revisions  of  previous  crop  estimates  show  that  fourteen  out  of  seventeen 
leading  crops  have  larger  yields  than  in  1921.  The  sweet  potato  crop  of  110,000,000 
bushels  is  the  largest  on  record. 

The  drought  of  August  and  September  influenced  the  maturing  of  all  crops. 
In  some  districts  the  corn  crop  ripened  prematurely  and  potato,  cabbage  and  tobacco 
crops  were  also  adversely  affected.  The  drought,  however,  enabled  farmers  to  start 
harvesting  earlier  and  it  also  kept  the  potato  crop  fairly  free  from  rot. 

Except  in  the  case  of  cotton,  prices  of  the  leading  farm  products  continue  low, 
although  among  staple  farm  commodities  only  potatoes  have  decreased  in  price  as 
compared  with  last  year.  The  index  price  of  all  crops  on  November  1  was  17  per 
cent  more  than  last  year,  but  40  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  five  preceding 
years. 
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THE  METAL  MINING  SITUATION 

The  metal  mining  industry,  especially  in  the  copper,  silver,  zinc  and  lead 
branches,  reports  increasing  activity  in  recent  weeks,  both  in  production  and  in 
improvements  and  new  construction.  Many  mines  have  expanded  operations,  while 
numerous  others  have  developed  prospects.  Reopening  of  old  mines  also  has  taken 
place.  Despite  this  increased  activity,  however,  production  continues  on  a  restricted 
scale,  due  to  the  shortage  of  labour  in  most  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  West.  Experi- 
enced miners  are  scarce  at  the  present  wage  scale,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  com- 
panies have  been  forced  to  import  miners  to  meet  their  needs.  The  greatest  activity 
is  noticeable  in  copper. 

THE  LABOUR  SITUATION 

The  increase  in  employment  continues  and  is  most  marked  in  twelve  of  the 
fourteen  major  industrial  groups.  The  industries  with  increased  employment  are: 
railroad  repair  shops,  stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  iron  and  steel,  chemicals  and 
allied  products,  vehicles  for  land  transportation,  lumber  and  its  manufacture,  metal 
and  metal  products  other  than  iron  and  steel,  miscellaneous  industries,  paper  and 
printing,  leather  and  its  finished  products,  textiles  and  their  products,  and  food 
and  kindred  products,  while  tobacco  manufactures  and  liquor  and  beverages  show  a 
slight  decrease.  Of  sixty-five  cities  reporting,  fifty-six  showed  increases  in  employ- 
ment and  only  eight  decreases. 

In  some  districts  the  shortage  of  common  labour  is  reported  as  acute.  Wages, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  unskilled  workers,  continue  upward  and  some  firms  experi- 
ence difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  at  prevailing  rates.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  reports  that  of  69  changes  in  wage  rates  between  the  middle  of 
September  and  the  middle  of  October,  65  were  increases  and  4  decreases. 

THE  WHOLESALE  PRICE  SITUATION 

Another  rise  in  wholesale  prices  has  taken  place,  and  in  October,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  coal  and  coke,  there  were  increases  in  the  case  of  all  commodities,  more  par- 
ticularly in  hides  and  leather,  textiles,  provisions,  and  chemicals.  Bradstreet's  index 
was  $13-3484  on  November  1,  as  compared  with  $12-5039  on  October  1,  and  the 
present  level  is  the  highest  recorded  since  December,  1920. 

THE   FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Commercial  failures  in  October  reached  a  total  of  1,600,  as  compared  with  1,469 
in  September  and  1,809  in  October  of  1921.  Up  to  October  the  number  of  failures 
and  liabilities  had  shown  a  steady  decrease  month  by  month.  The  total  liabilities  in 
October  of  this  year  were  $37,000,000,  making  total  liabilities  for  ten  months  of 
$545,000,000 — a  decrease  of  approximately  10  per  cent  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing ten  months  of  1921.  Both  the  rise  in  bond  values  and  the  growth  of  commercial 
loans  have  been  checked. 

The  condition  of  the  National  Banks  continues  to  improve.  A  return  of  the 
reserves  of  8,240  banks  as  of  September  15  show  an  aggregate  of  $21,000,000,000, 
an  increase  of  over  $1,200,000,000  in  a  year.  Deposits  reached  a  total  of  $17,000,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000,000.  The  expansion  in  bank  clearing  con- 
tinues, and  there  has  now  been  an  uninterrupted  increase  in  these  clearings  for  a 
period  of  seven  months.  Money  rates  have  risen  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation.  Corporation  financing  in  October  reached  a 
total  of  $185,000,000  as  compared  with  $78,000,000  in  October,  1921. 

With  the  exception  of  the  franc,  exchange  has  remained  fairly  stable.  Sterling 
has  continued  to  advance  steadily  and  is  now  in  a  strong  position. 

THE  CANADIAN   EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

With  regard  to  Canadian  exchange,  gold  is  moving  from  the  United  States  into 
the  Dominion,  a  natural  sequence  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  dollar  has  been  at  a 
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premium  here  Bince  the  end  of  September.  On  November  1,  the  premium  on  the 
Canadian  dollar  in  New  York  was  &  per  cent.  Since  the  middle  of  this  month  the 
premium  has  moved  downward  and  at  the  time  of  writing  (November  23)  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  has  again  dropped  below  par  in  the  New  York  market,  being  quoted  at 
99.96  per  cent.  The  highest  point  reached  during  the  period  the  Canadian  dollar 
was  at  a  premium  was        per  cent. 

The  return  of  the  Canadian  dollar  to  par  naturally  aroused  excitement,  but  its 
recovery  was  very  largely  due  to  American  investment  in  Canadian  securities. 
Canadian  borrowings  in  the  United  States  have  been  very  heavy,  and  since  the 
middle  of  the  year  they  have  been  estimated  to  total  $250,000,000.  In  this  lies 
partly  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  had  to  ship  gold  into 
Canada  to  maintain  her  exchange  approximately  at  a  parity  with  Canadian  exchange, 
and  during  October  nearly  $18,000,000  in  gold  was  shipped  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  Another  factor  influencing  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  was 
the  seasonal  demand  for  exchange  with  which  Canadian  crops  might  be  purchased 
either  for  shipment  abroad  or  for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Still  another 
factor  is  the  tourist  traffic  of  the  late  summer  and  fall,  which  undoubtedly  makes 
heavy  demands  for  Canadian  exchange,  so  that  the  slowing  up  of  Canada's  rate  of 
borrowing,  decreases  in  purchases  of  Canadian  products,  and  the  almost  complete 
cessation  of  the  tourist  traffic  has  resulted  in  the  not  unexpected  decline  of  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  to  slightly  below  par. 


CAR    SHORTAGE   PROBLEM   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

New  York  City,  November  25,  1922. — A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid 
throughout  North  America  to  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  freight  car  shortage  and 
to  the  measures  being  taken  for  its  alleviation. 

Charles  H.  Markham,  President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  before  the 
Railway  Business  Association  on  November  9,  asserted  that  "  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  coal  strike  and  the  shop  employees'  strike  have  caused  that 
present  shortage  of  transportation,  but  the  causes  of  the  present  shortage,  and  the  still 
greater  shortage  there  is  reason  for  fearing,  go  much  deeper  and  further  back."  He 
ascribed  the  failure  of  railroads  to  acquire  new  or  adequate  equipment  to  their  inability 
to  meet  the  competition  of  other  industries  for  new  capital  by  offering  relatively  as 
high  rates  for  it,  blaming  the  present  system  of  regulations  as  being  wholly  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  railroad  development  and  for  the  existing  shortage  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  the  United  States  the  effect  of  a  car  shortage  was  felt  early  in  July  during 
the  progress  of  the  coal  miners'  strike.  The  effect  could  be  measured  in  terms  of  tons 
produced,  for  although  5,363,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  mined  during  the 
week  ending  June  24,  the  production  during  the  week  ending  July  8  was  only 
3,678,000  tons.  At  this  time  it  was  stated  that  the  curtailment  in  production  was 
not  due  to  an  extension  of  the  strike  but  rather  to  the  local  congestion  of  traffic  due 
to  the  strike  of  the  railway  shopmen.  This  condition  persisted  throughout  the  strike 
of  the  miners,  and  during  August  the  average  weekly  production  was  650,000  tons 
lower  than  before  the  railway  shopmen's  strike. 

effect  of  coal  strike  settlement 

Operations  in  the  anthracite  mines  were  resumed  on  September  11,  and  the  first 
week's  output  was  1,064,000  tons  (about  60  per  cent  of  capacity).  Naturally  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  mines  could  produce  at  a  normal  rate,  and  the  railroads 
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feeding  the  more  populous  centres  were  readily  able  to  transport  all  the  coal  as  it 
was  mined.  During  the  week  ending  September  23  the  output  of  anthracite  was 
practically  normal,  being  estimated  at  from  1,800,000  to  1,900,000  tons. 

In  the  bituminous  districts  production  rapidly  increased  after  the  settlement  of 
the  strike,  and  for  the  week  ending  September  23  production  was  over  9,600,000  tons. 

RAILROADS  PROCLAIM  EMBARGO 

The  natural  and  cumulative  effect  of  the  coal  strike  settlement  with  promise  of 
an  adequate  supply  was  to  deluge  the  mine  operators  with  orders,  and  simultaneously 
with  the  problem  of  moving  the  coal  the  transportation  organizations  were  called  on 
to  handle  almost  record  agricultural  crops.  Eastbound  loadings  commenced  to  assume 
proportions  that  forced  the  railroads  to  proclaim  an  embargo  and  refuse  all  east- 
bound  freight  other  than  a  few  selected  and  necessary  classes  of  goods.  This  embargo 
was  instituted  on  September  13,  and  at  this  date  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  railroad 
shop  workers'  strike  was  still  in  a  semi-settled  state  with  more  equipment  entering 
the  "bad-order"  class  than  was  leaving  the  repair  shops  in  good  condition. 

This  inability  of  the  companies  to  cope  with  their  equipment  maintenance 
problems  before  the  settlement  of  the  anthracite  strike  became  increasingly  serious 
as  the  tide  of  east-bound  coal  and  agricultural  products  rose,  and  with  car  loadings 
and  the  demand  for  cars  increasing,  an  alarming  shortage  of  rolling  stock  developed. 

INDUSTRIAL  IMPROVEMENT  INCREASES  DEMAND  FOR  CARS 

Since  early  in  1922  there  has  been  a  continued  improvement  in  the  industrial 
situation,  and  more  frequent  purchases  naturally  caused  more  shipments.  This 
improvement  in  industry  was  simultaneous  with  the  building  boom  and  its  demand 
for  materials  of  all  kinds.  The  effect  of  these  factors  on  transportation  companies 
is  evidenced  in  the  records,  which  show  an  almost  constant  rate  of  increase,  from 
midsummer  onwards,  of  loadings  of  manufactured  goods.  Increasing  loadings  reflect 
increasing  demands  for  cars  with  a  consequent  decreasing  number  of  cars  available, 
and  the  sustained  industrial  activity  only  indicated  the  nearness  of  a  car  shortage. 

EMBARGO  FACILITATED  COAL  TRANSPORTATION 

A  strict  enforcement  of  the  embargo  placed  more  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  mine 
operators,  and  for  the  week  ending  October  28,  193,103  cars  of  bituminous  coal  were 
handled,  the  highest  since  the  miners'  strike  began.  Anthracite  loadings  for  this 
period  totalled  43,907  cars.  Total  loadings  for  this  week  amounted  to  1,014,480  cars 
— the  largest  number  of  cars  loaded  during  any  one  week  in  the  history  of  the  rail- 
roads except  for  the  week  of  October  15,  1920,  which  exceeded  this  total  by  only  4,059 
cars.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  seasonal  decline  in  car  loadings 
usually  commences  about  October  15,  but  weekly  increases  continue  to  be  recorded, 
an  important  factor  seriously  affecting  the  car  situation. 

Evidencing  the  sustained  business  revival  is  the  establishing  of  a  new  high 
record  for  the  fifth  time  this  year  of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight  load- 
ings, which  for  the  week  of  October  28  totalled  602,018  cars. 

CAR  LOADINGS  AND  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Reports  of  large  loadings  of  railroad  cars  and  a  large  car  shortage  will  usually 
appear  simultaneously,  and  the  present  is  proving  no  exception  to  this  natural  rule. 
The  reasons  for  the  present  shortage  are,  briefly,  inability  to  maintain,  replace,  or 
increase  equipment,  while  railway  facilities,  in  the  face  of  increasing  traffic,  have 
been  progressively  decreasing.  For  example,  during  the  seven  years  ending  1914, 
10,579  more  locomotives  were  put  into  service  than  were  scrapped,  and  348,902  freight 
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ears.  During  the  seven  years  preceding  1921  the  comparable  figures  were  less  than 
2,000  locomotives  and  41,907  freight  cars,  and  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  handle 
the  enormous  volume  of  freight  that  they  do  is  attributed  to  their  efficiency,  and  by 
the  enforcemenl  of  the  embargo  it  has  been  possible  to  transport  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  practically  all  essential  goods,  with  the  possible  exception  of  grain  from  the 
Northwest. 

EFFECT  OF  CAR  SHORTAGE 

However,  the  restriction  of  cars  to  such  commodities  is  having  its  adverse  effect 
on  certain  industries  and  difficulties  are  being  experienced  in  fulfilling  contracts.  For 
example;  a  $2,500,000  project  in  New  York  had  been  held  up  for  the  arrival  of  steel 
ordered  live  months  ago,  and  the  piling  up  of  carrying  charges  had  reached  a  point 

re  radical  departures  from  the  ordinary  channels  were  demanded.  The  railroads 
complained  that  ears  were  absolutely  not  available  on  which  to  haul  the  material, 
but  intimated  that  if  cars  could  be  provided  they  would  haul  the  goods. 

The  contractors  requiring  the  material  could  not  find  any  "good  order"  cars, 
so  they  went  into  the  market  and  bought  twenty-five  "bad  order"  cars.  These  cars 
cos1  S">0,000  to  put  into  good  condition,  but  the  combined  expenditures  were  necessary 
to  haul  the  steel  to  New  York  and  enable  the  building  operation  to  go  ahead. 

Delays  like  these  appear  to  be  the  rule  in  the  building  trades,  and  a  scarcity  of 
materials  is  resulting.  Cement  stocks  are  lower  than  for  years  and  brick  is  piling 
up  uncalled  for,  due  to  a  shortage  of  mortar  materials — a  situation  that  permeates 
all  the  trades  and  is  slowing  down  operations  in  the  building  trade,  a  great  industry 
representing  investments  of  more  than  $300,000,000. 

EXTENT  OF  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Freight  movements  continue  to  increase,  and  reports  of  car  loadings  for  each 
week  are  over  the  million  mark  and  promise  to  reach  the  abnormal  records  achieved 
under  war  stimulus.  The  country-wide  complaint  of  lack  of  facilities  persists,  and 
on  October  30  the  demand  for  freight  cars  exceeded  the  current  supply  by  177,239 
cars,  an  increase  of  12,890  over  the  shortage  reported  for  October  23.  This  shortage 
comprises  91,039  box  cars,  47,273  coal  cars,  20,607  stock  cars,  and  11,087  refrigerator 
cars. 

Latest  reports  show  that  on  the  fifty-five  principal  railroads  in  the  United  States 
there  were  292,302  loaded  cars  not  moving,  which  seems  to  bear  out  the  statement 
made  above  respecting  the  causes  of  the  present  car  shortage.  It  therefore  appears 
that  it  is  not  entirely  necessary  to  build  more  cars,  but  the  situation  rather  suggests 
a  deficiency  of  tracks,  terminals  and  other  facilities,  the  purchase  of  which  present 
financial  conditions  to  a  large  degree  render  impossible.  Added  to  these  deficiencies 
is  an  admission  of  failure  by  the  carriers  of  the  present  railroad  methods  in  respect 
to  interchange  of  car  equipment,  and  the  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securi- 
ties have  therefore  renewed  their  efforts  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion take  steps  towards  establishment  of  permanent  relief  from  car  shortages  by 
correcting  existing  conditions  responsible  for  the  present  predicament. 

EXPANSION  OF  UNITED   STATES  TRADE  IN  THE  ORIENT 

The  sales  of  United  States  manufactures  in  the  Orient  continue  to  grow  despite 
the  efforts  of  rivals  to  check  the  demand  for  the  product  of  their  factories  which 
developed  in  that  part  of  the  world  during  the  war  period.  Merchandise  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Orient,  says  the  Trade  Record  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  formed  only  8  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in 
the  year  preceding  the  war,  but  the  share  has  steadily  increased,  year  by  year,  and 
now  forms  15  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  that  part  of  the  calendar  year  1922  for 
which  there  is  a  record.  And  practically  all  of  this  merchandise  sent  to  that  part 
of  the  world  consists  of  manufactures. 
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These  figures,  adds  the  Trade  Record,  compare  the  operations  of  eight  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1922  with  those  of  the  full  year  preceding  the  war.  By  com- 
paring the  percentage  of  the  1922  distribution  with  corresponding  official  figures  of 
the  year  preceding  the  war,  it  is  apparent  that  the  share  which  the  Orient  takes  of 
United  States  exports  has  steadily  gained,  year  by  year,  while  that  taken  by  the  other 
sections  of  the  world  has  declined.  To  Asia  and  Oceania,  however,  the  percentage 
has  practically  doubled  in  the  period  1913-22,  standing  at  8-3  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  1913  and  at  15-1  per  cent  of  those  in  the  eight  months  of  1922  for  which 
we  have  a  record.  In  fact,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  to  Asia  and  Oceanic  in  the 
eight  months  ending  with  August,  1922,  is  $365,000,000  against  only  $208,000,000 
in  the  full  calendar  year  1913.  The  exports  to  Asia  and  Oceania  in  the  eight  months 
of  1922  are  at  the  rate  of  $45,000,000  per  month  against  only  $17,000,000  per  month 
in  1913.  Practically  all  of  this  merchandise  going  to  the  Orient  is  the  product  of 
the  factories. 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  October  24,  1922. — Yesterday  and  to-day  the  leading  bankers  in 
Australia  have  been  in  conference  in  Melbourne  in  connection  with  the  financing  of 
the  export  season,  which  will  soon  be  at  its  zenith.  With  an  accumulation  of  over 
£50,000,000  in  Australian  banks  in  London,  the  problem  of  export  finance  presents 
unusual  difficulties  at  this  period. 

The  position  has  been  accentuated  by  the  Commonwealth  authorities  having 
recently  reduced  the  note  issue,  and  an  indication  that  a  further  reduction  was 
contemplated  has  resulted  in  the  present  conference,  the  deductions  of  which  have 
not  been  announced  at  the  closing  of  this  mail.  Exporters  claims  that  a  temporary 
seasonable  increase  of  the  note  issue  should  be  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  in  other  countries  where  similar  conditions  prevail. 

It  is  considered  that  Australian  banking  institutions  have  recently  been  generous 
in  their  advances,  but,  unless  some  accelerated  method  is  devised  whereby  remitt- 
ances can  be  received  from  London,  the  outlook  is  that  there  must,  of  necessity,  be 
a  curtailment  of  domestic  commercial  loans. 

Some  bankers,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  have  indicated  the  pressing  necessity  of 
the  people  exercising  caution  and  thrift  in  view  of  national  commitments  (including 
post-war  expenditure)  and  the  depressed  outlook  for  the  marketing  of  such  important 
Australian  primary  products  as  beef  and  fruit. 

The  seasonable  prospects  have  wonderfully  improved  through  generous  rains  in 
some  of  the  wheat  areas,  although  drought  conditions  of  a  serious  character  have 
developed  in  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Dairying  districts  are,  in 
the  main,  rapidly  increasing  their  output,  and  butter  is  being  accumulated  in  con- 
siderable quantities  for  export. 

The  wool  market  indicates  a  strong  demand  for  merinos  at  prices  showing  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  September  sales,  and  the  better  grades  of  cross-bred 
wools  have  also  shown  an  improvement  in  values.  With  some  exceptions,  the  present 
clip  as  a  whole  is  stated  to  be  well  up  to  the  average  in  quality  and  weight.  It 
appears  anomalous  that  the  continental  demand  for  wool  is  so  strong  considering  the 
collapse  in  finance  and  the  unsettled  European  conditions. 

With  such  a  limited  quantity  of  last  season's  wheat  available,  there  is  no  export 
development  of  wheat  and  flour  to  report.  So  far,  there  has  been  no  speculative 
buying  of  the  coming  yield,  the  marketing  of  the  bulk  of  which  will  likely  be  con- 
trolled by  the  voluntary  wheat  pools  in  the  various  states. 

Wholesale  importers  and  distributors  are  experiencing  an  insistent  demand  for 
seasonable  goods  and  requirements  in  the  spring  months,  and  collections  are  well 
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above  the  average  at  this  time  of  the  year.  While  the  speculative  element  is  dead, 
oversea  orders  are  being  placed  in  considerable  volume.  The  competition  in  iron 
and  steel  products  is  particularly  keen,  although  Canadian  and  United  States  quota- 
tions bave  recently  bardened,  but  both  countries  have  benefited  by  considerable  ship- 
ments in  recent  months. 

To-night  the  Federal  elections  campaign  opens  by  the  policy  speeches  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Leader  of  the  (Labour)  Opposition,  both  to  be  delivered  in 
Nero  South  Wales.  At  a  subsequent  date,  the  Leader  of  the  Farmers'  Party  will  dis- 
the  aspirations  of  the  country  constituencies.  The  elections  are  fixed  for 
December  L6,  under  the  Commonwealth  system  of  preferential  voting  in  cases  of 
more  than  two  candidates  for  a  constituency  returning  only  one  member.  As  in 
Other  countries,  the  political  campaign  promises  to  be  keenly  contested  with  an 
undoubted  effect  upon  commercial  matters  until  the  result  is  disclosed. 

SHIPMENTS    OF    AUSTRALIAN    ORANGES    TO  CANADA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  16,  1922. — A  new  phase  of  Australian-Canadian  trade  has 
recently  developed  in  the  shipment  by  the  July,  August,  and  September  mail  steamers 
of  6,757  cases  of  oranges  from  Australia  to  Vancouver  and  eastern  points,  where 
they  are  reported  to  have  realized  satisfactory  prices  and  created  a  demand  for 
further  supplies.  Of  these  shipments,  6,257  cases  were  Washington  "navels"  and 
500  cases  Valencias. 

The  citrus  fruit  trade  in  Australia  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  associations 
in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales,  which  appear  to  work  in  close 
co-operation,  particularly  so  far  as  export  business  is  concerned.  There  are  a  few 
independent  growers  not  included  in  the  associations,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  the 
latter  exercise  anything  like  the  care  of  the  former  in  looking  after  export  trade. 

The  associations  issue  instructions  to  growers  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  be 
without  blemish  on  arrival  at  oversea  ports  of  destination.  For  instance,  the  fruit  is 
cut  with  a  special  scissor-knife,  and  is  taken  from  the  tree  by  gloved  hands.  It  ia 
stated  that  even  a  scratch  from  the  finger  nail  will  cause  irritation  to  the  orange 
skin,  and  this  means  that  the  injured  part  becomes  mouldy  within  a  few  days. 

All  oranges  exported  by  the  associations  are  "  sweated "  for  about  ten  days 
before  they  are  packed,  so  that  the  fruit  is  matured  for  that  time,  with  the  result 
that  the  skin  becomes  firm  and  not  sensitive  to  injury.  If  any  oranges  are  blemished 
on  the  expiration  of  ten  days  they  are  not  packed  for  export.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
associations  that  in  buying  in  the  open  fruit  markets  the  same  care  is  not  exercised 
and  that  the  same  good  results  are  not  obtained  by  oversea  buyers.  This  contention 
is  supported  by  the  excellent  results  obtained  on  a  recent  shipment  of  2,700  cases  of 
South  Australian  oranges  made  to  Hull,  England.  This  fruit — admittedly  selected 
— was  cleared  in  fifteen  minutes  and  realized  £2  12s.  ($12.65)  per  case. 

The  shipments  to  Vancouver  were  sold  at  about  16s.  6d.  ($4.02)  per  case  f.o.b. 
Melbourne.  Freight  and  charges  from  Melbourne  to  Vancouver  were  about  lis. 
($2.68)  per  case,  but  shipments  from  Sydney  would  show  some  reduction  in  trans- 
portation costs. 

The  Australian  season  for  Washington  "  navels "  is  roughly  from  about  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October,  and  for  Valencias  from  early  in  September  to 
the  middle  of  January.  These  dates  vary  slightly  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
season  and  the  locality  of  production. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  trade  in  citrus  fruits  with  Canada  will  become  permanently 
established,  as  it  will  not  only  afford  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  many  returned 
soldiers  who  have  taken  up  fruit-growing  under  the  various  settlement  schemes  estab- 
lished for  their  benefit,  but  would  also  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  return  loading 
now  available  for  the  mail  and  cargo  steamers  in  the  transpacific  trade. 
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BULK   HANDLING    OF    WHEAT    IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  24,  1922. — An  agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, the  Farmers'  Bulk  Grain  Co-operative  Company,  and  the  Government  of  South 
Australia  to  provide  for  the  bulk  handling  of  wheat  in  that  State  has  been  approved 
by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  advance  to  the  company  of  £1,000,000,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  elevators,  the  first  repayment  by  the  company  being  due  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  first  advance.  In  the  event  of  default  by  the  company,  the  State 
of  South  Australia  is  to  guarantee  repayments,  but  this,  though  approved  by  the 
Government  of  the  State,  has  yet  to  be  ratified  by  its  Parliament.  The  company  is 
given  the  right  to  construct  grain  elevators  in  South  Australia,  and  to  receive  and  deal 
in  grain  from  non-shareholders  on  the  same  terms  as  it  deals  with  its  own  shareholders. 

A  movement  towards  a  similar  agreement  to  provide  elevators  in  Western  Aus-  • 
tralia  failed  in  its  object  owing  to  the  Government  of  that  State  declining  to  grant 
concessions  to  the  co-operative  company  concerned,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  pro- 
ject will  be  revived  in  the  near  future.  The  State  of  Victoria,  which  intended  to  con- 
struct elevators  on  its  own  account,  afterwards  postponed  the  matter  on  the  grounds 
of  economy. 

Of  the  four  wheat-producing  States  of  Australia,  only  New  South  Wales  has  a 
bulk  handling  system  in  operation  at  the  present  time.  A  Canadian  firm  of  elevator 
engineers,  with  a  branch  office  in  Melbourne,  has  prepared  the  plans  for  both  the  system 
in  New  South  Wales  and  that  to  be  established  in  South  Australia,  and  its  services  are 
also  being  utilized  in  the  designing  of  constructional  plant  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Australia. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  16,  1922. — According  to  the  trade  returns  covering  the 
Australian  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  two  months  (July- August)  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  large  increase  of  £6,610,240  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
The  exports  on  the  other  hand  decreased  by  £1,796,802. 

The  expansion  in  the  imports  was  mainly  in  piece-goods,  apparel,  and  other  dry 
goods,  including  cotton,  wool  and  other  yarns,  the  total  value  of  which  group  for 
the  two  months  was  £8,556,604  as  against  £4,192,161  in  the  previous  year.  In  other 
groups  increases  were  fairly  general,  though  much  smaller,  the  more  important  being 
the  vegetable  foodstuffs,  iron  and  steel,  motor  chassis,  rubber,  timber,  china  and  glass- 
ware, paper  and  stationery,  jewellery,  and  musical  instruments.  The  principal  exports 
of  lower  value  were  wheat,  flower,  butter,  meats  and  other  primary  products. 

A  large  increase  in  the  customs  revenue  for  the  month  of  September  would 
indicate  that  larger  imports  for  that  month  will  also  be  recorded  when  the  returns 
are  completed. 
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CANADIAN  CODFISH  EXPORTS  TO  CUBA  SHARPLY  CONTRACTING 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 

Havana,  November  12,  1922. — The  statistics  of  imports  of  codfish  into  Havana 
during  1921  and  1922  make  discouraging  reading.    They  are  as  follows: — 

Cases  of  100  lbs.  net 


Canada 

Norway 

United 

States 

Month 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

January   

.    .  10,808 

2,982 

100 

400 

.    .  .  8,258 

9,850 

2,157 

1,259 

1,121 

March  

.    .  .  7,808 

6,175 

3,032 

5,467 

2,720 

1,830 

April  

8,771 

2,099 

4,952 

3,084 

2,016 

2,440 

May  

4,723 

1,270 

253 

2,383 

209 

1,379 

7,932 

1,823 

150 

400 

295 

July  

.  .  .  6,300 

4,673 

1,797 

3,710 

1,015 

1,210 

August  

8,505 

2,700 

2,808 

1,063 

1,185 

1,990 

.    .  .  5,060 

1,625 

6,830 

6,513 

1,220 

2,717 

2,025 

930 

850 

7,597 

325 

400 

.   .  .  4,885 

5,295 

750 

5,967 

92 

80,137 

34,127 

34,041 

31,226 

11,453 

13,040 

These  statistics  record  the  falling  off  of  a  natural  market  which  came  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  as  a  war  legacy — which  they  had  every  opportunity  to  hold,  and 
which  is  in  danger  of  returning  to  Norwegian  firms  through  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  Canadian  fishermen  to  meet  Cuban  requirements. 

Before  leaving  for  Jamaica  last  November,  the  writer  discussed  the  limited  but 
steady  encroachments  of  Norwegian  codfish  with  the  agents  of  several  Canadian  fish 
houses.  At  that  time,  the  competition  was  admitted,  but  was  not  considered  to  be 
dangerous,  as  nearly  every  advantage  rested  with  the  Canadian  exporters.  Such 
advantages  still  remain  with  the  Canadian  exporters,  but  the  market  is  in  danger  of 
passing  from  them  to  its  former  suppliers,  and  from  present  indications  the  Canadian 
share  of  the  codfish  trade  of  the  northern  half  of  Cuba  will  soon  become  as  negligible 
as  before  the  war. 

Norway's  adverse  conditions 

The  success  of  Norwegian  exporters  in  the  face  of  Canada's  favourable  situation 
is  noteworthy.  They  are  several  thousand  miles  further  from  Cuba  than  Canada. 
They  are  forced  to  rely  upon  a  monthly  steamship  service,  which  necessitates  bulk 
deliveries;  the  release  of  such  cargoes  weakens  the  market  and  diminishes  their  net 
returns.  Their  freight  rate  is  65  per  cent  higher  per  case  than  the  rate  from  Canada. 
Each  case  is  subject  to  a  landing  charge  which  most  Canadian  fish  escape.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  cancel  or  reorder  from  Norway;  mails  are  slow,  and  cables  are 
much  more  expensive.  The  agents  of  the  Norwegian  fish  houses  are  no  more  aggres- 
sive, nor  have  they  better  connections  with  the  trade  than  the  Canadian  representa- 
tives, who  usually  carry  potatoes  and  flour  agencies  as  well — lines  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  conjunction  with  codfish. 

the  matter  of  black  nape 

There  are  only  two  influences  favouring  Norwegian  fish,  and  of  these  only  one 
is  important.  The  lesser  advantage  of  the  Scandinavian  fish  lies  in  the  willingness 
of  some  Norwegian  exporters  to  forward  fish  upon  consignment.  This  is  an  attrac- 
tive method  of  merchandising  for  the  importer,  and  with  reliable  consignees,  the 
returns  from  such  shipments  will  probably  be  satisfactory.  But  consignment  busi- 
ness in  almost  any  line  of  export  tends  to  run  itself  into  the  ground,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  do  so  in  Spanish- American  countries.    On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
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the  Norwegian  shippers  are  demanding  more  stringent  terms  of  payment  than  the 
Canadian  shippers,  and  although  their  fish  keep  no  longer,  is  no  better  packed,  nor 
superior  in  any  way  except  appearance,  they  are  beginning  to  command  the  market. 
The  reason  and  its  solution  are  simple:  the  Canadian  shippers  have  been  trying  to 
make  Cuban  importers  buy  black  nape  fish ;  and  they  will  not  touch  black  nape  codfish 
while  white  nape  are  to  be  had. 

A  visit  to  any  bodega  (small  retail  grocery)  is  illuminatory.  The  proprietor 
has  no  idea  of  the  origin  of  his  bacalao,  but  he  is  quite  willing  to  talk  about  it.  He 
pays  $13  per  case  for  it,  cash  on  delivery,  he  says,  and  he  carries  stocks  for  about 
three  weeks  at  a  time.  The  interviewer  shows  some  surprise;  he  mentions  fish  at 
$12.50.  Yes,  but  that  is  aleta  negra — black  nape.  The  interviewer  does  not  know 
much  about  codfish  if  he  thinks  fifty  cents  difference  will  land  a  sale  for  black  nape 
when  white  nape  is  available.  The  black  nape  are  admittedly  good  fish,  well  cured, 
good  flavour,  well  packed,  and  come  every  week;  also  the  dealers  sometimes  wait  for 
their  money  until  the  fish  is  sold.  But,  it  is  black  nape.  And  that  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  it. 

QUALITY 

In  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  fish  is  concerned,  there  is  little  or  no  distinction 
made  between  any  of  the  codfish.  The  Alaskan  is  a  harder  and  perhaps  a  little  whiter 
cure;  some  dealers  declare  that  the  cure  is  so  hard  that  the  flavour  suffers.  In 
regard  to  endurance,  the  Alaskan  is  probably  a  little  superior  to  the  others,  although 
there  are  no  complaints  against  Canadian  fish  upon  such  ground.  A  few  years  ago 
Canadian  shipments  occasionally  softened  in  the  summertime,  but  no  such  com- 
plaints have  been  made  in  late  years.  In  appearance,  Canadian  fish  is  supposed  to 
have  improved.  Before  the  war,  the  Canadian  fish  did  not  possess  the  clean  and 
fresh  appearance  of  competing  fish;  due  in  part,  it  was  believed,  to  a  poorer  quality 
of  salt  and  also  to  the  small  percentage  of  Canadian  fish  that  are  kiln-dried.  At 
present  such  complaints  are  not  made ;  the  presence  of  the  black  nape  is  the  only 
objectionable  feature. 

PACKING 

Canadian  packing  is  very  good,  although  not  possessing  the  neatness  or  strength 
of  the  Norwegian  containers.  The  burned  trade  mark  upon  the  box  is  a  feature  of 
many  Norwegian  shipments,  and  this  identification  is  a  valuable  sales  agent. 

SHIPPING  * 

The  Maritime  Province  fish  have  all  the  best  of  deliveries.  Alaska  fish  are 
subject  to  transhipment  either  at  San  Francisco  or  Seattle.  Norwegian  deliveries 
are  monthly,  via  Philadelphia.    Canadian  deliveries  are  weekly,  via  Boston. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  LANDING  COSTS 

Canadian  fish  land  in  Havana  at  about  80  cents  freight  charge  per  100  pounds 
of  fish.  Norwegian  fish  come  in  at  about  $1  per  case,  and  Alaskan  fish  at  anywhere 
between  90  cents  and  $1.10.  Landing  charges  amount  to  slightly  over  10  cents  per 
case,  but  such  charges  are  included  in  the  Canadian  freight  rate.  Insurance  is 
negligible.  Norwegian  and  Canadian  fish  pay  a  duty  of  approximately  60  cents  per 
case,  and  Alaskan  fish  about  45  cents  per  case. 

SALESMANSHIP 

Norwegian  firms  enjoy  no  advantage  in  this  department.  Canadian  agents  are 
live  and  aggressive  and  very  well  connected  with  the  local  trade.  On  account  of  the 
presence  of  Canadian  banks,  payments  are  easier  to  arrange.  The  United  Fruit 
Company  are  interested  in  the  success  of  Canadian  fish  to  the  extent  of  well  over 
$100,000  in  freight  returns  annually  while  Canadian  fish  predominate.  There  has 
been  little  or  no  advertising  of  Norwegian  fish  as  such,  nor  any  systematic  exploita- 
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tion  of  trade  marks.  In  salesmanship,  the  proximity  of  Canada  is  the  key  factor. 
Canadian  ilsli  at  present  are  more  successful  in  the  country  districts,  bnt  as  all  sales 
are  centred  in  Havana,  the  rural  districts  take  whatever  fish  is  supplied  to  them. 
In  the  ea8l  end  of  the  island  the  Pickford  &  Black  service  from  Halifax  retains  the 
market  tor  Canadian  fish,  but  for  the  other  five  provinces  of  Cuba  the  white  nape 
is  the  determining  factor.  It  is  unfortunate  that  distributors,  particularly  retailers, 
believe  the  Norwegian  fish  to  be  better  fish  simply  because  of  the  preference  that  is 
shown  by  their  customers  for  white  nape  fish.  Importers  agree  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  the  flavour  or  cure  of  the  Scandinavian  fish  is  superior.  It 
is  therefore  apparenl  that  black  nape  fish  are  associated  both  with  Canada  and  with 
inferiority  in  the  minds  of  the  purchasers,  and  that  Canadian  fish  will  never  be 
recognized  as  of  prime  quality  until  the  black  nape  has  been  removed.  If  this 
operation  i>  sufficiently  intricate  to  cost  several  cents  per  fish,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  the  napes  are  removed  from  Norwegian  and  Alaskan  fish  without  such 
undue  cost. 

It  is  understood  that  the  fishermen  usually  are  not  paid  wages,  but  share  their 
catches.  Also  that  the  large  exporting  houses  finance  such  fishermen  throughout  their 
season.  With  such  relationships  in  the  codfish  industry,  it  would  seem  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  to  preserve  a  market  worth  a  million  dollars  per  year. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Canadian  fish  need  not  undersell  Norwegian 
fish  if  the  black  nape  is  removed,  but  can  drive  them  from  this  market  through 
advantages  of  freight  and  proximity,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  higher  net  returns 
for  the  Canadian  exporters.  The  local  agents  of  the  Canadian  fish  exporters,  the 
Bteamship  companies  which  carry  the  fish,  and  many  foodstuffs  distributors  believe 
tins,  and  they  are  really  in  a  position  to  know.  Yet  year  after  year  this  matter  is 
unremedied,  and  in  so  far  as  northern  Cuba  is  concerned,  Canadian  exporters  may 
soon  be  counted  out  of  the  market  if  this  indifferent  attitude  toward  Cuban  require- 
ments continues. 

THE   ECONOMIC    REAWAKENING    OF    CUBA   DURING  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 

Havana,  November  10,  1922. — Another  month  will  see  the  first  cuts  of  cane 
awaiting  at  the  great  centrals  fo»  the  wheels  to  turn;  in  six  weeks  the  grinding 
season  will  be  under  way,  and  in  the  ensuing  eight  months  Cuba  will  produce 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  world's  raw  sugar.  The  immensity  of  this  crop 
makes  Cuba  a  key  factor  in  the  sugar  supply  of  the  world;  world  conditions  react 
delicately  upon  the  returns  from  this  crop;  and  these  returns  decide  the  prosperity 
or  poverty  of  this  republic.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  pronounce  with  fair  certainty 
upon  Cuba's  economic  position  during  the  next  twelve  months  before  a  wheel  has 
turned;  and  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  writing,  all  auguries 
are  favourable  for  a  year  of  safe  and  sane  prosperity  which  should  liquidate  the 
lingering  inheritances  of  the  chaos  of  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

the  aftermath  of  the  sugar  crash 

It  is  now  two  years  since  Cuba  reached  the  peak  of  fictitious  prosperity  and 
straightway  plunged  into  the  financial  morass.  The  billion  dollar  crop  of  1919-20 
carried  this  republic  into  vast  and  irrevocable  speculations  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  the  latter  year,  until  every  wharf  in  Cuba  was  choked  with  imports 
forwarded  on  consignment,  and  patriotic  Cubans  went  about  preaching  that  all  sugar 
should  be  held  for  $1  per  pound.  Then  in  a  month  the  price  of  sugar  was  decimated, 
a  full  dozen  of  the  Cuban  banks  had  been  swept  into  bankruptcy,  an  eight  months' 
moratorium  had  been  declared,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  every  type  of  mer- 
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chandise  lay  on  the  open  quays.  No  one  would  pay  the  duty  and  take  it  away. 
Upon  the  heels  of  such  a  crash  came  the  new  grinding  season,  necessitating  fresh 
credits  and  renewed  financial  support;  the  world  was  full  of  25  cent  sugar  for  which 
the  market  price  was  barely  3  cents,  and  the  new  crop  of  1920-21  dumped  four  mil- 
lion tons  more  upon  the  two  million  tons'  surplus  from  the  preceding  crop.  In  the 
light  of  such  .a  situation,  the  stagnation  and  economic  trance  of  Cuba  in  1921  may 
be  understood.  The  moratorium  put  a  premium  on  evasion  and  commercial  immor- 
ality became  paramount;  Cuba  was  flooded  with  high-priced  imports  for  which  she 
could  not  pay  and  which  she  did  not  desire  in  the  least;  while  abroad,  her  sugars 
hardly  realized  their  carriage.  No  one  seemed  to  have  the  foggiest  inkling  as  to 
where  the  1921-22  crop  would  go;  the  only  realities  were  the  huge  surpluses  of  sugar 
and  the  vast  bank  overdrafts  which  remained  as  legacies  of  the  preceding  season. 

FACTORS  OVERLOOKED 

From  this  distance  it  is  quite  easy  to  note  some  of  the  factors  that  were  over- 
looked a  year  ago.  There  was  the  matter  of  costs  of  production.  Many  inefficient 
estates  had  committed  commercial  suicide,  and  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
banks;  as  a  result,  costs  of  production  were  due  to  break  sharply  in  the  ensuing 
season,  and  Cuba  was  to  be  forced  to  produce  two-cent  sugar  in  spite  of  assevera- 
tions that  such  manufacturing  costs  were  impossible.  But  more  important  still,  the 
fact  was  overlooked  that  a  peaceful  and  a  working  world  is  a  sugar-eating  world, 
and  a  steadily  mounting  consumption  should  be  reckoned  upon  under  such  condi- 
tions. Finally,  the  disappearance  of  the  hosts  .of  speculators  gave  the  economic 
structure  an  opportunity  for  reorganization  and  rehabilitation.  Another  strength- 
ening factor  of  prime  importance  which  worked  for  Cuba's  recovery  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States.  Under  the  Piatt  Amendment,  certain  privileges  are 
retained  by  that  power;  during  the  period  of  chaos  and  disorganization,  the  United 
States  Government,  while  scrupulously  recognizing  Cuban  autonomy  and  sovereignty, 
chose  to  lend  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  republic.  With  the  assistance  of  its  well- 
considered  pressure  and  advice,  the  Cuban  administration  was  able  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  necessary  reconstruction. 

At  the  opening  of  the  grinding  season  of  1922,  the  Government  control  of 
sugar  sales  was  abolished,  and  immediately,  after  a  quiescence  of  about  fifteen 
months,  the  world  suddenly  began  to  buy  sugar  again  in  quantity.  The  old  crop 
passed,  and  the  new  crop  began  to  move.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  Cuban 
producers,  were  not  going  to  pay  the  entire  United  States  duty,  but  that  the  American 
consumer  would  stand  at  least  a  fraction  of  the  increase.  This  was  encouraging, 
and  the  large  replacements  of  depleted  European  stocks  were  even  more  encouraging. 
The  shortage  of  working  capital  was  acute,  and  remained  so;  yet  the  sugar  industry 
commenced  to  make  steady  progress  towards  lower  costs  and  better  profits.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  sugar  demand  in  1922  would  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
all  estimates,  and  given  distribution,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  somewhere  in 
the  world  for  almost  all  the  sugars  produced,  without  restriction  of  production  and 
even  in  the  face  of  preferential  tariffs.    With  economy,  Cuba  could  make  the  grade. 

Fortunately,  the  Cuban  Government  chose  this  moment  to  put  their  house  in 
order.  It  was  a  painful  business  for  the  legions  of  privileged  folk  who  form  the 
official  class  in  Spanish- American  countries,  but  reinforced  by  manifest  American 
approval  and  the  vision  of  an  American  loan,  the  Cuban  Government  made  a  fairly 
clean  sweep  of  it.  So  1922  drew  away,  until  for  the  third  time  since  the  crash  of 
1920  the  grinding  season  approaches,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  ensuing  year  may 
be  hypothecated. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 

Politically,  Cuba  is  fairly  sound.  Her  contiguity  to  the  United  States  and  her 
involvement  in  the  economic  fabric  of  that  nation  lend  an  almost  Anglo-Saxon 
stability  to  her  institutions.  The  last  few  months  have  been  reassuring.  The  recent 
elections  were  carried  through  in  unusual  calmness.    The  widespread  disclosures  of 
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the  past  year  ensure  the  regularity  of  governmental  policy  and  administration,  for 
the  immediate  future  at  least.  The  foreign  debt  is  not  large  nor  taxes  onerous;  the 
fiscal  policy  is  sufficiently  under  American  advisement  to  he  sound  and  progressive. 
Labour  is  seasonal  and  well  paid,  and  the  Cuban  worker  is  very  much  in  favour  of 
both  those  conditions.  With  the  return  of  American  working  capital  and  a  profit- 
able price  tor  sugar,  the  political  situation  will  be  as  favourable  as  at  any  time  in 
Cuba's  history. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Since  the  debacle  is  barely  two  years  past,  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  full  finan- 
cial Btrength  for  Cuba  for  some  time  yet.    (Credit  is  the  last  asset  to  be  regained 
such  a  crash.    The  four  strong  foreign  banks  (three  Canadian  banks  and  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York)  acted  as  breakwaters  against  the  general  tide  of 
s  ilvency,  and  these  four   banks  are  still  deep  in  problems  of  liquidation.  The 
Ri  yal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  assumed  adminis- 
tration of  many  sugar  centrals,  each  representing  an  investment  of  millions.  At 
the  moment  they  were  hardly  worth  as  many  thousands,  so  operating  companies  were 
organized,  and  these  centrals  are  grinding  again  during  the  ensuing  season.  In 
time  they  will  probably  grind  out  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  their  indebtedness, 
although  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  banks  will  recover  the  full  amount  of  their 
The  courageous  action  of  the  banks  in  carrying  on  in  this  fashion  was  a 
stabilizing  factor  of  considerable  value  to  Cuba.    In  the  face  of  such  commitments, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  banks  are  chary  of  credit  at  present,  and  that  sugar 
are  reckoned  on  an  extremely  moderate  price  basis;  nevertheless,  there  is  no 
real  hardship  imposed  by  such  a  policy;  in  some  senses  it  is  excellent  discipline.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  native  banks  will  ever  hold  any  proportion  of  the  local 
business  again,  and  the  banking  of  Cuba  will  pass  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  three 
Canadian  banks  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  general  financial  situation  promises  to  be  relieved  somewhat  during  the 
coming  season  by  the  flotation  of  a  $50,000,000  Government  loan  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  loan  has  been  authorized  by  the  Cuban  House  of  Eepresentatives 
and  approved  by  the  United  States  authorities.  While  this  loan  will  be  of  no  direct 
assistance  to  the  sugar  industry,  yet  the  presence  of  this  additional  capital,  and  its 
distribution  among  less  than  3,000,000  inhabitants,  cannot  fail  to  assist  the  general 
recovery. 

The  assent  to  this  loan  a  few  weeks  ago  created  a  feeling  of  optimism  which 
immediately  reacted  upon  the  sugar  market;  and  this  speedy  reaction  illustrates  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  Spanish-American  finance.  In  a  country  where  the  wealth 
is  enormous,  where  gambling  is  legalized  and,  in  the  case  of  the  state  lottery  at  least, 
is  openly  encouraged,  it  is  difficult  to  hold  a  constantly  improving  situation  within 
legitimate  bounds.  For  some  weeks  now  sugar  futures  have  been  very  brisk,  with 
constantly  hardening  prices.  As  a  result,  speculation  has  begun  to  reappear.  The 
case  of  sugar  centrals  may  be  taken.  Such  estates  and  mills  may  be  purchased  at 
various  prices,  but  sugar  men  reckon  a  normal  price  for  a  well-situated  central  to  be 
$10  per  sack  of  annual  production.  Thus  a  100,000-sack  factory  is  roughly  worth 
$1,000,000.  But  during  the  last  fortnight,  with  any  number  of  centrals  in  the 
market,  several  large  estates  have  been  bid  for  at  more  than  twice  this  unit  price. 
This  is  sheer  speculation,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  such  speculation  under  prosperity 
is  a  recurrent  menace  to  the  financial  stability  of  this  republic. 

COMMERCIAL  SITUATION 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the  recoveries  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  commercial  world.  With  the  exception  of  textiles,  the  accumulated  imports  of 
the  moratorium  period  seem  to  have  been  distributed.    Early  in  the  winter  of  1921, 
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an  ordinance  made  the  liquidation  of  unaccepted  merchandise  in  bonded  warehouses, 
amounting  to  invoice  values  of  over  sixty  millions,  compulsory  by  July  1,  1922, 
either  by  re-exportation,  auction,  or  acceptance  by  consignee.  This  served  to  hasten 
salvage  proceedings,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  terms  were  arranged  with 
the  former  consignees,  generally  under  generous  terms  of  payment.  The  stock  of 
textiles,  however,  was  too  great  for  immediate  distribution,  and  the  market  is  still 
hampered  with  an  abundance  of  high-priced  piece  goods  which  cannot  be  cleared  for 
at  least  another  year. 

FOODSTUFFS 

In  contradistinction  to  textiles,  the  foodstuffs  importers  have  kept  the  decks 
clear  throughout  almost  the  entire  period.  An  excellent  reason  for  this  lay  in  the 
shortage  of  warehouse  and  cold  storage  space  in  Cuba,  and  the  high  costs  of  each; 
the  foodstuffs  importers  are  wedded  to  the  habit  of  bringing  in  just  enough  to  satisfy 
immediate  needs.  Moreover,  the  foodstuffs  trade  is  a  staple  trade  in  which  any  price 
increase  is  automatically  communicated  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  con- 
sumers; it  is  largely  a  cash  trade  and  a  matter  of  distribution  throughout  an  estab- 
lished clientele.  Although  there  were  some  regrettable  swindles  at  the  expense  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  potatoes,  and  hay  and  oats,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such 
losses  were  negligible  as  compared  with  those  suffered  by  other  classes  of  imports. 
The  depression  affected  every  one  before  the  purveyors  of  essential  foodstuffs.  There 
are  Canadian  potato  merchants  in  Cuba  who  have  never  had  a  draft  refused  in  four 
years,  on  shipments  totalling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels.  There  are  flour 
salesmen  whose  losses  run  well  under  one  per  cent  of  total  sales.  Indeed  the  great 
houses  who  control  a  large  proportion  of  the  foodstuffs  trade  have  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  and  they  are  as  strong  and  capable  for  all  their  commitments 
to-day  as  they  have  ever  been.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Canadian  exporters  of  food- 
stuffs have  not  realized  this  fact,  but  have  chosen  to  drop  the  market  entirely.  There 
are  few  markets  where  foodstuffs  sales  on  ordinary  terms  are  any  safer  than  in  Cuba. 

Hardware,  machinery,  building  materials  and  general  classes  of  iron  and  steel 
goods  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  plight  of  textiles  and  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  foodstuffs  trade.  Such  stocks  can  only  be  dispersed  slowly,  particularly  such 
stocks  as  satisfy  maintenance  rather  than  construction  requirements.  Of  the  above 
classes,  building  and  construction  materials  will  probably  be  the  first  to  exhibit 
renewed  keenness,  as  the  stagnation  of  the  past  two  years  makes  much  construction 
inevitable  as  quickly  as  funds  are  available.  With  the  dispersal  of  the  Government 
loan,  it  is  fair  to  expect  a  decided  spurt  in  the  demand  for  lumber,  cement,  other 
building  materials  and  general  iron  and  steel  lines.  The  returns  from  the  new  sugar 
crop  will  also  strengthen  these  demands. 

COMMERCIAL  REALIGNMENTS 

In  the  meantime,  a  realignment  of  Cuban  firms  is  proceeding.  One  by  one, 
Cuban  houses  are  meeting  their  obligations  and  getting  on  their  feet.  The  process 
is  proceeding  in  different  ways  with  different  classes  of  business,  but  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  firms  are  regaining  their  pre-war  status.  It  is  therefore  an 
extremely  interesting  and  important  period  in  Cuban  commercial  life.  Firms  of 
unimpeachable  honesty  and  ability  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  financial 
handicaps  that  have  bound  them  for  the  last  two  years.  They  are  open  for  new  con- 
nections, and  the  foreign  exporter  who  first  recognizes  the  fact  of  their  emancipa- 
tion is  the  likely  man  to  get  the  business.  It  is  therefore  a  very  excellent  time  for 
Canadian  exporters  to  rediscover  Cuba  and  to  search  out  the  proper  connections  for 
their  re-entries  into  this  very  valuable  market.  The  banks  are  able  to  supply  the 
names  of  many  firms  of  excellent  standing  and  undoubted  sales  ability,  to  whom 
credits  may  be  given  in  all  safety,  and  who  may  be  trusted  to  make  a  supreme  effort 
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to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  for  their  principals.  Cuba  is  buying  to-day,  not 
freely j  luit  still  she  is  buying,  and  unless  unforeseen  difficulties  arise,  the  improve- 
ment should  bo  continuous  for  at  least  another  year.  During  this  period  of  recon- 
struction, i  ho  connections  of  the  next  decade  are  to  be  found  and  formed. 


SITUATION    IN    THE    BRAZILIAN    CEMENT  MARKET 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  20,  1922.— During  the  month  of  October  the  distinctive 
Features  of  the  cement  market  in  Brazil  have  been  a  marked  stiffening  in  prices  and 
the  growing  dominance  of  Belgian  cement  as  opposed  to  German,  which  has  recently 
practically  controlled  the  market.  Both  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  imports  were  less 
in  September  than  in  August,  but  an  examination  of  the  table  given  hereunder, 
which  is  compiled  from  the  published  manifests  of  cargoes  entering  the  port  of  Bio, 
will  show  that  while  the  September  imports  of  Hamburg  were  hardly  more  than  52 
per  cent,  the  Antwerp  imports  were  nearly  80  per  cent  of  those  of  August.  The 
partial  figures  now  available  for  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  indicate  even  more 
clearly  that  Belgian  cement  is  steadily  gaining  in  almost  direct  proportion  as  the 
German  product  is  losing  ground. 


IMPORTS  OF  CEMENT,  PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BY  COUNTRY  OR  PORT  OF  ORIGIN 


Aug., 
1922. 

Sept., 
1922. 

Hamburg-  

  26,282 

13,972 
10,811 

Antwerp  

  14,883 

Gothenburg.  .  .  . 

  8,000 

Lisbon  

5,307 
765* 

Argentina  

New  York  .  .  .  . 

  2,339* 

  2,000 

Rotterdam  .  .  .  . 

  1,000 

Total  

Marseilles  

  100 

*587 

Aug., 
1922. 

52 
30 
1 


Sept., 
1922. 
3,336 
5,050 


5,950 
44,778 


*  Includes  Canadian  shipments  ex  New  York. 
Portland  but  white  cement. 


United  States  shipments  stated  to  be  not 


In  the  opinion  of  one  large  importer  in  Rio,  Belgian  cement  will  probably  control 
the  market  for  the  next  few  months  at  least.  English  imports  are  being  well  main- 
tained and,  if  anything,  are  increasing,  but  the  United  States,  the  last  quotation 
from  which  was  $2.80,  is  temporarily  entirely  out  of  the  market  and  is  no  longer 
quoting.  The  imports  for  August  and  September,  1922,  are  largely  accounted  for 
by  Canadian  shipments  ex  New  York. 

In  prices  London  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  quoting  10s.  4Jd.  per  unit. 
Antwerp  quotations  are  the  lowest.  While  the  erratic  state  of  Brazilian  exchange 
makes  calculation  of  very  temporary  value,  yet  as  an  example  of  prices  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  at  to-day's  exchange  rates  (October  20)  the  Belgian  quotation  on 
cement  of  30.50  fr.  is  equivalent  to  18$800;  while  Hamburg,  quoting  in  sterling  at 
10s.,  is  equivalent  to  20$500.  Italy  and  Denmark  are  correspondingly  higher,  and 
the  United  States  quotation  of  $2.80  is  not  competitive. 

CEMENT  PRICES  C.I.F.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  OCTOBER  15,  1922 

London  10s.  4£d.  per  150  kilos  Belgium  30.50  fr.  "  150  " 

Hamburg  10s.     "    150     "  Italy  9s.  6d.  "  150  " 

Norway  15  kr.    "    180    "  United  States  $2.80  "  150  " 

Denmark  10s.  2d.    "    150  " 

Duties  in  all  instances  are  equivalent  to  7$000  paper  per  150  kilos. 

Canadian  cement  is  growing  in  popularity  both  in  the  Federal  district  of  Rio 
and  in  the  states  of  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  writer 'was  shown  several  thousand 
barrels  of  Canadian  cement  in  the  warehouse  of  a  very  large  firm  of  contracting 
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and  architectural  engineers  in  Sao  Paulo,  which  was  giving  every  satisfaction,  and 
which  was  stated  to  be  more  reliable  than  European  cements  other  than  the  high- 
priced  British.  The  reasons  given  were  that  German  and  other  European  imports 
were  generally  variable  in  quality  and  weight.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  several 
importing  houses  in  Rio  who  have  used  greater  or  less  quantities  of  the  Canadian 
article. 

QUESTION  OF  CONTAINERS 

The  question  of  containers  has  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  discussion. 
German  cement  entering  in  150-kilo.  units  is  generally  exceedingly  well  packed  in 
wooden  barrels  with  four  steel  hoops,  and  shipments  show  a  very  small  proportion  of 
breakage.  Other  European  shipments  are  not  so  good,  but  the  more  conservative 
Brazilian  importers  seem  to  prefer  the  idea  of  wooden  barrels  to  steel  drums.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  importers  who  have  received  shipments  in  the  steel  drums  state 
that  they  are  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  that  the  average  loss  is  well  under  1  per 
cent  by  weight.  On  one  Bio  shipment  which  the  writer  had  occasion  to  examine  it 
was  found  that  of  430  drums  40  odd  had  been  punctured  by  sling  hooks,  the  average 
loss  from  each  of  the  punctured  drums  being  4  kilos,  or  3  per  cent.  Thus  the  loss  on 
the  entire  shipment  from  this  cause  was  negligible.  A  greater  loss,  however,  occa- 
sionally results  from  the  bursting  of  the  cold-pressed  longitudinal  seam  of  the  con- 
tainer, which  allows  practically  the  entire  contents  to  escape,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
this  disadvantage  might  be  overcome  by  spot-welding  the  seam  at  three  or  four 
points. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  large  potential  market  in  Brazil  for  Canadian  cement, 
once  a  competitive  price  can  be  quoted.  The  cheaper  European  freight  rates  and 
not  intrinsic  superiority  are  the  big  factor  making  for  the  present  success  of  the 
European  product. 

RAILWAY    CONSTRUCTION   IN  PERU 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

November  5,  1922. — For  some  years  past  the  Peruvian  Government  have  been 
considering  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Bepublic  by  means  of  an 
extensive  network  of  railways,  and  the  construction  of  port  and  harbour  works  at 
various  points  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  question,  which  presents  certain  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  and  the  cost  of  the 
work  involved,  has  now  taken  practical  shape  through  the  granting  by  the  Government 
to  Mr.  B.  W.  Dunsmuir  (formerly  of  British  Columbia)  of  a  concession  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  railways,  port  and  harbour  works  referred  to,  and  also  for  their  opera- 
tion for  a  period  of  forty-five  years. 

The  agreement  under  which  this  concession  is  granted  has,  it  is  understood,  been 
passed  by  the  Peruvian  Chamber  of  Deputies  subject  to  minor  alterations,  and  now 
only  awaits  confirmation  by  the  Senate  before  becoming  law.  It  consists  of  forty 
articles,  which  lay  down  the  route  of  the  railways,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
to  be  constructed,  and  their  method  of  operation ;  grants  franchises,  concessions,  and 
preferential  rights;  regulates  questions  of  tariffs,  passes,  fares,  etc.;  and  also  makes 
stipulations  in  regard  to  transfers  of  property,  guarantees,  and  arbitration.  There  are 
also  stipulations  in  regard  to  granting  free  right  of  way  and  land  concessions,  and 
detailed  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  operation  by  the  concessionaire  of  the  Peru- 
vian Government  tobacco  monopoly,  the  revenue  from  which  has  hitherto  been  devoted 
to  necessary  public  works  of  the  Bepublic. 
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The  railways  to  be  constructed  are  of  a  total  length  of  3,539  kilometres,  or  about 


2,200  miles,  as  follows:— 

Km. 

Chuqulcara  to  Cajabamba,  Cajamarca  and  Jaen   532 

Canon  de  Pato  to  Recuay    125 

Recuay  to  Tambo  del  Sol,  approximately    300 

Tambo  del  Sol  to  Pucalpa  (still  to  be  constructed)    315 

Mejorada  to  Huancavelica  and  Ayacucho    251 

Ayacucbo  to  Abancay  and  Cuzco    534 

Lurin  to  Pisco    200 

Pisco    to    Huancavelica    280 

Huaeho  to  Supe  and  Tablones,  and  Chiarpo  to  Guadalupe  and  El  Combo  562 

Branches  i<'  Bachitea  and  [Iuallaga  approximately    440 


Total    3,539 


The  estimated  cost  of  these  lines  is  21,180,000  Peruvian  pounds  (equal  to  about 
eighty-five  million  dollars  at  present  rates  of  exchange),  and  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted within  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  agreement. 

THE  PERUVIAN  TOBACCO  MONOPOLY 

The  Peruvian  tobacco  monopoly,  the  purchase  and  control  of  which  for  a  period  of 
thirty-three  years  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme,  at  present  provides  a  net 
revenue  in  excess  of  five  hundred  thousand  Peruvian  pounds  per  annum,  and  allowing 
for  an  annual  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  net  revenue  during  the  period  of  the  concession  will  amount  to  over 
fifty-one  million  Peruvian  pounds,  or  an  average  of  1,560,000  Peruvian  pounds  per 
annum.  This  sum  is  earmarked  for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, the  balance  to  be  provided  by  the  concessionaire;  it  is  estimated,  however,  that 
the  revenue  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  will  at  least  cover  the  cost  of  construction 
by  the  time  the  concession  expires,  and  will  also  provide  for  any  deficit  in  operation 
until  the  railways  become  self-supporting. 

For  the  control  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  for  the  period  stated,  the  concessionaire 
is  to  pay  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  1,245,000  Peruvian  pounds  immediately. 

FREE  LAND  GRANTS  TO  CONCESSIONAIRE 

The  concessionaire  also  receives  free  grant,  in  perpetuity,  of  alternate  blocks  of 
Government  land  on  each  side  of  the  railways,  together  with  the  exclusive  right  of 
prospecting  for  oil  and  minerals  within  such  land  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years. 
The  blocks  referred  to  are  to  be  25  kilometres  square,  or  an  area  of  625  square  kilo- 
metres of  land  for  each  25  kilometres  of  railway  constructed.  This  is  equivalent  to 
10,000  acres  of  land  for  each  mile  of  line  constructed,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  Republic. 

In  the  report  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  which  was  formed  to 
examine  the  contract  in  question,  it  is  stated  that  the  scheme  embraces  almost  all 
of  the  railways  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  the  railway  problem  of  the  country  has  thus  been  solved. 
It  is  anticipated  that  their  completion  will  result  in  an  enormous  development  of 
mining  and  agriculture,  and  the  development  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  trans- 
Andine  region  will  thus  become  a  fact;  with  the  object  of  encouraging  this  develop- 
ment, the  committee  recommend  that  "  railways  of  penetration "  (that  is,  lines 
piercing  the  mountain  regions  and  extending  towards  the  eastern  area  of  the  country) 
should  be  given  preference  over  those  paralleling  the  coastline,  which  would  pass 
through  country  of  a  less  productive  character;  it  is  also  recommended  that  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  such  railways  as  pass  through  or  most  closely  approach  the  richest 
mining  and  agricultural  regions.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  embodied  in  the  final  agreement  when  it  becomes  law. 
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ARTICLES  OF  THE  CONTRACT 

Proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  contract  itself,  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  its  most  important  provisions: — 

Article  (1)  specifies  the  routes  of  the  railways  to  be  constructed,  generally  in 
accordance  with  the  list  above  given. 

Article  (2)  provides  for  a  minimum  gauge  of  three  feet,  minimum  weight  of 
rail  25  kilos,  pet  metre  (about  50  pounds  per  yard),  maximum  gradient  3 J  per  cent, 
and  maximum  radius  of  curvature  80  metres  unless  specially  authorized.  It  also 
provided  that  a  minimum  length  of  railways  must  be  constructed  of  150  kilometres 
per  annum,  and  that  the  work  must  be  completed  within  fifteen  years. 

Article  (3)  provided  for  Government  approval  of  plans  prior  to  construction. 

Articles  (4)  (5)  and  (6)  give  the  concessionaire  the  right  to  operate  or  lease  the 
lines  during  the  period  of  the  concession,  after  which  provision  is  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  same  by  the  concessionaire  on  payment  to  the  Government  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  latter  clause,  however,  will  probably  be  changed,  giving  the  con- 
cessionaire instead  a  preferential  right  to  the  leasing  of  the  railway  for  a  further 
period  after  the  expiry  of  the  concession,  if  the  Government  decide  not  to  operate 
them. 

Article  (7)  exempts  material  required  in  the  construction  of  the  railways  from 
customs  duties  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  years. 

Article  (8)  provides  that  no  other  railways  shall  be  constructed  within  a  zone 
of  25  kilometres  on  either  side  of  the  railways,  and  grants  preferential  rights  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  branches. 

Articles  (9)  and  (10)  cover  the  question  of  rates  and  tariffs,  and  provide  for 
free  transportation  of  certain  Government  officials,  employees  and  troops,  and  for 
free  carriage  of  certain  materials  required  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 

Articles  (11)  and  (12)  empower  the  concessionaire  to  construct  wharves  and 
warehouses  at  the  maritime  and  river  ports  forming  the  termini  of  the  proposed 
railways,  grant  free  Government  land  for  this  purpose,  and  give  preferential  rights 
of  operation  during  the  period  of  the  concession. 

Article  (13)  gives  the  concessionaire  the  right  to  construct  certain  additional 
lines,  and  to  complete  certain  lines  already  begun  on  payment  to  the  Government 
of  the  moneys  already  spent  thereon.  It  also  grants  to  the  concessionaire  the  option 
of  operating  certain  lines  already  constructed  on  payment  of  certain  specified  sums 
annually. 

Article  (14)  provides  for  the  railways  being  open  to  traffic  after  construction. 

Article  (15)  provides  for  the  granting  of  free  right  of  way,  and  lays  down  the 
method  of  arbitration  when  private  lands  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  rail- 
way. 

Articles  (16)  to  (20)  regulate  the  method  of  purchase  and  operation  of  the 
Government  tobacco  monopoly  above  referred  to. 

Articles  (21)  to  (27)  provide  for  the  grant  of  free  Government  lands  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  exempts  such  lands  from  taxation,  grants  water  rights,  addi- 
tional lands  for  the  construction  of  pipe  lines,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  prospect 
for  oil,  coal  and  minerals  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years. 

Article  (28)  provides  for  further  exemption  from  taxation. 

Articles  (29)  and  (30)  provide  for  the  survey  of  lands  by  the  concessionaire, 
and  provision  of  title  by  the  Government. 

Article  (31)  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  State  if  the  concessionaire  is  unable 
to  fulfill  the  contract,  and  provides  for  certain  fines  in  case  of  delay  in  completion. 

Article  (32)  provides  for  extension  of  time  in  case  of  force  majeure. 

Article  (33)  provides  for  Government  protection  in  case  of  strikes,  uprisings,  etc. 

Article  (35)  provides  that  a  representative  of  the  concessionaire  must  reside 
permanently  at  Lima. 
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Article  (36)  provides  for  the  transfer  by  the  concessionaire  of  his  rights  to  a 
British,  United  States,  or  national  (Peruvian)  company,  such  company  to  enjoy  the 
Bame  rights  as  the  concessionaire. 

Av  .     provides  for  the  deposit  with  the  Government  of  5,000  Peruvian 

pounds  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  this  sum  to  be  forfeited  in 
ease  of  non-compliance. 

Articles  (88)  to  (40)  provide  for  arbitration,  issue  of  bonds,  and  formation  of 
a  company  for  the  purposes  of  construction. 

An  English  translation  of  the  contract  is  at  present  being  prepared,  together 
with  a  translation  of  the  report  of  the  Congressional  Committee;  these  will  be 
available  to  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  and  others  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  may  then  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  on  quoting  file  No. 
2S615. 

FRENCH  FLAX  SHORTAGE 

Owing  to  a  widespread  shortage  of  raw  materials  the  French  linen  industry  is 
facing  a  season  of  curtailed  output,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Report.  While 
the  area  planted  to  flax  totalled  30,475  hectares  in  1913  and  18,173  in  1921,  the  harvest 
of  flax  in  France  has  fallen  from  21,971  metric  tons  to  10,069  for  the  same  years. 

Before  the  war  the  condition  of  the  flax  crop  in  France  was  not  of  as  great 
importance  to  the  linen  manufacturers  as  it  has  now  become,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
approximately  80,000  metric  tons  of  flax  were  normally  imported  from  Russia.  Some 
export  of  flax  has  always  taken  place  from  the  northeastern  departments  of  France 
to  Irish  linen  mills.  When  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  linen  mills  around  Lens 
cut  off  that  market  for  flax  it  was  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  Ireland.  With  the 
resumed  activity  in  the  French  mills  the  entire  local  flax  harvest  is  needed  at  home. 

The  trade  with  Belgium  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  during  the  past  few 
years  most  of  the  French  exports  of  raw  flax  went  to  that  country,  while  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  hackled  flax  imported  into  France  was  of  Belgian  origin. 

SMALLER  AREA  SOWN  THIS  YEAR 

The  areas  in  France  planted  in  flax  in  1920  were  unusually  large  and  the  crop 
was  correspondingly  large,  surpassing  that  of  the  previous  year  by  64  per  cent.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  year  1920  was  a  very  prosperous  one  for 
the  textile  industry  and  that  in  May,  1920,  quotations  on  raw  flax  were  extraordinarily 
high.  However,  the  depression  in  the  market  which  occurred  during  that  summer 
deprived  the  flax  raisers  of  the  profits  they  had  anticipated.  The  result  was  that  in 
1921  there  was  less  surface  planted  to  flax  than  in  1919,  and,  influenced  by  poor 
weather,  the  crop  per  hectare  fell  to  less  than  554  kilos  (494  pounds  per  acre). 

This  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  planted  to  flax  in  the  department  of  the 
Xord  is  slightly  less  than  it  was  last  year,  and  most  of  the  sowings  were  made  under 
poor  weather  conditions.  As  a  consequence  the  crop  will  probably  be  mediocre.  The 
flax  raisers  are  complaining  of  the  apparent  preference  of  the  linen  manufacturers 
for  the  Russian  flax,  although  to  date  the  total  Russian  flax  received  through  the 
ports  of  Ghent  and  Dunkirk  has  not  exceeded  a  thousand  metric  tons  per  month,  as 
against  a  pre-war  normal  monthly  import  of  several  times  that  amount. 

IRISH  FLAX  ACREAGE  LOWER 

Estimates  of  the  Irish  flax  acreage  vary  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres,  says  the 
L'nited  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  former  figure  is  about  half  the  1921  area,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  very  large  carry-over  from  the  1920  Irish 
crop.  Recent  crop  reports  state  that  although  the  acreage  is  the  record  low,  the- 
yield  prospects  are  high.  i 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Even  the  legend  of  German  prosperity  has  gone  its  way,  writes  a  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Yet  the  hollow  ring  of  the  word 
is  re-echoed  as  every  fresh  wave  of  exchange  depreciation  brings  poverty  and  distress 
to  bigger  and  bigger  sections  of  Germany's  population.  A  year,  even  six  months 
ago,  the  fall  of  the  mark  was  dreaded  mainly  by  the  "  rentier  "  classes.  Prices,  even 
of  imported  commodities,  rose  in  all  leisure  and  in  small  degrees.  The  workers  and 
the  salaried  middle  classes  did  not  connect  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  with  their 
material  welfare,  while  large  sections  of  the  business  community  welcomed  it  as  a 
key  which  would  open  to  them  the  gates  of  the  world's  markets.  The  evolution  which 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  these  classes  is  in  itself  a  chapter  of  social  and 
economic  history. 

The  "  rentier  "  classes  are  now  out  of  the  field.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  to  die.  The  business  classes  see  the  fallacy  of  prosperous  trade  on  a  depreciating 
exchange.  They  realize  more  and  more  that  they  are  living  on  capital  and  eating 
away  their  very  subsistence.  Yet  they  see  no  way  out.  An  improvement  in  the 
exchange  or  even  a  stabilization,  if  it  were  possible  (which  no  one  in  Germany  now 
believes),  would  spell  certain  disaster.  Even  large  enterprises  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  finance  their  businesses,  and  banks  cannot  cope  with  the  huge  demand 
for  credit.  Points  to  note  here  are  restriction  of  output,  general  retrenchment,  and 
the  subsequent  dismissal  of  employees,  because  business  houses  cannot  pay  the 
present  high  paper  wages.  It  is  the  beginning  of  unemployment,  which  every  fresh 
wave  of  depreciation  seemingly  checks,  but  actually  furthers. 

The  retail  trade  margins  of  profit  are  high,  but  even  exorbitant  margins  and 
huge  paper  profits  do  not  enable  traders  to  replace  stocks  at  new  values.  Credits 
are  unobtainable,  and  there  is  a  growing  reluctance  to  sell,  as  traders  realize  that 
their  most  businesslike  procedure  would  be  to  purchase  stocks  from  themselves. 

An  uncertain  present  and  a  precarious  future.  Yet  their  lot  is  a  happy  one 
compared  to  that  of  the  salaried  and  wage-earning  classes.  It  is  they,  by  far  the 
largest  section  of  the  population,  who  suffer  the  full  misery  and  pay  the  full  price 
for  German  "  prosperity."  For  purposes  of  examination  this  class  may  roughly  be 
divided  into  two:  the  working  classes  and  the  salaried v  middle  classes.  Though  the 
lot  of  neither  is  enviable,  the  position  of  the  latter  is  hardest  and  saddest,  for  they 
have  lost  more  and  have  fallen  deeper.  In  peace  times  a  Government  official  of  some 
standing  earned,  say,  six  times  as  much  as  a  workman.  Two  or  three  months  ago 
he  earned  perhaps  three  times  as  much,  now  he  earns  barely  twice  as  much.  The  only 
class  in  Germany  whose  earnings  have  kept  pace  with  the  money  depreciation  and 
the  rise  in  prices  are  the  unskilled  workers,  who  were,  however,  notably  underpaid 
before  the  war.  The  general  attempt  is  being  made  at  levelling,  possibly  for  political 
motives,  which  is,  however,  full  of  the  gravest  danger  for  Germany's  intellectual 
future. 

The  average  wage  of  printers  (compositors)  at  the  end  of  September  was  3,050 
marks  a  week  for  married  workers,  and  2,930  marks  for  single.  The  wages  of  workers 
engaged  in  the  building  trade  were  as  high  as  18,000  marks  a  month  in  September. 
The  striking  thing  about  the  September  figures  is  the  exceedingly  narrow  margin 
shown  between  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  higher  and  lower  officials. 
It  is  this  systematic  attempt  at  levelling  which  must  needs  stunt  intellectual  efforts 
and  affect  workmanship. 
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DIRECTORIES  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTERS  ON  FILE  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

With  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  regarding  Directories  of  Foreign  Importers  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Pi  rector,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  it  seems  necessary  to 
explain  thai  these  are  embodied  in  loose-leaf  form,  and  that  there  is  but  one  set  for 
each  country  and  that  the  entries  are  listed  under  commodities  and  histories  of  firms. 
These  directories  have  been  carefully  compiled  by  Trade  Commissioners  and  are 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  They  are  intended  for  reference  purposes 
only,  and  bona  fide  Canadian  exporters  can  be  furnished  with  lists  of  foreign 
imp  rters  by  countries  for  any  particular  commodity  or  commodities  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Director.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  each  list  will  have  to  be 
separately  typed,  and  therefore  should  not  be  more  general  in  character  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  owing  to  the  labour  involved. 

The  information  to  be  obtained  regarding  firms  in  the  various  countries  includes 
date  of  founding;  financial  and  trade  references;  cable  addresses  and  codes  used; 
commodities  handled;  whether  business  is  done  as  direct  buyers  or  on  a  commission 
basis,  etc.  Data  is  now  available  concerning  importing  firms  in  the  following 
countries :  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Brazil,  British  West  Indies,  China,  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Straits  Settlements,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Scandinavian  countries,  Egypt. 


UNITED    STATES    DUTIES    ON    CERTAIN    CANADIAN    GOODS  RAISED 
TO    LEVEL    OF    CANADIAN  TARIFF 

The  article  on  the  new  United  States  tariff  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
l\o.  974  (September  30,  1922,  pages  515-26)  gave  certain  rates  of  duty  which  were 
subject  to  change  when  the  goods  affected  were  imported  from  a  country  which 
levied  a  higher  duty  on  similar  goods  imported  from  the  United  States.  Among 
these  articles  are  automobiles  (Item  369),  bicycles  (Item  371),  brick  (Item  1536), 
cement  (Item  1543),  coal  (Item  1548),  powder  (Item  1585).  Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney, 
representative  at  Washington  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
forwards  copy  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  to 
Collectors  of  Customs  establishing  Canadian  rates  of  duty  on  these  articles,  also 
chloride  of  lime  (Item  1541),  when  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States. 
The  articles,  with  the  rates  of  duty  quoted  in  the  circular,  are: — 

Automobiles  and  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  (Item 
438,  Canadian  tariff). 

Bicycles,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  (Item  594,  Canadian  tariff). 

Brick,  building,  paving,  22£  per  centum  ad  valorem  (Item  282,  Canadian  tariff). 

Cement,  Portland,  and  hydraulic  or  water  lime,  in  barrels,  bags,  or  casks,  the 
weight  of  the  package  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty,  per  100  pounds,  8  cents 
(Item  290,  Canadian  tariff). 

Coal,  anthracite;  anthracite  coal  dust;  coke,  free  (Item  586,  Canadian  tariff). 
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Bituminous  slack  coal,  such  as  will  pass  a  f-inch  screen,  per  ton  (2,000  pounds), 
14  cents  (Item  587,  Canadian  tariff). 

Bituminous,  round  and  run  of  mine  and  coal  n.o.p.,  per  ton  (2,000  pounds),  53 
cents  (Item  588,  Canadian  tariff). 

Powder;  cannon,  musket,  rifle,  gun  and  sporting  powder  and  canister  powder, 
per  pound,  3  cents  (Item  668,  Canadian  tariff). 

Chloride  of  lime: 

(1)  When  in  packages  of  not  less  than  25  pounds  weight  each,  per  100  pound?, 

15  cents. 

(2)  When  in  packages  of  less  than  25  pounds  weight  each,  25  per  centum  ad 

valorem  (Item  208a,  Canadian  tariff). 

The  circular  announced  that  countervailing  duties  required  by  the  appropriate 
paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  will  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going list  on  the  respective  articles  when  imported  from  Canada.  Chloride  of  lime 
was  formerly  free  of  duty.  The  status  under  the  ordinary  tariff  of  the  United  States 
of  the  other  goods  mentioned  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  pages  and  item 
numbers  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  posi- 
tion of  bicycles,  anthracite  coal,  or  coke,  has  been  altered. 

CANADIAN    COMMODITIES    SUBJECT    TO    UNITED  STATES 
ANTI-DUMPING  ACT 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  November  16,  1922. — The  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  announces  that  up  to  the  present  twenty  commodities  have  been  made  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Act.  The  last  commodity  to  be  added  to  the 
list  was  British  Columbia  roofing  or  deadening  felt.  The  following  other  Canadian 
commodities  are  also  on  the  list:  flour,  veneer  chair  seats,  rugs,  sheathing  paper 
from  British  Columbia,  fountain  syringes,  canned  red  raspberries  from  Ontario; 
oxide  of  iron  from  Quebec,  sole  leather  from  Ontario,  and  plastic  brick  from  Quebec. 

In  the  case  of  commodities  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Dumping 
Law,  customs  appraising  officers  scrutinize  every  entry,  and  should  these  entries 
indicate  that  there  are  goods  offered  to  United  States  importers  at  less  than  home 
market  value  in  Canada,  the  special  dumping  duty  is  assessed,  which  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  to  the  United  States  importer  and  the  home  market  price  in 
Canada,  when  the  former  is  flees  than  the  latter. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal' '  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade  Com- 
missioner D.  II.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
1  i  n  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  26502). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.         Date  of  closing.  Particulars. 

35456    January  31,  1923  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  150  impedance  bonds  (for 

power  signalling),  as  specified. 
35458    January  31,  1923 ...  .Manufacture,  supply,  and  delivery  of  100  three-position  line  relays, 

as  specified. 


FOREIGN   EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS    FOR   THE    WEEK  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  28,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  November  28.  Those  for  the  week  ending  November  21  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Nov.  21, 

Nov.  28, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

..  ..£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.4850 

$4.5200 

.  .Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0713 

.0699 

1. 

.193 

.0467 

.0478 

,  Florin 

1. 

.402 

.3933 

.3959 

.  .Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0668 

.0645 

.  .  Pes. 

1. 

.193 

.1536 

.1542 

.  .Esc. 

1. 

1.08 

.0462 

.0462 

,  Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.1872 

.1864 

Mk. 

i. 

.238 

.0001 

.0001%6 

,  Dr. 

i. 

.193 

.0162 

.0150 

Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.1829 

.1853 

,   ,  Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2685 

.2697 

Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2028 

.2045 

i. 

.498 

.4843 

.4860 

,  .  R. 

i. 

29. 

.2999 

.3037 

..  ..$ 

i. 

$1.00 

1.0000 

1.0001 

..  ..$ 

i. 

.498 

.4960 

.4893 

.  .  Pes. 
Mil. 

.  .Lei 

i. 
l. 

l. 

.424 
.324 

.198 

.3661 
.1262 

.3700 
.1262 

Shanghai,  China. 

..  ..£ 
. .  Tael 

l: 
i. 

4.86 
.708 

4!5073 
.7322 
.3848 

4.4362 
.7181 
.3875 

Batavia,  Java  .  . 

Guilder 

l. 

.402 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

l. 

.667 

.5273 

.5300 

British  Guiana. . 

..  ..$ 

l. 

 $ 

l. 

..  ..$ 
..  ..$ 

l. 
1. 

.9377 

.94iVi6 

l. 
l. 

.9315 

.94i%6 

.. 

l. 

..   .  $ 

l. 
1. 

...  ..$ 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/''  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Kivers. 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.)  ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

756.  Flour, — An  importer  in  Cuba  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian  hard  wheat  flour. 

757.  Flour. — A  British  importer  at  Cuban  outport,  reached  by  direct  steamer 
from  New  York,  reports  reliable  firm  willing  to  contract  for  regular  shipments  of 
1,000  sacks  of  Canadian  flour  monthly.  Flour  to  approximate  sample  obtainable  from 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office,  Havana. 

758.  Flour,  packing  house  products,  hay  and  oats  or  potatoes. — A  firm  of 
manufacturers'  representatives,  with  twenty  years'  selling  experience  in  the  Cuban 
market,  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of  flour,  packing  house  products, 
hay  and  oats,  or  potatoes. 

759.  Flour. — A  British  merchant  house  in  Havana,  one  of  the  two  largest  rice 
importers  in  the  Caribbean,  with  established  sales  organization  throughout  Cuba, 
Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  is  willing  to  consider  representation  of  a  Canadian  flour 
mill. 

760.  Hard  wheat  flour. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants,  representing  one  oi 
Canada's  largest  fish  houses,  wish  to  obtain  Canadian  account  in  hard  wheat  flour. 

761.  Hard  wheat  flour. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
exporter  of  hard  wheat  flour. 

762.  Grain. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  importers  founded  1920,  capitalized  at  630,000 
francs,  wish  to  secure  agency  for  Canadian  grain. 

763.  Cheddar  cheese,  salted  hams  and  middles. — A  Brussels  firm  of  importers 
wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  export  a  full  cream  first 
grade  coloured  cheddar  cheese  in  30-pound  loaves,  and  salted  hams  and  middles,  extra 
lean. 

764.  Potatoes. — A  broker  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  is  anxious  to 
arrange  to  represent  Canadian  potato  shippers  in  Cuba. 

765.  Potatoes. — A  Cuban  broker  wishes  to  obtain  a  steady  Canadian  potato 
account. 

766.  Potatoes. — A  firm  in  Neuvitas,  Cuba,  wishes  to  arrange  a  potato  account 
for  Camaguey  province. 

767.  Potatoes. — A  Cuban  broker  wishes  large  potato  account  in  Maritime 
Provinces. 

768.  Potatoes.— A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  a  potato  account,  preferably  in 
New  Brunswick  or  elsewhere  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

769.  Potatoes. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wish  to  obtain  a  steady  potato  account 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  regular  cargoes.  Will  arrange  payment  through  their 
New  York  branch.  Can  guarantee  regular  business  during  the  shipping  season  up 
to  8,000  barrels  per  week. 

770.  Shredded  cocoanut. — A  Japanese  import  merchant  catering  to  the  grocery 
trade,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  shredded  cocoanut  with  samples  and 
prices. 
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771.  Apricot  jam. — An  import  house  in  Yokohama  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  them  with  apricot  jam  in  50-pound 
tins  or  cases.  They  estimate  that  they  can  use  about  three  tons  per  month  of  this 
jam  in  bulk.    Prices  and  samples  requested  immediately. 

77_.  Condensed  milk. — Manufacturers  in  Canada  able  to  supply  condensed  milk 
in  50-pound  tins  should  negotiate  with  an  importer  in  Yokohama  supplying  condensed 
milk  in  bulk  to  Japanese  manufacturers.  This  milk  is  used  in  some  cases  for  re- 
condensing  and  packing  in  14-ounce  tins  for  resale,  so  that  the  product  required 
might  be  called  an  unfinished  condensed  milk  ready  for  re-canning.  Can  dispose 
of  about  coo  50-pound  tins  per  month.  Recent  American  quotations  have  been 
approximately  $6  per  case  of  48  tins,  so  that  Canadian  firms  should  not  only  give 
competitive  prices  to  the  above,  but  should  quote  for  bulk  shipments  as  desired. 

77;>.  Hard  candies. — A  prominent  Japanese  drug  house  importing  all  lines  of 
pharmaceutical  goods  as  well  as  allied  lines  sold  in  drug  stores,  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hard  candies  put  up  in  glass  jars  or  five- 
pound  tins.    Samples  ami  prices  requested  immediately. 

Miscellaneous 

771.  Motor  accessories  and  parts. — A  firm  in  The  Hague,  Holland,  desire  either 
to  buy  on  own  account  or  commission  basis,  and  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and 
prices  from  Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  motor  accessories  and  spare 
parts. 

775.  Hardware. — A  Cuban  hardware  salesman  covering  Cuba,  San  Domingo, 
Haiti  and  Porto  Rico,  periodically,  is  open  to  receive  offers  of  Canadian  hardware 
lines  which  he  can  carry  as  side  lines  throughout  his  area.  Will  only  sell  to 
established  customers. 

776.  Lumber. — A  British  importer  at  Cuban  outport  has  forwarded  order  for 
355,000  feet  of  lumber  for  shipment  by  schooner  in  the  near  future.  List  and  speci- 
fications available  on  application  to  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 

777.  Hemlock  box  shooks. — A  firm  specializing  in  the  export  and  import  of  tea 
chests,  rubber  chests,  oil  boxes,  etc.,  desire  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  box  shooks,  as  per  specifications  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  In  case  the  cost  of  shooks  is  too  high  to  import  profitably, 
this  concern  wishes  to  have  prices  on  the  rough  lumber  boards  required  for  making 
these  boxes. 

778.  Cash  registers. — A  Japanese  house  specializing  in  the  import  of  office 
appliances  of  all  kinds,  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cash  registers 
with  catalogues  and  prices. 

779.  Photographic  supplies. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Tokyo  desires  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies. 

780.  Harness  snaps. — One  of  the  most  important  importers  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware in  Japan  desires  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  made  harness  snaps 
in  all  sizes.  These  snaps  should  be  black  enamelled.  This  firm  purchases  about  2,000 
gross  annually. 

781.  Leather  manufacturers. — A  large  Leicester  firm  desire  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  sole  leathers  and  inners.  Samples  of  the  leathers  required  are  on  file  and 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa 
(quoting  file  23061). 

782.  Wooden  electrical  accessories. — A  responsible  English  wholesale  firm  desires 
to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  furnish  wooden 
electrical  accessories  such  as  bell  pushes,  blocks  and  plug  adaptors.  Catalogues 
showing  articles  available  on  request. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Dec.  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  10;  Andania,  Cunard- 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.'s  ships,  Dec.  8,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford 
&  Black,  Dec.  20. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — 
Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Dec.  6. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan. 

29. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  16. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchanl 
Marine,  Dec.  16. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  23. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  9; 
Manchester  Regiment,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  23. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Dec.  5;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  12;  Cana- 
dian Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  20;  Montclare,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  14;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Dec.  9;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27. 

To  Avonmouth  and  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Dec.  30. 

To  Hull. — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  14;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  27. 
To  London. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  13. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  16. 

To  South  Africa. — Bassa,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  10. 

To  Levant  and  Black  Sea  Service. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  December. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trehieve,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  20. 
To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  28;   Ramore  Head,, 
Head  Line,  Jan.  12. 

To  Eotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  24. 
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From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  work;  Sable  L,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  MEail  Line,  Dec.  22;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  14. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — HauraTci,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Manila  Maru,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  5; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  10;  Africa  Maru, 
Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  21. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Dec.  13;  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Dec.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttleton,  and  Sydney. — Waimarino,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  7. 

To  LrvERPOOL  and  Manchester. — Nictheroy,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  end 
December. 

To  London. — Chancellor,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Dec.  10;  Eemdylc,  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line,  middle  December. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Dec.  9. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Manila  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Dec.  5-9. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Leith. — Saint  Joseph,  Cie.  Gie.  Transatlantique 
(French  Line),  Dec.  27,  Jan.  1. 

GERMANY'S  TRADE   WITH  MALAYA 

Germany  has  still  much  leeway  to  make  good  before  her  exports  to  British 
Malaya,  that  is,  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  reach  pre- 
war volume,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  For  instance,  the  shipments  from 
Hamburg  to  this  market  during  1921  were  valued  at  no  more  than  £102,900,  as  com- 
pared with  an  annual  average  of  over  £600,000  from  1906  to  1915.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  figures  thus  officially  supplied  cover  anything  like  the  whole  of 
Germany's  trade  with  this  part  of  the  world,  and  this  point  of  view  is  strengthened 
when  the  remarkable  progress  of  Germany's  purchases  of  Malayan  produce  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Last  year  these  purchases  were  valued  at  £1,238,530,  or  £931,580 
in  excess  of  the  total  for  1920,  and  £76,000  beyond  the  average  for  the  ten  years 
between  1906  and  1915. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  tack  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  iS.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 

Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantr acorn. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 

Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-<B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 

tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B,  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address :  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Mill  in,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,        R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.  T   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 

Norway  and  Denmark.  ®Pain'  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum: 
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EXTENSION  COURSES  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

At  the  request  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  University  of  Toronto  and  McGill  University,  have  very 
kindly  agreed  to  arrange  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  providing  sufficient 
support  be  forthcoming.  It  is  proposed  that  these  courses  shall  commence  at 
Toronto  on  January  15,  and  at  McGill  on  January  29,  and  shall  continue  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks. 

The  courses  at  each  of  the  Universities  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussion 
periods,  and  practical  demonstrations.  The  lectures  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  of  the  respective  Universities,  by  bankers  and  business  men,  and 
by  officers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  full 
particulars  within  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  purpose  in  organizing  these  courses  is  to  enable  ambitious  young  men  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  fit  themselves  for  the  position  of 
export  managers.  As  an  export  manager  possessing  not  only  a  practical  but  also 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  export  trade  can  be  invaluable  to  manu- 
facturers, it  is  hoped  the  latter  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which 
this  course  presents. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  science  of  export  trade  can  be  learnt  in  two 
weeks,  but  nevertheless,  in  that  period  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  can  be 
acquired,  and  the  students  stimulated  to  further  study  and  investigation. 

Prospectuses  issued  by  the  Universities  have  been  sent  out  to  all  firms  listed 
on  the  Canadian  Exporters'  Directory  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  and 
to  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the  country.  Further 
copies  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 

INFORMATION  ON  FOREIGN  TARIFFS  AVAILABLE  FOR  CANADIAN 

EXPORTERS 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  information  made  avail- 
able for  them  through  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service.  The  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  makes  a  study  of  the  customs 
tariffs  of  other  countries,  together  with  related  subjects,  such  as  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  invoices,  certificates  of  origin,  merchandise  marks,  etc.,  which  have 
to  be  observed  by  Canadian  exporters  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  customs  authorities  of  importing  countries.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  oik 
hand  complete  and  up-to-date  information  on  these  subjects  for  all  countries,  but: 
a  great  deal  of  the  most  essential  data  of  the  kind  in  question  has  been  gathered. 
This  information  will  be  furnished  to  exporters  applying  for  it  in  so  far  as  it  will  be 
found  practicable  to  answer  their  inquiries.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce^ 
Ottawa. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  has  begun  his 
business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion.    The  following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Montreal  December  6  to  December  27. 

Brock  ville  December  28  and  29. 

Bello\  ille  December  30. 

Peterborough  January  2,  1923,  and  January  3. 

Toronto    (including-    Oshawa,  Weston 

and  Newmarket)  January  4  to  January  22. 

Hamilton  (including  Dundas)  January  23  to  27. 

St.  Catharines  (including  Thorold)  ...  January  29  and  30. 

Niagara  Falls  January  31. 

Brantford  February  1  and  5. 

Gfuetpm  February  6. 

Kltcherver  and  Waterloo  February  7  and  8. 

Gall  (including*  Preston)  February  9  and  10. 

LoYldOh    (including  St.  Thomas)..    ..February  12  to  February  14. 

Windsor  February  15  to  February  19. 

Chatham  February  20. 

Ingersoll  February.  21. 

Woodstock  i  February  22. 

Owen  Sound  February  26. 

Toronto  February  28. 

Orillia  March  1. 

Winnipeg  March  5  to  March  7. 

Vancouver  March  10  to  March  16. 

Pembroke  March  21  and  22. 

Renfrew  March  23. 

Ottawa  March  26. 

Smiths  Falls  March  28. 

Montreal  March  30  and  31. 

Quebec  April  1. 

Firms  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Egan,  or  to  interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  him,  care  of  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  these 
cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  that  city.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary, 
requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 

The  itinerary  for  Mr.  Egan's  tour  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  will  not  be 
announced  until  after  his  return  to  Ottawa  on  March  26. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Boss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  sent  under 
date  December  4,  1922,  the  following  cable  descriptive  of  financial  conditions  in 
Australia : — 

"  Harvesting  proceeding  apace  throughout  Australia.  Wheat  crop  estimated  at 
103  million  bushels.  No  old  wheat  available  but  new  crop  quoted  January  delivery 
about  5s.  2d.  free  aboard.  Flour  in  150-pound  sacks  now  quoted  at  £11  5s.  and  for 
new  season  at  £10  17  s.  6d.  per  ton  free  aboard.  Large  quantities  last  season's  canned 
fruit  unsold  in  Australia  and  London,  but  accumulation  and  coming  season's  crop 
will  probably  be  pooled  under  control  of  Commenwealth  Government.  Wholesale 
distributors  report  active  trade,  especially  in  Christmas  commodities  and  seasonable 
goods,  despite  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests  in  many  districts  being  seriously 
depressed  through  adverse  climatic  conditions.  Australian  wool  market  very  firm, 
especially  for  cross-breds;  best  greasy  merino  fleece  selling  30d.  to  36d.,  average  27d. 
to  28d.,  inferior  22d.  to  24d. ;  best  comeback  30d.  to  32d.,  fine  cross-bred  26d.  to  27d., 
medium  cross-bred  15d.  to  16d.,  coarse  5d.  to  7d.  Japan  and  America  largest  buyers 
of  merino  and  fine  cross-breds;  Bradford  and  Continent  operating  strongly;  out- 
look good  for  merinos  and,  if  anything,  better  for  cross-breds.  Canada  buying  best 
merinos  and  comebacks,  also  lambs'  wool.  Accumulation  of  funds  in  London  causing 
telegraphic  transfer  to  Australia  at  discount  of  2  per  cent.  Present  rate  of  exchange 
both  in  Montreal  and  New  York  $4.51  to  pound  sterling." 
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SHIPMENTS    OF    EASTERN    SPRUCE    TO  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  24,  1922. — The  trade  in  Eastern  spruce  with  Australia, 
which  practically  ceased  during  war  years,  has  recently  been  revived,  and  three 
sailing  vessels,  fully  loaded,  are  now  on  the  voyage  from  Campbellton,  N.B.,  to 
Melbourne. 

The  three  shipments,  aggregating  about  5,500,000  superficial  feet,  are  mostly  in 
lengths  from  10  to  20  feet  long  by  6  to  12  inches  wide  by  3  inches  thick,  with  a  per- 
centage of  smaller  sizes.  This  quantity,  with  supplies  of  timber  from  other  sources 
which  have  been  regularly  coming  forward  from  Pacific  coast  ports,  is  estimated  to 
be  ample  for  trade  requirements  in  Victoria  until  the  end  of  this  year. 

Spruce  timber,  on  account  of  its  white  and  cleanly  appearance,  is  almost  entirely 
used  for  box-making  for  food  products,  such  as  jams,  condensed  milk,  meats,  etc. 
The  landed  cost  is  considerably  less  than  the  rates  ruling  some  months  ago,  and  is 
now  at  a  figure  that  should  induce  further  business  when  supplies  are  required. 

It  is  considered  by  importers  that  Eastern  spruce  might  afford  loading  (at 
certain  seasons)  for  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  steamers  trading 
to  Australia,  which  could  take  shipments  of,  say,  1,000,000  feet  at  intervals  and  thus 
ensure  regular  supplies  throughout  the  year. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  October  26,  1922. — Business  men  for  the  last  few  weeks  appear  to  view 
the  immediate  future  with  feelings  of  apprehension,  due  no  doubt  to  the  possibility 
of  international  complications  in  the  East,  and  coming  nearer  home  to  the  near 
approach  of  the  elections  for  the  representatives  in  the  next  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  prospects  of  a  fairly  good,  although  not  a  record  harvest, 
for  Australia  appeared  to  be  very  promising,  but  the  continued  absence  of  rain  in 
the  wheat-producing  districts  has  dissipated  this  hope.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
wheat  fields  literally  millions  of  pounds  at  stake  on  a  turn  of  the  weather. 

The  wool  market,  however,  continues  to  be  satisfactory  from  a  seller's  point  of 
view.  The  demand  for  wool  appears  to  increase  each  day,  and  the  higher  prices 
climb  the  more  buyers  clamour  for  supplies.  The  trade  in  consuming  centres  is 
phenomenally  brisk,  and  if  the  activity  is  sustained,  as  seems  probable,  there  will 
not  be  enough  merino  wool  to  satisfy  requirements. 

Exhibition  of  Australian  Manufactures  at  Sydney 

An  All-Australian  Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  arranged  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Chamber  of  Manufactures,  has  just  been  opened  in  Sydney.  It  is  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  kind  on  such  a  'large  scale  ever  held  in  that  city.  It  is  attracting 
great  attention  and  will  remain  open  for  at  least  six  weeks. 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  many  articles  of  different  classes  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  machinery  which  has  been  asembled  at  the  exhibition  and  is  being 
operated  by  expert  labour.  The  secondary  industries  of  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales  in  1921  employed  145,011  persons,  compared  with  66,230  twenty  years  earlier. 
Much  of  this  growth  was  of  course  due  to  war  time  requirements,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  sheer  necessity  many  of  the  factories  now  being 
operated  would  not  have  been  established.  Translated  in  the  terms  of  population, 
these  figures  mean  that  whereas  in  1901  one  person  in  every  twenty  of  the  popula- 
tion was  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  twenty  years  'later  the  proportion 
had  risen  to  two  persons  in  twenty-nine. 
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■ess  as  regards  capita]  and  the  output  cannot  be  so  plainly  set  forth 
Itered  purchasing  power  of  currency,  but  remembering  this  fact, 
the  figures  collected  by  the  state  statistician  show  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  land,  building,  plant,  fixtures,  machinery,  etc.,  increased  from  £13,700,000  to 
£59.500.000  in  the  period  under  review,  and  the  value  of  the  output  from  £25,700,000 
to  E137,800;000, 

Cotton-Growing  in  Australia 

Judging  Prom  the  present  outlook,  it  would  seem  that  Australia's  share  in  the 
great  textile  manufacturing  industries  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
growing  and  exporting  of  wool,  but  will  at  no  distant  date  also  include  that  necessary 
commodity,  cotton. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for  seed  cotton  in  Queensland,  the  estimate  of  the 
season's  planting  is  still  growing,  and,  although  it  is  yet  early  in  the  season  to  form 
iable  estimate  as  to  the  acreage  of  cotton  that  will  be  available  for  harvesting, 
onservative  estimate  places  it  at  about  60,000  acres.  In  addition  to  the  acreage 
mentioned,  a  large  area  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  has  also  been  planted,  but 
estimates  have  not  yet  been  made  as  to  the  area.  The  advent  of  the  British  Cotton 
Delegation  that  has  just  arrived  in  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
country's  cotton-growing  industry  and  possibilities  has  also  stimulated  fresh  interest 
in  the  newly  established  industry. 

Oil  Prospects  in  North  West  Australia 

An  optimistic  report  was  recently  received  at  Sydney  regarding  the  prospects 
of  finding  oil  in  the  Kimberley  District  of  Northwest  Australia. 

A  well-equipped  expedition  which  has  been  exploring  reports  that  the  country 
has  most  favourable  geological  structures  for  the  accumulation  of  commercial  pools 
of  oil,  and  that  these  geological  structures  are  so  favourable  for  boring  into  oil  beds 
as  to  offer  every  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

State  Industries  in  New  South  Wales 

During  the  last  decade  several  State-controlled  industries  have  been  established 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  for  various  reasons  they  have  proved  unprofitable  and 
unsatisfactory.  Serious  consideration  is  now  being  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
continuance  of  the  undertakings,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  should  satisfactory 
offers  be  received  they  would  be  sold  at  once. 

The  State  trawling  industry,  which  was  established  in  the  year  1914  by  the 
purchase  of  two  trawlers  in  England  and  afterwards  by  the  construction  at  New- 
castle, New  South  Wales,  of  four  more  vessels,  promised  at  first  to  be  very  successful, 
but  increasing  costs  such  as  wages,  coal,  etc.,  so  largely  added  to  expenses  that  the 
accumulated  deficit  now  amounts  to  £140,000. 

Another  venture  was  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  timber,  but  this  also 
ended  with  a  substantial  deficit. 

At  Newcastle,  during  the  war  period,  large  shipbuilding  and  repairing  yards 
were  established  and  served  a  very  useful  purpose  for  some  years.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  slump  in  shipping  and  various  other  reasons,  the  shipyard  is  now  practically 
shut  down  and  is  to  be  sold. 

Sugar  Production  in  Australia 

Owing  to  the  very  dry  weather  experienced  in  the  State  of  Queensland  during 
the  usual  wet  season,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  previous  estimate  of 
the  sugar  crop  from  290,000  to  283,000  tons.  This  tonnage,  however,  if  realized,  will 
suffice  for  Australia's  requirements,  and  with  the  production  from  New  South  Wales 
may  leave  a  small  carry-over. 
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TRADING  POSSIBILITIES  IN  HOLLAND   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 
(2)  The  Demand  for  Flour 

THE  DUTCH  FLOUR  SITUATION 

Rotterdam,  November  8,  1922. — The  situation  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  Cana- 
dian flour  in  Holland  has  considerably  changed  within  the  last  few  months  and  there 
is  now  a  good  demand  for  flour  from  the  Dominion.  Only  a  very  short  time  ago 
there  was  a  great  disinclination  to  buy  the  Canadian  product,  as  the  bakers  said 
that  Canadian  flour  was  too  hard  and  caused  holes  in  the  bread.  A  preference  was 
therefore  given  to  the  United  States  flour  from  Kansas  and  Minnesota  made  from 
Texas  and  other  softer  wheats.  The  general  impression  has  been  that  the  Canadian 
flour  was  inferior  to  that  from  the  United  States.  The  writer  endeavoured  to  point 
out  that  Canadian  flour  made  from  hard  Manitoba  wheat  was  perhaps  harder  than 
some  of  the  competitive  United  States  brands,  but  that  this  was  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  detriment,  and  the  trouble  was  that  the  bakers,  being  unaccusomed  to  the 
harder  Canadian  flour,  were  not  familiar  with  the  direct  methods  of  mixing  the 
flour  with  Dutch  or  other  flours  in  order  to  get  the  desired  kind  of  bread.  These 
arguments,  however,  fell  more  or  less  on  deaf  ears,  particularly  as  the  people  in 
Holland  are  very  conservative  and  prefer  to  continue  to  use  the  same  products  with 
which  they  are  familiar  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  price  consideration  to  induce 
them  to  change.  There  has  also  been  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  the  flour  manu- 
factured in  Holland,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  and  size  of  flour  mills  was 
increased  during  the  war.  They  have  now  therefore  more  or  less  to  fight  for  their 
existence,  and  the  competition  with  imported  flour  is  keen,  very  lenient  terms  as 
to  prices  and  conditions  being  given  by  the  Dutch  mills  to  buyers.  The  Dutch 
millers  have  also  placed  depots  in  every  small  place  whence  the  bakers  can  get  sup- 
plies at  a  moment's  notice,  while  if  the  flour  is  imported,  contracts  have  to  be  made 
some  time  ahead,  unles  the  flour  is  sent  on  consignment,  which  makes  the  trade  more 
difficult  with  changing  market  and  exchange  conditions.  Before  the  war  the  prices 
for  imported  flour  were  considerably  less  than  the  Duteh  flour  prices  and  the  busi- 
ness was  more  steady.  For  example,  where  the  Dutch  price  was  about  11  fl.,  the 
American  price  was  about  $4.50  or  $5  per  100  kilogrammes.  Since  the  war,  howeever, 
the  Dutch  millers  have  been  keeping  their  prices  very  little  above  the  prices  for 
imported  flour,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  been  able  to  supply  quickly. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  large  quantities  of  flour  have  been  and  are  being 
imported,  and  as  one  of  the  larger  Dutch  firms  has  been  able  recently  to  undersell 
other  lines  with  Canadian  flo-ur,  bakers  have  been  tempted  to  make  use  of  it  with 
the  result  that  they  are  learning  how  to  mix  the  Canadian  product  in  order  to  get 
good  results.  Considerable  activity  has  therefeore  been  aroused  in  the  flour  from 
Canada,  and  many  of  the  firms  who  only  a  few  months  ago  showed  a  disinclination 
to  handle  Canadian  flour  are  now  most  anxious  to  represent  a  good  reliable  Cana- 
dian flour  mill.  Canadian  flour  is  therefore  now  coming  into  its  own  in  Holland, 
and  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  its  high  qualities,  so  that  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  wheat  flour  from  the  Dominion  which  is  likely  to  become  even 
better  in  the  future. 

COMPETITIVE  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  United  States  has  been  the  largest  source  of  supply  for  imported  wheat 
flour  in  Holland,  the  next  largest  to  a  much  lesser  degree  being  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium and  India.  In  1921  the  total  imports  of  wheat  flour  and  meal  amounted  to 
about  89,046  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  23,687,719  fl.  as  compared  with  about  44,819 
tons  valued  at  19,344,067  fl.  in  1920,  and  approximately  136,393  tons  with  a  value  of 
44,627,919  fl.  in  1919.    Canada  ranked  sixth  in  1921,  being  preceded  by  China  in 
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addition  bo  the  other  countries  mentioned  above.  The  appended  table  will  show  the 
quantities  and  values  of  wheat  flour  and  meal  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in 
L921  from  various  sources  of  supply: — 

Quantity  Value 
Metric  Tons  Guilders 


Germany   341  59>057 

Belgium   2,634  573,048 

Great  Britain   2,697  738,485 

1  mUl1  States   78,383  20,885,836 

Poland   48  12,575 

China   963  283,920 

India   2,537  761,250 

Argentina   460  112,123 

Canada   749  207,169 

Mexico   148  31,900 


Total   89,046  23,687,719 


Other  kinds  of  flour  and  meal  apart  from  that  of  wheat  were  also  imported  into 
Holland.    In  the  imports  of  rye  flour  and  meal  amounted  to  about  639  metric 

tons  with  a  value  of  159,783  fl.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  approximately 
43:?  tons,  Great  Britain  132  tone,  and  Belgium  51  tons.  In  this  year,  however,  the 
imports  were  low,  the  figures  in  1920  and  1919  feeing  about  1,102  tons  and  3,964  tons 
respectively.  Maize  (corn)  flour  and  meal  was  also  imported  to  the  amount  of  about 
4,664  tons  valued  at  749,315  fl.  in  1921  as  compared  with  about  5,267  tons  and  21,216 
tons  during  the  two  previous  years.  The  principal  supplies  in  1921  were  the  United 
States  with  approximately  3,866  tons,  Belgium  with  424  tons,  Great  Britain  with 
278  tons,  and  France  with  94  tone.  In  the  case  of  buckwheat  flour  and  meal,  the 
United  States  was  again  the  main  source  of  supply  with  just  over  1,924  tons  out 
of  a  total  importation  of  1,935  tons  valued  at  684,884  fl.  in  1921,  the  total  imports 
in  1920  and  1919  being  respectively  about  2,515  tons  and  4,274  tons.  Rice  flour  and 
meal  was  also  imported  into  Holland  to  the  amount  of  about  372  tons  in  1921  valued 
at  67,203  fl.  as  compared  with  about  956  tons  in  1920  and  2,424  tons  in  1919,  the 
chief  suppliers  in  1921  being  the  United  States  with  272  tons  and  Belgium  with  43 
tons.  In  addition  to  these  imports  other  flour  and  meal  not  specifically  mentioned 
were  bought  from  abroad  to  the  amount  of  14  tons  in  1921,  555  tons  in  19'2'0,  and 
1,754  tons  in  1919,  the  United  States  being  the  largest  source  of  supply. 

Not  only  does  Holland  import  flour  and  meal  for  her  own  account,  but  also  for 
exportation  to  other  European  countries.  In  1921  Holland  therefore  exported  about 
50,520  metric  tons  of  wheat  meal  and  flour,  5,454  tons  of  rye  flour  and  meal,  395  tons 
of  maize  (corn)  meal  and  flour,  107  tons  of  buckwheat  flour  and  meal,  1,114  tons  of 
rice  flour  and  meal,  and  696  tons  of  other  flour  and  meal  not  specifically  mentioned. 
The  largest  quantities  went  to  Germany,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Austria,  while 
markets  were  also  found  in  European  Russia,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  Exports  and  re-exports  used  to  go 
in  larger  quantities  to  Belgium,  and  a  trade  was  also  done  in  France,  but  the  high 
import  duties  there  make  it  difficult  to  do  business.  The  millers  there  have  also 
combined  to  keep  up  prices  of  flour,  so  that  when  the  American  and  Dutch  prices 
were  about  16.25  fl.  per  100  kg.,  the  Belgian  price  was  about  18.50  fl.  The  French 
people  are  also  being  induced  to  eat  brown  bread  so  that  more  of  the  requirements 
can  be  obtained  in  France  itself,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  importing  so  much 
on  account  of  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  franc. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  largest  demand  in  Holland  is  for  straights  of  good  quality.  There  is  also 
quite  a  good  sale  for  medium  patents,  but  high  patents  are  mostly  too  high  in  price 
for  this  market.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  business  in  first  clears,  but  there  is 
very  little  trade  in  second  clears.    The  quality  imported  from  the  United  States  has 
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been  generally  very  good,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  certain  of  the  importers  have  been 
selling  American  high-first  clears  as  straights  and  straights  as  export  patents. 

The  flour  manufactured  in  Holland  is  usually  just  below  imported  straights  in 
quality,  but  the  bakers  generally  prefer  the  imported  straights,  which,  however,  must 
be  slightly  cheaper  in  price. 

The  prices  which  have  been  ruling  for  imported  top  patents  have  been  between 
18  fl.  and  19  fl.  ($7.24  and  $7.64  at  par)  and  for  imported  straights  between  17  fl.  and 
18  fl.  ($6.83  and  $7.24)  per  100  kilogrammes  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports,  while  the  prices  for 
Dutch  flour  have  been  between  18  and  18.50  fl.  ($7.24  and  $7.44)  per  100  kilogrammes 
free  to  the  bakery. 

There  used  to  be  a  business  in  clears  and  lower  grades  of  flour,  and  all  sorts  of 
flours  were  imported  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  countries,  which  were  mixed 
with  the  Dutch  flour,  but  since  the  war  the  bread  in  Holland  has  greatly  improved, 
so  that  there  is  now  no  demand  for  the  lower  grades. 

Flour  is  preferred  in  bags  of  50  kilogrammes.  Cotton  bags  are  most  favoured, 
but  if  they  are  more  expensive  than  jute  bags,  the  latter  are  better,  as  the  bakers 
will  not  pay  extra  for  cotton  bags.    Jute  bags  are  therefore  mostly  used. 

Flour  imported  into  Holland  is  free  of  duty. 

SELLING  ARRANGEMENTS 

By  far  the  most  successful  way  to  develop  a  business  in  flour  is  to  appoint  a 
good  agent  in  Holland  who  is  well  known  in  the  trade.  He  can  then  keep  the  brands 
and  quotations  continually  before  buyers  and  in  general  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  Canadian  exporter.  The  agent  is  generally  kept  constantly  informed  of  prices 
and  quantities  by  cable,  which  he  places  before  buyers  in  Holland  or  other  European 
countries.  In  some  cases  the  flour  is  shipped  to  the  account  of  the  agent,  and  in 
other  instances  the  flour  is  shipped  to  the  buyers,  when  in  the  prices  are  included 
2  per  cent  or  2J  per  cent  agent's  commission,  which  is  reserved  for  the  agent.  In 
either  case  it  is  customary  for  the  representatives  in  Holland  to  guarantee  the  buyers 
and  take  responsibility  for  payment. 

The  business  is  usually  done  in  parcel  shipments  and  the  terms  are  generally 
cash  against  documents  Holland,  although  sometimes  a  basis  of  sixty  days'  sight 
draft  is  adopted,  all  documents  being  attached,  which  are  surrendered  only  on  pay- 
ment of  the  draft  at  maturity,  or  before  maturity  less  discount  rate.  The  insurance 
must  be  "  all  risk  clause  "  and  10  per  cent  over  the  gross  value.  Quotations  should 
be  c.i.f.  Dutch  ports  per  50  or  100  kilogrammes,  according  to  arrangement.  Prices 
in  Dutch  guilders  are  of  course  preferred,  but  trade  can  readily  be  done  in  Canadian 
or  United  States  currency. 

If  the  Canadian  firm  has  a  good  responsible  agent,  it  may  be  wise  under  certain 
market  conditions  to  send  the  flour  to  the  agent  on  consignment,  as  under  the  present 
fluctuating  market  and  exchange  situation  in  Europe,  importers  are  unwilling  to 
contract  far  ahead  and  will  give  better  prices  for  flour  on  the  spot  than  for  flour  which 
has  to  be  shipped  from  abroad.  In  this  regard  one  firm  mentioned  recently  that  they 
had  been  able  to  obtain  $7.20  for  spot  lots  of  flour  as  compared  with  $6  for  the. 
United  States  flour  which  had  to  be  shipped,  making  a  difference  of  $1.20  per  100 
kilogrammes.  Flour  at  the  American  seaboard  will  even  often  fetch  better  prices  than 
flour  at  the  mill  at  some  inland  point  as  the  date  of  shipment  is  more  certain.  On 
a  consignment  business,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  agent  to  pay  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  price  cash  against  documents  Holland  and  the  remainder  when  sold, 
according  to  the  price  received.  There  is  good  warehousing  accommodation  at  both 
the  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

The  agent  should  keep  the  Canadian  exporter  constantly  informed  of  selling 
conditions,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  judge  what  is  the  best  method  to  adopt.  In 
fact  it  will  probably  be  found  advisable  to  make  one  method  complementary  to  the 
other,  and  keep  a  certain  amount  of  stock  while  the  main  orders  are  shipped  direct. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

It  mu8l  be  mentioned  that  practically  no  baking  is  done  in  the  households  in 
Holland,  as  there  arc  very  fine  bakeries  and  shops  everywhere  whence  people  can  buy 
bread,  cakes,  and  confectionery  at  very  reasonable  prices.  The  sale  for  flour  is  there- 
fore mostly  to  the  bakeries,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  quality  of  the  flour  be  always 
uniform.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  that  uniformity  or  dependability  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  developing  a  trade  in  flour,  as  it  can  be  readily  understood  that 
it*  a  baker  gets  a  good  result  with  a  certain  flour,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  get 
the  same  result  by  using  the  same  quantities  a  second  time. 

The  next  main  consideration  is  the  necessity  of  prompt  shipment.  This  is  par- 
tienlarly  the  ease  under  the  present  changeable  exchange  and  market  conditions. 
The  trade  is  considerably  helped  if  buyers  get  to  know  that  they  can  depend  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  flour  at  a  specified  time. 

Let  it  be  again  pointed  out  that  Canadian  flour  is  coming  into  its  own  in  Hol- 
land, prices  are  competitive,  bakers  are  gradually  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  mixing  the  Canadian  product  and,  providing  that  Canadian  exporters 
will  lay  themselves  out  to  provide  a  uniform  quality,  to  make  shipments  promptly, 
and  to  meet  the  Dutch  requirements  in  the  way  of  quotations  and  terms,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  trade  in  Canadian  flour  should  not  greatly  increase 
with  the  Netherlands,  not  only  for  the  needs  of  Holland,  but  also  for  re-exportation 
to  other  European  countries  where  the  Dutch  firms,  after  a  number  of  years  of 
experience,  have  made  connections  and  do  a  considerable  business. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  invited  to  communicate  immediately  with  the 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Rotterdam,  sending  samples, 
prices,  terms,  an  intimation  of  what  sales  methods  it  is  desired  to  adopt  and  all 
necessary  particulars,  when  every  possible  help  will  be  given  to  place  the  Canadian 
exporter  in  touch  with  the  most  suitable  Dutch  firms.  It  is  hoped  that  the  flour 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  Netherlands  may  greatly  expand  in  the  near  future. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  November  15,  1922. — There  is  a  very  close  economic  interdependence 
between  Holland  and  other  surrounding  countries,  so  that  the  present  unstable  inter- 
national situation  in  Europe  is  exercising  considerable  influence  on  the  economic 
position  in  Holland.  Poor  business  conditions  continue,  and  many  firms  have  found 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  their  staffs  and  employees,  but  reports  received 
consider  that  as  far  as  Dutch  internal  factors  are  concerned  the  worst  of  the  crisis 
is  over.  The  likelikood  of  improvement  in  the  trading  conditions  in  the  Netherlands 
will,  however,  depend  largely  upon  the  settlement  of  the  present  economic  and  poli- 
tical confusion  in  Europe. 

The  clerical  coalition  (Protestant  and  Catholic)  have  lately  been  returned  to 
power  with  a  greater  majority  than  before  and  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment a  reduction  of  17  per  cent  in  each  department  of  the  state  budget  for  1923, 
as  compared  with  the  allowances  made  in  1922,  has  been  recently  announced.  The 
total  for  ordinary  expenses  has  been  estimated  at  23  million  guilders  less  than  for 
1922,  and  the  receipts  at  about  the  same  amount.  The  estimates  for  1923  neverthe- 
less show  a  total  expenditure  of  808  million  guilders,  including  184  million  guilders 
extraordinary  expenses  against  total  receipts  of  582  million  guilders,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  226  million  guilders.  The  Dutch  municipalities  on  the  other  hand 
show  very  favourable  figures  in  their  published  accounts,  Amsterdam  having  a  sur- 
plus of  10-75  million  guilders,  Rotterdam  8-75  million  and  The  Hague  1-5  million 
guilders.    Public  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  Dutch  finances  is,  however,  plainly 
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shown  in  the  movement  of  quotations  for  Government  loans,  which  on  various  issues 
have  risen  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  from  If  per  cent  to  6|  per  cent. 

A  slight  indication  of  improvement  in  conditions  was  exhibited  in  September 
in  the  stock  market,  when  stocks  bearing  fixed  interest  increased  by  1-91  per  cent, 
bank  shares  by  3-75  per  cent,  miscellaneous  shares  by  0-38  per  cent,  making  an 
average  rise  for  the  25  stocks  together  of  1-16  per  cent,  and  the  exchange  in  Amster- 
dam recovered  much  of  its  old  liveliness  during  the  latter  half  of  October. 

Wholesale  index  figures  show  a  slight  decrease  owing  to  reductions  in  the  prices 
of  certain  agricultural  products.  In  August  the  general  index  ciphers  for  53  articles 
stood  at  177  and  for  food  supplies  at  168. 

The  Dutch  imports  for  September  amounted  to  about  1,706,282  metric  tons 
valued  at  approximately  165  million  guilders  and  the  exports  to  about  634,068  tons 
with  a  value  of  128  millions,  giving  thus  an  import  balance  of  about  1,072,213  tons 
valued  at  37  million  guilders. 

According  to  the  sea  navigation  returns  the  Dutch  mercantile  marine  at  the 
end  of  1921  consisted  of  900  vessels  with  a  total  net  capacity  of  3,381,848  cubic 
metres.  The  Dutch  fleet  has  therefore  passed  Norway  and  Italy,  and  now  occupies 
fifth  place  among  the  seafaring  nations. 

THE  ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  LUMBER 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 
Part  I 

Buenos  Aires,  November  1,  1922. — In  proportion  to  its  population,  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  wood  and  wood  products  in  the  world. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  centres  of  population  are  far  removed  from  native 
sources  of  supply  and  the  means  of  communication  between  the  forests  and  the  cities 
are  still  undeveloped;  practically  all  lumber  required  for  construction  and  general 
purposes  has  therefore  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  The  total  value  of  the  imports, 
as  classified  in  the  Government  statistics,  under  the  heading  of  "  Wood  and  Wood 
Products,"  amounted  during  the  five  years  1910-14  to  an  annual  average  of  seventeen 
millions  of  Argentine  gold  pesos,  this  being  the  "  official  value";  the  real  commercial 
value  would  be  about  15  per  cent  higher.  The  Argentine  gold  peso,  which  is  the 
unit  of  currency  used  in  Government  statistics  governing  imports,  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  Canadian  dollar  in  value,  the  actual  mint  par  value  being  96-52  cents. 
The  classification  "  Wood  and  Wood  Products "  contains  some  items  which  would 
not,  in  Canada,  be  considered  as  wood  products,  but  most  of  these  are  unimportant. 
The  several  items  comprising  the  classification  are  dealt  with  individually  further 
on  in  this  article. 

COURSE  OF  THE  TRADE 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  imports  of  lumber  and  lumber  products  fell  off 
considerably,  and  in  the  year  1915  less  than  seven  million  dollars'  worth  was  brought 
into  the  country.  This  falling  off  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  war  conditions,  but 
was  also  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  collapse  of  the  building  boom  which  was  at 
its  height  in  1913  and  had  entirely  exhausted  itself  by  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
The  imports  for  the  year  1916  were  practically  the  same  as  for  the. year  1915,  but 
1917  registered  a  further  fall,  less  than  four  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  being 
imported  during  that  year.  During  the  year  1918,  however,  the  tide  turned  and, 
as  the  statistics  show,  there  has  been  a  regular  increase  since,  the  imports  for  the 
year  1920  approximating  ten  million  pesos  in  value.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
while  the  volume  of  imports  has  steadily  increased  during  recent  years,  it  is  still 
considerably  below  the  pre-war  annual  average.  As  the  population  tends  to  increase 
steadily  (even  if  slowly  at  the  present  time),  and  as  building  operations  have  been 
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considerably  curtailed  during  the  past  eight  years,  and  further,  as  there  has  been  no 
recenl  development  of  native  sources  of  supply,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
imports  of  wood  and  wood  products  will  continue  to  increase  until  such  time  as  they 
equal,  Ot  Burpass,  the  annual  pre-war  average. 

NATURE   OF  DEMAND 

With  the  exception  of  poplar,  willow,  and  cedar,  nearly  all  the  Argentine  timbers 
are  hardwoods  with  specific  gravities  greater  than  that  of  water.  While  it  is  true 
thai  poplar  and  willow  are  easily  accessible,  growing  as  they  do  in  the  delta  of  the 
river  Plate,  these  woods  are  not  of  much  value  for  general  purposes,  their  principal 
uses  being  as  firewood  and  for  the  making  of  box  shooks.  Cedar  of  good  quality  for 
general  purposes  and  particularly  for  the  making  of  furniture,  shop  fittings,  etc.,  is 
grown  in  Tucuman  and  oilier  provinces,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring  republic  of 
Paraguay;  very  little  is  imported,  most  of  the  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  which 
comes  in  annually  from  foreign  sources  being  supplied  by  Paraguay.  So  far  as  the 
native  hardwoods  are  concerned,  these  are  of  numerous  varieties,  many  of  them 
having  beautiful  grains  and  being  capable  of  taking  high  polishes.  For  this  reason 
they  are  sometimes  used  for  making  high-class  furniture,  but  even  for  this  purpose 
they  are  not  extensively  employed,  it  being  found  to  be  more  economical  and  gener- 
ally satisfactory  to  make  such  furniture  from  imported  veneers  on  bodies  of  oak  or 
cedar,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  principal  use  of  South  American  hardwoods  is  for 
railway  sleepers  and  fencing  posts,  Quebracho  being  most  widely  used  for  these  pur- 
poses. With  regard  to  fencing  posts,  this  subject  was  referred  to  in  a  report  which 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  dated  October  4,  1920  (No.  870),  to  which  interested 
parties  are  referred.  From  the  above  description  of  the  varieties  and  the  uses  of 
local  woods,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Republic  is  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  its  supply  of  softwoods  such  as  pine  and  fir  timbers  for  building  and  general 
construction  work.  As  a  matter  *of  fact,  an  analysis  of  the  customs  returns  shows 
that  this  class  of  lumber  is  imported]  to  a  very  large  extent.  Taking  the  annual 
average  of  imports  during  the  five-year  period  preceding  the  war,  it  is  found,  as 
stated  above,  that  $17,000,000  worth  of  wood  and  wood  products  were  imported. 
While  this  classification  includes  such  terms  as  wood-pulp  ($756,000),  cork  ($361,000), 
sundry  fibre  products,  charcoal,  etc.  ($279,000),  the  total  value  of  those  items  not 
generally  referred  to  as  wood  products  amounts  to  only  $1,396,000.  Of  the  remaining 
$15,604,000,  South  American  hardwoods  account  for  $886,000,  barrels  and  barrel 
staves  for  $770,000,  and  furniture  woods  for  $439,000— a  total  of  $2,095,000.  The 
balance  of  imports,  to  a  value  of  $13,499,000,  consists  of  construction  and  general 
timber,  such  as  pitch  pine,  white  pine,  and  spruce. 

In  tabular  form  an  analysis  of  the  "  Wood  and  Wood  Products  "  classification 
gives  the  following  result: — 

Annual  average, 
1910-1914 
$  gold 

Rough   Lumber  for  Building   and   General   Purposes,  principally  pitch 
pine,    spruce    and    white    pine,    with    small    quantities    of  Douglas 


fir,  oak  and  ash   13,426,000 

South  American  Hardwoods,  consisting  of  logs,  sleepers,  telegraph  and 

fencing  posts,  and  fencing  rods   886,000 

Barrels  and  Barrel  Staves   770,000 

Wood  Pulp   756,000 

Furniture   Woods,   such   as  cedar,   mahogany   and   walnut   boards,  and 

mahogany,  walnut  and  oak  veneers   439,000 

Cor7;  in  squares  and  slabs   361,000 

Construction  Lumber,  planed   73,000 

Sundries,  consisting  of  rods    for    various    uses,    plaited    strawr,  reeds, 

vegetable  fibres  and  charcoal   279,000 


Total,  Argentine  gold  pesos   16,990,000 
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STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS 

The  following  detailed  statement  of  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  wood  pro- 
ducts during  the  years  1910-20  inclusive  is  inserted  for  reference  purposes.  The 
values  shown  are  "  official,"  the  actual  commercial  values  of  the  importations  being 
from  15  per  cent  (1914)  to  220  per  cent  (1921)  higher. 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS,  1910-14,  1919  AND  1920,  IN  ARGENTINE  GOLD  PESOS 

1  dollar=1  0364  pesos. 


Average 

Approx. 

1910-1914 

1919 

1920 

Pitch  pine,  unplaned  

  7,899,491 

1,852,814 

4,185,031 

603,467 

870,223 

  1,943,518 

1,025,824 

1,755,328 

1,040,022 

418,347 

"Wood  pulp  

  755,710 

583,177 

516,701 

American   hardwood,   logs   and   sleepers.  .  737,020 

471 817 

647  420 

131,'964 

243J85 

322,914 

525,091 

  301,748 

567,671 

392,496 

Various  woods,  unfinished.  .    .  . 

  189,009 

95  58 

i  fi5  505 

..    ..    ..  125,071 

5,558 

18,903 

  79,078 

10,711 

16,973 

  74,635 

6,705 

10,500 

  70,568 

93,155 

178,263 

  64,469 

124  226 

158,318 

  54,536 

  42,620 

13,391 

14,840 

  41,204 

63,484 

156,145 

  31,160 

19,150 

21,869 

  28,703 

263,631 

252,342 

Pitch  pine,  planed  

  23,018 

19,178 

7,061 

3,409 

20,045 

Walnut  boards  and  lumber. .    . . 

  20,216 

4,171 

14,552 

.    .'.  18,704 

21,234 

24,881 

Douglas  Fir,  planed  

  18,509 

  16,385 

25,504 

28,389 

  12,429 

1,821 

5,126 

Telegraph  posts  

  11,431 

6,652 

15,320 

  8,341 

96 

Mahogany  lumber  

  5,636 

  3,315 

6,254 
30,422 
3,813 
6,101 

6,542 
32,465 
9,977 
3,485 
914 

16,993.456 

9,982 
7,433,810 

29,796 
10,746,639 

The  above  statement  shows  clearly  the  preponderating  position  held  by  the 
various  classes  of  construction  timbers,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of 
pine  and  spruce,  of  which  further  details  are  given  in  Part  II  of  this  report ;  in  fact, 
these  two  items  alone,  as  will  be  seen,  comprise  some  70  per  cent  of  the  imports.  It 
will  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  timber  imported  is  in  the  form  of  sawn  or  round 
lumber,  practically  no  planed  or  finished  lumber  being  brought  into  the  country. 
This  is  due  to  the  tariff,  which  imposes  heavy  duties  upon  semi-manufactured  or 
manufactured  products,  and  lighter  duties  upon  unfinished  products  or  raw  material. 
It  is  therefore  far  more  economical  to  import  rough  lumber  and  work  it  up  locally, 
and  for  this  reason  very  small  quantities  of  doors,  sashes,  frames  or  similar  finished 
lumber  products  are  imported. 
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OIUSTOMS  DUTIES 


The  following  statement  shows  the  duties  on  lumber  imported  into  the  Argentine 
as  those  items  are  concerned  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 


Republic,  so  fa 
producers: — 


Item  No 
10 


Official 
Valuation 
in  Argentine 
Unit  Gold  Pesos 


fitted  or  in  staves  each 

 kilo 

American,  unplaned  sq.  m. 


Casks  or  barrels, 
82  Wood  pulp.  .    .  . 
;  2  I  6  White  pine,  South 
1217  Spruce,  unplaned.. 

121S  Pitch  pine,  unplaned  

1219  White  pine,  unplaned  

1220  White  pine,  including-  spruce,  planed.. 
913  Box  shooks  kilo 


100 
0  036 
0-30 
0-42 
0-48 
0-60 
0-72 
0  048 


Duty 
per  Cent 
of  Official 
Valuation 
free 

5 
15 
15 
15 
15 
25 
32 


It  will  be  observed  that  these  duties  are  ad  valorem,  but  are  based  upon  a  fixed 
valuation  imposed  by  the  Argentine  Government  (known  as  the  "official  value") 
which  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  much  below  the  invoice  value.  In  practice  there 
fore  the  duties  are  specific,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  are  shown  below  in  Canadian 
standards  of  measurements  and  currency,  the  latter  being  taken  at  present  rates  of 
exchange : — 

Casks  or  barrels,  fitted  or  in  staves.. 

Wood  pulp  

White  pine,  South  American,  unplaned 

Spruce  pine,  unplaned  

Pitch  pine,  unplaned  

White  pine,  unplaned  

White  pine,  including  spruce,  planed.. 
Box  shooks  


Free 

$  0  068  per  100  lbs. 

3-  52    per  1,000  f.b.m. 

4-  85 

5-  54 
704 

1400 
1500 


As  has  already  been  explained,  the  Argentine  tariff  is  designed  to  encourage 
and  protect  the  native  industries  of  the  country,  and  for  this  reason,  raw  and 
unmanufactured  materials  are  usually  admitted  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  those  for 
semi-finished  or  manufactured  products.  This  explains  the  great  discrepancy  between 
the  duty  upon  sawn  lumber  and  that  upon  planed  lumber  and  box  shooks,  shown  in 
the  last  two  items  above.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent  investigation  shows  that  the 
duty  upon  the  last-named  is  prohibitive,  the  price  paid  for  box  shooks  made  from 
local  poplar  and  willow  being  equal  to  about  $42  Canadian  currency  per  1,000  f.b.m.; 
thus,  in  order  to  compete,  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  to  deliver  box  shooks 
at  Buenos  Aires  at  $27  per  1,000  f.b.m.  Canadian  currency,  which  is  clearly  impos- 
sible. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  report,  that  dealing  with  the  market  for 
individual  timbers,  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal.'] 

MACHINERY  PRODUCTS  OF  GERMANY 

Machinery  and  other  industrial  products  obtained  by  Esthonians  from  Germany 
are  reported  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  Prices  and  deliveries  are  also  unsatisfactory. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  orders  are  being  transferred  to 
Britain  and  Sweden,  where  articles  of  first-class  quality  are  obtainable  at  fixed  prices 
with  delivery  at  definite  periods.  United  States  manufacturers  are  endeavouring  to 
transact  business  with  local  firms,  but  with  little  success.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  contracts  recently  placed  for  wood-working  machinery,  it  is  understood  that 
none  of  the  larger  Esthonian  factories  has  yet  ordered  any  machinery  from  the 
United  States. — (London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  853  (June  7,  1920)  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  central 
electric  light  and  power  stations  within  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  There  are 
altogether,  both  large  and  small,  about  ninety  stations,  and  most  of  the  plants,  on 
account  of  reconstruction  in  all  sections,  are  modern  in  practice.  The  Victoria 
Falls  and  Transvaal  Power  Company  operate  from  feeding  stations  into  a  high- 
tension  network.  All  of  the  smaller  stations  seen  by  the  writer  are  splendid  in  their  » 
layout,  and,  if  anything,  are  better  than  stations  of  a  similar  capacity  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  distribution  is  overhead,  and  always  on  steel 
poles.  In  the  large  centres  there  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  amount  of  under- 
ground cable.  Very  few  transformers  are  hung  from  poles ;  they  are  usually  installed 
in  small  substations  or  pits.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  practice  is  British  standard. 
With  the  exception  of  Johannesburg,  there  is  not  a  big  development  in  the  Union 
commercially.  Most  of  the  plants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  referred  to  above,  are 
under  municipal  control. 

For  a  long  time  most  of  the  plants  were  working  at  the  limit  of  capacity,  but 
lately  most  of  the  additional  equipment  required  from  abroad  has  been  received  and 
the  position  for  service  is  much  improved. 

SWITCHBOARDS  AND  GEAR 

On  switchboards  and  switch  gear,  Canada  should  meet  with  success,  as  the 
standard  now  in  favour  is  the  American  equipment.  The  most  modern  types  of  cell 
oil  switches  are  demanded  for  general  station  work,  and  the  mines  are  favouring  iron- 
clad control  panel  units.  There  are  little  or  no  outdoor  switching  stations.  There  is 
only  a  very  limited  opportunity  for  distribution-line  pole-type  switched,  but  a  good 
amount  of  underground  feeder  lines  is  employed  and  such  overhead  primaries  as  are 
in  service  are  largely  connected  with  small  town  lighting  systems. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

There  is  little  transmission  work  in  South  Africa  outside  of  the  high-tension 
network  operated  on  the  Hand.  Railway  developments  now  in  prospect  will  bring 
about  more  of  it.  Natal,  it  is  expected,  will  operate  long  transmission,  probably  at 
about  100,000  volts.  Distribution-line  practice  follows  British  methods,  but  with 
much  more  overhead  distribution.  When  cable  is  used,  it  is  almost  always  laid 
directly  in  the  ground;  only  in  the  large  centres  is  the  conduit  system  employed. 
As  already  noted,  for  overhead  work  steel  poles  are  used.  Overhead  wire  is  nearly 
all  bare. 

The  primary  lines  for  the  average  city  carry  about  3,000  volts,  and  in  the  large 
cities,  with  high-tension  feeders,  the  voltages  are  6,600  and  11,000.  There  is  some 
talk  of  standardizing  along  lines  suggested  by  the  British  Engineering  Standard. 
The  secondary  voltages  vary  from  100  to  260  volts,  but  the  general  average  is  around 
220  to  230  volts,  for  lighting,  with  three-wire  distribution.  It  is  likely  that  four-wire, 
three-phase  distribution,  with  about  200  or  220  volts  to  neutral,  will  be  used  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  newer  plants  which  adopt  alternating  current.  Where  direct 
current  is  used,  220/400  to  250/500  volts,  three-wire,  with  a  few  two-wire  systems, 
operating  at  220  volts.  The  greater  number  of  small  plants  are  direct  current 
system;  several  of  the  large  cities  have  both  alternating  and  direct  current.  The 
tendency  is  towards  a  greater  use  of  the  alternating  current  in  the  future. 
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As  far  as  can  be  noted,  cooking-  range  loads  are  tapped  off  from  the  lighting 
circuits  without  Bpecia]  attention  to  balancing.  Cape  Town  now  balances  every 
supply.  Feeder  regulators  are  not  used  either,  compensation  being  made  on  the 
n  ans  former  taps. 

Services  arc  generally  two-wire  and  covered  conductors  are  being  employed  to 
some  extent.  In  some  cities  the  services  are  fused  on  one  side,  a  small  porcelain 
through-type  being  inserted  in  the  tap.  In  some  places  underground  services  are 
run,  even  from  overhead  lines. 

CONDUIT   AND   UNDERGROUND  CABLES 

Very  few  conduit  and  underground  cable  systems  are  entirely  so,  but  of  course 
for  primary  lines,  or  through  business  districts,  many  employ  underground  cables. 
The  general  practice  seems  to  favour  armoured  cable  laid  directly  in  the  ground. 

BARE  AND  WEATHERPROOF  WIRE 

Copper  wire  is  used  mainly,  though  there  is  a  very  small  amount  of  aluminium 
on  some  systems;  the  general  practice  is  to  use  bare  conductors. 

The  demand  for  high  voltage  insulators  is  limited.  The  railway  electric  schemes 
should  increase  the  demand. 

INSULATORS 

For  ordinary  distribution  work,  porcelain  is  used  principally,  the  common  type 
being  from  2-5  to  3  inches  in  diameter  and  from  3-5  to  4  inches  high,  with  top 
groove,  almost  always  in  white.  The  insulators  are  of  the  general  British  or  Euro- 
pean type,  made  for  use  with  f-inch  steel  pins. 

DYNAMOS 

The  total  number  of  dynamos  in  use  in  South  Africa,  as  taken  from  the  last 
official  statistics,  is  1,022,  with  a  grand  total  of  320,736  kilowats.  Of  these  545  were 
in  the  Transvaal,  209  in  the  Cape  Province,  184  in  Natal,  and  84  in  the  Orange  Free 
State.  These  figures  include  the  mines  and  other  industries.  Of  the  above  total, 
782  operate  on  direct  current,  and  240  on  alternating  current. 

MOTORS 

The  total  number  of  motors  in  the  Union  is  11,744,  producing  548,195  horse- 
power. Of  this  total,  4,367  are  direct  current  producing  85,347  h.p.,  and  7,377  pro- 
ducing 462,848  h.p.    The  division  per  province  is  as  follows: — 

Transvaal:  1,610  direct  current;  6,256  alternating  current. 

The  Cape:  1,713  direct  current;  663  alternating  current. 

Natal:  884  direct  current;  246  alternating  current. 

Orange  Free  State:  160  direct  current;  212  motors. 

The  Transvaal's  share  of  the  horse-power  is  488,068. 

LAMPS 

Metal-filament,  incandescent  lamps  are  mainly  used  in  South  Africa,  though 
there  is  a  small  demand  for  the  carbon-filament  type,  more  particularly  for  certain 
work  about  the  mines. 

The  bayonet  base  is  the  standard.  Lamps  are  rated  in  candle  power  rather  than 
in  watts.  The  German  and  Dutch  lamps  are  once  more  controlling  the  trade,  and 
are  quoting  at  prices  c.i.f.,  which  are  almost  half  the  f.o.b.  prices  quoted  by  one 
Canadian  firm. 
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BATTERIES 

Dry  cells  control  the  trade.  There  are  few  of  the  net  type.  The  dry  cells  are 
sold  for  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  flashlights  and  bell  work.  The  American  dry  cell 
batteries  seem  to  do  a  big  share  of  the  trade,  but  the  Hellesen  made  in  Denmark 
holds  the  best  reputation.  An  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  Hellesen 
is  its  ability  to  stand  in  stock  without  deterioration.  This  quality  is  an  essential  in 
a  country  of  high  altitude. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  flashlights.  The  British  manufacturers  control  the 
greater  part  of  the  demand. 

FARM  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 

The  Americans  seem  to  have  secured  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in  farm  light- 
ing systems  in  South  Africa.  A  compact  semi-automatic,  direct-connected  set, 
designed  for  operation  on  kerosene,  and  equipped  with  a  magneto,  seems  to  be  the 
demand.  The  popular  sizes  are  the  32-volt,  0-5-kilowatt  sets,  with  a  battery  of 
moderate  rating.    There  is  some  call,  though  limited,  for  belted  units. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  in  the  Union  are  practically  all  owned  by 
the  Government  and  are  operated  by  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Overhead  lines  are  employed  to  a  large  extent,  but  of  course  underground  cable 
is  laid  in  business  districts  of  large  cities  and  as  trunk  connections  with  suburban 
work.  For  the  overhead  system,  the  poles  used  are  mostly  of  the  telephone  tubular 
type  set  in  a  cast-iron  socket  base.  The  greater  source  of  supply  has  been  either 
Siemens,  or  Butler  of  England.  Both  iron  and  copper  wire  are  used.  Open  aerial 
and  aerial  lead-covered  cable  are  used.  Underground  cable  systems  are  installed  in 
cast-iron  ducts  to  a  large  extent.  The  exchange  equipment  and  subscribers'  sets 
used  are  the  standard  types  made  by  L.  M.  Erickson  &  Co.,  of  Sweden.  The  present 
development  is  all  towards  the  use  of  the  automatic  system. 

WIRING  SUPPLIES  AND  ELECTRIC  FBXTURES 

As  in  almost  all  other  engineering  practices,  the  wiring  practice  in  iSouth 
Africa  is  the  same  in  general  as  that  in  England. 

There  is  no  standard  code  for  the  Union;  each  municipality  has  its  own  regu- 
lations. The  large  centres  conform  very  closely  to  the  requirements  established  by 
the  British  Board  of  Trade.  House  wiring  is  nearly  always  carried  in  light-gauge 
conduit.  There  is  little  or  no  concealed  knob-and-tube  work.  The  "  looping-in " 
system  of  wiring  is  followed  generally  throughout  the  country. 

The  wiring  duct  which,  as  noted,  is  light  gauge,  is  usually  the  plain  open-joint 
type  with  clamp  fittings.  There  is  little  brazed  joint  threaded  conduit  for  houses; 
most  of  it  is  for  power  wiring.  The  standard  wiring  conduit  is  the  f-inch  (external 
diameter)  "  enamelled  ordinary,"  which  weighs  about  26  pounds  per  100  feet,  and 
has  a  wall  thickness  of  No.  19  Birmingham  wire  gauge.  The  heavy  gauge,  with 
threaded  connections,  is  the  same  size  and  weighs  40  pounds  per  1O0  feet,  has  a 
thickness  of  No.  16  B.W.G.,  and  has  18  thread  per  inch. 

WIRE  AND  WIRING  SUPPLIES 

The  standard  wire  of  the  country  is  the  British  Makers'  Association,  600 
megohn  grade.  As  already  noted,  the  bayonet  socket  is  the  standard  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  usual  lighting  voltage  is  220  volts,  or  thereabouts.  The  supply  and  present 
prices  have  already  been  dealt  with. 
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SWITCHES  AND  FUSES 

The  b witches  used  in  general  wiring  for  lighting  are  the  usual  tumbler  types. 
T  .  >  are  mounted  on  either  a  flat  or  a  recessed  round  wooden  base  block,  the  latter 
required  for  the  semi-flush  design  of  tumbler  switch.  Snap  and  push-button 
iwil  ihea  are  known  and  liked,  but  on  account  of  price  will  not  make  any  headway, 
and  further,  all  partitions  are  of  solid  brick  and  it  makes  it  expensive  to  work  to 
place  them  to  advantage. 

The  open  link  fuse  is  generally  used  in  South  Africa.  As  a  rule  this  is  carried 
on  a  porcelain  holder,  which  is  provided  with  a  contact  at  each  end  and  is  pushed 
-  on  a  porcelain  base.    The  linked  tumbler  switch  with  rectangular  single- 

porcelain  cut-outs  is  a  common  entrance  switch  unit.  Cartridge  fuses  are  used 
•  i  a  tair  extent,  but  nearly  all  for  motors.   Pendent  switches  are  used  to  some  extent. 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

Lighting  fixtures  used  in  South  Africa  are  generally  simple.  The  most  com- 
mon "  lixtu re  ?7  throughout  the  country  is  a  drop-cord  unit  with  a  weighted  porce- 
lain cord  adjuster  and  a  plain  shade. 

The  use  of  real  electroliers  started  with  a  simple  two  and  three  turn  type  with 
ighl  chain  suspension.  The  bayonet  sockets  are  ordinarily  fitted  to  the  arm  of 
the  fixture.  Key  sockets  are  seldom  seen,  the  practice  being  to  instal  switches  for 
all  outlets,  and  often  to  have  two  switches  to  split  up  control  of  multiple  light  fixture 
where  it  may  be  desired  to  burn  only  part  of  the  lamps  at  times. 

Plain  bracket  fittings  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  all  the  interviews 
which,  for  years,  the  Trade  Commissioner  has  had  with  firms,  he  has  always 
impressed  on  them  the  desirability  of  introducing  a  better  grade  of  electroliers  and 
fittings,  and  was  always  told  it  was  impossible,  but  they  are  coming  in  gradually. 
One  firm  in  Cape  Town,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  its  members  was  building  a 
house  for  himself,  was  prevailed  on  to  carder  for  his  own  place,  and  some  extras  for 
stock;  the  result  is  that  he  is  now  enthusiastic  and  the  firm  shipping  from  Canada 
have  at  least  one  satisfied  and  enthusiastic  dealer.  The  better  grade  trade  will 
grow,  but  it  will  be  a  slow  process. 

For  the  usual  drop-light  installations,  the  common  shade  that  is  used  is  a  plain, 
thin,  opal  type,  conical  in  shape  and  about  10  inches  in  diameter  by  3|  to  3|  inches 
in  depth.  The  semi-indirect  lighting  bowls  are  now  finding  a  readier  market,  but 
it  is  slow  work. 

COOKING  AND  HEATING  APPLIANCES 

The  native  servant  question  limits  the  development  of  electric  cooking,  and 
the  cost  of  special  installations  retards  to  some  extent  the  growth  of  electric  heating, 
even  where  special  rates  prevail.  Durban  is  so  far  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  city 
in  the  Union  for  cooking  and  heating  appliances.  Very  special  inducements  are  offered 
to  all  householders.  Other  cities  are  holding  off,  but  Cape  Town  will  in  the  near 
future  be  more  up-to-date  in  this  respect.  The  handicap  to  the  greater  use  of  the 
smaller  domestic  heating  and  other  appliances  is  the  universal  use  of  the  bayonet 
socket. 

The  uncertain  service  given  by  other  than  British-made  elements  has  been  a  big 
factor  in  the  past  in  allowing  the  British  manufacturers  to  secure  the  greater  part 
of  the  range,  or  cooking  stoves,  although  they  are  of  a  very  heavy  and  clumsy-looking 

type  as  compared  to  an  American  or  Canadian  electric  stove. 

RADIATORS 

The  heaters  seen  on  service  in  the  Union  are  generally  of  a  one  or  two  circuit 
resistance  type.  Most  of  the  heaters  sold  in  the  past  have  been  British  made,  and  of  the 
vertical  type,  with  the  heating  element  of  small  wire  in  coils  wound  upon  a  porcelain 
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or  composition  base,  provided  with  slots,  into  which  the  length  of  coils  are  laid. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Canadian  type  of  heater  is  much  more  neat  and 
would  become  popular  when  given  a  try-out,  but  on  account  of  the  very  high  cost 
for  use  of  heaters  in  all  centres,  except  three  or  four  large  centres,  the  sales  will 
be  limited  to  these  cities  only. 

ELECTRIC  IRONS  AND  OTHER  APPLIANCES 

The  trade  in  electric  irons  and  other  appliances  is  a  large  one,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  selling  lines  in  the  market.  The  insulation  should  be  mica,  and  not  micanite, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  required  in  elements.  The  bayonet  plug  must 
be  the  one  used  and  not  the  screw. 

The  electric  kettle,  next  to  the  electric  iron,  is  the  most  popular  device  sold  in  the 
trade.  The  big  sale  is  in  offices  for  making  tea,  which  in  South  Africa  is  almost  a 
religious  rite  twice  a  day.  The  British  1-quart  brass  finish  type  is  the  one  most  in 
evidence.  The  standard  quality  of  the  British  element  in  kettles  is  always  an  argu- 
ment by  the  dealer  for  his  preference  for  this  product. 

The  electric  fan  is  another  good  selling  article,  but  its  use  is  more  for  hotels  and 
offices  than  for  houses.  The  portable  kind  is  the  seller;  sales  of  ceiling  fans  are 
limited.  Before  the  war,  German  fans  with  cast-iron  frames  held  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  American,  English  and  Italian  fans  are  higher  priced,  but  are  preferred  by 
many  users. 

The  trade  in  sewing  machine  motors  is  increasing  and  because  most  of  the  sewing 
machines  sold  in  South  Africa  are  hand  operated  the  use  of  the  motor  is  finding 
favour  with  housewives. 

Electric  washing  machines  are  so  far  little  used  in  this  country,  first  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  the  installed  machine,  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
of  native  labour.  The  opinion  may  be  expressed  that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  an  increased  demand  for  electric  washing  machines. 

Vacuum  cleaners,  in  spite  of  the  crude  native  servant,  will  also  increase  in 
demand. 

It  is  a  slow  process,  but  to  one  who,  like  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  has 
been  working  on  the  "  forlorn  chance  "  of  inducing  dealers  to  take  up  Canadian  elec- 
trical devices,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  average  dealer  and  prospective  dealer  is 
taking  a  more  decided  interest  in  other  than  the  stereotyped  patterns  or  types  of  elec- 
trical appliances  than  they  did  in  the  past,  and  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  use 
of  modern  electric  requirements  is  slowly,  but  surely,  gaining  ground  in  South 
Africa. 

SELLING  ELECTRICAL  GOODS  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  factory  representative  in  the  Union  at  some 
one  centre,  with  his  sub-agents  at  other  centres,  whom  he  could  visit  regularly,  would 
be  the  ideal  method  of  securing  and  holding  a  trade,  and  if  the  one  range  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  then  a  Canadian  with  a  real 
knowledge  of  electrical  goods  and  engineering  who  would  represent  a  group  of  firms, 
and  organize  along  the  lines  suggested  above,  would  undoubtedly  work  up  and  hold 
a  good  trade  in  South  Africa. 

Almost  all  firms  handling  electrical  material,  or  machinery,  are  already  tied  up 
with  some  representative  or  other.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  a  factory  repre- 
sentative be  in  charge  preferably  in  Johannesburg,  and  from  that  centre  visit  all  the 
agents  he  may  appoint.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  appoint  one  permanently,  one  should 
be  sent  out  to  organize  and  then  visit  the  country  every  two  years  or  so  at  least. 

If,  of  course,  there  are  any  electrical  material  or  machinery  firms  big  enough 
to  cover  a  general  range  of  production,  or  if  a  group  of  manufacturers  could  co-oper- 
ate, then  the  establishment  of  a  South  African  branch  house  would  be  the  ideal  way, 
but  this  would  mean  the  carrying  of  stocks  which  is  done  by  the  British  and  German 
houses. 
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It'  there  is  do  possibility  of  proceeding  along  the  lines  suggested,  there  remains 
the  method  employed  by  manufacturers  or  producers  of  other  lines,  that  is,  to  arrange 
representation  with  some  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  which  is  a  very  difficult  task, 

ectrical  material  and  machinery.  This  office,  however,  is  always  willing  to 
co-operate  fully  in  this  direction. 

'The  purchase  of  electrical  goods  required  by  Government  departments  is  through 
the  l  inen  Tender  Board  at  Pretoria  with  the  exception  of  railways,  who  have  their 
own  stores  department  in  Johannesburg.  There  is  also  some  purchasing  done  through 
the  High  Commissioner's  office  in  London,  England. 

GENERAL  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  October  31,  1922. — In  addressing  the  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce this  afternoon,  the  chairman  stated  that  he  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
corner  of  trade  depression  in  the  road  of  the  Union's  commercial  progress  had  now 
been  definitely  turned  and  quoted  facts  and  figures  in  substantiation  of  his  state- 
ment. From  conversations  with  manufacturers'  agents,  however,  it  is  gathered  that 
selling  is  still  decidedly  difficult. 

South  African  agriculturists  are  likely  to  have  a  fairly  good  year,  according  to 
present  indications.  This  week's  wool  prices  are  from  18d.  to  23d. — practically  double 
pre-war  prices.  The  outlook  for  the  sugar  crop  in  Natal  is  distinctly  favourable, 
splendid  rains  having  fallen  recently.  The  season's  crop  is  estimated  to  produce 
about  150,000  tons  of  sugar.  Notwithstanding  the  large  numbers  of  live  stock  that 
continue  to  come  forward,  the  market  is  very  firm  and  prices  have  reached  a  higher 
level.  (There  has  been  an  average  advance  of  price  of  about  15  per  cent  on  last 
year's  values.)  Wheat  and  oats  yields  are,  according  to  official  reports,  expected  to 
show  an  increase  over  last  season,  although  the  presence  of  rust  indicated  in  the  last, 
report  from  this  office  has  been  confirmed  by  a  wool  buyer  who  has  visited  scores  of 
farms  in  the  Cape  Province  within  the  past  three  weeks. 

The  gold,  coal,  and  diamond  mines  all  continue  to  show  greatly  increased  out- 
put and  profits.  The  higher  efficiency  of  all  classes  of  labour  is  given  as  one  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  this.  Gold  mining  costs  figures  for  the  months  of  August 
and  September  are  over  5s.  per  ton  lower  than  the  1921  average,  while  one  mine, 
which  showed  a  loss  of  £1,014  in  May,  last  month  recorded  the  remarkable  profit  of 
£34,067. 

At  the  annual  congress  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  held  at  Bloem- 
fontein  recently,  resolutions  were  adopted  advocating  an  increased  preference  to 
goods  of  British  origin  imported  into  South  Africa;  condemning  the  existing 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes;  urging  the  inclusion  in  the  free  list 
of  all  raw  materials  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  Union,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  South  African  primary  producer;  and  the  application 
of  the  present  general  ad  valorem  tariff  to  competition  by  imported  goods. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  44  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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ECONOMIC  JAPAN  DURING  OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  November  10,  1922. — Business  has  been  without  any  important 
changes  of  late.  Import  trade  has  fallen  off  considerably,  while  exports  have  picked 
up  to  such  an  extent  that  the  country  has  enjoyed  a  favourable  trade  balance  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October.  For  the  month  of  October 
exports  from  Japan  amounted  to  yen  161,481,000,  while  imports  totalled  yen 
105,606,000 — leaving  a  balance  of  yen  55,875,000  in  the  country's  favour.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  October,  1921,  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  amounting 
to  yen  19,000,000.  Japan's  trade  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1921  can  be  shown  as  follows: — 

1922:  1921 

Exports  Yen  1,338,074,000        Yen  985,039,000 

Imports..   1,628,193,000  1,300,555,000 

Excess  of  imports  Yen     290,119,000       Ten  315,516,000 


EXEMPTION   OF   IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  Government  in  their  efforts  to  bring  down  costs  at  home,  have  been  making 
preparations  to  take  off  the  duty  on  a  number  of  articles  of  daily  necessity,  but 
nothing  definite  has  been  done  in  this  direction  so  far  on  account  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  local  dealers  in  the  various  articles  concerned.  If  these  duties  are  taken 
off  as  planned,  it  should  have  an  important  bearing  on  Canadian  business,  for  among 
the  articles  to  be  admitted  free  according  to  the  Government's  plans  are  paper, 
lumber,  salted  fish,  and  vegetables.  Other  products  which  may  come  into  the  country 
free  of  duty  are  soya  beans,  cotton  yarns,  cotton  fabrics,  and  charcoal.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  some  time,  however,  before  the  Government  is  able  to  put  this  measure 
through,  although  they  are  quite  confident  that  it  would  benefit  the  nation  as  a 
whole  in  spite  of  the  protests  from  interested  parties. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  authorities  have  to-day  issued 
an  Imperial  Ordinance  exempting  the  import  duty  on  raw  meats  and  eggs  for  another 
year— until  November  30,  1923. 

THE   RICE  CROP 

The  official  estimate  of  this  year's  rice  crop  is  estimated  to  be  an  increase  of 
7,456,542  koku  or  13-5  per  cent  over  the  yield  of  last  year  (1921),  and  5,622,954  koku 
or  10  per  cent  over  the  normal  yield.  The  crop  this  year  amounts  to  62,638,756  koku 
(koku  =  4-96  bushels). 

WHEAT  MARKET 

On  account  of  the  good  crop  of  rice  this  year  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it 
looks  at  present  as  if  there  would  not  be  the  same  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  as 
was  the  case  last  season.  This  year  the  local  yield  of  wheat  is  good,  while  the 
Manchurian  crop  is  said  to  be  much  better  than  was  at  first  thought  would  be  the 
case.  Last  year  supplies  at  home  and  in  Manchuria  were  almost  unobtainable,  with 
the  result  that  importers  bought  Canadian  hard  wheat  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Manchurian.  If  no  difficulties  appear  in  connection  with  the'  transportation  of  the 
Manchurian  product  to  Japan  this  year,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
higher  priced  article  from  Canada.  The  millers  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
have  the  import  duty  on  wheat  taken  off,  and  if  the  duty  of  77  sen  per  picul  is 
removed,  it  will  stimulate  considerably  imports  from  Canada,  because  then  Cana- 
dian prices  would  be  less  than  those  of  the  local  Japanese  wheat. 
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GENERAL  SLACKNESS 

Outside  of  silk,  business  in  nearly  all  lines  seems  very  dull.  The  lumber  market 
is  very  quiet  and  probably  will  remain  so  until  the  first  of  the  new  year.  As  the 
settlement  period  draws  near  (end  of  the  year),  importers  do  not  like  to  contract 
for  Buppliea  any  more  than  is  necessary — with  the  result  that  while  firms  show  an 
inter 681  in  samples,  prices,  etc.,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  place  definite  orders 
before  Canadian  manufacturers  which  means  the  issuing  of  credits  and  tying  up  of 
their  finances. 

JAPAN'S  SPECIE  HOLDINGS 

The  total  of  Japan's  specie  holdings  at  the  end  of  October  amounted  to  yen 
1,741,000,000.  Specie  at  home  at  the  end  of  October  stood  at  yen  1,220,000,000, 
while  the  amount  abroad  reached  yen  621,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  yen 
1,000,000  compared  to  ten  days  ago. 

The  Bank  of  Japan's  reserve  at  the  end  of  October  amounted  to  yen  1,168,000,000. 
Government  specie  totalled  yen  673,000,000. 

THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  IN  CHINA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 

Shanghai,  October  30,  1922. — In  the  beginning  of  1922,  exchange  in  China 
gradually  strengthened  until  after  the  Chinese  New  Year  (February  26),  when  it 
made  the  slump  usual  at  that  season.  During  the  period  when  the  exchange  was  up 
there  was  a  considerable  movement  in  the  carrying  off  of  stocks;  and  after  the  New 
Year's  slump  a  steady  rise  set  in  until  the  beginning  of  August.  During  this  period 
many  firms  were  able  to  move  stocks  which  had  been  on  their  hands  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trade  depression  in  1920.  Business  became  active  and  new  business 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  its  activity.  German  goods  flooded  a  market  which 
would  only  handle  goods  at  a  price,  and  business  began  assuming  proportions  which 
helped  to  ease  matters  considerably.  German  deliveries  and  the  qualities  of  the 
consignments  became  uncertain,  and  the  mark  collapsed,  disorganizing  her  industrial 
endeavours,  and  presenting  a  good  opportunity  for  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries to  share  in  the  trade  with  China.  Unfortunately  the  exchange  fell  away  again, 
and  has  been  falling  steadily  since  so  that  the  import  business  again  has  l^een 
adversely  affected. 

During  the  upward  trend  of  the  exchange,  however,  more  stocks  were  moved 
than  at  any  other  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  depression  in  the  spring  of 
1920.  Buying  became  more  brisk  and  parts  of  the  stocks  which  had  been  lying  in 
godowns  for  over  a  year  were  eased  into  the  market  at  a  loss,  but  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  warrant  their  disposal.  This  activity  was  reflected  in  the  trade  of  Canada  with 
China. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  BEING  SOLD 

Canadian  timber,  meeting  the  prices  of  Oregon  mills,  was  unloaded  from  the 
ships  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  at  frequent  intervals.  Canadian 
butter,  due  partly  to  drought  conditions  in  Australia  and  partly  to  the  low  cost  in 
Canada,  was  imported  into  China  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before.  Canadian 
woollens  were  ordered  in  sample  lots  and  met  with  much  approval  both  as  to  price 
and  quality.  A  good  business  was  worked  up  in  Canadian  hats.  The  usual  supply 
of  Canadian  apples  was  received  for  the  Shanghai  market.  Canadian  hosiery  was 
offered  very  freely  for  the  first  time.  Canadian  glassware  successfully  met  the  com- 
petition of  European  and  Japanese  producers.  Now  that  hard  wheat  from  the 
western  provinces  has  reached  a  low  price,  small  quantities  of  it  are  being  taken 
for  mixing  purposes.    There  is  greater  activity  noticeable  in  Canadian  clear,  straight 
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and  patent  grades  of  flour.  Importers,  becoming  released  from  part  of  their  obliga- 
tions, are  turning  towards  various  countries  to  see  what  they  have  to  offer  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  Oriental  markets. 

All  this  increased  activity  was  due  to  a  strengthening  in  exchange  which  allowed 
the  importers  to  reduce  their  obligations  and  decrease  their  stocks  carried  by  the 
bank.  The  interest  shown  in  Canadian  products  was  due  to  the  advertisement  they 
received  in  the  war  years  by  large  shipments  to  China,  and  to  direct  representation 
in  some  form  or  another.  This  trade,  however,  cannot  be  increased  extensively  until 
several  conditions  are  met. 

THE  NEED  FOR  STABLE  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS 

Until  the  interior  of  China  becomes  quieted  through  the  influence  of  a  strong 
Government  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  business  will  open  up.  The  supplies  of 
silver,  which  are  £ar  greater  than  they  have  been  for  the  past  two  years,  are  located  in 
the  ports  and  trade  centres  of  China.  When  conditions  quiet  down  exports  will 
increase,  and  the  supplies  of  silver  will  pass  inland  to  be  scattered  broadcast  into 
the  pockets  of  the  buying  public.  With  that  silver  they  will  be  able  to  buy  materials 
necessary  for  daily  wants,  and  business  will  become  sufficiently  brisk  to  reduce  the 
stocks  which  have  been  such  a  heavy  burden  to  the  importing  businesses  of  China. 
Every  available  bit  of  cargo  space  from  Canada  until  the  end  of  November  was 
taken  up  a  week  ago.  The  signs  point  to  a  revival  of  trade,  and  it  only  needs  the 
absorption  of  the  remaining  surplus  of  stocks  and  a  greater  confidence  by  the  people 
in  the  interior  as  well  as  by  the  people  in  the  ports  for  the  interior,  to  usher  in  a 
boom  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Canadian  exporters. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Marking  of  Merchandise  Shipped  to  the  United  States 

Some  inquiries  have  recently  been  received  as  to  the  United  States  law  regarding 
the  necessity  of  marking  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  on  goods  exported  to 
that  country.  The  1913  Tariff  Act  of  the  United  States  provided  for  thus  marking 
goods  and  the  requirements  are  very  much  the  same  under  the  new  tariff  approved 
September  21,  1922,  except  that  there  is  provision  in  the  new  tariff  for  levying  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imported  goods  not  marked  according  to  law  and  not  exported 
under  customs  supervision.  It  appears  that  shippers  frequently  overlook  the  law  in 
question.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  June  15,  1922,  announced  that 
in  the  port  of  New  York  alone  it  was  estimated  that  1,000  importations  per  month 
were  withheld  from  delivery  by  the  customs  authorities  until  the  goods  were  properly 
marked.  The  requirements  of  the  United  States  law  as  to  marking  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  are  set  forth  in  section  304  of  the  new  Tariff  Act.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  law,  the  section  in  question  is  quoted  herewith: — 

Section  304.  (a)  That  every  article  imported  into  the  United  States,  which  is 
capable  of  being  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  without  injury,  at  the  time  of  its 
manufacture  or  production,  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  in  legible 
English  words,  in  a  conspicuous  place  that  shall  not  be  covered  or  obstructed  by  any 
subsequent  attachments  or  arrangements,  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin. 
Said  marking,  stamping,  branding,  or  labeling  shall  be  as  nearly  indelible  and  per- 
manent as  the  nature  of  the  article  will  permit.  Any  such  article  held  in  customs 
custody  shall  not  be  delivered  until  so  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  and 
until  every  such  article  of  the  importation  which  shall  have  been  released  from 
customs  custody  not  so  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  shall  be  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe.    Unless  the  article  is  exported  under  cus- 
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toms  supervision,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  every  such  article 
which  at  the  time  of  importation  is  not  so  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  duty  imposed  by  law  on  such  article,  a  duty  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  value  thereof,  or  if  such  article  is  free  of  duty  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  such  article  a  duty  of  10  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
thereof. 

Every  package  containing  an  imported  article,  or  articles,  shall  be  marked, 
Stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  in  legible  English  words,  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  the 
country  of  origin.  Any  such  package  held  in  customs  custody  shall  not  be  delivered 
unless  bo  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  and  until  every  package  of  the 
importation  which  shall  have  been  released  from  customs  custody  not  so  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  in  accord- 
ance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions. 

(b)  If  any  person  shall  fraudulently  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  the  marking,  stamping,  branding,  or  labeling  of  any  imported  articles 
or  packages  01  shall  fraudulently  deface,  destroy,  remove,  alter,  or  obliterate  any 
such  marks,  stamps,  brands,  or  labels  with  intent  to  conceal  the  information  given 
by  or  contained  in  such  marks,  stamps,  brands,  or  labels,  he  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

New  Customs  Tariff  of  Ceylon 

Mr.  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta, 
has  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Ceylon  Government  Gazette  Extraordinary  dated 
September  30,  1922,  which  contains  detailed  information  of  the  Ceylon  customs 
tariff  changes,  reference  to  which  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
978  (October  28,  1922,  page  719),  and  No.  982  (November  25,  1922,  pages  855-6). 
The  new  ordinance  is  described  as  Customs  (Amendment)  Ordinance  No.  17  of  1922. 
Referring  to  the  new  ordinance,  Mr.  Chisholm  now  writes: — 

"  The  general  tariff,  which  had  stood  at  7J  per  cent  and  which  was  increased  to 
12  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  August  25,  now  stands  at  10  per  cent.  The  tariff  on  motor 
cars,  which  had  been  increased  from  7£  to  20  per  cent,  now  stands  at  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  while  the  tariff  on  motor  lorries  and  tractors  is  7|  per  cent.  Timber  (not 
prepared)  formerly  free  was  put  on  the  dutiable  list  on  August  25,  but  according  to 
the  Ordinance  of  September  30  timber  is  back  on  the  free  list.  There  are  also  some 
slight  changes  in  the  export  duties  on  desiccated  coconuts  and  coconut  oil." 

As  an  amendment  to  his  statement  published  in  last  week's  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  Mr.  Chisholm  has  forwarded  the  following  report  on  Ceylon  cus- 
toms duties  in  regard  to  commodities  which  he  states  are  of  special  interest  to  Cana- 
dian exporters: — 


Acetic  acid  ad  val.  7§  per  cent 

Agricultural  implements                                                 "  2| 

Jewellery                                                                        "  10 

Machinery  and  belting:  ■»                 "  2|  " 

Metals  (except  copper)                                                 "  2|  " 

Milk,  condensed  or  evaporated,  etc  ..."  7| 

Rxplosives                                                                       "  20 

Motor  cars                                                                  "  10 

Motor  lorries  and  tractors                                             "  ?i 

Paper  and  board                                                             "  2| 

Cotton  piece  goods                                                          "  5  J  " 

Timber  (not  prepared)                                                   "  Free 


Tea  and  rubber  shooks,  lead  sheets  and  other  materials  imported  for  tea  or 
rubber  chest  manufacture  and  goods  consigned  to  a  department  of  the  Government 
of  Ceylon  are  on  the  free  list. 
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EXPORT  DUTIES 


Export  duties  on  Ceylon  produce  now  stand  as  follows: — 


Unit 
per  100  lbs. 


New  duty 
Rupees 


Cacao  

Coconuts  desiccated 

Cocoanut  oil  

Copra  

Rubber  

Tea  

Plumbago  , 


per  cent 
per  cent 
per  cent 


per  100  lbs. 
per  100  lbs. 
ad  val. 


1.50 
.84 
.75 
.60 
2.50 
3.00 


3  per  cent 


New  Import  Duties  on  Liquors  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay 

States 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Singapore,  has  forwarded  a 
copy  of  Ordinances  recently  enacted,  imposing  new  duties  on  liquors  and  wines 
imported  into  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States.  Detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  the  new  duties  will  be  furnished  interested  firms  who  apply  for  it  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


The  Commercial  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Buenos  Aires,  according  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  November  23,  1922,  reports  that,  as  from  July  1, 
1922,  Article  14  of  Law  No.  10,362  will  be  enforceable  by  the  Argentine  customs 
authorities. 

The  Commercial  Secretary  forwarded  a  translation  of  a  decree  as  to  whether 
spare  parts  for  coaches  and  motors  for  motor  cars  when  arriving  without  wrapping 
are  subject  to  the  surcharge  of  10  per  cent  established  by  Article  14,  published  in  the 
Boletin  Oficial  of  April  7  last,  the  pertinent  clauses  of  which  are: — 

1.  That  all  goods  shall  be  weighed  with  their  immediate  wrappings,  and  if 
imported  without  these  will  be  subject  to  a  surcharge  of  10  per  cent  on  their  respec- 
tive duties. 

2.  That  with  all  articles  paying  custom  duty  according  to  their  weight  are 
included  paper,  boxes  and  wrappings,  also  bales,  when  they  arrive  as  such. 

3.  That  as  the  parts  and  accessories  and  spare  parts  for  motor  cars  pay  duty 
according  to  their  weight,  when  they  are  imported  alone,  they  are  subject  to  the 
surtax  of  10  per  cent. 


Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Christiania,  writing  under 
date  November  17,  1922,  states  that  the  demand  for  dry  mechanical  pulp  is  brisk, 
for  what  is  still  left  for  prompt  shipment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  market  for  moist 
mechanical  is  rather  quiet  with  only  few  inquiries;  prices  are  weak. 

There  are  many  buyers  of  chemical  pulp.  Very  little  bleached  sulphite  is  left 
for  immediate  sale,  and  quotations  are  therefore  firm.  Sulphate  is  in  good  demand, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  all  of  the  Scandinavian  mills  have  sold  what  they  are 
able  to  deliver  both  during  the  remaining  part  of  this  year  and  also  large  quantities 
for  delivery  during  the  first  months  of  1923. 

As  to  the  paper  market,  there  is  a  good  demand  for  kraft  paper.  Prices  are 
still  low,  but  have  risen  somewhat  lately.  For  newsprint  there  are  many  inquiries 
and  sales  are  satisfactory. 


New  Argentine  Customs  Regulations 
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MAILS  TO   WEST  INDIES,   CENTRAL  AND   SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Pos1  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
'aitors  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

I.ri tors  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New 
York,  unless  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  balance  of  the  month  of  December: — 


F  ov 

V  Id 

D6C6VYlb6T 

York.  .  . . 

.  .7,  9,  21,  23. 

York.  .  .  . 

.  .6,  7,  16,  23. 

.  .  1,  15,  29. 

York.  .  .  . 

.  .7,  9,  21,  23. 

York.  .  . . 

.  .2,  9,  13,  21  30. 

York.  .  .  . 

..2,  7,  14,  28,  30.    Every  Wed- 

nesday and  Saturday. 

York .... 

..5,  9,  15,  16,  22,  23. 

Brazil,  South  

.  .7,  9,  16,  22,  23. 

York.  .  . . 

.  .5,  6,  7,  9,  19,  21,  23,  27. 

York .... 

.  .5,    7,   14,   15,   23,   28,   29,  30. 

Every     Wednesday  and 

Saturday. 

York     ,  . 

.  .Every  Saturday. 

York. .  . . 

.  .7,  9,  14,  16,  21,  23,  28,  30. 

York .... 

.  .6,  7,  9,  20,  21,  30. 

York .... 

.  .5,  6,  7,  9,  19  21  23,  27. 

York .... 

.  .5,  6,  7,  9,  19,  21,  23,  27. 

Haiti  

York.  .  .  . 

..5,  7,  14,  15,  20,  23,  28,  29. 

York. .  .  . 

..5,  15,  16,  22,  29,  30.  Every 

Wednesday. 

York.  .  . . 

.  .7,  9,  21,  23. 

York .... 

,  .Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

day. 

Panama  and  Canal 

York.  .  .  . 

.  .Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

day. 

York .... 

..7,  16,  23. 

York .  .  ,  , 

.  .Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

day. 

York.  .  .  . 

.  .Every  Saturday. 

York,  . 

Every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 

day. 

York.  .  . . 

.  .7,  9,  21,  23. 

York.  .  .  . 

.  .5,  6,  7,  19,  21,  27. 

Turk's    Island  and 

Dominican 

Re- 

York.  .  .  . 

.  .6,  9,  20,  30. 

York .... 

.  .6,  7,  16,  23. 

York .... 

.  .7.  9.  14.  16.  21.  23,  28,  30. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPARATION  DYESTTJFFS 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  announces  that  in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  the  dyestuffs  which  are  being  obtained  from  Germany  as  reparation  a  list  of  the 
products  comprised  in  the  stocks  now  available  has  been  prepared  and  may  be  obtained 
by  all  firms  interested  on  application  to  the  British  Dyestuffs  Corporation,  Limited, 
Reparation  Department,  70  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 

The  corporation  will  also  be  prepared  to  supply  on  application  any  further 
particulars,  together  with  samples,  etc.,  of  the  products  available. 
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FOREIGN   EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE    WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  5,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  December  5.  Those  for  the  week  ending  November  28  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


JNOV.  6o, 

Dec.  5, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.5200 

$4.5487 

,   .  Fr. 

1  • 

.193 

.0699 

.0699 

Italy  

1  • 

.193 

.0478 

.0490 

.Florin 

1 . 

.402 

.3959 

.3983 

1. 

.193 

.0645 

.0646 

. .  Pes. 

1  • 

.193 

.1542 

.1551 

1  • 

1.08 

.0462 

.0450 

1.. 

.193 

.1864 

.1895 

1  • 

.238 

.0001%6 

.0001%6 

.  .Dr. 

1  • 

.193 

.0150 

.0130 

1  • 

.268 

.1853 

.1865 

1  • 

.268 

.2697 

.2702 

1  • 

.268 

.2045 

.2049 

1  • 

.498 

.4860 

.4868 

,  .  .R. 

1  • 

2  s. 

.3037 

.3037 

.. 

$1 .00 

1.0001 

1.0000 

..  ..$ 

.498 

.  4893 

.4875 

. .  Pes. 

.424 

.3700 

.3762 

.324 

.1262 

.1187 

.198 

. ;  . .  £ 

4.86 

4.4362 

4.5512 

.. 

1. 

..  ..* 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.. 

1. 

•     1.  9 411/ie-.  94i%6 

.93|-.930/16 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

.. 

1. 

Shanghai,  China. 

. .  Tael 

.708 

.7181 

.7262 

Batavia,  Java  .  .Guilder 

.402 

.3875 

.3900 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

.. 

1. 

.567 

.5300 

.5350 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Bivers 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

783.  Rolled  oats. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations 
c.i.f.  Scandinavian  port,  terms  and  all  possible  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  rolled  oats. 

784-785.  Rolled  oats. — Two  Copenhagen  concerns  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  rolled  oats. 
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786.  Rolled  oats. — A  large  Danish  firm  interested  in  rolled  oats  would  be  glad 
to  bear  from  Canadian  exporters,  either  with  a  view  to  sole  agency  or  buying  for 
own  account. 

7s 7.  Oats  and  barley. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Antwerp  are  desirous  of  receiving 
quotations  on  oats  and  barley. 

7^s.  Cereal  foods. — Danish  importers  would  like  to  receive  prices,  terms  and 
all  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  cereal  foods. 

789.  Wheat,  flour  and  foodstuffs. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  brokers  and  com- 
mission agents  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  wheat,  flour 
and  foodstuffs. 

790.  Flour. — A  Danish  firm  of  commission  agents  are  desirous  of  hearing  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour  with  a  view  to  representation. 

791.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Sweden  would  be  pleased  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat.    Prices,  terms  and  particulars  are  requested. 

792.  Wheat  flour. — A  large  Copenhagen  concern  is  interested  in  the  importation 
of  wheat  flour.    Prices,  terms,  etc.,  are  requested. 

798.  Maize  corn. — A  Swedish  firm  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  maize  corn.    Prices,  terms,  etc.,  are  requested. 

794.  Split  peas. — A  Copenhagen  importer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  split  peas  in  bags  of  50  or  100  kilos. 

795.  Foodstuffs,  etc. — A  firm  in  Brussels  wish  to  receive  offers  of  breadstuffs, 
oilcakes,  chemical  fertilizers  and  food  products. 

796.  Linseed  oilcakes. — A  concern  in  Malmo  would  like  to  receive  offers  of 
linseed  oilcakes. 

T97.  Seed. — A  Danish  commission  agent  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  alsike  and  red  clover  seed  with  a  view  to  agency. 

798.  Granulated  sugar. — A  Danish  import  concern  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  sugar  refineries  prepared  to  sell  in  lots  of  from  500  to  1,000  bags,  cash 
against  documents,  Scandinavian  port.  Quotations  should  be  sent  c.i.f.  Scandi- 
navian port. 

799.  Maple  sugar. — A  firm  in  London  wish  to  purchase  supplies  of  maple  sugar 
from  Canadian  producers  and  shippers. 

800.  Lard. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  commission  agents  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  for  the  sale  of  lard  in  Denmark. 

801.  Apples. — A  Danish  firm  desire  to  purchase  apples  in  barrels  and  boxes. 
Exporters  should  submit  offers. 

802.  Apples,  dried  and  evaporated. — A  Danish  concern  desirous  of  importing 
dried  and  evaporated  apples  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations,  terms  and  all 
possible  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters. 

803.  Dried  apples. — A  Copenhagen  firm  desire  to  import  dried  apples  in  boxes 
of  56  pounds,  prime  evaporated  in  "choice,"  "  extra  choice,"  and  "  fancy  "  grades. 

804.  Canned  fruits. — Packers  of  canned  frui;ts  should  give  prices,  etc.,  to 
large  Danish  concern  interested  in  the  importation  of  canned  fruits. 

805.  Canned  salmon. — Canadian  canners  of  salmon  should  communicate  with 
a  Danish  firm  importing  salmon  in  -J  and  1  pound  high  tins, 

806.  Canned  salmon. — A  Danish  concern  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

807.  Canned  salmon  and  lobster. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  are  interested  in  the 
importation  of  canned  salmon  and  lobster.    Offers  are  therefore  invited. 

808.  Canned  lobster. — Danish  importers  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  lobster. 

809.  Canned  lobster. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  a  Copenhagen  firm,  giving  prices,  terms  and  particulars. 

810.  Lobster. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  will  import  canned  lobster  in  J,  £  and 
1  pound  tins  (flat),  96  and  48  to  the  case. 
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811.  Canned  fish. — A  Copenhagen  concern  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
canned  fish. 

812.  Beef. — A  Copenhagen  concern  buys  salted  beef  in  barrels  of  120  pounds, 
and  dried  cured  shoulders  in  barrels  of  280  pounds. 

Miscellaneous 

813.  Tanning  materials. — A  Danish  firm  of  importers  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  tanning  materials.    Prices,  terms,  etc.,  are  requested. 

814.  Galvanized  sheets. — A  Copenhagen  concern  would  be  glad  to  receive  quota- 
tions, terms  and  fullest  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized 
sheets. 

815.  Zinc  residues. — A  London  firm  wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  galvanized  steel  sheets,  etc.,  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  their  zinc 
residues. 

816.  Agricultural  requisites. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent,  having  a  good 
connection  with  the  farming  community,  would  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  firms 
exporting  lines  suitable  for  sale  to  agriculturists. 

817.  Timber,  etc. — A  well-known  and  responsible  manufacturers'  representative 
in  Lima,  Peru,  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  timber,  railway 
ties,  steel  bars  and  plates,  cement,  and  wheat,  with  a  view  to  sole  representation  in 
the  Republic  of  Peru.  Is  also  in  a  position  to  export  raw  cotton  and  sugar.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.    Correspondence  in  English. 

818.  Wrought  iron  tubes. — A  Danish  firm  of  importers  invite  lowest  offers 
c.i.f.  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Stockholm,  Gothenburg  and  Helsingfors,  for  500  tons 
wrought  iron  gas  and  steam  tubes. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  PROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Furness  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  21; 
Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  6. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  12;  Cana- 
dian Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  20;  Montclare,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  22;  Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  15;  Cana- 
dian Voy'ageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  20;  Methven,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  30. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  AntES. — Hellenes,  Houston 
Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  16;  Hoerda, 
I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  30. 

To  London  and  Rotterdam. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  20. 
To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Avonmoutii  and  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Dec.  30. 

To  Hull. — Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  14;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  27; 
Comixo,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  9. 

To  London. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  13. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  14. 

To  Levant  and  Black  Sea  Service. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  December. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trekieve,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  20. 
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To  BELFAST  and  Dublin. — JRathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  25;  Ramore  Head, 
Head  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  ROTTERDAM  and  Hamburg. — Diinaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20;  Lord  London- 
derry, Head  Line,  Jan.  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  QUEENSTOWN  and  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Dec.  11;   Ansonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Dec.  16;  Andania,  Cunard- 
Aiu'hor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  13. 

To  GLASGOW. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
0o.'s  ships,  Dec.  22,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford 
&  Black,  Dec.  20. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan. 

29. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  23. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  16. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  16. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  23. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  26 ;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  14. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  21. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dec.  21. 

Pacific  Coastal  Service. — Canadian  Rover,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  leaves  Vancouver  Dec.  13 ;  leaves  Ocean  Falls  Dec.  23. 

To  Australasia. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  20. 

To  the  Orient. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  10. 
To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Line,  Dec.  23. 
To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Nictheroy,  North  Pacific   Coast  Line,  end 
December. 

To  London. — Chancellor,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Dec.  10;  Eemdyh,  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line,  middle  December. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  20. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Leith. — Saint  Joseph,  Cie.  Gie.  Transatlantique 
(French  Line),  Dec.  27,  Jan.  1. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne. — WaiJcwa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  5. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Btadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (far  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

Q.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Coble  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 

Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana~ 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— 
Oaixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barr6.  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Porsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B,  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums, 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  has  begun  his 
business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion.    The  following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Montreal  December  6  to  December  27. 

Brockville  December  28  and  29. 

Belleville  December  30. 

Peterborough  January  2,  1923,  and  January  3. 

Toronto    (including    Oshawa,  Weston 

and  Newmarket)  January  4  to  January  22. 

Hamilton  (including  Dundas)  January  23  to  27. 

St.  Catharines  (including  Thorold) ...  January  29  and  30. 

Niagara  Falls  January  31. 

Brantford  February  1  and  5. 

Guelph  February  6. 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo  February  7  and  8. 

Gait  (including  Preston)  February  9  and  10. 

London    (including  St.   Thomas)..    ..February  12  to  February  14. 

Windsor  February  15  to  February  19. 

Chatham  February  20. 

Ingersoll  February  21. 

Woodstock  February  22. 

Owen  Sound  February  26. 

Toronto  February  28. 

Orillia.  .  -  March  1. 

Winnipeg  March  5  to  March  7. 

Vancouver   ..March  10  to  March  16. 

Pembroke  March  21  and  22. 

Renfrew   ..March  23. 

Ottawa  March  26. 

Smiths  Falls  March  28. 

Montreal  March  30  and  31. 

Quebec  April  1. 


Firms  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Egan,  or  to  interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  him,  care  of  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  these 
cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  that  city.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary, 
requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 

The  itinerary  for  Mr.  Egan's  tour  in  the  Maritime  provinces  will  not  be 
announced  until  after  his  return  to  Ottawa  on  March  26. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  P.  W.  WARD'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  has  reached 
Vancouver,  and  is  at  present  interviewing  firms  in  British  Columbia  interested  in 
the  markets  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Ward  will  arrive  in  Ottawa 
before  Christmas,  when  he  will  be  available  for  interviews  by  firms  in  Eastern 
Canada.  Canadian  firms  who  are  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  Mr. 
Ward,  or  of  interviewing  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements 
may  be  made. 
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EXTENSION  COURSES  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

\  the  request  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  and  in  co- 
rporation with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  University  of  Toronto  and  McGill  University  have  very 
kindly  agreed  to  arrange  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  providing  sufficient 
support  be  forthcoming.  It  is  proposed  that  these  courses  shall  commence  at  Toronto 
on  January  15,  and  at  McGill  on  January  29,  and  shall  continue  over  a  period  of 
two  weeks. 

The  courses  at  each  of  the  Universities  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussion  periods, 
and  practical  demonstrations.  The  lectures  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  Faculties 
of  the  respective  Universities,  by  bankers  and  business  men,  and  by  officers  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  It  is  hoped  to  issue  full  particulars  within  the 
next  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  purpose  in  organizing  those  courses  is  to  enable  ambitious  young  men  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  fit  themselves  for  the  position  of  export 
managers.  As  an  export  manager  possessing  not  only  a  practical  but  also  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  export  trade  can  be  invaluable  to  manu- 
facturers, it  is  hoped  the  latter  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  this 
course  presents. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  science  of  export  trade  can  be  learnt  in  two  weeks, 
but  nevertheless,  in  that  period  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  can  be  acquired, 
and  the  students  stimulated  to  further  study  and  investigation. 

Prospectuses  issued  bv  the  Universities  have  been  sent  out  to  all  firms  listed 
on  the  Canadian  Exporters'  "Directory  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  and 
to  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the  country.  Further 
copies  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 

THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  PAPER  IMPORTS  OF  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  November  23,  1922. — Italy's  annual  production  of  various  kinds  of  paper 
averages  about  275,000  tons  a  year.  This  paper  is  manufactured  largely  throughout 
the  north  of  Italy  around  Turin  and  Milan,  although  quite  a  number  of  smaller 
mills  are  found  near  Florence,  Kome,  Naples  and  Venice.  Altogether  there  are  95 
plants,  operating  about  210  cylindrical  and  continuous  machines,  grouped  into  the 
Italian  Paper  Association.  Italy  with  at  least  35  more  paper  mills  than  Canada 
produces  only  about  one-eighth  as  much,  while  the  capital  invested  in  the  paper 
industry  (about  20,000,000  dollars  at  present  exchange)  amounts  to  approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  Canadian  invested  capital.  Paper  factory  employees  total  some 
20,000  in  Italy  as  over  against  some  23,000  in  Canada.  For  15  pounds  of  paper  pro- 
duced per  head  of  population  in  Italy,  Canada  produces  over  500  pounds. 

It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  of  the  275,000  tons  of  paper  manufactured  annu- 
ally in  Italy,  a  large  percentage  of  this  production — in  some  years  as  high  as  50  per 
cent — consists  of  paper  made  from  straw  and  cheap  cardboard.  Hence  although  the 
finer  kinds  of  paper  are  manufactured  in  Italy,  the  country  has  to  depend  on  imports 
for  a  part  of  its  requirements  especially  in  newsprint,  in  printing  and  writing  paper, 
and  cardboards.  It  is  these  lines  which  largely  make  up  the  Italian  paper  imports, 
and  which  average  something  more  than  25,000  tons  a  year.  As  Italy  also  exports 
on  the  average  about  12,000  tons  of  paper  annually — for  the  greater  part  made  up 
of  wrapping  paper  and  cigarette  paper — there  is  therefore  a  net  loss  in  her.  foreign 
paper  trade  of  about  13,0u0  tons  a  year.  Not  only  this,  but  as  the  paper  Italy  buys 
is  more  expensive  than  the  paper  she  sells,  the  trade  deficit  in  paper  is  actually 
enhanced. 
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THE  PAPER  TRADE  OP  1921 

The  table  which  follows  shows  specifically  the  Italian  imports  and  exports  of 
all  kinds  of  paper  for  the  year  1921,  and  the  totals  for  this  year  are  set  over  against 
the  totals  for  1920  and  1913:— 


Imports,  1921 

Exports,  1921 

..  ..Metric  tons  22,377 

Metric  tons  1,474 

1,333 

839 

.  .   . .  406 

110 

73 

..    ..  165 

52 

..    ..  147 

23 

....  56 

29 

..   ..  110 

1 

..    ..  193 

4,083 

..   ..  244 

37 

..  5,875 

525 

..    ..  405 

42 

1921  

..    ..  30,580 

1921. 

8,621 

1920  

..    ..  24,607 

1920. 

..  12,550 

1913  

.  .    .  .  22,624 

1913. 

..  13,773 

As  regards  the  white  paper  or  the  paper  coloured  in  the  pulp,  which  accounted 
for  about  76  per  cent  of  the  paper  imports  during  1921,  Italy  drew  her  supplies 
largely  from  Germany  (60  per  cent)  and  from  Austria  (24  per  cent).  Czecho- 
slovakia was  the  next  principal  country  of  origin,  and  was  followed  by  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Germany  in  pre-war  days — in  1913 
for  example — contributed  about  66  per  cent  of  these  supplies. 

The  second  most  important  item  in  Italian  paper  imports  during  1921  was 
cardboard,  which  accounted  for  '20  per  cent  of  the  incoming  trade.  Here  Austria 
to  the  extent  of  about  75  per  cent  was  the  largest  contributor,  with  smaller  quanti- 
ties derived  principally  from  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

The  coloured  papers  imported  were  largely  of  Austrian,  Czecho-Slovakian  and 
German  origin,  while  the  imports  of  wrapping  paper  were  also  principally  bought 
in  these  same  countries. 

To  sum  up  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  1921  importation  of  paper  into  Italy 
came  largely  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  or  say  80  per  cent  in  all, 
while  in  pre-war  days  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  England  were  the  principal 
sources  of  origin.  During  the  first  three  months  of  1922,  the  latest  Italian  trade 
statistics  available,  about  52  per  cent  of  Italy's  principal  paper  imports  were  made 
in  Germany,  about  22  per  cent  in  Austria,  13  per  cent  in  Switzerland,  11  per  cent 
in  Czecho-Slcvakia,  while  smaller  supplies  but  in  increasing  quantities  came  forward 
from  Sweden,  Belgium,  France  and  Great  Britain. 

PRESENT  COMPETITION  WARRANTS  CANADIAN  ATTENTION 

It  is  clear  then  to  the  reader  that  the  paper  trade  of  Italy,  so  far  as  foreign 
imports  are  concerned,  has  been  and  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  Central 
European  exporters.  From  studies  of  the  paper  market  just  concluded  by  the  writer, 
it  is  interesting  to  record,  however,  that  it  is  becoming  less  easy  to  make  the  neces- 
sary purchases  in  these  countries.  German  paper  prices,  for  example,  are  con- 
stantly rising,  and  if  a  year  ago  these  were  invariably  quoted  lower  than  the  native 
manufactured  paper,  this  to-day  is  not  always  the  case.  Since  1919  it  has  not  only 
been  a  question  for  foreign  producers  of  paper  of  competing  with  Italian  producers, 
but  even  more  especially  with  German  and  Austrian  prices  on  this  market.  These, 
however,  are  now  not  so  frightening  as  heretofore,  even  though  competition  may  be 
expected  to  continue  from  this  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Italy  has 
developed  her  paper  manufacturing  to  a  considerable  degree,  yet  she  is  not  self- 
contained  in  this  production,  and  even  what  she  does  produce  is  in  the  main  the 
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poorer  grades  of  paper.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  order  some  office 
stationery,  and  though  he  sought  diligently  for  the  grade  he  wanted,  it  was  not  to 
md  on  the  market.  Many  Italian  houses  would  no  doubt  use  better  writing 
paper  than  they  do  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price.  What  is  an  added 
consideration,  Italians  might  be  educated  to  the  use  of  better  office  stationery. 
Italy  indeed  must  not  be  considered  like  the  Levant  as  a  "trashy"  market.  Even 
though  the  inferior  article  sells,  it  often  owes  its  persistence  in  this  country  to  the 
lack  of  something  better.  The  best-made  foreign  typewriters  are  used  in  all  impor- 
tant offices;  why  not  then  better  office  paper  and  better  paper  generally? 

Cn  view  of  the  quality  of  paper  manufactured  in  Italy,  in  view  of  the  slightly 
less  palpable  German  and  Austrian  competition  perceptible  at  present,  and  in  view 
fad  that  at  least  25,000  tons  of  paper  has  to  be  imported  into  Italy  annually, 
the  writer  would  urge  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  to  consider  carefully  the 
opportunities  both  actual  and  potential  of  this  market. 

In  the  following  notes  the  writer  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  specifications 
for  the  principal  kinds  of  paper  used  in  this  market  and  the  corresponding  prices. 
The  quotations  unless  otherwise  seated  represent  the  present  cost  of  papers  at  the 
Italian  frontier,  or  i.e.,  without  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  For  purposes  of 
convenience  a  lira  may  be  calculated  as  equalling  herein  five  Canadian  cents.  A 
quintal  equals  one-tenth  of  a  metric  ton  or  about  220  pounds. 

NEWSPRINT 

The  Italian  newspaper  is  quite  different  from  the  morning  or  evening  papers 
we  buy  at  home.  It  generally  now  consists  of  four  or  six  pages,  and  never  runs 
into  our  eighteen  or  twenty-four-page  editions.  The  reason  is  principally  due  to  the 
facts:  (1)  that  newspaper  advertising  is  not  developed  to  any  extent;  (2)  that  sport- 
ing news  is  confined  to  brief  paragraphs;  (3)  that  there  is  no  editorial  page  and 
special  women's  and  children's  sections;  and  (4)  that  foreign  news  items  are  not 
developed  and  amplified  as  in  Canada.  A  two-page  dry  goods  store  advertisement 
for  example  never  appears  in  an  Italian  newspaper;  a  football  match  between  Milan 
and  Genoa  would  be  described  in  a  few  short  literary  sentences.  An  editorial  on 
"How  to  Clean  up  Back  Yards"  or  a  children's  bedtime  story  and  such  similar 
attractive  features  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  Italian  press.  Nor  do  the  papers 
publish  lengthy  columns  on  Chinese  revolutions  or  iSouth  African  politics.  The 
Italian  press,  moreover,  is  non-sensational.  The  writer  saw  more  printer's  ink  used 
in  forming  big  characters  in  a  leading  Canadian  daily  describing  the  Fascisti  move- 
ment at  the  end  of  October  than  he  saw  in  half  a  dozen  Italian  newspapers.  The 
result  is  therefore  that  the  newspaper  in  Italy  does  not  contain  the  volume  of  read- 
ing material  that  the  daily  journal  does  in  Canada.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Italian 
pays  what  to  him  represents  four  cents  for  four  or  six  pages,  whereas  we  generally 
pay  half  as  much  for  four  or  six  times  as  much  reading  matter.  Newspapers  again 
do  not  command  the  large  circulation  which  they  do  in  Canada.  The  leading 
Italian  paper  read  everywhere  throughout  the  peninsula  is  the  Corriere  delta  Sera, 
of  Milan,  and  yet  this  paper  in  a  city  of  300,000,  and  in  a  country  of  40  millions, 
only  runs  off  600,000  copies  between  its  morning  and  evening  editions.  The  result 
is  therefore  that  though  there  are  many  newspapers  in  Italy — Milan  itself  has  eight 
dailies — yet  the  consumption  of  newsprint  is  not  per  capita  large. 

The  typical  Italian  newspaper  when  made  up  of  four  pages  consists  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  (84/85  cm.  wide)  folded  in  the  middle,  and  thus  giving  four  printed  pages 
42  cm.  wide.  When  a  six-page  paper  is  issued  another  sheet  42  cm.  is  inserted  at 
the  fold  with  glue.    The  length  of  the  typical  newspaper  is  59/60  cm. 

Newsprint  accordingly  to  be  acceptable  for  this  market  should  come  in  rolls  of 
84/85  cm.  or  126/127  cm.  wide.  When  the  rolls  are  126/127  cm.  wide,  the  six-page 
newspaper  by  one  cutting  is  at  once  formed,  i.e.  a  sheet  of  42  cm.  is  cut  off  leaving 
a  sheet  of  84  cm.,  which  is  folded  into  two  pages.    The  proper  weight  of  newsprint 
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for  this  market  ranges  from  40-50  grammes  per  square  metre.  Prices  prevailing  on 
the  Milan  market  are  190-210  lire  per  quintal.  Newsprint  at  present  is  either 
obtained  locally  or  else  imported,  principally  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

WRITING,  PRINTING  AND  BOOK  PAPER,  ETC. 

Naturally  the  range  of  uses  to  which  such  papers  are  put  in  Italy  is  extensive, 
but  among  the  principal  may  be  mentioned  office  paper  for  correspondence,  paper  for 
reviews  and  books,  paper  for  official  documents  and  accountants,  and  paper  for  letter 
copy  books.  The  usual  dimensions  of  what  are  called  here  the  "  commercial "  papers 
are  45  by  58  cm.,  46  by  59  cm.,  58  by  90  cm.,  and  59  by  92  cm.,  such  papers  running 
in  weight  from  60  to  110/115  grammes  per  square  metre.  Ordinarily  the  correspond- 
ence paper  used  by  Italian  business  houses  is  very  light  in  weight,  and  a  65-gramme 
paper  is  considered  a  really  heavy  office  paper  in  Italy.  Italian  firms  use  the  lighter 
papers  to  a  very  large  extent  because  of  the  high  internal  postage  rates.  A  single- 
paged  letter,  for  example,  sent  from  Milan  to  any  other  Italian  city  pays  40  centimes 
or  what  represents  to  the  Italian  8  Canadian  cents.  If  the  letter  weighs  over  15 
grammes,  immediately  the  postal  tariff  is  doubled.  An  ordinary  four-page  com- 
mercial letter  is  almost  sure  to  pay  a  double  rate. 

The  heavier  papers  which  may  even  reach  the  average  maximum  weight  of  115 
grammes  per  square  metre  are  mostly  used  for  books  and  reviews,  and  the  usual 
dimensions  for  such  papers  are  59  by  92  cm.  Long  sheets  for  documents  used  by 
notaries  and  other  officials  and  book-keeping  and  ledger  paper  come  in  larger  dimen- 
sions and  range  as  follows:  64  by  88  cm.,  70  by  100  cm.,  and  76  by  105  cm.  The 
weights  here  are  also  usually  over  the  lighter  papers  used  for  correspondence  or  i.e. 
from  65  grammes  per  square  metre. 

Another  type  of  paper  used  widely  in  Italy  is  letter  copybook  paper.  Every 
business  firm  in  Italy  is  obliged  by  law  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  all  letters  despatched, 
and  hence  the  total  requirements  of  the  country  are  not  meagre..  These  sheets  are 
generally  supplied  importers  or  wholesalers  in  46  by  59  cm.  dimensions.  One  sheet 
thus  forms  two  copybook  pages.  Naturally  these  sheets  are  very  light  and  thin 
and  run  from  18  to  24  grammes  per  square  metre. 

Coated  papers  for  magazines,  illustrations,  and  books,  etc.,  are  generally  made 
up  for  this  market  in  quadruple  sheets  measuring  59  by  92  cm.  This  paper  weighs 
from  80  to  150  grammes  per  square  metre. 

For  the  various  kinds  of  paper  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  present 
quotations  are  about  360-380  lire  per  quintal  Italian  frontier  for  the  more  common 
grades,  while  the  finer  and  heavier  varieties  range  from  480-520  lire.  Copybook 
papers  cost  550-670  lire  per  quintal. 

WRAPPING  PAPER 

For  a  modern  nation  like  Italy  wrapping  paper  is  not  used  to  nearly  the  extent 
one  would  expect.  Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  food  products  trade.  When  the  maid 
or  the  housewife  goes  out  of  a  morning  to  do  the  day's  shopping — and  Italians  only 
buy  as  a  rule  one  day's  provisions  at  one  time — she  generally  takes  with  her  a  market 
basket,  and  into  this  are  put  vegetables,  meat,  eggs,  bread,  etc.  If  vegetables  are 
wrapped  up  at  all,  they  are  generally  put  into  an  old  newspaper.  Meat  is  generally 
rolled  in  a  rough  kraft  with  the  ends  of  the  package  left  open.  Eggs  are  either 
taken  home  in  bulk  or  else  wrapped  up  in  a  flimsy  journal  or  paper.  Bread  is  hardly 
ever  covered  but  put  into  the  basket  with  the  rest  of  the  purchases. 

Many  an  Italian  in  quest  of  coarse  salt,  for  example,  at  the  tobacco  shops  where 
it  is  sold,  has  often  had  to  go  away  empty  handed  because  he  has  forgotten  to  take 
a  newspaper  with  him  to  do  up  the  salt.  In  some  of  the  best  grocery  stores  paper 
bags  are  used,  but  they  are  given  away  sparingly  and  generally  are  printed  with 
some  advertisement.  In  short,  in  these  trades,  where  so  much  wrapping  paper  is 
used  in  Canada,  very  little  is  employed  in  Italy.    The  reason  given  the  writer  by 
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several  Italians  is  that  the  shop-keeper  knows  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  parcel  up 
goods  carefully  and  neatly  as  the  ordinary  client  would  think  he  was  paying  just  a 
little  l  it  more  for  the  wrapper,  which  he  would  not  want  to  do.  The  result  is  there- 
fore that  there  is  not  the  expected  demand  in  this  market  of  almost  40,000,000  of 
people  for  wrapping  paper.  Of  course  there  are  considerable  quantities  used  every 
year  throughout  the  country,  and  Italy  herself  not  only  supplies  a  large  part  of  the 
trade  but  even  exports  wrapping  paper  herself.  The  felt  hat  industry,  for  example, 
O&e  of  the  best  developed  manufactures  in  Italy,  uses  a  very  appreciable  amount  of 
tissue  paper.  Or  again  wrapping  paper  is  also  required  in  preparing  Italian  textiles 
for  export.  The  greatest  need,  however,  limited  though  the  national  market  is,  is 
for  the  internal  trade  of  the  country. 

The  wrapping  paper  required  locally  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
categories : — 

(1)  Containing  a  large  amount  of  wood. — This  type  weighs  from  40-160  grammes 
per  square  metre  and  costs  165-175  lire  per  quintal  c.i.f.  Italian  frontier.  This  is 
the  most  ordinary  type  of  wrapping  paper. 

(2)  Containing  little  wood. — This  type  weighs  from  18/19-160  grammes  per 
Bquare  metre  and  is  quoted  175-190  lire  per  quintal  c.i.f.  Italian  frontier.  This  price 
is  for  the  naturally  coloured  paper.  If  pale  tinges  are  desired,  an  additional  10-30 
lire  per  quintal  is  asked  for,  and  if  vivid  colours  are  demanded  the  price  is  raised 
30-50  lire  per  quintal. 

(3)  Unbleached  pure  cellulose,  woodfree. — This  type  of  wrapping  paper  weighs 
from  18/19-160  grammes  per  square  metre  and  runs  from  250-380  lire  per  quintal 
according  to  weights  and  fineness.  The  thin  white  wrapping  paper  used  in  the  hat 
industry  weighs  18/19  grammes  per  square  metre  and  costs  about  380  lire  per  quintal 
c.i.f.  Italian  frontier.  This  wrapping  paper  comes  principally  in  white,  although 
tinted  shades  are  also  to  some  extent  used. 

(4)  Oiled  Paper  and  Tissue  Papers. — The  oiled  papers,  called  "  pergamyn,"  used 
to  some  appreciable  extent  by  the  delicatessen  shops  for  cold  meats,  butter,  etc.,  and 
in  the  best  cake  and  candy  shops  for  wrapping  sweets,  weigh  from  40  grammes  up 
per  square  metre  and  costs  346-426  lire  c.i.f.  Italy.  Tissue  papers  of  various  colours, 
18/19  grammes  per  square  metre  in  weight,  cost  550-670  lire  per  quintal. 

Wrapping  paper  comes  almost  exclusively  either  in  sheets  of  100  by  150  cm.  or 
else  in  rolls  100  cm.  wide. 

ORDINARY  CARDBOARD 

Ordinary  cardboard  comes  in  sheets  of  70  by  100  cm.,  and  in  the  various  weights 
common  to  the  cardboard  trade  or  i.e.,  up  to  40  sheets  per  50  kilos.  Austria  more 
recently  has  practically  controlled  this  import  trade.  Prices  range  from  140-170  lire 
per  quintal  c.i.f.  Italy. 

FINE  CARDBOARDS  AND  BRISTOLS 

Cardboards  sized  and  unsized  for  postcards,  visiting  cards  and  designing  work, 
are  also  an  important  item  of  Italy's  paper  trade.  These  come  in  weights  of  180- 
260  grammes  per  square  metre  and  in  sheets  70  by  100  cm.  Prices  now  range  from 
350  lire  to  500  lire  per  quintal  c.i.f.  Italy. 

Visiting  cards  in  Italy  are  oftentimes  an  inferior  grade  of  cardboard  and  gener- 
ally from  a  half  to  one  inch  both  wider  and  longer  than  our  common  visiting  and 
professional  cards  at  home.  The  inscription  is  almost  invariably  printed.  It  is  very 
uncommon  to  see  a  fine  visiting  card  in  this  country. 

According  to  one  large  paper  importer  in  Italy,  there  is  an  excellent  market  in 
this  country  for  a  cardboard  suitable  for  designing  artistic  postcards  and  pictures, 
etc.  This  should  be  what  is  known  here  as  a  "  cartone  accopiato,"  or  i.e.,  a  double 
cardboard.    By  using  such  cards,  inks  and  colours  do  not  show  through  on  the  under- 
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side.  This  postcard  and  card-designing  trade  of  Italy  occupies  a  large  number  of 
younger  artists,  who  not  only  publish  replicas  of  some  of  Italy's  famous  art  treasures 
but  who  draw  religious  subjects  and  even  the  more  modern  Harrison  Fisher  types 
of  cards  and  pictures. 

OTHER  TYPES  OF  PAPER 

There  is  also  a  certain  foreign  demand  in  Italy  for  parchment  paper,  blotting 
paper,  book-cover  paper,  send  and  emery  paper,  imitation  leather  paper,  photographic 
paper  and  hygienic  paper.  The  blotting  paper  found  in  this  market  is  not  always 
satisfactory.  It  is  oftentimes  too  thin  and  does  not  absorb  the  ink  sufficiently.  Toilet 
paper,  either  in  rolls  or  sheets,  is  generally  of  a  very  ordinary  quality. 

SUBMARINE  CABLE  PAPER 

The  writer's  attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the  potential  demand  for  sub- 
marine cable  paper.  Negotiations  are  now  afoot  for  the  laying  of  a  direct  cable 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States  via  the  Azores,  while  another  cable  is,  it  is 
expected,  shortly  to  be  laid  between  Italy  and  Spain.  Italian  paper  merchants  are 
therefore  anticipating  the  demand  and  seeking  the  best  sources  for  possible  supplies. 
One  large  importing  firm  has  been  trying  out  German  cable  paper,  but  the  quality 
was  far  from  what  was  desired.  English  producers  were  then  approached,  but  their 
prices  have  been  found  too  high.  What  is  wanted  is  a  strong  wrapping  paper,  con- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  pure  manila  for  resistance  purposes  which  can  be  woimd 
around  the  submarine  cable.  In  case  these  transatlantic  and  transmediterranean 
cables  are  laid,  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  manufacturer  who  can  turn 
out  the  most  suitable  paper  at  the  most  attractive  price. 

WALLPAPER 

The  Italian  wallpaper  trade  was  treated  in  a  special  report  published  in  No.  963 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (July  15,  1922). 

PAPER  IMPORTS  for  1913,  1920,  1921 

Enough  has  been  written,  the  writer  ventures  to  hope,  to  show  the  more  general 
requirements  of  the  Italian  paper  market.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  however, 
the  principal  paper  imports  of  Italy  for  the  years  1913,  1920  and  1921  are  appended 
hereunder.  From  these  statistics  it  is  possible  to  see  the  fluctuations  in  the  paper 
trade  during  the  last  pre-war  year,  and  during  the  last  two  calendar  years. 
White  Paper  or  Coloured  in  the  Pulp — 


1921 

1920 

1913 

Unruled  

22.377 

9,734 

3,561 

Ruled  

146 

50 

50 

Envelopes  

406 

90 

90 

Total  

22,929 

9,874 

3,701 

Coloured,  Silvered,  Gilded  or  Painted  Paper — 


1921 

1920 

1913 

Metric  tons  

  456 

468 

560 

Wallpaper — 

1921 

1920 

1913 

Metric  tons  

  165 

505 

641 

Photographic  Paper — 

1921 

1920 

1913 

  147 

474 

182 

Parchment — 

1921 

1920 

1913 

83 

50 

Blotting  Paper — 

1921 

1920 

1913 

34 

49 

50591—2 
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ITALY'S  vwvai  IMPORTS  for  1913,  1920,  1921— Concluded 


Wrapping  Paper — 


1921 

1920 

1913 

Metric  tons  

  193 

312 

928 

I'-tnt'vy  anil  Sand  Papa' — 

1921 

1920 

1913 

156 

257 

Ordinary  Cardboard — 

1921 

1920 

1913 

  5,875 

12,197 

16,182 

fine  Cardboards — 

1921 

1920 

1913 

Metric  tons  

500 

152 

PACKING  PAPER 

Newsprint  and  wrapping  paper  in  rolls  are  generally  imported  with  a  heavy 
brown  or  yellowish  kraft  covering  the  whole,  being  protected  with  strong  wooden 
strips  which  form  a  sort  of  wooden  cage.  Some  sheet  paper,  especially  wrapping 
paper  in  sheets,  is  also  imported  in  wooden  cages,  although  the  finer  qualities  may 
not  infrequently  be  packed  in  wooden  boxes  lined  throughout  with  paper. 

CUSTOMARY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  customary  terms  of  payment  in  the  local  paper  trade  are  either  cash  on 
receipt  of  goods  or  else  thirty  days  after  delivery.  Commission  agents  work  this 
trade  on  about  a  5  per  cent  commission. 

TRADE  POINTERS  FROM  A  LARGE  PAPER  IMPORTER 

The  writer  has  received  a  most  interesting  letter,  full  of  practical  suggestions, 
from  a  large  Italian  paper  importer,  as  to  steps  to  be  taken  by  Canadian  firms  in 
getting  in  on  this  paper  trade  of  Italy.  Parts  of  this  communication  are  accordingly 
translated  hereunder : — 

"  Two  difficulties  seem  to  present  themselves  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  Canadian  paper:  (1)  the  low  value  of  Italian  funds  when  converted  into  Cana- 
dian currency;  and  (2)  the  costs  of  freight  rates  from  Canada  to  Italy.  Provided 
these  two  handicaps  can  be  successfully  met,  Italy  can  become  an  actual  buyer  of 
Canadian  paper. 

"  The  following  other  points  should  be  taken  into  consideration : — 
"  (1)  Prices  should  be  quoted  in  Italian  lire  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

"  (2)  Payment  should  be  allowed  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  goods.  German 
manufacturers  often  allow  a  two  months'  credit. 

"  (3)  Weights  and  measures  should  be  given  according  to  the  metric  system. 

"  (4)  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  should  mention  the  number  of  machines 
they  have  and  the  width  of  same,  so  that  the  Italian  importer  can  indicate  the 
different  papers  peculiar  to  this  market,  which  can  be  finished  on  the  different 
machines. 

"  (5)  Information  should  be  furnished  on  the  minimum  and  maximum  weights 
of  paper  capable  of  being  supplied  in  each  grade. 

"  (C)  Samples  of  the  Canadian  production  should  be  sent  forward  to  trusted 
and  qualified  importers,  who  in  turn  can  show  them  to  the  respective  clients. 

"  (7)  The  lowest  acceptable  prices  should  be  quoted." 

It  may  seem  to  some  Canadian  exporters  that  the  terms  demanded  are  too 
severe,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  the  extra  bother  and  "go  the  extra 
mile"  in  order  to  get  in  on  this  trade.  If,  however,  Canadian  producers  wish  to 
push  out  their  export  frontiers  in  this  country,  they  would  do  well  to  follow  at  least 
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in  the  main  the  counsel  given  in  the  immediately  preceding  paragraphs.  Provided 
the  manufacturer  fixes  the  Italian  lire  on  the  basis  of  20  or  21  to  the  Canadian 
dollar,  for  example,  why  should  it  be  too  difficult  to  quote  in  Italian  lire?  A  stipu- 
lation could  always  be  inserted  in  price  quotations  which  would  allow  for  upward 
or  downward  fluctuation  in  the  exchange.  With  steamship  offices,  forwarding 
agents,  and  freight  brokers  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  why  cannot  ocean  freights  be 
determined  from  New  York  to  Genoa  and  c.i.f.  prices  quoted?  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  direct  steamship  line  now  operating  between  Canada  and  Italy.  Why  again 
cannot  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  Dominion — so  annoying  to  the  Italian 
— be  converted  into  the  metric  system  by  an  office  clerk  and  at  least  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  desired  and  intelligible  system  be  used  as  a  basis  for  quotation?  Con- 
version tables  are  accessible  at  any  large  book  store.  Why  cannot  payment  be 
arranged  on  receipt  of  goods  or,  provided  an  agent  is  rated  first  class,  why  cannot 
thirty  days'  credit  be  allowed?  Eating  houses  and  banks  are  helpful  instruments  in 
this  connection.  In  short,  the  importer  will  not  turn  elsewhere  for  supplies,  and 
hence  to  Canada,  unless  he  is  granted  a  certain  amount  of  accommodation.  The 
nearer  Canadian  firms  come  to  the  desirable  accommodation,  the  more  likely  are 
the  export  boundaries  of  Canada  to  be  broadened  out.  Opportunities  these  days  in 
export  trade  to  Italy  need  to  be  increasingly  capitalized,  or  else  the  yielded  interest 
will  be  small.  Surely  more  painstaking  effort  to  oblige  the  importer  means  added 
invested  capital  in  Canadian  export  trade,  and  such  an  investment,  provided  the 
market  is  attractive,  earns  a  dividend  which  pays  well. 

ITALIAN  TARIFF  ON  PAPER 

For  purposes  of  reference  there  is  appended  hereto  the  Italian  customs  tariff 
on  the  principal  kinds  of  paper:  duties  are  payable  in  gold  lire.  The  present  rate 
of  conversion  is  stipulated  by  the  Italian  Government  at  460,  or  i.e.,  100  gold  lire 
equals  460  paper  lire. 

Gold  lire 


Paper — 

White  or  coloured  in  the  pulp — 

1.  Not  sized — 

(a)  In  rolls  for  newspapers  or  other  periodicals,  100  kilos   12.0 

[Proof  of  the  intended  use  of  paper  for  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  publications  and  the  effective  employment  for  this  purpose 
must  be  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  fixed  by  Ministry 
of  Finance.] 

(&)  Other  not  ruled,  100  kilos   18.75 

(c)  Ruled,  100  kilos   22.75 

(d)  Envelopes,  100  kilos   33.75 

2.  Sized  even  only  on  one  side,  transparent  or  opaque,  100  kilos   42.0 

Coloured,  silvered,  gilt,  painted  or  dry  stamped,  100  kilos   52.0 

Gummed  also  in  strips,  100  kilos   26.40 

Prepared  for  photography — 

1.  Not  sensitized,  100  kilos   97.50 

2.  Sensitized,  100  kilos   130.0 

[The  duty  of  paper  prepared  for  photography  sensitized,  is  levied 
without  deducting  the  weight  of  the  immediate  wrappings.] 

Wallpaper,  100  kilos   48.0 

Blotting  paper  and  filter  paper,  100  kilos   18.75 

Parchment  paper  (vegetable  parchment),  100  kilos   45.0 

Packing  paper,  not  white  or  dyed,  weighing  less  than  300  grammes  per  square  metre — 

1.  Of  yellow  straw,  natural,  glazed,  or  not,  100  kilos   ..  ..  4.50 

2.  Of  mechanical  wood-pulp,  steam  dried,  of  natural  brown  colour,  glazed  or  not 

on  both  sides,  weighing  per  square  metre — 

(a)  less  than  40  grammes,  100  kilos  ".   12.0 

(b)  40  grammes  or  more,  but  less  than  300  grammes,  100  kilos   7.50 

3.  Other  rough,  100  kilos   9.60 

Emery  paper,  100  kilos   12.0 

Glass  paper,  100  kilos  :   6.0 


Pasteboard — 

[Light  carboard  "cartoncini"  weighing  less  than  300  grammes  per  square  metre 
follows  the  classification  of  paper,  according  to  kind.  Exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  so-called  "Bristol"  board  made  of  various  layers  or  sheets,  joined 
together  with  glue,  which  is  classified  as  fine  cardboard  whatever  be  the 
weight  per  square  metre.] 
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Ordinary — 

1.  Not  coloured  or  glazed,  100  kilos   7.50 

2.  Dyed  in  the  pulp  not  glazed,  100  kilos   9.0 

I.  Glased,  100  kilos   18.0 

Fine — 

1.  Bleached  of  dyed  in  the  pulp — 

(a)  Not  sized,  100  kilos   30.0 

(b)  Sized  on  one  or  both  sides,  glazed  or  dull,  100  kilos   42.0 

'2.  Coloured,  silvered,  gilt  or  painted,  100  kilos   52.0 

Coated  with  emery,  100  kilos   15.0 

Coated  with  ^lass   7.50 

VuKanized,  100  kilos   65.00 

Impregnated  or  hardened  with  ciment  or  covered  with  sand,  100  kilos   6.0 


SUITABLE  AGENTS 

This  office  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  and 

exporters  provided  they  are  interested  in  this  market  and  to  recommend  suitable 

agents. 

SAMPLES  SENT  FORWARD 

Accompanying  this  report  are  samples  of  some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  papers 
used  in  [taly.  These  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa. 

HARDWARE  NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  December  1,  1922. — A  good  deal  of  hardware  from  the  United  States 
comes  into  this  area,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  careful  watching  there  are  some 
lines  in  which  the  sales  of  Canadian  hardware  might  be  increased.  Of  course,  trade 
is  at  its  dull  period,  but  in  some  lines  business  will  undoubtedly  look  up  next  year. 
The  main  point  to  remember  in  marketing  builders'  and  shelf  hardware  in  this  area 
is  that  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  local  taste.  In  no  line  of  products  does 
the  peculiar  local  taste  of  the  consumer  count  for  so  much  as  in  the  sale  of  hard- 
ware. This  fact  undoubtedly  makes  the  export  trade  in  hardware  a  difficult  one,  for 
the  exporter  must  be  well  up  in  the  various  prejudices  and  tastes  of  the  localities  to 
which  his  goods  are  being  shipped.  In  numberless  lines  of  hardware,  examples  of 
this  statement  will  be  recalled  by  those  shipping  overseas,  and  as  the  subject  is  large 
and  highly  specialized,  no  further  reference  will  be  made  to  it  here,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  various  products  under  consideration  are  concerned. 

Before  giving  a  few  short  notes  on  builders',  general  and  shelf  hardware,  the  result 
of  a  number  of  interviews  with  importers,  the  writer  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Canadian  exporters  one  aspect  of  the  trade  which  is  still  far  from  bright.  Owing 
to  the  surplus  war  stocks  in  tools,  etc.,  still  on  the  market  as  a  result  of  the  late  war, 
certain  lines  should  be  considered  as  rather  impracticable  for  the  moment  until  these 
Government  supplies  have  been  absorbed.  In  various  parts  of  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
and  Cardiff  one  can  see  in  the  merchants'  windows  notices  of  surplus  ex-Government 
tools  for  sale.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  price  of  these  tools,  etc.,  is  only  slightly 
lower,  in  many  cases,  than  those  coming  on  the  market  in  the  usual  course.  The 
following  prices  of  these  surplus  ex-Government  tools  were  noted  in  a  window  just 
prior  to  preparing  this  report:  saws  selling  to  consumer  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  3d.; 
pincers,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  6d.,  according  to  sizes ;  cobblers'  top  cutting  pliers, 
Is.  6d. ;  saddlers'  pincers,  Is.;  insulated  pliers,  Is:  6d.;  ordinary  pliers,  Is.  6d.  and 
Is.  9d. ;  milliners'  pliers,  6d.  each;  shave  hooks,  Is.  6d. ;  beechwood  spoke  shaves, 
2s.  3d.  (ordinary  price,  2s.  6d.) ;  Stanley  spoke  shaves,  2s.;  shifting  jaw  spanners, 
Is.  6d. ;  foot  print  pattern  wrenches,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.,  according  to  size ;  braces, 
joiners',  Is.  lid.;  ratchet  braces,  4s.  lid.  and  9s.  6d.;  breast  drills,  16s.  3d.;  axes, 
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8s.  9d. ;  hatchets,  Is.  9d.,  2s.,  and  3s.  lid. ;  screwdrivers,  3-inch  tools  with  one  handle, 
Is.  each;  shears,  Is.  6d.;  joiners'  hammers,  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  9d.;  taps  and  dies  (card 
containing  is-inch,  l-inch,  and  T^-inch),  10s.,  compared  with  13s.  lid.,  (card  con- 
taining |-inch,  1-inch,  and  £-inch)  17s.  6d.;  plane  irons,  Is.  6d. 

LANTERNS 

One  Canadian  "Hurricane"  lamp  is  spoken  of  very  highly  in  this  area,  and  it 
is  claimed  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  on  the  British  market.  But  owing  to  the  mer- 
chant only  getting  it  at  10  per  cent  less  than  the  ironmonger,  and  then  only  by 
buying  quantities  of  ten  gross  or  more,  one  or  two  merchants  in  this  area  claim  it 
is  not  a  paying  proposition  for  them  to  handle  it.  They  admit  that  the  "  Hurricane  '7 
lamp  in  question  sells  well,  but  they  claim  that  they  should  have  20  per  cent  less 
than  the  ironmonger.  They  freely  admit  that  the  Canadian  "  Hurricane "  lantern 
in  question  is  a  magnificent  product.  One  merchant  stated  in  selling  lanterns  to 
the  trade  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  price  as  quality  and  method  of  construction 
which  go  to  make  a  good  selling  line,  and  as  for  the  Canadian  "  Hurricane  "  lamp  in 
question,  constant  inquiries  are  being  received  by  him  for  it  on  account  of  its  excel- 
lent properties,  but  until  he  can  get  more  than  10  per  cent  less  than  the  ironmonger 
he  claims  he  cannot  handle  it  as  a  paying  proposition.  His  firm  intends  going  in 
for  the  German  Bat  Hurricane  lantern.  At  the  time  of  writing,  its  price  ranges 
to  about  31s.  per  dozen,  as  compared  with  the  British  Bat  at  38s.  per  dozen  and 
the  Canadian  Hurricane  lamp  at  36s.  and  38s.  per  dozen,  according  to  quantity 
per  shipment. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  makers  of  this  Canadian  lamp  would  in  some  way 
modify  their  wholesale  rates  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lamps  would  be  sold  in  this 
area,  practically  giving,  them  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  for  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Canadian  lamp  in  question  is  one  that  you  cannot  blow  out.  The  same  is  not  said 
of  its  competitors. 

LAWN  MOWERS 

The  Canadian  lawn  mower  is  very  well  thought  of  in  this  area.  It  was  the  first 
cheap  lawn  mower  in  the  market,  and  had  practically  the  monopoly  of  the  business 
at  one  time.  The  British  manufacturers  have,  however,  for  some  time  been  turning 
out  English-made  lawn  mowers  at  a  cheap  price,  which  clearly  compete,  and  are 
strong  rivals  for  favour,  as  against  Canadian  makes.  It  therefore  behoves  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  lawn  mowers  to  keep  themselves  very  closely  posted  as  to  the 
prevailing  prices  of  the  next  season's  goods  made  here  in  England.  Quite  recently 
this  office  was  able  to  hand  on  a  trade  inquiry  from  Bristol  for  Canadian  lawn 
mowers,  and  it  is  hoped  business  has  resulted.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  mer- 
chant house  in  Birmingham  that  the  present  season  is  the  right  time  of  year  to  have 
one's  representative  call  upon  the  house  with  regard  to  sales  for  the  spring.  The 
following  were  the  prices  in  August  for  the  various  English  cheap  makes:  (a) 
8  inches,  28s.;  10  inches,  29s.;  12  inches,  30s.  (delivered  at  Bristol  carriage  paid), 
(fc)  10  inches,  27s.  9d.;  12  inches,  28s.  9d.;  14  inches,  30s.  2d.  (delivered  at  Bristol 
carriage  paid).  In  each  of  these  cases  the  price  is  for  1-dozen  lots,  (c)  8  inches, 
28s.;  10  inches,  29s.;  12  inches,  32s.  9d.;  14  inches,  41s.  6d.  (no  carriage  paid,  and 
price  good  for  Liverpool  only;  £-dozen  lots).  On  the  whole,  according  to  the  reports 
of  importers  interviewed,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  hardware  merchants  are  still 
favouring  Canadian  makes  for  next  spring. 

AXLE  PULLEYS 

In  marketing  axle  pulleys  for  England,  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  made  in 
what  is  known  here  as  a  frame  pulley  and  an  axle  pulley.  In  the  axle  pulleys  sold 
here  the  axle  goes  round.   The  axle  pulley  most  in  demand  is  that  known  as  a  secret 
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axle  pulley.  The  commonest  sizes  used  in  this  part  of  England  to-day  are  If -inch 
and  B-inch.  There  is  not  much  demand  at  the  present  for  these  goods,  but  as  soon 
as  the  local  building  trade  opens  up,  there  is  always  a  sale  for  axle  pulleys.  Two 
quotations  for  axle  pulleys  made  in  the  month  of  August  in  this  area  might  be  useful 
to  the  Canadian  manufacturers  as  a  guide  to  the  price  at  that  time: — 

1  |-inch  2-inch 

Axle  pulleys,  frame  No.  69,  all  iron,  plane  face..     22s.       34s.  per  gross,  net 

Secret  pattern,  all  iron   24s.       35s.  per  gross,  net 

Delivered  with  £7  lots,  less  usual  cash  terms. 

11-inch  2-inch 

Praise  pulleys   21s.  30s.  per  gross 

Secret   24s.  33s.  per  gross 

Carriage  forward,  2J  per  cent  cash. 

TACKS 

A.S  a  result  of  a  request,  this  office  has  been  making  an  inquiry  into  the  market 
here  for  tacks.  One  Bristol  firm  states  tacks  in  small  quantities  could  be  taken  if 
made  up  in  small  boxes,  similar  to  match  boxes,  containing  50/60  tacks,  and  retailed 
at  Id.  or  lid.  a  box.    These  boxes  are  bought  at  about  5s.  per  gross,  and  sold  to  the 

ilers  at  about  6s.  6d.  per  gross  boxes.  Half-inch  fine-cut  tacks  are  mostly  in 
demand.  The  Canadian  tack  is  considered  too  large.  French  tacks  are  spoken  of 
very  highly.  Samples  of  these  may  be  seen  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No. 
T.C. -3-102).  Another  dealer  states  tacks  for  this  market  are  usually  made  up  in 
56-pound  bags  and  range  from  28s.  per  cwt.  to  41s.  per  cwt;  i-inch  tacks  in  56-pound 
bags  cost  30s.  per  cwt.  When  made  up  in  packets  of  1,000,  they  are  sold  to  whole- 
salers at  trade  price  less  67i  per  cent  for  100  or  more,  and  65  per  cent  off  for  a  lesser 
quantity.  Samples  of  the  f-inch  fine-cut  tacks,  and  also  |-inch  improved  tacks,  as 
in  use  in  this  market,  are  being  forwarded  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa.    The  following  small  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  price: — 


Tacks  (cut  or  wire)        \  |  §  |  1  I  1-inch 

Blued                       6d.  6|d.  7d.  8d.  9d.  lOd.  Is. 

Tinned                     8d.  8|d.  91d.  lid.  Is.  Id.  Is.  3d.  Is.  6d. 

Improved  (cut) 

Blued   ...  9d.  lOd.  Is.  Is.  2d.  Is.  4d. 

Tinned   ...  Is.  Id.  Is.  3d.  •  Is.  5d.  Is.  8d.  Is.  lOd. 


Less,  671  per  cent  per  100. 

buckets 

During  the  war  Canadian  galvanized  buckets  came  into  this  area,  particularly 
Birmingham,  where  the  merchant  houses  handle  them  for  foreign  trade.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  England  was  not  then  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  galvan- 
ized buckets,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  continental  buckets  were  not  so  good  as 
the  Canadian,  and  left,  according  to  one  importer,  much  to  be  desired. 

Xow  galvanized  buckets  are  being  made  in  sufficient  quantities  in  England, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported.  An  idea  of  the  fall 
of  price  can  be  gauged  from  the  36-38-pound  12-inch,  which  is  the  standard  by 
which  the  product  is  gauged,  and  which  two  years  ago  cost  for  an  English  make 
32s.  6d.  per  dozen,  whereas  to-day  they  can  be  bought  for  10s.  per  dozen.  This  at 
the  moment  would  seem  to  shut  out  Canadian  importation  completely. 

ENAMELLED  WARE 

At  the  moment,  so  far  as  enamelled  ware  trade  is  concerned,  English  and  Ger- 
man goods  hold  the  market.  The  merchants  here  claim  that  their  own  British  ware 
is  of  a  much  better  enamel  finish  than  the  German  goods.  British  saucepans  have 
the  handles  welded  on,  whereas  the  German  handles  are  riveted  on.    The  German 
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pans  are  slightly  heavier  than  the  British.  An  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  British  and 
the  German  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  made  by  a  merchant  deal- 
ing in  both.  The  British  saucepans  5  in  number  12-20  centimetres,  cost  4s.  2d.; 
whilst  the  German  saucepans  now  cost  4s.  5£d.;  but  prior  to  the  33J  per  cent  duty, 
cost  only  3s.  9d.  Best  British  saucepans  are  made  in  Wales  and  are  blue-white, 
being  the  favourite  style  of  enamelled  ware.  The  British  consumer  has  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  stone  grey  or  granite  ware,  and  will  not  buy  it. 

Inquiries  were  made  in  regard  to  aluminium  ware,  but  nearly  everywhere  the 
reply  was  that  it  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  the  Midlands  of  this  area  than  it  can  be 
imported.  A  report  on  the  relative  cost  of  aluminium  hollow  ware,  so  far  as  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  concerned,  was  forwarded  by  this  office  and  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  948  (April  1,  1922). 

HINGES 

In  regard  to  hinges,  British  firms  are  beginning  to  manufacture  these  to-day  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  products.  One  of  the  strongest 
invaders  of  the  market  is  Sweden.  The  following  prices  will  give  manufacturers  an 
idea  as  to  what  these  are  being  sold  at  to  the  trade  at  the  present  time.  The  prices 
quoted  are  Swedish: — 


Bright  butts  1  U  H  2 

5s.        5s.  6d.        8  s.  9s. 

Light  tee  hinges  4  6  8  10 

Jap.  .  .  .  23s.  6d.    27s.  6d.    33s.  3d.    41s.  6d. 

Medium  tee  hinges  8  10 

Jap   39s.  49s. 

Heavy  tee  hinges       3  4  5  6 

Bright    .  .    .  .     20s.        22s.        26s.  33s. 

12  14 
Bright   78s.  117s. 


2  J           3  3i  4-inch 

lis.       17s.  24s.  34s.  per  gross  pairs 

12         14  16  18  inches 

49s.  6d.    65s.  88s.  6d.    96s.  6d.  per  gross  pairs 

12          14  16  18  inches 

61s.       87s.  109s.  118s.  per  gross  pairs 

7           8  9  10  inches 

39s.       41s.  54s.  57s.  per  gross  pairs 

16           18  20        24  inches 

129       144s.  168s.  204s.  per  gross  pairs 


Marketing  hinges  in  this  area  is  entirely  a  question  of  price.  At  one  time 
Swedish  sales  were — and  they  probably  are  to-day — smaller  than  they  would  have 
been  if  firms  did  not  want  large  orders  of  £40  in  value.  This  order  is  often  too 
large  for  firms  in  this  area,  though  this  probably  does  not  apply  to  other  parts  of 
England.  The  Swedish  terms  are  D/d  free  warehouse  (delivery  direct  from  Sweden), 
cases  free,  2£  per  cent  cash  30  days  from  invoice  date,  or  net  monthly  account. 

SAWS 

One  importer  informed  this  office  that  the  present  time  offers  a  not  unfavourable 
opportunity  for  Canadian  saw  manufacturers  to  obtain  trade  in  this  market  as 
against  exporters  from  the  United  States.  He  considers  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  merchants  who  might  not  be  unwilling  to  handle  Canadian  saws  at  the  present 
juncture,  if  price  was  right.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers,  who 
have  undoubtedly  the  best  American-made  saw  on  the  market  in  England,  have 
instituted  a  sales  policy  of  their  own  by  which  they  maintain  their  own  offices  in 
London  and  distribute  both  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades.  The  wholesalers 
naturally  look  on  this  policy  with  disfavour  and  are  anxious  to  get,  as  stated  by  this 
importer,  other  sources  of  supply.  This  office  has  recently  had  an  inquiry  for  Cana- 
dian saws  from  Cardiff.    One  American  saw  is  spoken  of  very  well  here. 

So  far  as  English  saws  go,  those  made  by  a  firm  in  Sheffield  are  claimed  to  be 
as  good  as  any.  The  saw  sizes  most  required  by  carpenters  are  24-inch  and  26-inch; 
but  in  hardware  stores  sizes  from  18-inch  to  28-inch  are  generally  stocked.  The 
best  sizes  for  tenon  saws  are  10-inch  and  12-inch.  The  prevailing  prices  of  saws 
to-day  are  20  per  cent  less  than  these  quoted  in  March,  and  manufacturers  must 
allow,  when  costing  their  goods  for  this  market,  another  20  per  cent  of!  the  present 
price  for  wholesale  houses,  etc. 
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LOCKS 

Locks  other  than  east-iron  are  manufactured  to-day  very  cheaply  in  this  country. 
There  might  be  a  possible  opening,  although  prises  would  have  to  be  cut  very  low 
For  Canadian  padlocks  and  catch  locks  or  spring  latches  of  the  Yale  type.  During 
this  year  this  office  investigated  sale  possibilities  in  this  area  for  a  Canadian  house 
in  regard  to  mortice  Locks.  Mortice  locks  here  are  6-inch  and  not  4-inch.  They 
generally  have  two  levers,  and  the  handles  for  the  door  set  must  stand  out  well,  at 
least  an  inch  more  than  the  Canadian  average  handle  stands  out.    This  latter  point 

immon  complaint  about  door  sets  when  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
brass  type  of  door  set  as  made  in  Canada  is  not  looked  on  with  favour.    This  may 

ause  English  jobbers  like  bright  brass  goods  and  not  dull.  The  best-liked  type 
of  American  door  set  is  the  antique  bronze  type,  but,  as  yet,  this  office  has  not  been 
able,  in  this  area,  to  bring  about  sales.  The  centre  of  the  lock  trade  in  England 
happens  to  be  in  Wolverhampton,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  compete  so  far  as  distri- 
bution is  concerned  with  the  English  manufacturers  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  still  hoped  that  in  this  area  business  may  be  ultimately  fo-und. 

VARIOUS 

Trap-door  rings  in  this  area,  taking  3f  by  3^  as  an  average  size,  cost  3s.  9d. 
plus  25  per  cent.  Door  hangers  for  garages,  etc.,  range  from  4s.  for  3  feet  to  52s. 
for  20  feet,  less  25  per  cent.  Canadian  latches,  stamped  steel,  malleable  fittings,  cost 
18s.  per  dozen,  less  50  per  cent.  Screw  pulleys:  single,  screw,  2-inch,  20s.  8d.,  less 
50  per  cent;  upright,  2-inch,  9s.  4d.  less  50  per  cent;  side,  2-inch,  10s.  10d.,  less  50 
per  cent.  So  far  as  door  spirals  are  concerned,  the  United  States  Star  type  is  not 
liked.  British  made  cost  as  follows:  9-inch,  lis.;  10-inch,  15s.;  12-inch,  18s.;  plus 
25  per  cent. 

The  above  notes  are  merely  suggestive  of  some  of  the  prices  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  writing,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  is  for  prices  of  general 
hardware  to  drop,  and  by  the  time  the  new  year  commences  prices  should  be  again 
examined  so  that  the  ability  for  the  manufacturer  to  land  goods  in  this  area  at  a 
competitive  price  can  be  re-checked.  There  are  other  lines  than  those  included  here, 
and  they  will  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration. 

ITALY'S  AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY 

The  crisis  in  the  automotive  industry  is  not  limited  to  Italy  alone,  according 
to  La  Critica,  but  has  spread  through  other  European  countries,  the  condition  being 
due  to  the  reduced  demand  following  the  general  industrial  depression  and  the  sale 
of  Government  surplus  stocks.  The  factories  best  weathering  the  crisis  in  Italy  are 
those  manufacturing  automotive  accessories.  Italian  manufacturers  are  much  dis- 
turbed over  the  announcement  of  the  new  English  price  reductions  and  still  more  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Italian  market  by  American  cars. 

.    RUBBER  LATEX  IN  PAPER 

The  use  of  rubber  latex  in  paper  manufacturing,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Kaye,  i3  being  tried  commercially  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England.  A 
Washington  despatch  states  that  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  making  an  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  adding  rubber  latex  to  paper,  that  a  supply  of  the  latex  has  been  obtained, 
and  paper  machine  runs  are  being  made  with  sulphate  pulp  and  with  a  mixture  of 
solda  and  sulphite  pulp.  Tests  are  being  made  with  and  without  the  use  of  rubber 
latex,  and  it  is  planned  to  determine  the  effect  of  this  material  on  several  qualities 
of  paper,  and  to  determine  whether  the  strength  qualities  are  increased. 
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REVIEW  OF  INDIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  HALF-YEAR, 

APRIL-SEPTEMBER,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  October  30,  1922. — The  most  notable  feature  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  British  India  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  is  the  remarkablb 
expansion  in  the  value  of  Indian  merchandise  exported,  which  increased  over  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year  by  27  per  cent  to  134  crores  of  rupees  or  approximately 
$400,000,000.  At  the  same  time  imports  decreased  in  value  by  11  per  cent  to  110 
crores  or  some  $330,000,000,  leaving  India  a  considerable  favourable  trade  balance 
as  compared  with  an  adverse  balance  last  year.  The  value  of  India's  foreign  trade 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  probably  reach  $1,500,000,000. 

DIRECTION  OF  INDIAN  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  values  in  crores  of  rupees  of  Indian 
merchandise  exported  to  India's  principal  customers  during  the  first  six  months  oi 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year;  also 
estimated  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1923,  as  compared  with  the 
twelve  months  ending  March,  1913: — 

•  Half-year    Half-year  Estimated  12  months 

April-Sept.  April-Sept.  12  months  ending 

1921  1922        ending    March,  1913 

March,  1923 
Rs.  Crores  Rs.  Crores  Rs.  Crores  Rs.  Crores 


18 

25 

50 

62 

13 

26 

20 

16 

17 

34 

19 

.  ..  12 

14 

28 

19 

7 

11 

22 

25 

4 

7 

14 

16 

.    .  .  3 

5 

10 

13 

Italy  

2 

4| 

9 

7 

♦Including  Hong  Kong. 

Note. — A  crore  of  rupees  equals  $3,000,000. 

The  above  table  would  appear  to  show  that  India's  markets  abroad  have  relatively 
expanded  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  and  contracted  in  Europe  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  period.  Recent  industrial  developments  in  the  Far  East  are 
indicated  by  India's  increased  shipments  of  raw  cotton  to  that  part  of  the  globe. 
The  United  States  has  considerably  increased  her  importations  of  jute,  skins,  and 
shellac,  while  Italy  is  the  only  European  country  whose  current  imports  from  India 
exceed  her  pre-war  yearly  average.  Considering  Europe's  unsettled  state,  however, 
exports  of  Indian  merchandise  to  continental  countries  have  recently  shown  remark- 
able expansion,  as  compared  with  1920  and  1921.  India's  trade  with  China  and  Japan 
has  shown  comparatively  small  increases  over  last  year,  while  on  the  other  hand 
shipments  to  continental  Europe  have  almost  doubled  in  value  as  compared  with 
last  year.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,,  North  America,  and  Australia  show 
satisfactory  increases.  Canada's  imports  from  India  increased  30  per  cent  over  the 
previous  half  year. 

LATVIAN  FLAX  HARVEST 

The  Latvian  flax  harvest  is  considered  good,  says  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  1,000,000 
poods  (pood=36-112  pounds).  A  strong  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment flax  monopoly  still  exists,  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  freedom  of  trade  will 
result  in  the  near  future.  (Trade  Commissioner  Leigh  ton  W.  Rogers,  Riga,  Septem- 
ber 18.) 

[MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO  BRITISH  INDIA 
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TREND  OF   INDIAN   IMPORT  TRADE 

The  following  table  Bhowa  the  values  in  crores  of  rupees  of  merchandise  imported 
into  British  India  from  certain  countries  during  the  periods  stated: — 

Half-year    Half-year  Estimated  12  months 
April-Sept.  April-Sept.  12  months  ending- 

1921  1922        ending-    March,  1918 

March,  1923 
Rs.  Crores  Rs.  Crores  Rs.  Crores  Rs.  Crores 


From  United  Kingdom  

  69 

66^ 

133 

106 

China*  

n 

3 

3 

13 

4 

United  States  

....  13 

n 

15 

5 

3 

6 

10 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

Italy  

1 

2 

u 

  m 

4 

8 

1 

2 

♦Including  Hong  Kong. 

Note. — A  crore  of  rupees  equals  $3,000,000. 


The  most  notable  change  in  the  trend  of  India's  import  trade  for  the  past  half 
year  has  been  the  great  contraction  in  the  value  of  United  States  goods  imported, 
the  value  of  United  States  imports  being  only  half  of  what  they  were  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1921.  Japan's  trade  dropped  off  by  about  20  per  cent,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  lost  only  4  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  of  her  last  year's  trade. 
Continental  Europe  slightly  increased  the  value  of  its  exports  to  India.  The  big 
slump  in  imports  from  Java  is  accounted  for  by  the  decreased  shipments  of  Java 
sugars  to  India  owing  to  increased  sugar  prices,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

A  comparison  of  the  trade  returns  of  1922  with  those  of  1913  shows  that  the 
United  Kingdom  maintains  her  strong  hold  on  the  trade  of  India.  It  is  true  that 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  tripled  the  value  of  their  exports  to  India  as 
compared  with  1913,  but  to  some  extent  their  goods  have  simply  replaced  those  which 
formerly  came  from  Central  Europe.  In  1912-13  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  some 
64  per  cent  of  India's  imports,  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  INDIA'S  IMPORT  TRADE  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

Apparel. — Imports  of  hosiery  and  underwear  from  the  United  States  increased 
in  value  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in  the  total  values  imported.  Three  well-known 
brands  of  American  hosiery  and  underwear  are  increasing  in  popularity.  This  office 
would  like  to  have  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  com- 
peting lines  of  hosiery  and  underwear. 

Beer. — Dutch  and  Japanese  beers  have  almost  disappeared  off  Indian  markets, 
being  replaced  almost  entirely  by  English  and  German  beers.  Canadian  prices  are 
at  present  too  high  to  admit  of  their  competition  with  German  beers  in  India. 

Boots  and  shoes. — In  1920  and  1921  a  third  of  the  shoes  imported  into  India 
were  American.  This  year  the  United  Kingdom  has  70  per  cent  of  this  trade,  while 
the  United  States  has  only  7  per  cent.  The  American  shoes  are  at  present  too  high 
priced. 

Calcium  carbide. — Imports  are  increasing  in  volume,  and  700  tons  were  imported 
during  the  six  months  April  to  September.  Canadian  carbide  is  making  good  head- 
way in  competition  with  Norwegian  and  Japanese,  and  many  of  the  railways  have 
officially  adojjted  the  high-qaality  Canadian  product. 
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Chemicals. — Imports  of  such  chemicals  as  magnesium  and  soda  compounds, 
sodium  carbonates  and  disinfectants,  are  growing  in  volume  and  amounted  in  value 
to  over  $3,000,000  for  the  six  months. 

Cotton  goods. — The  total  imports  of  cotton  goods  for  the  six  months  under 
review  amounted  to  over  32  crores  of  rupees,  as  compared  with  27  crores  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1921.  Lancashire  is  supreme  in  this  trade,  although  some 
Japanese  coloured,  printed,  and  grey  unbleached  cloth  continue  to  enter  India. 

Cutlery. — India  is  now  buying  the  half  of  her  cutlery  from  Germany.  India 
presents  only  a  very  limited  market  for  anything  but  the  cheaper  grades  of  cutlery 
as  manufactured  in  Germany. 

Drugs  and  medicines. — The  value  of  proprietary  and  patent  medicines  imported 
during  the  six  months  amounted  to  over  $300,000.  Two  or  three  Canadian 
brands  are  known  in  India.  There  is  a  market  for  any  particularly  cheap  patent 
medicine. 

Dyes,  aniline. — The  German  dyes  now  have  80  per  cent  of  the  Indian  market  and 
British  dyes  have  almost  disappeared. 

Glassware. — This  trade  was  worth  nearly  $4,000,000  for  the  six  months.  Most 
of  the  cheaper  grades  are  Japanese,  while  the  higher  qualities  come  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Hardware. — American  manufacturers  are  succeeding  in  holding  their  Indian 
trade  in  hardware,  particularly  in  metal  lamps,  agricultural  implements,  and  builders' 
hardware.  The  total  hardware  trade  was  worth  over  $8,000,000  for  the  six  months, 
of  which  the  American  share  was  $1,500,000.  This  office  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues  and  prices  by  Canadian  hardware  manufacturers. 

Electrical  supplies. — India's  requirements  in  electrical  goods  are  developing. 
United  States  manufacturers  have  not  made  much  headway  against  British,  as  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  over  70  per  cent  of  the  six  months'  requirements,  and  the 
United  States  supplied  only  10  per  cent.  American-made  batteries  are  well  estab- 
lished in  this  market. 

Jewellery. — The  increase  in  the  customs  tariff  last  March  on  jewellery  to  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  has  resulted  in  decreased  imports  of  cheap  jewellery,  as  foreign 
manufacturers  find  it  difficult  under  these  conditions  to  compete  with  native  jewel- 
lers.  A  little  American  and  Canadian  rolled  gold  jewellery  is  being  imported. 

Machinery. — Imports  of  agricultural  machinery  have  been  almost  negligible  this 
year  owing  to  large  stocks  brought  over  from  last  year.  The  demand  may  revive  next 
year,  however,  and  Canadian  exported  interested  in  the  Indian  market  should  keep 
this  office  supplied  with  their  latest  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices.  The  large  stocks  of 
saw-mill  and  woodworking  machinery  left  on  the  market  last  year  have  not  yet  been 
entirely  absorbed.  But  any  Canadian  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  machinery  who 
wishes  to  get  a  foothold  in  India  should  take  immediate  steps,  as  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  develop  in  every  way  possible  the  extensive  use  of  Indian 
timbers. 

Matches. — India  imported  nearly  5,000,000  gross  of  boxes  in  the  six  months, 
four-fifths  of  this  being  Japanese  and  the  rest  Swedish.  The  Indian  market  looks 
only  for  cheapness  in  matches. 

Metals. — The  following  are  a  few  details  regarding  metal  products  in  which 
American  prices  are  competitive  in  India.  Canadian  manufacturers,  whose  prices 
are  competitive  with  American,  should  supply  this  office  with  their  c.i.f.  prices. 
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About  $1,000,000  worth  of  American  wrought  copper  was  brought  into  India 
during  the  six  months — a  very  large  increase  over  last  year.  The  U.S.A.  manufac- 
turers are  not  now  able  to  compete  in  bars  and  channels  as  Europe  is  underselling 
them.  Over  800  Ions  of  fencing  wire  were  imported  during  the  six  months.  Cana- 
dian woven  wire  fencing  has  now  successfully  appeared  on  the  market.  Imports  of 
and  Btrips  for  boxes  from  the  United  States  have  increased  over  last  year. 
I"  Is  trade  is  worth  about  $100,000  per  month.  The  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavia 
and  Germany  supplied  most  of  the  iron  nails  and  rivets  now  imported  into  India. 
The  Japanese  and  American  trade  in  these  commodities  has  fallen  away  consider- 
ably. The  United  States  supplied  about  a  fifth  of  the  six  months'  requirements  of 
cast  pipes  and  fittings,  the  remainder  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom.  American 
wi  iug]  I  pipes  and  tubes  are  still  selling  well,  as  nearly  $800,000  worth  were  imported 
during  the  six  months.  This  year,  however,  the  United  States  has  only  about  30 
nt  of  this  business  in  India,  as  compared  with  70  per  cent  last  year.  Last  year 
imports  of  wire  nails  from  the  United  States  were  38  tons,  this  year  imports  were 
1,100  tens.  Of  the  6,000  tons  imported  during  the  six  months  of  this  year,  70  per 
cent  came  from  continental  Europe.  The  total  volume  of  wire  nails  imported  this 
year  is  almost  double  the  volume  imported  last  year. 

Motor  Cars. — In  spite  of  the  increase  of  the  tariff  in  March  last  from  20  per 
•  q1  to  30  per  cent  on  all  motor  cars  entering  India,  1,836  motor  cars  were  imported 
during  the  six  months  under  review  as  compared  with  1,024  during  the  correspond- 
ing  period  of  last  year.  The  effect  of  the  high  duty  is  evidenced,  however,  in  the 
decreased  number  of  European  motor  cars  imported,  as  compared  with  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  Canadian  and  American  imported.  Last  year  40  per  cent  of 
the  motor  cars  imported  were  European,  whereas  this  year  only  11  per  cent  are 
European.  During  the  first  half  of  last  year  173  motor  cars  were  imported  from 
Canada  and  282  from  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  624  from  Canada  and 
835  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Although  the 
number  of  Canadian  cars  imported  into  India  was  five  times  as  many  as  English 
cars,  the  total  values  were  about  equal. 

Paints. — English  paints  comprised  80  per  cent  of  the  total  paint  imports  into 
India  for  the  six  months  under  review.  Imports  of  American  paints  have  decreased 
from  8  per  cent  of  last  year's  total  to  3  per  cent  this  year. 

Paper. — Imports  of  packing  paper  from  the  United  States  have  increased  from 
90  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  to  over  800  tons  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  total  imports  of  4,000 
tons  was  1,600  tons,  while  750  tons  were  Scandinavian.  Of  the  9,000  tons  of  print- 
ing paper  imported  50  per  cent  was  Scandinavian,  while  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  supplied  the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder.  Writing  paper  and  enve- 
lopes to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,000,000  were  imported  during  the  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  most  of  it  being  English.  Only  $25,000  worth  of  these  goods  were 
American  this  year,  as  compared  with  $400,000  worth  in  1920. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  for  the  six  months 
amounted  to  nearly  $4,000,000.  A  very  small  quantity  of  Canadian  paper  reaches 
India  through  New  York.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  newsprint,  board,  wrapping 
paper  and  envelopes  are  urged  to  arrange  direct  representation  in  India.  For  this 
purpose  this  office  should  be  supplied  with  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices. 

Polishes. — Leather  and  metal  polishes  to  the  value  of  $270,000  were  imported 
during  the  six  months.  English  polishes  have  the  market,  but  there  are  openings 
for  new  brands  providing  they  are  cheaper  than  English. 

Provisions. — Bacon  and  hams  to  the  value'  of  $140,000  were  imported — nearly 
all  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  office  would  like  to  hear  from  a  Canadian 
packer  in  a  position  to  quote  for  army  requirements. 
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Biscuits  to  the  value  of  $350,000  were  imported — all  English.  Australian  biscuits 
were  in  the  market  for  a  time,  but  it  is  improbable  that  they  can  compete  success- 
fully with  the  well-known  English  brands.  American  patent  foods  are  popular  in 
India,  and  their  consumption  is  growing.  Imports  of  condensed  milk  amounted  to 
about  $300,000  for  the  half  year.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  new  brand  of  milk  to 
establish  itself  on  this  market  as  the  milk  interests  already  represented  usually  com- 
bine to  freeze  out  newcomers.  Australian  jams  sold  well  for  a  time  during  and 
after  the  war,  but  the  English  brands  now  have  the  market  pretty  well  to  themselves. 
Californian  canned  fruit  is  very  well  established,  but  imports  dropped  off  40  per 
cent  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  owing  to  decreased  buying  of  food  luxuries. 
Imports  of  canned  fish  went  up  from  2,900  cwts.  for  the  six  months  last  year  to 
12,300  cwts.  this  year.  The  leading  lines  are  Portuguese  sardines,  Scotwh  herrings 
and  canned  salmon.  Two  brands  of  Canadian  canned  salmon  have  been  successfully 
introduced  this  year. 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock. — The  total  value  of  imports  of  railway  plant 
and  rolling  stock  for  the  six  months  of  the  current  year  was  nearly  $20,000,000. 
Imports  of  iron  and  steel  keys  and  sleepers  were  extraordinarily  large — amounting 
in  value  to  $3,500,000,  as  compared  with  $500,000  for  the  six  months  of  last  year. 
The  value  of  wooden  sleepers  imported  amounted  to  about  $700,000,  one-fourth  of 
which  were  Canadian. 

Rubber  tires. — The  feature  of  the  tire  situation  is  the  notable  advance  made  by 
French  tires  in  this  market.  Erance  supplied  40  per  cent  of  the  61,000  tires  imported 
during  the  six  months  of  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  of  the 
45,000  tires  imported  during  the  six  months  of  last  year.  Imports  of  English  tires 
increased  in  number  from  10,000  to  13,400.  Italian  tires  are  losing  ground  as  only 
3,000  were  imported  as  compared  with  7,400  last  year.  Imports  of  tires  from  the 
United  States  were  13,000,  whroh  is  nearly  double  last  year's  figure.  Canadian- 
made  tires  are  being  imported  but  they  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  customs 
returns. 

Tea  chesbs. — In  1920-21  Russia  and  Japan  had  a  share  of  this  business,  but  this 
year  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken  practically  all  this  trade,  worth  about  $1,000,000 
for  the  half  year. 

FREIGHTS 

Continental  freight  rates  have  shown  a  downward  tendency  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  six  months  under  review.  Rates  to  German  ports,  which  commenced  at  over 
30s.  per  ton  in  March,  dropped  as  low  as  17s.  6d.  within  the  last  few  weeks.  German 
and  Belgian  trade  with  India  has  a  great  advantage  over  both  English  and  American 
in  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  American  rates  being  usually  double  those  of  Conti- 
nental Europe. 

THE  WOOD  MARKET  IN  NORWAY 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Christiania,  writing  under 
date  November  17,  1922,  reports  that  there  are  no  prospects  of  any  increase  in  prices 
of  timber  during  the  near  future.  Quotations  for  props  are  ruling  about  125  shil- 
lings per  standard  c.i.f.  East  Coast  of  Norway,  mining  timber  55  shillings,  and 
partly  square  timber  45  shillings  per  load.  Sawn  and  planed  lumber  has  gone  up 
somewhat  lately,  but  no  sales  of  importance  are  made,  as  foreign  buyers  only  seem 
to  supply  their  daily  needs. 
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THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  FOR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 

Kingston,  November  10,  1922. — The  annual  report  of  the  Collector  General  of 
I        ms  of  Jamaica  will  not  be  published  for  some  time  yet,  but  through  the  courtesy 
e  O  Hector  General,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  was  given  access  to  the 
of  import,  which  form  the  main  portion  of  his  report.    These  figures  will 
be  of  c  nsiderable  interest  to  Canadian  firms  trading  in  this  colony,  and  are  par- 
ly valuable  this  year  because  of  the  wider  and  more  detailed  classification  of 
commodities  than  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  past.    The  figures  are  likewise  gratifying, 
since  Canada,  alone  of  Jamaica's  principal  sources  of  supply,  shows  an  increase  in 
volume  of  trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  exporting  nations  together  with  their 
percentage  of  Jamaica's  trade  during  the  calendar  years  1920  and  1921: — 


TOTAL  MERCHANDISE 

1920 

Percentage 

1921 

Percentage 

..    ..     £  4,111,041 

40 

£2,361,515 

45 

Total  Foreign  Countries  .  . 

..    ..  6,202,241 

60 

3,112,275 

55 

£5,473,790 

29 

£1,601,235 

29 

8 

636,534 

12 

fractional 

43,488 

fractional 

58 

2,990,516 

55 

fractional 

25,420 

fractional 

fractional 

42,389 

fractional 

£5,473,790 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  Canadian  imports  declined  approximately 

25  per  cent  during  1921,  but  there  was  no  commensurate  decline  in  the  volume  of 
imports.  Unfortunately,  volumes  were  available  in  a  few  instances  only,  but  on  a 
comparatively  detailed  review  of  imports,  it  would  appear  that  the  quantities 
imported  during  1921  were  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  1920.  As 
1920  was  an  extremely  good  year,  the  decline  of  20  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  imports 
is  not  serious,  and  does  not  represent  any  falling  off  in  the  trade  of  this  colony. 
On  the  other  hand,  80  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  1920  can  be  considered  an  excep- 
tionally good  showing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  import  trade  of  Jamaica  has 
increased,  and  will  continue  to  increase  steadily.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to 
note  that  Canada's  share  of  Jamaica's  trade  increased  approximately  50  per  cent  in 
a  single  year,  while  the  United  Kingdom  remained  stationary  and  a  slight  decline 
may  be  noted  in  imports  from  the  United  States.  India's  trade  in  this  market  is  an 
excellent  barometer  of  prices,  since  practically  only  one  import  is  entered  from  that 
empire  (viz.,  jute  sacks  and  sugar  bags),  and  the  demand  for  these  commodities  is 
stable  from  year  to  year. 

There  is,  however,  no  question  but  that  Canada  has  a  larger  share  of  Jamaica's 
trade  than  these  figures  show.  The  port  of  shipment  is  accepted  by  the  Jamaican 
customs  authorities  as  identical  with  the  country  of  origin.  The  flour  trade  of  the 
island  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  imperfect  index  afforded  by  the 
customs  returns.  The  Jamaican  returns  show  33,163  barrels  of  flour  coming  in 
from  Canada  during  1921.  The  Canadian  returns  show  61,891  barrels  of  flour  shipped 
from  Canada  upon  bills  of  lading  to  Jamaica.  The  ports  of  exit  of  this  flour  show 
that  approximately  the  quantity  given  by  the  Jamaican  returns  left  Canada  via 
Canadian  ports,  whereas  almost  50  per  cent  more  flour  was  forwarded  to  Jamaica 
through  the  United  States.    Many  statistics  of  import  are  similarly  affected,  espe- 
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cially  during  the  winter  months.  Therefore  the  Canadian  Customs  returns  would 
be  a  much  better  index  of  Canada's  trade  with  this  colony  than  the  returns  emanating 
from  Jamaican  sources. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Canada's  particular  gains  in  this  market  during  the 
past  year  have  been  almost  entirely  in  foodstuffs.  In  several  lines  of  foodstuffs, 
extensive  gains  have  been  recorded — indeed,  almost  too  much  to  be  permanent,  in 
some  instances.  In  addition  to  foodstuffs,  however,  Canada  is  coming  in  more  and 
more  into  this  island  in  general  merchandise,  and  her  showing  is  very  creditable 
considering  the  lack  of  buying  connections,  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  enjoy.  The  showing  is  even  more  creditable  when  the  falling  off  in  Govern- 
ment buying  is  noted.  Government  departments  are  instructed  to  buy  in  the  British 
Empire  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  and  during  recent  years  Canada  has  secured  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  business  partly  through  the  inability  of  British  manu- 
facturers to  quote,  and  partly  through  the  preference  that  many  types  of  Canadian 
equipment  enjoys  in  this  colony.  Of  late,  however,  the  pinch  has  been  felt  in  Gov- 
ernment departments,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  to-day,  the  purchasing  agent  of 
any  Government  department  will  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  As  a  result,  a  very 
decided  increase  in  Government  purchases  in  Great  Britain  has  been  recorded  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  therefore  extremely  creditable  that,  in  view  of  these  circumstances, 
Canada's  trade  should  show  the  advance  recorded. 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

(a)   Agricultural  tools  and  implements — 


1920  Percentage           1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                              £27,777           50%  £26,628  66§% 

United  States                                    25,888           46%               12,329  33J% 

Canada                                               2,008             4%                    688  Fractional 


The  past  year  shows  the  United  Kingdom  again  emerging  as  the  predominant 
supplier  of  agricultural  tools  and  implements.  Laying  aside  specialty  trades  such 
as  machetes  (which  will  always  be  held  by  certain  British  manufacturers),  the 
British  tool  attains  its  superiority  almost  entirely  through  its  sturdiness.  In  com- 
parison with  Canadian  and  American  offers,  it  lacks  finish;  but  it  is  as  indestructible 
as  anything  of  its  type  can  be,  and  this  is  a  great  selling  factor  with  such  a  class 
as  the  local  labourer.  Another  point  in  favour  of  British  tools  is  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  such  tools  are  imported  without  hafts  or  handles.  They  are  sold  by  the 
pound,  and  can  be  hafted  with  a  local  handle  if  economy  so  dictates.  This  is  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  picks,  hatchets,  shovels,  spades  and  such  implements. 

(&)  Agricultural  machinery — 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                             £374,691           80%  £263,643  72% 

United  States                                    97,054           18J%  89,006  24% 

Canada                                               5,926             1|%  11,626  4% 


In  agricultural  machinery  (90  per  cent  of  which  is  sugar  machinery),  Great 
Britain  maintains  her  predominance  as  well,  but  with  a  slight  percentage  of  decline 
in  favour  of  the  United  States.  In  such  machinery  Canada's  share  is  negligible, 
since  she  is  not  a  producer  of  sugar  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada  is  doing 
a  growing  business  in  mechanical  fixtures,  such  as  bronze  castings,  pipe  and  similar 
items,  which  accounts  for  the  slight  increase  in  Canadian  imports. 

(c)  Wire  fencing  and  netting — 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                              £21,541           40%  £12,159  36% 

United  States                                    35,249           59%  18,354  55% 

Canada                                               1,080             1%  2,873  9% 


The  demand  for  this  commodity  varies  sharply,  and  the  reduced  figures  for  1921 
do  not  represent  any  falling  off.  Canada's  share  in  this  particular  item  was  negligible, 
the  few  thousand  pounds  credited  to  her  being  almost  entirely  expended  in  the  pur- 
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dhaBe  of  Btaplea  and  stool  posts.    No  Canadian  prices  on  barbed  wire  or  woven 
fencing  have  boon  received  in  this  colony  which  are  competitive  with  American 
offerings.    It'  nexl  year  proves  to  be  prosperous,  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woven 
□g  should  give  their  attention  to  this  colony,   as   a   considerable  volume  of 
rican  trade  might  be  replaced  if  prices  were  competitive.    Unfortunately,  from 
lanadian  standpoint,  this  article  is  on  the  free  list  of  the  colony,  and  therefore 
Canadian  fencing  must  sell  purely  on  its  price  and  merits. 


2.  AUTOMOBILES 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                              £    1,651  |%  £11,605  14% 

United  States                                  188,483  99J%  64,860  36% 

Canada                                               641  fractional  nil 

The  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles  was  very  marked  in  1921,  only 
803  ears  of  all  types  being  imported  during  the  entire  fiscal  year.    The  British  imports 

represented  a  fleet  of  Daimler  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Government  mails; 
the  American  imports  consisted  largely  of  light,  moderate-priced  cars  of  the  Dodge 
and  Maxwell  type.  Owing  to  the  heavy  imports  of  motor  trucks  during  the  boom 
bl  'e  is  almost  no  demand  for  any  type  of  freight  vehicle  at  present.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  in  the  future  a  considerable  number  of  converted  trucks  for 
use  as  char-a-bancs  may  be  imported. 

Because  of  the  winding  mountain  roads  and  the  high  price  of  gasoline,  a  car 
of  short  wheel  base  and  low  consumption  is  demanded.  There  are  a  number  of  such 
cars  manufactured  in  Canada  at  present,  which  are  not  represented  in  Jamaica,  and 

25  per  cent  preference  should  afford  a  considerable  incentive  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  this  field. 

3.  AUTOMOBILE  PARTS 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United   Kingdom                           £    2,861             2%  £  2,502  2% 

United  States                                  126,386           94%  86,989  83% 

Canada                                               5,661             4%  21,371  15% 

Canada's  gain  is  quite  remarkable  in  this  item.  The  imports  of  motor  car  parts 
from  Canada  to  date  have  been  almo-st  entirely  tires  and  tubes.  The  largest  dis- 
tributors at  present  receive  their  supplies  from  the  Canadian  factories,  and  with 
the  institution  of  the  preference,  the  business  in  motor  tires  should  largely  pass  to 
Canada.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  in  addition  to  the  subsidiaries  of  such  large 
American  corporations  as  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  and  the  Goodrich  and 
Goodyear  organizations,  at  least  two  similar  Canadian  companies  are  competing 
quite  handily  in  this  area  in  motor  tires  and  tubes,  and  obtaining  a  fair  share  of 
the  business. 

4.  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

(a)  Cement — 

1920        Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £18,655  20%  £14,231  50% 

United  States   44,662  50%  10,019  35% 

Canada   26,527  30%  4,016  15% 

Cement  prices  were  almost  50  per  cent  lower  during  the  last  months  of  1921 
than  they  were  in  1920,  so  that  the  great  falling  off  is  largely  accounted  for.  Canada's 
less  in  this  item  was  somewhat  disappointing,  since  the  Canadian  firms  exporting 
cement  to  this  market  are  sufficiently  large  to  meet  any  competition  which  offers. 
During  1922,  however,  a  new  start  was  made  by  the  premier  Canadian  cement  organi- 
zation, and  the  current  year  should  show  appreciable  increases.  However,  the  com- 
petition with  powerful  and  well-organized  British  organizations  will  unquestionably 
be  very  severe  for  some  time. 
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(b)  Lumber — Pitch  pine — 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   nil  nil 

United  States   £187,580         100%  £78,350  100% 

Canada   590  fractional  918  fractional 

The  resistance  of  southern  pine  under  tropical  conditions  gives  this  lumber  an 
overwhelming  advantage  in  this  field.  The  very  large  decrease  reflects  the  cessation 
of  construction  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  1920.  The  present  year,  however,  has 
proved  to  be  very  much  brighter  in  the  building  trades,  and  the  imports  of  1922  will 
unquestionably  represent  a  considerable  gain  over  those  of  1921. 

(c)  Lumber — Whibe  pine — 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   nil  nil 

United  States   £5,970  6G|%  £3,639  100% 

Canada   3,092  33J%  731  fractional 

This  lumber  is  very  costly  in  the  tropics,  and  therefore  is  only  used  in  such 
work  as  cannot  be  replaced.  It  would  appear  that  white  pine  is  somewhat  cheaper 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  lower  price  is  more  than  neutralized 
by  the  longer  haul.  As  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  report,  however,  the  crux  of  the 
trade  in  building  materials  lies  in  rapid  delivery,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
great  bulk  of  the  imports  of  white  pine  should  not  be  obtained  in  Canada. 

(d)  Shingles — 

1920       Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   nil  nil 

United  States   £2,896         100%  £3,634  100% 

Canada   nil  7  fractional 

The  imports  of  shingles  during  1921  were  negligible,  and  the  future  of  this 
commodity  is  not  bright.  Shingles  are  manufactured  locally  to  a  large  extent,  and 
there  has  been  a  comparatively  heavy  import  duty  fixed  upon  this  article  in  order 
to  protect  the  local  industry.  The  duty  per  1,000  for  cypress  and  Wallaba  shingles 
is  4s.  6d.  preferential  and  6s.  general;  and  for  other  kinds  of  shingles,  including 
Boston  chips,  3s.  preferential  and  4s.  general.  In  addition,  the  new  routing  of  the 
British  ships  will  link  this  colony  with  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  where  the  Wallaba 
shingle  is  produced  in  large  quantities;  and  in  the  light  of  these  circumstances  it 
is  questionable  if  any  improvement  in  the  Jamaican  demand  for  shingles  will  take 
place. 


POTATO  SALES  IN  CUBA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 

Havana,  November  16,  1922. — A  considerable  number  of  trade  inquiries  are 
published  in  this  issue  (pp.  977-8)  asking  for  connections  with  Maritime  Province 
exporters  of  potatoes.  The  season  is  in  full  swing  at  present  and  cargoes  are  coming 
forward  from  St.  John  and  Boston  each  week.  Prices  at  above  date  were  not  very 
strong,  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $3  c.i.f.  Havana,  or  about  $3.65  duty  paid.  Havana's 
requirements  run  to  about  30,000  barrels  per  month. 

The  potato  situation  in  Havana  is  a  little  peculiar,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
purchasing  combine  consisting  of  the  seven  largest  dealers.  These  seven  dealers 
purchase  in  cargo  lots  through  one  of  their  number,  alloting  a  definite  percentage 
of  the  cargo  to  each.  As  these  seven  dealers  represent  80  per  cent  of  Hanava's  pur- 
chasers, they  thus  avoid  competition  and  obtain  their  stocks  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure. 

Jn  addition  to. the  potato  combine,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
independent  potato  wholesalers  and  retailers.    As  might  be  expected,  such  whole- 
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tailera  are  very  aggressive.  In  addition,  they  often  have  considerable 
in  obtaining  their  potatoes,  since  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  order  cargo 
lots  and  since  the  vastly  greater  orders  from  the  potato  combine  take  precedence 
with  I  e  New  Brunswick  shippers.  Such  independent  importers  and  distributors 
are  c<  atinuously  on  the  lookout  for  Canadian  potato  connections,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  certain  source  of  supply,  and  it  is  on  the  behalf  of  such  firms 
that  the  trade  inquiries  published  in  this  issue  have  been  forwarded. 


THE  ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  LUMBER 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 
Part  II 

PINO  TEA 

The  principal  coniferous  timber  imported  into  the  Argentine  Repubic,  and  the 
one  which  at  present  has  the  highest  reputation  for  quality  and  strength,  is  known 
v  as  Pino  Tea.  This  is  the  longleaf  yellow  pine  from  the  Southern  United 
3,  known  also  as  pitch  pine,  Georgia  pine,  or  yellow  pine.  It  is  imported  into 
\  _  ntina  principally  from  the  ports  of  Mobile,  Gulfport  and  Pensacola.  The  quali- 
ties  of  this  timber  are  too  well  known  to  the  Canadian  lumberman  to  need  elabora- 
tion; the  reasons  which  have  made  it  so  popular  in  Canada  have  also  influenced  the 
Argentine  "consumer  and,  at  present,  Pino  Tea  is  considered  the  most  satisfactory 
lumber  for  heavy  construction  work,  or  where  a  high  grade  of  softwood  is  required. 
Its  principal  uses  are  for  that  class  of  work  known  in  Canada  as  mill  construction, 
the  framework  of  houses,  bungalows,  sheds,  flooring  boards,  joists  and  beams,  and  it 
is  also  largely  used  for  doors  and  windows,  furniture  and  ceilings,  and  carpentry 
work  in  general.  No  particular  preference  is  shown  for  Pino  Tea  from  any  particu- 
lar district  of  the  Southern  States  and,  as  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  standard  River 
Plate  grading  specification,  it  is  accepted  by  the  local  importer. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  imports  of  Pino  Tea  for  the  years  1910-14, 
1915,  1916,  and  1917,  the  figures  being  in  square  metres  (one  square  metre  equals 
10-76  feet  board  measure)  : — 

1910-14,  Average        1915  1916  1917 

Brazil  sq.  m.  16,696  4,207    207 

United  States   19,180,784         6,972,856         5,063,607  3,325,632 

Canada   340,856  68,000    70,633 

Other  countries   247,736  37,701       ^      89,092  4,676 

All  countries   19,786,072         7,082,764         5,152,699  3,401,148 


The  total  importations  from  all  countries  were  as  follows  in  1918,  1919  and 
1920:  2,672,923  square  metres,  4,663,997  square  metres,  and  9,963,832  square  metres 

respectively. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  certain  amount  of  Pino  Tea  is  shown  in  the  statistics 
as  having  been  imported  from  Canada;  this  obviously  is  an  error  in  classification  as 
long  leaf  yellow  pine  is  not  grown  in  the  Dominion.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
noticeable  falling  off  in  the  imports  after  the  year  1914,  this  being  partly  attributable 
to  the  cessation  of  building  activity  in  that  year,  as  previously  explained.  A  further 
cause  of  the  decrease  is  the  fact  that  the  pitch  pine  timber  limits  in  the  Southern 
Sates  are  approaching  exhaustion,  and  this  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  causing  an 
increase  in  price  accompanied  by  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  obtain  an 
equally  good  timber  from  other  sources.  In  fact,  if  estimates  are  to  be  relied  on, 
it  is  considered  that  within  the  next  seven  years  this  timber  will  be  practically 
exhausted  for  export  purposes,  and  it  therefore  becomes  vital  that  a  substitute  be 
found;  it  is  here  that  the  Douglas  fir  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  its  opportunity. 
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This  aspect  of  the  timber  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  will  be  dealt  with  later 
on  in  this  report.  The  duty  upon  Pino  Tea  at  present  rates  of  exchange  is  $5.54 
Canadian  currency  per  M  ft.  b.m.,  and  ruling  prices  on  the  local  market  are  from 
$55  to  $62  per  M  ft.  b.m. 

The  following  is  a  typical  River  Plate  assortment  of  pitch  pine: — 


25  per  cent — 1  by  3  1   12  feet  up 

7  per  cent — 1  by  6  ( 

9  per  cent — 2  by  3 

9  per  cent — 3  by  3 

10  per  cent — 3  by  4 

3  per  cent — 4  by  4 

In  the  3  by  6  as  much  as  possible  to  be  15  feet  to  22  feet. 


14  feet  up 


5  per  cent — 1  by  12 

5  per  cent — 1J  by  12 

5  per  cent — 2  by  12 

2  per  cent — 3  by  5 

12  per  cent — 3  by  6 

8  per  cent — 3  by  9 


14  feet  up 


16  feet  and  up 


PINO  BLANCO 


Second  in  order  of  importance  as  a  structural  timber  (but  not  in  the  quantity 
imported)  is  Pino  Blanco,  which  is  the  name  under  which  the  various  varieties  of 
white  pine  are  known  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  According  to  the  statistics,  by 
far  the  most  important  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States,  although  it  is  known 
that  large  quantities  which  are  credited  to  the  United  States  are  really  of  Canadian 
origin;  in  fact,  a  large  buyer,  who  purchases  from  Boston,  states  that  most  of  his 
supplies  come  from  the  Dominion,  which  is  known  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  this 
class  of  lumber.  White  pine  is  used  generally  for  purposes  where  strength  and  hard- 
ness are  not  of  the  first  importance;  it  is  considered  valuable  for  doors,  windows, 
skirtings,  mouldings,  shutters  and  general  carpentry  work. 

1910-14  Average  1915  1916  1917 

United  States   2,603,480  504,183  459,870  120.266 

Canada   1,043.392  157,755  281,601  3,294 

Other  countries   140,150  40,759  13,264  3,584 


All  countries   3,787,032  702,517  754,735  127,144 


It  is  impossible  to  give  detailed  statistics  of  the  imports  subsequent  to  1917,  as 
the  country  of  origin  is  not  stated  since  that  year,  and  the  returns  do  not  differ- 
entiate between  white  pine  from  North  America  and  Pino  Brazilero,  which  is  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  The  duty  upon  Pino  Blanco  at  present  rates  of  exchange  is  about 
$7.04  Canadian  currency  per  M  ft.  b.m.,  and  ruling  prices  on  the  local  retail  market 
are  from  $160  to  $260'  per  M  ft,  b.m.  for  1  inch  by  12  inch,  2  inch  by  12  inch,  and 
similar  sizes. 

The  following  is  a  typical  River  Plate  assortment  of  white  pine: — 

40,000  feet  No.  5,  1   by  12  12/16  feet— 50  per  cent  16  feet 

40,000  feet  No.  5,  1|  by  12  12/16  feet — 50  per  cent  16  feet 

55,000  feet  No.  5,  2   by  12  12/16  feet — 50  per  cent  16  feet 

170,000  feet  No.  7,  1   by  12  12/16  feet — 50  per  cent  16  feet 

105,000  feet  No.  7,  U  by  12  12/16  feet — 50  per  cent  16  feet 

140,000  feet  No.  7,  2   by  12  12/16  feet — 50  per  cent  16  feet 

70,000  feet  No.  8,  1   by  12  12/16  feet — 50  per  cent  16  feet 

620,000  feet 

Deckload:  Spruce  2  by  3,  and  3  by  3. 


SPRUCE 


There  is  a  large  demand  for  spruce  in  Argentina,  this  lumber  ranking  second  in 
importance,  so  far  as  the  quantities  imported  are  concerned.  Possessing  a  fine  grain, 
and  being  light  in  weight  and  easy  to  work,  it  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  substi- 
tute for  white  pine,  and  is  also  employed  in  the  linings  of  walls,  ceilings  and  floors 
in  the  cheaper  class  of  houses.  It  is  also  used  for  cattle  oorrals,  joists,  wainscoting, 
for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  etc.,  and  in  numerous  classes  of  work  where  structural 
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strength  is  not  essential.  No  attempt  is  made  locally  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  classes  of  Bpmoe.  It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  the  highest  grades 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  Quebec  spruce  having  the  best  name  for  quality,  followed 
by  that  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Another  source  of  supply  is  West 
Virginia,  and  spruce  from  this  district  is  liked  on  account  of  the  large  dimensions 
in  which  it  is  obtainable. 

I  !  e  statistics  of  imports  of  spruce  for  the  years  1910-14  to  1920,  in  square  metres, 
are  as  follows : — 

1910-14  average        1915  1916  1917 

Brazil   24    2,718   

United    States   4,164,400  864,974  593,921  217,622 

Canada   2,838,368  1,714,224  2,296,526  194,276 

Other  countries   1,466,224  192,106  30,135  13,713 

All  countries   8,469,016        2,771,304        2,922,400  425,611 

1918  1919  Approx.  1920 

All  countries   640,264  1,784,191  1,707,835 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  imports  during 
tin  years  1917  and  1918,  after  which  there  was  a  considerable  increase.  Although 
no  detailed  statistics  are  available  after  the  year  1920,  information  obtained  from 
other  sources  indicates  that  a  large  trade  is  being  done  in  this  timber  at  present,  and 
that  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec  are  securing  their  fair  share  of  the  total. 
The  only  complaint  made  by  importers  against  Canadian  spruce  is  that  it  is  some- 
what high  in  price,  the  cost  not  having  been  reduced  since  the  war  period.  The  duty 
upon  spruce,  at  current  rates  of  exchange,  is  approximately  $4.85  Canadian  currency 
per  ]\I  ft.  b.m.,  and  the  ruling  prices  on  the  local  market  range  from  $81  to  $96  per 
M  ft.  b.m. 

The  following  is  a  typical  Biver  Plate  assortment  of  spruce: — 

9  per  cent — 1  by   3 — 12  feet  long  and  up,  as  many  as  possible  16  feet 

6  per  cent — 1  by  4 

6  per  cent — 1  by  5 

30  per  cent — 1  by  6 

3  per  cent — 1  by  7 

3  per  cent — 1  by  8 

3  per  cent — 1  by  9 

3  per  cent — 1  by  10 

3  per  cent — 1  by  11 

5  per  cent — 1  by  12 
5  per  cent — 1|  by  12 

5  per  cent — 2  by  12 

5  per  cent — 3  by  6 — 12  feet  and  up  to  26  feet 

Balance — 3  by  9 


Dcckload  to  consist  of  the  following: — 


15  per  cent — 2  by  3 — 12  feet  long  and  up  to  25  feet  or  more 

30  per  cent — 3  by  3 

15  per  cent — 3  by  4 

10  per  cent — 3  by  5 

30  per  cent — 3  by  6  and  3  by  9 

All  firsts  and  seconds — the  latter  at  $2  less. 


OREGON  PINE 

Douglas  fir,  or  Pino  Oregon  as  it  is  called  locally,  has  been  known  in  the  Argen- 
tine Eepublic  for  the  past  ten  years.  So  far  it  has  been  imported  in  limited  quan- 
tities only,  its  principal  use  having  been  for  fittings  to  cattle  steamers,  to  some 
extent  for  railway  work,  and  for  harbour  construction  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires. 
As  the  question  of  Douglas  Fir  is  dealt  with  in  another  section  of  this  report  in 
detail,  no  discussion  need  be  entered  into  at  the  moment  as  to  the  possibility  of 
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introducing  it  on  a  larger  scale.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all  imports  are 
recorded  as  from  the  United  States,  the  figures  being  as  follows: — 

Average  1907-11   148,418  square  metres 

1911-14   179,000 

There  is  no  special  item  for  the  classification  of  Oregon  pine  in  the  Argentine 
customs  tariff,  but  the  duty  levied  is  usually  the  same  as  that  collected  on  spruce. 
The  present  prices  on  the  local  market,  at  ruling  rates  of  exchange,  are  approxi- 
mately from  $60  to  $70  Canadian  currency  per  M  ft.  b.m. 

PINO  BRAZILERO 

A  class  of  lumber  which  possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  North  American 
white  pine,  and  which  has  of  recent  years  come  into  increasing  use  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  is  that  known  as  Pino  Brazilero.  This,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  imported 
from  Brazil,  principally  from  the  Parana  district.  For  many  years  prior  to  the  war, 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  this  lumber,  but  without  success,  owing  to  its 
defective  qualities  as  compared  with  competing  products.  In  the  yea'r  1915,  how- 
ever, the  demand  rose  considerably  on  account  of  the  high  freights  and  difficulty  in 
obtaining  supplies  from  other  sources;  this  demand  still  continues,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  timber  will  maintain  a  hold  on  the  market  as  long  as  it  remains  suffi- 
ciently below  spruce  or  white  pine  in  price.  As  indicated  above,  however,  Pino 
Brazilero  is  inferior  to  all  other  classes  of  coniferous  timbers  imported,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  seasoning  it  properly;  it  is  very  susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes 
and  twists  and  warps  in  all  directions,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise;  it  also  checks 
and  splits  in  use.  So  far  as  durability  is  concerned,  it  is  stated  that  Pino  Brazilero 
will  last  only  three  years,  as  compared  with  a  life  of  twenty  years  or  so  for  spruce. 
Its  physical  characteristics  are  those  of  a  light,  dry  lumber,  with  not  too  strong  a 
grain  and  very  few  knots ;  in  the  rough  it  is  "  dusty "  to  the  touch,  but 
when  smooth  planed  it  presents  a  flat,  glossy  surface.  In  colour  it  is  of  a 
peculiar  yellowish  pink,  which  becomes  more  pronounced  towards  the  centre.  It 
takes  varnish  and  stains  well,  and  is  fairly  strong,  so  that  it  might  be  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  spruce  if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  drawbacks  mentioned  above. 
As  long,  however,  as  the  exchange  situation  and  freight  rates  allow  it  to  be  landed 
at  a  cost  sufficiently  below  North  American  lumber  to  compensate  for  its  inferiority 
in  other  respects,  it  is  anticipated  that  its  employment  will  continue  to  increase. 

According  to  Government  statistics,  the  imports  for  the  years  1907  to  1917  were 
as  follows  (all  from  Brazil)  : — 

Average  1907-11   164,024  square  metres 

1910-14   199,872 

Year  1915   1,297,947 

1916   2,969,737 

1917   2,162,089 

The  duty  upon  Pino  Brazilero,  at  current  rates  of  exchange,  is  about  $3.52 
Canadian  currency  per  M  ft.  b.m.,  and  local  prices  vary  from  $60  to  $66  per  M  ft.  b.m. 


IMPORTS  OF  ARGENTINA 

In  Argentina  there  has  been  a  considerable  growth  in  imports  of  hardware,  silks, 
and. motor  vehicles;  an  increasing  number  of  United  States  salesmen  are  in  the 
field,  and  credit  is  easier.  From  September  21  to  October  25,  5,000  boxes  of  cotton 
textiles,  148,000  tons  of  coal,  and  considerable  quantities  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  parts  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  supplied  2,604  cases 
of  machinery,  whilst  2,538  cases  were  obtained  from  Germany. 
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CHINA'S  REQUIREMENTS  IN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 
I.  Wheat 

Shanghai,  October  23,  1922. — China  has  long  been  a  sufficiently  large  producer 
of  wheat  adequately  to  satisfy  her  requirements  under  ordinary  conditions.  Occa- 
sionally crop  failure  in  certain  localities  has  necessitated  the  making  of  purchases 
abroad,  but  never  has  the  failure  been  on  such  a  scale  as  to  embrace  all  the  wheat- 
growing  areas.  A  famine  may  occur  in  one  province  which  may  be  relieved  at  a 
less  cost  ami  more  expeditiously  by  the  importation  of  grain  from  foreign  countries 
than  by  transportation  from  another  province  in  China;  but  on  the  whole  any  dan- 
gerous condition  of  famine  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop  rather  than  that 
of  the  wheat  crop.  The  exportation  of  wheat  has  played  a  larger  part  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  China  than  the  importation  of  that  grain.  What  China  does  require,  how- 
e\  t  r.  is  hard  wheat  to  mix  with  her  soft  grains  when  the  crops  in  the  north,  where 
the  hard  grain  is  obtained,  have  been  failures. 

china's  export  and  import  of  wheat 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  China  in  1914,  1919  and  1920  were  1,969,048,  4,453,471 
and  S,431,520  piculs  respectively.    (1  pieul — 133-331  pounds.) 

Exports  over  the  last  nine  years  have  gone  to  Hongkong,  French  Indo-China, 
Federated  Malay  States,  the  Near  Eastern  nations,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Korea,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  From  1912  to 
1917  inclusive  over  three-fourths  of  the  export  of  surplus  wheat  went  to  Russia  and 
Siberia  by  land  frontier  and  the  Amur  and  Pacific  ports.  Since  1917  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  exported  grain  has  gone  to  Japan  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Russia,  with 
the  former  country  taking  by  far  the  larger  quantity.  The  exports  of  grain  to  the 
United  States,  which  were  nil  in  1919,  were  38,000  piculs  in  1920.  The  largest 
imports  of  wheat  into  China  within  recent  years  have  been,  in  1916  (59,555  piculs)  ; 
1917  (36,169  piculs);  and  1921  (81,346  piculs),  and  these  were  infinitesimal  as  com- 
pared with  the  exports.  During  the  ten  years  1912  to  1921,  Canada  neither  imported 
wheat  from  nor  exported  it  to  China.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Canadian 
wheat  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Chinese  millers  for  mixing,  as  propor- 
tions of  all  imports  of  Hongkong  are  distributed  to  the  Chinese  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces. Further,  United  States  firms  advertise  and  sell  Canadian  wheat  from  their 
American  granaries.  This  latter  method  of  distribution,  however,  is  likely  to  termi- 
nate now  that  the  Fordney  tariff  places  such  a  barrier  against  grain  imports. 

Twice  only,  as  has  already  been  noted,  has  China  imported  wheat  in  any  large 
quantity,  1916  and  1917,  and  1921.  The  first  influx  of  wheat  came  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Russia.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  stores  of  grain  allocated  for  war 
purposes  which  were  released  upon  the  collapse  of  the  Czarist  regime  in  Russia.  The 
second  influx  in  1921  practically  all  came  from  the  United  States,  as  she  supplied 
about  72,000  piculs.  .The  remainder  of  the  imports  came  from  Hongkong,  British 
India,  Russia  and  Siberia,  Korea  and  Japan. 

The  two  periods  during  which  China  imported  foreign  wheat  only  came  when 
there  was  a  setback  to  the  crops  in  the  northern  area.  Canada's  opportunity  of 
exporting  wheat  to  China  this  year  thus  depends  upon  the  condition  and  size  of  the 
present  crop.  The  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  (China)  Bulletin  of  July  15, 
1922,  gives  a  clear  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop.  "  The  wheat  crop 
throughout  China,  excepting  in  certain  sections  of  Chili,  Northern  Honan  and  part 
of  Shansi  province,  is  reported  as  excellent  and  will  relieve  the  Chinese  flour  mills 
of  dependence  upon  imported  wheat,  and  also  curtail  the  importation  of  flour." 
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Under  pressure  of  an  over  supply,  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  steadily  dropping 
in  China,  where  it  is  now  quoted  around  tls.  3-60  per  picul,  but  in  Russia  as  well 
the  good  crop  conditions  have  forced  down  the  price.  The  Russian  Daily  News  of 
Harbin  states :  "  Wheat  is  falling  in  price,  being  quoted  at  Mex.  $1  lower  for  one 
pood  (36-11  pounds)."  Against  falling  prices — (prices  against  which  Canadian 
exporters  must  compete  and  pay  freight  charges  across  the  Pacific  if  they  are  to 
sell  wheat  to  China — how  are  they  to  market  their  wheat  in  that  country? 

THE  MARKETING  OF  WHEAT 

Several  years  ago  the  Chinese  were  not  accustomed  to  a  bread  or  other  flour 
mixtures  made  from  white  flour;  but  through  foreign  influence  and  the  cultivation 
of  higher  standards  of  taste,  this  has  been  changed.  Now  white  bread  and  white 
bread  mixtures  are  used  almost  entirely,  but  of  grades  inferior  to  those  used  in 
Canada.  Greater  demand  for  whiter  flour  is  developing,  and  bakers  and  millers  are 
realizing  the  value  of  adding  a  harder  wheat  to  their  grain  for  the  milling  of  a  flour 
with  a  higher  percentage  of  gluten.  These  millers  must  get  the  hard  grain  from 
the  north  or  else  import  it,  and  if  exporters  of  Canadian  hard  wheats  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  grain  at  an  equal  price  to  that  supplied  by  the  north,  sales  can  be  made. 
Canadian  hard  wheats  are  being  recognized  by  the  millers  as  of  particular  advantage 
in  the  grinding  of  a  better  flour,  and  it  is  only  price,  together  with  the  method  of 
financing  and  distributing,  which  is  holding  up  sales  of  larger  quantities  of  Cana- 
dian wheat. 

Price  is  a  big  factor  in  selling  to  China  what  little  grain  she  needs  to  import, 
but  the  financing  and  distributing  is  equally  as  big  a  factor.  The  practice  of  selling 
direct  is  one  that  should  be  avoided  in  dealing  with  Chinese  millers,  unless  adequate 
security  is  obtainable  before  shipment.  In  selling  to  a  foreign  firm  in  China  only 
the  ordinary  precautions  need  be  taken. 

A  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  should  get  in  touch  with  a  reliable  foreign 
importer  of  China  who  has,  if  possible,  a  connection  amongst  the  flour  millers. 
Representation  should  be  either  exclusive  or  exclusive  in  a  certain  territory.  This 
is  not  absolutely  imperative  when  handling  a  commodity  such  as  grain,  but  the 
foreign  importers  of  China  have  become  accustomed  to  the  practice,  and  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  cater  to  the  methods  by  which  they  have  built  up  their  business. 
The  representative  should  be  sent  samples  of  the  different  grades  of  wheat,  to  which 
every  shipment  must  conform.  He  must  be  constantly  notified  of  the  change  in 
price,  or  else  given  a  firm  price  for  thirty  days,  after  which  it  may  be  revised,  and 
know  what  shipping  facilities  his  principals  are  able  to  offer. 

The  point  that  shipments  must  conform  to  sample  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  If  a  Chinese  buyer  is  in  difficulties  financially,  or  cannot  see  sufficiently 
high  profit  on  the  business,  or  if  the  price  of  wheat  has  fluctuated  to  his  disadvantage 
in  the  interim  between  ordering  and  receiving,  he  is  prone  to  refuse  delivery 
on  the  ground,  if  it  will  hold  at  all,  that  the  shipment  is  not  up  to  sample.  This  has 
occurred  so  frequently  that  many  foreign  importers  of  such  commodities  as  grain 
will  not  take  the  risk  of  importing  on  their  own  account  to  supply  Chinese  buyers, 
but  will  only  act  on  a  commission  basis  for  the  exporters  of  other  countries. 

Frequently  the  demands  of  Canadian  exporters  for  certain  financial  arrange- 
ments are  too  stringent  for  them  to  enter  this  market  successfully.  The  demand  for 
an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  against  shipment  of  grain  is  almost  certain  to  be  met 
with  refusal.  The  leading  British  banks  will  not  as  a  rule  open  an  irrevocable  letter 
for  grain  shipments.  Although  they  may  know  the  importing  firm  to  be  sound 
financially,  and  to  have  met  all  its  obligations  in  the  past,  yet  the  element  of  risk 
in  non-acceptance  of  the  shipment,  and  the  sums  involved,  lead  them  to  reserve  the 
right  to  have  recourse  on  the  drawer  as  well  as  the  acceptor  of  the  bill.  Their 
customary  procedure  is  to  open  documentary  credits,  which  are  used  almost  entirely 
when  successful  agencies  have  been  opened  and  the  shipment  is  not  merely  a  sample 
one. 
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[f  these  points  are  in  mind  by  the  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat,  they  should 
be  able  to  Beeure  a  fair  share  of  the  wheat  import  trade  of  China.  Further,  they 
might  help  to  develop  the  use  of  hard  wheat  in  the  grinding  of  flour  by  the  Chinese 
millers  and  bo  increase  China's  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  and  better  the  grade 
of  [lour  demanded  by  the  individual.  A  better  plan  to  develop  China's  consumption 
Canadian  wheat,  however,  would  be  to  increase  the  export  of  flour  from  the 
Dominion  to  China.  This  has  far  wider  possibilities,  and  would  result  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Canadian  wheat  equally  as  much  as  through  direct  shipments. 

The  Becond  part  of  Mr.  Emery's  report,  that  dealing  with  flour  imports,  will  be 
published  in  the  next  issue.] 

TRADE   BETWEEN  UNITED   STATES  AND   THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States, 
writ os  under  date  December  7  that  a  Federated  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  Near  East  has  been  organized  to  encourage  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  the  Near  East,  including  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Jugo-Slavia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Persia,  and 
that  an  office  has  been  opened  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Pratt, 
former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington. 

The  federation  is  composed  of  those  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  having 
offices  at  Constantinople,  Athens,  and  Alexandria,  and  its  object  will  be  to  furnish 
trade  information  to  exporters  and  manufacturers,  thereby  facilitating  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  which  it  is  felt  will  follow  the  conference  at  Lausanne. 

THE  MARKETS  OF  CHILE 

Mr.  L.  E.  Elliott,  in  his  recently  published  work  on  Chile — To-day  and  To- 
morrow, writes  as  follows  on  the  markets  of  that  country: — 

Chile's  market  needs  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  South  American  countries 
so  far  as  manufacturing  metals,  especially  machinery,  mining  and  railroad  equip- 
ment, are  concerned;  in  common  with  her  sister  states,  she  is  also  a  buyer  of  such 
luxuries  as  fine  textiles  of -wool,  silk  and  linen,  perfumery  and  other  toilet  specialties, 
fine  wines  and  spirits;  also  many  utilities  which  she  cannot  produce,  as  print  and 
writing  papers,  high-grade  glass  and  ceramic  ware,  inks,  paints  and  varnishes, 
cement,  and  sheet  glass. 

The  best  grades  of  cotton  cloth  are  also  imported,  for  the  existing  Chilean  fac- 
tories are  limited  in  class  of  output;  there  is  a  considerable  import  of  ready-made 
clothes  and  of  fine  footwear,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Chile  produces  the 
best  shoes  made  in  South  America,  and  that  her  daintiest  satin  and  kid  footwear  for 
women  compare  well  with  the  output  of  the  great  markets  overseas.  Chilean  red 
and  white  wines  also  outclass  the  vintages  of  sister  states;  but  while  the  wealthy 
resident  has  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket  there  will  always  be  a  certain  import  of 
European  champagnes  and  liqueurs,  spirits,  and  high-class  wines.  Chile's  purchasing 
power  varies  a  good  deal,  fluctuating  with  the  fortunes  of  nitrate.  Certain  com- 
modities, with  coal  as  the  striking  example,  were  almost  blotted  from  the  import 
lists  during  the  European  War,  and  with  the  encouraging  development  of  the 
national  mines  in  response  to  necessity,  plus  a  greatly  extended  use  of  petroleum  as 
fuel  for  industrial  purposes,  its  pre-war  place  is  unlikely  to  be  recovered. 

Looking  down  the  lists  of  Chilean  imports,  the  tendency  towards  importing 
materials  in  the  crude  state,  or  simply  prepared,  for  working  up  in  national  factories, 
shows  an  immense  increase  since  1914;  dependence  upon  national  supplies  also 
increases  markedly. 
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THE  WALLPAPER  TRADE  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  November  24,  1922. — There  is  a  very  good  prospect  in  France  both  now 
and  in  the  future  for  the  importation  of  wallpapers  from  Canada.  Importations  in 
this  line  have  not  by  any  means  reached  their  fullest  development  and  are  at  present 
on  the  increase,  and  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
share  of  this  trade.  Before  the  war  most  of  the  imported  papers  came  from  Germany 
and  Great  Britain,  and  at  present  are  being  consigned  on  a  large  scale  from  Belgium 
and  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  from  Great  Britain;  a  small  quantity  of  wallpaper 
also  comes  from  the  United  States.  Competition  from  Germany  need  not  be  feared, 
at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come,  for  the  tariff  as  applied  to  goods  from  that  country 
has  recently  been  enormously  increased. 

The  imports  of  wallpaper  during  1921  amounted  to  2,060,200  kg.  valued  at 
6,280,000  francs;  and  the  exports  at  1,122,500kg.  valued  at  3,729,000  francs.  In 
considering  these  figures  it  should  be  noted  that  the  papers  which  are  imported  are 
almost  wholly  of  the  ordinary  variety,  and  that  conversely  the  papers  exported  from 
France  are  in  general  of  the  expensive  "  de  luxe  "  kind. 

KINDS  OP  WALLPAPER  IN  DEMAND 

Canadian  products  in  this  line  are  almost  unknown  amongst  importers  in  France, 
but  the  prevailing  opinion  upon  the  English  and  United  States  papers,  which  are 
somewhat  similar  in  style  to  the  Canadian  product,  is  that  the  colours  are  not  in 
sufficiently  sharp  contrast  for  this  market,  and  that  in  the  case  of  figured  papers 
(with  flowered  patterns,  etc.)  the  figures  are  frequently  too  small  and  not  sufficiently 
striking.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  be  sold,  but  that  they  are  unsuitable 
for  the  Paris  market,  where  people  have  very  modern  taste;  and  Paris  naturally  takes 
a  good  share  of  the  imports.  The  most  popular  papers  at  present  are  undoubtedly  of 
striped  designs,  with  the  stripes  somewhat  wide  and  very  often  three  or  four  colours 
combined  in  the  stripes.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  bright  sharply  contrasting 
papers  in  warm  tints,  which  have  in  consequence  a  rich  appearance,  for  the  house- 
holder wants  everything  to  be  seen  in  his  home  to  at  any  rate  look  well,  quality 
often  being  a  secondary  consideration.  The  kinds  of  paper  most  liked  among  those 
imported  from  England  are  imitation  cretonnes  and  damasks,  although  for  the 
provinces,  where  the  demand  is  very  conservative,  the  ordinary  kinds,  striped  or 
figured,  sell  well.  The  dado  or  ceiling  border  is  not  much  used  here  except  as  a 
narrow  strip  of  only  about  three  inches  wide,  and  the  style  of  papering  walls  in 
panels  is  quite  unknown.  J ust  at  the  moment  "  modern "  furniture  is  the  great 
vogue;  it  is  somewhat  Chinese  in  character,  and  to  go  with  it  a  great  deal  of  "jazz" 
papers  with  very  bright  colours  and  sharp  contrasts  are  being  sold.  This,  however, 
is  more  for  the  "  de  luxe  "  trade,  and  the  fashion  will  not  last  long :  something  new 
and  original  is  always  being  asked  for.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a  rule 
changes  are  popular,  and  the  manufacturer  who  offers  supplies  in  great  variety  will 
sell  more  goods. 

SANITARY  PAPERS 

There  is  also  a  very  large  demand  for  sanitary  washable  papers  varnished  for 
bathrooms  and  toilets,  and  also  oiled  paper  for  living  rooms.  French  factories  are 
not  sufficiently  well  equipped  for  making  these  varieties  of  paper,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence practically  the  whole  supply  comes  from  abroad.  For  toilets,  etc.,  the  ordinary 
squared  kinds,  imitation  of  tiles,  as  used  in  Canada  will  sell  well. 
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FRENCH  PRODUCTION 

The  reason  why  it  is  possible  for  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the 
French  producer,  even  with  the  present  low  value  of  the  franc,  is  that  the  factories 
here  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  organize  with  a  view  to  intensive 
production,  and  are  thus  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  large  and  highly 
organized  factories  abroad.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  French  manufacturer  really 
holds  his  own  in  the  expensive  "  de  luxe"  papers,  which  are  produced  regardless  of 
cost.  English  manufacturers  who  have  a  large  share  of  the  import  market  here  com- 
pete  favourably  with  French  makers  in  spite  of  the  exchange  and  of  the  tariff,  which 
is  relatively  high,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  their  products  do  not  exactly  meet 
the  prevailing  taste.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  English 
firms  are  sometimes  able  to  put  the  quite  ordinary  varieties  of  paper  on  the  market 
at  eve  n  lower  prices  than  the  corresponding  French  article. 

RENEWALS 

As  in  other  countries,  French  manufacturers  get  out  a  range  of  new  designs 
en eli  year  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn.  Rooms  in  the  houses  in  France  are  in 
general  darker  and  not  so  well  lit  as  in  Canada;  besides,  in  summer,  when  the  sun 
is  bright,  the  careful  housewife  draws  the  blinds  or  closes  the  shutters  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Under  these  circumstances  the  paper  is  preserved  a  long  time  without 
fading  and  lasts  much  longer  than  in  some  other  countries;  estimates  vary,  but 
dealers  reckon  that  on  an  average  houses  are  repapered  every  three  to  five  years. 

sizes 

There  are  differences  in  width  and  length  between  French,  British,  and  United 
States  wallpapers,  but  this  does  not  really  matter  and  is  not  objected  to  except  in 
the  case  of  the  American  papers,  which  come  in  three  different  widths  and  so  cause 
confusion.  The  standard  French  size  is  8  metres  long  by  50  centimetres  wide.  The 
English  roll  measures  10-7  metres  long  by  57  centimetres  wide. 

representation 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  firms  abroad  should  be 
represented  in  France,  but  the  best  way  would  seem  to  be  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  many  existing  wholesale  houses  who  would  take  the  exclusive  agency 
for  the  manufacturer  and  who  would  buy  the  goods  firm.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  these  arrangements  should  be  made  by  a  direct  representative  of  the 
manufacturer  who  would  come  to  France  well  supplied  with  books  of  patterns. 
Sample  books  of  wallpapers  are  usually  sent  here  in  the  month  of  August,  the  kinds 
wanted  are  chosen,  and  the  agent  sends  his  order  for  delivery  in  February  and  March 
of  the  following  year.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  renewals,  a  sufficient  stock  should 
be  kept  in  France  to  avoid  the  supply  of  any  pattern  becoming  exhausted.  British 
firms  have  an  advantage  in  this  connection,  as  it  does  not  take  long  for  them  to 
forward  fresh  supplies. 

business  terms 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  to  do  business  in  France  care  must  be  taken 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  French  merchant  as  much  as  possible.  Many  of  the  Belgian 
wallpaper  firms  sell  their  goods  in  France  f.o.b.  French  port  with  customs  duty  paid. 
These  terms  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  firms  making  them,  but  even  if  the  duty 
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cannot  always  be  paid,  prices  should  invariably  be  quoted  in  francs,  for  with  the 
exchange  varying  as  it  does  at  present,  importers  will  not  take  chances  but  will  always 
deal  with  a  firm  quoting  in  francs.  Dealers  here  also  demand  some  credit,  and 
further  ask  that  Canadian  firms  should  not  expect  them,  at  any  rate  at  first,  to  buy 
and  stock  large  quantities  of  goods.  On  this  latter  point  there  has  already  been  2 
good  deal  of  trouble  between  makers  and  wholesalers  here. 

packing 

The  packing  of  wallpaper  offers  no  special  difficulty.  The  practice  is  to  pack 
100  rolls  of  paper  in  each  case. 

UNITED  STATES  LUMBER  EXPORTERS  AND  CONSIGNMENTS  TO  FOREIGN 

MARKETS 

The  following,  from  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  Canadian 
lumber  exporters: — 

"  The  Lumber  Division  has  frequently  been  called  upon  by  foreign  buyers  and 
agents  to  connect  them  with  American  lumber  exporters  with  a  view  to  inducing 
American  interests  to  consign  lumber  to  foreign  markets.  Only  in  very  few  cases 
has  the  Lumber  Division  desired  to  recommend  exporters  to  follow  such  practices. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  division  is  against  the  consigning  of  lumber. 

"  Important  lumber  exporters  in  other  countries  are  constantly  refusing  to  con- 
sign their  stocks,  even  in  cases  where  the  proximity  of  foreign  markets  would  enable 
them  to  exercise  the  necessary  control  over  the  sales,  a  position  radically  different 
from  that  of  our  exporters,  who  are  usually  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  their 
foreign  lumber  markets. 

"  The  consigning  of  lumber  will  invariably  ruin  the  market  for  other  lumber 
exporters  who  have  painstakingly  and  systematically  developed  their  trade.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Lumber  Division  that  many 
small  foreign  brokers  of  doubtful  standing  are  encouraging  American  mills  inexperi- 
enced in  the  export  trade  to  consign  their  lumber  to  them.  A  small  shipment  is  first 
sent  as  a  trial,  and  the  broker  generally  finds  it  in  his  own  interest  to  give  the 
exporter  the  best  possible  service  until  he  has  gained  his  confidence.  The  next  step 
is  to  induce  the  exporter  to  increase  the  quantities,  often  without  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  market  to  absorb  these  shipments.  The  market  conditions  change,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  while  the  lumber  is  in  transit,  and  as  a  result  the  lumber  is 
dumped  into  the  country  at  ruinous  prices,  which  not  only  causes  severe  losses  to 
the  exporter  in  question  but  also  upsets  the  market  for  legitimate  exporters  and  their 
customers  in  that  country. 

"  The  only  persons  deriving  a  benefit  in  the  long  run  from  the  consignment 
practice  is  the  foreign  consumer,  who  occasionally  may  be  able  to  acquire  stocks 
below  the  market,  and  always  the  broker,  who  is  only  interested  in  his  commission 
on  insurance  and  his  profit  on  the  numerous  charges  incurred  in  storing  the  lumber, 
etc.  Were  these  brokers  called  upon  to  split  profit  and  loss,  it  is  believed  that  con- 
signments of  lumber  would  materially  decrease.  It  is  significant  that  lumber-export 
associations  composed  of  high-grade  shippers  often  stipulate  in  their  by-laws  that 
members  may  consign  but  an  insignificant  percentage  of  their  total  cut,  and  in  prac- 
tice but  few  of  these  mills  ever  consign  anything. 

"  If  American  lumber  exporters  are  ever  to  derive  the  profit  to  which  they  arc 
entitled  from  the  export  sales,  it  can  be  done  through  decreasing  the  objectionable 
practice  of  consigning  lumber  abroad.  So  far  as  the  Lumber  Division  can  see,  the 
only  case  where  consignments  are  justified  are  in  new  markets,  and  even  in  such  cases 
only  small  shipments  should  be  made  in  such  quantities  as  may  give  the  business  the 
character  of  a  sample  shipment." 
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POPULARITY  OF  PAPER  CONTAINERS 

Though,  somewhat  loss  than  a  century  ago,  writes  a  correspondent  in  the  London 
s  Supplement,  there  was  a  British  mind  ingenious  enough  to  realize  the 

•ommercial  possibilities  of  pasting  together  several  layers  of  paper  to  form  one  thick, 
linn  sheel  of  pasteboard,  even  the  wildest  flight  of  imagination  could  not  then  have 
en  the  immense  field  which  awaited  both  that  remarkable  commodity  and  its 
more  prolific  offspring,  cardboard.  To-day  over  250,000  tons  are  used  annually  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  another  0,000  tons  are  exported  to  overseas  markets. 

There  is.  of  course,  considerable  difference  between  the  pasteboard  of  the  middle 
nineteenth  century  and  what  is  now  termed  pasteboard  and  cardboard.  The  former 
is  a  highly  glazed  product  of  an  ivory-white  tint,  known  commercially  as  Bristol 
board  and  used  generally  for  visiting  and  playing  cards,  or  similar  articles.  It  is  of 
cardboard,  however,  the  more  important  of  the  two,  that  a  real  romance  of  trade 
can  be  penned. 

EXTENSIVE  USE 

So  extensive  is  its  use  throughout  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  receptacles — 
i.e.,  paper  containers — that  cardboard  has,  by  common  consent,  become  the  generic 
term  for  the  four  varieties  now  produced:  strawboard,  leatherboard,  wood-pulpboard, 
and  paperboard. 

Each  of  these  carries  in  its  name  the  principal  raw  material  from  which  it  is 
made.  Thus,  strawboard  has  wheaten  or  oaten  straw  pulp  as  its  chief  ingredient. 
Leatherboard  was  made  originally  from  shredded  leather  scraps  mixed  with  wood 
fibre,  but,  though  leather  is  now  rarely  employed,  the  name  remains  to  denote  the 
brownish  board  so  frequently  used  for  millinery  boxes.  Wood-pulpboard  carries  its 
own  definition,  as  does  paperboard,  for  the  making  of  which  old  newspapers  are 
repulped  with  wood  or  straw  pulp  to  give  it  different  consistencies. 

To  the  general  public  these  boards  find  their  way  as  the  highly  artistic  or 
hygienic  paper  container  for  the  packing  of  all  manner  of  foodstuffs.  In  fact, 
almost  every  commodity  is  now  packed  in  some  form  of  cardboard  box.  Overseas, 
however,  and  in  the  Dominions  particularly,  a  profitable  market  still  awaits  the 
progressive  manufacturer  of  paper  containers.  For  this  reason  there  should  be  an 
extensive  scope  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  essential  raw  material,  cardboard. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

It  is  generally  conceded  that,  while  business  has  in  many  ways  been  difficult  in 
t?he  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  conditions  on  the  whole  are  of  a  much  more  healthy 
i  icter  than  a  short  time  back,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  during  which  New 
Zealand  exports  totalled  £26,892,366,  against  imports  £16,188,472.  These  figures  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  when  exports 
were  £27,184,861  and  imports  £28,109,867.  If  anything,  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  in  the  Dominion's  favour,  an  excess  of  more  than  £10,700,000  in  exports  over 
imports  indicating  that  New  Zealand  might  reasonably  disburse  more  freely  in 
obtaining  supplies  from  other  countries.  Cautious  buying  has  been  carried  almost  to 
excess,  and,  while  it  is  possible  there  may  still  be  large  stocks  in  the  market,  the 
sufficiently  low  and  the  demand  keen  enough  to  encourage  freer  indenting  than  is 
results  of  too-heavy  indenting  in  1920,  it  is  certain  that  in  most  lines  stocks  are 
at  present  taking  place.  From  more  than  one  source,  indeed,  we  are  advised  that 
importers  are  beginning  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  necessity  for  renewing 
stocks,  and  are  abandoning  the  attitude  of  ultra-caution  which  has  now  served  its 
purpose  in  placing  the  market  on  a  secure  commercial  basis. 
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UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  EFFECT  ON  METAL  PRICES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

New  York  City,  December  8,  1922. — The  importance  of  Canada  as  a  source  of 
mineral  wealth,  as  yet  only  partially  developed,  and  the  proximity  and  extent  of  its 
natural  market,  the  United  States,  has  prompted  an  investigation  into  the  possible 
effects  the  new  United  States  tariff  might  have  on  the  trade  in  minerals  between 
the  two  countries.  On  certain  items  of  the  metal  group  the  possible  effect  of  a  new 
tariff  was  discounted  a  week  or  two  before  the  bill  became  law,  but  the  full  effect  of 
the  new  rates  has  only  been  definitely  determinable  recently. 

aluminium 

From  Canada  during  the  year  1921,  3,259,893  pounds  of  crude  aluminium  were 
imported  into  the  United  States,  on  which  the  tariff  has  been  increased  three  cents 
per  pound  to  five  cents.  On  this  commodity  the  full  increase  in  duty  has  been  met 
by  the  market  since  the  domestic  aluminium  producer  has  made  two  price  advances 
on  ingot  aluminium  totalling  three  cents  per  pound,  since  the  law  became  effective. 

FERRO-SDLICON 

During  1921  the  United  States  imported  7,409  tons  of  ferro-silicon  from  Canada, 
valued  at  $363,702,  or  nearly  $49  per  ton.  At  this  rate  the  duty-paid  value,  with 
duty  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  amounted  to  $56.35  per  ton.  The  new  rates  of  duty 
range  from  two  cents  per  pound  of  silicon  content,  where  less  than  60  per  cent  silicon, 
to  8  cents  per  pound,  so  that  on  50  per  cent  ferro-silicon  the  duty  amounts  to  $20 
per  ton.  The  price  of  this  grade  of  ferro-silicon  has  therefore  advanced  from  $55 
before  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  to  $75  per  ton,  delivered  with  duty  paid,  and  as 
a  result  importation  of  this  product  has  practically  ceased. 

OTHER  METALS  AFFECTED 

Zinc. — The  duty  on  zinc  was  increased  from  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  If  cents 
per  pound  specific,  and  while  this  increment  has  stimulated  production  in  the  zinc 
industry  of  the  United  States,  the  acute  shortage  in  Europe  has  caused  such  heavy 
purchases  of  United  States  zinc  for  export  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  that 
prices,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  London,  have  risen  to  the  highest  levels  in 
two  years. 

Lead. — The  duty  on  pig  lead  was  advanced  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25 
per  cent  specific,  and  the  demand  in  the  United  States  has  been  so  heavy  and  domestic 
production  has  gained  so  slowly  that  the  entire  increase  in  duty  has  been  discounted, 
in  the  face  of  a  higher  world  market,  and  supplies  of  Mexican  lead  are  being  imported 
on  a  large  scale. 

Manganese. — The  heavy  duty  now  levied  on  manganese  ore  was  anticipated  and 
heavy  purchases  were  made  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  bill.  The  market  is  now 
nominally  quoted  at  the  old  price  plus  the  duty. 

Carbon  ferrochrome. — Before  the  tariff  was  enacted  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon 
ferrochrome  was  quoted  12  cents  per  pound  by  domestic  makers  and  10  cents  by 
importers.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  domestic  alloy  can  still  be  bought  at  li* 
cents,  but  importers  have  advanced  their  price  to  12  cents  duty  paid. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australian  Customs  Decisions 

0.  Habtlktt,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  24,  1922. — Under  recent  by-laws  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Customs,  the  following;  are  added  to  the  list  of  material  and  articles 
which  may  be  imported  into  Australia  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  if  used  in  the  manu- 
f:KMmv  of  specified  goods,  or  for  specified  purposes  within  the  Commonwealth:- — 

MATERIAL  AND  MINOR  ARTICLES  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 
GOODS  WITHIN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

( Provided  security  is  given  by  the  owner  that  such  will  be  used  for  that  purpose  only, 
and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  within 
six  months,  or  such  further  time  as  the  collector  may  allow,  after  delivery  by 

the  customs: — 

Dolls'  heads,  wigs,  limbs,  and  eyes,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  dolls. 

Bars,   steel,   hexagon  and  square   for   use   in  manufacture   of  bright  bolts,   nuts,  screws, 

engineers'  set  screws,  and  similar  goods. 
Rods,  wire,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  fencing  wire  and  wire  for  the  manufacture  of  wire 

netting. 

Channel  of  brass  or  white  metal  of  a  size  not  exceeding  n/ie  inches  square,  lined  with  felt, 

for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars. 
Rims,  wheel  (plain,  undrilled  and  unenamelled),  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  cycles. 
Blanks,  key,  for  the  manufacture  of  keys. 

Chain,  sprocket,  steel,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  agricultural  machines. 

Glass,  curved  and  shaped  (eye-pieces)  for  use  in  manufacture  of  goggles  of  all  kinds. 

Bars,  iron  and  steel,  for  use  in  manufacture  of  rabbit  traps. 

Sheet,  iron  and  steel  and  steel  wire  (for  springs),  for  use  in  manufacture  of  porcelain  enamel 

hollowware. 

Mounts,  harness,  not  being  wholly  or  partly  of  gold  or  silver  or  wholly  or  partly  composed 

of  cast  nickel  or  cast  brass,  viz. :  rein  runners  or  supporters. 
Paris  white  for  use  in  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 

Material  for  use  in  manufacture  ships,  viz :  boiler  parts,  headers,  special  part  of  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers,  hand  hole  fittings  for  headers  and  mud-drum,  wrought  steel  sediment 
boxes,  manhole  doors  for  steel  drums  complete  with  frames,  and  dished  ends  for  steam 
collectors;  brass  plates  g-inch  and  l|-inch  thick;  compasses  and  navigation  instruments; 
granulated  cork  ;  machinery  specialties,  viz  :  Crompton's  ash  hoists,  Harding's  revolution 
indicator,  Howden's  furnace  fronts,  Wallsend  Howden  oil  fuel  plant,  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
patent  automatic  feed  water  regulator  and  spare  parts  for  same ;  navigating  lamps ; 
steel  tubes  over  3  inches  internal  diameter ;  stud  chain  cable. 

Wire,  for  manufacture  of  wire  mattresses  and  phosphor  bronze  wire  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woven  wire  (of  the  kind  known  as  fly  wire). 

Cotton  thread,  being  several  strands  of  yarn  loosely  twisted  together  for  use  in  manufacture 
of  candles,  covered  wire  and  matches;  the  thread  to  be  so  loosely  twisted  as  to  be 
quite  useless  for  ordinary  cordage. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  ceresine  and  paraffin  waxes,  for  use  in  manu- 
facture of  explosives. 

Mirrors  (unmounted)  bevelled  and  otherwise,  not  exceeding  2  inches  in  diameter. 


MACHINES,  MACHINE  TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES 

(But  not  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  if  any,  when 
not  integral  parts  of  the  exempt  machines) 

Cabling   and  laying  machines  and  geared  twist   frames,   for   the   manufacture   of  cordage 

threads,  twines,  etc. 
Winding,  roll,  machines,  6-head,  for  winding  twines,  etc. 
Rolls  for  use  in  rolling  steel  and  iron  bars. 

Accumulators  or  storage  batteries,  of  all  sizes,  for  stationary  use  and  plates  for  same. 
Automatic  biscuit  icing  and  sandwiching  machine. 

Cocoa  and  confectionery  machinery,  automatic  feed,  bottoming  attachment  and  traypacker, 

as  parts  of  enrobing  machine. 
Coil  (electric)  winding  machines. 
Rectifiers  (electric),  mercury  vapour. 

Planing  and  moulding  machines  (combined),  woodworking. 
Recorders,  C02   (of  all  kinds). 
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Cigarette-making  machines. 

Textile  working  machinery,  viz  :  pendulum  stock,  sizing,  and  soaping  machines. 

Braiding  machines,  tubular,  for  the  manufacture  of  sash  cord  and  similar  goods. 

Metal  working  machines  specially  designed  for  the  manufacture  of  standardized  adjustable 

shelving,  racks  and  bins  of  steel,  and  dies,  gauges  and  jigs,  specially  designed  for  use 

therewith. 

The  above  specified  minor  articles,  machines,  tools,  etc.,  are  now  admitted  (for 
the  purposes  specified)  free  of  duty  if  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  from  any  other  country. 

United  States  Proposed  Embargo  on  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States, 
writes  under  date  December  9  that  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  announced  that  public  hearing  will  be  held 
on  December  19  to  consider  the  advisability  of  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  raw  or  unmanufactured  state  from  all  foreign 
countries  or  localities  on  account  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  fruit  flies. 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Distributed 

Copies  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  New  Zealand  tariff  as  issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Customs  Tariffs  Bureau,  Brussels,  Belgium,  have  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  distributed  among  boards  of  trade,  customs 
houses,  etc.,  throughout  Canada  which  are  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  publications 
of  that  bureau.  This  edition,  which  was  printed  in  October,  1922,  contains  the  New 
Zealand  tariff  adopted  in  December,  1291,  with  some  additional  information.  The 
publications  of  the  International  Customs  Tariffs  Bureau  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
any  board  of  trade,  chamber  of  commerce,  or  similar  organization  in  Canada. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Japan :  A  Correction 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  cables  under 
date  December  12  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement,  quoted  in  our  issue  of 
November  11,  page  785  (No.  9S0),  and  based  on  a  cable  from  the  United  States 
Commercial  Attache  at  Tokio,  published  in  the  New  York  Commercial,  that  Japanese 
import  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  had  been  increased,  while  the  duty  on  certain 
types  of  lumber  had  been  decreased,  the  changes  being  effective  •  November  1.  It 
was  also  stated  that  the  former  import  duty  on  rice  had  been  restored,  and  that  a 
revision  of  the  duties  on  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics,  kerosene,  and  paper,  was  under 
consideration. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade  Com- 
missioner D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian  Government 
Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  file  No.  26502). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 
No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

35639  January  31,  1923  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  19  sets  of  three-phase 

alternating-current  motors,  starting  apparatus  and  acces- 
sories, as  specified. 

35701  January  31,  1923  Supply  and  delivery  of  84  sets  of  accumulator  cells,  and 

accessories,  for  electric  lighting,  as  specified. 
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FOREIGN   EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE   WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  12,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  December  12.  Those  for  the  week  ending  December  5  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week-ending    Week  ending 


Dec.  5, 

Dec.  12, 

Parity 

1922. 

1*922. 

.  .  .  .£ 

1.00 

$4 .86 

$4 .5487 

$4 . 6614 

Fr. 

.193 

.  0699 

.0710 

Italy  

j  ' 

.193 

.  0490 

.  0500 

Holland  

Florin 

I  ' 

.402 

3983 

.4035 

.  .  .  Fr. 

I ' 

.193 

.0646 

.  0655 

Spain  

.  .  Pes. 

1  [ 

.193 

.1551 

.1582 

.  .  Esc. 

1  m 

1.08 

.0450 

.  0452 

.  ,Fr. 

l  _ 

.193 

.1895 

.1908 

,  Mk. 

1  ] 

.238 

.0001^6 

.000121 

Greece  

Dr. 

1  * 

.193 

.0130 

.0135 

1  [ 

.268 

.  1865 

.1929 

Sweden  

,  Kr. 

1  \ 

.268 

.2702 

.2712 

Kr. 

I  m 

.268 

.2049 

.2091 

.  .Yen 

I ' 

.498 

.4868 

.4905 

I  m 

2  s, 

.3037 

.3113 

..  ..$ 

1. 

$1.00 

1 .0000 

1.0062 

..  ..$ 

.498 

.4875 

.4892 

Argentina  

.  .  Pes. 

.424 

.3762 

.3823 

Brazil  

Mil. 

.324 

.1187 

.1232 

.  Lei 

.193 

£ 

4.86 

4!5512 

4.6325 

Shanghai,  China. 

. .  Tael 

.708 

.7262 

.7282 

Batavia,  Java  . .  Guilder 

.402 

.3900 

.3924 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

..  ..$ 

.567 

.5350 

.5389 

..  ..$ 

1. 

Barbados  

.. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1.; 

..  ..$ 

1. 

■     .931— ,939/ic 

.9666—. 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Three  Rivers 
Montreal,  Peterborough,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's,  (Ont.),  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

819.  Wheat  flour. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  represent  a  first-class  Canadian 
milling  company  not  already  represented  in  Denmark,  for  wheat  flour. 

820.  Flour,  potatoes  and  cabbage. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desire  quotations 
on  flour,  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
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821.  Honey,  flour  and  pharmaceutical  products. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing 
business  on  receipt  of  documents,  desire  quotations  on  honey,  flour,  and  pharmaceutical 
products. 

822.  Flour  and  cereals. — A  Belfast  produce  broker  is  desirous  of  getting  into 
touch  with  reliable  Canadian  exporters  of  Canadian  oats,  oatmeal,  and  flour  and 
barley. 

823.  White  sugar. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  effecting  payments  against  documents 
in  Milan,  desire  quotations  on  white  sugar. 

824.  Sugar. — A  firm  of  producing  importers  in  Yorkshire  are  in  the  market  for 
Canadian  refined  granulated  sugar,  and  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  firms 
in  the  Dominion. 

825.  Sugar  and  pepper. — A  firm  in  Naples,  Italy,  doing  business  on  a  cash 
basis  or  opening  of  credit,  are  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  sugar  and  pepper. 

826.  Beer. — A  large  trading  corporation  centered  in  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Bangkok,  Siam,  are  open  to  consider  the  exploitation  of  a  Canadian  beer. 
This  beer  must  be  similar  to  the  German  brands  on  the  market  such  as  "  Key  "  brand 
and  "  Beck's,"  which  have  a  large  sale  in  the  tropics,  and  must  be  put  up  in  black 
bottles. 

827.  Cheese. — A  Belfast  agent  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of 
cheese  in  his  district. 

828.  Food  products. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agency  firm  are  inquiring  for  a 
Canadian  agency  of  food  products  in  tins,  canned  fish,  etc. 

829.  Food  products,  canned,  pickled  and  dried  fish. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy, 
desire  quotations  on  food  products,  canned,  pickled  and  dried  fish. 

830.  Food  products,  chemicals,  dried  fish,  and  powdered  milk. — A  firm  in 
Rome  desire  quotations  on  food  products,  chemicals,  and  dried  fish.  They  would  be 
especially  interested  in  receiving  offers  with  samples  of  powdered  milk.  Terms  of 
payment:  against  documents  or  against  draft  at  60  or  90  days. 

831.  Food  products,  cereals,  chemicals,  manures,  etc. — A  firm  in  Bologna,  Italy, 
doing  business  as  agents,  and  also  on  their  own  account,  desire  quotations 1  on  food 
products,  cereals,  chemicals,  manures,  spices  and  other  tropical  products. 

832.  Groceries  and  tropical  products. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  business 
on  a  commission  basis,  desire  quotations  on  groceries  and  tropical  products. 

833.  Canned  goods. — An  Irish  agent  and  produce  broker  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  fresh  apples,  canned  apples,  and  other  canned  fruits,  and 
also  canned  fish  of  all  kinds. 

834.  Marmalade  and  jams. — A  firm  in  Rome,  Italy,  doing  business  on  its  own 
account,  desire  quotations  on  Canadian  marmalade  and  jams. 

835.  Jams  and  dried  fruits. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  in  Turin,  Italy,  desire  quota- 
tions on  jams  and  dried  fruits. 

836.  Biscuits  and  marmalade. — A  firm  in  Leghorn,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  securing 
biscuits  and  marmalade.    Payments  against  draft  at  three  or  six  months. 

837.  Honey. — An  English  firm  of  preserved  food  packers  and  merchants  are 
considering  the  possibility  of  importing  Canadian  honey  for  distribution  in  Great 
Britain,  and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters  able  to  ship  supplies. 

838.  Ham,  bacon,  lard,  etc. — A  Swedish  firm  desire  to  get  into  communication 
with  Canadian  exporters  oL*  ham,  bacon,  lard,  flour,  wheat  and  rye,  grains  of  all  kinds, 
and  short  clears  a"nd  pork  of  every  description,  requiring  agents  in  Scandinavia. 

839.  Groceries  and  tropical  products. — A  firm  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  desire  to 
secure  groceries  and  tropical  products  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

840.  Potatoes. — A  broker  on  Havana  Produce  Exchange  is  anxious  to  arrange 
to  represent  Canadian  potato  shipper  in  Cuba. 
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B41,  Potatoes.— A  Cuban  broker  wishes  to  obtain  a  steady  Canadian  potato 

account. 

B42.  Potatoes. — A  firni  in  Neuvitas,  Cuba,  wishes  to  arrange  a  potato  account 
fur  Cainguey  province. 

843.  Potatoes. — A  Cuban  broker    wishes   large   potato    account   in  Maritime 

Provinces. 

844.  Potatoes. — A  firir.  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wish  a  potato  account,  preferably  in 
Now  Brunswick  or  elsewhere  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

845.  Potatoes. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wish  to  obtain  a  steady  potato  account 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  regular  cargoes.  Will  arrange  payment  through  their 
Xow  York  branch.  Can  guarantee  regular  business  during  the  shipping  season  up  to 
S,000  barrels  per  week. 

B46.  Flour,  foodstuffs,  fish,  canned  goods  and  condensed  milk. — A  New  York 
firm  with  offices  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Chile,  Sweden,  and  British  West  Indies,  desire 
to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  products,  more  especially  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Miscellaneous 

818.  Paper. — A  commission  agent,  covering  the  territory  of  British  Malaya,  is 
open  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  writing  pads  and  envelopes  of  Canadian  manu- 
facture, for  which  there  is  a  large  demand.  The  paper  should  be  cream-laid  or 
cream-wove,  smooth  surfaced,  and  as  thin  as  possible,  yet  not  allowing  the  ink  to 
come  through  from  heavy  writing.  C.  i.  f .  prices  on  quantities  and  agent's  com- 
mission to  be  stated  in  first  letter. 

849.  Hardware  and  household  utensils. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  com- 
mercial brokers,  etc.,  in  Johannesburg,  with  branch  offices,  are  open  for  Canadian 
agencies  in  hardware  and  household  utensils.  Correspondence  requested  together 
with  illustration  of  goods,  price  list,  etc. 

850.  Woodenware,  household. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  reputable  manufacturers' 
agents  desire  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  washboards  and  clothespins. 

851.  Hardware,  paints  and  varnish. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents 
are  anxious  to  obtain  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia  and  South  West  Africa,  of  the  following  lines:  builders'  and 
general  hardware,  bar  iron,  tubes,  bolts  and  nuts,  mattress  wire,  wire  and  cut  nails, 
barbed  fencing  and  baling  wire,  box  strapping  tools,  axes,  paints  and  varnish,  also 
wood  handles  for  shovels. 

852.  Furniture  and  perambulators. — A  large  South  African  firm  of  wholesale 
furniture  merchants,  covering  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  are  anxious  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  go-carts,  perambulators,  K.D.S.  tables  and  chairs. 

853.  Woodenware. — A  reputable  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Glasgow  are 
desirous  of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  broom  handles  and  hoe  handles. 

854.  Chair  seats. — A  firm  of  Glasgow  commission  agents  desire  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  3-ply  perforated  chair  seats,  varnished;  prices  to  be 
quoted  in  sterling,  free  delivery. 

855.  Carpet  brooms. — A  reputable  Glasgow  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  desire 
to  become  agents  on  a  commission  basis  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  carpet 
brooms. 

856.  Gramophones  and  records. — A  Durban  firm  of  furniture  merchants  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  South  Africa,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
gramophones  and  records  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  agency. 

857.  Imitation  leather. — A  Durban  firm  of  furniture  manufacturers  make  inquiry 

for  obtaining  an  agency  for  imitation  leather  from  Canada. 
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858.  Tropical  and  soap  products. — A  firm  of  representatives  in  Leghorn,  Italy, 
are  desirous  of  securing  tropical  and  soap  products. 

859.  Casing  products,  salted  and  dry. — A  firm  in  Milan,  Italy,  doing  business 
on  its  own  account  and  also  as  representatives,  desire  quotations  on  casing  products, 
salted  and  dry. 

860.  Cement,  calcium  carbide,  iron  and  steel  goods,  etc. — A  manufacturers' 
representative,  with  head  offices  in  Santiago  (Chile),  and  covering  the  whole  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  is  prepared  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  cement,  calcium  carbide,  iron  and  steel  goods  and  construction  materials, 
with  special  reference  to  the  markets  in  Chile  and  Peru.  First-class  references  both 
given  and  required.    Correspondence  in  English. 

861.  Wood  boxes. — An  agency  is  requested  by  a  firm  of  commission  agents  in 
Cape  Town  for  wood  boxes. 

862.  Chemicals. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents  are  making  applica- 
tion for  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  chemical  manufacturer.  Correspondence  with  full 
data  requested. 

863.  Tropical  products  and  chemicals. — A  firm  in  Siracusa,  Sicily,  desire 
quotations  on  tropical  products  and  chemicals.  This  firm  does  business  on  a  cash 
basis. 

864.  Groceries,  tropical  and  pharmaceutical  products. — A  firm  of  commission 
agents  in  Milan,  are  desirous  of  securing  groceries,  tropical  and  pharmaceutical 
products. 

865.  Food  products,  tropical  products,  hardware  and  textiles. — A  firm  in 
Naples,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  securing  food  products,  tropical  products,  hardware,  and 
textiles. 

866.  Tropical  products,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products. — A  firm  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  desire  quotations  on  tropical  products,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  raw  materials  for  industries,  oils,  greases  and  similar  products.  Payments 
are  effected  against  documents. 

867.  Tropical  products,  dried  fish  and  grain. — A  firm  in  Trieste,  Austria,  desire 
quotations  on  tropical  products  and  dried  fish.  This  firm  does  business  as  com- 
mission agents. 

868.  Tropical  products,  sugar,  dried  fish,  woodpulp,  and  chemicals. — A  firm 
of  representatives  in  Milan,  Italy,  desire  quotations  on  tropical  products,  sugar,  dried 
fish,  woodpulp,  and  chemicals.  Terms  of  payment:  against  opening  of  credit,  or 
as  arranged. 

869.  Jewellery. — A  commission  agency  in  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  desire 
samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  Canadian  imitation  jewellery,  including  studs,  brooches, 
rings,  necklaces,  etc.  There  is  a  very  large  trade  done  in  these  lines  in  British 
Malaya  and  Java. 

870.  Bread-making  machinery. — A  London  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  making,  baking  and  packing  bread  on  a 
Lu'^'e  scale. 

•871.  General  merchandise. — The  New  York  representatives  of  an  export  and 
import  firm,  established  in  India  in  1905,  are  specially  desirous  of  corresponding  with 
high-grade  firms  in  Canada  who  wish  to  extend  or  develop  their  export  trade  \\'\\\\ 
India, 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  QUEENSTOWN  and  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  L3j  Ausoniaj  C  mi  aid-  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  13. 

To  GLASGOW. — Assyria,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara.— Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Oo.'a  ships,  Dec.  22,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford 
&  Black,  Dec.  20. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan. 

29. 

To  Australl\  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  22. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  30. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  27. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Dec.  23. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester  {via  Halifax). — Manchester  Regiment,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Dec.  21;  Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  6. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  20;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  22;  Marloch,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  5;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  19;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Voyageur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  20;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13. 

To  London. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  25. 

To  Belfast. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  25;  Ramore  Head,  Head  Lin°, 
Jan.  5. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  20. 
To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Avonmouth  and  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Dec.  30;  Lalconia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  13. 

To  London  and  Botterdam. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Drc.  20; 
Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  9. 

To  Hull  {via  Halifax). — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  27;  Comixo,  Furness 
Line,  Jan.  9. 
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To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27 ;  M elita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  30;  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20 ;  Lord  London- 
derry, Head  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trekieve,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  20 ; 
Trevessa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  20. 

To  Levant  and  Black  Sea  Service. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  December. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Honolulu. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  11. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Malcura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  26 ;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  11, 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line, 
Jan.  1. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Dec.  21;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Dec.  28;  Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  4. 

To  Nagasaki. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Dec.  21;  Empress  of  Russia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Moji. — Hawaii  Mam,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  4. 

To  Australasia. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Dec.  20. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Haurahi,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  the  Ordsnt. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  10. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Southampton,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  London. — Nictheroy,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  end  December. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Statesman,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Jan.  7. 

To  London. — Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  middle  December. 

To  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  January. 

To  London.  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  end  January. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  Leith. — Saint  Joseph,  Cie.  Gie.  Transatlantique 
(French  Line),  Dec.  27,  Jan.  1. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyright!  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Iuspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weiglits  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamsbip  Subvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Report    of    Special   Trade    Commission   to    Great   Britain,   France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916).  . 
Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 
Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).      (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following   is   an   abbreviated   list   of   publications   of   the   Bureau  of 

Statistics.     For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).       VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa.  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  1m  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address, 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1911,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*ith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 

Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

<;.  P.  O..  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  Ad- 

dress,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 

Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantr acorn. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  MC,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta,    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 

tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B,  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom.  ' 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Mill  in,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,        R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.  T   Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 

Norway  and  Denmark.  ®Pain.  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianla, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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EXTENSION   COURSES   IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

With  reference  to  the  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  advertising  the  Extension  Courses  in  Export  Trade  which  are  to  be  held  at 
McGill  University  and  the  University  of  Toronto  in  January,  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  that  part  of  the  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  which  is  to  be 
conducted  by  officers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  presence  in  Canada  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  G.  E.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  to 
secure  their  assistance.  These  gentlemen  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience  in  foreign  markets  and  their  co-operation  should  make  the  courses  not  only 
more  interesting,  but  also  more  practical. 

The  Director,  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  Montreal,  has  decided  to 
hold  an  Extension  Course  at  the  School  similar  to  that  which  is  being  held  at  the 
Universities  above  mentioned.  This  course  will  commence  about  the  middle  of 
February;  the  exact  date  to  be  announced  later.  The  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  will  co-operate  with  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  has  begun  his 
business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion.    The  following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Montreal   ..December  6  to  December  27. 

Brockville  December  28  and  29. 

Belleville  December  30. 

Peterborough  January  2,  1923,  and  January  3. 

Toronto    (including-    Oshawa,  Weston 

and   Newmarket)  January  4  to  January  22. 

Hamilton  (including  Dundas)  January  23   to  27. 

St.  Catharines  (including  Thorold) ...  January  29  and  30. 

Niagara  Falls  January  31. 

Brantford  February  1  and  5. 

Guelph  February  6. 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo  February  7  and  8. 

Gait  (including  Preston)  February  9  and  10. 

London    (including  St.   Thomas)..    ..February  12  to  February  14. 

Windsor  February  15  to  February  19. 

Chatham  February  20. 

Ingersoll  February  21. 

Woodstock  February  22. 

Owen  Sound  February  26. 

Toronto  February  28. 

Orillia  March  1. 

Winnipeg  March  5  to  March  7. 

Vancouver  March  10  to  March  16. 

Pembroke  March  21  and  22. 

Renfrew  March  23. 

Ottawa  March  26. 

Smiths  Falls  March  28. 

Montreal  March  30  and  31. 

Quebec  April  1. 

Firms  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Egan,  or  to  interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  him,  care  of  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  these 
cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  that  city.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary, 
requests  for  interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  P.  W.  WARD'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Air.  1\  \Y.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  has  reached 
Vancouver,  and  is  at  present  interviewing  firms  in  British  Columbia  interested  in 
the  markets  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Ward  will  arrive  in  Ottawa 
before  Christmas,  when  he  will  be  available  for  interviews  by  firms  in  Eastern 
Canada.  Canadian  firms  who  are  desirous  of  being  brought  into  touch  with  Mr. 
Ward,  or  of  interviewing  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements 
may  be  made. 

BRITISH   INDUSTRIES   FAIR,    1923    (LONDON   AND  BIRMINGHAM) 

Organization  of  a   Canadian  Section 

The  British  Industries  Fair  of  1923,  which  is  to  be  held  in  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, February  19  to  March  2,  will  be  the  ninth  annual  fair.  The  London 
section  will  again  be  held  at  the  White  City  and  the  Birmingham  section  at  the 
Castle  Bromwich  Aerodrome. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  (which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  1924)  is  the  largest  annual  trade  fair  in  the  world. 
It  surpasses  in  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  diversity  of  products  any  other  trade 
fair  of  its  kind.  Buyers  from  all  the  principal  markets  attend  the  fair.  This  is 
therefore  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  who  have  an  article 
for  export  to  get  in  touch  not  only  with  buyers  in  Great  Britain  but  also  with  buyers 
from  many  other  countries  who  visit  the  fair  to  make  purchases  there. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  is  not  an  exhibition.  It  is  a  trade  fair,  to  which 
admittance  is  restricted  to  trade  buyers.  Everybody  at  the  fair  is  there  on  business, 
and  exhibitors  and  buyers  are  consequently  able  to  transact  their  affairs  unhampered 
by  crowds  of  sightseers. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the  fair,  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  (which  is 
a  department  of  the  British  Government)  places  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  both 
buyers  and  sellers.  A  fully  staffed  office  is  opened  in  the  fair,  where  officers  specially 
qualified  to  advise  in  connection  with  the  trades  represented  may  be  consulted,  and 
where  information  on  all  matters  affecting  commerce  throughout  the  world,  such  as 
tariffs,  shipping,  transport,  etc.,  can  be  obtained. 

TRADES  REPRESENTED  AT  LONDON  SECTION 

The  trades  represented  at  the  London  section  of  the  fair  are  as  follows: — 

Cutlery ;  silver  and  electro-plate  ;  jewellery,  watches  and  clocks  ;  hard  haberdashery ; 
glassware  of  all  descriptions ;  china,  earthenware  and  stoneware ;  paper,  stationery 
and  stationers'  sundries  and  office  appliances ;  printing ;  books ;  fancy  goods,  including 
tobacconists'  sundries ;  leather  goods,  including  travelling  requisites ;  leather ;  brushes 
and  brooms;  toys  and  games;  sports  goods  (including  sports  clothing);  scientific  and 
optical  instruments ;  medical  and  surgical  instruments  and  appliances ;  spectacle  ware 
and  opticians'  supplies ;  photographic  and  cinematographic  apparatus  and  requisites ; 
musical  instruments ;  furniture  of  wood,  cane  and  wicker,  bedsteads  and  bedding ; 
carpets,  linoleum,  etc.  ;  basketware ;  chemicals,  light  and  heavy ;  domestic  chemical 
products;  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries;  perfumery;  dyes;  foodstuffs  (prepared  and 
preserved)  and  beverages;  confectionery  (sugar  and  chocolate)  ;  tobacco,  cigarettes  and 
cigars. 

TRADES  REPRESENTED  AT  BIRMINGHAM  SECTION 

At  the  Birmingham  section  of  the  fair  the  following  trades  are  represented: — 

Lighing  plant  for  electricity,  gas,  oil,  etc.  ;  cooking  stoves  and  utensils,  including 
aluminum,  enamelware,  etc.  ;  foundry  appliances ;  general  hardware,  including  builders', 
marine  and  household  ironmongery  of  all  descriptions ;  general  machinery  of  all 
descriptions  and  small  tools ;  mill  furnishing ;   indiarubber  goods  for   industrial  and 
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household  purposes ;  motorcycles  and  cycles ;  accessories  for  motor  cars,  cycles  and 
aeroplanes ;  weighing  and  measuring-  appliances  and  instruments ;  sanitary  appliances ; 
paints,  colours  and  varnishes  and  painters'  requisites;  railway  equipment;  metal  of  all 
descriptions  (excluding  precious  metals)  ;  agricultural  and  horticultural  machinery  and 
implements ;  mining,  colliery  and  quarry  plant ;  brewing  and  distilling  plant ;  metal 
furniture  for  house,  shop,  office,  garden  and  camp  use,  including  bedsteads ;  building 
construction ;  perambulators,  mailcarts  and  pushchairs ;  saddlery  and  harness,  fire- 
arms ;  fishing  rod  and  tackle ;  tubes  in  copper,  lead,  brass  and  steel  and  steam  and 
pipe  fittings ;  architectural  and  ornamental  metal  work,  including  gates  and  fencing ; 
ropes  of  steel  and  hemp,  cordage  and  string. 

FACILITIES  FOR  BUSINESS 

The  whole  fair,  both  in  London  and  Birmingham,  is  under  one  roof,  so  that  the 
visitor  does  not  waste  his  time  travelling  from  one  set  of  buildings  to  another,  as  is 
often  the  case  at  fairs  in  other  countries.  The  value  to  both  buyers  and  exhibitors 
of  such  an  arrangement  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  for  it  is  possible  for  the 
buyer  to  give  the  closest  scrutiny  to  a  whole  range  of  exhibits  without  any  of  the 
inconvenience  and  uncertainty  which  are  inevitable  when  a  fair  is  scattered  through- 
out a  town,  and  which  are  aggravated  when  a  buyer  is  a  stranger  to  the  town. 

The  various  trades  at  the  British  Industries  Fair  are  carefully  classified  and 
grouped  into  sections,  so  that  the  visitor  finds  every  exhibitor  in  any  particular  trade 
within  a  minimum  area. 

Exhibitors  at  the  fair  are  in  every  case  the  actual  makers  of  their  exhibits,  so 
that  the  buyer  knows  that  no  article  shown  on  an  exhibitor's  stand  can  be  purchased 
elsewhere  in  the  fair — or  outside  it — at  a  lower  price. 

THE  CATALOGUE 

The  catalogue  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  is  not  merely  a  list  of  the  exhibitors. 
It  is  a  trade  directory,  wherein  the  visitor  from  abroad  will  find,  in  his  own  language, 
a  classified  index  of  every  article  exhibited.  It  is  consequently  an  extremely  useful 
source  of  information  as  to  the  products  of  British  industry,  and  it  is  regularly  con- 
sulted by  firms  in  every  part  of  the  world,  so  that  the  usefulness  of  the  British  Indus- 
tries Fair  extends  far  beyond  the  actual  time  it  is  open.  The  catalogue  is  handed 
free  of  charge  to  all  overseas  visitors  to  the  fair. 

Canadian   Section,   British   Industries  Fair,   London,  1923 

In  order  to  encourage  Canadian  manufacturers  to  participate  in  the  British 
Industries  Fair,  and  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  most  effective  fashion  by 
arranging  their  exhibits  together  as  a  Canadian  section,  the  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  London  has  rented  a  block  of  1,500  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  a 
prominent  position  at  the  London  section  of  the  fair. 

The  Chamber  has  taken  this  course  in  confident  anticipation  that  its  project 
would  be  appreciated  by  exporting  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  and  their  agents 
in  Britain,  and  that  the  whole  space  would  be  readily  taken  up  to  ensure  a  worthy 
display.  Prompt  application  for  space  should  be  made.  Accompanying  the  applica- 
tion form  are  the  regulations  for  exhibitors,  in  which  it  may  be  noted 

(1)  that  the  charge  for  floor  space  is  3s.  per  square  foot; 

(2)  that  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  space  applied  for  must 
accompany  the  application; 

(3)  that  cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Comptroller  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade,  London. 

In  the  Canadian  section  of  the  fair  the  floor  space  will  be  let  in  units.  The  cost 
per  unit,  10  feet  by  8  feet  9  inches,  is  £13  2s.  6d. 
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Application  forms  for  space  and  copies  of  the  prospectus  and  regulations  for 
exhibitors  may  be  obtained  from  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  in  Canada  as 

follows : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St. 

James  street,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  street  W.,  Toronto, 

Ont. 

The   British   Trade   Commissioner   (for   the  Prairie   Provinces   and  British 
Columbia),  703  Union  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 

[immediate  application  should  be  made  by  Canadian  firms  who  intend  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fair. 

THE  KNITTED  GOODS  TRADE  OF  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Mihm.  November  28,  1922. — Ever  since  the  seventeenth  century  there  has  existed 
a  knitted  goods  industry  in  Italy.  Before  the  days  of  the  industrial  revolution,  how- 
ever, stockings  and  underwear  were  made  on  hand  machines  and  even  these  persist 
down  to  the  present  day.  Go  into  many  a  farmhouse  throughout  the  peninsula,  and 
there  cue  finds  the  old-fashioned  knitting  apparatus  alongside  of  the  more  modern 
sewing-machine.  The  domestic  or  family  industry  has  of  course  largely  given  way 
n  w  to  large-scale  output  and  from  1870,  and  more  especially  from  1900  onwards, 
the  country  has  been  building  up  a  flourishing  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  industry. 
Hosiery  and  half-hose  in  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  men's  underwear  in  wool  and  cotton, 
fabric  gloves  and  fancy  knitted  goods  as  shawls,  jumpers,  capes,  ties,  dresses,  etc., 
are  all  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  Italy,  and  in  some  lines  a  very  important 
export  trade  has  been  built  up. 

The  industry  itself  is  a  natural  corollary  of  the  large  Italian  textile  industry. 
The  finished  yarns  of  the  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  spindles  become  again  the  raw 
material  of  the  knitted  goods  manufacture.  Italy  is  therefore  not  obliged  to  go 
afield  for  the  material  which  is  to  be  worked  up  in  this  production.  Important 
though  this  industry  had  become  prior  to  1913,  yet  it  was  the  impetus  derived  from 
the  war,  which  set  more  machinery  humming  and  occasioned  the  industry  as  it 
exists  to-day. 

In  the  first  place  German  supplies  were  largely  cut  off  from  the  Italian  market 
and  local  manufacturers,  who  were  previously  unable  to  undersell  or  even  to  equal 
German  quotations  in  Milan,  and  who  consequently  sold  in  the  Levant  and  South 
America  the  bulk  of  their  output,  began  to  find  an  expanding  market  at  home.  The 
days  of  buying  German  cotton  half-hose  at  five  cents  a  pair  in  the  Italian  shops 
were  gone,  and  the  "  made  in  Italy  "  product  at  a  much  higher  price  took  its  place. 
Not  only  was  there  this  curtailment  of  stocks  from  without — and  even  abroad  Italian 
manufacturers  found  more  scope  for  their  productions  inasmuch  as  Italy  was  not 
alone  in  her  dearth  of  German  supplies — but  there  came  also  a  decided  stimulation 
from  within  along  two  lines.  The  need  of  the  armies  both  for  woollens  and  cottons 
had  to  be  met,  while,  with  swollen  wages  a  de  luxe  taste  was  artificially  created,  and 
women  who  had  never  worn  silk  before  became  devotees  of  the  Paris  fashions.  The 
result  was  that  the  mills  were  worked  to  capacity  and  new  installations  were  set  up. 
"With  the  war  over,  the  industry  accordingly  found  itself  in  a  much  stronger  relative 
position. 

But  such  thriving  times  were  destined  to  receive  a  setback.  In  the  first  place 
the  eight-hour  day  was  introduced  and  production  fell  off  at  once  in  some  cases  as 
high  as  20  per  cent.  Factories  which  had  normally  run  10,  11,  and  12  or  more  hours 
per  day  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  week  with  an  appreciably  reduced  output. 
The  workers  laboured  less  while  the  plant  owners  wanted  to  gain  more.    A  crisis  in 
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production  therefore  set  in,  and  the  requirements  which  Italy  might  have  met  both 
in  the  national  and  foreign  markets,  were  purchased  elsewhere.  Then  prices  began 
to  tumble  and  Italian  producers  found  themselves  with  heavy  stocks  of  highly  pur- 
chased raw  material  on  their  hands  and  with  an  apathetic  clientele  on  the  home 
market  who  refused  to  purchase  in  anticipation  of  lower  buying.  To  make  matters 
worse  from  the  Italian  viewpoint,  German  competition  again  asserted  itself  not  only 
in  Italy  but  also  in  Italy's  foreign  hosiery  and  underwear  markets.  The  upshot  was 
therefore  that  by  April,  1920,  the  knitted  goods  industry  was  only  working  three 
days,  or  in  some  instances  less,  per  week.  A  crisis  in  production  at  home  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dropping  off  of  sales  in  the  Italian  shops,  and  this  outlet  was  blocked 
concurrently  with  the  dwindling  of  orders  from  outside  countries  which  found  it 
more  convenient  to  buy  in  Germany. 

Gradually,  however,  the  pendulum  began  to  move  the  other  way  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  1921,  until  at  date  of  writing  the  knitted  goods  industry  of  Italy  is 
one  of  the  busiest  in  the  country.  The  crisis  has  been  successfully  overcome,  specu- 
lative plants  have  been  closed  up,  stocks  have  been  cleared  off,  and  orders  are  coming 
in  faster  than  they  can  be  filled  both  from  at  home  and  abroad.  Naturally  the 
depreciated  exchange  of  Italy  and  the  dearness  of  sterling  and  dollars  have  given  a 
fillip  to  this  Italian  production.  Provided  Italian  manufacturers  continue  to 
improve  their  production,  diminish  the  weaving  of  inferior  yarns,  equip  themselves 
with  the  best  and  most  modern  types  of  machinery,  and  educate  or  bring  into  the 
country  more  skilled  operators — all  of  which  considerations  are  now  being  acted 
upon — the  outlook  for  this  industry  is  most  encouraging. 

ADDITIONAL  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  industry  of  Italy  centres  around  three  principal 
points — Milan,  Turin  and  Brescia — although  less  important  plants  are  located  at  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  Venice.  According  to 
a  recent  census  of  this  manufacture,  there  are  about  400  establishments  turning  out 
underwear,  knitted  goods  and  hosiery  in  Italy,  and  employing  upwards  of  15,000 
hands.  Wages  in  this  industry  now  average  about  18  lire  or  90  Canadian  cents  a 
day.  Milan  itself  possesses  about  50  plants  which  specialize  in  the  making  of  fancy 
knit  goods  such  as  dresses,  capes,  scarfs,  etc.,  while  around  Milan  there  are  several 
works  producing  various  kinds  of  stockings.  Near  Turin  and  in  the  province  of 
Piedmont  focuses  the  Italian  underwear  industry.  Some  of  these  factories  employ 
over  one  hundred  operators,  while  the  largest  firm  in  Italy  is  located  in  this  district 
and  runs  1,000  frames.  Although  hosiery  is  also  manufactured  here,  its  most 
important  centre  is  Brescia,  where  some  fifteen  plants  are  now  continually  busy. 
Throughout  the  peninsula  about  20,000  pairs  of  hosiery  and  half  hose  are  daily 
taken  off  some  6,000  machines  in  fifty  different  factories.  In  the  Italian  knitted 
goods  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  about  2,000  circular  machines  producing 
large  mesh  and  about  450  circular  machines  devoted  to  tight  mesh  production. 

In  view  then  of  the  importance  of  this  industry,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
Italy  not  only  supplies  a  very  large  part  of  the  home  market  in  such  products  as 
underwear  and  knitted  goods;  and  even  to  some  very  appreciable  extent  in  hosiery, 
but  that  an  important  export  trade  is  being  worked  up.  Even  latterly  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Dominions  are  becoming  buyers  of  Italian  knitted  goods,  especially 
the  fancy  variety,  while  the  older  Italian  export  markets  are  the  Balkans,  the  Near 
and  Far  East  and  South  America.  As  the  Italian  jumpers,  capes  and  dresses  for 
example,  both  in  silk  and  wool,  present  very  attractive  models,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  women  purchasers  for  these  Italian  products  in  the  most  discriminating  of 
foreign  shops. 

In  the  absence  of  better  statistics,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
this  Italian  import  and  export  trade,  to  take  the  year  1920  as  illustrative.  In  that 
year  Italy  exported  altogether  some  1,906  tons  of  underwear,  hosiery  and  knitted 
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9,  while  imports  amounted  to  566  tons.  In  other  words,  we  see  that  imports 
were  about  20  per  cent  of  exports  for  that  year.  Over  against  465  imported  tons 
of  cottonwear,  Italy  exported  1,450  tons;  over  against  52  imported  tons  of  woollen- 
weai  Italy  exported  327  tons;  and  over  against  49  imported  tons  of  silkwear,  Italy 
exported  129  tons.  To  put  these  statistics  another  way,  we  notice  that  during  1920 
Italian  exports  of  the  cotton  and  silk  category  were  three  times  the  imports,  while 
those  of  the  woollen  category  were  nine  times  as  large. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  STATISTICS 


The  following  table  for  1920  imports  and  exports  will  amplify  the  foregoing: — 


Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

(imported) 

(exported) 

Cotton  hosiery  and  gloves  

282 

Cotton  underwear  and  other  knitted  products,  n.o.s. .. 

564 

604 

Total  

 1,450 

Woollen  hosiery  and  gloves  

,  .     .  9 

13 

Woollen  underwear  and  other  knitted  goods,  n.o.s  

290 

Woollen  braids  

24 

Total  

  327 

Silk  gloves  and  stockings  

8 

Silk  underwear  and  other  knitted  goods,  n.o.s  

....  10 

26 

Silk  Braids  

95 

Total  

  129 

Grand  total   566i  1,906 


The  market  therefore  in  Italy  for  foreign  hosiery,  underwear,  and  knitted  goods 
is  not  what  may  be  considered  very  inviting.  Even  were  future  import  requirements 
based  on  a  number  of  years,  it  would  be  found  that  approximately  Italy,  at  past  and 
present  rate  of  buying,  would  hardly  require  more  than  500  tons  of  cotton  knitted 
goods,  more  than  50  tons  of  pure  woollen  knitted  goods,  and  more  than  50  tons  of 
pure  silk  knitted  goods,  or  say  a  minimum  requirement  of  500  tons  and  a  maximum 
requirement  of  600  tons  a  year.  Notwithstanding  this  limitation,  the  United  States 
has  found  in  Italy  a  certain  outlet  for  export  especially  in  cotton  and  silk  stockings, 
in  woollen  underwear  and  silk  knitted  goods,  while  English  hosiery  and  woollen 
underwear  are  also  stocked  in  some  of  the  best  stores.  French  silk  stockings  and 
fancy  knitted  goods  are  neither  altogether  uncommon  on  this  market,  while  in  both 
pre-war  years  and  at  present  German  hosiery  has  been  and  is  the  largest  seller  in 
the  retail  stores.  To  sum  up  the  Canadian  opportunity,  the  writer  would  point  out 
that  there  is  always  a  certain  demand  for  a  high-grade  imported  article  both  in 
hosiery  and  especially  woollen-wear,  and  any  impact  Canada  might  hope  to  make 
on  this  trade  would  be  most  probably  along  these  lines.  The  importers  with  whom 
the  writer  has  recently  been  in  touch  in  different  parts  of  this  market  all  point  out 
the  present  difficulty  of  the  exchange  in  placing  orders  in  a  country  like  Canada, 
but  some  at  least  have  expressed  the  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
in  case  they  will  venture  to  try  out  their  prices  in  a  market  where  just  now  Italy 
and  Germany  are  the  controlling  factors. 

THE  HOSIERY  TRADE 

Fine  silk  stockings  are  not  produced  in  Italy  to  any  large  extent.  The  question 
of  proper  machinery  and  technical  operators  has  not  yet  been  solved  in  this  country, 
although  only  this  year  an  enterprising  firm  near  Milan  has  brought  over  from 
Germany  a  few  skilled  employees  and  is  setting  about  the  manufacture  of  the  seamed 
silk  stocking.  Up  till  now  all  the  silk  stockings  produced  in  Italy  have  been  made 
on  circular  machines,  and  although  the  better-to-do  classes  prefer  the  seamed  stock- 
ing, yet  they,  together  with  a  large  part  of  the  buying  public,  have  been  obliged  to 
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fulfil  their  needs  by  the  purchase  of  the  Italian  tubular  stocking  or  else  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  imported  product  at  a  higher  price.  In  short,  then,  the  finest  silk  stock- 
ings and  those  with  "  clocks  "  and  with  fancy  designs  have  to  be  brought  into  Italy 
from  outside  sources.  Artificial  silk  stockings,  owing  to  their  lower  prices,  command 
a  ready  sale  in  Italy  and  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  country 
itself.  Milanese  silk  stockings  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  ships,  and  when  avail- 
able, come  principally  from  Germany. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  silk  stocking  craze  among  women  prevails  in 
all  the  Italian  cities.  The  average  woman  one  meets  in  the  street  here  wears  silk 
hosiery,  though  oftentimes  it  is  either  artificial  silk  or  a  very  inferior  and  uneven 
stocking  called  "  mousseline."  In  fact,  Milan  would  rival  St.  Catharine  street  in 
the  wearing  of  silk  hosiery.  Even  the  servant  girl  likes  to  wear,  and  often  does  wear, 
silk  hosiery  when  she  goes  out  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday.  Silk  grey  stockings  or  flesh- 
coloured  stockings  with  black  shoes  are  the  height  of  fashion  this  season.  Half -hose 
in  silk  for  men,  however,  is  much  less  commonly  used  than  at  home. 

Prices  to-day  for  silk  hosiery  range  from  20  lire  up  to  110  lire  per  pair.  Arti- 
ficial silk  stockings  sell  at  18  to  25  lire  per  pair,  light  quality  silk  hosiery  at  22  to 
40  lire  per  pair,  better  quality  at  40  to  75  lire  per  pair,  and  the  heavy  and  best 
quality  at  75  to  110  lire  per  pair.   Men's  silk  stockings  retail  at  25  to  45  lire  per  pair. 

Cotton  hosiery — i.e.  largely  mercerized  cotton  stockings  and  socks — constitute 
a  large  output  in  Italy.  Ordinary  cotton  hosiery  is  also  made  and  sold  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent.  Hosiery  called  "  Filo  di  Scozia  "  or  lisle  thread  stockings  are  found 
in  all  the  best  emporiums,  but  their  sale,  due  to  a  higher  price,  is  somewhat  restricted. 
Fancy  cotton  hosiery  and  half -hose  is  almost  exclusively  imported.  Women's  cotton 
hosiery  now  retails  at  8  lire  (ordinary),  10  to  20  lire  (mercerized),  20  to  35  (lisle), 
and  35  to  45  (best  fancy  lisle).    Men's  cotton  socks  retail  at  8  to  25  lire. 

The  demand  for  woollen  hosiery  is  mostly  confined  to  the  peasant  and  poorer 
class  among  the  women  and  to  men  in  general  during  the  winter  months.  The 
feminine  sex  in  the  cities  and  towns  very  rarely  put  on  woollen  stockings  during 
the  winter  weather,  which  with  its  general  absence  of  snow  is  never  so  cold  as  at 
home.  Even  in  the  rainy  and  cold  winter  months  the  greater  part  of  Italian  women 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  wear  either  cotton  or  silk  hosiery  and  low  shoes 
uncovered  by  gaiters.  In  the  country  places,  however,  the  ribbed  woollen  stocking, 
made  almost  exclusively  on  the  domestic  hand  machines,  is  largely  worn.  The  sale 
of  fine  woollen  stockings  is  therefore  very  restricted,  although  small  stocks,  including 
English  woollen  hosiery,  are  carried.  The  writer  understands,  moreover,  that  just 
this  winter  some  fancy  heather  hosiery  has  been  introduced  on  this  market,  but  the 
high-heeled  fancy  shoe  used  in  Italy  will  probably  preclude  it  from  becoming  the 
dernier  ori  of  fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Italian  men  generally  wear  a  fine  light  woollen  hosiery  in 
the  winter  months,  while  a  heavier  and  ribbed  sock  is  also  not  infrequently  seen. 
Although  black  half-hose  is  undoubtedly  the  best  seller,  yet  fancy  coloured  woollen 
socks  are  very  largely  displayed  in  the  haberdashery  windows.  English  trade  marks 
can  always  be  had  at  the  exclusive  shops.  Women's  woollen  hosiery  runs  at  from 
25  to  60  lire  per  pair  retail,  and  men's  woollen  socks  at  15  to  25  lire. 

THE  GLOVE  TRADE 

Nearly  every  Italian  man  who  goes  on  a  railroad  journey  in  the  warm  months, 
and  who  travels  either  first  or  second  class,  puts  on  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves,  generally 
grey  in  colour,  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey.  He  does  this  apparently  to  avoid 
having  his  hands  covered  with  soot  or  dust  from  the  roads  and  carriage  seats.  This 
is  one  evidence  of  the  extensive  sale  of  cotton  fabric  gloves  in  this  country,  which 
on  the  whole  are  largely  worn  by  men  from  May  on  to  October.  Among  women 
cotton  gloves  are  principally  carried  by  the  lower  classes  and  by  the  peasants.  Cotton 
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gloves  are  fot  the  most  part  imported  from  Germany  or  made  in  Italy.  They  now 
retail  at  8  to  20  lire  per  pair. 

The  Bale  of  woollen  gloves  conversely  does  not  bring  in  much  cash  to  the  city 
glove  shops.  The  explanation  is  in  the  fact  that  the  winter  weather  does  not  demand 
this  added  protection,  while  at  the  same  time  the  kid  leather  glove  industry  of  Italy 
allows  the  purchaser  both  an  inexpensive  and  an  expensive  fine  glove.  Throughout 
the  country  places,  coarse  woollen  gloves  occasion,  however,  a  considerable  seasonal 
trade. 

The  heyday  of  the  silk  glove  in  Italy  has  at  least  temporarily  passed,  and  has 
been  hastened  by  the  local  dictates  of  fashion  and  by  the  availability  of  kid  and 
leather  gloves.  It  is  very  uncommon  to  see  either  women's  or  men's  silk  gloves  in 
this  country. 

men's  underwear 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  imported  cotton  underwear.  Italy  has  built 
lip  a  mos1  flourishing  manufacture  in  this  line,  and  to  sell  foreign  cotton  underwear 
in  Italy  would  be  the  same  as  exporting  coal  to  Newcastle. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  woollen  underwear 
bought  abroad  for  this  market,  but  its  sale  is  very  limited.  There  is  little  reason  in 
:  -  !  why  an  Italian  should  prefer  the  imported  article.  The  Italian  industry  makes 
very  fine  woollen  undergarments  which  retail  at  40  to  60  lire  per  piece.  Single  pieced 
suits  are  almost  exclusively  sold,  and  there  is  practically  no  cry  for  a  combination 
garment.  One  striking  feature  of  the  men's  underwear  trade  is  the  vivid  colours 
so  pronouncedly  evident  in  this  wearing  apparel.  On  the  whole  the  natural  or  cream 
colour  prevails,  but  there  is  too  a  decided  taste  for  browns,  blues,  greys  and  even 
orange  and  red.  This  coloured  underwear  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  more 
subdued  taste  but  commands  a  very  large  clientele. 

Fleece-lined  underwear  in  bright  colours  has  also  a  restricted  sale.  There  is  no 
call  for  silk  and  wTool  underwear  although  this  article  might  well  find  many  buyers. 

The  plain  and  fancy  pyjama  trade  is  also  not  unimportant.  Italian  men  of  the 
better  classes  seem  to  prefer  a  very  heavy  pyjama  in  winter,  and  in  fact  oftentimes 
this  almost  cloth  pyjama  serves  as  a  breakfast  and  smoking  suit.  The  Italian  houses 
are  not  heated  as  in  Canada,  and  this  may  influence  the  purchase,  but  once  bought, 
the  braided  and  fancy  woollen  bed  dress  becomes  the  early  morning  house  suit  or 
the  after  dinner  lounge.  In  the  warmer  season  fancy  cotton  and  silk  pyjamas  are 
used  for  similar  purposes.  Although  the  great  part  of  these  costumes  are  made 
locally  to  measurement,  yet  men's  outfitting  shops  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  take 
an  imported  article  provided  it  would  cater  to  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  this 
very  important  trade. 

THE  FANCY  KNITTED  GOODS  TRADE 

The  fancy  knitted  goods  of  Italy  are  destined  to  become  increasingly  known 
abroad.  The  woollen  knit  dresses  and  capes  it  is  producing  along  with  its  manufacture 
of  artificial  and  real  silk  scarfs,  jumpers,  shawls  and  ties,  have  been  latterly  exported 
to  some  of  the  most  discriminating  markets  of  the  world,  including  France  itself. 
The  average  American  and  English  tourist  who  comes  to  Italy  generally  carries  back 
home  at  least  one  striking  model  of  this  Italian  industry.  This  is  one  branch  of 
exportation  which  might  be  profitably  developed  by  Italian  houses  with  Canada. 

SUMMARY 

In  summing  up  the  opportunities  for  Canadian  trade  with  Italy  in  hosiery  and 
underwear,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  conclude,  by  reason  of  his  findings,  that  the 
export  openings  are  at  date  of  writing  not  very  large  nor  very  many.  A  business  in 
women's  and  men's  fine  hosiery  both  in  cotton  and  silk  could  be  worked  up  gradually 
provided  prices  are  competitive,  after  the  tariff  and  exchange  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   The  same  may  be  said  of  men's  fine  woollen  socks,  and  to  a  much  smaller 
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extent  of  woollen  underwear  for  men.  Good  quality  silk  stockings,  for  example, 
and  socks  are  always  in  demand,  but  importers  state  that  transatlantic  laid-down 
quotations  are  too  high  to  render  present  sales  practical.  The  taste  which  Canadian 
firms  could  cater  to  in  Italy  would  be  that  of  the  best-to-do  classes,  and  even  in  this 
trade  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  after  some  years  of  experience  in  the 
market,  are  not  continually  booking  large  repeat  orders.  Some  important  possibili- 
ties would  seem  to  lie  in  special  lines  of  children's  hosiery  and  chillproof  underwear, 
while  in  such  fine  articles  as  mixed  woollen  and  silk  underwear,  mixed  woollen  t  and 
silk  half  hose,  and  attractively  gotten  up  woollen  and  silk  pyjamas,  a  certain  amount 
of  business  would  be  assured  the  enterprising  and  persevering  exporter. 

In  the  cheaper  grades  of  all  kinds  of  hosiery,  on  the  other  hand,  in  women's 
woollen  hosiery,  in  men's  cotton  underwear,  in  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  gloves  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  set  up  shop  in  Italy.  Even  the  woollen  underwear  market 
must  be  regarded  in  the  main  as  very  restricted. 

As  regards  fancy  knitted  goods,  especially  those  made  of  real  or  artificial  silk, 
it  would  appear  that  Italy  has  much  which  she  could  offer  Canada. 

If  any  Canadian  manufacturer  feels  inclined  to  try  out  this  market  in  the  lines 
referred  to,  this  oflice  will  be  very  pleased  to  offer  relevant  suggestions  and  to  name 
suitable  connections.  Although  many  of  the  most  important  wholesalers  and  importers 
of  these  articles  have  recently  been  approached  by  the  writer,  very  few  of  them  were 
optimistic  about  the  present  introduction  of  Canadian  goods.  But  foreign  business 
has  most  often  to  be  created  at  first  by  the  exporter.  Perhaps  then  some  home  firm 
which  makes  hosiery  or  knitted  goods  will  show  these  Italian  importers  what  Cana- 
dian export  optimism  is.    Never  to  try  is  practically  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  terms  of  payment  most  common  to  the  Italian  hosiery  and  knitted  goods 
trade  are  30  days  with  2  per  cent  discount  or  three  months  payment  without  dis- 
count. 

TECHNICAL  REVIEW 

A  review  known  as  the  Maglieria,  published  monthly  in  Milan,  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  Italian  knitted  goods 
industry. 

STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J".  E.  Bay 

Manchester,  November  30, 1922.— It  cannot  be  said  that  the  end  of  another  month 
sees  the  cotton  trade  on  the  road  to  recovery.  A  few  optimistic  voices  are  heard,  but 
the  majority  of  business  men  are  not  buoyed  with  hope  regarding  a  near-at-hand 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  cotton  textiles.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  writing  there 
is  a  proposal,  to  be  considered  to-morrow,  to  the  effect  that  the  working  hours  in  mills 
using  American  cotton  be  reduced  to  twenty-four  per  week.  Some  critics  of  the  pro- 
posal affirm  that  the  reduced  hours  will  prevent  the  accumulation  of  stocks  and  also 
curtail  weekly  overhead  expenses,  while  others  contend  that  any  curtailment  of  output 
must  involve  high  prices  for  finished  goods  which  would  react  adversely  upon  demand 
in  view  of  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of  consumers. 

That  trade  generally  is  still  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  that  matters  are  becom- 
ing worse  rather  than  better,  is  apparent  from  a  gloomy  report  issued  this  week  by  the 
Manchester^  Guardian  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Trade.  The  report  states  that  the 
volume  of  insolvency  cases  during  the  year  had  assumed  abnormal  proportions.  The 
bankruptcy  department  of  the  society  has  itself  handled  no  less  than  562  cases,  com- 
pared with  319  cases  in  1921.  With  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
bankruptcies  and  deeds  of  arrangement  cases  in  1921  numbered  4,841  with  liabilities 
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of  nearly  £22,000,000,  and  in  forty-six  of  the  bankruptcies  the  aggregate  liabilities 
amounted  to  i'S.901.000,  or  an  average  per  case  of  over  £150,000.  No  figures  are  yet 
obtainable,  of  course,  covering  the  present  year;  but  the  accountant  of  the  afore- 
mentioned society  believes  that  when  they  are  issued  they  will  probably  disclose  an 
even  more  serious  condition  of  affairs. 

ENGINEERING  TRADES 

The  engineering  trades  generally  do  not  report  any  marked  improvement  upon 
conditi  they  existed  during  October.    The  automobile  industry  has  probably 

enjoyed  a  little  more  activity  as  a  result  of  its  annual  exhibition,  but  in  view  of  the 
fad  thai  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  intent  on  increasing  their  sales 
in  Greal  Britain,  the  home  producers  of  automobiles  will  be  called  upon  for  a  fresh 
exercise  of  their  abilities  to  meet  the  challenge. 

11  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  textile  machinery  makers  to  report  continuous 
activity  when  so  many  other  industries  are  passing  through  a  prolonged  season  of 
depression. 

THE  TIMBER  TRADE 

A  decline  in  demand  has  been  the  main  feature  of  the  timber  trade  during 
November,  and  as  the  Christmas  season  is  drawing  near,  when  few  if  any  under- 
takings originate,  it  is  evident  that  December  will  see  no  improvement  in  timber  sales. 
One  timber  merchant  states  that  Canadian  pine,  fourth  quality,  has  been  sold  this 
week  ex  stock  at  £22  per  standard,  a  lower  price  than  has  prevailed  for  some  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  small  quantities  of  best  pine  changing  hands  is  commanding  £95. 
Floorings  are  offered  ex  stock  at  slightly  less  than  £20. 

It  is  expected  that  prices  will  stiffen  in  the  first  two  months  of  next  year. 

LEATHER  TRADE 

Compared  with  a  month  ago  there  appear  to  be  no  new  features  in  the  condition 
of  the  leather  trade  worthy  of  emphasis.  Judged  by  reports  received  through  trade 
journals  and  personal  interviews,  it  would  seem  that  English  tanners  are  finding  it 
impossible  to  produce  at  prices  lower  than  those  prevailing  to-day.  They  have  been 
urged  to  reduce  the  cost  of  leather  by  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  in  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating demand  for  the  products  of  the  latter.  The  boot  and  shoe  makers  have 
endeavoured  to  urge  on  sales  for  many  months  past  by  cutting  and  revising  prices 
almost  to  the  point  of  eradicating  profits.  The  keenness  of  competition  for  such  busi- 
ness as  has  been  on  offer  has  also  contributed  to  the  price-cutting  . 

Leicester  appears  to  be  the  one  centre  reporting  an  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  boots  and  shoes  during  the  last  fortnight. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Large  quantities  of  New  Zealand  butter  are  now  arriving  in  Manchester,  much 
of  it  being  shipped  direct  via  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Quotations  for  best  brands 
are  about  198  shillings.    Danish  butter  is  offering  at  215  shillings. 

The  demand  for  cheese  has  been  good  recently,  and  it  is  expected  that  sales  will 
be  brisk  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  prices  of  bacon  are  falling,  the  drop  in  Danish  and  Irish  being  as  substantial 
as  two  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  American  packers  have  resolved  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  bacon  intended  for  consumers  in  Great  Britain.  Much  of  inferior  kind  came 
from  the  United  States  during  the  closing  years  of  the  war,  and  undoubtedly  the 
packers  lost  prestige,  and  are  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  the  good  graces  of  British  importers.    The  proposal  of  the  packers  is  that  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  some  such  competent  authority,  should 
make  "  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  question,  and  that  the  producers'  and  packers' 
organizations  should  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  introduce  such  improved  methods  of 
breeding,  feeding,  and  curing  as  will  bring  the  quality  of  American  bacon  more  into 
line  with  the  requirements  of  the  British  market." 

Frequently  there  is  a  difference  of  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  between  a  hundred- 
weight of  Danish  and  a  hundredweight  of  American  bacon. 

Egg  importers  affirin  that  the  demand  in  Manchester  is  not  so  brisk  as  is  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  big  consignment  of  Canadian  eggs  reached  Manchester 
this  week,  the  last  of  an  order  of  4,000  boxes,  but  unfortunately  the  writer  was  requested 
to  visit  the  recipient's  warehouse  to  note  the  very  bad  condition  in  which  they  arrived. 

Current  prices  of  eggs  are:  Irish  selected,  30s.;  ordinary,  27s.  to  28s.;  Danish, 
18  pounds,  30s.  to  31s.;  16  pounds,  27s.  6d.  to  28s.;  South  African,  24s.  to  25s.; 
Polish,  16s.  6d.  to  17s.;  Egyptian,  13s.  3d.  to  13s.  6d.;  Canadian  stored,  19s.  to  20s.: 
English  new-laid,  40s. 

Best  quality  canned  fruits  are  selling  freely,  and  importers  are  under  the  coq- 
viction  that  prices  will  advance  in  the  Xew  Year. 

MARKET  FOR  FOOTWEAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Cormack 

Cape  Town,  Xovember  9,  1922. — Although  there  are  146  footwear  factories  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  gross  value  of  the  output  of  which  is  well  over  a 
million  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  that  country  is  a  large  importer  of  boots  and 
shoes  of  all  kinds.  The  past  year's  figures  are  not  imposing  on  account  of  the  present 
embargo  and  the  general  trade  depression,  but  it  will  show  the  extent  of  the  capacity 
to  import  to  state  that  in  1913,  over  5,000,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  entered  the 
Union,  while  last  year  over  1,000,000  pairs  were  brought  in.  formally  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  trade  is  of  local  supply.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  first-mentioned 
figure  includes  a  great  quantity  of  very  cheap  lines,  which  owing  to  altered  condi- 
tions are  not  likely  to  flood  the  market  again,  as  the  public  during  the  war  were 
educated  up  to  the  better-quality  grades. 

LEATHER  FOOTWEAR 

The  make  of  men's  shoes  is  mostly  Goodyear  welt,  while  for  ladies'  wear,  Turns 
is  chiefly  in  evidence.  Some  McKay  stitching  is  to  be  seen,  but  no  nailed  soles. 
The  largest  percentage  of  upper  leather  used  is  kid;  next  is  box  kid  calf — mostly 
for  men's  wear.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  side  used,  but  this  is  mostly  for  locally 
made  goods.    The  demand  for  women's  wear  is  almost  wholly  kid  or  young  calf  skin. 

Balmoral  and  Blucher  styles  rank  about  equal  for  popularity.  Button  boots 
are  seldom  seen  now,  while  brogues  are  in  evidence  in  relatively  small  but  growing 
numbers.  Low-cut  shoes  are  almost  universal  for  women  of  all  ages,  and  also  for 
young  men.  Glace  kid,  Oxfords,  patent  and  ankle-strapped  shoes  are  chiefly  in 
demand  for  children. 

The  style  of  last  in  favour  for  women's  footwear  is  decidedly  the  pointed  toe, 
but  for  men  practically  nothing  but  medium  toes  are  seen.  The  knob-toed  shoe  at 
one  time  was  seen  on  this  market,  but  now  it  is  quite  out  of  style.  Children's  foot- 
wear are  almost  wholly  nature-shaped. 

In  heels  for  men's  wear,  the  ordinary  one-inch  is  the  big  demand,  while  for 
women's  and  misses'  wear,  shaped  Cuban  and  lower  are  at  present  in  use  (except 
for  pumps),  and  for  turned  shoes  there  is  a  big  demand  for  Louis  and  semi-Louis 
heels,  but  it  is  believed  that,  in  general  footwear,  Louis  heels  are  going  out  while 
the  military  style  is  coming  in  again.    Children's  wear  is  all  low  heeled. 
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Fhere  are  bul  three  colours  for  men:  medium  dark  brown,  (black,  and  white; 
and  their  popularity  is  in  that  order,  but  women,  in  addition,  wear  grey  and  bronze 
colours,  and  haw  recently  taken  to  mixed-colour  shoes,  brown-and-white  and  black- 
and-white  being  seen.  One  also  sees  such  shoes  in  white  canvas  (Keds),  with  patent 
black  and  brown,  having  white  rubber  soles  and  heel  tips.  Strap  tyings  are  stated 
to  be  coining  hark  into  fashion. 

Wide  fitti]  rs  are  accessary  in  this  market.  Canadian  and  United  States  cata- 
logues give  fittings  mostly  less  than  C's,  and  seldom  wider,  and  these  cannot  be  of 
much  interest  to  South  African  importers.  Fittings  of  0  and  less  are  practically 
aev<  ighl  in  this  country.  The  big  demand  is  for  D's  and  E's.  These  remarks 
arc  applicable  to  footwear  of  both  sexes  and  for  all  ages. 

The  regular  lines  produced  for  the  Canadian  market  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  be  suitable  for  this  market.  The  market  preference  for  men  is  usually  a  heavier 
ami  more  stoutly  built  type,  more  after  the  English  and  Scottish  make,  than  those 
usually  worn  in  the  Dominion.  Canadian  styles  also  are  Usually  different  from  those 
in  vogue  here,  although  in  this  respect  Canadian  makers  do  not  go  so  far  as  do 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  Sorosis  types  that  sell  well  here  are  welts  only,  and 
arc  modelled  on  South  African  styles,  besides  being  more  flexible  than  most  others. 

Buying  is  at  present  nearly  normal  in  extent,  but  the  present  market  conditions, 
on  account  of  the  embargo,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  communicated  from  this 
office  from  time  to  time,  are  in  that  respect  abnormal.  It  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  embargo  will  not  be  reimposed  after  30th  June,  1923,  but  that  an  increased 
duty  of  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  will  likely  be  substituted.  There  is  really  no  worth- 
while attempt  being  made  to  manufacture  welted  lines  or  better-grade  shoes,  nor  is 
any  South  African  factory  making  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  fancy  lines 
which  are  in  such  big  demand  in  the  market. 

South  African  manufacturers  are  not  at  present  carrying  very  heavy  stocks,  and 
wholesalers  and  retailers  are  not  heavily  stocked,  although  the  former  are  more  so 
than  the  latter.  There  are  therefore  distinct  indications  of  heavier  buying  in  the 
near  future,  although  the  present  tendency  to  rapid  changes  of  style  calls  for  caution 
in  the  making  of  purchases. 

No  Canadian  leather  footwear  is  now  in  this  territory,  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
ascertain.  Some  well-known  lines  have  been  tried  out  through  a  local  agent,  but 
without  much  success  against  English  competition.  The  chief  reason  given  is  the 
price,  which  was  higher  to  an  extent  of  about  25  per  cent.  United  States  footwear 
is  selling  to-day  to  a  moderate  extent  in  the  better  and  medium-class  grades;  but 
British  footwear  dominates  the  market.  In  normal  times  about  $5,000,000  of  busi- 
ness in  a  year  is  done  by  British  firms,  and  they  have  a  clear  lead  over  those  of  all 
other  countries. 

One  Swiss  firm  does  a  good  business  in  ladies'  and  children's  shoes,  and  they 
have  opened  a  factory  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  their  cheaper  lines. 
French  shoes  are  now  also  coming  into  the  market  in  small  quantities. 

British  manufacturers  built  up  'their  trade  easily,  as  their  styles  were  similar 
to  those  in  use  in  the  Union.  Overseas  manufacturers  are  represented  in  South 
Africa  by  agents.  None  are  individually  carrying  stocks,  but  the  idea  is  being  con- 
sidered. A  stock  is  carried  in  J ohannesburg  by  a  combination  of  British  shoe  manu- 
facturers. The  agent  reports  that  business  is  good,  and  he  appears  to  be  very  fully 
stocked,  so  that  the  premises  are  overcrowded.  Each  year  he  goes  to  England  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  manufacturers. 

Factory  prices  for  men's  best  quality  shoes  are  from  20s.  to  22s.  per  pair;  for 
the  big  bulk  of  welted  goods,  14s.  6d.  to  17s.,  and  the  cheaper  lines  (of  which  the 
big  demand  is  for  McKay's),  which  are  meantime  affected  by  the  embargo,  are  9s.  6d. 
to  12s.  6d.  Women's  better  quality  American  lines  cost  from  $3.40  to  $5.50  at  the 
factory.  British  glace  kids  range  from  10s.  9d.  to  20s.,  and  the  suede  calf  from  lis. 
to  30s.  per  pair. 
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Felt  boots  and  shoes  are  not  in  use  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a  big  demand  for 
felt  and  boudoir  slippers.  These  must  be  of  good  quality  with  wide  fittings.  They 
are  made  in  different  colours,  also  in  quilted  satin  and  camel-hair  cloth,  with  flexible 
leather  soles.  A  French  line,  maroon-coloured,  with  a  felt  sole,  is  also  in  good  demand. 
Some  mocassins  are  coming  from  Australia  in  slipper  form,  for  use  as  indoor  slippers. 
These  are  not  beaded  but  ornamented  with  ribbon  and  what  looks  like  poker  work. 


This  is  also  a  big  line  of  import,  especially  for  sport  and  gymnasium  use.  Canvas 
uppers  are  more  commonly  seen  than  buckskin.  These  should  be  wide  fitting,  deep 
channelled,  with  a  golosh  upper,  Oxford  style.    (See  illustration.)    Derby  styles  are 


not  wanted  here.  Tennis  in  most  parts  of  the  Union  can  be  played  all  the  year  round, 
and  as  there  are  no  grass  courts,  the  sole  rubber  must  be  able  to  stand  hard  wear. 

Natural  rubber  crepe  soles,  because  of  their  better  gripping  qualities,  are  in 
growing  favour,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  they  adhere  very  firmly 
to  the  shoe,  as  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  "  flap  "  at  the  toe. 


Retail  prices  for  footwear  imported  direct  are  practically  100  per  cent  on  factory 
prices,  and  it  is  usually  reckoned  that  it  takes  about  30  per  cent  of  the  price  to 
import.  The  wholesaler  works  on  20  to  30  per  cent  on  landed  prices.  The  whole- 
saler cannot  push  any  lines  of  boots  in  this  country,  excepting  perhaps  the  cheaper 
grades.,  which  business  is  mostly  confined  to  the  country  trade.  Retail  stores  buying 
from  the  wholesalers  usually  add  about  one-third  for  profit.  The  large  bulk  of 
imported  shoes  is  brought  in  direct  by  the  retailers.  It  is  mostly  the  country  stores 
that  buy  through  the  wholesale  houses.  Carrying  stocks  in  South  Africa  is  not 
necessary,  but  if  lines  are  established  this  might  assist  the  sales. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


Women's  Bayside  Oxford,  white. 
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REPRESENTATION 

A  factory  man  is  the  best  representative,  both  for  propaganda  and  selling  pur- 
poses. There  are  fifty  to  sixty  shoe  representatives  in  the  Union,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  nol  practical  men,  and  thus  not  qualified  to  originate  ideas  on  the 
construction  of  new  lines.  Naturally  a  factory  man  has  every  advantage,  excepting 
that  of  personal  friendship  with  local  firms.  About  a  dozen  of  such — mostly  British — 
cover  i his  territory  every  year,  and  they  are  said  to  be  good  for  double  the  business 
of  all  others.  After  a  line  is  known  and  established,  a  good  local  agent,  with  samples, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  trade  going. 

A  List  of  the  principal  importers  of  shoes  in  South  Africa  is  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ing n;  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  One  firm 
imports  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  trade. 

V  currencies  are  understood  fairly  well.  The  smaller  man  likes  his  quotations 
in  sterling,  but  the  larger  firms  will  accept  quotations  in  any  currency.  When  there 
was  a  disparity  between  Canadian  and  New  York  exchange,  buyers  were  suspicious 
of  Canadian  houses  which  required  New  York  funds.  F.o.b.  quotations  are  quite 
acceptable,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  c.i.f.  quotation  is  preferable  as  a  sales 
lever.  The  usual  basis  of  commission  to  agents  is  5  per  cent  on  accepted  business. 
From  £100  to  £200  a  year  is  frequently  made  as  an  allowance  towards  travelling  and 
other  expenses,  which  are  high  in  this  country  of  scattered  towns  and  cities.  This 
is  not  recommended  by  the  writer,  nor  would  it  be  desired  by  a  fighting  agent  with 
a  really  live  line. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  market  is  very  highly  competitive. 
Every  exporting  nation  looks  upon  South  Africa  as  a  good  field  for  its  products,  and 
accordingly  only  those  who  seriously  and  assiduously  cultivate  it  can  hope  for  good 
results.    Price  is  a  big  factor  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  these  days  of  depression. 

The  native  trade,  which  is  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
consumption  of  the  South  African  white  population,  is  a  growing  one,  but  it  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  cheaper  grades  which  are  made  locally.  The  police,  mili- 
tary, etc.,  are  also  supplied  with  local  footwear. 

In  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  use  in  South  Africa  no  paste  should  be  used, 
but  only  dextrine,  on  account  of  the  weevil.  For  this  market  boots  have  to  be  very 
well  dried  before  despatch,  otherwise  they  will  gather  mildew  on  the  journey. 

As  already  mentioned,  factory  representation  is  the  best  way  of  securing  a 
footing,  and  representation  thereafter  by  duly  appointed  agents  is  the  best  way  of 
holding  the  trade.  This  office  will  be  glad  to  help  and  advise  any  factory  repre- 
sentative, either  from  individual  firms  or  from  a  combination  of  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  who  may  be  seeking  an  export  field  in  South  Africa.  If  it  is  simply 
desired  to  employ  a  local  agent  carrying  samples,  these  should  be  forwarded  to  this 
office,  together  with  a  draft  to  cover  the  customs  duty  and  landing  charges,  when  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  good  representation.  The  samples  must  be  priced,  and 
the  price  stated  must  include  the  commission  which  it  is  proposed  to  allow  the  agent. 
This  should  be  covered  by  letter  stating  the  amount  of  the  commission  and  general 
terms  of  the  agency.  Trade  literature  for  advertising  purposes,  price  lists,  discount 
sheets,  and  catalogues  should  also  be  sent  with  the  samples. 

FINLAND'S   EAPID  PEOGHESS 

The  years  that  have  passed  since  Finland  declared  itself  an  independent  State 
can  still  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  but  the  extent  of  that  country's  indus- 
trial and  commercial  progress  during  this  period  is  almost  incredible,  says  the  British 
Export  Gazette.  In  1916  the  gross  value  of  industrial  production  was  1,450,000,000 
Finnish  marks.  Three  years  later  this  figure  was  nearly  doubled.  The  value  of 
exports  rose  from  444,000,000  Finnish  marks  in  1917  to  seven  times  that  amount  in 
1920,  and  imports  from  1,231,000,000  marks  to  three  times  that  figure. 
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CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  GUIANA  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
I 

Barbados,  November  24,  1922. — Last  year  the  trade  of  British  Guiana  fell  off 
considerably  both  in  the  imports  and  exports,  and  showed  a  lower  figure  for  ail 
principal  countries.  The  trade  with  Canada  suffered  correspondingly,  the  imports 
falling  off  $1,309,040  and  the  exports  $6,363,682— the  decline  in  the  exports  being 
due  to  the  reduced  value  of  sugar,  as  Canada  took  more  sugar  than  in  the  previous 
year  by  over  13,000  tons. 

In  percentages  of  imports  there  was  an  increase  with  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  decrease  with  the  United  States.  Canada  reached  its  highest  point 
in  percentages  in  1919,  when  the  figure  was  22  per  cent  of  the  imports,  falling  to 
17*53  in  1920,  and  last  year  rising  again  to  18-63  per  cent.  The  falling  off  in  the 
value  of  imports  from  Canada,  apart  from  percentages,  was  chiefly  in  four  of  the 
principal  items:  flour,  fish,  lumber,  and  manure,  which  accounted  for  two-thirds  of 
the  decline.  The  quantity  of  flour  and  fish  imported,  however,  was  greater,  the 
decline  being  in  value. 

Foodstuffs  Imported  of  Interest  to  Canadian  Shippers 

The  imports  under  Class  I,  comprising  food,  drinks,  and  tobacco,  valued 
$4,645,019,  which  was  less  than  1920  by  over  $2,000,000.  A  scrutiny  of  the  items  in 
this  class  discloses  the  fact  that,  in  most  instances,  not  only  is  the  value  less  but  the 
quantity  also.  A  few  of  the  larger  items,  however — flour,  cornmeal,  dried  and  salted 
fish,  salted  meat,  and  condensed  milk — show  an  increase  in  quantity. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  various  items  of  imported  foodstuffs  and  drinks 
should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  showing  as  they  do  something  of  the 
demand,  the  Canadian  share  of  the  trade,  and  inferentially  the  opportunities  offered 
for  extension  of  this  trade. 

AERATED  AND   MINERAL  WATERS 

In  former  years  all  the  mineral  and  aerated  waters,  consisting  chiefly  of  soda 
water  and  ginger  ale,  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war  the  import  was  from  that  country.  In  1920,  for  the  first  time,  the 
importation  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  an  appreciable  figure,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  small  quantity  came  from  Canada.  In  1921,  however,  the  figures  were 
completely  changed,  the  import  from  Canada  rising  to  $816,  and  from  the  United 
States  to  $5,027.  Both  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  import  have  increased,  the 
number  of  dozen  bottles  and  splits  imported  last  year  being  11,151.  During  the  year 
an  effort  was  made  by  one  or  two  Canadian  firms  to  get  in  touch  with  the  market  for 
their  various  fruit  and  aerated  drinks,  with  apparently  some  success  as  shown  by  the 
returns. 

BEER,  ALE,  AND  CIDER 

Though  there  has  been  a  certain  increase  in  the  demand  for  aerated  and  mineral 
waters,  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  quantity  of 
beer  and  ale  imported.  Prior  to  1919,  the  seven-year  average  quantity  imported  was 
165,000  gallons,  but  in  the  last  three  years  this  has  dropped  to  70,000  gallons.  The 
supply  from  Canada  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  small:  before  the  war  there 
was  no  import  at  all.  However,  in  the  last  three  years  some  5,861  gallons  came  from 
Canada,  valuing  in  all  $10,868.  A  small  quantity  of  cider  also  came  in  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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GUTTER  AND  SUBSTITUTES 

There  would  appeal  to  be  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  butter  in  the  colony,  as  the 
me  consumption  amounted  to  338,558  pounds,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  l'70,670  pounds,  Holland  24,441  pounds,  and  Canada  26,415  pounds. 
The  value  giv<  n  American  butter  in  the  statistics  was  about  37  cents  per  pound,  and 
for  Canadian  45  cents.    All  the  butter  that  came  from  Canada  was  table  butter, 
hereas  a  large  pari  of  the  import  from  America  was  for  cooking  purposes.  There 
also  B  considerable  quantity  from  Denmark  and  Holland  taken  at  a  higher  value 
an  fe]  e  I  anadian  butter,  due  perhaps  to  cost  of  transport.    Of  oleomargarine  there 
9  ibs  antial  import  last  year,  more  than  half  of  which  came  from  the  United 
.  Oi  aada  supplying  nothing.    The  total  quantity  of  butter  imported  was  only 
10  per  cen1  of  that  of  1920,  and  below  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The 
figure  for  Canada  stood  about  the  same  as  in  1920. 

CHEESE 

The  quantity  imported,  though  less  than  in  1920,  was  about  the  average  of  recent 
i  ars.    Unlike  butter,  of  which  the  Canadian  quota  is  not  large  relatively,  Canadian 
cheese  holds  the  market.    Out  of  a  total  import  of  approximately  175,000  pounds, 
Canada  supplied  140,000  pounds,  or  about  three-quarters  of  the  whole.    Holland  is 
the  only  other  country  supplying  an  appreciable  quantity. 

FISH 

In  tinned  and  canned  fish  the  trade  with  Canada  has  been  steadily  improving, 
and  last  year  rose  to  45  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  United  States  coming  next  with 
40  per  cent.  The  import  from  the  United  States  in  this  item  has  been  gradually 
declining,  the  quantity  last  year  being  only  about  one-half  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years.  For  dried  fish  the  demand  seems  to  be  increasing,  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
coming  from  Canada.  Of  pickled  fish,  out  of  a  total  import  of  3,582  barrels,  Canada 
supplied  2,842  barrels.  The  value  of  the  total  import  of  fish  of  all  kinds  in  1920  was 
$510,252.  :  '  1 

BISCUITS 

Biscuits  and  cakes  ,of  various  kinds  were  imported  last  year  to  the  amount  of 
89,185  pounds,  Canada  supplying  35,000  pounds,  principally  unsweetened.  There  is 
a  local  factory  in  Georgetown  which  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  unsweetened  or 
hard  bread  variety.  In  sweetened  biscuits  the  United  Kingdom  has  nearly  all  the 
trade,  supplying  31,388  pounds  out  of  a  total  import  of  about  34,000  pounds.  It  is 
noted  that  in  the  last  few  years  a  considerable  increase  has  occurred  in  the  quantity 
of  unsweetened  biscuits  coming  from  Canada,  and  that  the  Canadian  business 
seemed  to  be  on  the  increase,  but  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  field 
here  aleo  for  sweetened  biscuits  which  is  worth  some  attention. 

CONFECTIONERY 

There  might  very  properly  be  an  effort  made  by  the  Canadian  confectionery 
trade  to  obtain  part  of  the  business  of  this  colony.  Last  year  the  quantity  imported 
fell  below  the  average,  but  the  statistics  show  probably  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
yearly  business  with  each  country.  Out  of  a  total  import  of  nearly  47,715  pounds, 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  35,741  pounds,  and  Canada  only  945  pounds.  Form- 
erly a  somewhat  large  import  came  from  the  United  States,  but  this  hae  declined 
about  two-thirds  in  the  last  one  or  two  years.  The  English  method  of  putting  up 
confectionery  for  tropical  countries  appears  to  meet  the  situation  in  a  better  manner 
than  that  from  the  United  States  or  Canada.  In  nearly  all  cases  English  manufac- 
turers use  air-tight  sealed  containers,  generally  of  tin,  whereas  Canadian  and  some 
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United  States  firms  put  up  their  confectionery  in  paper  boxes,  which  may  be 
adequate  if  the  confectionery  meets  quick  sale,  but  if  kept,  is  likely  to  deteriorate 
and  is  subject  also  to  the  attack  of  insects. 

FLOUR 

Out  of  a  total  import  for  the  year  of  160,321  bags  of  flour,  Canada  supplied 
145,937  bags,  which  is  the  largest  figure  for  Canada  yet  shown.  From  the  United 
States  the  import  has  been  steadily  falling  off,  declining  from  136,124  bags  in  1912 
to  4,352  bags  last  year.  During  the  ten-year  period,  1906-15,  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  flour  in  the  colony  averaged  180,000  bags,  but  in  the  last  five  years  has 
dropped  to  about  148,000  bags.  The  decline  in  the  consumption  of  flour  per  head  of 
the  population  is  due  to  the  large  increased  cultivation  of  rice. 

OATS  AND  CATTLE  FOOD 

At  the  present  time  Canada  has  virtually  the  whole  trade  in  oats  and  cattle  food, 
including  hay.  Of  a  total  import  last  year  of  feedstuffs  valuing  $154,075,  Canada 
supplied  $145,989.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  United  States  supplied  the  market 
with  some  of  the  cattle  food  required,  particularly  oilmeal  and  cakes,  and  some  of 
the  bran  and  pollard,  but  seems  now  to  have  lost  the  market. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS 

In  pre-war  years  and  up  to  1918,  most  of  the  beans,  peas,  lentils,  etc.,  came  from 
the  East  Indies  and  a  fair  quantity  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1920,  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  was  from  Canada.  In  farinaceous  preparations  in  that  year  the  largest 
import  was  from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  previously  supplying  about  25  per 
cent.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  these  items,  which  was  of  importance  a 
few  years  ago,  has  declined.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  an  increasing  quantity 
of  all  of  these  products  being  imported. 

FRUIT,  FRESH  AND  DRIED 

The  fresh  fruit  required,  consisting  chiefly  of  apples,  is  imported  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  import  averages  about  $9,000.  Canada  has 
been  supplying  about  one-quarter  of  this  demand,  though  last  year  a  little  less.  The 
United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of  about  $6,000.  A  small  quantity  of  fresh 
fruit  comes  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  Dried  fruit  to  the  value  of  about  $50,000 
is  imported  annually,  of  which  the  United  States  supplies  about  $20,000.  Canada 
has  only  a  small  part  of  this  trade.  It  is  noted  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
interest  the  market  in  raisins  grown  in  the  Niagara  district  of  Canada,  which  is 
hoped  will  meet  with  success.  The  best  selling  variety  of  raisins  in  West  Indian 
markets  is  the  seedless,  put  up  in  25-pound  boxes  and  also  1-pound  packages,  for 
which  latter  there  is  a  demand.  The  bulk  of  the  supply  is  now  from  the  United 
States,  though  formerly  the  demand  was  for  Valencia  raisins  which  were  imported 
via  England.  During  the  war  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  Valencia,  so  the  American 
seedless  came  in  and  became  popular,  and  the  demand  for  it  keeps  up. 

JAMS,  JELLIES,  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS 

Of  a  total  annual  import  of  these  products  valuing  about  $14,000,  the  supply  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Nearly 
all  the  jams  and  jellies  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
preserved  fruit  from  the  United  States.  Though  the  requirements  for  jams,  jellies, 
and  preserved  fruit  are  not  very  great,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  opening  here 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  products,  and  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  the  trade.  Canada  supplied  last  year  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
import. 
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MEATS,  CANNED,  SALTED  AND  PICKLED 

In  canned  moats  the  total  import  in  the  last  five  years  averaged  about  60,000 
pounds.  During  that  period  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  increased  their 
trade  in  canned  moats,  and  the  United  States  lost  proportionately.  In  salted  and 
pickled  meats,  however,  there  was  a  gain  last  year  for  the  United  States  in  quantity 
of  supply,  and  a  decline  for  Canada,  advices  from  importers  being  that  Canadian 
prices  were  higher  than  American. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

There  is  not  as  much  condensed  milk  now  imported  as  formerly.  From  1909  to 
1914  the  average  import  was  about  650,000  pounds,  but  from  that  time  the  import  has 
declined  and  the  average  is  now  about  450,000  pounds.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
improvement  in  the  local  dairy  industry.  Last  year  the  import  was  about  the  last- 
named  average,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  143,506  pounds,  Canada  123,212 
pounds,  the  balance  being  Canadian  and  foreign  milk  re-exported  from  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies. 

TEA 

The  import  of  tea  appears  to  have  fallen  off  to  some  extent,  and  is  below  the 
recent  average.  The  quantity  coming  from  Canada  is  also  less  than  in  previous 
years,  being  one-quarter  of  the  amount  imported  in  1919,  with  a  corresponding  decline 
in  value.  The  bulk  of  the  tea  is  again  being  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
had  the  trade  before  the  war. 

VEGETABLES,  FRESH  AND  PRESERVED 

These  are  in  about  the  same  demand  each  year  with  only  slight  fluctuations. 
Last  year  the  quantity  imported  was  a  little  greater  than  average.  Of  fresh  vege- 
tables the  import  from  Canada  has  now  reached  its  highest  point,  being  considerably 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1914.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  supply  was  Canadian, 
only  a  small  quantity  coming  from  the  United  States. 

REFINED  SUGAR 

Attention  is  called  to  the  increased  quantity  of  refined  sugar  which  is  being 
imported,  amounting  to  about  253  short  tons,  of  which  234  tons  came  from  the 
United  States  and  only  a  small  quantity,  about  12  tons,  from  Canada. 

PICKLES  AND  SAUCES 

In  pickles  and  sauces  there  is  an  average  import  of  about  $10,000,  more  than 
half  of  which  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

ELECTEICAL   DEVELOPMENT   IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  particulars  of  tenders  which  are  being  requested  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  falls  of  the  river  Jacuhy  in  Rio  Grande  de  Sul,  states  that  electrical 
development  is  now  proceeding  continuously  in  the  Republic,  and  that  these  under- 
takings return  large  profits,  but  at  the  present  moment  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  the  only  countries  possessing  companies  strong  enough  to  under- 
take such  work.  The  Trade  Commissioner  adds  that  when  some  Canadian  company 
or  group  of  companies  can  be  found  to  undertake  work  of  this  nature,  Brazil  should 
prove  a  very  rich  field. 
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THE  IMPORT  TRADE   OF  JAMAICA  FOR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 
II 

5.  CHEMICALS 

(a)  Pharmaceuticals — 


1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                              £35,833           37%  £29,145  42% 

United  States                                    53,114           55%  31,581  47% 

Canada                                               6,153             6%  5,605  7% 


There  is  an  excellent  market  in  Jamaica  for  patent  medicines  and  pharmaceu- 
tical supplies,  also  for  synthetic  syrups  for  beverages.  This  trade  is  cheap,  flashy 
and  aggressive,  and  constitutes  an  enormous  per  capita  consumption  as  compared 
with  the  Canadian  demand.  In  1921  the  imports  from  the  United  States  suffered 
a  considerable  decline,  which  is  reflected  in  an  increase  of  British  business.  Can- 
ada's percentage  of  this  trade  rose  slightly,  but  undoubtedly  is  capable  of  much  greater 
expansion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  richest  fields  in 
the  world  for  patent  medicine  companies,  and  that  the  sales  of  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies is  directly  dependent  upon  publicity.  There  are  one  or  two  Canadian  specifics 
which  have  been  well  known  in  Jamaica  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  success  should  not  be  reproduced  in  other  items. 


(b)  Perfumery — 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £  4,792  13%  £     315  1% 

United  States   25,839  83%  14,317  67% 

Canada   36  fractional  496  2% 


The  per  capita  consumption  of  perfumery  in  Jamaica  is  astonishing,  and  Cana- 
dian firms  in  a  position  to  cater  to  a  low-class  trade  should  not  overlook  the  possi- 
bilities not  only  of  Jamaica  but  of  all  the  West  Indian  colonies.  One  or  two  Ameri- 
can houses  have  the  bull?:  of  the  business  at  present  because  they  prepare  a  suffi- 
ciently cheap  and  flashy  article.  One  famous  American  package  consisting  of  five 
small  bottles  of  poignant  perfume  in  a  neat  cardboard  case  at  a  retail  price  of  about 
2s.  is  sufficiently  successful  to  deserve  imitation. 

6.  COAL 

Jamaica's  imports  of  coal  are  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  probably  be  futile  for  Canadian  exporters  to  attempt 
competition  with  British  and  American  supplies.  There  is,  however,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  dustless  patent  fuel  if  sufficiently  cheap,  since  wood,  which  is  the  fuel 
in  general  use  for  domestic  purposes,  is  very  dear  in  Jamaica. 

7.  CLOTHING  AND  PERSONAL  FURNISHINGS 

(a)  Boots  and  Shoes — 


1920  Percentage           1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                            £  34,725           14%  £33,668  27% 

United  States                                  199,771           85%                89,886  73% 

Canada                                              1,523  fractional               753  fractional 


By  far  the  largest  share  of  this  trade  is  held  by  the  United  States,  and  the  reason 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — cheapness.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Jamaican  population  is  still  poor  in  an  economic  sense.  During  the  past  two  decades 
there  has  been  a  notable  rise  in  the  status  of  the  lower  orders,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  new  needs.  The  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  in  Jamaica  is  to-day  much 
greater  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  American  exporters  have  not  been  slow  in 
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aVailing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  this  development,  with  the 
res  ill  thai  though  many  people  in  the  colony — chiefly  among  the  upper  classes — 
will  have  nothing  but  English  footwear,  the  shop  assistants,  artizans,  servants,  and 
tiie  lower  middle  class  generally,  invariably  purchase  cheap  American  brands  of 
established  popularity.  There  is,  however,  an  excellent  opportunity  for  replacing 
American  imports  if  the  market  is  attempted  seriously  with  footwear  conforming 
T  >  tlic  -;.\!o>  in  popular  favour.  Drogues  and  Oxfords  ranging  in  price  from  $4.50 
to  $10  per  pair  are  in  good  demand;  and  large  supplies  of  seconds  and  thirds  and 
manufacturers'  rejects  might  likewise  be  sold.  There  is  business  to  be  done  in  a 
good  grade  of  sporting-shoe,  ladies'  canvas  shoes,  white  Oxfords  and  pump  types; 
but  no  market  for  felt  footwear.  Eope-soled  sandals  are  in  large  demand,  particu- 
larly among  the  labouring  classes;  this  type  of  footwear  is  sold  by  most  of  the  iron- 
mongers. 


(b)  Haberdashery — 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                              £94,154           76%  £17,469  60% 

United  States                                    27,201           22%  7,868  23% 

Canada                                                 14  fractional  13  fractional 


Canada's  percentage  of  this  furnishings  trade  is  much  smaller  than  it  should 
be.  Great  Britain's  preponderance  is  chiefly  due  to  the  excellent  quality  of  her 
lines  and  also  because  the  retail  haberdashery  trade  have  purchasing  connections  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  American  styles  are  more  popular  than  British 
modes,  and  all  haberdashery  lines  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  advertising.  An  estab- 
lished trade-mark  will  hold  this  market,  as  witness  the  achievement  of  a  Canadian 
firm  in  obtaining  the  entire  trade  in  bathing  suits  through  aggressiveness  and 
judicious  advertising.  It  is  unlikely  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  replace  British 
standard  lines  such  as  straw  hats  and  similar  goods  which  enjoy  an  established  cus- 
tom ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  supplementary 
haberdashery  lines  would  combine  to  send  an  occasional  traveller  to  the  West  Indies, 
they  would  be  astounded  at  the  amount  of  business  such  a  sales  method  would  secure. 


(c)  Hosiery — 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £1,058  3%  £  2,015  14% 

United  States   36,516  97%  11,488  86% 

Canada   nil  nil 


Price  is  the  predominant  factor  in  this  trade,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  hosiery 

demand  will  be  filled  in  Germany  again  in  the  near  future.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  local  imports  are  cotton  hose  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  dozen.  The  remainder 
consists  of  some  good  quality  English  goods  for  the  upper  classes,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  mercerized  and  vegetable  silk  for  the  Sunday  wear  of  the  natives.  Of 
late  one  or  two  Canadian  hosiery  houses  have  turned  their  attention  to  Jamaica  and 
are  developing  a  small  business  in  these  latter  lines. 


(d)  Apparel,  n.o.p. — 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                              £88,092  48%  £37,267  72% 

United  States                                    70,893  38%  13,601  24% 

Canada                                               203  fractional  175  fractional 


The  increase  of  the  United  Kingdom's  percentage  of  this  trade  during  1921  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  principal  lines  supplied  by  the  United  States  under  this  head- 
ing are  neckwear,  caps,  belts  and  underwear;  these  could,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
replaced  by  Canadian  goods.  Canadian  cotton  shirts  and  ladies'  underwear  should 
also  sell  well.  There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  oil  clothing  and  waterproofs,  but 
practically  no  market  for  ready-made  "clothing. 
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8.  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom                                 £10,802           10%  £12,862  17% 

United  States                                       62,243           85%  62,880  80% 

Canada                                                     902             1%  2,706  3% 

Canada's  business  in  this  line  is  very  small,  but  gives  promise  of  improvement; 
it  is  probable  that  the  figures  for  1922  will  show  an  increase.  The  electric  batteries 
most  in  demand  are  cheap  American  types,  and  there  is  a  large  sale  of  flashlights, 
most  of  which  come  from  the  United  States.  Opportunities  for  the  extension  of 
Canadian  trade  are  to  be  noted  in  domestic  electrical  specialties  and  labour-saving 
equipment,  the  demand  for  which,  though  not  at  present  large,  will  certainly  increase 
in  the  next  few  years,  with  the  provision  of  cheap  electrical  power  as  contemplated 
by  the  Government.  Globes,  glass  and  art  shades  can  be  sold  in  small  quantities. 
Offers  of  telephone  and  power-generating  equipment  should  be  made  direct  to  the 
owners  of  public  utilities. 

9.  FISH  PRODUCTS 

(a)  Canned  Fish. 

1920        Percentage        1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £55,490  49%  £9,287  48% 

United  States   44,053  49%  7,760  36% 

Canada   10,539  10%  2,247  8% 

There  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  imports  of  this  item  during  1921,  on 
account  of  the  market  being  overstocked  with  supplies  purchased  during  previous 
years.  In  the  last  year  or  so  of  the  war,  and  the  first  eighteen  months  following  the 
armistice,  there  was  a  spurt  in  the  demand  for  canned  fish,  particularly  sardines 
and  salmon,  in  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fresh  meat  in  Jamaica;  but  towards  the 
end  of  1920  the  price  of  meat  fell,  and  many  fish  importers  found  themselves  with 
large  stocks  on  hand,  or  to  arrive.  They  have  since  been  endeavouring  to  liquidate 
these  stocks  by  selling,  in  some  instances,  below  landed  cost;  but  although  their 
holdings  have  been  very  much  reduced,  business  is  still  slow. 

Cheap  sardines  are  the  most  popular  canned  fish  on  the  Jamaican  market,  and 
New  Brunswick  is  a  large  supplier  of  this  item.  Next  in  popularity  comes  tinned 
salmon,  but  the  situation  in  regard  to  this  product  is  far  from  satisfactory.  During 
the  war,  the  quality  of  the  tinned  salmon  sold  in  Jamaica  fell  off  considerably,  and 
many  people  looked  upon  the  tall  tin  and  the  red  label  as  a  container  which  might 
yield  something  very  palatable  or  something  very  nasty.  On  this  account,  sales  of 
salmon  have  declined,  and  a  great  gulf  has  been  fixed  by  most  purchasers  between 
chums  and  pinks. 

Canned  herrings  are  not  so  much  in  demand  as  salmon  and  sardines;  probably 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  shown  as  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1921  were 
Scotch  herrings.  Here  again,  however,  business  is  hampered  by  the  heavy  stocks  on 
hand. 

(b)  Fish,  Dry  Salted. 

1920       Percentage       1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £44        fractional        £1,893  fractional 

lbs.         12,674        fractional        84,307  fractional 

United  States   £13,450  6%  £30,865  12% 

lbs.        405,425  6%         1,365,627  12% 

Canada   £195,189  80%  £187,233  79% 

lbs.     5,855,138  80%         8,333,030  79% 

Newfoundland   £37,541  14%  £27,709  9% 

lbs.     1,31,923  14%         1,233,290  9% 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  represented  by  the  above  statistics  consisted  of  dried 
cod.  Canada  is  Jamaica's  chief  source  of  supply  for  this  popular  foodstuff,  and  her 
hold  on  the  market  has  been  strengthened  by  the  grant  of  a  preference  of  Is.  2d. 
per  100  pounds — the  duty  being  4s.  8d.  per  100  pounds  under  the  general  tariff,  and 
3s.  6d.  under  the  preferential  tariff. 
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With  regard  to  the  imports  shown  as  .coining  from  the  United  States,  it  is  cer- 
tain thai  these  wore  not  all  American  in  origin.  The  Jamaican  customs  authorities 
credil  imports  to  the  port  of  sailing,  and  neither  the  Canadian,  American,  nor  New- 
foundland figures  are  in  any  way  correct.  In  both  years,  most  of  the  imports  credited 
to  the  United  States  undoubtedly  originated  in  Newfoundland;  the  figures  would 
also  include  a  cerl  a  in  amount  of  Gaspe  fish  shipped  in  the  winter  time,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  of  Alaskan  fish,  together  with  any  Norwegian  fish  which  might  be 

rted  into  the  colony.    It  is  questionable  if  there  are  100:,000  pounds  of  dry  fish 

ing  into  Jamaica  from  the  United  .States  in  any  year. 

The  competition  by  Newfoundland,  which  has  developed  during  the  past  three 
or  so,  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  Newfoundland  cod  (and  herring) 
come  down  in  schooners,  one  cargo  every  month  or  six  weeks,  and  generally  sell 
below  Canadian  prices.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  lack  of  communication  between 
Jamaica  and  Newfoundland  that  this  competition  is  not  more  severe.  At  present, 
:n  Newfoundland  pays  duty  under  the  Jamaican  general  tariff,  but  she  has 
bi  □  making  a  strong  effort  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  rate.  The 
Jj  mai  ;iu  tariff,  which  has  been  in  force  since  April,  1922,  affirms  the  principle 
of  Imperial  preference,  and  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  preference  granted 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  .Dominion  of  Canada  may  at  any  time  be  extended 
to  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  by  resolution  of  the  Jamaica  Legislative 
Council.  Some  months  ago  negotiations  were  set  afoot  between  the  Newfoundland 
and  Jamaican  Governments  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  basis  of  tariff  reciprocity, 
but  no  definite  result  has  yet  been  reached.  It  is  probable  that  Jamaica  will  offer 
Newfoundland  a  preference  on  fish  in  return  for  concessions  on  molasses  and  raw 
sugar;  but  such  an  arrangement  would  probably  have  little  effect  on  Canada's  sales 
of  fish  in  this  market.  Newfoundland  wants  molasses  and  not  raw  sugar,  and  there 
is  no  molasses  of  the  Barbados  type  available  in  Jamaica.  Unless  the  Newfound- 
land schooners  can  get  return  cargoes  from  this  colony,  they  must  continue  to  go  to 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Brazil;  and  without  adequate  direct  communication,  the 
Newfoundland  competition  should  not  be  particularly  severe,  although  it  is  possible 
that  Canadian  fish  exporters  may  at  times  have  to  sell  on  closer  margins. 

(c)  Herrings,  Piclcled. 

1920        Percentage        1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   Nil  £4 

brls.  2  fractional 

United  States   £1,388  1%               £885  1% 

brls.  479  1%                  410  1% 

Canada   £103,896  92%           £60,813  88% 

brls.  39,815  92%              30,561  88% 

Newfoundland   £8,814  7%             £8,434  11% 

brls.  3,589  7%               4,320  11% 

(d)  Herrings,  Smoked. 

United  Kingdom   £203  9%  156  4% 

lbs.  6,960  9%  5,022  4% 

United  States   £790  32%  £716  17% 

lbs.  27,084  32%  22,917  17% 

Canada   £1,330  57%  £3,238  80% 

lbs.  45,584  57%  103,671  S0% 

(e)  Mackerel,  Pickled. 

United  Kingdom   Nil  Nil 

United  States   £3,039  4%  £3,016  10% 

brls.  617  4%  635  10% 

Canada   £76,777  95%  £27,522  90% 

brls.  15,569  95%  5,794  90% 

(/)  Salmon,  Pickled. 

United  Kingdom   Nil  Nil 

United  States   £554  16%  £380  14% 

brls.  78  16%  76  14% 

Canada   £1,998  66%  £1,610  62% 

brls.  281  66%  322  62% 
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In  all  the  above  four  items,  Canada's  predominance  is  well  established  and  of 
long  standing'.  The  barrels  referred  to  in  the  figures  are  of  200  pounds'  capacity. 
The  demand  for  all  four  kinds  of  fish  is  steady,  and  the  competition  by  Newfound- 
land is  less  important  than  in  the  case  of  dried  cod.  For  the  reasons  already  given, 
it  is  questionable  if  Newfoundland's  participation  in  the  preference  would  lead  to 
any  considerable  diversion  of  this  trade  from  Canada.  Canadian  herrings  and 
mackerel  now  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  100'  pounds,  and  other  kinds  2s.  8d. 
The  duty  on  salmon  is  5s.  3d.  preferential  and  7s.  general. 

THE  ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  LUMBER 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 
Part  III 

description  of  the  market 

In  Argentina,  the  business  of  importing  lumber  in  cargo  lots  is  restricted  to  a 
comparatively  few  firms.  In  order  to  import  lumber  successfully  on  a  large  scale, 
a  sound,  practical  knowledge  of  the  market  and  the  classes  of  lumber  which  it 
demands  are  required  together  with  ample  capital  for  financing  purchases  and  freight- 
ing cargo  lots.  Facilities  for  storage  and  distribution  at  this  end  are  also  necessary, 
and  it  follows  that  the  number  of  firms  possessing  all  the  above  requisites  cannot 
be  very  large.  Before  the  war  there  were  some  six  or  seven  old-established  houses 
in  the  business  which  more  or  less  monopolized  the  entire  lumber  trade,  but  the 
business  of  these  old-established  houses  has  been  interfered  with  and  made  less  pro- 
fitable by  the  operations  of  a  number  of  new  cargo-lot  importers  and  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  parcel-lot  importers. 

types  op  importers 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twelve  houses  which  can  be  described  as  first  line 
cargo-lot  importers,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  two  or  three  second  line  or 
occasional  cargo-lot  importers.  A  first  line  importer  is  understood  to  be  one  capable 
of  handling  a  cargo  a  month,  possessing  a  yard  for  receiving  lumber,  and  purchasing 
through  established  New  York  or  London  connections  on  do'Cumentary  sight  letter 
of  credit  terms,  or  by  special  arrangements  with  London  banks.  Important  lumber 
transactions  are  usually  consummated  in  London  or  New  York  between  the  New 
York  or  London  connections  above  referred  to  (who  act  as  purchasing  agents)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  London  or  New  York  representative  of  a  lumber  exporting 
house  on  the  other;  rarely,  if  ever,  do  the  purchasing  agents  negotiate  direct  with 
individual  mills.  Four  of  the  first  line  importers  have  special  arrangements  with 
London  banks  for  financing  their  purchases,  and  the  remaining  eight,  almost  with- 
out exception,  pay  for  their  purchases  by  a  documentary  sight  letter  of  credit,  which 
means  that  the  North  American  correspondent  of  the  importers'  bank  pays  cash  to 
the  shipper  in  North  America  in  exchange  for  shipping  documents  which  are 
endorsed  over  to  the  importers'  bank  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Cargo-lot  importers  almost  invariably  endeavour  to  sell  their  lumber  "  to  arrive," 
with  the  idea  of  securing  a  quick  turnover,  even  though  the  profit  be  smaller.  That 
portion  of  the  shipment  which  is  not  sold  "  to  arrive "  is  taken  into  the  importers' 
yard,  and  sold  to  local  timber  yards  and  woodworking  establishments,  of  which  there 
are  some  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  business.  The  cargo-lot  importer  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
sell  less  than  30,000  feet  b.m.,  and  almost  invariably  sells  on  terms  which,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  buyer.  The  distribution  of 
lumber  in  Buenos  Aires  is  hardly  ever  a  cash  transaction. 
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LIST  OF  FIRST  LINE  IMPORTERS  AVAILABLE 

A  list  of  the  Argentine  first-line  importers  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  as  ;m  appendix  to  this  report,  together  with  a  list  of 
their  respective  New  York  and  London  buying  connections,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file 
No.  T.C.-3-104).  The  firms  figuring  on  this  list  may  be  briefly  commented  on  as 
follows : — 

Nos.  t,  2  and  3  arc  among  the  oldest  and  strongest  commercial  houses  in  Buenos 
Aires,  importing  heavy  machinery,  general  construction  material,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  lumber;  they  possess  the  highest  possible  credit  rating,  and  have  a  system  of 
financing  shipments  through  London  banks  which  none  of  the  other  importers  are  in  a 
position  to  employ.  Importer  No.  4  is  a  first-class  Buenos  Aires  firm  and  usually  buys 
on  documentary  sight  letter  of  credit  terms.  No.  5  is  an  importer  who  has  made  special 
arrangements  which  enable  him  to  handle  lumber  on  the  smallest  possible  margin 
of  expense,  his  brother  being  resident  in  the  United  States  and  buying  for  him  on  a 
com  mission  of  50  cents  gold  per  M  ft.  b.m. ;  as  this  importer  does  not  possess  facili- 
ties foT  storage,  he  must  sell  his  lumber  either  on  arrival  of  the  cargo  or  in  transit, 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  market,  and  his  business  must  necessarily  there- 
fort1  partake  of  the  nature  of  speculation;  as  his  operations  are  not  regular,  he  may 
be  described  as  an  occasional  importer.  Importer  No.  6  is  the  owner  of  local  wood- 
working factories,  and  in  addition  is  a  wealthy  importer  of  general  merchandise; 
his  cargo-lot  purchases  are  required  more  for  his  own  trade  than  for  resale  on  receipt, 
and  in  this  respect  he  is  not  an  importing  merchant  to  the  same  extent  as  are  the 
others.  Nos.  7,  8  and  9  are  first-class  importing  houses  with  headquarters  in  Rosario 
(the  second  city  in  the  Republic,  and  a  port  some  twelve  hours  distant  from  Buenos 
Aires).  Nos.  10  and  11  are  Buenos  Aires  merchant  importers  in  a  smaller  way  of 
business  than  the  others,  and  although  usually  classified  as  first  line,  might  be  more 
accurately  considered  the  best  of  the  second  class.  No.  12  is  a  New  York  export 
commission  house  with  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  does  an  independent  lumber 
business  through  its  connections  in  these  two  cities;  in  this  respect  it  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  All  of  the  first-line  houses  above  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  5 
and  12,  have  their  own  yards  for  receiving  and  storing  lumber  when  necessary. 

In  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  there  are  probably  from  forty  to  fifty  parcel-lot 
importers,  practically  all  of  whom  make  their  purchases  locally  through  resident 
representatives  of  foreign  mills  and  lumber  export  associations;  when  short  of  stock 
they  usually  buy  locally  from,  one  or  other  of  the  twelve  first-line  importers  above 
mentioned.  About  one-half  of  these  parcel-lot  importers  possess  lumber  yards  on 
a  larger  or  small  scale,  usually  fitted  with  simple  woodworking  machinery  for 
planing,  tonguing  and  grooving,  etc.  The  other  half  are  timber  merchants  doing  a 
retail  business,  and  not  attempting  to  finish  the  lumber  which  they  purchase. 

The  operations  of  the  parcel-lot  importers  have  been  greatly  facilitated  during 
recent  years  by  the  action  of  certain  mills  and  lumber  export  houses  in  maintaining 
resident  local  agents  in  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  present  time  there  are  local  agents 
booking  orders  for  parcel-lot  (and  occasionally  cargo-lot)  shipments  for  account  of 
a  dozen  or  more  lumber  exporters  of  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Mobile,  Philadephia, 
and  New  Orleans.  In  addition,  there  are  representatives  of  firms  with  headquarters 
in  Brazil,  Finland,  France,  and  Spain. 

Parcel-lot  importers  usually  pay  for  their  purchases  cash  against  documents  in 
Buenos  Aires.  It  seems  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  these  smaller  men  can  obtain 
more  favourable  terms  than  purchasers  of  cargo  lots,  but  the  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  of  the  smaller  amount  of  money  involved,  the  higher  prices  obtained  by  the 
seller,  and  the  presence  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the  local  representative  of  the  exporting 
house,  who  is  able  closely  to  watch  collections  and  observe  the  operations  of  the 
buyer.  When  dealing  direct  with  a  lumber  exporter,  parcel-lot  importers  are  usually 
asked  to  put  up  letters  of  credit  and,  while  not  usually  willing  to  open  a  credit  for 
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the  full  value  of  a  shipment,  many  of  them  are  now  quite  prepared  to  open  a  letter 
of  credit  for  80  per  cent  or  even  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  shipment,  leaving  the 
balance  for  payment  after  inspection  on  arrival. 

ARBITRATION 

The  usual  inspection  certificates  accompany  consignments  of  lumber  for  the 
River  Plate,  although  these  are  often  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  shipments  from 
Canada.  There  is  no  standard  machinery  for  arbitration  except  that  of  the  Bolsa 
de  Comercia  (Chamber  of  Commerce),  which  will  arbitrate  (by  special  arrangement) 
in  commercial  disputes  arising  out  of  shipments  from  the  United  States;  this 
chamber  does  not,  however,  possess  any  special  machinery  for  arbitrating  in  lumber 
disputes.  Disputes  arising  out  of  lumber  transactions  are,  however,  frequently 
referred  to  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Buenos  Aires.  This  chamber  appoints  a  local  lumber  expert  and  bases  its  awards 
accordingly. 

CHINA'S   REQUIREMENTS   IN  WHEAT   AND  FLOUR 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A.  Rolf  Emery 
II— Flour 

FLOUR  PRODUCTION  IN  CHINA 

The  Government  Bureau  of  Economic  Information  for  the  Republic  of  China 
furnished  to  the  writer  the  following  statistics  on  the  flour  production  in  China 
from  1912  to  1917:— 

No.  of  No.  of  Employees 

Year  Manufacturers     Men  Women  Total 

1912    90,459  313,415  84,724  398,139 

1913..   43,531  128,265  17,385  145,750 

1914   156,355  615,428  37,700  653,126 

1915   212,961  913,468  122,220  1,035,688 

1916   168,341        1,043,114  104,821  1,147,935 

1917   157,591  638,110  21,122  659,232 

The  manufacturers  and  employees  were  able  to  produce  the  following  quantities 
of  flour: — 

Wheat  Flour  Other  Kinds  of  Total  Quantities 

Year                                               in  Catties  Flour  in  Catties  in  Catties 

1912     202,828,480  202,828,480 

1913     229,996,047  229,996,047 

1914                                               2,127,778,176  286,298,495  2,414,076,671 

1915                                                  359,414,868  335,517,293  694,932,161 

1916                                               2,436,937,788  91,195,173  2,528,132,961 

1917                                               2,506,218,366  158,365,222  2,664,5S3,588 

One  catty=1.333  pounds. 

The  other  kinds  of  flour  consist  of  bean  flour,  lilly  root  flour,  taro  flour,  olichos 
flour,  potato  flour,  and  other  flours. 

The  increase  in  the  flour  productions  of  1917  over  1916  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  decrease  from  1916  to  1917  of  the  number  of  manufacturers  and  employees,  unless 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  number  of  modern  mills  erected 
during  the  war  boom.  These  mills  sprang  up  over  night  with  complete  outfits  of 
modern  machinery  and  capacities  far  greater  than  anything  heretofore  seen  in  China. 
This  modernization  has  continued  apace  until,  as  the  economist  Consul  Lee  of  Pekin 
stated  on  May  31,  1922,  "  At  the  beginning  of  1922,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated 
there  were  165  modern  flour  mills  in  China  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  262,100 
50-pound  bags."  This  statement  shows  the  tendency  of  China  to  benefit  by  the 
efficiency  of  Western  machinery  and  to  become  more  and  more  a  self-sufficing  unit. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  wheat  flour  from  China  for  the  years 
1915  to  1920:— 

Exports  In  Piculs  Year  Exports  in  Piculs 

1915   196,596  1918   2,011,899 

L916    286,747  1919    2,694,271 

1917   798,032  1920   3,960,777 

Before  the  war  Russia  absorbed  most  of  this  surplus,  but  during  the  war  Hong- 
kong became  the  largest  buyer.  Since  1917,  however,  Great  Britain's  purchases  have 
gradually  increased  until  in  1920  she  bought  1,984,417  piculs.  During  the  years 
under  review  Canada  only  bought  6  piculs  in  1918,  whereas  the  United  States  bought 
1,905  piculs  in  1919  and  1920. 

The  Eolli  wing  table  shows  China's  imports  of  flour  from  1915  to  1921  inclusive: — 

Year  Imports  in  Piculs  Year  Imports  in  Piculs 

1915   185.039  1919   272,683 

1916   234,199  1920   521,085 

1917   684,604  1921   756,747 

1918   144,384 

In  1912  Canada  exported  to  China  8,746  piculs;  in  1913,  17,832  piculs;  and  m 
1914,  22,203  piculs;  but  in  the  succeeding  years  her  exports  have  been  entirely 
negligible.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  Canada's  exports  to  Hongkong  '(and  to  those  ports  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
foreign  governments  and  not  included  under  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Returns) 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  consumers. 

In  1912  Hongkong  and  the  United  States  were  the  two  largest  exporters  to 
China,  with  Japan  a  close  third;  in  1913,  Hongkong,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
were  the  first  three;  in  1914,  Japan  and  the  United  States  reversed  their  positions 
again.  In  1915,  Hongkong,  Japan,  and  the  Russian  Pacific  ports  were  the  largest 
exporters;  in  1916,  Hongkong,  Japan,  and  Macao;  in  1917,  Hongkong,  Japan,  and 
Korea;  in  1918  and  1919,  Hongkong,  Japan,  and  Australia;  in  1920,  Hongkong, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States;  and  in  1921,  Hongkong,  the  United  States,  and 
Federated  Malay  States. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  before  the  war  the  United  States  was 
making  strenuous  and,  in  the  main,  successful  efforts  in  securing  a  large  share  in 
the  flour  import  trade  into  China.  During  the  war  the  flour  ground  in  the  United 
States  went  to  the  Allies,  and  consequently  her  trade  with  China  fell  off.  Since  the 
war,  however,  and  particularly  in  1920  and  1921,  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  position  she  lost  during  the  conflict  in  Europe. 


HOW  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS   MAY  DEVELOP   THEIR  FLOUR  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  China  by 
Chinese  importers,  although  the  development  of  business  is  gradually  tending  to 
favour  type  of  representation  and  involving  fewer  elements  of  risk  than  a  short 
time  ago.  Representation,  however,  is  still  the  field  of  the  foreign  importers  in 
China.  They  are  better  able  to  furnish  financial  standings  and  guarantees  accept- 
able to  the  Canadian  exporter.  They  have  the  name  of  being  reliable  parties  to  a 
contract,  and  their  trustworthiness  is  considered  as  a  natural  asset  by  the  Chinese 
buyers.  In  consideration  of  this  condition,  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  if  they  are 
to  enter  the  markets  of  China,  must  secure  representation  by  some  foreign  importing 
firm. 

These  foreign  importing  houses  expect  and  demand  an  exclusive  agency.  The 
importing  firm  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  quantities  of  flour  which 
would  pay  the  exporter  to  ship.    If  the  latter  were  the  case,  such  an  agency  would 
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not  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  exporter  unless  he  were  selling  at  the  same  time 
numerous  brands  covering  other  or  the  same  grades  of  flour.  As  practically  all  of 
China's  demand  is  for  clear  grade  flour,  and  as  the  consuming  public  have  not  yet 
been  educated  to  a  straight  or  patent  grade,  such  an  expedient  as  selling  the  same 
grade  under  different  brands  becomes  imperative,  and  must  be  done  if  the  exporter 
in  Canada  is  to  work  up  a  profitable  business. 

Some  foreign  importers  want  the  flour  shipped  under  their  own  trade  mark; 
others  may  never  have  developed  a  brand  of  their  own,  and  the  former  will  insist  on 
the  sacks  being  marked  and  stamped  as  they  outline,  which  will  probably  entail  the 
printing  of  some  particular  brand  represented  in  English  and  in  Chinese  characters. 
The  latter,  not  having  chosen  any  trade  mark,  will  require  to  have  one  supplied  to 
them.  Exporters  will  have  to  submit  to  the  individual  importers  of  flour  in  China, 
whom  they  may  interest  sufficiently  to  consider  taking  on  their  agency,  two  bags  of 
each  sample  brand  of  flour  for  which  they  are  prepared  to  give  exclusive  agencies, 
together  with  proposed  trade  marks.  Let  the  importers  choose  their  own  brand  and 
agree  not  to  supply  their  brand  to  any  other  importer  in  China  or  in  any  other 
particular  territory  in  which  the  importer  sells.  Three  or  four  agents  may  then  be 
secured  in  the  same  areas,  supplying  the  same  flour  under  different  brands,  and 
consequently,  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  selling  to  the  Chinese  market,  not  conflicting 
with  one  another,  or  in  many  cases  not  even  competing  in  any  way  against  one 
another.  It  is  only  by  organizing  a  selling  plan  or  system  such  as  has  been  outlined 
that  Canadian  firms  can  hope  to  increase  their  exports  of  flour  to  China  and  greatly 
increase  the  consumption,  by  the  Chinese,  of  wheat  grown  in  Canada. 

If  any  Canadian  exporter  is  seriously  considering  entering  the  Chinese  field,  he 
can  readily  secure  the  names  of  importers  in  China  of  the  particular  commodity  in 
which  he  is  interested,  either  from  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa,  or  from  this  office. 

After  the  list  of  importers  is  obtained,  success  depends  upon  the  attractiveness 
of  the  offer  made  by  Canadian  firms.  Price  is  a  highly  important  factor,  particu- 
larly as  China  is  a  large  producer  of  flour  and  has  the  world  to  draw  from.  Such 
compettion  makes  price  of  paramount  importance,  and  yet  price  alone  will  not  secure 
satisfactory  agencies.  Exporters  must  be  prepared  to  offer  the  best  shipping  facilities 
obtainable,  constant  supplies,  and  good  financial  arrangements. 

Once  an  agent  is  secured  many  factors  are  necessary  to  ensure  success.  One  of 
prime  importance  is  the  supplying  of  samples  to  the  agent.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to 
sell  to  a  Chinaman  without  samples.  The  Chinese  buyer  must  see  the  type  of  goods 
he  is  purchasing,  as  he  will  not  rely  upon  a  description  to  make  his  purchases.  Once 
having  seen  the  type  of  goods  he  expects  to  receive,  the  shipment  must  come  up  to 
sample  or  else  it  is  refused  point  blank.  For  this  reason  the  agent  must  have  samples 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  an  adequate  showing.  He  must  have  those  samples 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  they  will  be  fresh  and  not  deteriorated  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate.  The  Oriental  sun  will  soon  bleach  flour  several  degrees 
brighter  and  whiter-looking  than  it  is  when  it  leaves  the  sifters  of  the  mill.  The 
Chinaman  seeing  these  samples  so  bleached  will  expect  his  shipment  to  be  equally 
as  white,  and  may  refuse  it  if  it  varies  one  iota.  Besides  furnishing  his  agent  with 
samples,  it  would  be  as  well  to  send  samples  to  this  office,  together  with  sample  bags 
and  trade  marks,  so  that  inquirers  may  be  interested  immediately. 

The  agent  must  always  be  kept  notified  of  the  changing  price;  better  still,  he 
might  be  given  a  firm  price  for  thirty  days  in  order  to  give  his  market  shroffs  an 
opportunity  to  get  around  to  his  trade.  The  latter  plan  would  be  the  better,  as  it 
gives  the  importer  a  chance  to  quote  definitely  during  the  time  his  shroffs  are  out. 
Any  radical  change  in  price  would,  of  course,  be  sent  on  to  the  agent,  but  considering 
everything,  the  firm  price  becomes  almost  an  essential  in  selling  to  China. 

At  present  the  price  is  fluctuating  from  tls.  1.75  to  tls.  1.95  per  sack  of  50  pounds, 
but  the  price  is  liable  to  go  higher  if  the  demands  for  Chinese  flour  continue  in  the 
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future  as  they  have  done  for  the  lost  month  or  so.  In  a  letter  received  from  the 
G  rernmenl  Bureau  of  Economic  Information,  dated  October  18,  1922,  it  is  stated 
"  that  abnormal  demands  for  Chinese  flour  are  being  received."  It  is  likely  therefore 
that  the  price  will  advance. 

Note. — When  China  is  referred  to  in  this  report,  and  for  all  statistics  given,  it 
embraces  that  part  of  China  over  which  the  Republic  of  China  Government  has 
dominion,  and  ao1  those  territories  within  the  boundaries  of  China  under  the  control 
of  individual  governments  other  than  that  of  the  Republic. 

RISE  IN  STERLING  AFFECTS  VALUATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS 

St.  John  Betts,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  Fork  City,  December  13,  1922. — The  advance  in  sterling  to  4.63i,  an  over- 
night appreciation  of  4£  cents,  brings  the  pound  to  95  per  cent  of  its  par  value. 

The  rise  is  of  considerable  moment  to  importers  because  of  the  provision  con- 
tained in  section  522  of  the  new  tariff.  This  section  stipulates  that  when  the  value 
r<  ign  currency  "varies  by  five  per  cent  or  more  from  a  value  measured  by  the 
buying  rate  in  the  New  York  market  at  noon  on  the  day  of  exportation,  conversion 
[of  the  foreign  currency  into  currency  of  the  United  States]  shall  be  made  at  a 
value  measured  by  such  buying  rate."  This  rate  is  determined  daily  by  the  Federal 
R(  jervi   bank  of  New  York  and  certified  daily  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Variations  from  par  less  than  5  per  cent  are  disregarded  by  customs  officials 
when  making  their  valuations  of  imports,  and  currencies  are  converted  at  par. 
Therefore,  since  the  British  pound  is  quoted  above  $4.62£,  all  imports  of  goods 
exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  on  days  when  the  buying  rate 
for  sterling  in  New  York  exceeds  this  rate,  will  be  valued  at  the  rate  of  $4.86  per 
pound,  and  cause  appreciable  increments  in  the  values  placed  on  such  imports  by 
customs  officials  for  duty  purposes. 

DAIRY  MACHINERY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  dairy  industry  in  New  Zealand  is  at  present  undergoing  remarkable  develop- 
ment, says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  There  is  a  very  large  production 
for  export.  In  1921  the  exports  of  dairy  products  were  almost  three  times  those  for 
1920,  and  for  the  first  five  months  of  1922  exports  equalled  the  high  average  attained 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  large  purchaser  of 
these  products,  and,  in  view  of  the  distance  from  the  market,  cost  of  transportation, 
etc.,  the  most  efficient  methods  of  production  will  have  to  be  adopted.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  there  will  be  a  very  profitable  market  in  New  Zealand  for  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  equipment. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  PORTUGAL 

A  Lisbon  correspondent  describes  in  the  British  Export  Gazette  commercial  con- 
ditions there  and  throughout  Portugal  as  distinctly  better  than  a  few  months  ago. 
Increasing  exports  and  stocks  of  imported  goods  reduced  to  a  minimum  augur,  he 
considers,  a  considerable  expansion  in  buying  activity,  although  the  decreased  value 
of  the  escudi  remains  a  hindering  factor  in  any  importing  operations  that  may  be 
contemplated.  Still,  even  as  things  stand,  there  is  a  moderate  demand  for  certain 
classes  of  goods,  such  as  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  office  supplies, 
cycles,  and  motor-cycles,  toilet  articles  and  textiles,  especially  cottons.  This  corre- 
spondent, however,  is  unable  to  make  any  forecast  as  to  when  any  definite  turn  in 
the  tide  towards  prosperity  may  set  in,  and,  indeed,  until  the  exchange  situation  is 
rectified  any  prognostication  in  this  direction  would  be  as  misleading  as  it  would  be 
futile. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 

New  Zealand 

Cabled  advice  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Auckland,  states  that  the  closing  date  for  tenders  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Southland  Electric  Power  Board,  Invercargill,  has  been  extended  from  January  31 
to  February  14,  1923.  Notice  of  these  tenders  was  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  982,  dated  November  25,  and  the  plans  and  specifications  are 
open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  South- 
land Electric  Power  Board,  Invercargill,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Date  of  closing  Particulars 

February  14,  1923.  Southland  Electric  Power  Board. 

Section  N. — Transformers. 

Section  O. — 66,000  V  outdoor  switchgear,  wires,  insulators  and 

protective  apparatus. 
Section  P. — Steel  structures. 

Section  Q. — 11,000  V.  switchgear  switchboards,  busses,  cables 

and  protective  apparatus. 
Section  R. — Telephone  equipment. 


FOREIGN   EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE   WEEK  ENDING 
DECEMBER   19,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  December  19.  Those  for  the  week  ending  December  12  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week-ending    Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Ten 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  S 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

Shanghai,  China.  .  .Tael 
Batavia,  Java  ..Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  % 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


00 


Dec.  12, 

Dec.  19, 

Parity 

1922. 

1922. 

$4.86 

$4.6614 

$4.6521 

.193 

.0710 

.0750 

.193 

.0500 

.0513 

.402 

.4035 

.4025 

.193 

.0655 

.0688 

.193 

.1582 

.1587 

1.08 

.0452 

.0529 

.193 

.1908 

.1911 

.238 

.000121 

.000148 

.193 

.0135 

.0136 

.268 

.1929 

.1924 

.268 

.2712 

.2715 

.268 

.2091 

.2090 

.498 

.4905 

.4949 

2s. 

.3113 

.3135 

$1.00 

1 .0062 

1 .0075 

.498 

.4892 

.4905 

.424 

.3823 

.3841 

.324 

.1232 

.1234 

.193 

4.86 

4.6325 

4.6911 

.708 

.7282 

.7191 

.402 

.3924 

.4030 

.567 

.5389 

.5591 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

.9666— .9691 

.9791—. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

J 

9816 


50968—3 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  those  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
phe  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peter- 
borough, Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver; 
mi:  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brant- 
ford,  London,  wn  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

872.  Flour. — A  concern  in  Denmark  with  large  selling  capacity  desires  to  repre- 
sent  a  Canadian  flour  mill  in  a  position  to  produce  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be 
always  in  the  market.    Canadian  manufacturers  are  asked  to  communicate. 

s7"».  Rolled  Oats. — A  Copenhagen  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  rolled  oats  with  a  view  to  representation.  Offers  are  invited  from  manu- 
facturers  in  a  position  to  do  a  large  export  business. 

874.  Wheat,  rye  and  corn. — A  broker  in  Malmo,  Sweden,  desires  communications 
with  ( 'an ad i an  exporters  of  wheat,  rye  and  corn. 

•s75.  Food  products  and  lard. — A  firm  in  Home,  Italy,  doing  business  as  repre- 
sentative agents,  are  desirous  of  securing  food  products  and  lard. 

876.  Produce. — A  Glasgow  commission  agent  desires  to  secure  the  agency  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  bottled  fruits,  canned  beans  and  canned 
soup,  also  cereals. 

877.  Cheese. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  purchase  cheese  from  the  Brockville 
district  of  Ontario. 

878.  Dried,  fresh  and  preserved  fruit. — A  firm  of  representatives  in  Milan,  Italy, 

keeping  goods  in  deposit,  desire  quotations  on  dried,  fresh  and  preserved  fruit. 

879.  Cereals,  clover,  gramina,  poultry  food. — A  firm  in  Gembloux,  Belgium, 
desire  to  get  in  touch  with  leading  Canadian  producers  of  selected  seeds  (cereals, 
clover,  gramina)  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  food  for  poultry  and  domestic  animals  in 
general. 

Miscellaneous 

880.  Spades  and  shovels,  heavy  chemicals,  iron  and  steel,  minerals  and  metals, 
wire,  wood  handles,  horseshoe  nails. — A  London  company  who  are  buyers  for  direct 
shipment  from  Canada  to  their  branches  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  open  to 
receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  spades  and  shovels,  chemicals  (heavy), 
iron  and  steel,  copper,  lead,  aluminium,  asbestos,  wire,  varnished  fencing  wire,  galvan- 
ized fencing  and  galvanized  barbed  wire,  horseshoe  nails;  also  wood  handles. 

881.  Tropical  products,  fruits,  etc. — A  firm  of  representatives  in,  Milan,  Italy, 
are  desirous  of  securing  drugs,  tropical  products,  fruits,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products. 

882.  Tropical  products,  chemicals,  etc. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Turin,  Italy,  are 

desirous  of  securing  tropical  products,  chemicals,  heavy  chemicals,  pharmaceutical 
products  and  drugs. 

883.  Tropical  products,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  etc. — A  firm  of 

representatives  in  Milan,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  securing  tropical  products,  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  and  industrial  chemicals, 
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884.  Food  products,  chemicals,  hides  and  skins. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing- 
business  on  a  commission  basis,  are  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  food  products, 
chemicals,  hides  and  skins. 

885.  Timber  baulks. — A  Portuguese  West  African  firm  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
quotations  on  200  cubic  metres  of  timber  baulks  required  about  February,  1923. 
Measurements  and  further  details  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quot- 
ing file  T/C-3-144). 

886.  Water-closets  and  accessories. — A  firm  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  desirous 
of  securing  water-closets  and  accessories  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

887.  Packing  products,  hides  and  skins,  leather  and  belts. — A  firm  of  represen- 
tatives in  Genoa,  Italy,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  packing- 
products,  hides  and  skins,  leather  and  belts.    Also  keep  goods  on  consignment. 

888.  Flax  Line. — A  Japanese  firm  producing  linen,  canvas,  yarn  and  other  goods 
manufactured  from  linen,  is  in  the  market  annually  for  large  quantities  of  flax  line 
and  desires  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  Canada.  A  sample  of  what  is  required 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

889.  Office  Desks. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  cabinetmakers  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  desks  from  a  Canadian  firm.  They  have  their  own  retail 
shops. 

890.  Mild  steel  billets,  blooms,  slabs,  steel  bars,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  would 
be  pleased  to  undertake  a  selling  agency  for  a  reputable  firm  who  could  supply  wrought 
iron  and  steel,  rounds,  squares,  flat  and  sectional  material;  also  semi-finished  products 
such  as  billets,  blooms,  slabs,  sheets,  bars  and  wire  rods. 

891.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  importing  asbestos,  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Canadian  exporters  with  prices  and  samples.  They  are  also  interested  in 
asbestos  products  such  as  millboard,  packing,  etc. 

892.  Basswood. — A  New  York  manufacturer  of  match  splints  is  in  the  market 
for  two  million  feet  of  basswood  logs,  fresh,  cut  and  green  with  bark  on,  in  multiples 
of  three-foot  lengths,  to  be  sound. 

MANUFACTURE   OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  FINLAND 

The  agricultural  implement  industry  has  developed  in  Finland  along  with  other 
machine  industries,  writes  Consul  A.  Lavis,  Helsingfors,  in  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  Methods  have  been  improved  and  more  and  more  machines  are 
being  manufactured,  although  Finland  continues  to  be  dependent  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  imports  for  its  supplies  of  such  equipment.  Ploughs,  harrows,  and  culti- 
vators used  are  mostly  of  domestic  manufacture.  Tractors  are  manufactured  locally 
and  exported  to  some  extent.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  also  continue  to  be 
exported  together  with  the  implements  used  with  them.  The  few  fertilizer  spreaders 
used  are  imported,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sowing  machines,  which,  however,  are 
used  in  increasing  numbers. 

Mowing  machines,  horserakes,  potato-planting  machines,  and  potato-digging 
machines  are  mostly  imported  from  abroad,  principally  from  the  United  States, 
Sweden,  and  Germany.  Attempts  to  manufacture  mowing  machines  have  not  proved 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  threshing-machine  industry  has  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  past  fifteen  years  and  many  threshing  machines  are  exported  to 
other  countries,  whereas  formerly  they  were  imported  from  Sweden,  England,  and 
Germany.  Large  English  and  German  threshing  machines  are  still  used  on  the 
larger  farms. 

Other  machines  manufactured  locally  are  seed-cleaning  and  sorting  machines, 
chaff  cutters,  etc.  Cream  separators  formerly  were  a  large  item  in  the  Swedish 
export  trade  with  Finland,  but  the  Finnish  industry  has  now  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  able  to  supply  most  of  the  domestic  requirements. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Corporation,  Fumess,  Withy  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Jan.  6;  Manchester  Division,  Fumess,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Dec. 
30;  Marloeh.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  5;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian-  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
1 1  :  M efayama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,.  Jan.  13. 

To  London. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  10;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Dec.  30. 

To  Belfast. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  25;  Ramore  Head,  Head  Lin°, 
J  an.  5. 

To  Dublin. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  25;  Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line, 
Jan.  20. 

To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Avon  mouth  and  Glasgow. — Concordia,  Cnnard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Dec.  30;  Lahonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  13. 

To  London  and  Eotterdam. — Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  9;  Crey 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  27 ;  Comixo,  Furnesa 
Line,  J  an.  9 ;  Lexington,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  30. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  27 ;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Bordeaux. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Hoerda,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Dec.  30;  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13;  Wetland  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Eotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trevessa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  20. 

To  Levant  and  Black  Sea  Service. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls,  December. 

To  South  Africa. — Fantee,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  America. — Hellenes,  Houston  Line,  Dec.  30. 

From  Halifax 

To   Queenstown   and  Liverpool. — Andania,   Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 

Jan.  13;  Ausonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  13;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan. 

29. 

To  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  6. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co's  ships,  Jan.  5,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Piokford 
&  Black,  Jan.  17. 

To  Barbados,  Trinddad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Dec.  30. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — 
Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Jan.  3,  Jan.  31. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  18. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  20. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Keid-Newfonndland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Dec.  28;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  28;  Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Jan.  18. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line, 
Jan.  1. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Jan.  5;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Jan.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  28;  Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Jan.  4. 

To  Nagasaki. — Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 
To  Mo  J  i. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  4. 

To  Australasia. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — HauraJci,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Royal  Mail  Line,  third  week  in  January. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  31. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Charlton  Hall,  Isthmian  Steamship  Line,  Dec.  23. 

To  Southampton,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  London. — Nictheroy,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  end  December. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Statesman,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Jan.  7;  Elec- 
tric Ian,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  late  January. 

To  London. — Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  middle  December. 

To  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  January. 

To  London.  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  end  January. 

To  Bordeaux,  LIavre,  Antwerp,,  Leith. — Saint  Joseph,  Cie  Transatlantique 
(French  Line),  Dec.  27,  Jan.  1. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Sxibvention. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Report    of    Special   Trade    Commission    to    Great    Britain,    France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).      (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following   is   an   abbreviated  list   of   publications   of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.     For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).       VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tram- 
ways, express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including 
agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures;  Vital 
(annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa.  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street 
London,  S.W.,  England     Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1911,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be"  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  Que 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W  ,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  u'or  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*/ith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  lettered — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
C&ixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Kio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E3.  H  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantr acorn. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre.  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Xorman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chlsholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 

tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siarn.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  B.C. 2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantraoom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B,  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantraoom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London.  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chrlstiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum 9. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway.  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  W.  J.  EGAN'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  has  begun  his 
business  tour  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  following  is  his  itinerary  until  the 
end  of  February: —  4 

Peterborough  January  2,  1923,  and  January  3. 

Toronto    (including    Oshawa,  Weston 

and   Newmarket)  January  4  to  January  22. 

Hamilton  (including  Dundas)  January  23  to  27. 

St.  Catharines  (including  Thorold) ...  January  29  and  30. 

Niagara  Falls  January  31. 

Brantford  February  1  and  5. 

Guelph  February  6. 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo  February  7  and  8. 

Gait  (including  Preston)  February  9  and  10. 

London    (including  St.   Thomas)..    ..February  12  to  February  14. 

Windsor  February  15  to  February  19. 

Chatham  February  20. 

Ingersoll  February  21. 

Woodstock  .February  22. 

Owen  Sound  February  26. 

Toronto  February  28. 

Firms  in  Toronto  v.'ho  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Egan,  or 
to  interview  him,  should  direct  their  communications  to  him,  care  of  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  that 
city,  and  in  the  case  of  Hamilton  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  all  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the  itinerary,  requests  for 
interviews  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Board  of  Trade. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  November  of  this  year  shows  that,  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $76,194,250,  as  against 
$64,271,434  in  November,  1921,  and  $98,671,116  in  November,  1920.  The  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  November,  1922,  were  valued  at  $13,839,870,  as  against 
$9,600,854  in  November,  1921,  and  $14,834,258  in  November,  1920.  The  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  November,  1922,  were  valued  at  $52,428,444,  as  against  $44,692, 
438  in  November,  1921,  and  $74,328,841  in  November,  1920.  The  total  imports  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1922,  were  valued  at  $752,184,587,  as  against 
$825,310,470  for  the  corresponding  period  1920-21,  and  $1,345,592,300  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  November,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  November,  1922, 
was  $130,796,673,  as  against  $86,533,862  for  November,  1921,  and  $147,508,002  for 
November,  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $72,278,546  in 
November,  1922,  as  compared  with  $37,640,148  in  November,  1921,  and  $29,100,524 
during  November,  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $36,143,853 
during  November,  1922,  as  against  $30,854,939  in  November,  1921,  and  $63,894,790 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1920.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian 
produce  during  the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1922,  was  $859,793,321,  as 
against  $865,679,982  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,256,914,922  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1920.  The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  of  $54,602,423;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a 
favourable  balance  of  $107,608,734. 
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NOTES  ON  INDIA'S  COMMERCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Weak  Buying  Power 

Calcutta,  November  15,  1922. — Notwithstanding  the  continued  increases  in  ship- 
ments of  Indian  products  abroad,  there  appears  to  be  little  change  in  buying  demand 
throughout  the  country.  Nearly  all  importers  complain  of  depressed  markets  for 
imported  goods.  In  fact,  buying  power  this  autumn  appears  to  be  weaker  than  it 
was  several  months  ago.  For  some  time  merchants  have  been  confidently  expecting 
a  revival  in  trade,  but  up  to  the  present  there  appears  to  be  little  indication  of  any 
such  movement. 

Industrial  activity  within  India  itself  is  indicated  by  the  large  importations  of 
pig-iron  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years.  During  January  to  September,  1922,  nearly  19,000  tons  of  pig-iron 
were  imported  as  compared  with  a  little  over  8,000  tons  during  each  of  the  corres- 
ponding periods  of  1921  and  1920.  On  the  other  hand,  importations  of  manufac- 
tured iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  mill  work  have  fallen  off  in  volume  from  20  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Shipments  of  Indian  Products 

The  tea  trade  is  in  a  fortunate  position  in  that  foreign  markets  are  offering 
handsome  prices  for  all  the  teas  that  India  can  ship.  During  June  to  September, 
1922,  105,000,000  pounds  of  tea  were  exported  from  India,  as  compared  with  87,000,000 
pounds  and  73,000,000  pounds  shipped  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1921  and 
1920  respectively.  As  a  result  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  purchase  good  tea 
shares. 

Shipments  of  raw  jute  during  the  current  three  months  July  to  September  show 
increases  over  the  two  previous  years,  but  shipments  of  jute  bags  and  sacking  have 
been  smaller  than  in  either  1921  or  1920.  The  North  American  market  for  jute 
cloth,  however,  has  shown  some  improvement  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  total 
out-turn  of  jute  for  the  season  1922  is  estimated  at  4,237,000  bales  of  400  pounds, 
as  compared  with  4,065,000  bales  in  1921. 

Shipments  of  raw  cotton  during  the  past  year  have  increased  as  compared  with 
both  1921  and  1920.  The  total  production  of  Indian  cotton  for  1922  is  estimated  at 
4,463,000  bales,  as  against  3,601,000  bales  for  the  previous  year.  Shipments  abroad 
of  Indian  piece-goods  have  decreased,  while  importations  of  foreign  twist  and  yarn 
have  considerably  increased. 

Exports  of  rice  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  totalled  1,592,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,075,000  tons  for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1921 
and  838,000  tons  in  the  nine  months  of  1920.  Those  of  groundnuts  and  hides  and 
skins  show  increases  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  there  is  little  change  in 
shellac. 

Imports  and  exports  of  wheat  during  the  last  few  weeks  just  about  balance. 
Wheat  prices  still  remain  high  in  the  wheat-producing  centres  of  India.  The  cur- 
rent wholesale  prices  of  wheat  at  the  chief  wheat  port — Karachi — are  the  equivalenl 
of  about  $1.20  per  bushel.  There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  any  export  movement  3D 
Indian  wheat. 

Buoyancy  of  Rupee  Exchange 

For  the  first  time  in  several  months  the  banks  are  now  buying  three  and  four 
months'  sight  bills  at  Is.  4d.  to  the  rupee.  At  the  moment  rupee  exchange  is  very 
strong,  and  it  is  expected  by  exchange  experts  that  the  rupee  will  continue  to  show 
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strength  for  some  time.  The  current  rate  for  rupee  exchange  in  the  United  Stated 
lias  within  the  last  few  weeks  come  down  (banks  selling)  from  Rs.  347  to  Rs.  343  per 
$100.  A  continuance  of  this  upward  tendency  of  the  rupee  will  strengthen  Indian 
buying  abroad.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  India  has  for  some  months  been  accumu- 
lating a  favourable  visible  balance  of  trade,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
this  ivcent  tirm  tendency  in  rupee  exchange.  A  rupee  worth  between  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  5d. 
Instead  of  around  Is.  3fd.,  as  it  has  been  for  several  months,  will,  it  is  expected,  have 
a  marked  effed  in  stimulating  India's  importations  of  foreign  goods. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Rotterdam,  December  6,  1922. — The  beginning  of  the  autumn  witnessed  a 
certain  revival  of  trade  in  Holland,  extending  to  various  branches  of  industry. 
Exports  in  particular  showed  a  substantial  increase  of  over  16  million  guilders  in 
September  as  compared  with  August.  In  October  the  Dutch  imports  amounted  to 
aboul  187  million  guilders  as  against  165  million  guilders  in  September  and  179 
million  guilders  in  October,  1921,  and  the  exports  to  approximately  112  million 
guilders  in  October  in  comparison  with  116  million  guilders  in  September  and  115 
million  guilders  in  October,  1921.  The  noticeable  growth  of  activity  in  industry  and 
commerce  does  not  appear  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  customary  seasonal  briskness,  but 
partly  to  a  slight  tendency  towards  better  trading  conditions.  It  will,  however,  not 
likely  be  possible  for  Holland  to  even  approach  normal  trade  until  the  general 
European  outlook  becomes  settled,  especially  in  Germany,  which  is  the  natural 
hinterland  for  a  large  proportion  of  Dutch  business  activity. 

Taking  a  broad  view,  the  general  feeling  in  Holland  is  that  the  worst  has  been 
seen,  and  the  comparative  steadiness  which  has  characterized  business  conditions 
for  several  months  makes  it  possible  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  crisis.  According 
to  the  monthly  review  of  the  Rotterdamsche  Bankvereeniging,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  concerns  in  Holland  which  must  be  considered  as  ultimate  victims  of  the 
slump  is  not  unduly  large;  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  enterprises  reconstruction 
will  be  possible,  even  if  sacrifices  have  to  be  made.  Others,  especially  the  older  pre- 
war concerns,  have  been  able  to  offer  strong  resistance,  except  in  those  cases  where  an 
exaggerated  policy  of  expansion  was  pursued  during  the  boom.  In  many  instances 
these  old-established  businesses  may  be  expected  to  show  by  no  means  unsatisfactory 
results  even  for  the  current  year. 

In  several  branches  of  industry  various  factories  are  not  working  the  whole 
week,  and  the  view  prevails  that  reduced  salaries  and  wage  cuts  and  the  prolongation 
of  working  hours  are  necessary.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  workers  have  not  been 
prepared  to  accept  these  proposals,  so  there  have  been  several  labour  conflicts  and 
dismissals  of  workers.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  are  of  an  insignificant  nature, 
the  most  serious  being  in  the  cigar  industry.  Unorganized  strikes  also  broke  out  in 
the  Amsterdam  port,  but  did  not  last  long.  A  number  of  the  employers'  organiza 
tions  have  asked  the  Government  to  decrease  the  business  tax,  and  to  give  protection 
by  means  of  import  prohibitions  or  to  impose  high  import  duties.  Meetings  are 
taking  place  each  week  between  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  the  employers  in  different 
branches  of  industry. 

FLOATING  DEBT 

The  floating  debt  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  October  amounted  to  fl.  701,- 
355,177,  against  which  there  was  cash  in  hand  and  Government  advances  to  the 
colonies  and  to  municipalities,  in  respect  of  income  tax  levied  by  the  Government  for 
account  of  the  municipalities,  to  the  sum  of  fl.  406,056,048,  making  a  net  total  of 
fl.  295,299,129. 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE  INDEX  FIGURES 

At  the  bourse  the  firmer  tendency  noticeable  in  September  has  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly asserted  itself  more  and  more  during  October  and  the  stock  exchange  index 
figures  showed  an  average  increase  for  the  principal  twenty-five  stocks  of  8-43  per  cent 
during  the  month,  the  miscellaneous  industrial  shares  showing  the  largest  gain. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  MARK  ON  GERMAN  INSURANCE  OBLIGATIONS 

In  consequence  of  the  collapse  of  the  mark,  the  German  life  insurance  companies 
working  in  Holland  are  now  unable  to  fulfil  their  obligations  in  guilders,  partially  due 
to  Dutch  legislation  not  providing  that  foreign  companies  operating  in  Holland  should 
invest  their  premium  reserves,  etc.,  in  guilders.  The  obligations  of  the  German  insur- 
ance companies  are  estimated  at  about  35  million  guilders,  with  a  present  cash  value 
of  probably  not  more  than  12  million  guilders.  The  insurers  number  between  6,000 
and  7,000.  As  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  mismanagement  of  Dutch  companies 
during  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Government  has  brought  before  Parliament  a  new 
bill  regulating  life  insurances.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill  are  that  the 
State  should  supervise  the  insurance  companies  through  a  chamber  of  insurance  and 
that  foreign  companies  working  in  the  Netherlands  are  bound  to  hold  their  premium 
reserves,  etc.,  in  Dutch  currency. 

GERMAN  CREDITS  AND  GERMAN  COMPETITION 

According  to  one  of  the  German  correspondents  of  the  Telegraph,  various  West 
German  manufacturers  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  private  Dutch  credits  to  cover  their 
expenditure  on  raw  materials,  chiefly  British  coal  and  ores.  It  is  said  that  a  Dutch 
financial  combine  is  being  chiefly  represented.  The  German  firms  interested  are  exclu- 
sively export  concerns  in  a  position  to  guarantee  the  capital,  interest  and  participation 
in  the  profits  in  Dutch  values. 

Competition  from  Germany  in  industrial  products  continues  to  be  felt,  and  in 
ready-made  clothing,  for  instance,  the  German  selling  prices  are  lower  than  the  Nether- 
lands purchase  prices. 

The  present  condition  of  horticulture,  particularly  in  North  Holland,  is  very 
unfavourable  and  the  prices  paid  to  the  growers  are  extremely  low  in  comparison 
with  the  prices  asked  by  the  retailers  in  the  towns. 

NEGOTIATION  OF  NEW  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Owing  to  the  depreciated  exchanges  and  the  increase  of  import  duties  in  various 
countries  the  Netherlands  export  trade  has  had  to  meet  many  difficulties.  The  prac- 
tically free  trade  conditions  in  Holland  have  also  affected  the  making  of  trade  agree- 
ments with  outside  countries.  Trade  agreements  as  well  required  to  be  cancelled. 
The  Dutch  Government  has  therefore  appointed  a  committee  which  is  entrusted  with 
the  arranging  of  regulations  regarding  tariff  matters  and  new  trade  agreements.  This 
committee  has  already  entered  into  negotiations  with  Spain,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Finland, 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  countries,  while  preparations  have  been  made  to  discuss  trade 
agreements  with  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Trade  arrangements  with  Austria  and 
Hungary  will  shortly  be  concluded. 

INCREASED  DUTIES  ON  GOODS  SENT  TO  MEXICO  BY  POST 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  received,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  copy  of 
a  telegram  from  H.M.  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Mexico  reporting  the  issue  of  a  decree 
imposing  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent  on  all  dutiable  articles  imported  into  Mexico  by 
post,  and  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent  on  all  goods  subject  to  export  duty  when  exported 
by  post.    The  decree  became  effective  on  December  15. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

EAST  INDIES 

K.  L.  Carruthers,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore 
Straits  Settlements 

Si  tgapore,  November  10,  1922. — The  imports  for  the  colony  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  current  year  were  valued  at  $146,759,864,  as  against  $158,472,145  for 
spending  quarter  of  1921 — a  decrease  of  $11,712,281,  and  the  exports  were 
al  $133,54^,105,  as  against  $148,023,840— a  decrease  of  $14,474,735. 
Raw  materials  were  up  about  five  million  dollars  in  imports  and  two  in  exports, 
Para  rubber,  benzine  and  petroleum  being  the  main  items  of  increase,  whilst 
c  >pra  dropped  3|  millions  as  regards  imports,  and  in  exports  the  increase — whilst 
there  was  a  drop  of  two  millions  in  copra — was  found  in  Para  rubber,  petroleum 
and  rattans.    In  manufactured  articles  imports  fell  off  4  millions — sarongs,  gunnies, 
machinery  and  ironware  being  the  chief  contributors  to  the  loss;  and  in  exports  a 
decrease  of  live  millions  odd  was  made  up  of  cottons,  ironware,  machinery,  and  a 
number  of  general  articles. 

British  North  Borneo 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  North  Borneo  should  escape  the  depression  which 
has  spread  over  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  whole  world.  The  year  1921  was 
a  record  year  both  as  regards  the  amount  of  trade  and  also  in  the  matter  of  high 
values.  Imports  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  are  slightly  below  those  of  1919,  but 
not  sufficiently  decreased  to  cause  alarm.  The  exports — of  which  rubber  is  one  of  the 
most  important — is  naturally  affected  by  the  depression.  The  redeeming  features  are 
the  activity  in  cutch  and  copra,  while  timber  and  coal  may  be  depended  on  to  show 
more  prominently  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  four  radio  stations  now  established  and  additional  plant  in  the  form 
of  motor  alternators,  transformers,  etc.,  has  been  purchased. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  Sandakan  will  develop  largely  within  the 
next  few  years,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  meet  this  future  need.  An 
ample  and  modern  water  supply  is  already  in  course  of  construction.  Roads,  up-to- 
date  wharfage  and  storage  must  be  provided  and  large  expenditure  has  been  approved 
for  these  works. 

Tonnage  entering  the  harbour  of  Sandakan  is  recorded  as  267,897  tons  in  1921  as 
compared  with  249,500  tons  in  1920.  The  increasing  activity  of  the  port  has  led 
to  the  consideration  of  more  facilities  for  shipping,  and  a  report  on  the  harbour 
and  wharfage  has  been  made  by  a  representative  of  a  well  known  firm. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

There  are  large  possibilities  of  developing  the  market  for  some  Canadian  lines 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  One  special  demand  at  the  present  time  is  for 
cycles.  In  1921  the  import  of  cycles  into  Java  and  Madura  numbered  22,859  as 
compared  with  20,216  and  6,040  in  1920  and  1919  respectively.  In  1919  there  were 
no  imports  from  Germany,  but  German  agents  have  since  been  very  active  and 
successful,  with  the  result  that  in  1921,  5,727  were  imported  from  Germany  direct 
and  12,955  from  the  Netherlands,  of  which  at  least  50  per  cent  are  estimated  to  be 
of  German  manufacture.  The  demand  for  cycle  tires  is  constant  and  Japan  is  the 
principal  exporter. 

The  coffee  industry  has  suffered  heavily  by  the  universal  depression  and  also 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  firms  which  were  already  in  difficulties  on  account  of 
sugar  speculations,  were  at  the  same  time  coffee  exporters.    It  has  been  proved,  after 
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experimenting  with  numerous  varieties,  that  Robusta  coffee  imported  from  Africa 
is  the  best  suited  to  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  of  the  country  and  it  is 
rapidly  superseding  all  other  varieties. 

The  exports  from  Java  and  Madura  in  1921  amounted  to  30,774  piculs  as 
compared  with  807,290  piculs  in  1920. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  price  for  the  sugar  crop,  which  at  present  is  selling 
forward  at  11  francs  per  picul  (1  picul=133&  lbs.),  will  be  the  average  obtained  for 
the  whole  of  the  crop  which,  it  is  believed,  will  exceed  both  the  1920  and  1921  crops. 

SCOTTISH  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 
Fox  Breeding  in  Scotland 

Glasgow,  December  1,  1922. — A  Scottish  rival  of  a  Canadian  industry,  and  one 
which  gives  promise  of  developing  with  rapidity,  is  the  scientific  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  silver  black  foxes,  mink,  racoons,  the  fisher  or  pennant  marten,  and  other 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals.  The  first  ranch  of  its  kind  on  this  side  has  been 
established  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  ranch  in  itself  comprises  40  acres,  and 
to  complete  the  unit  some  300  breeding  foxes  will  be  required.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  importation  of  new  blood  from  Canada  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  num- 
ber up  to  the  full  quota.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ranch  is  the  most  modern,  scientific- 
ally complete,  and  best  adapted  for  the  raising  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  world. 
Another  ranch  has  been  established  in  Northumberland,  whilst  another  is  contem- 
plated in  Devon,  where  conditions  for  rearing  fur-bearing  animals  are  admirable. 
Canadian  breeders  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Canada  may  have  considerable  com- 
petition from  their  Scottish  competitors,  in  so  far  as  the  London  market  is  concerned. 

Housing  Shortage  in  Scotland 

As  mentioned  in  a  report  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  on  the  recent  Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition,  the  Board  of  Health 
has  accepted  the  estimate  that  at  least  70,000  new  houses  are  needed  in  this  city 
with  5,000  per  annum  in  addition  to  meet  the  natural  decay  of  property  and  the 
expansion  of  the  population.  In  a  recent  report  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
it  is  stated  that  58,000  persons  at  the  present  time  occupy  13,195  houses  in  Glasgow 
which  are  not  reasonably  fit  for  human  occupation,  and  the  Housing  Director  is  to  be 
instructed  to  submit  plans  for  lay-outs  and  erection  of  two-room-and-kitchen  houses, 
with  bathroom,  on  the  building  sites  at  present  held  by  the  corporation,  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  with  all  possible  speed  of  13,000  houses.  This  will  have  the  double 
advantage  of  ameliorating  some  of  the  worst  slum  conditions  and  also  providing 
labour  for  a  small  portion  of  the  unemployed. 

Forthcoming  Exhibitions 

The  Scottish  Motor  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  at  the  end 
of  January,  1923.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  is  the  oldest  motor  exhibition  in  Great 
Britain,  and  covers  all  the  principal  branches  of  the  industry — private  cars,  com- 
mercial vehicles,  motor  cycles,  tyres  and  accessories. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  first  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  held  in 
November,  1921,  a  second  Scottish  exhibition  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  New  Indus- 
trial Hall,  Edinburgh,  from  January  31  to  February  14,  1923,  has  been  arranged. 
Sections  of  this  exhibition  will  include  exhibits  of  building  materials,  furnishings, 
lighting,  heating,  labour-saving  and  cleaning  appliances,  sanitary  appliances,  decora- 
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fcion,  prepared  and  preserved  foodstuffs,  etc.  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in 
this  exhibition  may  obtain  full  particulars  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Com 
mercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (file  T.C.-3-108). 

Scottish  Coal  and  Iron  Conditions 

Considerable  quantities  of  Scottish  foundry  pig-iron  have  been  despatched 
within  the  past  three  or  four  months  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  supplies  owing  to  recent  labour  troubles.  These  shipments 
have  been  most  welcome  to  the  local  ironmasters,  and  have  enabled  them  so  far  to 
se  readily  of  their  output.  Though  some  of  the  contracts  entered  into  do  not 
be  end  of  the  year,  the  bulk  of  the  commitments  with  North  America 
have  been  fulfilled  already,  and  in  the  absence  of  fresh  business  the  question  of 
irnaci  -  out  of  operation  is  being  seriously  considered  by  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers,  and  in  view  of  the  quietness  of  the  home  demand  a  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction appears  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  an  accumulation  of  stocks.  The  former 
course  is  Likely  to  be  taken,  as  not  only  have  the  prices  of  coal  and  coke  been 
advancing  but  the  prices  of  pig-iron  have  tended  downwards. 

Considerable  activity  is  still  being  experienced  in  all  classes  of  large  coal  for 
export.  In  the  various  Scottish  districts  the  collieries  are  still  well  booked,  and  the 
best  properties  are  comfortably  situated  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  This  is 
particularly  of  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Aiines  for  Scotland  for  the  year  1921,  which  has  recently  been  published,  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  coal  industry  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  chiefly  due  to  the  long  cessa- 
tion of  work  in  the  mines.  Great  damage  was  done  last  year  owing  to  the  fact  that 
pumping  operations  ceased  during  the  strike,  and  what  this  means  can  only  be 
realized  in  view  of  recent  coal  troubles  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  iScottish 
owners  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  save  their  properties,  but  notwithstanding, 
whole  collieries  and  large  parts  of  others  were  lost,  as  well  as  much  valuable  electric 
equipment.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  in  1921 
was  roughly  140,000,  although  this  year  there  is  a  decrease  owing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  troubles.  Production  during  the  past  year  of  coal,  fireclay,  ironstone 
and  oil-shell  was  only  approximately  25,000,000  tons,  as  against  35,000,000  tons  the 
preceding  year — a  decrease  of  approximately  10,000,000  tons. 

Lairages  for  Canadian  and  Irish  Cattle 

The  enlargement  of  Merklands  wharf  at  Partick,  Glasgow,  from   its  present 

accommodation  of  2,800  head  of  cattle  to  12,800  head  is  about  to  be  undertaken. 
The  scheme  is  necessary  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade  for  more 
accommodation,  and  to  the  definite  prospect  of  the  reopening  of  traffic  in  Canadian 
store  cattle  through  the  removal  of  the  embargo. 

Improvement  in  Clyde  Shipbuilding  Prospects 

Clyde  shipbuilders  are  now  in  a  position  to  reduce  their  tenders  for  new  vessels 
to  something  like  what  owners  are  prepared  to  pay,  but  the  strictest  economy  is 
necessary  if  anything  is  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  way  of  profits,  and  expenditures 
of  all  kinds  have  been  drastically  cut  in  the  hope  of  attracting  new  business.  Results 
are  now  forthcoming  on  the  Clyde  and  at  Dundee  in  the  way  of  new  building,  and 
it  is  noted  that  four  blast  furnaces  of  the  Glasgow  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  which 
have  been  idle  for  the  past  two  years,  are  being  restarted  at  an  early  date. 

During  October,  the  aggregate  tonnage  launched  from  shipbuilding  yards  on 
the  Clyde  was  54,570  tons.  This  included  the  Cunarder  Franconia  of  20,000  tons 
and  the  Italian  Compte  Verde  of  18,500  tons.  The  outlook  is  said  to  be  considerably 
brighter,  and  although  the  depression  is  still  very  acute,  inquiries  for  new  tonnage 
are  most  encouraging. 
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THE   ARGENTINE   MARKET   FOR  LUMBER 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Part  IV:  History  of  Douglas  Fir  in  the  Argentine 

Up  to  the  year  1912,  the  words  "  Douglas  fir  "  and  "  Oregon  pine  "  were  prac- 
tically unknown  in  the  Argentine.  Englishmen  and  North  Americans  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade,  of  course,  knew  of  the  timber  and  its  qualities,  but  the  resident 
Argentine  lumberman  hardly  knew  of  its  existence.  Prior  to  1912,  a  large  con- 
tractor in  Buenos  Aires  engaged,  among  other  activities,  in  contracting  for  the  fittino* 
of  steamers  for  carrying  mules  to  South  Africa  (during,  the  South  African  war) 
and  cattle  to  Europe,  had  purchased  Douglas  fir  for  this  purpose  by  cable,  and  from 
an  exporter  personally  unknown  to  him,  comparative  prices  being  the  one  and  only 
consideration.  On  one  occasion  this  contractor,  owing  to  the  sudden  publication  of  a 
quarantine  decree,  found  himself  with  a  cargo  or  two  of  Douglas  fir  on  his  hands; 
in  order  to  dispose  of  it  he  began  a  propaganda  and  distributed  the  lumber  locally 
under  the  name  of  Oregon  pine.  This  lumber  was  evidently  of  a  very  low  grade, 
and  he  himself  described  it  as  having  been  shipped  green  and  having  arrived  spongy. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1912,  Oregon  pine  had  already  acquired  a  bad  name  in  this  market. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  about  the  same  time  an  Australian  con- 
tractor secured  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  packing  house  near  Buenos  Aires, 
and  having  used  Douglas  fir  for  similar  purposes  with  satisfactory  results  in  Aus- 
tralia, he  insisted  upon  using  it  in  Buenos  Aires.  Six  months  after  being  installed 
in  the  freezing  chambers  it  had  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  hardwood. 

From  1912  to  1920,  very  little  was  heard  of  Douglas  fir  in  this  market.  In  the 
latter  year,  the  representative  of  a  San  Francisco  lumber  export  house  visited  the 
contractor  above  referred  to,  and  took  up  with  him  the  question  of  the  marketing  of 
Douglas  fir  here.  This  visiting  representative,  being  a  practical  lumberman,  con- 
vinced those  he  came  in  contact  with  that  the  bad  results  given  by  Douglas  fir  on 
previous  occasions  were  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  used  for  purposes  for  which 
the  particular  grade  (common)  was  unsuitable.  He  contended  that  Douglas  fir, 
bought  from  reliable  houses  or  from  a  lumber  export  association,  would  be  properly 
seasoned  if  purchased  as  such  and  that,  properly  seasoned,  Douglas  fir  was  as  suitable 
for  this  market  and  this  climate  as  any  that  was  being  imported.  About  this  time, 
an  application  for  the  registration  of  the  words  "  Douglas  fir  "  as  a  trade  mark  was 
made  in  the  Argentine,  but  the  registration  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner  here.  During  the  stay  of  this  visiting  representative,  the  contractor 
referred  to  above,  who  is  now  acting  as  a  timber  importer,  brought  down  several 
cargoes  of  Douglas  fir,  but  the  financial  results,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
were  unsatisfactory. 

In  1921,  a  representative  of  a  Vancouver  exporter  of  Douglas  fir  visited  the 
market,  but  was  unable  to  do  any  business  as  none  of  the  cargo-lot  importers  would 
entertain  his  terms,  which  were  letter  of  credit.  The  length  of  this  gentleman's  stay 
did  not  permit  of  any  extensive  propaganda  work  or  investigation. 

Later  in  the  year,  a  representative  of  a  New  York  and  San  Francisco  lumber 
export  house  visited  this  market  and  stayed  for  a  period  of  several  months  with  a 
local  firm  whom  he  had  selected  to  act  as  agents.  This  man  was  a  born  lumberman, 
with  practical  experience  ranging  from  logging  camps  and  mills  to  export  financing. 
In  addition  to  the  first  line  importers,  he  called  on  the  lumber  yards,  lumber  dis- 
tributors, etc.,  and  made  demonstrations  to  them,  challenging  their  opinions,  and 
finally  succeeding  in  convincing  many  of  them  that  they  knew  nothing  about  Douglas 
fir,  which  he  proved  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  pitch  pine  for  general  utility 
purposes  in  this  country.  During  his  calls  on  distributors,  this  lumberman  discovered 
that  the  distributors  themselves  had  practically  no  expert  knowledge  of  lumber  and 
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its  mosi  suitable  uses.  On  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in  selling  selected  Douglas 
fix  to  distributors  as  a  kind  of  spruce,  allowing  them  to  distribute  it  as  such,  and 
Later  revealed  to  therb  bis  practical  method  of  convincing  them  that  neither  they  nor 
their  clients  had  any  objection  to  good  Douglas  fir,  except  that  arising  from 
prejudice  against  its  name.  As  pitch  pine  began  to  increase  in  price  about  this 
period,  and  on  account  largely  of  the  exceedingly  practical  methods  employed  by 
this  man,  the  feeling  in  regard  to  Douglas  fir  began  to  be  more  favourable.  During 
his  stay,  or  shortly  after  his  departure,  the  firm  acting  as  his  agents  sold  one  com- 
plete cargo  lot  to  Bahia  Blanca. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  during  the  years  1912  to  1920,  considerable  propa- 
ganda work  was  done  by  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires  in  conjunction 
with  the  Forestry  Branch  of  British  Columbia  with  (as  then  appeared)  absolutely 
negative  results,  and  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  expert  from  New  York, 
neither  the  lumber  importers,  the  wholesalers,  nor  the  smaller  men  and  consumers 
could  be  persuaded  to  manifest  any  interest  in  the  question  of  importing  Douglas  fir. 


PRESENT  POSITION 

It  is  recognized  that  the  annual  cut  of  Longleaf  pine  is  at  present  much  in 
excess  of  the  annual  growth,  and  that  within  a  few  years  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
maintain  a  regular  supply  at  reasonable  prices.  Even  now,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  inferior  Shortleaf  pine  and  Loblolly  is  reported  to  be  included  in  shipments, 
and  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  these  and  the  genuine  Longleaf  pine 
increases  the  probability  of  this  form  of  substitution  being  carried  on  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  Douglas  fir  has  not 
yet  approached  the  annual  rate  of  growth,  and  its  abundance  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Canada  renders  any  form  of  substitution  unnecessary.  Thus,  as  time  goes  on, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  find  a  substitute  for  Longleaf  pine  in  all  markets  to  which 
this  lumber  is  at  present  shipped,  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  Douglas  fir 
eminently  fit  it  to  form  this  substitute.  The  only  question  is  whether  Canada  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  organize  in  advance  of  the  demand,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  action  at  a  suitable  time. 

As  a  comparison  of  the  strength  values  of  Douglas  fir  and  Longleaf  pine,  the 
following  figures  are  given  in  various  publications  of  the  Canadian  Government: — 

Douglas  Longleaf 

Bending 

Weight  per  cubic  foot,  oven  dry  lbs.  28  35 

Rings  per  inch  "  11  13.8 

Fibre  stress  at  elastic  limit  per  square  inch..    ..  "  3,968  3,734 

Modulus  of  rupture  per  square  inch  "  5,983  6,140 

Modulus  of  elasticity  per  square  inch  1,000  "  1,517  1,463 

Crushing  strength  at  maximum  load  per  square  inch. 

Compression  parallel  to  grain  "  3,495  4,800 

Crushing  strength   at  elastic  limit  per  square  inch. 

Compression  perpendicular  to  grain  "  570  568 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  is  well  known  that  in  other  respects,  such  as  freedom 
from  knots  and  size  of  logs  obtainable,  Douglas  fir  is  superior  to  Longleaf  pine,  and 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  Canadian  exporter  to  cultivate  the  Argentine  market 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  lack  of  an  active 
demand.  However,  when  it  is  considered  that,  according  to  a  local  importer,  Canada 
might  be  able  to  sell  300,000,000  ft.  b.m.  per  annum  to  Argentina  if  the  necessary 
steps  were  taken,  the  importance  of  the  opportunity  becomes  evident. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Orders  are  usually  placed  by  Argentine  importers  of  Douglas  fir  on  the  basis  of 
standard  specifications,  each  importer  having  his  own  detailed  specifications  covering 
various   quantities,   usually  for  orders  of  1,200,000,  800,000,  600,000,  400,000,  and 
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200,000  ft.  b.m.  These  specifications  are  filed  in  advance  with  all  exporting  houses 
from  whom  quotations  are  likely  to  be  invited,  a  five-letter  cable  word  being  supplied 
for  each  specification.  When  the  importer  wishes  to  purchase  timber  in  accordance 
with  his  standard  specifications,  he  merely  cables  the  corresponding  code  word,  and 
another  code  word  representing  the  price  is  cabled  in  reply.  This  avoids  the  expense 
of  long  cables  and  delay  in  compiling  complicated  schedules  of  requirements,  and 
facilitates  business  at  both  ends. 

The  following  specifications,  typical  of  what  is  required  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  have  been  supplied  by  a  prominent  importer: — 

Douglas  Fir,  Assorted 
(1,100,000  feet  and  below) 


(10  per  cent  more  or  less) 


80% 

20% 

80% 

20% 

No. 

1 

Merchantable 

Common 

No. 

1 

Merchantable 

Common 

1  X 

3 

15% 

12 

feet  and  up 

3  x 

3 

15% 

12  feet  and 

up 

1  X 

6 

10% 

3  x 

4 

10% 

1  X 

12 

5% 

3  x 

6 

13% 

li  X 

12 

5% 

n  «« 

3  x 

9 

5% 

2  x 

12 

5% 

4  x 

4 

2% 

2  x 

3 

15% 

<<  ii 

60% 

40% 

60% 

40% 

No. 

2 

Merchantable 

Common 

No. 

2 

Merchantable 

Common 

1  X 

12 

50,000 

12 

feet  and  up 

2  x 

4 

25,000 

12  feet  and 

up 

1  X 

9 

50,000 

2  x 

3 

20,000 

1  X 

6 

80,000 

2  x 

6 

25,000 

3  x 

9 

20,000 

1|  X 

12 

20,000 

3  x 

6 

50,000 

ih  x 

9 

30,000 

3  x 

4 

50,000 

2  x 

9 

30,000 

2  x 

12 

50,000 

Conditions. — When  orders  are  placed  for  full  cargoes,  to  be  shipped  by  steamer 
or  by  sailing  vessel,  the  sizes  2  by  3,  3  by  4,  3  by  6,  3  by  9,  4  by  4,  3  by  3,  2  by  4, 
2  by  6  (scantlings)  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  other  sizes  or  on  deck  respectively 
in  accordance  with  the  percentages  indicated.  When  orders  are  placed  for  parcel 
shipments,  the  total  amount  ordered  should  be  carried  below  deck,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  to. 

The  lumber  is  to  be  cut  full,  not  scant. 


85% 

15% 

85% 

15% 

No. 

3 

Merchantable 

Common 

No. 

3 

Merchantable 

Common 

1  X 

3 

50,000 

12 

feet  and 

lip 

2  x 

8 

25,000 

12  ft.  and  up 

1  X 

6 

150,000 

2  x 

9 

50,000 

1  X 

9 

50,000 

2  x 

12 

25,000 

1  X 

12 

250,000 

3  x 

50,000 

1|  X 

3 

25,000 

3  x 

4 

50,000 

lh  x 

9 

100,000 

3  x 

5 

25,000 

2  x 

9 

50,000 

3  x 

6 

100,000 

2  x 

4 

25,000 

3  x 

9 

25,000 

2  x 

6 

25,000 

80% 

20% 

80% 

20% 

No. 

4 

Merchantable 

Common 

No. 

4 

Merchantable 

Common 

1  X 

3 

20% 

12 

feet  and 

lap 

2  x 

10% 

12  feet  and  up 

1  X 

6 

15% 

3  x 

3 

10% 

1  X 

12 

5% 

3  x 

4 

8% 

1J  'x 

12 

5% 

3  x 

6 

15% 

2  x 

12 

5% 

3  x 

9 

7% 

60% 

40% 

60% 

40% 

No. 

5 

Merchantable 

Common 

No. 

5 

Merchantable 

Common 

1  X 

3 

50,000 

12 

feet  and 

up 

2  x 

8 

25,000 

12  feet  and  up 

1  X 

6 

150,000 

2  x 

9 

50,000 

1  X 

9 

50,000 

2  x 

12 

25,000 

1  X 

12 

250,000 

3  x 

3 

50,000 

U  X 

3 

25,000 

3  x 

4 

50,000 

ih  x 

9 

100,000 

3  x 

rj 

25,000 

2  x 

3 

50,000 

3  x 

6 

100,000 

2  x 

4 

25,000 

3  x 

9 

25,000 

2  x 

6 

25,000 

i  t 
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60% 

40% 

No. 

89 

Merchantable 

Common 

1  x  0 

A  i 

xl2  35% 

12  feet  and  up 

1  X 

a 

10% 

9 

7% 

2  x 

g 

8% 

1  J>  V 

12 

5% 

2  \ 

1  2 

5% 

•u  x 
-  5  -\. 

1  2 

2% 

No. 

3S 

(Cheap  Assorted) 

1  X 

G 

10% 

12  feet  and  up 

1  X 

10 

5% 

1  X 

12 

10% 

11  X 

12 

4% 

2  x 

1  2 

10  % 

2  x 

3 

4% 

2  x 

6 

5% 

3  x 

3 

4% 

No. 

50 

Pitch  Pine  &  Douglas  Fir.  Timbers. 

S  x 

8 

15% 

28  feet  and  up 

10  x 

10 

15% 

12  x 

12 

50% 

60% 

40% 

No.  29 

Merchantable 

Common 

3x4 

2% 

12  feet  and  up 

3x6 

12% 

o       X  o 

5% 

3x9 

5% 

4x6 

2% 

4x9 

2% 

No.  38 

(Cheap  Assorted) 

3x4 

10% 

12  feet  and  up 

3x6 

9% 

3      -v  Q 

o     x  a 

4% 

10% 

4x4 

5% 

4x6 

5% 

4    x  12 

5% 

No.  50 

Pitch  Pine  &  Douglas  Fir.  Timber 

3     x  12 

10% 

28  feet  and  up 

4     x  12 

10% 

METHODS  OF  EDUCATION  TO  USE  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR 

The  difficulties  of  introducing  Douglas  fir  into  the  Argentine  on  a  permanent 
basis  might  be  overcome  by  a  process  of  education  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  exporters  previously  referred  to.  The  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  propaganda  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  desired  result,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  Pacific  Coast  mills  consider  the  desirability  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Fairly  competent  experts  in  the  uses  of  Douglas  fir  may  be  found 
in  the  Argentine,  who  could  carry  on  the  work  commenced  by  the  expert  from 
Canada.  One  of  these  has  already  offered  his  services  for  the  purposes  of  calling  on 
importers  and  purchasers  of  Douglas  fir;  for  going  into  the  yard  where  it  is  piled 
to  explain  in  detail  the  precautions  to  be  taken;  for  visiting  woodworking  estab- 
lishments and  assisting  with  advice,  etc.  His  idea  would  be  to  follow  a  cargo  of 
Douglas  fir  from  its  arrival  at  the  dockside  to  its  final  finished  state,  assisting  with 
advice  and  suggestions  and  making  propaganda  wherever  possible. 


MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  IN  CHINA 

The  cost  of  operating  a  motor  truck  in  China,  under  favourable  conditions,  is 
5-6  cents  gold  per  ton -mile,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  representative  of 
a  large  American  tire  concern  in  China,  and  published  by  the  Chinese  Government 
Bureau  of  Economic  Information.  Estimates  were  made  on  the  basis  of  a  truck 
costing  $4,637  to  the  consumer  in  China.  Depreciation  charges  were  based  on  a  five- 
year  service  of  50,000  miles;  operation  costs  were  based  on  50  miles  per  day  with  a 
5-ton  load;  fixed  costs  were  based  on  300  days  per  year;  tires  were  estimated  at 
10,000  miles. 

Although  no  allowance  was  made  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  in 
this  statement,  except  for  the  $50  license  fee,  the  estimate  is  considered  very  reliable. 

The  compilation  showed  that  $14.10  gold  per  day  covered  all  expenses  and  invest- 
ment on  a  5-ton  truck  covering  50  miles  per  day,  or  250  ton-miles  at  5-6  cents  gold 
per  ton-mile — which  may  be  compared  to  the  cost  of  hauling  gold  ore  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Nevada  at  about  2-6  cents  gold  per  ton-mile. 

The  figures  have  a  very  important  bearing  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  better  roads  and  motor  transportation  in  China. 
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CANADA'S    TRADE    WITH    BRITISH    GUIANA   IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
II.  Principal  Lines  of  Manufactured  Goods 

APPAREL  AND  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS 

Under  this  head  are  included  ready-made  clothing,  shirts,  underwear,  neck- 
ties, braces,  cuffs,  collars,  corsets,  etc.  In  normal  years  about  three-quarters  of  the 
goods  in  this  class  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand  keeps  fairly  steady 
from  year  to  year,  though  in  1920,  due  to  general  inflation,  the  value  went  up. 
Canada  supplies  a  certain  quantity  of  small  wear,  chiefly  men's  and  women's  under- 
clothes, men's  braces,  shirts  and  neckties,  and  certain  underclothing  for  women.  The 
demand  for  this  class  of  Canadian  goods  is  increasing,  the  value  of  the  import  last 
year  being  higher  than  in  any  year  except  1920.  Some  attention  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers is  being  directed  to  placing  their  lines  in  this  colony,  and  with  good 
results,  as  in  all  the  dry  goods  stores — and  it  may  be  said  also,  that  generally  through- 
out all  the  West  Indies — some  makes  of  Canadian  underwear  have  become  known 
and  popular. 

As  regards  cotton  piece  goods,  the  quantity  figure  for  last  year  dropped  to  a 
point  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1917.  The  import  from  the  United  States  made 
a  small  increase,  but  was  less  than  in  1917.  The  import  from  the  United  Kingdom 
appears  to  be  generally  steadier  than  that  from  the  United  States,  but  was  a  little 
less  last  year  than  in  the  five  preceding  years.  From  Canada  the  import  showed  a 
sudden  increase,  reaching  about  42,000  yards  as  against  the  highest  previous  figure 
of  13,000  yards.    In  other  cotton  goods  there  was  a  decline  from  Canada. 

BAGS,  TRUNKS  AND  VALISES 

In  bags,  trunks  and  valises  the  demand  seems  to  fluctuate  considerably,  rising 
to  $30,720  in  1920,  and  dropping  to  $7,455  last  year.  Of  this  latter  figure,  the  import 
from  Canada  was  nearly  one-half,  and  relatively  showed  an  increase  as  compared 
with  other  countries.  The  value  of  the  import  from  the  United  States  was  negligible, 
and  was  small  also  from  the  United  Kingdom,  falling  from  $16,107  in  the  previous 
year  to  $3,507.  Canadian  trunks  and  valises  are  seen  in  nearly  all  the  shops  and 
appear  to  be  in  steady  demand. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

The  import  in  1913  was  14,662  dozen  pairs,  of  which  10,500  dozen  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  total  value  being  $119,702.  During  the  last  quinquennium 
the  average  quantity  has  dropped  somewhat  from  that  figure,  and  only  8,597  dozen 
were  imported  in  1921,  of  which  1,284  dozen  were  from  Canada.  There  was  a  small 
increase  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  falling  off  of  about  two-thirds  from  the 
United  States.  Though  not  supplying  as  many  boots  and  shoes  as  the  market  war- 
rants, a  gain  nevertheless  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  Canada.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  though  Canadian  shoes  are  now  being  imported  into  every  colony  of 
the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  canvas  and  rubber  footwear,  the  field  does  not  appear 
to  be  worked  as  fully  as  it  might  be  in  a  general  way. 

BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES 

The  import  of  these  items  was  about  half,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  as  com- 
pared with  1920.  The  Canadian  share  of  the  trade  fell  below  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years,  but  on  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  increasing  relatively. 
The  supply  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  off  about  one-half,  and  from  the  United 
States  about  three-quarters. 
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CEMENT 

A  heavy  demand  for  cement  has  been  in  evidence  here  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
hulk  of  which  has  been  required  for  use  in  the  public  service.  Formerly  most  of 
the  cemenl  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  1921  Canadian  cement  virtually 
captured  the  market.  Out  of  a  total  import  of  21,204  barrels,  Canada's  share  was 
19,122  barrels.  The  first  time  Canadian  cement  was  imported  was  1919,  when  the 
quantity  that  came  down  was  about  16,000  barrels.  The  trade  fell  off,  however,  in 
the  following  year,  but  increased  last  year,  as  stated  above. 

CORDAGE  AND  TWINE 

The  import  in  these  lines  was  much  less  than  in  1920,  and  also  less  than  in  the 
three  preceding  years,  being,  in  fact,  only  about  one-half.  As  valued  the  import 
was  only  one-third  of  1920,  due  to  deflation.  In  both  cordage  and  twine  the  United 
Kingdom  has  most  of  the  trade;  that  with  the  United  States  is  showing  a  decline 
and  has  dropped  over  one-half.  The  trade  with  Canada  has  increased  considerably 
in  twine,  but  decreased  in  cordage  both  in  quantity  and  value  as  compared  with  1920. 
There  would  appear  to  be  an  opening  in  this  colony  for  more  Canadian  cordage  and 
twine. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

This  chemical  is  imported  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  value  of 
the  import  last  year  amounted  to  only  $302,  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States;  this  was  a  fall  off,  as  the  import  in  1920  was  $1,059,  all  of  which  was 
credited  to  that  country.  The  trade  with  Canada  has  evidently  declined,  as  it  is 
noted  that  in  1916  the  Canadian  supply  was  two-thirds  of  the  import,  the  total  of 
which  was  54,000  pounds. 

HARDWARE 

Of  hardware,  including  implements  and  machinery,  the  imports  in  the  last  two 
years  have  exceeded  any  in  the  recent  past.  Of  implements  and  tools  the  value  was 
about  the  average  of  the  quinquennium,  but  of  machinery  the  value  made  a  high 
record.  In  several  lines  of  hardware,  including  agricultural  and  other  implements, 
there  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  trade  with  Canada,  and  yet  the  showing 
was  very  small  as  compared  with  the  total,  which  amounted  to  $392,714  last  year, 
the  amount  from  Canada  valuing  only  $16,895.  Machinery  shows  a  higher  figure 
than  for  any  other  item  under  the  general  head  of  hardware  and  metals,  and  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  Canada  appear- 
ing only  in  a  few  items  valuing  $12,782.  In  agricultural  machinery  the  value  of 
the  total  import  was  $71,981,  and  in  this  class  of  machinery  Canada  should  have 
some  item  to  her  credit,  but  none  appears.  In  mining  machinery  the  import  valued 
$31,385  and  in  electrical  and  industrial  machinery  of  all  kinds  $202,043. 

One  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  hardware  trade  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  that 
also  import  machinery  for  industrial  and  other  purposes,  stated  recently  in  corre- 
spondence with  this  office  "  that  a  fair  quantity  of  shovels,  picks,  sieves,  wire  web, 
and  other  mining  tools  and  bush  requisites  are  being  shipped  daily  by  the  various 
merchants  to  the  interior.  In  one  district  alone  it  is  reported  that  from  4,000  to 
5,000  men  are  working  who  all  require  tools,  which  have  to  be  transported  from 
Georgetown.  All  the  above-mentioned  tools  are  made  in  the  United  Kingdom. n 
They  further  stated,  "  as  regards  items  in  which  perhaps  Canada  has  not  yet  reaped 
her  proper  share,  and  yet  we  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not,  are  several  lines  in 
wood  sold  by  the  hardware  trade,  namely,  ship's  blocks,  step  ladders,  ice  cream 
freezers,  oars,  refrigerators,  broom,  axe  and  hammer  handles.  These  are  imported 
chiefly  from  the  United  States.  In  some  other  lines  Canada  seems  to  hold  her  own, 
as  in  brooms  and  brushes,  wire  nails,  and  stock  feeds.    Stoves,  kitchen  pots,  and 
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other  utensils  are  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  though  a  few  small 
trial  shipments,  the  result  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Canadian  delegates,  have  been 
received.  In  aluminum-ware,  small  lots  have  been  received  from  Canada,  and  com- 
pare very  favourably  in  price  and  quality  with  that  from  other  countries/' 

In  regard  to  machinery,  the  same  firm  remark  that  "for  some  years  back  no 
end  of  tractors  and  machinery  were  got  down  here  for  the  rice  and  sugar  industry. 
They  sold  fairly  well,  but  at  present  one  will  find  large  stocks  unopened  on  the 
different  wharves.  Only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  estates  are  doing  any  ploughing 
by  tractors,  and  as  regards  the  rice,  only  about  25  per  cent.  Motor  cars  are  certainly 
not  going  like  1  hot  buns  9 ;  if  any,  the  Ford  tops  the  list.  At  present  there  is  no 
brightness  in  any  kind  of  motor  trade." 

INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS 

There  has  been  something  of  a  boom  in  india-rubber  goods  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  value  of  the  goods  in  this  class  imported  valued  $72,000,  the  countries  supplying 
them  being  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  in  order  of  import- 
ance. The  recent  increase  for  Canada  in  these  lines  is  quite  noticeable,  the  average 
for  the  last  two  years  being  approximately  $24,000.  There  was  an  average  increase 
also  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  the  same  period,  though  in 
each  case  the  import  was  less  than  last  year. 

MANURES 

About  5,000  tons  less  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  than  the  average  of  the  preceding 
four  years  were  imported  in  1921.  The  principal  supply  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  was  a  considerable  drop  in  the  supply  from  Canada  as  compared 
with  the  previous  two  years;  in  fact,  the  import  was  only  about  one- third.  The 
average  quantity  imported  annually  is  approximately  12,000  tons. 

MATCHES 

An  average  of  about  45,000  gross  of  matches,  the  boxes  containing  not  more 
than  100  matches,  are  imported  each  year.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small  quantity  is 
imported  from  the  United  States  not  in  boxes.  The  total  value  of  the  import  last 
year  was  $51,853,  and  the  value  from  Canada  $33,794,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  trade  with  Canada.  In  former 
years  the  bulk  of  the  supply  came  from  the  United  States ;  in  fact,  in  1919  nearly  all 
the  matches  imported  were  from  that  country. 

There  is  a  local  factory  manufacturing  matches  which  advertises  extensively  in 
the  local  newspapers,  and  must  be  obtaining  some  share  of  the  business. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  MANUFACTURES — EXCEPT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

There  was  quite  a  slump  in  1921  in  the  demand  for  these  lines,  the  import 
showing  a  value  of  only  about  one-quarter  of  recent  years,  when  the  average  stood 
at  about  $71,000.  In  leather — dressed  and  undressed — the  import  valued  $2,272,  and 
from  Canada  $1,952.  Of  leather  manufactured  goods,  the  bulk  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada  being  next  with  a  small  import  of  $384  and  the  United 
States  last  with  only  $53.  The  import  of  all  leather  goods  in  this  class  valued 
$19,346. 

MEDICINES  AND  DRUGS 

Of  medicines  and  drugs  the  import  has  averaged  in  the  last  few  years  about 
$150,000.  Medicines  are  classified  to  include  all  pharmaceutical  preparations — 
quinine,  ether,  chloroform,  etc. — and  form  the  largest  class  of  the  import.  The  value 
of  these  from  Canada  in  1921  was  $11,326.  Here,  as  in  all  items  under  medicines 
and  drugs,  the  bulk  of  the  supply  is  now  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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PAINTS)  COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  import  under  this  head  was  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  recent 
importations.  In  paints,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada 
coming  nexl  with  $9,835,  which  was  an  increase.  In  varnishes,  not  containing  spirits, 
the  Canadian  proportion  of  the  trade  was  greater,  being  $2,140,  and  in  those  con- 
taining  spirits,  $423.  A  small  amount  of  turpentine  and  spirits  of  turpentine  came 
from  Canada  valuing  $798.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  imports  from  Canada  of  paints 
and  varnishes,  though  greater  than  before  the  war,  have  fallen  off  since  1917,  the 
trade  being  diverted  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

PAPER  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  PAPER 

A  much  greater  quantity  of  paper  is  being  now  imported,  and  in  the  year  under 
review  the  highest  figure  was  reached,  $434,786.  The  import  from  the  United 
States,  however,  has  declined,  and  that  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  over 
threefold.  The  trade  in  paper  with  Canada  has  been  increasing,  but  dropped  some- 
what last  year.  The  only  country  showing  substantial  improvement  was  the  United 
Kingdom.  From  Holland  there  was  a  considerable  importation;  more,  in  fact,  than 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  combined.  Germany  is  credited  with  a  small 
item — $1,316.  The  papers  classed  under  this  head  are:  newsprint,  wrapping  paper, 
writing  paper,  paper  bags,  etc. 

SOAPS  AND  PERFUMERY 

In  both  common  and  fancy  soaps  there  was  less  imported  last  year.  In  common 
soap  the  decline  was  about  one-half  the  average,  and  in  fancy  soap  a  little  less.  At 
present  the  United  Kingdom  is  supplying  the  greater  part  of  both  kinds  of  soap, 
particularly  of  common,  nearly  all  of  which  is  coming  from  that  country.  In  fancy 
soap  about  one-third  of  the  import  came  from  the  United  States,  and  a  small  import 
— $547 — from  Canada.  During  the  war  most  of  the  trade  in  common  soap  went  to 
the  United  States,  but  now  their  trade  in  this  is  negligible. 

In  perfumery,  the  best  part  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  coming  second  and  Canada  having  a  credit  of  $1,355.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  no  item  in  the  imports  of  soap  or  perfumery  from  Canada.  The  first 
item  appears  in  1916,  increasing  in  1920  to  about  $440  and  in  1921  to  $1,355,  as  stated 
above.  There  is  here  a  considerable  field  for  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  in 
soap  and  perfumery. 

STATIONERY  AND  TOYS 

Under  stationery  is  included  pens,  pencils,  ink,  sealing  wax,  and  small  office 
sundries.  Of  this  the  United  Kingdom  has  more  than  half  the  trade,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  import  from  Holland  and  the  United  States.  Germany  has  again 
entered  the  market,  and  appears  with  a  credit  of  $3,455  in  stationery.  Equally  of 
toys  and  games  the  principal  import  is  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Germany  a 
good  second.  Very  few  toys  come  from  Canada,  though  of  stationery  there  is  a  fair 
quantity.  Of  late  Canadian  stationery  is  being  shown  in  the  West  Indies  through 
agents.  European  and  American  stationery,  however,  is  supported  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  illustrated  catalogues  from  which  goods  may  be  selected,  and  in  this 
way  the  trade  is  held.  The  value  of  the  import  of  stationery  small-ware  and  toys 
averaged  in  the  last  two  years  about  $75,000.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  sta- 
tionery does  not  include  paper,  the  import  of  which  latter  runs  into  very  high  figures. 
Canadian  toys  are  not  shown  in  the  trade,  and  probably  on  that  account  do  not 
appear  to  be  imported. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

The  only  two  products  under  this  head  which  come  from  Canada  are  lumber 
and  manufactures  of  wood,  such  as  household  furniture,  blinds,  caskets,  etc.  The 
United  States  supplies  all  the  pitch  pine,  and  Canada  practically  all  the  white  pine 
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and  spruce.  Of  manufactured  lumber,  such  as  shooks,  staves  and  headings,  the  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  firms  in  the  United  States,  and  the  value  of  this  particular  item 
of  import  amounted  last  year  to  $329,125.  Most  of  the  staves  required  in  this  colony 
are  of  white  oak.  The  value  of  the  lumber  import  was  $322,216,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  staves  and  shooks  imported  are  about  equal  with  that  of 
lumber.  It  has  been  pointed  out  on  many  occasions  that  the  value  of  the  combined 
stave  and  shook  trade  in  this  colony  and  the  West  Indies,  was  probably  not  far  short 
of  one  million  dollars.  In  the  manufacture  of  staves,  therefore,  an  opportunity  has 
been  lying  open  for  years  to  Canadian  firms  without  being  adequately  taken  advan- 
tage of.  In  the  manufactures  of  wood,  referred  to  above,  Canada  had  last  year  the 
highest  figure,  about  one-quarter  of  the  trade.  This  is  not  a  large  trade,  however,  as 
the  demand  for  such  items  as  come  under  this  head  is  pretty  well  supplied  by  local 
industry. 

THE  EXPORTS 

The  exports,  including  re-exports  and  transhipments,  fell  short  in  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  by  $12,018,571.  The  decreases  were  in  sugar,  rice  and 
transhipments,  with  some  small  increases  in  balata,  timber,  and  diamonds. 

The  sugar  exported  was  about  equally  divided  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  poor  showing  in  value  of  the  exports  to  Canada  was  due  to  the  low 
price  of  sugar,  as,  in  fact,  more  sugar  was  exported  to  Canada  than  in  1920,  though 
the  figure  of  value  was  less  by  $5,494,405. 

The  direction  of  the  exports  to  Canada  and  the  other  principal  countries  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Countries  1920  1921 

United  Kingdom   $  9,109,753  $9,644,840 

Canada   11,218,216  4,857,106 

United  States   3,853,908  428,053 

Other  Countries   5,304,516  2,537,823 


Total   $29,486,393  $17,467,822 


IMPOET    TRADE    OF   JAMAICA   FOE  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 
III 

10.  FLOUR  AND  FEED  CROPS 

(a)  Flour J  Wheat. 

1920       Percentage       1921  Percentage 
United   Kingdom   £1,958        fractional  £265  fractional 

brls.  559        fractional  106  fractional 

United  States   £776,292  70%  £547,718  86% 

brls.        221,797  70%  219,091  86% 

Canada   £270,495  25%  £84,108  14% 

brls.  77,285  25%  33,663  14% 

Inasmuch  as  the  Jamaican  customs  authorities  credit  Canadian  shipments  via 

American  ports  to  the  United  States  the  above  figures  cannot  be  considered  reliable 

in  regard  to  countries  of  origin.    According  to  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 

of  Statistics,  the  shipments  of  flour  to  Jamaica  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 

in  1921  were  as  follows : — 

From  United  States   188,440  bags  of  196  lbs. 

From  Canada   61,891  bags  of  196  lbs. 

Of  the  61,891  bags  from  Canada,  28,562  bags  were  shipped  from  Canadian  Atlantic 
seabo-ard  ports,  and  33,329'  bags  from  United  States  ports. 

These  statistics  show  the  flour  trade  of  Jamaica  to  be  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  roughly  75  per  cent  of  the  supply  being  American 
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in  origin.  A  further  classification  of  the  Jamaican  imports  might  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Bags 

Hard  Patents,  first  grade  flours,  manufactured  from  spring  wheat. 
This    category    embraces    the    entire    Canadian    import,  and 

about  half  as  much  Minnesota  and  Dakota  hard  wheat  flour.  .  90,000 

Winter  wheal  and  soft  wheat  blends  (largely  from  Kansas)    90,000 

Counter  Hour — i.e.  second  grade  soft  wheat  flours,  largely  from 

South-West  American  Mills   70,000 

The  Jamaican  demand  for  flour  has  in  recent  years  been  undergoing  a  change 
which  presages  increased  importations  from  Canada.  At  one  time  colour  was  the 
in  the   popularity  of  any  flour  in  Jamaica,  and   as   long  as  artificial 

ching  was  permitted  in  the  United  States,  Canadian  hard  wheat  flour,  whose 
gluten  content  made  extreme  whiteness  impossible,  occupied  a  very  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  Jamaican  market.  However,  local  bakers  now  pay  greater  regard  to 
quality  than  to  colour,  and  are  losing  their  belief  in  the  virtue  of  extreme  whiteness. 
In  mosl  cases,  the  large  bakers  who  use  machinery  now  prefer  hard  wheat  flour  in 
spite  of  their  higher  price,  since  their  absorption  point  being  higher,  they  yield 
more  dough  and  a  superior  quality  of  bread.  More  dough,  however,  means  more  work 
in  kneading,  and  on  this  account  many  of  the  small  bakers  object  to  Canadian 
flours.  Nevertheless,  with  the  gradual  education  of  the  baking  trade  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  taste  in  bread,  Canadian  hard  wheat  flours  will  eventually  receive 
the  unanimous  support  of  bread  manufacturers. 

The  imports  of  flour  from  the  United  States  fall  under  three  headings,  viz. — 

(a)  Flours  approximating  Canadian  spring  wheat  flours;  these  come  largely 
from  Minneapolis,  and  are  produced  by  one  or  two  well-known  American 
mills. 

(b)  Winter  wheat  and  so-ft  wheat  blends,  extensively  milled  in  Kansas.  This 
is  not  much  cheaper  than  Canadian  spring  flours,  but  is  whiter,  works  more 
easily,  and  consequently  is  very  popular  in  Jamaica. 

(c)  Counter-flour,  so  called  because  it  is  sold  over  the  counter.  This  is  the 
second  run  from  the  soft  wheat  mills,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  •eornmeal  for  cg-arse  loaves  and  cakes;  it  is  used  for  baking  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  Being  cheap,  it  is  a  favourite  with  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Jamaican  public.  , 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  banana  boats  provide  frequent  communication 
between  Jamaica  and  New  Orleans  during  several  months  of  the  year;  the  mills  in 
Kansas  and  the  southwestern  American  states  are  therefore  favourably  situated  for 
selling  in  the  Jamaican  market. 

The  American  flours  noted  above  compete  with  each  other,  and  also  with  Cana- 
dian high-grade  flour.  Although  the  latter  now  enjoys  a  preference  of  Is.  (22  cents) 
per  bag,  and  also  a  slight  advantage  in  exchange,  it  cannot  compete  in  price  with 
Kansas  winter  wheat  and  soft  wheat  blends,  which  absorb  about  one-third  of  the 
Jamaican  demand  (roughly  80,000  bags),  and  also  obtain  a  share  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  90,000  bags  of  hard  wheat  flour. 

With  regard  to  counter  flour,  supplies  are  almost  exclusively  American.  As 
Canada's  supply  of  soft  wheat  is  limited,  there  is  very  little  Canadian  competition 
in  flours  of  this  grade,  which  account  for  about  30  per  cent  of  the  Jamaican  demand. 

The  following  are  the  principal  lines  along  which  Canadian  business  might  be 
increased: — 

(a)  Improvement  of  Canadian  business  methods  and  sales  service.  American 
hard  wheat  flour  retains  a  share  of  the  Jamaican  market  to  the  extent  of 
about  30,000  bags  per  annum,  not  because  it  is  better  than,  or  even  as  good 
as,  corresponding  Canadian  grades,  but  because  of  the  excellent  business 
methods  of  certain  well-known  American  mills. 
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(~b)  The  development  of  a  taste  for  better  bread  on  the  part  of  Jamaican  con- 
sumers, leading  to  improved  standards  of  baking.  As  already  explained, 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

(c)  The  increase  of  the  preference  of  Is.  per  bag  on  Canadian  flour  imported 
into  Jamaica.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Jamaican  delegates  to 
the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Conference  in  1920  offered  a  preference  of 
2s.  per  bag  on  Canadian  flour,  but  upon  representations  by  the  delegates  of 
the  other  British  West  Indian  colonies  where  Canadian  flour  is  already 
dominant,  this  offer  was  reduced  to  Is.  If  the  proposed  increase  of  prefer- 
ence were  granted,  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Kansas  mills  would  con- 
siderably diminish. 

(b)  Oats. 

1920       Percentage       1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £473  4%  Nil   

bush.  1,400  4%     

United  States   £5,674  43%  £1,430  14% 

bush.  16,814  43%  7,686  14% 

Canada   £16,409  64%  £8,970  86% 

bush.  48,800  64%  48,201  86% 

Jamaica's  purchases  of  oats  are  not  very  large,  but  Canada  is  the  chief  supplier. 
The  imports  from  Canada  were  mainly  Manitoba  oats  and  were  shipped  in  160-pound 
bags  from  Montreal  in  the  summer  and  New  Orleans  in  the  winter.  (About  40 
pounds  of  the  best  Canadian  oats  go  to  the  bushel.)  A  well-known  Canadian  con- 
cern has  held  almost  the  entire  trade  to  date.  While  the  colony's  requirements  are 
limited,  the  local  demand  is  comparatively  high,  and  it  is  improbable  that  anything 
inferior  to  No.  1  Western  feed  would  sell  in  this  market.  In  the  present  year 
American  competition  will  be  still  further  restricted  by  the  preferential  tariff,  under 
which  Canadian  oats  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  100  pounds,  and  American 
oats  2s. 


(c)  Cattle  Feed. 

1920       Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £338  25%  Nil   

United  States                                       £1,003           75%  £474  74% 

Canada                                                     Nil    £165  26% 

This  is  an  item  of  minor  importance.     There  is  only  a  limited  demand  in 

Jamaica  for  stock  foods  and  similar  specialties;  occasional  sales  of  molasses  cake 
can  be  made. 


(d)  Corn  Meal. 

1920        Percentage        1921  Percentage 


United 

£142 

fractional 

Nil 

brls. 

50 

fractional 

Nil 

United 

States   .  . 

£182,223 

99.9% 

£70,433 

99% 

brls 

64,698 

99.9% 

44,957 

99% 

Canada 

£586 

fractional 

£852 

1% 

brls. 

208 

544 

1% 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  corn  meal  in  Jamaica,  and  at  present  supplies  come 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States.  If  Canadians  could  compete  with  American 
exporters,  they  would  obtain  excellent  business,  since  the  demand  is  fairly  constant. 
In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  stock  feed,  corn  meal  has  a  wide  popularity  as  an  article 
of  human  diet,  especially  among  the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes.  Even  among 
the  middle  classes  corn  meal  porridge — or  "  pap,"  as  it  is  locally  called — is  a  favourite 
breakfast  dish,  and  the  "  johnny-cake "  made  of  corn  meal  mixed  with  flour  is 
esteemed  a  delicacy. 
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(e)  Beans  and  Peas. 

1920  Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United   Kingdom                                   £5,483  57%  £2,114  27% 

bush.            3,491  57%  lbs.  82,420  27% 

United   States                                        £3,684  38%  £3,830  51% 

bush.           2,342  38%  lbs.  149,370  49% 

Canada   £471  4%  £1,780  22% 

bush.  300  4%  lbs.       69,420  22% 

Most  of  the  imports  under  this  head  were  split  peas  and  red  peas,  which  weigh 
72  pounds  and  64  pounds  to  the  bushel  respectively,  but  as  they  are  not  differentiated 
in  the  customs  rot  urns,  an  accurate  comparison  of  quantities  for  the  two  years  cannot 
be  made.  Nearly  all  the  red  peas  imported  originated  in  the  United  States;  this 
producl  is  also  grown  in  fair  quantities  by  the  Jamaican  peasantry.  Split  peas, 
however,  cannot  be  raised  in  Jamaica. 

IT.  FOOD 

(a)  Apples — 

1920        Percentage        1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £     10  1%  £         6  fractional 

United  States   1,045  99%  1,757  98% 

Canada   7        fractional  40  2% 

Jamaica  draws  her  supplies  of  this  fruit  mainly  from  the  United  States  because 
X«  \v  York  is  only  five  or  six  days'  journey  as  compared  with  the  nine  or  ten  from 
Halifax  or  Montreal.  Besides,  steamship  communication  with  the  United  States 
13  much  more  frequent  than  with  Canada;  this  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  cold 
storage  in  United  States  shipments,  and  enables  Jamaican  dealers  to  purchase  small 
i : nan tities  at  a  time — a  distinct  advantage,  considering  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
fruit.  Canada's  disadvantage  is  geographical,  which  can  be  mitigated  only  by  the 
improvement  of  transport  facilities. 


BEEF,  WET  SALTED 

Wet  salted  beef  is  in  constant  demand  in  Jamaica  and  the  market  is  supplied  by 
two  or  three  of  the  large  American  packing  houses.  It  would  appear  that  very 
limited  amounts  of  wet  salted  beef  are  available  for  export  in  Canada,  a  surprising 
discovery  in  view  of  the  world-wide  demand  for  this  product  and  the  cheapness  of 
beef  cattle  in  Canada  at  present. 

(b)  Bacon — 

1920        Percentage  1921  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £  1,477  14%  £     574  6% 

lbs.  12,665  14%  5,518  6% 

United  States   £8,894  84%  £8,823  94% 

lbs.  76,230  84%  84,702  94% 

Canada   £215  2%  £14  fractional 

lbs.  1,853  2%  130  fractional 

The  United  States  occupies  a  strong  position  in  this  trade;  certain  brands  of 
American  bacon  have  become  household  words  in  Jamaica.  A  well-known  American 
packing  house  has  established  a  branch  of  its  own  in  Kingston,  thus  eliminating 
the  commission  which  would  otherwise  go  to  a  local  distributor.  Nevertheless, 
Canadian  bacons  can  obtain  a  share  of  this  business  provided  their  prices,  quality, 
packing,  etc.,  are  right,  and  provided  Canadian  exporters  offer  as  attractive  business 
terms  as  their  American  competitors. 

(c)  Beef,  Wet  Salted— 

United  Kingdom    ....    ....               Nil  ....  fl  fractional 

brls  ....  i  fractional 

United  States  '       £21,254  100%  £16,597  100% 

brls.           2,361  100%  2,929  100% 

Canada                                                        £9  fractional  £57  fractional 

1  fractional  10  fractional 
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(d)  Beers  and  Ales — 


1920 

Percentage 

1921 

Percentage 

United  Kingdom 

£69,909 

80% 

£56,016 

85% 

gals. 

155^355 

88% 

147,735 

85% 

United  States   .  . 

£15,195 

17% 

Nil 

gals. 

33,757 

17% 

Nil 

£699 

fractional 

£3,374 

5% 

gals. 

1.555 

fractional 

8,898 

5% 

Germany  

gals. 

£5,229 
13,792 

8% 
8% 

The  figures  show  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  both 
years;  these  imports  were  largely  light  ales  and  stouts,  together  with  some  lager — 
Tennent's,  McEwan's,  Guinness  and  Bass  being  popular  brands.  The  United  King- 
dom also  furnished  the  only  draught  ales  imported;  these  were  almost  entirely  for 
the  use  of  the  military  canteens.  Small  quantities  of  Danish  and  Dutch  beer,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  stout — which  is  a  popular  drink  in  Jamaica — were  also 
imported  in  both  years.  Canada  is  represented  by  Frontenac,  the  National  Brewing 
Co.'s  lager,  Oland's  pale  ale  and  Ecker's  ale.  The  imports  from  Germany  in  1921 
were  lagers  of  the  Pilsener  and  Kulmbacher  types,  low  in  quality  as  well  as  in  price. 

The  British  and  German  importations  represent  two  distinct  classes  of  demand. 
British  beer  of  the  brands  mentioned  sells  on  its  quality  and  reputation;  these  beers 
have  been  on  the  Jamaica  market  for  many  years,  and  enjoy  an  established  custom 
which  will  have  nothing  else.  On  the  other  hand,  German  lager,  in  spite  of  its 
admitted  inferiority  to  British  and  Canadian  products,  sells  because  it  is  cheap,  and 
because  the  majority  of  Jamaican  drinkers  prefer  a  well-carbonated  beer — which 
quality  lagers,  from  the  nature  of  their  manufacture,  retain.  As  proof  of  this,  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  a  well-known  Canadian  brewery  has  recently  been  shipping 
down  quantities  of  draught  ale  which  is  carbonated  locally,  and  these  stocks  have 
been  moving  satisfactorily.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  this  is  the  chief  direction 
in  which  Canadian  brewers  might  hope  to  increase  their  sales  in  Jamaica.  Another 
method  would  be  by  connections  with  the  large  importers,  many  of  which  operate 
chains  of  retail  establishments,  and  who  as  a  rule  recognize  that,  price  for  price, 
Canadian  beer  offers  by  far  better  value  than  the  German  article. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  Canadian  business  under  this 
head  is  the  competition  of  German  beers,  whose  popularity  is  steadily  increasing. 
They  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  their  price,  but  as  the  retailer  makes 
a  larger  profit  on  the  sale  of  such  beers  than  on  any  other,  and  as  Jamaica  is  first 
and  foremost  a  cheap  market,  they  are  uppermost  at  present  in  their  class.  As 
already  noted,  standard  British  beers  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  but  unfortunately 
not  even  the  best  Canadian  beers  have  yet  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  popularity, 
and  the  preference  of  6d.  per  gallon  which  they  enjoy  in  a  general  duty  of  2s.  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  them  the  market. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  TEAK  TRADE  IN  SIAM 

The  situation  in  respect  to  the  teak  trade  in  Siam  is  far  from  satisfactory,  the 
demand  from  America,  Europe,  and  British  India  being  comparatively  small,  says 
the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Prices  have  suffered  a  severe  cut  of  late,  and 
the  tendency  is  still  downward.  The  difference  in  exchange  in  relation  to  the 
market  in  British  India,  from  which  place  the  demand  has  been  brisk,  acts  as  a 
formidable  barrier  against  anything  approaching  good  business.  Another  important 
factor  affecting  Siam  is  that  its  shipments  into  British  India  are  subject  to  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  while  the  Burma  product  enters  free. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

Mr.  1).  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  transmitted 
an  official  statement  relating  to  the  recently  reconstructed  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: — 

The  Commonwealth  Board  of  Trade — which  was  appointed  as  an  advisory  body 
by  the  Gfovernmenl  m  April,  1918 — has  now  been  reconstituted.  It  is  now  authorized 
to  gel  into  close  touch  with  all  commercial  activities,  and  to  make  its  assistance  and 
co-operation  available  to  manufacturers  and  traders  in  all  matters  affecting  Australian 
trade,  commerce  and  industry. 

The  Board  (appointments  to  which  are  of  an  honorary  nature)  now  consists  of 
eleven  members.  These  include  the  Prime  Minister  (President),  the  Minister  for 
Trade  and  Customs  (Vice-president),  the  Minister  for  Defence,  the  Comptroller- 
ral  of  Customs,  and  representatives  of  trade  and  commerce,  science  and  industry. 

Realizing  the  usefulness  of  the  Board  in  the  past,  the  Government  has  also 
increased  its  functions,  which  are  as  follow: — 

(1)  To  investigate  and  report  on  all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(2)  Generally  to  consider  and  advise  the  Government  upon  matters  affecting 
the  trade,  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(3)  To  act  as  clearing  house  for  commercial  intelligence  to  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  exporters,  supplying  to  the  commercial  community  con- 
tinuous information  with  regard  to  specific  openings  for  Australian  trade 
in  overseas  markets.  To  collect  this  intelligence  through  various  agencies 
in  London,  America  and  elsewhere. 

(4)  To  consider  and  advise  regarding  the  appointment  of  Trade  Commissioners, 
and  to  define  and  control  their  operations. 

(5)  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  Australian 
industry,  and  point  the  way  to  British  manufacturers  as  to  the  possibility 
and  advisability  of  establishing  in  Australia. 

(6)  To  consider  and  advise  on  the  problems  of  production  and  marketing. 

(7)  To  advise  as  to  the  desirability  of,  and  participation  in,  exhibitions  and 
industrial  fairs,  and  to  organize  and  control  Australian  representation 
thereat, 

(8)  Act  as  a  Key  Industries  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
making  recommendations  concerning  those  necessary  basic  industries  which, 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  should  be  established  and  encouraged  in 

Australia. 

(9)  Provide  necessary  facilities  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  states  whereby  the 
commercial  community  could  bring  before  the  Board  any  important  matters 
affecting  trade,  commerce  and  industry. 

(10)  To  advise  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  appointment  of  additional  members  to 
the  Board. 

In  announcing  the  reconstitution  of  the  Board,  the  President  stated  that  the 
underlying  idea  was  to  co-opt  with  the  Government  representative  business  men, 
whose  services  were  gratuitously  rendered,  for  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  more 
or  less  complex  commercial  and  industrial  questions  that  arise  from  time  to  time, 
many  of  which  had  other  aspects  than  those  mainly  concerned  with  Government 
policy.  Many  questions  frequently  arise  to  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  Cabinet  to 
give  that  detailed  consideration  which  their  importance  demands.  The  Board  of 
Trade  will  assist  Cabinet  by  close  investigation  of  these  matters  and  by  furnishing 
the  Government  with  advice  in  relation  to  them. 

Wherever  practicable,  the  Board  obtains  the  advice  and  assistance  of  such  bodies 
as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers  before  making  its  recommenda- 
tions on  matters  of  importance  to  the  Commonwealth. 
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In  connection  with  the  visits  of.  Australian  commercial  men  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America,  and/or  the  Continent,  the  Board  has  sup- 
plied them  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Commonwealth  representatives  in 
those  countries,  and  has  requested  such  officials  to  extend  every  possible  facility  to 
the  visitor  which  might  assist  him  in  his  business.  Similar  action  is  taken  by  those 
officials  regarding  the  visits  to  Australia  of  any  commercial  men  from  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and,  whenever  desired  by  such  visitors,  interviews  with  the  Board  are 
arranged  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

RECIPROCAL  PROVISIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  ACT  INVOKED 
AGAINST  CANADIAN  COMMODITIES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  States 

New  York  City,  December  20,  1922. — In  instructions  sent  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  Collectors  of  Customs  on  December  19,  it  is  announced 
that  the  reciprocal  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  will  be  invoked  against  various 
Canadian  commodities  entering  the  United  States  to  meet  the  Canadian  duties 
imposed  on  like  United  States  commodities  entering  Canada. 

Included  in  the  list  of  commodities  affected  by  the  announcement  are  automobile 
bodies  and  chassis,  finished  or  unpainted,  iron  and  steel  stampings,  bicycle  parts  of 
iron  and  steel,  or  nickel-plated  and  bicycle  saddles,  paper  board  and  leather  board, 
'     sheathing  and  roofing  paper,  and  calcium  acetate  and  other  chemical  products. 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Treasury  to  Customs  officials  are  as  follows: — 
"  The  department  has  received  through  the  Department  of  State  information 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  Canada  on  certain  articles 
when  imported  from  the  United  States  are  as  follows: — 

"  1.  Automobile  bodies  and  automobile  chassis,  finished,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
"(a)  Automobile  bodies  of  iron  and  steel,  unfinished,  which  merely  represent  an 
assembly  of  the  parte  and  are  not  painted  or  upholstered  or  otherwise  finished, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
"(b)  Parts  of  the  foregoing,  such  as  iron  or  steel  stampings,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

"  2.  Bicycle  parts,  of  iron  or  steel,  not  plated  are,  as  a  rule,  dutiable  at  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  item  454,  Canadian  tariff. 

"(a)  Bicycle  parts,  when  nickel  plated,  are,  as  a  rule,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  item  362,  Canadian  tariff.  However,  articles  of  iron  or 
steel,  wholly  or  in  part  of  nickel,  or  electroplated,  are  entitled  to  entry  at 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  item  751,  when  imported  by  manufacturers 
for  use  only  in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles. 

"(b)  Bicycles,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  3.  Paper  board,  wall  board,  cardboard  and  leather  board,  or  compressed  leather, 
not  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined,  embossed,  printed,  decorated  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  not  cut  into  shapes  for  boxes  or  other  articles, 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"(a)  Sheathing  paper,  roofing  paper,  deadening  felt,  sheathing  felt,  roofing  felt 
or  felt  roofing  whether  or  not  saturated  or  coated,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"4.  Calcium  acetate,  crude;  calcium  nitrate,  cyanamid  or  lime  nitrogen,  17£ 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  unless  they  are  to  be  used  as  fertilizers,  when  they  are 
entitled  to  entry  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  Countervailing  duties,  required  by  the  appropriate  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922  will  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  list  on  the  respective 
articles  when  imported  from  Canada." 

[See  also  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  983,  December  2,  1922,  pages 
896-7.] 
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NOTICE  TO  STATIONERS  AND  OTHERS  SELLING  INVOICE  FORMS,  ETC. 

The  Commercial  [ntelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  issued  several  Leaflets  dealing  with  the  invoice  requirements  and  consular  regu- 
lations  of  other  countries.  It  is  quite  practicable  in  many  instances  for  exporting 
firms  to  print  their  own  invoice  forms  and  necessary  accompanying  declarations 
from  the  information  given  in  these  leaflets.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  an 
exporter  would  find  it  more  convenient  to  purchase  a  number  of  blank  forms 
already  printed.  Consequently,  requests  are  sometimes  received  in  the  Commercial 
[ntellig<  ace  Branch  for  advice  as  to  where  copies  of  blank  forms  for  actual  use  ma.v 
be  obtained.  It  is  desired  to  assist  firms  making  inquiries  of  this  kind,  and  in 
particular  to  inform  them  of  the  nearest  source  of  supply  for  the  forms  they  require. 
Stat]  mers  and  others  therefore  who  are  offering  for  sale  any  of  the  forms  in  ques- 
tion are  invited  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  specifying  the  form  or  forms  they  are  in  a  position  to  • 
furnish.    In  doing  so,  quote  file  No.  24872. 


FOREIGN   EXCHANGE    QUOTATIONS   FOR   THE   WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  26,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  December  26.  Those  for  the  week  ending  December  19  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week-ending    Week  ending 


Dec.  19, 

Dec.  26, 

Parity 

1922. 

1922. 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.6521 

$4.6875 

,     ,  .  Fr. 

.193 

.0750 

.0746 

Italy  

.193 

.0513 

.0518 

Holland  

.402 

.4025 

.4019 

.  ,   .  Fr. 

.193 

.0688 

.0685 

.193 

.1587 

.1599 

,   .  .  Esc. 

1.08 

.0529 

.0529 

,  Fr. 

.193 

.1911 

.1917 

Mk. 

.238 

.000148 

.000149 

Dr. 

.193 

.0136 

.0131 

,  ,   ,  Kr. 

.268 

.1924 

.1933 

Kr. 

.268 

.2715 

.2723 

,     ,  Kr. 

.268 

.2090 

.2103 

,   .  .Yen 

.498 

.4949 

.4942 

..  ..R. 

2  s. 

.3135 

.3133 

United  States.  . 

 $ 

$1.00 

1.0075 

1.0087 

 $ 

.498 

.4905 

.4911 

.424 

.3841 

.3845 

.   .  .  Mil. 

.324 

.1234 

.1197 

Lei 

.198 

 £ 

4.86 

4.6911 

4.7058 

British  Guiana. 

 $ 

1-  1 

 $ 

1. 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

.9791-. 9816 

.9816-. 9841 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

i  ■ 

.7237 

Shanghai,  China.  .  .Tael 

.708 

.7191 

Batavia,  Java 

.Guilder 

.402 

.4030 

.4035 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 

.5548 

 $ 

1. 

.567 

.5591 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms 
making  these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially 
interested  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or 
the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Peter- 
borough, Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver; 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brant- 
ford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor; 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs  | 

893.  Food  products,  grain,  tropical  products,  etc. — A  firm  in  Naples,  Italy, 
doing  business  on  a  commission  basis,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  food  products,  tropical  products,  grain  and  cereals. 

894.  Food  products,  cereals,  oil  seeds. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing  business 
on  a  commission  basis,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
food  products,  cereals,  oil  seeds. 

895.  Oats. — A  firm  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wish  to  obtain  the  representation,  on  a 
commission  basis,  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  oats,  if  possible  a  Montreal  house. 

896.  Cheese,  codfish,  stockfish,  and  chemicals. — A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  doing 
business  on  a  commission  basis,  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
cheese,  codfish,  stockfish,  and  chemicals. 

897.  Colonial  products,  grain  and  cereals,  oats,  and  chemicals. — A  firm  of 
agents  in  Genoa,  Italy,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
tropical  products,  grain  and  cereals,  oats  and  chemicals. 

898.  Flour,  dried  vegetables,  etc. — A  firm  in  Trieste,  Italy,  doing  business  as 
commission  agents  or  representatives,  are  desirous  of  securing  flour,  dried  vegetables 
and  cereals. 

899.  Canned  goods. —  A  Liverpool  firm  of  canned  goods  and  produce  importers 
are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  extending 
their  business  associations  in  Great  Britain. 

900.  Codfish  and  canned  salmon. — A  firm  of  representatives  in  Borne,  Italy, 
are  desirous  of  securing  codfish  and  canned  salmon. 

901.  Codfish,  etc. — A  firm  in  Milan  are  desirous  of  securing  codfish,  tropical  pro- 
ducts, soap  products,  and  sugar. 

902.  Canned  and  smoked  fish,  etc. — A  firm  in  Genoa  are  desirous  of  securing 
canned  and  smoked  fish,  and  canned  meat. 

904.  Codfish  and  stockfish. — Two  firms  in  Genoa  are  desirous  of  securing  codfish 
and  stockfish. 

905.  Codfish  and  salmon. — A  firm  in  Turin  are  desirous  of  securing  codfish  and 
salmon. 

906.  Fish. — A  firm  in  Genoa  is  desirous  of  securing  fresh  and  preserved  fish. 

907.  Stockfish  and  herrings. — A  firm  in  Sicily  are  desirous  of  securing  stockfish 
and  herrings. 
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908.  Codfish. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  desirous  of  securing  codfish. 

909.  Dried  and  salted  fish. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  desirous  of  securing  dried  and 

salted  fish. 

910.  Potatoes,  codfish  and  wheat  flour. — A  firm  in  Cuba  wish  to  represent  on  a 
brokerage  basis,  Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes,  codfish  and  wheat  flour. 

Miscellaneous 

911.  Steel  furniture  for  oflice  use. — A  firm  in  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  would  like  to 
buy  direct,  or  through  a  London  firm,  the  name  of  which  is  on  file  at  the  Department 
»>f  Trade  and  Commerce,  steel  furniture  for  office  use.  They  would  like  60  or  90 
days'  terms. 

912.  General  agency. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  general  commission 
merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desires  communications  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  butter,  cheese,  hams,  lard,  pork,  oats,  barley,  oatmeal,  bran,  cereals,  corn,  herring, 
salmon,  codfish;  hardware,  paints,  varnishes,  dry  goods,  hats,  boots  and  shoes. 

913.  General  agency. — A  firm  in  Johannesburg  South  Africa,  are  desirous  of 
securing  specialty  articles  for  the  druggists'  and  fancy  goods  trade,  including  pro- 
prietary toilet  goods;  also  dry  goods  line,  hosiery,  etc. 

914.  Mouse  and  rat  traps. — A  West  of  England  firm  are  desirous  of  getting  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  mouse  and  rat  traps. 

915.  Tubular  wheelbarrows. — A  London  merchant  firm  are  desirous  of  getting 
into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tubular  wheelbarrows  which  are  required 
for  shipment  to  South  Africa. 

916.  Feldspar. — A  London  dental  manufacturing  concern  ask  for  names  of  Cana- 
dian producers  of  high  grade  feldspar  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth. 

917.  Cutlery,  china,  glass,  household  ironmongery,  stoves,  etc. — A  firm  in  Pre- 
toria desire  price-lists  and  catalogues  of  cutlery,  china,  glass,  household  ironmongery, 
stoves  and  tools  for  all  trades. 

ACTIVITIES   OF   THE   BANISH   GLASS   INDUSTRY  CURTAILED 

The  workmen  of  various  glass  factories  in  Denmark  applied  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  for  protection  against  the  competition  which  was  threatening  the  glass 
industry,  according  to  the  Berlingske  Tidende.  The  owners  of  the  glass  factories 
consented  to  keep  the  factories  in  operation  until  further  notice,  but  as  no  protective 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Government,  the  factories  in  Aalborg  and  Aarhus  on  Jutland 
have  closed,  although  there  is  no  danger  of  complete  suspension  of  operations  in  the 
Danish  glass  factories.  It  has  been  a  poor  season  for  the  glass  factories,  as  large 
numbers  of  foreign  bottles  have  been  imported. 

GERMANY'S   EFFORT   IN   THE    CEYLON  MARKET 

German  success  appears  to  be  greater  in  Ceylon  than  in  India,  says  the  British 
Export  Gazette.  In  the  former  articles  in  remarkable  variety  are  continually  arriv- 
ing, and  are  as  quickly  being  cleared.  They  comprise  principally  cutlery,  lamps, 
clocks,  perfumery,  combs  and  other  toilet  requisites,  and  pipes.  Most  of  these  are 
in  competition  with  Japanese  goods.  A  specially  successful  departure  is  the  ship- 
ment to  Ceylon  of  tweed  cloth  in  just  the  breadth  for  the  skirts  worn  by  the  natives, 
often  with  a  border  added.  Needless  to  state,  the  demand  for  this  cloth  has  increased 
immensely.   It  is  up  to  British  firms  to  show  similar  enterprise. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  PROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard- Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  13;  Ausonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29.  , 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  13;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Assyria,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan. 

29. 

To  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  6. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co's  ships,  Jan.  5,  and  every  fortnight  thereafter. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago  (Cuba),  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Pickford 
&  Black,  Jan.  17. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  13. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay  and  St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica). — 
Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Jan.  3,  Jan.  31. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize 
(British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  18. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  20. 

From  St.  John 

To  Manchester  (via  Halifax). — Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Jan.  6;  Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

To  LrvERPOOL. — Marloch,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  5;  Canadian 
Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  10;  Warburn,  Canadiau 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  26. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
11;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13. 

To  London. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  10;  Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  13. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  Jan.  7;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head 
Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  21;  Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line, 
Jan.  25. 

To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Avonmouth  and  Glasgow. — Lakonia,  Cunard-Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  13. 

To  London  and  Botterdam. — Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  9;  Grey 
County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 

To  Hull  (via  Halifax). — Comixo,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  9;  Lexington,  Furness 
Line,  Jan.  30. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Bordeaux. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 
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To  Havre  and  Hamburg. — Lord  Dufferin,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13;  Wet- 
land County,  I.O.  Transports,  Ltd.,  Jan.  28. 

To  Kottkrpam  and  ILymhurg. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Trevessa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  20. 

To  South  Africa. — Palma,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  20. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Co.,  every  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Eonolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Australia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  18. 

To  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore. — Bessie  Dollar,  Dollar  Line, 
Jan.  1. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  10; 
H ok  at  a  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Jan.  5;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Jan.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  KJobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  KIong,  and  Manila. — Hawaii  Marii, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  4. 

To  Moji. — Hawaii  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  4. 

To  Australasia. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine. 
Jan.  7. 

To  Auckland,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Haurahi,  Canadian- Austral- 
asian Koyal  Mail  Line,  third  week  in  January. 

To  the  Orient. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  31. 

To  Wellington,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne. — Waihawa,  Canadian- Australasian 
Boyal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  5,. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Statesman,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Jan.  7;  Elec- 
trician, Harrison  Direct  Line,  Feb.  2. 

To  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Kotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  early  January. 

To  London.  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyh,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  end  January. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page: 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street 
London,  S.W.,  England,    Cable  Address,  Dominion.  London. 


France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address 
Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada  :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  services  of  the  British  Commercial  Diplomatic 
Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  v/ill  be  available  for  Canadian  firms,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  sale  of 
Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted,  and  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to  applies  to  all  countries 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  Street, 
Montreal.  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.         Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*ith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb.  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 

Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  MoOoll.  Address  for  letters— 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  400  and  401  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barrel  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
Calcutta,    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B,  Muddiman,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
■Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS 


Australia. 

B.  Mill  in,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd.  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  911  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Manchester,  trade  in   625 

Apples 

Australia,  export  of   748 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica  market   445 

Argentina 

Business  and  financial  conditions  164,  452 

Edge  tools,  market  in   £68 

Goods  in  demand   51 

Imports   985 

Lumber  market  915,  962,  1011,  1035 

New  customs  regulations   929 

Railway  equipment;  conditions  of  tender   828 

Receiving  sets  in  wireless  telephony  wanted..   ..  828 
Reports   of   Trade   Commissioner   B.   S.  Webb, 
Buenos  Aires:.. 

June   17,  1922   164 

August  17,  1922   452 

August  23,  1922   56S 

October  6,  1922   816 

October  9,  1922   777 

November  1,  1922  915,  962,  1011,  1035 

November  3,  1922   851 

Reports    of    Assistant    Trade    Commissioner  C. 
Noel  Wilde,  Buenos  Aires: 

Mav  18,  1922   33 

July  6,   1922   283 

November  5,  1922   891 

Representation  in   283 

Seed   potatoes,  market  in   777 

Trade  marks  in   810 

Wallpaper   market   in   33 

Wine  industry  of  Mendoza   851 

"Argli  an** 

New  textile  fabric   820 
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Asbestos 

Scandinavia,  demand  for  products  in   353 

Australia 

Amendments  to  Customs  Act   856 

Anti-dumping  legislation   716 

Apple  exports  '.  ..  . .  748 

British  Empire  Exhibition  participation   301 

Brown  coal  deposits  in  Victoria..   635 

Bulk  handling  of  wheat  in   883 

Business   and   financial   conditions.  .51,    187,  229, 

346,  411,  540,  564,  699,  763,  881,  909 
Calcium  carbide  import  prohibition  to  be  with- 
drawn  715 

Canned  fruit  grading  for  export   311 

Citrus  fruits  exports   244 

Civil  aviation  in   183 

Commonwealth  Board   of  Trade  635,  104S 

Commonwealth  trade  returns,  1921-22   541 

Cotton  boom  in   480 

Cotton  growing  in  31,  120,  243,  910 

Customs  decisions  287,  503,  783,  974 

Customs  drawbacks  certificate   220 

Customs  duties  remissions   548 

Deferred  customs  duties  210,  639 

Footwear  importations  and  trade   381 

German-Australian  trade  resumed   564 

Gramophone  invention  in   156 

Invoice  requirements   817 

Invoice  requirements  for  motor  cars   567 

Linoleum  manufacture  proposed   636 

Manufacturers'  agents  in   350 

Meat  contract   189 

Melbourne,  port  of,  trade   188 

New  form  of  invoice  345,  399,  503,  817 

New  South  Wales 

building  trade  in   748 

business  conditions  29,  243,  396,  565,  747,  909 

copra  trade  of  Sydney   244 

cotton  spinning  factory,  first   567 

eucalyptus  oils;   production  and  uses   565 

fn  ipcht  rates  reduction   747 

<rold  mining  in   567 

grass  tree  gum   567 

hide  and  skin  market   244 

''job  control  "  attempted   398 

kerosene  and  petrol  consumption   566 

lambing,  autumn  and  winter   567 

loss  on  compulsory  wheat  pool   30  * 
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Australia— Continued 

.New  South  Wales.— Continued 

power  cheapening   245 

reports  of  Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin,  Sydney: 

May  18.  1922   29 

June  22,   1922   243 

July  20,  1922   396 

August  24,  1922   565 

September  21   747 

October  26,  1922   909 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Sydney..  29 

sheep  show  at  Sydney   397 

shipbuilding  at  Sydney   245 

State  industries   910 

Sydney  wool  sales   30 

tenders  for  bridge  across  Sydney  Harbour..  ..  288 

timber,  supplies  of   743 

trade  of   397 

wheat  harvest,  1921-22   30 

wheat  sales  returns   397 

wool  market  at  Sydney   566 

wool  price  record  for  season  244 

wool  season  review   396 

wool   yield    increased   from  Australian  sheep..  397 

Oil  prospect  in  Northwest   910 

Oranges  being  shipped  to  Canada   882 

Pan -Pacific  Science  Congress   311 

Patent  medicine  regulations   680 

Population  of   747 

Postal  department's  requirements   700 

Prohibition    against    goods    marked  "Bosch" 

removed   209 

Queensland  cotton  crop   567 

Queensland  sugar  production   910 

Reports   of   Trade   Commissioner   D.   H.  Ross, 
Melbourne — 

May  16,  1922   2S 

June  12,  1922  ..   ..  151 

June  20,  1922  187,  190,  360 

Julv  3.  1922   51 

July  18,  1922  346,  347,  381,  399 

July  31,  1922   229 

August  15.  1922  478,  480,  54! 

August  22,  1922  540,  545,  564,  565,  635 

September  4,  1922   411 

September  19,  1922  693,  699 

October  2,  1922   564 

October  16,  1922   841 

October  23,  1922   715 

October  24,  1922   881 

November  1,  1922  1   763 

December  4,  1922   903 

Reports   from  C.   Hartlett,   Office  of  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne — 

June  12,  1922  120,  155,  156 

June  20,  1922  188,  287 

July  10,  1922  301,  311 

September  19.  1922  700,  748 

October  16,  1922  882,  883 

October  24,  1922   909 

Representation  in   350 

Shipment   of   goods   and   documents  to   345 

Spruce  (Eastern)  shipments   909 

Steel  rails  contracts   56*5 

Sutra  r  crop   245 

Suear  production  in  Queensland   910 

Superphosphates  from  Naura  and  Ocean  Island  188 

Tariff  chances    368 

Tariff  r^ciprocitv  with  New  Zealand   478 

Tenders   invited  130,   210.  329.  504,  553, 

682,  720,  857,  898,  975 

Tobacco  crowing  in   155 

Trade  Description  Act   784 

Trade  expansion  with  Java   30 

Trade  of  28,  883 

1921-22   541 

Victorian  Government's  electrical  scheme..  ..190, 

347,  545,  700,  841 

Wallpaper  trade  in   151 

#    Wheat  marketing,  1922-23   693 

Wool,  types  of   189 

Woollen  mills  (Commonwealth)  for  sale   189 
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Austria 

Paper  industry  of  451,  576 

Automotives 

Australia,  invoice  requirements   567 

Belgium,  market  for  Canadian  automobiles..   ..  638 

China,  growing  market  for   719 

motor  transportation  costs   1033 

Great  Britain,  highways  for  motor  transport..  773 

India,  successful  experiments  in  motor  traction..  386 

Italy,  industry   »J52 

New  Zealand,  definition  of  motor  vehicles..    ..  505 

duty  on  automobiles  and  parts   209 

Palestine,  glut  in  market  for  motor  trucks. .   . .  398 

Aviation 

Australia,  civil   188 


B 

Bahamas 

See  British  West  Indies. 


Banks  and  banking 
Canada,   bank  clearings  in   relation   to  railway 

operating  revenue  (graph)   52 

Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Barley 

Holland,    market   832 

Beans 

China,  Manchuria,  and  bean  oil,  export   128 

Beer 

British   West   Indies,  Jamaica,  market   for,  ale 

and  porter  ^~  . .   . .  17 

Beet 

Jugoslavia,  sugar-beet  harvest  in   426 

Belgium 

Business  conditions..  116,  394,  582,  707,  845 

Fourth  Brussels  Commercial  Fair   299 

Garden  and  farm  hand  tools  market  182,  527 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney, 

Brussels — 

June  9,  1922   117 

June  23,  1922   116 

August  11.  1922   394 

August  22.  1922  :   493 

August  31,  1922   527 

September  12,  1922   582 

September  27,  1922   638 

October  6,  1922   707 

November  7,  1922   845 

Representation  in   117 

Wallpaper  market  in   493 

Belting 

China,  market  in  Tientsin  for  leather   658 

Bolivia 

Import  trade  of   640 

Boats  and  canoes 

Brazil,  market  in   776 

France,  market  in   273 

Boots  and  shoes 

China,  trade  in   27 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland  and  Ireland..  61 

Holland,  market   738 

Italy,  trade  of   12 

Japan,  market   100 

Scandinavia,  requirements   39 

South   Africa,  import  conditions   713 

market   999 

.See  aho  Footwear. 

Bounties 

South  Africa,  iron  and  steel   489 

Boxes 

South  Africa,  inquiry  for   ..  477 
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Brazil 

Financial  and  commercial  conditions.  .71,  241,  395, 


526,  850 

Canoes,  etc.,  market  in   776 

Cement  market  in   890 

Centenary  Exhibition   70S 

Electrical  development  in   1006 

Furniture  in  demand   776 

Paper  industry  in   325 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl, 
Rio  de  Janeiro — 

June  5,  1922   71 

July  10,  1922   241 

July  26,  1922   325 

August  9,  1922   395 

September  15,  1922    526 

September  29,  1922   665 

October  25,  1922   775 

November  3,  1922   850 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W. 
Cook,  Rio  de  Janeiro — 

September  29,  1922   70S 

October  2,  1922   70j 

October  20,  1922   890 

Rubber  goods  market   775 

Textile  industry  of   665 

Tinplate  in  sheets,  market  for   777_ 

Water  heaters  in  demand   778 


British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies. 
British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies. 
British  Malaya 


Business  conditions  749,  1032 

German  goods  in   S9 

Market  of  141,  19S 

Trade  situation  in   419 

British  West  Indies 

Bahamas,  drawback  of  duty   462 

Barbados,  imports  and  export  trade  of   807 

market   conditions  191,   348,  842 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood, 
Barbados — 

July  8,  1922   191 

July  26,  1922   422 

October  9,  1922   706 

October  20,  1922   807 

November  2,  1922   842 

November  24,  1922  1003,  1039 

reports  from  L.  M.  B.  Meyers,  Office  of  Trade 
Commissioner,  Barbados — 

August  8,  1922   348 

September  7,  1922   590 

tariff  amendment   87 

British  Guiana,  Canada's  trade  with  1003,  1039 

increases  surtaxes  on  duties   718 

principal  lines  of  manufactures  imported..    ..  1039 

tires  in  demand   119 

British  Honduras 

advertising  in   705 

agricultural  implements  and  machinery   534 

boots  and  shoes  market   538 

business  methods   703 

Canadian  opportunities  in  483,  534,  583, 

630,  669,  703 

cement  market   534 

clothing   535 

foodstuffs  in   583 

furniture  import  trade   630 

hardware  trade  of   63'. 

lumber  market   535 

machinery  import   633 

mineral  prospects  in   66? 

miscellaneous  goods  market  669,  673 

packing  in   705 

paints  and  varnishes   669 

signs  of  progress  in   401 

soap  imports   675 

tariff   704 

53062—2 
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British  West  Indies — Continued 

British  Honduras — Continued 

textiles  market   67^ 

tools,  trade  in   633 

transportation   704 

Canadian  goods  trans-shipped  at  foreign  port  for  681 

Jamaica 

apple  market  in   446 

beer,  ale  and  porter,  market  in   17 

Canadian  indent  houses   165 

cement  market  in   492 

exemption  of  vessels  from  payment  of  harbour 

fees  and  light  dues  in   715» 

faulty  packing  of  cheese   113 

furniture  trade  of   421 

German  imports  entering   72 

import  trade,  1921  958,  1007,  1043 

new  form  of  invoice   640 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens, 
Kingston — 

May  13,  1922   17 

June  16,  1922   72 

June  8,  1922   165 

August  20,  1922..  ..437,  483,  534,  583,  630,  669,  703 

November   10,   1922  958,   1007,  1043 

reports  from  F.  L.  Casserly,  office  of  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston — 

June  23,  1922   84 

June  28,  1922   113 

June   17,   1922                                   ..    ..    ..  120 

August  7,  1922   421 

August  29,  1922   445 

September  5,  1922   492 

representation                         ,   422 

tenders  invited     329 

tobacco  trade  in   120 

Tourist    Trade   Development   Bill   84 

Mails  to   930 

Market  conditions  590,  706 

Short  postages  on  letters  to   349 

St.  Lucia,  regulations  re  goods  transhipped  at  a 

foreign  port   857 

Trinidad,  amendment  to  tariff   717 

market  conditions   334 

Broom  handles 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland   449 

Buckwheat 

Holland,  market   835 

Butter 

Great  Britain,  import  trade   446 

on  upward  trend  in   189 

shortage   7 

C 

Cables 

Steel,  as  girders   5 

Calcium  carbide 

Australia,   import   embargo   to   be   withdrawn..  715 

Canada 

Anglo-Russian  Trade  Agreement   259 

Bank  clearings  in  relation  to  railway  operating 

revenue  (graph)   52 

Codfish  expo$s  contracting   884 

Commodities    subject    to    United    States  Anti- 
Dumping  Act   897 

Directories    of    foreign    importers    on    file  at 

Department   of   Trade   and   Commerce..    ..  896 

Exporters'  Directory  526,  611 

Exports  from,  and  United  States  Tariffs   988 

Exports  to  United  States  affected  by  Emergency 

Tariff  139,  299,  475,  651 

Farm  products,  etc.,  imports  to  United  States..  829 

Extension  courses  in  export  trade.. 51,  99,  827,  907,  987 
New  Trade  Commissioner  offices  in  Russia  and 

Mexico   219 

Openings   for  Junior  Trade  Commissioners..    ..  219 
Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Ser- 
vice  613 
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Canada — Continued 

Short  postages   249 

Bummary  of  trade  (by  months)  l,  179,  379, 

546,  691,  867,  1027 
Timbers  of  Eastern :  report  by  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Institute   74 

Trade  with  1ml ia   806 

Trade  with  Switzerland   781 

\  isita  of  Trade  Commissioners..    ..99,   139,  339, 

379,  411,  435,  475,  867,  908,  939,  990 

Canned  moon's 

Australia,  grading  of  fruit  for  export   311 

Great  Britain,  shortage  of   782 

Canoea 

Brazil,  market  hi   776 

Casein 

Japan,  demand  for  in   600 

Cattle 

France,  sales  in   114 

Great  Britain,  port  of  Avonmouth  and  Canadian  681 

Cement 

Brazil,  situation  in   890 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica  market   492 

South  Africa,  market   242 

Centra]  America 

Preliminary  survey   437 

Recovery  in  trade  in   19} 

Ceylon 

Germanv's  effort  in   1052 

Tariff  (new)  719,  855,  928 

Cheese 

British   West  Indies,  Jamaica,  faulty  packing..  113 

Great  Britain,  import  trade   446 

on  upward   grade   169 

New  Zealand  packing   621 

Chile 

Business  revival  prospects   460 

Commercial  conditions  in   804 

Improvement  in  conditions   659 

Newsprint  market  in   269 

Spraying  apparatus  in  demand   249 

China 

Business  outlook   926 

Exhibition    and    sales    room    to    be   opened  in 

Shanghai  611,  691 

Flour  requirements  in   1013 

Footwear  trade  in   27 

Foreign  post  offices  in   751 

Foreign  trade  in  1921   203 

Leather  belting  market  in  Tientsin   658 

Long-term  credits  in   581 

Machine  tool  trade  of   774 

Manchuria 

beans  and  bean  oil   128 

furs  and  skins  of  northern   129 

German  goods  in   129 

Manchurian  customs  returns   128 

Motor  transportation  costs   1038 

Motor  vehicles  market  growing   719 

New  harbour  in  South  Manchuria   128 

Peking-Petrograd-Europe     telegraph     line  re- 
opened ^   129 

Rates  of  postage  on  letters  to   967 

Report    of   Trade    Commissioner   J.   W.  Ross, 
Shanghai- 
May  20,  1922   27 

June  1,  1922   128 

June  15,  1922   203 

July  7,  1922   326 

October  25,  1922   751 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  G.  A. 
Rolf  Emery — 

October  23,  1922  966,  1013 

October  30,  1922   926 

United  States  China  Trade  Act   679 

Wheat  requirements   966 
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Cider 

Great  Britain,  demand  in  Birmingham   345 

Coal 

Australia,  brown  coal  deposits   635 

C'.reat  Britain,  boom  in  South  Wales   303 

situation  in  Scotland   450 

India,  trade  depressed   248 

Codfish 

Cuba,  Canadian  imports  contracting   884 

Norway,  yield..    ..  \   780 

Colombia 

Porcelain  manufacture  in   155 

Condensed  milk 

Great  Britain,  trade  in  Manchester   801 

Copra 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  trade  of  Sydney.  244 
Costa  Rica 

Preliminary  survey   442 

Cotton 

Australia,  boom  in   480 

first  spinning  factory  in   567 

growing  in  31,  120,  243,  910 

Queensland,  crop   567 

-  Egypt,  imports  into   119 

India,  increased  acreage   627 

Credits 

China,  long-term   581 

Crops 

Australia,  sugar   245 

Great  Britain  5,  339,  531,  701,  795 

potato   623 

India,  effect  of  good,  on  India's  buying  power.  803 

good  wheat  anticipated   203 

Jugoslavia,  harvest  prospects   753 

Sweden,   disappointing   639 

Cuba 

Codfish   (Canadian)  exports  contracting   884 

Economic  reawakening  in  1922   886 

Market   for  certain  Canadian  products..    ..169,  201 

Potato  sales  in   961 

Relay  rails  being  purchased   846 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens, 
Havana — 

November  10,  1922   886 

November  12,  1922   884 

November  16,  1922   961 

Reports  from  J.  L.  Gonzalez -Hoyuela,  Havana, 
Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner — 

May  31,  1922   169 

June  15,  1922   20 

Sale  of  patent  medicines  in   477 

D 

Denmark 

Glass  industry  activities  curtailed   1052 

Import  restrictions   599 

Documentation 

Australia,    customs   drawbacks   certification..    ..  220 

new  form  of  invoice  345,  399,  503,  817 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  new  form  of  in- 
voice  640 

Imperial   Customs   Conference   forms,   changes..  855 
Invoice  requirements  of  Dominions  and  Colonies.  640 
South  Africa,  new  form  of  invoice  and  certi- 
ficates  817 

United  States,  marking  of  merchandise  for..   ..  20 

Uruguay,  certificates  of  origin  for  lumber  imports  462 
See  also  Tariffs. 

Doors 

Holland,  market  for  in   613 

Dyestuffs 

Germany,  distribution  of  reparations   930 
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E 

East  Africa 

German  imports  into   267 

Edge  tools 

Argentina,  market  for  in   568 

Eggs 

Great  Britain,  trade  conditions  in  Manchester.  772 
Egypt 

Cotton  imports  into   119 

Government  contracts   459 

Road  transport  in   324 

Electrical  equipment 

South  Africa  919 

Electricity 

Australia,    Victorian    Government's    scheme..  190, 

347,  545,  700,  841 

Brazil,  development  in  1006 

Sweden,  as  affecting  the  machinery  market..   ..  705 

Esthonia 

Agricultural  machinery  in  demand  in   129 

Eucalyptus  oils 

Australia,    New    South    Wales,    production  and 

uses   565 

Exhibitions  and  fairs 

Australia,   Pan-Pacific   Science   Congress   311 

participation   in   British   Empire   301 

New  South   Wales  manufactures  at  Sydney..  909 

Royal   Agricultural   Society's  show   29 

Belgium,  Fourth  Brussels  Commercial  Fair..    ..  299 

Brazilian  Centenary  Exhibition   70S 

China,  to  be  opened  in  Shanghai                    611,  691 

Germany,  Cologne  Sample  Fair   808 

Great  Britain,  British  Industries  Fair  299,  99? 

Dairy  show  in  London   737 

Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  Exposition.  .192,  814 

Scottish  Grocers',  at  Edinburgh   873 

The  Nations'  Food  Exhibition   490 

Japan,  Osaka  Commercial  Exposition   813 

Mexico,  international  in  Mexico  City   207 

Spain,  Barcelona  Sample  Fair,  1923   673 

F 

Federated    Malay  States 

Business  conditions  317 

Finland 

Agricultural  machinery  and  supplies  for..  ..324,  1010 
Rapid  industrial  progress  in  1002 

Fishing 

Japan  industry  of   207 

Flax 

France,  shortage   894 

Ireland,  acreage  lower   894 

Latvia,  harvest   953 

monopoly   458 

Flaxseed 

Japan,  Canadian  shipments   27 

Flour 

China,  requirements  in  1013 

Holland,  demand  for   911 

Footwear 

Australia,  importations  and  trade   381 

Holland,  market  in   738 

Japan,  market  for  wooden   224 

South  Africa,  market  for  in   999 

See  also  Boots  and  shoes. 

France 

Boats  and  canoes,  market  for   273 

Business  conditions  37,  274,  395,  556,  627 
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France — Continued 

Cattle  sales  in  (Canadian)   114 

Flax  shortage  in   894 

Fresh  pork,  import  prohibition  from  the  Americas  462 

Huge  electrical  scheme   505 

Industrial  supplies  required  in   38 

Paint  and  varnish  trade  in   744 

Paper  imports   350 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre, 
Paris — 

June  12,  1922   37 

June  21,  1922   114 

July  21,  1922   274 

July  22,   1922   273 

August  18,  1922   395 

September  1,  1922   454 

October  12,  1922   744 

November  24,  1922   969 

Representation  in   454 

Wallpaper  trade  in   969 

Freights 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  reduction  in..  ..  747 
Fruits 

Australia,  export  of  citrus   244 

United  States,  proposed  import  embargo  on  fresh  975 

Furniture 

Brazil,  market  in   776 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  trade  in..  630 

Jamaica,  trade  of   421 

Furs 

China,  Manchuria,  exports   129 

Siberia,  trade  situation   400 

G 

Ca?  mantles 

Great  Britain,  duty  on   71  fi 

Germany 

Australian-German  trade  resumed   564 

Cologne  Sample  Fair   808 

Expansion  in  exports  to  India   805 

Export  contracts,  notice  to  importers   37 

Export  trade  in  tools  hard  hit   458 

Foreign  trade  outlook  in   89 

Goods  in  Manchurian  markets   129 

Imitations  being  sold  in  Spain   223 

Imports  entering  Jamaica   72 

Imports  into  East  Africa   267 

Lost  camera  trade  of   207 

Machinery  products   918 

New  Trade  Commissioner  office  at  Hamburg   827,  867 

Newsprint  export;   its  difficulties   110 

Paper  prices  in   653 

Sale  of  marks  abroad   658 

Trade  conditions  in   895 

Glass  and  glassware 

Denmark,  production  curtailed   1052 

Great  Britain,  market   837 

Gold 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  mining  in   567 

Grain 

Great  Britain,  disappointing  crops   701 

Holland,  market   830 

Norway,  proposed  state  monopoly  of  and  mill- 
ing products   398 

Gramophone 

Australia,  invention  in   156 

Great  Britain 

Aluminium  ware  prospects  in  Scotland   489 

Anglo-Russian   Trade  Agreement   259 

Bristol,  Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
A.  B.  Muddiman— 

July  3,  1922   303 

July  11,  1922   181 


0 


Pace. 

tit-eat  Britain—  Continued 

Bristol,  Eteporta  oi  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 


A.  B.  Muddiman.— Continued 

July  31,  1923  304,  340 

August   11,  1922   345 

August  12.  1929   391 

August  26,  1922   449 

Beptember  12.  1922  624,  661 

October  12,  1922   772 

October  16,  1922   774 

November  2,  1922   797 

December  l,  1922   943 

British  Industries  Fair   990 

(Birmingham  Section)   299 

Broom   handles  market  in   Scotland   449 

!!.        »  conditions,  general  ..6,  181,  388,  530,  701,  869 

Bu      ss   conditions   (.Manchester). .  150,  491,  659,  997 

Business  conditions  (Scotland  and  Ireland)..    ..  233 

Butter  and  cheese  on  upward  grade  in   169 

Butter  and  cheese  import  trade  of   446 

Butter  shortage   7 

Cider  in  demand  in  Birmingham   345 

Coal  boom  in  South  Wales   '303 

Coal  position  in  Scotland   450 

C    1  and  iron  conditions  in  Scotland   1034 

Condensed  milk  trade  in  Manchester   801 

Crop  prospects  in  England  5,  339 

Crop  returns  (preliminary)   795 

Dairy  show  (annual)  in  London..   737 

Delayed  harvest   531 

Dumping  duty  in   301 

Egg  trade  conditions   772 

Engineers'   hammers  in  vogue  in  England..    ..  148 

Footwear  market  in  Scotland  and  Ireland..    ..  61 

Forthcoming  exhibitions   1033 

Fox  breeding  in  Scotland   1033 

German  gas  mantles  duty   71C 

German  goods  entering:  order  re   26 

Glasgow  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition..  ..192,  814 
Glasgow,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Gordon 

B.  Johnson — 

June  16,  1922   (51 

June  21,   1922  261,  305 

July  15,  1922   233 

August  10,  1922   389 

Glasgow,  reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
Douglas  S.  Cole- 
August  26,  1922  449,  450 

September  4,  1922                                         488,  489 

September  29,  1922   660 

October  26,  1922   837 

October  31,  1922   814 

November  2,   1922   873 

December  1,  1922   1033 

Glassware  market  in  Scotland   837 

Grain  crops  disappointing   702 

Hay  market  conditions.  .1,  181,  228,  304,  449,  488,  573 

Hay  rakes,  market  for  ash   660 

Hollow-ware  (enamelled)  trade  in   420 

Honey  requirements   796 

Housing  shortage  in  Scotland   1033 

Iron  and  ste<l  trade  (Scottish)   450 

Lairages  at  Glasgow   1034 

Leather  trade  conditions  in  Leicester   770 

London,  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison 
"Watson — 

June  12,  1922  ■  ..   ..   ,   5 

June  16,  1922   fi 

June  27,  1922  99  122 

July  13,  1022   131 

July  14,  1922   230 

July  19,  1922   268 

July  21,  1922  '   223 

August  3,  1922   301 

August  11,  1922   339 

August  16,  1922   383 

August  29,  1922   446 

September  8.  1922   490 

September  11,  1922   531 

September  14,  1922   530 


Pack. 

Great  Britain — Continued 
London,  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison 


Watson — Continued 

September  20,  1922   622 

October  13,  1922   701 

October  10,  1922   701 

October  19,  1922   737 

October  30,  1922   872 

November  3,  1922  795,  796 

November  15,  1922   869 

Lumber  market  in  South  Wales   304 

Manchester,    Reports    of    Trade  Commissioner 
J.  E.  Ray- 
June  13,  1922  3,  7 

June  22,  1922   148 

July  6,  1922   150 

July  19,  1922   234 

August  18,  1922   420 

September  1,  1922   491 

September  19,  1922   573 

September  28,  1922   625 

October  2,  1922   650 

October  5,  1922   657 

October  20,  1922   770 

October  26,  1922  800,  801 

October  27,  1922   772 

November  1,  1922   802 

November  17,  1922   870 

November  30,  1922   997 

Men's  underwear,  market  for   573 

Merchandise  Marks  bill  postponed   369 

Nations'  Food  Exhibition   491 

Oils,  fats  and  greases  in  demand  in  Manchester..  231 

Opportunities  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  261,  305 

Overseas  trade,  January  to  June,   1922   230 

Port  of  Avonmouth  and  Canadian   661 

Port  of  London  trade,  1921-22   652 

Potato  crop  in  heavy   623 

Poultry  export  prospects  for  Manchester   657 

Produce  (Canadian)  in  the  Scottish  market..   ..  389 

Provisions   (Canadian)   reduced   arrivals   99 

Scottish  Grocers'  Exhibition   873 

Shipbuilding  position   872 

Shipbuilding  trade  on  the  Clyde  450.  1034 

Shipping  of  the  world   263 

South  Wales  as  an  export  field   340 

Textiles  (light),  orders  for   451 

Timber  (Canadian)  in  Scotland   451 

Timber  trade  conditions   870 

Turkeys  in  West  of  England   774 

Underwear  samples   828 

Wire  in  demand  in  Birmingham   391 

Wire  nail  trade   772 

Woodenware  notes   797 

Wrapping  and  packing  paper  in  demand   800 

Guatemala 

Foodstuffs  imports   809 

Import  trade  of   763 

Import  trade  of;   lines  other  than  foodstuffs..  847 

Preliminary  survey   438 


Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens, 

438,  763,  809,  847 

H 

Hammers 


Great  Britain,  engineers'  hammers  in  vogue   148 

Hardware 

British  Honduras,  trade  of   631 

Hay 

Great  Britain,  market  prospects..   ..1,  181,  304, 

379,  449,  488,  573 

Holland,  change  in  situation   617 

demand  for   315 

market   835 

Hay  rakes 

Great  Britain,  market  for  ash   660 

Hides  and  skins 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  market   244 
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Holland 

Business  and  financial  conditions  575,  914,  1030 

Doors,  market  for  in   613 

Feeding  stuffs,  market   835 

Financial  conditions  (1921-1922)   275 

Footwear,  market  in   738 

Hay  in  demand  in   315 

Hay  situation  changed   617 

Reports    of    Trade    Commissioner    Norman  D. 
Johnston,  Rotterdam — 

July  15,  1922   275 

July  21,  1922   315 

August  3,  1922   353 

August  31,  1922   674 

September  5,  1922   575 

September  14,  1922   613 

September  19,  1922   617 

September  27,  1922   653 

October  4,  1922   738 

October  27,  1922   830 

November  8,  1922   911 

November  15,  1922   914 

December  6,  1922   1030 

Representation  in   674 

Wallpaper  market  in   653 

Hollow  ware 

Great  Britain,  condition  of  trade  in  enamelled.  420 
Honey 

Great  Britain,  requirements   796 

Hong  Kong 

Trade  of   326 

I 

India 

Bengal's  maritime  trade  in  1921-1922   236 

Buoyancy  of  rupee  exchange   1029 

Calcutta's  foreign  trade   626 

Canadian  trade  with   806 

Coal  trade  depressed   248 

Cotton  acreage  increased   627 

Effect  of  good  crops  on  buying  power  of. .    . .  803 

Export  trade  buoyant   806  | 

Exports  increase  32  per  cent   626 

Failures  in  industrial   enterprises   418 

Foreign  trade  (April-Sept.   1922)   953 

Foreign  trade  (Canadian)   806 

Foreign  trade  statistical  notes   416 

Foreign   trade   summary   (1921-1922)   224 

Germany's  rapid  strides  in  exports  to   805 

Good  crops  and  political  unrest   419 

Government  and  railway  problem   67 

Locomotives  to  be  manufactured  in   874 

Necessity  of  discrimination  in  sending  samples.  487 

New  rupee  loan's  success   626 

Organs  in  demand  in   349 

Reports   of   Trade   Commissioner   H.    A.  Chis- 
holm,  Calcutta- 
March  22,  1922   21 

May  5,  1922   67 

May  22,  1922   23 

May  17,  1922  '.  24 

June  20,  1922  203,  248 

June  28,  1922   236 

July  12,  1922   349 

July  26,  1922   386 

August  1,  1922   416 

August  9.  1922   487 

August  21,  1922   591 

August  30,  1922   626 

August  31,  1922   533 

October  3,  1922   803 

October  5,  1922   805 

October  26,  1922   874 

October  30,  1922   953 

November  15,  1922   1029 

Representation  in   591 

Shipments  of  products   1029 


Page. 

India — Continued 

Tea  trade  buoyant   626 

Three-ply  chests:  market   21 

Weak  buying  power   1029 

Wheat  crop  anticipation   203 

Wheat  crop  of  350  million  bushels   532 

Wheat  restrictions  removal   680 

Wire  fencing  from  United  States   23 

Indo-China 

Trade  of  in  1921   750 

Ireland 

Commercial  conditions  in  (and  Scotland)   233 

Flax  acreage  lower   894 

Hay  market  in   488 

Linen  industry   456 

Opportunities  in  Scotland  and  261,  305 

Iron  and  steel 

Great  Britain,  trade  in  Scotland   450 

South  Africa,  bounty  for   489 

Italy 

Boot  and  shoe  trade  of   12 

Business  and  financial  situation.  .8,  220,  412,  619,  844 

Knitted  goods  trade  of   992 

Oats  market  in   85 

Paints  and  varnishes  market   311 

Paper  industry  and  paper  imports   940 

Pump  trade  of   354 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke, 
Milan- 
June  6,  1922   12 

June  9,  1922   8 

June  12,  1922   220 

June  14,  1922   85 

June  20.  1922   Ill 

June  28,  1922   271 

July  18,  1922   311 

July  26,  1922   354 

August  17,  1922   412 

August  24,  1922   496 

August  30,  1922   549 

September  8,  1922   619 

November  7,  1922   844 

November  23,  1922   940 

November  28,  1922   992 

Representation  in   496 

Trade  in  (1921)   271 

Trade  (January -March,  1922)   549 

Wallpaper  market  in   Ill 

J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Japan 

Apples:  import  prohibition  continued   505 

Boots  and  shoes  market  in   100 

Business  and  financial  conditions..  ..109,  281,  629,  925 

Casein  in  demand  in   600 

Fishing  industry  of   207 

Flax  seed  shipment  from  Canada   27 

Footwear  (wooden)  market  in   224 

Newsprint  in  demand  in   539 

Report   of  Trade   Commissioner   A.    E.  Bryan, 
Yokohama — 

June  1,  1922   27 

May  27,  1922   53 

May  15.  1922   10C 

June  15,  1922   103 

June  18,  1922   224 

July  15.  1922   281 

July  18.  1922   323 

September  2,  1922   539 

November  10,  1922   925 

Tariff  changes  785,  975 

Wallpaper  market  in   322 
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Java 

Australian  trade  with   30 

Jugoslavia 

Harvest  prospects   753 

Sugar-Wet   harvest   426 

K 

Krro-ene 

Australia,  consumption  of  and  petrol   566 

Knitted  roods 

Italy,  trade  of   992 

L 

Latvia 

Flax  harvest   953 

monopoly   458 

Leather 

Great  Britain,  state  of  trade   770 

Scandinavia,  requirements  in  products  of   41 

Linen 

Inland,  industry   456 

Linoleum 

Australia,  proposed  manufacture..  .   636 

Linseed  cakes 
Holland,  market   836 

Liquors 

Federated  Malay  States,  new  duties   929 

Straits  Settlements,  new  duties   929 

Locomotives 

India,  to  be  manufactured  in   874 

Lumber 

Argentina,   market  915,   962,   1011,  1035 

Great  Britain,  market  in  South  Wales   304 

Scandinavia,  market   457 

United    States,    exporters   and   consignments  to 

foreign  markets   971 

See  also  Timber. 


M 

.Machinery 

British  "West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  trade  of. .  633 

New  Zealand,  dairy  in  1016 

United  States,  market  for  rebuilt   73^ 

Maize 

Holland,  market   834 

Meat 

Australia,  beef  contract   189 

United  States,  duty  on  fresh  meat  of  sheep  less 

than  one  year  old   719 

Medicines 

Cuba,  sale  of  patent  in   477 

Metals 

United  States,  effect  on  prices  of  new  tariff..  973 

Mexico 

Consular  fees   719 

Import  requirements..   505 

Increased  duties  on  goods  sent  by  post   1031 

Toys  in  demand   254 

Mill  waste 

United  States,  market  for  textile   732 

Mining 

South  Africa,  conditions  in  1921   664 

Motor  cars  and  trucks. 

See  Automotives. 

N 

Nails 

Great  Britain,  wire  nail  trade   772 


Page. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Articles  in  demand   88 

How  to  get  a  footing  in   293 

Railway  and  port  development   679 

Railway  electrification  in   313 

Rubber  industry  restriction   316 

Trade  conditions  in   750 

Newfoundland 

Tariff  changes   504 

Newsprint 

Chile,  market  for  in   269 

Germany,  difficulties  of  exporting   110 

Japan,  demand  for  in   539 

New  Zealand 

Automobiles  and  parts:  duty   209 

Business  conditions  191,  636,  972,  1032 

Cheese  packing  '   624 

Dairy  machinery  in.   1016 

Dumping  duties  130,  366 

Dumping  duty  as  affecting  Canadian  imports..  ..  209 

Kraft  (Canadian)  not  subject  to  dumping  duty..  51 
Motor   vehicles   to    include   rubber   tires  under 

tariff   505 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe, 

Auckland — 

June  27,  1922   191 

July  10,  1922   365 

July  25,  1922   329 

September  11,  1922   680 

Safeguards  against  dumping   680 

Tariff  distributed   975 

Tariff  interpretations   365 

Tariff  reciprocity  with  Australia   478 

Tenders  invited  170,  210,  329,  369, 

463,  553,  639,  857,  1016 

Wool  industry  well  organized   725 

Nicaragua 

Preliminary  survey   441 

Norway 

Cod  fisheries  yield   780 

Foreign  trade  of   17!> 

Lumber  market   457 

Paper  export  to  United  States   457 

Pulp  and  paper  market  457,  778,  929 

Reports   of  Commercial   Agent  C.   E.  Sontum, 
Christiania — 

August  15,  1922   45? 

November  17,  1922   957 

June  20,  1922  156,  170 

Restrictions  on  improper  trade  competition  in..  452 

Spitzbergen  question   45* 

State  monopoly  of  grain  and   milling  products 

proposed   398 

Timber  market  779,  957 

O 

Oats 

Holland,  market   833 

Italy,  market  for   85 

Oils 

Australia,  prospects  in  northwest   910 

Great  Britain,  market  for  fats  and  greases..   ..  234 

Oranges 

Australia,  shipments  to  Canada   882 

Orpans 

India,  market  for  in   349 

P 

Packing 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  faulty   113 

"  Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  "   731 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Italy,  market  for  in   311 

France,  trade  in   744 
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Palestine 

Motor  trucks,  glut  in   398 

Panama 

Preliminary  survey   443 

Trade  conditions  in:  a  correction   310 

Paper 

Austria,  industry  451,  576 

Brazil,  industry  in   325 

France,  imports   S50 

Germany,  prices  in   658 

New   Zealand,   Canadian  Kraft   not   subject  to 

dumping  duty   51 

Norway,  market  in  779,  929 

Popularity  of  containers   972 

Rubber  latex  in   952 

Scandinavia,  market   457 

Palents 

British  West  Indies   843 

Peru 

Railway  construction  in   891 

Petrol 

Australia,  consumption  of,  and  kerosene   566 

Pilferage 

Australia,  pillaged  cases   462 

Expert  »   503 

Precautions  against  cargo   38 

Ploughs 

Spain,  in  demand   464 

Poors  grass  seed   108 

Porcelain 

Colombia,  manufacture  in   155 

Portugal 

Agricultural  implements  trade  of   631 

Commercial  conditions  in  1016 

Potatoes 

Argentina,  market  in  for  seed   777 

Cuba,  sales   951 

Great  Britain,  heavy  crop   623 

Poultry 

Great     Britain,    frozen,    shipped    from    South  k 

Africa   122 

export  prospects  to  Manchester   657 

Provisions 

Great  Britain,  reduced  arrivals  of  Canadian..  ..  99 
Pulp 

Norway,  market  in  779,  929 

Scandinavia,  market   457 

Pumps 

Arabia,  growing  interest  in   400 

Italy,  trade  of   354 

R 

Rails 

Australia,  contracts  for  steel   565 

Cuba,   extensive  purchases  of  relay   843 

Railway  cars 

United   States,  shortage  problem  in   878 

Railway  equipment 

Argentina,   important  to  manufacturers   829 

Railways 

Peru,  projected  construction   891 

Netherlands  East   Indies,   electrification  of..    ..  315 

Representation 

Argentina   283 

Australia,  manufacturers'  agents  in   360 

Belgium   117 

British  West  Indies   422 

Canadian  indent  houses  for  trade  of   165 

France   454 

India   591 

Italy   496 

South  Africa   157 


Page. 


Rubber 

Brazil,  market  for  goods   775 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  restriction  of  industry..  316 

Rubber  footwear 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland  and  Ireland..  63 
Japan,  market  for  footwear  in   53 

Rubber  latex 

Use  of  in  paper   952 

Russia 

Anglo  Russian  Trade  Agreement   269 

Timber  exports  development   211 

Rye 

Holland,  market   834 

S 

St.  Lucia 

See  British  West  Indies. 
Salvador 

Preliminary  survey   440 

Samples 

India,  necessity  of  discrimination  in  Bending. .  . .  487 
Woodenware  should  be  sent  to  Trade  Commis- 
sioner offices   379 

Scandinavia 

Asbestos  products  in  demand   353 

Boots  and  shoes  and  leather  products  require- 
ments  39 

Chemical,  drugs,  oil  and  colour  market   78 

Seed  potatoes 

Argentina,  market  in   777 

Sheep 

Australia,   New   South  Wales,  annual  show  at 

Sydney   397 

Autumn  and  winter  lambing  in   567 

Shipbuilding 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  at  Sydney   245 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  Scotland   450 

position  of   872 

Shipping 

Australia,  trade  of  Melbourne.   18ff 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  exemption  of  ves- 
sels from  payment  of  harbour  fees  and  light 

dues   719 

Canada,  refrigerator  space  on  transatlantic  steam- 
ships  130 

China,  Manchuria,  new  harbour   128 

Great  Britain,  trade  of  Port  of  London   622 

West  Africa,  German  service  from  England  to..  369 

World's  mercantile  marine   268 

Si  am 

Teak  trade  conditions  1047 

Trade  situation   629 

Siberia 

Fur  trade  situation   400 

South  Africa 

Agricultural    implements,    machinery    and  tools 

imports  247,  278 

Apothecaryware,   drugs,   dyes  and   chemicals....  318 

Apparatus  and  instruments,  imports   318 

Boot  and  shoe  import  conditions   713 

Bounty  for  iron  and  steel  industry   489 

Boxes  in  demand   477 

Brushware  imports   320 

!     Business  and  financial  conditions.  .122,  241,  453, 

603,  924 

Cement  imports   351 

Cement  market   242 

Dumping  clause   242 

Electrical   equipment  market   919 

Exports  in  1921   31 

Fancy  and  sporting  goods,  imports   351 
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South  Africa — Continued 

1      !>tu:is   imports  64,  121 

Footwear  market  in   999 

Pro    0  poultry  being  shipped  to  England..    ..  122 

Puncture  and  musical  instruments,  imports..   ..  195 

I  •  M8  and  glassware,  imports   320 

Government  construction  schemes   241 

Hardware  imports  246,  280 

Import  trade  in  1921..   ..64,  124,  161,  193,  245, 

278,  318,  351 

Industrial  census   664 

Iron  and  steel  imports   245 

Invoice  and  certificate:  new  form  adopted..    ..  817 

Leather  and  its  manufactures:  imports   161 

Minerals  imports   351 

Mining  industry   664 

Paints  and  painters'  goods,  imports   319 

Paper  and   manufactures,  imports   196 

Plaster,  imports   319 

Railway  material,  imports   279 

:  ts   of   Trade   Commissioner   W.   J.  Egan, 
Cape  Town — 

April  25,  1922  64,  124,  161,  193,  245, 

278,  318,  351 

May  5,  1922   31 

May  29,  1922   157 

June  6,  1922   122 

June  30,  1922  241,  320,  321 

September  14,  1922   663 

September  22,  1922   713 

November  2,  1922   919 

Reports    of   Assistant    Trade    Commissioner  J. 
Cormack — 

August  11,  1922   453 

October  2,  1922   780 

October  13,  1922   839 

October  31,  1922   924 

November  9,  1922   999 

Representation   157 

Roofing  felt,  imports   319 

Rubber  and  its  manufactures,  imports   193 

Soap  imports   319 

Tenders  invited   42 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures,  imports   193 

Trade,  industry  and  production   661 

Union's  half-year's  trade   663 

Vehicles,  imports   280 

Weights  and  Measures  Act   780 

Wheat  market  in   841 

Wood  imports   194 

Spain 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  market.. 

170,  270,  426 

Barcelona  Sample  Fair,  1923   673 

German  imitations  sold  in   223 

Ploughs  in  demand   464 

Spraying  apparatus 

Chile,  demand  for   249 

Straits  Settlements 

Business  conditions   317 

Sale  of  food  and  drugs  in   316 

Import  duties  (new)  on  liquors  and  wines..  ..  929 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Ward — 

May  30,  1922  141,  198 

June  28,  1922  315,  317 

June  29,  1922   316 

July  24,  1922   419 

August  28,  1922   627 

September  25,  1922   749 

November  10,  1922   1032 

Short  postages   249 

Sugar 

Australia,  crop   245 

Queensland,  production   910 


Sweden 

Electricity  as  affecting  the  machinery  market. 

Harvest  disappointing  

Timber  sales  


vitzerland 

Import  restrictions..  ., 
Trade  of  Canada  with. 
Wallpaper  market  in.. 


Pagb 

,  705 

.  639 

.  871 

.  785 

.  781 

.  507 


Tariffs 

Argentina,  new  customs  regulations..  ..   929 

Australia,  amendments  to  Customs  Act   856 

anti-dumping  legislation   716 

canned   fruits,   grading   for  export   311 

changes   368 

customs  decisions..  287,  503,  783,  974 

customs  drawbacks  certificate   220 

customs  duties  remission   548 

deferred  duties  210,  639 

prohibition    removed    against    goods  marked 

"  Bosch  "   209 

reciprocity  with  New  Zealand   478 

regulations    affecting    marks    and    labels  on 

patent  medicine   680 

Trade  Descriptions  Act  '.   784 

British  West  Indies, 

Bahamas,  drawback  of  duty   463 

British  Honduras   704 

Canadian  goods  transhipped  to   681 

Trinidad,  amendment  to   717 

Ceylon,  new  customs  719,  855,  928 

Denmark,  import  restrictions   599 

Form  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate   461 

France,  re-establishment  of  prohibition  of  im- 
port of  fresh  pork   462 

Great  Britain,  German  gas  mantles,  duty   716 

order  regarding  certain  German  imports..    ..  26 

dumping  duty  in   301 

India,  removes  restrictions  on  wheat   680 

Japan,  changes   785 

Mexico,  increase,  goods  sent  by  post   1031 

Newfoundland,  changes   504 

New    Zealand,   automobiles   and   parts   209 

Canadian  kraft  not  subject  to  dumping  duty..  51 

definition  of  motor  vehicles   505 

distributed   975 

dumping  duties  130,  366 

dumping  duty  as  affecting  Canadian  imports.  209 

interpretations   365 

reciprocity  with  Australia   478 

safeguards  against  dumping   680 

South  Africa,  dumping  clause   242 

Switzerland,  import  restrictions   785 

United  States,  Canadian  exports  to  affected  by 

tariffs  of  139,  299,  475,  651,  988 

cement,  duty  on  Canadian   785 

dumping  clause  and  Canadian  goods   461 

dumping  clause  and  Canadian  plastic  brick.  . .  718 

dumping  duty  on  B.C.  roofing  felt   817 

effect  of  new,  on  metal  prices   973 

fresh  fruits  embargo  proposed   975 

fresh  meat  of  sheep   719 

lumber,  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved..  ..  785 

marking  of  merchandise  imported   927 

new  rates  515,  524,  680 

proposed  new   462 

reciprocal    provisions    invoked    against  Cana- 
dian goods   1049 

rise  in  sterling  affecting  valuations   1016 

Tea 

India,  trade  buoyant   626 

Teak 

Siam,  condition  of  trade   1047 

Telegraphs 

China,  Peking-Petrograd -Europe,  lines  re-opened  129 
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Tenders  invited 

Australia  130,  210,  288,  329,  504,  552, 

682,  720,  857,  898,  975 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica   329 

New  Zealand..  ..170,  210,  329,  369,  463,  553,  639,  857 

South  Africa   42 

Textiles 

Brazil,  industry  of   665 

Great  Britain,  orders  for  light   451 

Three-ply  chests 

India,  market  for   21 

Timber 

Australia,  -spruce  (Eastern)  shipments   909 

New  South  Wales,  supplies  of   748 

Canada,  report  on  Eastern,  by  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Imperial  Institute   74 

Great  Britain,  state  of  trade   870 

Canadian  in  Scotland   451 

Norway,  market  in  779,  957 

Russia,  development  of  exports   211 

Sweden,  sales   871 

Tinplate 

Brazil,  market  in   776 

Tires 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  in  demand..  119 
Tobacco 

Australia,  growing  in   155 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  trade  in   120 

Tools 

Belgium,  garden  and  farm  hand  tools  market..  527 

market  for  hand   182 

China,  machine  trade  of   774 

Great  Britain,  trade  of   633 

Toys 

Mexico,  demand  for   254 

Trade  marks 

Argentine  Republic   813 

British  West  Indies   843 


Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Turkeys 

Great  Britain,  Canadian  in  West  of  England..  774 
U 

Underwear 

Great  Britain,  market  for  men's   573 

samples  on  sale  in   828 

United  States 

Business  and  financial  conditions..  ..259,  577,  711,  875 
Canadian  commodities  subject  to  United  States 

Ant  i- Dumping  Act   897 

Cement  duty   785 

China  Trade  Act   679 

Dumping  clause  and  Canadian  goods  131,  461 

Dumping  clause  and  Canadian  plastic  brick..   ..  718 

Dumping  duty  on  B.C.  roofing  felt   817 

Duties  on  certain  Canadian  goods  raised  to  level 

of  Canadian  tariff   898 

Emergency  Tariff  as  affecting  Canadian  products 

139  299,  475,  651 

Farm  products,  etc.,  imports  from  Canada..   ..  829 

Lumber,  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved  (tariff)  785 
Lumber  exporters  and   consignments  to  foreign 


markets   971 

Marking  of  imported  merchandise   927 

Marking  of  merchandise  for   20 

Planning  a  first  trip   637 

Proposed    embargo   on    fresh    fruits   975 

Railway  car  shortage  problem  in   878 

Rebuilt  machinery  market  in   731 

Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd, 
New  York — 

August  3,  1922   259 


Page. 

United  States—  Continued 
Reports  by  Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd, 


New  York. — Continued 

September  21,  1922   577 

September  23,  1922   524 

October  21,  1922   711 

October  28,  1922   731 

November  23,  1922   875 

December  20,  1922   1049 

Reports  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  F.  H. 
Palmer,  New  York — 

September  21,  1922   578 

October  20,  1922   734 

October  28,  1922   732 

November  25,  1922   878 

December  7,  1922   968 

December  8,  1922   973 

Rise  in  sterling  affecting  valuations   1016 

Tariff  rates  (new)  515,  524,  681 

Tariffs  as  affecting  Canadian  imports   988 

Tariff  (new),  effect  on  metal  prices   973 

Textile  mill  waste  market  in   732 

Trade  between  and  the  Near  East   968 

Trade  expansion  in  the  Orient   880 

Trade  of  578,  734 

Wire  fencing  exports  to  India   23 

Uruguay 

Canadian  trade  in   702 

Commercial  conditions  in   843 

W 

Wallpaper 

Argentina,  market  in   33 

Australia,  trade  in   151 

Belgium,  market  in   493 

France,  trade  in   969 

Italy,  market  in   Ill 

Japan,  market  in   322 

Switzerland,  market  in   507 

Water  heaters 

Brazil,  market  in   776 

Water  power 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  cheaper   245 

West  Africa 

German  shipping  service  from  England  to   369 

Wheat 

Australia,  bulk  handling  of   883 

marketing,  1922-23   693 

New  South  Wales,  harvest,  1921-22   30 

loss  on  compulsory  pool   30 

sales  of   397 

China,  requirements   966 

Holland,  trade   831 

India,  crop   532 

crop  anticipations   203 

South  Africa,  market   839 

Wine 

Argentina,  industry  of  Mendoza   851 

Wire 

Great  Britain,  demand   in  Birmingham   391 

Wire  fencing 

India,  from  United  States   23 

Wireless  telephony 

Argentina,  market  for  receiving  sets   828 

Woodenware 

Great  Britain,  notes   797 

Samples  should  be  sent  to  Trade  Commissioner's 

offices   379 

Wool 

Australia,  sale  of  Commonwealth  mills   189 

sales  at  Sydney   30 

New  South  Wales,  increased  yields  from  sheep  397 

review  of  season   396 

season's  record  price   241 

types  of   189 

New  Zealand,  industry  well  organized   725 

Wrapping  paper 

Great  Britain,  demand  in  Manchester   800 
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